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MUSIC. 

When  sorrow  grips  the  heart  we  turn 

aside 
From    music's   underpasslon,    wild   or 

sweet; 
Tls  agony  to  hear  those  strains  that 

chide 
Our  coward  soul,  because  we  would 

entreat 
Poor  ruined  dreams  to  sleep. . . .  There 

is  no  spell 
80  wonderful  as  music's  cruel  power 
To  lead  the  soul  to  torture  and  to  hell. 
And  yet,   O  yet,  the  rhythm  of  the 

flower 
Concerting    with    the    tender   twilight 

breeze; 
The  homing  thrush  sending  his  golden 

psalm 
To  mingle  with  the   murmur  in  the 

trees: 
These  are  the  songs  that  lend  a  loTely 

calm 
To  memories  august,  till  all  the  pain 
Is  softened,  and  the  past  is  blessed 

again. 

LUian  Street. 


HYMN  TO  PBRSBIPHONE. 

Thou  art  she  that  our  manhqod  de- 
sires 
When  Athene  sufflceth  not  unto  our 
need. 
For  the  gods  that  give,  no  hope  in 
death  are  but  liars— 
We   leaye   them   at  length   and  their 

creed. 
But  thou  art  our  goddess  indeed 

Who  art  clothM  in  mystery  and  fear 
And  liTing  or  dying  thou  makest  our 
mede, 

Persephone,  hear! 

Dost  thou  muse  on  that  Myslan  com- 
motion 
When  a  maiden  played  in  the  mead 
flower-strown 
With  the  fairest  and  sweetest-named 
daughters  of  Ocean 
And  wandered  afar  and  alone? 
Fair  was  she  as  a  dream  of  her  own 

And  the  light  of  her  face  as  sunshine. 
And  her  bodily  grace  had  faultlessly 
grown, 

Persephone,  thine. 


In    what    changes    of    sorrow    and 
sweetness 
Hast  thou  to  our  wonder  and  Joy  not 
drawn  breath, 
O  thou  who  through  many  fair  tIs- 
ions'  completeness 
Art  fairest  and  first  seen  in  death! 
And  the  youngest  of  lovers  who  saith 

That  his  life  shall  outlast  not  his  vow 
Knoweth  not  what  a  late  love  shall 
break  that  fair  faith, 
Pers^hone,  thou. 

Thou  alone  hast  redeemed  the  night 
Of  our  death  from  its  dire  desolation 
and  dread. 
Thou  hast  filled  it  with  hopes  of  hap- 
piness bright 
As  the  stars  of  our  heaven  overhead. 
And  over  the  way  of  the  dead 

Thy  presence  doth  radiance  keep 
Like  the  sister  of  day  with  her  sweet 
gift  outspread, 

Persephone,  sleep. 

And  only  on  us  who  are  thine. 
On  us  who  have  known  all  thy  mys- 
teries* store. 
And  only  on  us,  doth  the  golden  sun 

shine 
And  gladness  lie  ever  before; 
Wl3^  the  spirit  of  life  evermore 

Like  a  star  guides  us,  holy  and  free. 
And  as  blessed  in  deatii  as  in  life  we 
adore 

Persephone,  thee. 

Archibald  Stalker. 
The  Speaker. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  NOBLE 

LADY. 

Time,  when  thou  shalt  bring  again 
Pallas  from  the  Trojan  plain, 
Portia  from  the  Roman's  hall, 
Brynhlld  from  the  fiery  wall, 
Eleanor,  whose  fearless  breath 
Drew  the  venom'd  fangs  of  Death, 
And  Phillppa  doubly  brave 
Or  to  c<Niquer  or  to  save- 
When  thou  Shalt  on  one  bestow 
All  their  grace  and  all  their  glow. 
All  their  strength  and  all  their  state, 
All  their  passion  pure  and  great. 
Some  far  age  may  honor  then 
Such  another  queen  of  mem 

Henry  Newbolt. 

The  Spectator. 
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JOHN  STUART  MILL. 


It  was  no  bad  usage  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans to  bring  down  from  its  niche  the 
waxen  image  of  an  eminent  ancestor  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  natal  day,  and  to 
recall  his  memory  and  its  lineaments, 
eren  though  time  and  all  its  wear  and 
tear  should  have  sprinkled  a  little  dust, 
or  chipped  a   feature.      Nor  was  the 
Alexandrian  sage  unwise  who  deemed 
himself  unworthy  of  a  birthday  feast 
and  kept  its  very  date  strictly  secret, 
yet  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  enter- 
tained his  friends  on  the  birthdays  of 
Socrates    and    Plato.     Nobody    would 
have   been   more   severely   displeased 
than  Mill  at  an  attempt  to  exalt  him  to 
a  level  in  the  empyrean  with  those  two 
immortal  shades;  yet  he  ^as  of  the 
Socratic  household.    He  was  the  first 
guide  and  insplrer  of  a  generation  that 
has  now  all  but  passed  away;  and  It 
may   perhaps   be  counted   among  the 
$ollemMitt  piftatU,  the  feasts  and  offices 
of  grateful  recollection,  in  an  Easter 
holiday  from  more  clamorous  things,  to 
muse  for  a  day  upon  the  teacher  who 
was  bom  on  the  twentieth  of  May  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

Mill  was  once  called  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  saint  of  rationalism,  and  the  desig- 
nation was  a  happy  one.  The  canoni- 
sation of  a  saint  in  the  Roman  com- 
munion Is  preceded  by  the  dozen  or 
more  preliminary  steps  of  beatification; 
and  the  books  tell  us  that  the  person  to 
be  beatified  must  be  shown  to  have 
practised  in  a  signal  degree  the  three 
theological  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  and  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
of  Prudence,  Justice,  Courage,  and 
Temperance.  I  think  Mill  would 
emerge  in  perfect  safety  from  such  an 
inquisition,  on  any  rational  or  ration- 
alistic interpretation  of  those  high 
terms;  nor  need  we  be  at  all  afraid 
that  the  adtocutus  diaboU  will  find  fatal 


flaws  in  any  deposition  that  time's  un- 
kind hand  may  bring  to  light  His  life 
was  true  to  his  professions,  and  was  no 
less  tolerant,  liberal,  unselfish,  single- 
minded,  high,  and  eitrenuous  than  they 
were.  •' 

Nobody  who  claims  to  deal  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history  with  the  intellectual  fer- 
mentation between  1840  and  1870  or  a 
little  longer,  whatever  value  the  his- 
torian may  choose  to  set  upon  Its 
products,  can  fall  to  assign  a  leading 
influence  to  MilL  One  of  the  choicest 
spirits  of  our  age,  for  example,  was 
Henry  Sidgwick,  and  he  has  told  how 
he  began  his  study  of  philosophy  with 
the  works  of  Mill,  '*who,  I  think,  had 
attained  the  full  height  (1800)  of  that 
remarkable  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised over  youthful  thought,  and  per- 
haps I  may  say  the  thought  of  the 
country  generally,  for  a  period  of  some 
years."  "No  one  thinker,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  ever  had  anything  like  equal 
Influence  in  the  forty  years  or  so  that 
have  elapsed  since  Mill's  dominion  be- 
gan to  weaken."  To  dilate  on  Mill's 
achievements,  said  Herbert  Spencer, 
"and  to  Insist  upon  the  wideness  of  his 
influence  over  the  thought  of  his  time, 
and  consequently  over  the  action  of 
his  time,  seems  to  me  superfluous." 
Spencer  was  rightly  chary  of  random 
compliments,  yet  he  declared  that  he 
should  value  Mill's  agreement  more 
than  that  of  any  other  thinker.  It 
would  be  easy  to  collect  copious  testi- 
mony to  this  extraordinary  supremacy. 
One  may  recall  Talne's  vivacious  di- 
alogue with  some  Oxford  friend,  actual 
or  Imaginary,  in  the  sixties:— 

What  have  you  English  got  that  is 
original?— Stuart  MilL— What  is  Stuart 
Mill?— A  publicist;  his  little  book  on 
Liberty  Is  as  good  as  your  Rousseau's 
Social  Contract  is  bad,   for  Mill  cod- 


John  Stuart  Mill. 


eludes  as  strongly  for  tbe  independence 
of  the  individnal  as  Rousseau  for  tbe 
despotism  of  tbe  State.— Tbat  is  not 
enough  to  make  a  philosopher.  What 
else?— An  economist,  who  goes  beyond 
his  science,  and  subordinates  produc- 
tion to  man,  instead  of  subordinating 
man  to  production.— Still  not  enough  to 
make  a  philosopher.  What  more?—  A 
lOfiTician.— Of  what  school?— His  own.  I 
told  you  be  was  an  original  -Then 
who  are  his  friends?— Locke  and  Comte 
in  the  front;  then  Hume  and  Newton.— 
Is  he  systematic?— a  speculative  re- 
former?—Oh  he  has  far  too  much  mind 
for  that  He  does  not  pose  in  the  maj- 
esty of  a  restorer  of  science;  be  does 
not  proclaim,  like  your  Germans,  that 
his  book  is  going  to  open  a  new  era  for 
the  human  race.  He  walks  step  by 
step,  a  little  slowly,  and  often  close  to 
the  ground  across  a  host  of  instance 
and  example.  He  excels  in  giving  pre- 
cision to  an  idea,  in  disentangling  a 
principle,  in  recovering  it  from  under 
a  crowd  of  different  cases,  in  refuting, 
in  distinguishing,  in  arguing.— Has  he 
arrived  at  any  great  conception  of  a 
Whole?— Yes.— Has  be  a  personal  and 
complete  idea  of  nature  and  the  human 
mind?— Yes. 

Though  the  reader,  if  he  be  so 
minded,  may  smile  at  this  to-day,  still 
it  is  a  true  summary  of  the  claim  then 
made  for  Mill,  of  the  position  generally 
assented  to  (by  Taine  himself  among 
others),  and  of  aims  partially  if  not 
wholly  achieved.  Bentham  founded  a 
great  school,  James  Mill  inspired  a  po- 
litical group,  Dugald  Stewart  impressed 
a  talented  band  with  love  of  virtue  and 
of  truth.  John  Mill  possessed  for  a 
time  a  more  general  ascendency  than 
any  of  these.  Just  as  Macaulay's  Es- 
says fixed  literary  and  historical  sub- 
jects for  the  average  reader,  so  the 
writings  of  Mill  set  the  problems  and 
defined  the  channels  for  people  with  a 
taste  for  political  thinking  and  thinking 
deeper  than  political.  He  opened  all 
the  ground,  touched  all  the  issues, 
posed  all  the  questions  in  the  spheres 
where  the  intellects  of  men  must  be 


most  active.  It  is  true,  Miirs  fame  and 
influence  are  no  longer  what  they  were. 
How  should  they  be?  As  if  perpetuity 
of  direct  power  or  of  personal  renown 
could  fall  to  any  philosopher's  lot,  out- 
side the  little  group  consecrated  by  tra- 
dition. Books  outside  of  the  enchanted 
realm  of  art  and  imagination  become 
spent  forces;  men  who  were  the 
driving  agents  of  their  day  sink  into 
literary  names,  and  take  a  faded 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  exhausted 
influences. 

The  philosophic  teacher's  fame,  like 
the  statesman's  or  the  soldier's— like  the 
great  navigator's,  inventor's,  or  discov- 
erer's—€  color  d'erha,  is  like  the  grass, 
whose  varying  hue- 
Doth  come  and  go— by  that  same  sun 

destroyed 
From  whose  warm  ray  its  vigor  first 

it  drew. 

New  needs  emerge.  Proportions 
change.  Ftesh  strata  are  uncovered. 
Theories  once  charged  with  potency 
evaporate.  So  a  later  generation  must 
play  umpire.  How  should  Mill  be  bet- 
ter off  than  Grotius  or  Montesquieu, 
Descartes  or  Locke,  or  Jean  Jacques, 
or  any  of  the  others  who  in  their  day 
shook  the  world,  or  lighted  up  some 
single  stage  of  the  world's  dim  jour- 
ney? As  is  well  put  for  our  present 
case,  a  work  great  in  itself  and  of  ex- 
clusive authorship  is  not  the  only  way 
in  which  original  power  manifests  It- 
self. "A  multitude  of  small  impres- 
sions," says  Bain,  the  most  sinewy  of 
Mill's  allies,  '*may  have  the  accumu- 
lated effect  of  a  mighty  whole.  Who 
shall  sum  up  Mill's  collective  influence 
as  an  instructor  in  politics,  ethics, 
logic,  and  metaphysics?  No  calculus 
can  integrate  the  innumerable  little 
pulses  of  knowledge  and  of  thought 
that  he  has  made  to  vibrate  in  the 
minds  of  bis  generation." 

The  amazing  story  of  his  education  is 
well  known  from  his  own  account  of  it 
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In  after  years  he  told  Miss « Caroline 
Fox,  whose  ''Journals''  are  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all  the  surviving  memorials 
of  Mill,  *  that  his  father  made  him  study 
ecclesiastical  history  before  he  was  ten. 
This  method  of  early  intense  applica- 
tion he  would  not  recommend  to  others; 
in  most  cases  it  would  not  answer,  and 
where  it  does,  the  buoyancy  of  youth 
is  entirely  superseded  by  the  maturity 
of  manhood,  and  action  is  v^ry  likely 
to  be  merged  in  reflection.  'I  never 
was  a  boy/  he  said,  'never  played  at 
cricket;  it  is  better  to  let  Nature  have 
her  own  way.'  "  He  has  told  us  what 
were  his  father's  moral  inculcations- 
justice,  temperance  (to  which  he  gave 
a  very  extended  application),  veracity, 
perseverance,  readiness  to  encounter 
pain  and  especially  labor;  regard  for 
the  public  good;  estimation  of  persons 
according  to  their  merits,  and  of  things 
according  to  their  intrinsic  usefulness; 
a  life  of  exertion  in  contradiction  to  one 
of  self-indulgent  ease  and  sloth.  But 
James  Mill,  when  all  was  said,  "thought 
human  life  a  poor  thing  at  best,  after 
the  freshness  of  youth  and  of  satisfied 
curiosity  had  gone  by."  He  would 
sometimes  say  that  if  life  were  made 
what  it  might  be  by  good  government 
and  good  education,  it  would  be  worth 

• 

having,  but  he  never  spoke  with  any- 
thing like  enthusiasm  even  of  that 
possibility.  Passionate  emotions  he  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  madness,  and  the 
Intense  was  a  byword  of  scornful  dis- 
approbation. In  spite  of  training  his 
son  grew  to  be  very  different.  John 
Mill's  opinions  on  subjects  where  emo- 
tion was  possible  or  appropriate  were 
suffused  by  feeling;  and  admiration, 
anger,  contempt  often  found  intense 
enough  expression.  Nor  did  a  hint 
ever  escape  him  about  life  being  "a 
poor  thing  at  best"  All  pointed  the 
other  way.  "Happiness."  he  once 
wrote,  "is  not  a  life  of  rapture;  but  mo- 
ments of  such  in  an  existence  made  up 
of  few  and  transitory  pains,  many  and 


various  pleasures,  with  a  decided  pre- 
dominance of  the  active  over  the  pas- 
sive, and  having  as  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  not  to  expect  from  life  more 
than  it  is  capable  of  bestowing."  Even 
friendly  philosophers  have  denounced 
this  as  a  rash  and  off-hand  formula, 
and  they  may  be  right;  for  anything 
that  I  know,  analysis  mig^t  kill  it 
Meanwhile  it  touches  at  least  three 
vital  points  in  a  reasonable  standard 
for  a  life  well  laid  out  Mill  had  his 
moments  of  discouragement,  but  they 
never  lasted  long  and  never  arrested 
effort 

He  realized  how  great  an  expenditure 
of  the  reformer's  head  and  heart,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  went  in  vain  attempts 
to  make  the  political  dry  bones  live. 
With  cheerful  stoicism  he  accepted 
this  law  of  human  things.  "When  the 
end  comes,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
pensive  vein,  "the  whole  of  life  will 
appear  but  as  a  day,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion of  any  moment  to  us  then  will  be. 
Has  that  day  been  wasted?  Wasted  It 
has  not  been  by  those  who  have  been, 
for  however  short  a  time,  a  source  of 
happiness  and  of  moral  good  even  to 
the  narrowest  circle.  But  there  is 
only  one  plain  rule  of  life  eternally 
binding,  and  independent  of  all  vari- 
ation of  creeds,  embracing  equally  the 
greatest  moralities  and  the  smallest; 
it  is  this.  Try  thyself  unweariedly  till 
thou  flndest  the  highest  thing  thou  art 
capable  of  doing,  faculties  and  circum- 
stances being  both  duly  considered, 
and  then  do  it"  This  responsibility  for 
life  and  gifts  was  once  put  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  a  threefold  disposition  to 
resist  the  tyranny  of  self;  to  recognize 
the  rule  of  duty;  to  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  the  higher  over  the  lower 
parts  of  our  nature.  Mill  had  none  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  faith  in  an  over-ruling 
Providence;  but  in  a  famous  passage  he 
set  out  his  conviction  that  social  feel- 
ing in  men  themselves  might  do  as 
well:— 
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l^ls  firm  foDndation  is  that  of  tbe 
social  feelings  of  mankind;  tbe  desire 
to  be  in  unity  with  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, which  is  already  a  powerful  prin- 
ciple in  human  nature,  and  happily  one 
of  those  which  tend  to  become  stronger, 
even  without  express  inculcation,  from 
the  influences  of  ciTilization.  Men  are 
under  a  necessity  of  conceiving  them- 
selves as  at  least  abstaining  from  all 
the  grosser  injuries,  and  (if  only  for 
their  own  protection)  living  In  a  state 
of  constant  protest  against  them.  They 
are  also  familiar  with  the  fact  of  co- 
operating with  others,  and  proposing  to 
themselves  a  collective,  not  an  individ- 
ual, interest,  as  the  aim  (at  least  for 
the  time  being)  of  their  actions. . .  .  Not 
only  does  all  strengthening  of  social 
ties,  and  all  healthy  growth  of  society, 
give  to  each  individual  a  stronger  per- 
sonal Interest  in  practically  consulting 
the  welfare  of  others;  it  also  leads  him 
to  identify  his  feelings  more  and  more 
with  their  good  or  at  least  with  an 
ever  greater  degree  of  practical  consid- 
eration for  it  He  comes,  as  though 
Instinctively,  to  be  conscious  of  him- 
self as  a  being  who  of  course  pays  re- 
gard to  others.  The  good  of  others 
becomes  to  him  a  thing  naturally  and 
necessarily  to  be  attended  to,  like  any 
of  the  physical  conditions  of  our  exist- 
ence. ...  In  an  improving  state  of 
mind,  the  influences  are  constantly  on 
the  increase  which  tend  to  generate  in 
each  individual  a  feeling  of  unity  with 
all  the  rest;  which  feeling,  if  perfect, 
would  make  him  never  think  of,  or  de- 
sire, any  beneflcial  condition  for  him- 
self, in  the  benefits  of  which  they  are 
not  included. 

The  failure  of  what  he  regarded  as  an 
expiring  theology  made  this  exaltation 
of  social  feeling  a  necessity.  One  pro- 
found master  sentiment  with  Mill  was 
passionate  hatred  for  either  coarse  or 
subtle  abuse  of  power.  Hatred  of  op- 
pression in  all  its  forms  burned  deep 
in  his  inmost  being.  It  inspired  those 
fierce  pages  against  the  maleficence  of 
Nature  (in  the  "Three  Essays  on  Re- 
ligion"), his  almost  vindictive  Indict- 
ment of  Nature's  immorality— immoral 


because  "^the  course  of  natural  phenom- 
ena is  replete  with  everything  that 
when  committed  by  human  beings  is 
most  worthy  of  abhorrence;  so  that  any 
one  who  endeavored  in  his  actions  to 
imitate  the  natural  course  of  things 
would  be  universally  seen  and  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  wickedest  of  men." 
Tl^is  poignant  piece  is  perhaps  the  only 
chapter  to  be  found  in  his  writings 
where  he  throws  aside  his  ordinary 
measure  of  reserve,  and  allows  himself 
the  stem  relief  of  vehement  and  exalted 
declamation.  The  same  wrath  that 
blasses  in  him  when  he  is  asked  to  use 
glozing  words  about  the  moral  atroci- 
ties of  Nature  to  man,  breaks  out  un- 
abated when  he  recounts  the  tyrannical 
brutalities  of  man  to  woman.  Nor  even 
did  the  fiame  of  his  indignation  bum 
low,  when  he  thought  of  the  callous 
recklessness  of  men  and  women  to  help- 
less animals--our  humble  friends  and 
ministers  whose  power  of  loyalty,  at- 
tachment, patience,  fidelity  so  often 
seems  to  deserve  as  good  a  word  as 
human  or  a  better. 

The  great  genius  of  Pity  in  that  age 
was  Victor  Hugo,  and  a  sui>erb  genius 
it  was.  But  in  Mill  pity  and  wrath  at 
the  wrong  and  the  stupidities  of  the 
world  nerved  him  to  steadfast  work 
and  thought  in  definite  channels.  His 
postulate  of  a  decided  predominance 
of  the  active  over  the  passive  meant 
devotion  of  thought  to  practical  ends. 
His  life  was  not  stimulated  by  mere 
intellectual  curiosity,  but  by  the  reso- 
lute purpose  of  furthering  human  im- 
provement. Nor  had  he  the  love  that 
prompts  some  strong  men  for  dialectic 
for  its  own  sake;  he  would  have  cared 
as  little  for  this  vain  eristic,  as  he 
cared  for  the  insipid  pleasures  and  spu- 
rious business  that  go  to  make  up  the 
lower  species  of  men  of  the  world.  His 
daily  work  at  the  old  Bast  India  House; 
vigorous  and  profitable  disputation  with 
a  chosen  circle  of  helpful  friends;  much 
travelling;  lending  a  hand  in  reviews  <^ 
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wherever  else  he  saw  a  way  of  spread- 
ing the  ll^t— such  were  the  outer 
events.  In  all  he  was  bent  on  making 
the  most  of  life  as  a  sacred  instrument 
for  good  purposes.  The  production  of 
two  such  works  as  the  "Logic"  (1848) 
and  the  "Political  Economy"  (1848)  was 
drain  enough  on  vital  energy.  They 
were  the  most  sustained  of  his  efforts. 
But  he  never  desisted  or  stood  still. 
His  correspondence  with  Comte,  to 
whom  he  owed  and  avowed  so  large  a 
debt,  is  the  most  vivid  Illustration  of 
the  vigor  and  tenacity  with  which  he 
threw  himself  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year  into  the  formation  and  prop- 
agation of  what  he  took  for  right 
opinions. 

He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Westminster  during  a  short  and  a 
bad  Parliament  (1865-68)  where  old  par- 
ties were  at  sea,  new  questions  were  in- 
sincerely handled,  and  the  authority  of 
leaders  was  dubious  and  disputable. 
The  oratory  happened  to  be  brilliant, 
but  Mill  was  never  of  those  who  make 
the  ideal  of  government  to  be  that 
which  consists  "in  the  finest  speeches 
made  before  the  steadiest  and  largest 
majority."  Fawcett,  the  most  devoted 
of  all  his  personal  and  political  adhe- 
rents, and  at  that  time  himself  a  mem- 
ber, used  to  insist  that  Mill's  presence  in 
the  House  was  of  value  as  raising  the 
moral  tone  of  that  powerful  but  pecul- 
iar assembly.  At  the  same  time  he 
could  not  but  deplore  the  excessive  sen- 
sitiveness to  duty  and  conscience  that 
made  Mill  nail  himself  to  his  seat  from 
tiie  opening  of  every  sitting  to  Its  end. 
Mill  would  perhaps  have  had  a  better 
chance  of  real  Influence  in  our  more 
democratic  House  to-day,  than  in  that 
hour  of  unprincipled  faction  and  be- 
wildered strategy.  As  It  was,  members 
felt  that  his  presence  was  in  some  way 
an  honor  to  them,  and  they  listened 
with  creditable  respect  to  speeches  that 
were  acute,  well-argued,  apt  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  not  too  long  nor  too  many. 


But,  after  all,  Mill  was  not  of  them, 
and  he  was  not  at  home  with  them. 
Disraeli  is  said  to  have  called  him  "a 
political  finishing  governess."  Bright, 
when  privately  reproached  for  dissent- 
ing on  the  ballot  or  something  else  from 
so  great  a  thinker,  replied  In  his  gruff- 
est tone  that  the  worst  of  great  think- 
ers is  that  they  generally  think  wrong. 
The  sally  would  have  been  ungrateful 
if  it  had  been  serious,  for  on  all  the 
grand  decisive  Issues— American  Slav- 
ery, Free  Trade,  Reform— Mill  and 
Bright  fou^t  side  by  side.  He  was 
sometimes  spoken  of  for  the  India  Of- 
fice when  the  time  should  come,  and  he 
undoubtedly  knew  more  of  India  than 
all  Secretaries  of  State  ever  installed 
there  put  together.  But  he  had  refused 
a  seat  on  the  Indian  Council  when  it 
was  first  formed,  for  the  reason  that 
he  doubted  the  working  of  the  new 
system;  and  as  it  happened,  he  lost  his 
seat  in  Parliament  before  the  Liberals 
returned  to  power  (when,  by  the  way, 
India  was  proposed  to  Bright).  So  we 
cannot  test  Mill  by  the  old  Greek  saw 
that  office  showa  the  man.  His  true 
ambition,  and  a  lofty  one  It  must  be 
counted,  was  to  affect  the  course  of 
events  In  his  time  by  affecting  the 
course  of  thought 

It  is  a  curious  irony  that  the  author 
of  the  inspiring  passage  on  Social  Feel- 
ing above  quoted  should  be  a  target 
for  slings  and  arrows  from  Socialist 
sects,  as  the  cold  apostle  of  hardened 
individualism.  As  if  the  obnoxious 
creed  in  this.  Its  narrow  sense,  were  in 
those  days  possible  to  any  reflective 
mind  of  Mill's  calibre.  The  terrific  mili- 
tary surge  that  swept  and  roared  over 
Europe  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  fall  of  the  French  Monarchy  In 
1789,  no  sooner  drew  back  from  the 
shore  than  there  emerged  what  we 
summarily  style  the  Social  Question. 
Catholic  writers  of  marked  grasp  and 
vision  entered  upon  the  field  of  social 
reconstruction  with  Conservative  sword 
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and  trowel  in  their  bands,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  champions  from 
within  the  same  fold,  and  aiming  at  the 
same  reconciliation,  but  armed  with  the 
antagonistic  principles  of  Liberalism. 
In  England  Bentham  and  his  school 
applied  themselves  to  social  reform, 
mainly  in  the  sphere  of  law,  with  the 
aid  of  democratic  politics.  All  that  was 
best  and  soundest  in  Benthamism  was 
absorbed  by  Mill.  He  widened  its  base, 
deepened  the  philosophic  foundations, 
and  in  his  *'Logic"  devised  an  approach 
to  reform  from  a  novel  direction,  far 
away  from  platforms,  Cabinets,  Bills, 
and  electioneering  posters.  '*The  no- 
tion,'* he  says  in  his  Autobiography, 
"that  truths  external  to  the  mind  may 
be  known  by  intuition  or  consciousness, 
independently  of  observation  or  experi- 
ence, is,  I  am  persuaded,  in  these  times, 
the  great  intellectual  support  of  false 
doctrines  and  bad  Institutions.  By  the 
aid  of  this  theory  every  inveterate  be- 
lief and  every  intense  feeling,  of  which 
the  origin  is  not  remembered.  Is  en- 
abled to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of 
justifying  itself  by  reason,  and  is 
erected  into  its  own  all-sufficient 
voucher  and  justification.  There  never 
was  such  an  instrument  devised  for 
consecrating  all  deep-seated  preju- 
dices." 

The  *'Logic*'  was  an  elaborate  at- 
tempt  to  perform  the  practical  task 
of  dislodging  intuitive  philosophy,  as  a 
step  towards  sounder  thinking  about 
society  and  institutions;  as  a  step,  in 
other  words,  towards  Liberalism. 

In  1861  Taine  wrote  a  chapter  on  the 
book,  and  Mill  said  no  more  exact  or 
complete  idea  of  its  contents  as  a  body 
of  philosophic  doctrine  could  be  found. 
But  he  demurred  to  Talne*8  description 
of  Its  psychology  as  peculiarly  English, 
and  Mllrs  words  give  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  his  own  view  of  his  place  in 
the  filiation  of  philosophy.  The  psychol- 
ogy was  peculiarly  English,  he  says, 
In    the    first    half    of    the    eighteenth 


century,  beginning  with  Locke,  down 
to  the  reaction  against  Hume.  This 
reaction,  beginning  In  Scotland,  long 
dressed  itself  in  German  form, 
and  ended  by  invading  the  whole 
field.  "When  I  wrote  my  book,'  I  stood 
nearly  alone  in  my  opinion;  and  though 
my  way  of  looking  at  matters  found  a 
degree  of  sympathy  that  I  did  not  ex- 
pect, there  were  still  to  be  found  In 
England  twenty  a  priori  and  spiritual- 
ist philosophers  for  one  partisan  of  the 
doctrine  of  experience.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  our  reaction  of  seventy  years, 
the  philosophy  of  experience  has  been 
regarded  as  French,  just  as  you  qualify 
It  as  English.  Each  view  is  a  mistake. 
The  two  systems  follow  each  other  by 
law  of  reaction  all  over  the  world. 
Only  the  different  countries  never  ex- 
actly  coincided  eitheit  in  revolution  or 
counter-revolution." 

There  is  no  room  here  to  state,  dis- 
cuss, estimate,  or  classify  Mill's  place 
in  the  stream  of  philosophic  history. 
The  volume  of  criticism  to  which  he 
exposed  such  extensive  surface  was  im- 
mense, and  soon  after  his  death  the 
hostile  tide  began  pretty  rapidly  to  rise. 
T.  H.  Green,  at  the  height  of  his  influ- 
ence in  Oxford,  assailed  Mill's  main 
positions  both  in  logic  and  metaphysic. 
Dr.  Caird  urged  fresh  objections.  They 
multiplied.  It  was  Inevitable  that  they 
should.  Those  later  writings  of  his 
which  brought  Mill's  vogue  to  a  climax, 
appeared  at  the  very  moment  when 
there  broke  upon  the  scene  the  over- 
whelming floods  of  evolutionary  spec- 
ulation, which  seemed  destined  to  shift 
or  sweep  away  the  beacons  that  had 
lighted  his  philosophic  course.  "Lib- 
erty," for  instance,  was  published  in 
1859,  the  very  year  of  Darwin's  "Origin 
of  Species."  As  one  of  the  most  ardent 
disciples  of  the  school  has  put  the  mat- 
ter in  slightly  excited  form— when  the 
new  progressive  theories  burst  upon  the 
world,  Comte  was  left  stranded,  Hegel 
was  relegated  with  a  bow  to  a   few 
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Oxford  tutors.  Buckle  was  exploded 
like  an  inflated  windbag,  and  "even 
Mill  himself— okrnim  et  venerabile  nomen 
—was  felt  to  be  lacking  In  full  appreci- 
ation of  the  dynamic  and  kinetic  ele- 
ment in  universal  nature.*'  Mill  has 
not  been  left  without  defenders.  One 
of  them  (Mr.  Hobhouse  in  his  ^'Theory 
of  Knowledge'*)  holds  that  the  head  and 
front  of  his  offending  was  that  unlike 
other  philosophers,  he  wrote  intelligi- 
bly enough  for  inconsistencies  to  be 
found  out  Mr.  Haldane,  who  regards 
the  ''Examination  of  Hamilton'*  as  the 
greatest  of  Mill's  writings,  vindicates  a 
place  for  him  as  going  far  down  in  the 
deepest  regions  of  ontology,  as  coming 
near  to  the  old  conclusions  of  the  Ger- 
mans long  ago,  ''conclusions  to  which 
many  writers  and  thinkers  of  our  time 
are  now  tending."  The  third  book  of 
the  "Logic"  (on  Induction)  is  counted 
by  competent  judges  to  be  the  best 
work  he  ever  did.  So  far,  the  most 
elaborate  exposition,  criticism,  and  am- 
plification of  Mill's  work  and  thought 
has  come  from  the  brave  and  true- 
hearted  Leslie  Stephen,  in  one  of  his 
three  volumes  on  the  Utilitarians. 

Whether  Mill  tried  to  pass  "by  a  high- 
way in  the  air"  from  psychological  hed- 
onism to  utilitarianism;  whether  his  ex- 
planation of  the  sentence,  "the  Marshal 
Niel  is  a  yellow  rose,"  be  right  or 
wrong;  whether  the  basis  on  which  he 
founds  induction  be  strong  or  weak; 
whether  his  denial  of  the  accuracy  of 
geometry  has  or  has  not  a  real  foun- 
dation; whether  his  doctrine  of  "insep- 
arable association"  exposes  the  radical 
defect  in  the  laws  of  association  — 
these,  and  the  hundred  other  questions 
over  which  expert  criticism  has  ranged 
ever  since  his  time  are  not  for  us  to- 
day. Even  those  who  do  not  place  him 
highest,  agree  that  at  least  he  raised 
the  true  points,  put  the  shiarpest  ques- 
tions, and  swept  away  the  most  tire- 
some cobwebs.  If  the  metaphysical 
controversy  has  not  always  been  good- 


natured,  perhaps  it  is  because  on  ne  se 
pasaionne  que  pour  oe  qui  est  obsour. 

In  point  of  literary  style  —  a  thing  on 
which  many  coxcombries  have  sprung 
up  since  Mill's  day  —  although  both  his 
topics  and  his  temperament  denied  him 
a  place  among  the  greatest  masters,  yet 
his  writing  had  for  the  younger  men  of 
his  generation  a  grave  power  well  fitted 
for  the  noble  task  of  making  men  love 
truth  and  search  for  it.  There  is  no 
ambition  in  his  style.  He  never  forced 
his  praise.  Even  when  anger  moves 
him,  the  ground  does  not  tremble  under 
him,  as  when  Bossuet  or  Burke  ex- 
horts, denounces,  wrestles,  menaces, 
and  thunders.  He  has  none  of  the  in- 
comparably winning  graces  by  which 
Newman  made  mere  siren  style  do  duty 
for  exact,  penetrating,  and  coherent 
thought;  by  which,  moreover,  he 
actually  raised  his  Ohurch  to  what 
would  not  so  long  before  have  seemed 
a  strange  and  incredible  rank  in  the 
mind  of  Protestant  E^ngland.  Style  has 
worked  many  a  miracle  before  now, 
but  none  more  wonderful  than  New- 
raan*s.  Mill's  Journey  from  Bentham, 
Malthus,  Ricardo,  to  Ooleridge,  Words- 
worth, Oomte,  and  then  on  at  last  to 
some  of  those  Manichean  speculations 
that  so  perplexed  or  scandalized  his 
disciples,  was  almost  as  striking, 
though  not  so  picturesquely  described, 
as  Newman's  journey  from  Evangel- 
icalism to  Rome.  These  graces  were 
none  of  Mill's  gifts,  nor  could  he  have 
coveted  them.  He  did  not  impose;  he 
drew,  he  led,  he  quickened  with  a  liv- 
ing force  and  fire  the  commonplace 
that  truth  is  a  really  serious  and  rather 
difiicult  affair,  worth  persistently  pur- 
suing in  every  path  where  duty  beck- 
ons. He  made  people  feel,  with  a  kind 
of  eagerness  evidently  springing  from 
internal  inspiration,  that  the  true  dig- 
nity of  man  Is  mind. 

We  English  have  never  adopted  the 
French  word  justease,  as  distinct  from 
Justice;   possibly  we  have  been  apt  to 
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fall  short  in  the  quality  that  justeaae 
denotes.  ''Without  justesse  of  mind," 
said  Voltaire,  "there  is  nothing."  If 
we  were  bound  to  the  extremely  un- 
reasonable task  of  finding  a  single 
word  for  a  mind  so  wide  as  Miirs  in 
the  range  of  its  interests,  so  diversified 
in  methods  of  intellectual  approach,  so 
hospitable  to  new  intellectual  and 
moral  impressions,  we  might  do  worse 
than  single  out  jmtesae  as  the  key  to 
his  method,  the  key  to  what  is  best  in 
his  influence,  the  mastermark  and  dis- 
tinction of  his  way  of  offering  his 
thou^ts  to  the  world.  Measure  and 
reserve  in  mere  language  was  not  the 
secret,  though  neither  teacher  nor  dis- 
ciple can  be  the  worse  for  measuring 
language.  In  a  country  where,  as  has 
often  been  said,  politics  and  religion 
are  the  two  absorbing  fields  of  discus- 
sion, and  where  politics  is  the  field  in 
which  men  and  newspapers  are  most 
incessantly  vocal  and  vociferous, 
fustesse  naturally  seems  but  a  tame  and 
shambling  virtue.  For  if  we  were 
always  candid,  always  on  the  watch 
against  over-statement,  always  anx- 
ious to  be  even  fairer  to  our  adver- 
sary's case  than  to  our  own,  what 
would  become  of  politics?  Why,  there 
would  be  no  politics.  In  that  sphere 
we  must,  as  it  might  seem,  accept  the 
dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  **to  treat 
your  opponent  with  respect  is  to  give 
him  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled." 

If  it  be  true  that  very  often  more 
depends  upon  the  temper  and  spirit  in 
which  men  hold  their  opinions  than 
upon  the  opinions  themselves,  Mill  wa:$ 
indeed  our  benefactor.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  of  his  career  he  was  forced 
into  the  polemical  attitude  over  the 
whole  field;  into  an  incessant  and  man- 
ful wrestle  for  what  he  thought  true 
and  righ^  against  what  he  regarded  as 
false  or  wrong.  One  of  his  merits  was 
the  way  in  which  he  fought  these  bat- 
tles —  the  pains  he  took  to  find  out  the 


strength  of  an  opposing  argument;  the 
modesty  that  made  him  treat  the  op- 
ponent as  an  equal;  an  entire  freedom 
from  pedagogue's  arrogance.  In  one 
or  two  of  his  earlier  pieces  he  knows 
how  to  give  a  trouncing;  to  Brougham, 
for  instance,  for  his  views  on  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848.  His  private 
judgments  on  philosophic  or  other  per- 
formances were  often  severe.  Dean 
Mansel  preached  a  once  celebrated  set 
of  Bampton  lectures  against  him,  and 
undergraduates  flocked  to  Saint  Mary's 
to  hear  them,  with  as  much  zest  as  they 
would  to-day  manifest  about  fiscal  re- 
form or  the  Education  Bill.  Mill 
privately  spoke  of  MansePs  book  as 
''loathsome,"  but  his  disdain  was 
usually  mute.  A  philosopher  once 
thought  that  a  review  of  his  theory  of 
vision  was  arrogant  and  overbearing. 
Mill  replied  in  words  that  are  a  good 
example  of  his  can6ns  for  a  critic:— 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  arro- 
gance than  is  implied  by  thinking  our- 
selves right  and  by  consequence  Mr. 
Bailey  wrong.  We  certainly  did  not 
feel  ourselves  required,  by  consider- 
ation for  him,  to  state  our  difference  of 
opinion  with  pretended  hesitation.  We 
should  not  have  written  on  the  subject 
unless  we  had  been  able  to  form  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  it,  and  having  done  so, 
to  have  expressed  that  opinion  other- 
wise than  decidedly  would  have  been 
cowardice  not  modesty;  it  would  have 
been  sacrificing  our  conviction  of  truth 
to  fear  of  offence.  To  dispute  the 
soundness  of  a  man's  doctrines  and  the 
conclusiveness  of  his  arguments  may. 
always  be  interpreted  as  an  assumption 
of  superiority  over  him;  true  courtesy, 
however,  between  thinkers  is  not 
shown  by  refraining  from  this  sort  of 
assumption,  but  by  tolerating  it  in  one 
another. 

It  was  this  candid,  patient  and  self- 
controlled  temper  that  provoked  the 
truly  remarkable  result  — a  man  im- 
mersed in  unsparing  controversy  for 
most  of  his  life,  controversy,  too,  on 
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all  the  sabjectfl  where  difference  of 
opinion  is  aptest  to  Icindle  anger,  con- 
tempt, and  even  the  horrid  and  ir- 
relevant imputation  of  personal  sin, 
and  yet  somehow  held  in  general  honor 
as  a  sort  of  oracle,  instead  of  having 
presented  to  him  that  fatal  cnp  of  hem- 
lock which  has  so  often  been  the  re- 
former's portion.  He  really  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  sort  of  pc^ular  halo 
round  the  dismal  and  derided  name  of 
philosopher,  and  his  books  on  political 
theory  and  sociological  laws  went  into 
cheap  popular  editions.  Like  Locke 
and  Hobbes,  he  propounded  .g^ieral 
ideas  for  particular  occasions,  and 
built  dykes  and  ramparts  on  rational 
principles  for  movements  that  had 
their  source  not  so  much  in  reasoning 
as  in  passions  and  interests,  sectarian 
or  material,  and  in  the  confused  and 
turbid  rush  pf  Intractable  events. 

Among  all  the  changes  of  social 
ordinance  in  Mill's  day  and  generation, 
none  is  more  remarkable,  and  it  may 
by-and-by  be  found  that  none  cuts 
deeper,  than  the  successive  stages  of 
the  emancipation  of  women.  And  to 
tills  no  thinker  or  writer  of  his  time 
contributed  so  powerfully  as  Mill. 
Much  of  tiie  ground  has  now  been  won, 
but  the  mark  made  by  his  little  tract 
on  the  "Subjection  of  Women"  upon 
people  of  better  minds  among  us  was 
profound,  and  a  book  touching  so 
impressively  the  most  penetrating  of 
all  our  human  relations  witii  one  an- 
other Is  slow  to  go  quite  out  of  date. 

In  political  economy  (1848)  he  is  ad- 
mitted, by  critics  not  at  all  disposed 
to  put  his  pretensions  too  high,  to  have 
exercised  without  doubt  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  any  other  writer  since 
Ricardo,  and  as  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  emancipating 
work  between  1820  and  1860  was  done, 
his  book  still  holds  its  ground.  With- 
out being  tempted  into  the  controver- 
sies of  the  hour,  it  is  enough  to  mark 
tiiat  Mill  is  not  of  those  economists  who 


treat  their  propositions  as  absolute  and 
dogmatic,  rather  than  relative  and  con- 
ditional, depending  on  social  time  and 
place.  One  of  the  objects  that  he 
always  had  most  at  heart,  in  his 
capacity  as  publicist,  was  to  set  democ- 
racy on  its  guard  against  itself.  No 
object  could  be  either  more  laudible  or 
more  needed.  He  was  less  successful 
in  dealing  with  Parliamentary  ma- 
chinery than  in  the  infinitely  more  im- 
portant task  of  moulding  and  elevating 
popular  character,  motives,  ideals,  and 
steady  respect  for  truth,  equity,  and 
common  sense— things  that  matter  a 
vast  deal  more  than  machinery.  Save 
the  individual;  dierish  his  freedom;  re- 
spect his  growth  and  leave  room  for  it— 
this  was  ever  the  refrain.  His  book  on 
Representative  Government  set  up  the 
case  against  Carlyle's  glorification  of 
men  like  Napoleon  or  Frederick. 
Within  twenty  years  from  Mill's  death 
the  tide  had  turned  Carlyle's  way,  and 
now  to-day  it  has  turned  back  again. 
Then  in  the  ten  years  before  his  death 
Neo-machiavellianism  rose  to  ascend- 
ency on  the  Ck>ntinent  of  Europe,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later  we  have 
had  a  short  spell  of  Neo-machiavellian- 
ism in  England— end  Justifying  means, 
country  right  or  wrong,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  Here  again  the  tide  has  now 
turned,  and  Millite  sanity  is  for  a  new 
season  restored.  In  the  sovereign  field 
of  tolerance  his  victory  has  been  com- 
plete. Only  those  who  can  recall  the 
social  odium  that  surrounded  heretical 
opinions  before  Mill  began  to  achieve 
popularity  are  able  rightly  to  appreciate 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  in  many  as- 
pects the  protagonist 

In  the  later  years,  when  he  had  trav- 
elled over  the  smooth  places  of  a  man's 
life  and  the  rou^  places,  his  younger 
friends  never  heard  a  word  fall  from 
him  that  did  not  encourage  and  direct; 
and  nobody  that  ever  lived  enjoyed 
more  of  that  highest  of  pleasures,  the 
pointing  the  right  path  for  new  way- 
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farers,  urging  them  to  walk  in  it 
'^Montesquieu  must  die/'  exclaimed  old 
Bentham,  in  a  rare  mood  of  rhapsody; 
"he  must  die  as  bis  great  countryman, 
Descartes,  had  died  before  him;  he  must 
wither  as  the  blade  withers  when  the 
com  Is  ripe;  he  must  die,  but  let  tears 
of  gratitude  and  admiration  bedew  his 
grave."  So  the  pilgrim  may  feel  to- 
day, as  be  stands  by  that  mournful 
grave  aj  windy  Avignon,  city  of  sombre 
London  Timet. 


history  and  forlorn  memories,  where 
Miirs  remains  were  laid  a  generation 
ago  this  month  (May,  1873).  Measure 
the  permanence  of  his  contribution  to 
thought  or  social  action  as  we  will,  he 
will  long  deserve  to  be  commemorated 
as  the  personification  of  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  fruitful  qualities 
within  the  reach  and  compass  of 
mankind. 

John  Morley, 
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VIII. 


One  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution- 
ary terroristic  party,  Ignatius  Mejenet- 
sky,  the  one  who  attracted  Svetlogoub 
into  this  activity,  was  being  transferred 
from  the  province  where  he  was  ar- 
rested to  St  Petersburg.  In  the  same 
provincial  prison  in  which  he  halted 
was  also  being  retained  the  old  secta- 
rian who  had  witnessed  Svetlogoub's 
departure  for  his  execution.  He  was 
shortly  to  be  sent  to  Siberia.  He  never 
ceased  thinking  of  the  true  faith  and 
how  and  from  where  he  could  learn  all 
about  It,  and  sometimes  he  recalled 
to  mind  the  bright  youth  who  had  gone 
to  his  death  with  a  joyful  smile. 

Hearing  that  in  the  same  place  there 
was  confined  a  comrade  of  this  youth, 
a  man  who  shared  his  faith,  the  secta- 
rian was  delighted  and  persuaded  the 
chief  warder  to  let  him  have  an  inter- 
view with  him. 

Mejenetsky,  notwithstanding  the 
strictness  of  prison  discipline,  had  not 
ceased    to    maintain    communications 

« Editor  of  "The  Free  Age  Press,'*  Christ- 
charch,  Hants. 


with  his  party,  and  was  from  day  to 
day  awaiting  news  about  a  mine  he  had 
invented  and  prepared  for  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Tsar's  train.  Now  recollect- 
ing some  details  he  had  overlooked, 
he  was  arranging  the  means  of  trans- 
mitting them  to  his  co-workers.  When 
the  chief  warder  came  to  his  cell,  and 
cautiously.  In  a  low  voice,  told  him  that 
one  of  the  prisoners  wished  to  see  him, 
he  was  glad,  hoping  that  this  interview 
would  be  the  means  of  facilitating  in- 
tercourse with  his  friends. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"A  peasant" 

"What  does  he  want?" 

"He  wishes  to  speak  about  faith." 

Mejentsky  smiled. 

"Well,  send  him  in,"  he  said. 
"These  sectarians  also  detest  the  Gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  he  may  be  of  use," 
thought  he. 

The  warder  went  out,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  opened  the  door  and  let  in  a 
little  shrunken  old  man  with  thick  hair, 
a  thin,  grayish  beard,  and  kind,  weary- 
looking  blue  eyes. 
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"What  do  you  want?"  asked  Me- 
jenetsky. 

The  .old  man  glanced  at  him,  and 
quickly  dropping  his  eyes  stretched  out 
a  small,  active,  dry-looking  hand. 

**What  do  you  want?"  repeated 
Mejenetsky. 

*'I  would  like  to  have  a  word  with 
you." 
"What  about?" 
"About  faith?" 
"What  faith?" 

"They  say  you  are  of  the  same  belief 
as   the  youth   whom   the  servants   of 
Anti-Christ  strangled  with  a  rope  at 
Odessa." 
"What  youth?' 

"Why  the  one  who  was  strangled  at 
Odessa  last  autumn." 
"You  probably  mean  Svetlogoub?" 
"Thafs    the    one.      Was    he    your 
friend?"     The    old    man    with    every 
question  keenly  searched  Mejenetsky's 
face  with  his  kind  eyes,  and  immedi- 
ately looked  down  again. 
**Yes,  he  was  very  near  to  me." 
'And  of  the  same  faith?" 
'Apparently    so,"    said    Mejenetsky, 
smiling. 

"It  is  about  this  I. wish  to  speak  to 
you." 

'What  is  it  exactly  you  require?" 
'To  ascertain  your  faith." 
"Our  faith  .  .  .  well,  sit  down,"  said 
Mejenetsky,    shrugging  his   shoulders. 
"Our  faith  consists  in  this.     We  be- 
lieve that  the  power  has  been  usurped 
by  those  who  torment  and  deceive  the 
people,   and  that  we  should   without 
sparing  ourselves  struggle  with  these 
men   in  order   to  deliver   the   people 
whom  they  exploit"— Mejenetsky  from 
habit    used    this    foreign    word— "tor- 
ment," he   added,  correcting  himself. 
"Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy 
them.    They  kill  and  they  should  be 
killed,  until  they  bethink  themselves." 
The  old  sectarian,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  kept  sighing. 
"Our  faith  consists  in  overthrowing 
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the  despotic  Government,  without  spar- 
ing ourselves,  and  in  establishing  a  f re^a 
representative  national  one." 

The  old  man  sighed  heavily,  got  up 
and,  smoothing  the  folds  of  his  coat, 
went  down  on  his  knees  and  stretched 
himself  out  at  Mejenetsky's  feet,  strik* 
ing  his  forehead  against  the  dirty  floor. 

"Why  are  you  bowing?" 

"Do  not  deceive  me,  tell  me  what 
your  faith  is,"  said  the  old  man,  with- 
out rising  or  lifting  his  head. 

"I  have  told  you  what  it  is.  But  get 
up  or  else  I  won't  talk  with  you." 

The  old  man  got  up. 

"And  this  was  the  faith  of  that 
youth?"  he  said,  standing  In  front  of 
Mejenetsky,  and  from  time  to  time 
looking  into  his  face  with  his  kind  eyes, 
and  again  dropping  them. 

"That  was  his  faith,  and  for  that  he 
was  hanged;  and  I  am  now  being  sent 
to  solitary  confinement  for  the  same 
cause." 

The  old  man  made  a  low  bow  from 
his  waist  and  silently  withdrew. 

"No,  that  was  not  his  faith,"  thought 
he.  "He  knew  the  true  faith,  whereas 
this  one  either  boasts  of  being  of  the 
same  belief  or  else  does  not  wish  to 
disclose  it  . .  .  Well,  then,  I  shall  have 
to  persist  in  my  search.  Both  here  and 
in  Siberia,  God  is  everywhere,  and 
there  are  men  everywhere.  Once  on 
the  road,  ask  your  way,"*  thought  the 
old  man,  and  again  took  up  his  Testa- 
ment, which  opened  of  itself  at  Rev- 
elation, and  putting  on  his  spectacles, 
he  seated  himself  at  the  window  and 
began  to  read. 

IX. 

Another  seven  years  passed.  Me* 
jenetsky  had  concluded  his  solitary  con- 
finement In  the  Petropavlovsky  for- 
tress, and  was  being  transferred  to  pe- 
nal labor. 

He  had  undergone  much  during  those 
seven  years;  but  his  opinions  had  not 
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changed  nor  hts  energy  abated.  Dar- 
ing the  examinations  before  bis  con- 
finement in  the  fortress  he  astonished 
the  prosecutors  and  judges  by  his  firm 
and  contemptuous  attitude  towards 
those  in  whose  power  he  was.  In 
the  depth  of  his  soul,  his  imprisonment, 
and  his  inability  to  complete  the  task 
he  had  commenced,  caused  hinx  much 
suffering,  but  he  did  not  show  this.  As 
soon  as  he  came  in  touch  with  others 
a  fierce  defiance  arose  in  him.  To  the 
questions  put  to  him  he  was  silent,  and 
only  answered  when  there  was  an  op- 
portunity of  spiting  those  who  cross- 
examined  him— the  gendarme  officer  or 
the  prosecutor. 

When  the  usual  statement  was  made 
to  him:  **You  may  alleyiate  your  posi- 
tion by  a  sincere  confession/'  he  smiled 
contemptuously,  and  after  a  silence 
said: 

"If  you  hope  to  force  me  by  adran- 
tage  or  fear  to  betray  my  comrades 
you  are  judging  me  according  to  your 
own  measure.  Can  you  really  imagine 
that,  in  undertaking  the  work  for  which 
you  are  judging  me,  I  had  not  prepared 
myself  for  the  worst?  You  can  neither 
astonish  nor  Intimidate  me  by  anything. 
Do  with  me  what  you  may,  what  you 
like,  but  I  will  not  speak.'* 

And  it  was  pleasant  to  him  to  see  the 
way  they  looked  at  each  other  In 
confusion. 

But  when  he  was  taken  to  the 
Petropavlovsky  fortress  and  placed  in 
a  small  damp  eeH,  with  a  dark  pane  of 
glass  in  a  window  high  up,  he  under- 
stood that  it  was  not  for  months  but 
for  years,  and  was  overcome  with  hor- 
ror. Dreadful  wasr  the  regulated,  life- 
less silence  of  this  place,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  not  he  alone, 
but  that  here,  behind  these  impenetra- 
ble walls,  other  prisoners  were  confined 
—condemned  to  ten,  twenty  years,  com- 
mitting suicide,  being  executed,  going 
mad,  or  gradually  dying  from  consump- 
tion.     Here    were    both    women    and 


men,  and  perhaps  friends.  .  .  .  '^Years 
will  pass,  and  you  also  will  go  mad,  or 
hang  yourself,  or  die,  and  no  one  will 
know  about  it,"  thought  ha 

And  in  his  heart  there  arose  hatred 
against  all  men,  and  especially  against 
those  who  were  the  cause  of  his  incar- 
ceration. This  hatred  demanded  the 
presence  of  some  object  to  hate,  de- 
manded motion,  noise.  But  here  was 
lifeless  silence  and  the  soft  steps  of 
silent  men,  who  did  not  answer  ques- 
tions, the  sound  of  doors  opening  and 
shutting,  the  arrival  of  food  at  regular 
intervals,  the  visits  of  silent  individ- 
uals, and  through  the  dim  glass  the 
light  of  the  rising  sun,  darkness  and 
the  same  silence,  the  same  soft  steps, 
and  the  same  sounds.  Thus  it  was 
to-day,  to-morrow  . . .  And  hatred,  with- 
out finding  an  outlet,  devoured  his 
heart 

He  tried  to  communicate  by  knocks, 
but  received  no  answer,  and  his  knocks 
elicited  again  the  same  soft  steps,  and 
the  even  voice  of  a  man  threatenltig 
him  with  the  dark  cell. 

His  only  period  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment was  during  sleep,  but  after  this 
the  awakening  was  dreadful.  In  his 
dreams  he  always  saw  himself  at  lib- 
erty, and  mostly  absorbed  with  inter- 
ests which  he  regarded  as  incompatible 
with  his  revolutionary  life.  He  played 
on  some  kind  of  strange  fiddle,  paid 
court  to  young  ladies,  rowed  in  boats, 
went  shooting,  or  else  for  some  strange 
scientific  discovery  he  was  endowed 
with  a  Doctor's  degree  by  a  foreign 
University,  and  In  return  made 
speeches  of  thanks  at  dinner.  These 
dreams  were  so  vivid,  whilst  the  reality 
was  so  dull  and  monotonous,  that  tie 
memories  of  them  were  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  actuality. 

The  painful  feature  of  the  dreams 
was  that  for  the  most  part  he  awoke 
at  the  very  moment  when  something 
was  just  going  to  happen  towards 
which  he  was  striving,  which  he  de- 
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sired.  Suddenly  a  shock  in  the  heart 
and  all  the  pleasant  enTironment  disap- 
peared; there  remained  only  the  painful, 
unsatisfied  longing,  and  again  this  gray 
wall  with  damp  spots  lighted  with  a 
little  lamp,  and  under  his  body  hard 
planks  with  the  straw  bed  pressed  up 
on  one  side. 

Sleep  was  his  best  time.  But  as  his 
confinement  went  on  he  was  less  and 
less  able  to  sleep.  He  sought  sleep  as 
the  greatest  happiness,  and  the  more 
he  desired  it  the  more  wakeful  he  be- 
came. It  was  enough  for  him  to  say, 
"Am  I  falling  asleep,*'  for  sleep  to  be 
dispelled. 

Running  and  jumping  about  in  his 
little  cell  gave  him  no  relief.      From 
this  effort  he  only  became  weak,  and 
excited  hid  nerves  yet  more.      A  pain 
came  In  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  If 
he   closed    his   eyes   there   would    ap- 
pear on  a  dark,  speckled  background, 
weird    faces,    dishevelled,    bald,    big- 
moutiied,    crooked-mouthed,    each   one 
more     awful     than     the    others,     all 
making   the    most    horrible    grimaces. 
Afterwards  they  appeared  to  him  even 
when  his  eyes  were  open,  and  not  faces 
alone  but  whole  figures,  and  they  began 
to  talk  and  to  dance.      He  would  be 
filled  with  terror,  would  Jump  up,  hit 
his  head  against  the  wall  and  scream; 
then  the  little  slide  in  the  door  would 
open,   and   a   slow  even   voice   would 
say: 

"Screaming  is  not  allowed." 

"Call  the  Governor!*'  shrieked  Me- 
Jenetsky.  He  would  get  no  answer 
and  the  slide  would  close. 

And  such  a  despair  would  seize  him 
that  he  desired  only  one  thing— death. 

Once  when  In  such  a  state  he  de- 
cided to  take  his  life.  In  the  ceil  there 
was  an  air  regulator  to  which  one 
might  fix  a  rope  with  a  noose,  and 
mounting  on  the  bed,  hang  oneself.  But 
there  was  no  roj^e:  He  began  to  tear 
hltf  sheet  into  narrow  strips,  but  they 
proved  too  few.   Then  he  decided  to 


starve  himself  to  death,  and  for  two 
days  he  ate  nothing,  but  became  so 
weak  on  the  third  that  a  severe  fit  of 
delirium  took  hold  of  him.  When  his 
food  was  brought  in  he  was  lying  on 
the  fioor,  with  open  eyes,  unconscious. 
The  doctor  came,  put  him  on  the  bed, 
gave  him  some  rum  and  morphia,  and 
he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  next  day  and  found 
the  doctor  standing  over  him  shaking 
his  head,  the  familiar  exhilarating  feel- 
ing of  hatred  which  he  for  long  had 
not  experienced  suddenly  surged  up  In 
Mejenetsky. 

"How  Is  It  you  are  not  ashamed,"  he 
said  to  the  doctor,  whilst  the  latter  with 
bended  head  was  listening  to  his  pulse, 
"of  serving  here?  Why  are  you  treat- 
ing me  In  order  to  torture  me  again? 
It  Is  just  the  same  as  being  present  at 
a  fiogglng  and  allowing  the  operation 
to  be  repeated." 

"Be  good  enough  to  turn  over  on  your 
back,"  said  the  Imperturbed  doctor, 
without  looking  at  him,  and  getting  his 
stethosc<^>e  out  of  a  side  pocket 

'*The  other  doctors  healed  the  wounds 
In  order  that  the  remalnlngf  five  thou- 
sand blows  could  be  Inflicted.  Go^  to 
the  deuce,  to  the  devll,'^  he  suddenly 
shouted,  flinging  his  legs  off  the  bed. 
"Get  away.  I'll  manage  to  die  without 
you." 

"This  Is  not  well,  young  man;   we 

have     answers     of     our     own      for 

impertinence." 

"To  the  devil  with  you,  to  the  devil." 

And   Mejenetsky   looked  so   terrible 

that  the  doctor  made  haste  to  leave. 


X. 


Whether  it-  was  the  result  of  the 
medicine  or  that  he  had  passed  the 
crisis,  or  perhaps  the  wrath  aroused  in 
him  against  the  doctor  had  cured  him 
—at  all  events  from  this  time  he  took 
bold  of  himself  and  began  quite  another 
life. 
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"They  cannot  and  will  not  keep  me 
here  eternally,"  h^  said.  "They  will 
set  me  free  some  day.  Perhaps,  and 
this  is  the  most  likely,  the  form  of  €rOv- 
emment  will  change  (ours  are  contin- 
uing their  work),  and  therefore  one 
should  preserve  one's  life  in  order  to 
come  out  healthy,  and  be  able  to  take 
up  the  work  again." 

He  considered  for  a  long  time  as  to 
the  kind  of  life  best  suited  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  this  is  what  he  decided  upon: 
he  went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
compelled  himself  to  stay  there  whether 
asleep  or  not  until  five  in  the  morning. 
Then  he  got  up,  washed  and  dressed, 
did  some  physical  exercise,  and  then,  as 
he  called  it,  went  out  to  business.  In 
imagination  he  walked  about  St  Pe- 
tersburg from  the  Nevsky  to  the  Nadej- 
denskaya,  trying  to  picture  to  himself 
all  he  mig^t  meet  on  the  way:  shop 
signs,  houses,  policemen,  carriages,  and 
pedestrians.  In  the  Nadejdenskaya  he 
entered  the  house  of  a  friend  and 
co-worker  of  his,  and  there,  together 
with  other  comrades  who  had  assem- 
bled, they  discussed  their  forthcoming 
schemes.  Arguments  and  controversies 
took  place.  Mejenetsky  spoke  both  for 
himself  and  for  others.  Sometimes  he 
spoke  so  loud  that  the  warder  admon- 
ished him  through  the  slide,  but  Me- 
jenetsky paid  no  attention  to  him,  and 
continued  his  imaginary  St  Petersburg 
day.  Having  passed  two  hours  at  his 
friend's  he  returned  home  and  dined, 
first  in  fancy,  then  in  reality,  eating 
the  meal  which  was  brought  to  him, 
and  always  ate  in  moderation.  Then 
he  remained  at  home,  and  studied  either 
history  or  mathematics,  and  sometimes, 
on  Sundays,  literature.  His  historical 
studies  consisted  in  first  selecting  a 
particular  epoch  and  nation,  and  recall- 
ing to  mind  the  facts  and  chronology. 
For  his  mathematical  lessons  he  solved 
in  his  mind  calculations  and  geometri- 
cal problems  (this  was  his  favorite  oc- 
cupation).      On   Sundays,    he   recalled 


Poushkin,     Gogol,     Shakespeare,     and 
composed  a  little  himself. 

Before  bed  he  made  another  little  ex- 
cursion in  his  imagination,  having  with 
his  comrades,  men  and  women,  merry, 
humorous,  and  sometimes  serious  con* 
versatious,  which  had  either  actually 
taken  place,  or  else  were  invented  by 
him  for  the  occasion.  And  so  it 
went  on  until  night  Before  going  to 
bed  he  made  in  reality  2000  steps,  for 
the  sake  of  exercise,  in  his  cage;  then 
lay  down  on  his  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

On  the  next  day  it  was  the  same. 
Sometimes  he  travelled  to  the  south, 
to  incite  the  population,  or  commenced 
a  rebellion,  and,  together  with  the  peo- 
ple, dispersed  the  landowners,  distribu- 
ting their  land  among  the  peasants.  AH 
this,  however,  he  imagined  not  all  at 
once  but  consecutively  with  all  the  de- 
tails. '  In  his  imagination  the  revolution- 
ary party  triumphed  everywhere,  the 
power  of  the  Government  weakened, 
and  it  was  compelled  to  call  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  The  Imperial  Family 
and  all  the  oppressors  of  the  people  dis- 
appeared, and  a  republic  was  instituted, 
and  he,  Mejenetsky,  chosen  president 
Sometimes  he  reached  this  too  quickly, 
and  then  he  commenced  again  from  the 
beginning,  and  attained  his  object  by 
other  methods. 

Thus  he  lived  one,  two,  three  years, 
sometimes  deviating  from  this  strict  or- 
der of  life,  but  for  the  most  part  return- 
ing to  it  Controlling  his  mind  he  freed 
himself  from  involuntary  hallucina- 
tions, and  only  rarely  was  he  beset 
with  attacks  of  insomnia  and  visions 
of  dreadful  faces,  and  then  he  con- 
templated the  air  regulator  and  con- 
sidered how  he  would  attach  the  rope, 
prepare  the  noose,  and  hang  himself. 
But  he  overcame  these  attacks,  and 
they  did  not  last  long. 

Thus  he  passed  almost  seven  years. 
When  the  term  of  his  solitary  confine- 
ment came  to  a  close  and  he  was  be- 
ing removed  to  penal  labor  he  was  quite 
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well,  fresh,  and  in  complete  possession 
of  his  mental  faculties. 


XI. 

He  was  being  conveyed  alone  as  an 
especially  important  criminal,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  communicate  with  oth- 
ers. Only  in  the  prison*  of  Krasnoy- 
arsk did  he  have  an  opportunity  of  In- 
tercourse with  some  other  political 
prisoners  on  their  way  to  penal  labor. 
There  were  six  of  them:  two  women 
and  four  men.  They  were  all  young 
pe<^le  of  the  new  school  with  which 
Mejenetsky  was  not  acquainted.  They 
were  revolutionists  of  the  generation 
after  him,  his  successors,  and  there- 
fore of  special  interest  to  him.  Mejen- 
etsky expected  to  find  them  following  In 
his  steps,  and  consequently  bound  to  ap- 
preciate hifl^ly  all  that  had  been  done 
by  their  predecessors,  especially*  by 
him— Mejenetsky.  He  was  prepared  to 
treat  them  affectionately  and  patroniz- 
ingly. But  to  his  astonishment  and 
annoyance  these  young  people  not  only 
failed  to  regard  him  as  their  forerunner 
and  teacher,  but  treated  him  as  it  were 
with  condescension,  passing  over  and 
excusing  his  views  as  obsolete.  Ac- 
cording to  them— these  new  revolution- 
ists—all that  Mejenetsky  and  his 
friends  had  done,  all  their  attempts  to 
raise  the  peasants,  and  above  all,  their 
system  of  terrorising  and  the  assassi- 
nations of  the  Oovemor  Krapotkin,  of 
Mezentsef,  and  of  Alexander  II.  him- 
self—all this  was  a  series  of  mistakes. 
All  this  led  only  to  that  reaction  which 
triumphed  during  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der III.,  and  caused  the  country  to  re- 
lapse almost  to  its  condition  during 
serfdom.  The  people's  salvation,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  teachers,  was  in 
quite  another  direction. 

•  Oae  of  the  halting-plftoet  where  convoys 
of  prisoners  for  the  penal  settlements  are 
temporarily  housed.   (Trans.) 


For  nearly  two  days  and  nights 
the  disputations  beWeen  Mejenet- 
sky and  his  new  acquaintances  con- 
tinued. One,  the  leader  of  the  rest, 
Roman,  as  they  called  him,  using  bis 
Christian  name,  specially  irritated  Me- 
jenetsky by  his  determined  self-assur- 
ance In  the  rightness  of  his  views,  and 
by  his  condescending  and  even  sarcastic 
condemnation  of  all  the  past  activity 
of  Mejenetsky  and  his  comrades. 

The  people,  according  to  Roman,  were 
a  coarse  crowd,  and  with  the  populace 
in  their  present  state  of  development, 
nothing  could  be  done.  All  attempts 
to  raise  the  Russian  peasant  population 
were  like  endeavoring  to  set  fire  to  a 
stone  or  to  ice.  The  people  should  be 
educated— taught  solidarity— and  this 
could  only  be  attained  by  the  growth 
of  vast  industries,  and  their  natural 
outcome  a  Socialistic  organization  of 
the  people.  The  land  was  not  only  un- 
necessary to  the  people  but  it  was  the 
land  that  made  them  conservative  and 
servile.  This  was  the  case  not  only 
with  us  but  Also  in  Europe.  And  he 
cited  from  memory  opinions  of  author- 
ities and  statistical  data..  The  peo- 
ple should  be  liberated  from  the  land, 
and  the  quicker  the  better;  the  more 
they  take  up  factory  life,  and  the  more 
their  land  is  seized  by  the  capitalist, 
and  the  more  they  were  oppressed,  the 
better.  Despotism,  and  above  all  cap- 
italism, would  be  abolished  only  by  the 
solidarity  of  the  working  people,  and 
this  solidarity  could  be  secured,  by 
unions,  labor  associations,  i.e.,  only 
when  the  masses  of  the  people  shall 
cease  to  be  landowners  and  should  be- 
come proletariats. 

Mejenetsky  disputed  and  got  heated. 
He  was  particularly  exasperated  by  one 
of  the  women,  a  good-looking,  thick- 
haired  brunette  with  very  shining  eyes, 
who,  sitting  on  the  window-ledge,  and 
not  directly  participating  in  the  con- 
versation, introduced  from  time  to  time 
a  wordf  or  two  corroborating  Roman's 
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argument,  or  merely  sneering  at  Me- 
Jenetsky's  remarks. 

**I8  it  possible  to  change  ail  the  agri- 
cultural population  into  factory  hands?*' 
said  Mejenetsky. 

"Why  not?"  expostulated  Roman. 
"It  Is  the  universal  economic  law/* 

"How  do  we  know  that  this  is 
universal?" 

"Read  Kautzky,"  Interpolated  the 
brunette,  smiling  contemptuously. 

"If  even  one  admits/"  said  Mejenet- 
sky—"I  do  not  admit  it— that  the  people 
will  all  become  proletariats,  still,  how 
do  you  know  they  will  then  adopt  the 
form  you  have  decided  in  advance?" 

"Because  it  is  scientifically  demon- 
strated," remarked  the  brunette,  glanc- 
ing into  the  room. 

But  when  the  discussion  reached  the 
form  of  activity  needful  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  aims  their  disagreement 
was  even  worse.  Roman  and  his 
friends  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to 
convert  the  army  of  factory  workmen, 
and  get  them  to  assist  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  peasants  into  factory 
workers;  and  to  propagate  Socialism 
amongst  the  people;  and  that  they 
should  not  only  refrain  from  open  strife 
with  the  Government  but  should  utilize 
it  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 

Mejenetsky  said  it  was  necessary  to 
strive  directly  with  the  Government 
and  to  terrorize  it,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  both  stronger  and  more  cun- 
ning than  they.  "It  Is  not  you  who 
will  deceive  the  Government  but  the 
Government  will  deceive  you.  We 
went  in  both  for  propaganda  amongst 
the  people  and  for  the  strife  with  the 
Government" 

"And  what  a  lot  you  have  done!" 
ironically  remarked  the  brunette. 

"Yes,  I  think  direct  strife  with  the 
Government  is  an  unprofitable  loss  of 
energ>%"  said  Roman. 

"The  first  of  March*— a  loss  of  en- 

*  The  date  of  the  Assassination  of  Alexander 
II.    (Trans.) 


ergy,"  exclaimed  Mejenetsky.  "We 
sacrificed  ourselves,  our  lives,  whilst 
you  are  quietly  sitting  at  home  enjoy- 
ing life  and  merely  preach." 

"Well,  not  much  enjoying  life," 
quietly  said  Roman,  looking  round  at 
his  comrades,  and  laughing  trium- 
phantly in  his  unlnfectious,  distinct 
self-assured  way. 

The  brunette,  shaking  her  head, 
smiled  contemptuously. 

"Not  much  enjoying  life,"  said  Ro- 
man, "and  If  we  are  sitting  here  it  is 
thanks  to  the  reaction,  and  the  reaction 
is  the  result  precisely  of  the  first  of 
March." 

Mejenetsky  was  silent;  he  felt  he  was 
choking  from  exasperation,  and  went 
out  into  the  passage. 

XII. 

Endeavoring  to  quiet  himself  Me- 
jenetsky began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  corridor.  The  doors  into  the  dormi- 
tories were  left  open  until  the  evening 
roll-call.  A  tail,  light-haired  prisoner 
with  a  face  the  good  nature  of  which 
was  not  spoilt  by  his  head  being  half- 
shaven,  approached  Mejenetsky. 

"A  prisoner  in  our  dormitory  .has 
seen  you.  sir,  and  asked  me  to  call 
you  in." 

What  prisoner?" 

*T0bacco  Kingdom,'  that  is  his 
nick-name.  He  is  an  old  sectarian. 
'Bring  me  that  man.'  he  said.  That's 
you,  sir,  he  means." 

"Well,  where  is  he?" 

"In  here  in  our  dormitory.  *Cali  that 
gentleman,'  he  said." 

Mejenetsky  entered  with  the  prisoner 
into  n  small  dormitory  with  beds  on 
which  prisoners  were  sitting  and  lying. 

On  bare  boards  under  a  gray  coat  at 
the  end  of  the  row  was  lying  the  same 
old  sectarian  who,  seven  years  before, 
had  come  to  Mejenetsky  to  inquire 
about  Svetlogoub.  The  old  man's  pale 
face  had  become  all  wrinkled  up.  but 
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bis  hair  was  Just  as  thick;  the  thin  bit 
of  beard  was  quite  white  and  turned 
up.  The  blue  eyes  Ulcere  kind  and  at- 
tentive. He  was  lying  on  his  back 
evidently  in  fever;  on  his  cheeks  there 
was  a  sickly  pink  color. 

Mejenetsky  approached  him. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

The  old  man  with  difficulty  lifted 
himself  on  to  his  elbow  and  stretched 
out  his  little  snaky,  dried-up  hand. 
Attempting  to  speak,  he  began  to 
breathe  heavily,  as  if  balancing  him- 
self, and  gasping  for  breath  he  said 
softly: 

"You  did  not  reveal  it  to  me  then, 
€k)d  forgive  you,  but  I  disclose  it  to 
all." 

"What  do  you  disclose?" 

"About  the  Lamb  .  .  .  about  the  Lamb 
I  disclose  . . .  that  youth  had  the  Lamb; 
and  it  is  said  the  Lamb  will  overcome 
them,  will  overcome  all  .  .  .  and  those 
who  are  with  him  are  the  elect  and 
faithful." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Mejenet- 
sky. 

"You  must  understand  in  the  spirit. 
The  Kings  have  received  power  with 
the  Beast.  The  Lamb  shall  overcome 
them." 

"What  kings?"  said  Mejenetsky. 

"There  are  seven  kings,  five  are 
fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not 
yet  come:  and  when  he  cometh  he  must 
continue  a  short  space  .  .  .  and  then  it 
will  be  all  up  with  him.  ...  Do  you 
understand?" 

Mejenetsky  shook  his  head,  thinking 
the  old  man  was  raving,  and  that  his 
words  were  senseless.  So  also  thought 
the  prisoners,  his  room  mates.  The 
shaven  prisoner  who  had  called  Me- 
jenetsky came  up  to  him,  and  touching 
bim  with  his  shoulder  to  attract  his 
attention,  winked  at  the  old  man. 

"  *Our  Tobacco  Kingdom'  keeps  bab- 
bling and  babbling,"  he  said,  "but  he 
does  not  himself  know  what  he  means." 

So  thought  both  Mejenetsky  and  the 


old  man's  companions.  But  the  old  man 
well  knew  what  he  was  saying,  and 
it  had  for  him  a  clear  and  deep  mean- 
ing. The  meaning  was  that  evil  has 
not  long  to  rule,  that  the  Lamb  by 
righteousness  and  meekness  conquers 
all  .  .  .  that  the  Lamb  will  wipe  every 
tear,  and  there  will  be  neither  weeping, 
sickness,  nor  death.  And  he  felt  that 
this  was  already  being  accomplished  in 
the  whole  world  because  it  was  being 
accomplished  in  his  soul  enlightened  by 
the  approach  of  death. 

"Yea,  come  quickly!  Amen!  Yea, 
come!  Lord  Jesus!  Gome!"  he  mur- 
mured, with  a  slight,  significant,  and, 
as  it  appeared  to  Mejenetsky,  insane 
smile. 

XIIL 
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'There  he  is,  a  representative  of  the 
people,"  thought  Mejenetsky,  coming 
out  from  the  old  man.  "This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  them,  and  what  darkness. 
They"  (he  implied  Roman  and  his 
friends)  "say:  with  such  a  people  as 
they  are  now,  nothing  can  be  done." 

Mejenetsky  at  one  time  was  occupied 
with  revolutionary  work  amongst  the 
pec^le,  and  knew  ail  the  "inertia,"  as 
he  called  it,  of  the  Russian  peasant 
He  had  also  associated  with  soldiers, 
both  on  active  service  and  discharged, 
and  knew  all  their  obstinate  faith  in 
the  oath,  in  the  necessity  of  obedience, 
and  knew  the  impossibility  of  influenc- 
ing them  by  argument.  He  was  aware 
of  all  this,  but  had  never  drawn  from 
it  the  natural  conclusion.  The  discus- 
sion with  the  new  revolutionists  upset 
and  angered  him. 

"They  say  that  all  we  did,  all  Hal- 
tourin,  Kibalich,  Perovskaya*  did,  was 
unnecessary,  even  harmful,  that  it  was 
this  which  called  forth  the  reaction  of 
Alexander  III.,  that  thanks  to  them 
the  people  are  persuaded  that  the  revo- 
lutionary activity  emanates  from  the 
landlords  who  have  killed  the  Tsar  be- 

s  Leading  Bassian  Terrorists.   (Trans.) 
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cause  he  depriyed  them  of  the  aerfs.' 
How  absurd!  What  a  want  of  compre- 
hension, and  how  insolent  it  is  to  say 
so,"  he  thought,  continuing  to  pace  the 
corridor. 

All  the  dormitories  were  locked  ex- 
cept the  one  usM  by  the  new  revolu- 
tionists.  Approaching  it  Mejenetsky 
heard  the  iaugh  of  the  brunette  he  de- 
tested, and  the  strident,  assertive  voice 
of  Roman.  They  were  evidently  speak- 
ing about  him.  Mejenetsky  stopped  to 
listen.     Roman  was  saying: 

**Not  understanding  the  economic 
laws,  they  did  not  realize  what  they 
were  doing.  And  there  was  here  a 
good  deal  •f  .  .  ." 

Mejenetsky  could  not  and  did  not 
wish  to  hear  what  it  was  there  was  a 
good  deal  of,  and  indeed  he  did  not  re- 
quire to  know  this.  The  tone  of  voice 
alone  demonstrated  the  complete  con- 
tempt which  these  people  felt  towards 
him— Mejenetsky,  the  hero  of  the  revo- 
lution, who  had  sacrificed  for  it  twelve 
years  of  his  life. 

And  in  Mejenetsky's  soul  there  arose 
a  fearful  hatred  such  as  he  had  never 
before  experienced.  A  hatred  against 
every  one,  everything,  against  all  this 
senseless  world  in  which  could  live  only 
people  akin  to  beasts,  like  this  old  man 
with  his  Lamb,  and  similar  half-bestial 
hangmen  and  warders,  and  these  inso- 
lent, self-assured,  still-bom  theorists. 

The  warder  on  duty  came  and  led 
away  the  women  to  the  female  quar- 
ters. Mejenetsky  retreated  to  the  far 
end  of  the  corridor  in  order  not  to  en- 
counter him.  Having  returned,  the 
warder  locked  the  door  on  the  new  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  asked  Mejenetsky 
to  go  to  his  room.  Mejenetsky  obeyed 
mechanically,  but  begged  him  not  to 
lock  the  door. 

Mejenetsky  lay  down  on  his  bed  with 
his  face  to  the  wall. 

"Is  it  possible  that  all  my  life  has  in- 
deed been  spent  in  vain:  my  energy, 
strength  of  will,  genius"  (he  deemed  no 


one  superior  to  himself  in  mental  qual- 
ities), "sacrificed  in  vain?"  He  recalled 
to  mind  how,  not  long  ago,  when  al- 
ready on  his  way  to  Siberia  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Svetlogoub's 
mother,  who  upbraided  him,  in  as  he 
thought  a  silly  feminine  way,  for  hav- 
ing ruined  her  son  by  attracting  him 
into  the  terrorist  work.  When  he  re- 
ceived ^ttie  letter  he  only  contemptu- 
ously smiled:  what  could  this  foolish 
woman  understand  about  the  aims 
which  were  before  him  and  Svetlogoub? 
Now,  recalling  this  letter,  and  thinking 
of  the  kind,  trustful,  impulsive  person- 
ality of  Svetlogoub,  he  began  to  med- 
itate first  about  him  and  then  about 
himself.  "Is  it  possible  that  my  whole 
life  has  been  a  mistake?"  He  closed 
his  eyes  and  tried  to  fall  asleep,  but 
suddenly  he  realized  with  horror  tlie  re- 
turn of  the  attacks  he  had  had  during 
his  first  month  at  the  Petropavlovsky 
fortress.  ^  Again  the  pain  in  his  head» 
again  the  horrible  faces,  big-mouthed» 
dishevelled,  dreadful,  on  the  dark^ 
speckled  background,  and  again  figures 
visible  to  the  open  eyes.  The  added 
feature  was  that  some  criminal  in  gray 
trousers  with  a  shaved  head  was 
swinging  over  him.  And  again,  follow- 
ing the  association  of  ideas,  he  began 
to  search  for  the  regulator  to  which  he 
could  fasten  the  rope. 

An  insufferable  hatred  demanding  ex- 
pression consumed  his  heart.  He 
could  not  sit  still,  he  could  not  calm 
himself,  could  not  dispel  his  thoughts. 

"How?"  he  already  began  to  put  the 
question  to  himself.  "Cut  open  an 
artery?  I  couldn't  manage  that.  Hang 
myself?  Of  course,  that  is  the  simplest" 

He  remembered  a  rope  tied  round  a 
bundle  of  wood  lying  in  the  corridor. 
"To  get  on  the  wood  or  on  a  stool.  In 
the  corridor  the  warder  walks.  But  he 
is  sure  to  go  to  sleep  or  go  out  I  must 
watch,  and  when  the  opportunity 
comes,  fetch  the  rope  into  my  room 
and  fasten  it  to  the  regulator." 
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standing  by  his  door  Mejenetsky  lis- 
tened  to  the  steps  of  the  warder  in  the 
passage,  and  from  time  to  time  when 
the  warder  went  to  the  far  end,  he 
looked  through  the  open  door,  but  the 
warder  did  not  go  away  nor  did  he  fall 
asleep.  Mejenetsky  with  sharp  ears 
listened  to  the  sound  of  his  steps  and 
waited. 

At  that  moment,  in  the  dormitory 
where  the  sick  old  man  lay  In  the 
darkness  barely  lighted  by  a  smoking 
lamp,  amidst  the  sleepy  sounds  of 
breathing,  grumbling,  snoring,  and 
coughing,  there  was  taking  place  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  The  old 
sectarian  was  dying,  and  to  his  spirit- 
ual Tision  was  revealed  ail  that  Tdiich 
he  had  so  passionately  sought  for  and 
desired  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 
In  a  blinding  lig^t  he  saw  the  Lamb  in 
the  form  of  a  bright  youth,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  people  from  all  nations 
were  standing  in  front  of  him  in  white 
robes,  and  all  were  in  great  joy,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  evil  in  the 
world.  All  this  had  taken  place,  the 
old  man  knew  it,  in  his  soul,  and  in  the 
whole  world,  and  he  felt  great  Joy  and 
peace. 

Whereas  for  those  who  were  in  the 
dormitory  what  took  place  was  this: 
tbe  old  man  was  loudly  gasping,  the 
death-rattle  in  his  throat  His  neigh- 
bor awoke  and  roused  the  others. 
When  the  noise  ceased,  and  the  old 
man  became  quiet  and  cold,  his  com- 
panions began  to  knock  against  the 
do<Mr. 

The  warder  opened  the  dOor  and 
went  in.  In  about  ten  minutes  two 
prisoners  brought  out  the  dead  body 

Tb«  Tiortai^tly  lUvtow. 


and  carried  it  away  to  the  mortuary. 
The  warder  followed  them,  locking  the 
door  behind  him.  The  corridor  re- 
mained empty. 

"Lock  it,  lock  It,"  thought  Mejenet- 
sky, following  from  his  door  all  that 
was  taking  place,  "you  will  not  prevent 
me  from  leaving  all  this  senseless 
horror.** 

Mejenetsky  no  longer  felt  that  inner 
frenzy  which  previously  tormented  him, 
he  was  completely  absorbed  by  one 
thoui^t:  how  to  avoid  any  hindrance 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object 

With  palpitating  heart  he  went  up  to 
the  bundle  of  wood,  untied  the  rope, 
pulled  it  out,  and  looking  round  at  the 
entrance  carried  It  into  his  room. 
There  he  mounted  the  stool  and  slung 
the  rope  over  the  regulator.  Having 
tied  both  ends,  he  made  a  knot,  and,  by 
doubling  the  rope,  arranged  a  noose. 
The  noose  was  too  low.  He  again  tied 
the  rope,  gauged  the  height  of  his  neck, 
and  anxiously  listening  and  looking 
round  at  the  door  he  got  on  the  stool, 
pushed  his  neck  through  the  noose,  ad- 
Justed  it,  an4  kicking  away  the  stool 
he  hung  in  the  air.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  until  his  morning  round 
that  the  warder  saw  Mejenetsky  stand- 
ing with  bent  knees  by  the  overturned 
stool.  He  was  taken  out  of  the  noose. 
The  Governor  hurried  up,  and,  learn- 
ing that  Roman  was  a  doctor,  called 
him  to  offer  assistance  to  the  strangled 
man. 

All  the  usual  methods  of  restoration 
were  applied,  but  Mejenetsky  did  not 
revive. 

Mejenetsky's  body  was  taken  to  the 
mortuary  and  put  on  the  planks  by  the 
side  of  the  body  of  the  old  sectarian. 

Leo  Tolstoy. 
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Probably  every  one  is  secretly  im- 
pressed by  the  prestige  and  signiflcance 
of  style,  and.  In  some  dim  way,  is  made 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  style  pos- 
sesses a  meaning  and  is  fraught  with 
an  intelligible  message.  The  uniform- 
ity and  unanimity  of  great  buildings 
is  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
meaning.  Coherence  of  structure  stands 
for  coherence  of  thought  Where  not 
a  detail,  or  smallest  feature,  which  in 
any  way  conflicts  with  the  general  char- 
acter, is  admitted,  we  cannot  but  be 
aware  of  an  intelligent  principle  at 
work,  selecting  and  rejecting.  We  ob- 
serve, also,  that  this  principle  is  Inde- 
pendent of  and  stronger  than  individual 
will,  since  the  more  it  comes  into  play 
the  more  the  initiative  of  the  individual 
is  superseded  and  his  action  absorbed. 
From  this  absorption  of  the  individual 
there  results  that  uniformity  of  the 
great  styles  which,  we  feel,  can  em- 
body no  petty  whim  or  chance  current 
of  floating  fashion,  but  a  powerful, 
deep-seated  conviction  of  tlie  age.  The 
typical  buildings  that  stretch  back  in 
long  array  into  the  past,  Doric  temple 
and  Roman  palace,  and  early  Christian 
basilica,  and  Arab  mosque,  and  soaring 
Gothic  minster,  seem  each  to  Incarnate 
this  spirit  of  their  own  time.  So  dif- 
ferent, yet  each  instinct  with  definite 
character,  they  Invite  us,  like  sphinx 
riddles,  to  guess  their  meaning.  And 
we  are  never  tired  of  guessing.  Bach 
generation  in  turn  addresses  itself  to 
the  task,  and  ponders  over  the  measage 
which  it  feels  must  Inhabit  forms  so 
harmonious  and  coherent 

*  1.  **Diotioiuialre  de  I'Aoieablement  et  de  la 
IMcoration."  Par  Henry  Havard.  Paris:  An- 
oienne  Maiaon  Qaanttn. 

a**Le  Mariage  de  Loola  XV.  d'apr^t  des 
dooomenta  nonvaanx  at  one  oorreapondanoa 
InMlta  da  Stanialas  Laoiiatkl.'*  Par  Henry 
Oanthler-Villara.    Paria:  Ubralria  Plon,  1900. 


Such  is  the  attraction  of  style.  But 
it  is  not  confined  to  styles  of  architec- 
ture. No  sooner,  even  in  comparatively 
trivial  subjects,  do  we  come  In  touch 
with  that  peculiar  uniformity  and  or- 
dered motion  which  marks  the  pres- 
ence of  style  than  we  are  conscious  of 
the  same  sense  of  definite  character 
and  meaning.  Styles  of  furniture  have 
this  definite  character  as  well  as  styles 
of  building.  Louis  Quinze  furniture  is 
as  uniform  as  Gothic  architecture. 
There  Is,  however,  this  difference,  that 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  ^  style  In 
furniture  Is  slighter  and  more  on  the 
surface  than  the  meaning  of  style  in 
architecture,  and  for  this  very  reason  is 
perhaps  easier  to  seize.  The  meaning 
of  Gothic  lies  deep  In  the  heart  of  Its 
age.  It  is  the  voice  of  national  convic- 
tion. Inexhaustible  in  interest  but  diffi- 
cult completely  to  grasp  and  formulate. 
The  meaning  of  such  styles  in  furni- 
ture as  Louis  Quinze  and  Louis  \  Seize 
refers  to  the  society  of  the  period,  and 
deals  not  so  much  with  national  convic- 
tion as  with  the  manners  and  life  of  a 
class.  It  is  deficient,  no  doubt,  in 
Gothic's  depth  of  Interest,  yet,  because 
of  its  comparative  superficiality,  should 
be  easier  to  Interpret 

In  making  the  attempt  we  have  at 
least  this  advantage,  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  subject  familiar  to  every 
one.  French  eighteenth-century  furni- 
ture has  been  so  long  a  fashion  that 
most  people's  houses  contain  specimens 
of  it  Moreover,  besides  these  scattered 
examples,  we  have  our  great  collec- 
tions; we  have  the  Wallace  Collection 

8*'LaKoUc«aa0n  France  araat  et  depoia 
1780/'  Par  H.  de  Barth^levy.  Varla:  Calmann- 
Ii^,1906. 

4  *«La  Beine  Marie  Antoinette.*'  Par  Pierre 
de  Nolhac.    Paria:  Oalmann-L^vy,  1906. 
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giving  us  the  full  blaze  and  glitter  of 
the  life  of  the  ancient  regime,  and  tbe 
Jones  Collection,  giving  us  that  exquisite 
grace  and  refinement  which  to  tbe  end 
kept  the  slg^t  of  horrible  reality  from 
the  vision  of  poor  Marie  Antoinette. 
These  are  museums,  not  of  the  furni- 
ture only,  but  of  the  painting  and  whole 
system  of  decoration  of  tiieir  period. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
great  value  of  such  collections  as 
these,  when  it  comes  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  a  style.  It  is, 
as  we  said,  in  its  unanimity,  in  its  de- 
velopment of  the  same  theme  and  the 
same  set  of  ideas  in  many  different 
ways,  that  the  significance  of  style  is 
felt  All  that  we  set  eyes  on,  not  the 
furniture  only,  but  the  ornaments,  and 
bric-A-brac  and  pictures  on  the  walls 
must  combine  to  convey  the  same  im- 
pression, if  that  impression  is  to  be 
adequately  appreciated  and  rightly  un- 
derstood. It  is  this  unanimity  in  va- 
riety, the  consciousness  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  ideas  of  the  same  character, 
but  reproduced  in  countless  different 
ways,  which  fills  the  suites  of  rooms  of 
Hertford  House  with  the  very  atmos- 
phere and  life  of  the  French  eighteenth- 
century  aristocracy.  True,  what  we 
have  here  is  no  deep  and  solemn  con- 
viction, such  as  inspires  those  great 
manifestations  of  style  in  which  the 
spirit  of  an  age  is  embodied.  It  is  only 
tbe  spirit  of  a  section  of  society  which 
pervades  these  salons;  a  section,  too, 
confessedly  frivolous  and  pleasure-lov- 
ing and  altogether  lacking  in  serious- 
ness and  depth  of  interest  And  yet, 
the  delightful  complacency  with  which 
tbe  philosophy  of  this  particular  class 
is  voiced  for  us  by  the  glittering  har- 
mony through  which  we  move,  makes  it 
impossible  not  to  wish  to  transcribe  the 
message.  French  furniture  has  often 
been  praised  for  its  beauty,  its  precious- 
ness,  its  fine  workmanship;  but  how 
seldom  do  we  hear  it  praised  for  Its  his- 
torical  significance!   How   seldom  .do 


we  value  it  for  what  it  tells  us,  not  of 
the  manners  and  tastes  only,  but  of  the 
ideas  and  limitations  and  view  of  life 
of  this  dominant  section  of  French  so- 
cietyl  Let  us  remember,  too,  what 
there  is  of  peculiar  and  fatal  signifi- 
cance about  a  section  of  society  in 
whose  doom  the  spirit  of  op^ra-bouffe 
and  tragedy,  unparalleled  frivolity  and 
unparalleled  ferocity,  are  so  horribly 
mingled  and  Involved.  Its  airs  and 
graces.  Its  solemn  antics  and  elaborate 
etiquette,  relieved  against  the  inky 
background  of  the  Revolution,  are  in- 
spired with  a  half  serious,  wholly  pa- 
thetic interest  which.  In  themselves, 
they  might  not  possess.  Morturi  te 
saliitant  This  d^bonnaire  philosophy,  so 
lightly  echoed  by  the  splendor  of  these 
rooms.  Is  the  philosophy  which  was 
controverted  by  the  guIHctine. 

How  shall  we  selase  it?  Let  us 
choose  the  most  obvious  characteristic 
here  present  and  question  that;  It  is 
sure  to  be  the  most  significant  one. 
Nor,  as  to  this  most  obvious  character- 
istic. Is  there  much  room  for  doubt 
The  richness  of  material,  the  elaborate 
and  infinitely  painstaking  workman- 
ship, suggest  at  once  a  consummate  lux- 
ury and  the  manners  and  life  of  an  es- 
sentially luxurious  class.  It  Is  a  furni- 
ture de  luxe,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
The  gorgeousness  and  glitter  of  It,  the 
loaded  gilding  of  the  chairs  and 
couches,  the  inlays  of  precious  woods 
and  metals,  the  carved  ormolu  and 
painted  porcelain,  the  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver  and  enamel,  studded 
with  gems,  or  wrought  out  of  lapis 
lazuli,  or  rock  crystal  or  other  rare  and 
precious  stone,  all  bear  out  this  char- 
acter. The  more  we  look,  the  more  this 
Impression  is  confirmed.  Luxury  here 
is  dominant  is  the  master  motive.  It 
dominates,  for  one  thing,  the  labor  that 
serves  It  There  Is  never  any  mis- 
taking for  a  moment  the  kind  of  excel- 
lence in  workmanship,  which  springs 
from  the  free  use  of  a  natural  gift  and 
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which  belongs  to  all  expert  craftsman- 
ship. It  has  a  flexibility,  what  musi- 
cians call  a  sense  of  touch,  which 
stamps  it  at  once.  The  excellence  here 
displayed  is  not  of  that  kind.  It  is 
a  forced  excellence;  an  excellence  not 
exerting  itself  freely,  but  constrained, 
whether  it  will  or  no,  to  celebrate  the 
supremacy  of  luxury.  Rarely,  save 
among  Orientals,  do  we  find  the  toil  of 
the  worlunan  lavished  in  a  spirit  so 
patiently  servile. 

This  luxury,  then,  so  universal  and  so 
dominant,  is  the  obvious  characteristic 
which  we  are  to  question  more  closely. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  luxurious  furni- 
ture made  in  all  ages,  and  perhaps  at; 
thei  first  glance,  it  might  puzzle  us  to 
say  what  is  the  difference  between  this 
universal,  luxurious  furniture  scattered 
through  the  ages,  and  the  luxurious  fur- 
niture of  Hertfo^xl  House.  There  is, 
however,  if  we  consider  the  matter,  this 
difference:  that  with  luxurious  furni- 
ture in  general  the  luxury  is  an  attri- 
bute dependent  on  the  use  of  the  thing. 
It  is  an  adornment  and  decoration  of 
something  real,  an  accessory  or  after- 
thought, which,  though  often  carried 
far,  still  keeps  its  decorative  purpose 
and  does  not  thrust  itself  forward  as 
the  aim  and  object  for  which  the  thing 
was  made. 

The  peculiarity,  on  the  contrary,  of 
the  Hertford  House  luxury  is  that  it  is 
an  exposition  and  analysis  of  the  qual- 
ity of  luxury  as  a  governing  motive. 
Ostentation  and  show  are  not  here  ac- 
cessory to  use  and  comfort  They  are 
the  primary  conditions.  If  we  ques- 
tion any  bit  of  this  furniture  we  shall 
find  this  divorce  from  reality  admitted, 
and  this  purpose  of  display  confessed. 
The  primary  use  of  chairs  and  sofas 
is,  after  all,  to  sit  or  lie  upon,  and  in 
most  luxurious  furniture  this  use  is 
fully  admitted,  and  the  luxury  consists 
In  elaborating  and  perfecting  the  use, 
and,  by  adding  the  easiest  springs  and 
softest  cushions,  making  the  chair  or 


sofa  still  more  lie-able  or  sit-able  on. 
But  the  Hertford  House  chairs  and 
sofas  are  made  for  no  such  purpose. 
Hie  adornment  lavished  on  them,  far 
from  emphasizing  their  natural  use,  has 
actually  annulled  that  use,  so  that  they 
are  now  far  less  lie-able  or  sit-able  on 
than  any  cottage  bench  or  stool  of 
common  wood.  Sig^t-seeing  is  tiring 
work,  but  we  do  not  imagine  that  any 
visitor,  however  tired,  has  ever  felt  the 
temptation  to  sit  and  rest  on  one  of 
these  stiff  and  gilded  seats. 

The  reader  is  familiar,  probably,  with 
an  architectural  theory  which  asserts 
that  ornament  must  conform  to  struc- 
tural use.  This  theory,  which  applies 
to  a  good  deal  besides  architecture, 
seems  to  be,  in  the  case  of  French 
eighteenth-century  craftsmanship,  re- 
versed. None  of  it  suggests  use  at  all. 
We  have  said  that  the  chairs  and  sofas 
do  not  invite  us  to  sit  on  them.  But 
neither  do  the  inlaid  glittering  tables 
with  their  golden  legs  offer  to  supply 
the  ordinary  use  of  tables.  How 
could  we  venture  to  hide  such  splendor 
under  a  litter  q^  newspapers  and 
novels?  In  the  same  way  the  escri- 
toires are  not  made  to  be  written  at, 
and  the  cabinets  are  not  made  for  put- 
ting things  away  in.  Nothing,  in  short, 
that  we  look  at,  makes  it  any  longer  its 
object  and  purpose  in  life  to  fulfil  those 
functions  for  which  originally,  as  a 
species,  it  was  called  into  existence. 
Everything  has  passed  beyond  that 
stage,  and,  by  common  consent,  has 
substituted  a  decorative  for  a  useful 
purpose.  Functional  use  has  retired 
Into  the  background.  Show  and  display 
have  asserted  themselves  as  the  raison 
d'etre  and  serious  business  of  life. 
With  immense  pains  and  patient  care, 
each  article  and  object,  in  all  these  gor- 
geous suites  of  apartments,  sets  out  to 
be  primarily  an  ornament;  divests  itself 
of  reality,  puts  away  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life  and  gives  itself  up  to  an 
exclusively  decorative  treatment 
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Thi£  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  tlie  twte  of 
the  style  before  us.  If,  as  we  stroll 
from  room  to  room,  we  take  with  us  the 
formula  **a  decorative  rather  than  a 
useful  purpose"  and  apply  it  to  each 
object  in  turn,  we  shall  find  that  each 
will  bow  to  the  justice  of  the  definition. 
Style,  as  we  said,  marks  the  presence 
of  a  definite  meaning  or  message,  and 
here  we  have  the  meaning  of  these 
French  styles;  a  meaning  scarcely  to 
be  questioned  by  any  one  who  in  such 
a  place  as  Hertford  House  submits 
himself  to  the  cumulative  influence  of 
his  surroundings.  Let  us,  that  we  may 
the  better  realise  it,  note  its  moment 
of  origin.  Louis  Quatorze  furniture, 
like  Louis  Quinze,  is  luxurious  and 
splendid,  with  its  brocades  and  tapes- 
tries and  rich  Boulle  inlays.  But  it  is 
splendid  in  a  stately,  dignified  fashion. 
It  harmonizes  well  with  the  ordered 
long  arcades  and  the  great  ceremonious 
suites  of  salons  of  the  architecture  of 
the  period.  MiM'eover,  when  we  come  to 
consider  it,  it  has  by  no  means  yet  lost 
touch  with  the  uses  and  realities  of  life. 
A  study  of  the  furniture  collection  in 
the  South  Kensington  galleries  will 
show  that,  as  regards  shape  and  form, 
a  good  deal  of  the  simplicity  and  ma«- 
siveness  of  the  old  €k>thic  furniture  sur- 
vives even  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Through  the  Benaissance  period  this 
massiveness  is  retained,  though  the  ten- 
dency to  redundancy  of  carving  is  ap- 
parent Down  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  sculpture  is 
for  the  most  part  out  of  the  solid  wood, 
and  the  pieces,  in  material  and  shape, 
are  simple  and  strong  in  construction, 
though  treated  pompously.  Later  we 
come  to  inlaid  marquetries,  but  still 
the  substantial  forms  survive.  The 
decorati<«,  however  overdone,  does  not 
usurp  the  place  of  function  and  become 
the  ruling  purpose.  And  this  is  the 
case  even  during  the  gorgeous  Louis 
Quatorze  period.  M.  Havard  selects 
the  word  ^'majestic*'  as  descriptive  of 


the  art  as  well  as  the  life  of  that  period, 
or  at  least  of  the  first  half  of  it,  and, 
admitting  a  trifle  of  vulgarity  in  the 
majesty,  it  is  a  well-applied  epithet 
The  fact  is  Louis  Quatorze  splendor 
still  cloaks  something  real.  Affairs  of 
state  still  count  for  something.  The 
pride  and  power  of  the  nation  are  still 
important  considerations.  Louis  never 
allows  any  one  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
great  king.  This  sense  of  dignity  and 
stateliness  runs  all  through  the  splen- 
dor of  this  reign,  as  it  runs  all  tlirough 
its  life  and  politics,  and  makes  one  con- 
stantly aware  that  it  is  a  splendor  com- 
patible with  a  certain  large  effective- 
ness of  character  and  aim. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque,  however,  this  majesty  passes 
too.  *'Avec  le  dernier  soupir  du  plus 
majestueux  des  rois,  la  majesty,  d6J& 
quelque  pen  m6connue,  ach^ve  de 
s'envoler  de  la  terre."  A  new  spirit 
that  knew  nothing  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life  takes  its  place. 
'*En  quelques  Instants  tout  change;  le 
vieux  d^cor  s'effondre  et  sur  ses  mines 
un  monde  nouveau,  f  rais,  plmpant  gra- 
cieux,  Idger,  indiscret  et  joyeux,  s*6tab- 
lit  et  s'installe."  Seriousness  in  life 
and  art  goes  out  with  Louis  Quatorze; 
frivolity  comes  into  life  and  art  with 
Louis  Qulnze.  The  old  strength  and 
stateliness  give  place  to  an  artificial 
and  excessive  refinement  in  workman- 
ship, not  of  detail  only  but  of  form. 
What  was  ornament  in  the  older  style 
assumes  control,  eats  form  away,  until 
form  Itself  becomes  ornament  It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  the  studies  of  curves 
and  scroll  work  of  Louis  Quinze  fumi- 
turej  and  the  slender,  attenuated  pro- 
portions of  Louis  Seize,  that  they  no 
longer  represent  the  beautifying  and 
perfecting  of  the  common  things  of  life, 
which  after  all  is  the  true  function  of 
art  as  applied  to  things  like  furniture, 
but  minister  and  bear  witness  to  a  life 
cut  off  from  such  things.  It  is  impossi- 
ble  to  associate   these   exquisite   ere- 
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atious  with  the  idea  of  every  day  life 
and  common  use  at  alL  They  have 
forgotten  all  about  use  and  reality  and 
have  made  of  mere  luxury  their  raiBon 
d'Hre  and  supreme  justification.  The 
artificial  has  to  them  become  the  real. 

To  this  we  return  as  the  keynote  of 
these  later  styles,  and  it  is  in  this  that 
they  portray  so  effectively  the  life  of 
the  class  and  period  to  which  they 
belong.  For  it  Is  not  mere  luxury 
which  is  found  in  the  French  Court  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Luxury  has 
generally  been  a  habitant  of  courts.  It 
is  the  fact  that  luxury  has  assumed 
control  of  life,  that  it  has  eaten  into 
society's  core,  eaten  realities  and  duties 
quite  away,  and  become  itself  the  only 
serious  preoccupation  of  life,  which 
stamps  it,  in  the  French  society  of  the 
time,  with  such  peculiar  significance. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  this  French 
society  is  that  it  is  incapable  of  any 
useful  function  whatever.  The  cour- 
tiers and  nobles  of  Louis  XV's  reign 
seem  to  have  lost  all  power  of  taking 
an  interest  in  anything  save  court  scan- 
dals and  intrigues.  Those  among  them 
whose  memory  goes  back  to  the  man- 
ners of  an  earlier  age,  an  age  not  desti- 
tute of  courage,  dignity  and  fortitude, 
deplore  the  falling  off  in  virile  virtue. 
They  can  scarcely  credit  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  under  their  very 
eyes.  There  is  no  principle,  not  honor 
itself  even,  which  has  not  succumbed  to 
the  corroding  effects  of  frivolity.  The 
nation  is  visibly  drifting  to  destruction, 
the  signs  of  an  approaching  catastrophe 
grow  daily  more  threatening,  yet  so- 
ciety Jests  and  titters  on,  incapable  of 
realizing  anything  save  its  own  dissipa- 
tions and  its  own  elaborate  etiquette. 

Let  us  examine  this  a  little  more 
closely.  Let  us  take  the  formula  we 
applied  to  the  furniture— a  decorative 
rather  than  a  useful  purpose-nand  see 
how  it  answers  as  applied  to  society. 
And  in  applying  this  formula  to  society 
let  us  note  this:  that  it  is  not  the  dissi- 


pation and  luxury  themselves  which 
are  significant,  but  the  fact  that  the 
dissipation  and  luxury  have  usurped 
the  place  of  reality  and  become  the  one 
serious  business  of  life.  The  signifi- 
cant symptoms,  accordingly,  will  be 
those  which  show  us  this  reality  pass-; 
ing  out  of  the  serious  and  important 
thiugsi  of  life.  Such  facts  as  that  the 
Prince  de  Conti  used  tiie  dust  of  a 
crushed  diamond  to  dry  the  ink  of  a 
billet  to  his  mistress,  or  that  the  Queen 
gave  the  Dauphin  a  carriage  covered 
with  rubies  and  sai^hires,  or  that  Ma- 
dame de  Matignon  paid  24,000  livres  a 
year  to  have  her  hair  brushed,  or  that 
th^  Comte  d'Artois  pulled  down  and  re- 
built a  castle  to  prepare  a  f^te  for  the 
Queen,  or  that  young  de  Chenonceaux 
lost  seven  hundred  thousand  livres  in 
one  night's  gambling,  or  that  another 
courtier  kept  forty  horses  for  an  occa- 
sional ride  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
another  bought  up  and  emptied  the 
streets  leading  to  his  residence  that 
hi4  amours  might  be  conducted  in  se- 
cret, or  that  Madame  du  Barry's  bills 
during  the  time  she  was  in  favor 
amounted  to  some  four  million  livres; 
such  facts  as  these— and  they  might  be 
multiplied  to  fill  volumes— are  not,  after 
all,  the  kind  of  facts  that  best  serve 
to  show  the  character  of  the  luxury  of 
the  age.  They  can  be  matched,  more 
or  less  closely,  in  the  histories  of  most 
aristocracies  in  most  ages.  The  facts 
which  are  significant  are  those  which 
testify  to  the  insensibility  of  this  pleas- 
ure-loving class  to  natural  instincts  and 
primitive  duties  and  responsibilities; 
which  testify,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  ebb- 
ing of  reality  out  of  the  serious  things 
of  life.  When,  for  instance,  a  Comte  de 
Tilly  records  that  he  was  brought  up 
by  valets,  or  a  Due  de  Biron,  observing 
that  a  lackey  had  the  superintendence 
of  his  education,  remarks,  "J'^tais  d'ail- 
leurs  comme  tons  les  enfans  de  mon 
Age  et  de  ma  sorte,  les  plus  Jolis  habits 
pour  sortir,  nu  et  mourant  de  faim  k  la 
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maison/'  then  we  begin  to  realize  what 
was  being  deducted  from  the  serious 
things  of  life  to  pay  for  the  frlTolitles. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  value  of 
children  in  this  society  was  essentially 
a  decorative  one.  To  be  trained  in  the 
etiquette  of  their  elders,  to  be  dressed 
in  the  mode,  the  little  boys  in  ruffles 
and  swords,  the  little  girls  in  rouge 
and  patches  with  false  hair  piled  on 
their  heads,  and  have  their  precocious 
gallantry  and  savoir-fak-e  paraded  to 
the  laughter  and  applause  of  society, 
were  the  uses  they  were  put  to.  Their 
Infantine  compliments  and  bans  mots 
are  recited  with  enthusiasm,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  constitute  a  charming 
addition  to  the  lapdog  and  negro  page 
of  thein.  mother's  suite. 

In  the  same  way,  when,  in  turning 
over  the  memoirs  of  the  day,  we  find 
ourselves  arrested  by  phrase  after 
phrase  and  episode  after  episode  which 
record  how  entirely  the  whole  meaning 
of  marriage  and  married  life  has  been 
swamped  in  a  sea  of  intrigues  and 
petty  liaisons,  the  same  sense  of  the 
sapping  of  the  serious  things  of  life 
is  brought  home  to  us.  One  almost 
hesitates  to  Intrude  moral  considera- 
tions into  the  presence  of  anything  so 
irresponsibly  gay  as  the  society  of  the 
French  Court,  for  indeed  there  is  some- 
thing disarming  and  next  door  to  in- 
nocent in  the  excesses  of  people  who 
are  quite  unaffectedly  and  honestly 
blind  to  the  serious  side  of  things.  At 
the  same  time,  nothing  can  alter  the  fact 
that  fathers  and  mothers  and  children 
and  husbands  and  wives  are  among 
life's  chief  realities,  and,  by  a  nor- 
mally healthy  society,  must  be  t^o 
treated.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that 
where  great  store  is  set  on  trifling  things 
and  the  pursuit  of  them  followed  up 
with  intense  seriousness,  this  serious- 
ness has  to  be  paid  for  in  the  loss  of 
a  coiTeq;>oiiding  amount  of  Interest  in 
what  is  real  a;id  lipportant  It  is  this 
Ion  of  intetest  in  what  is  real  and  im- 


portant   which    is    the    really    deadly 
symptom  of  the  French  Court  life  of 
the  period.     The  supreme  importance 
attached  to  gaiety  and  dissipation  and 
show  has  so  sucked  the  strength  out  of 
all  real  and  important  functions  that 
at  last  the  sense  for  reality  has  become 
a  lost  sense.      Children  are  not  real- 
ities; wives  and  husbands  are  not  real- 
ities; victories  and  defeats,  as  we  shall 
see  in  a  minute,  and  shame  and  dis- 
honor are   not  realities.    Nothing  can 
exist,  nothing  can  occur,  but  it  is  turned 
immediately  into  food  for  jests.      The 
defeat  of   Hochstadt   is   deplored   be- 
cause the  skit  on  it  lacks  humor.    Ros- 
bach  is  approved  because  its  verses  are 
excellent    Necker's  attempts  as  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  to  stave  off  national 
bankruptcy  count  for  nothing.    His  fit- 
ness for  his  office  is  proved  by  a  par- 
ticularly splendid  banquet  given  to  the 
fashionable    world    of    Paris.     Every 
event,  however  tragic,  every  crisis,  how- 
ever grave,  is  dealt  with  as  comedy. 
In  proportion  as  the  unreal  has  become 
real,  the  real  has  become  unreal. 

But  this  instinct  for  unreality,  which 
we  come  to  recognize  in  the  court 
party  as  quite  unfailing,  reveals  itself 
in  much  more  important  than  merely 
social  matters.  It  reveals  itself  with 
Just  as  much  infallibility  in  matters  of 
state  policy  and  national  government 
It  is  important  to  remember  in  this  con- 
nection that  French  society  and  the 
French  government  were,  in  spirit  one. 
Richelieu's  policy,  bequeathed  by  him 
to  Louis  Quatorze,  of  wrecking  feudal- 
ism once  and  for  all  by  depriving  the 
great  territorial  nobles  of  their  civil 
duties  and  responsibilities,  was  fated 
to  have  as  grave  an  effect  on  the  King's 
authority  as  on  that  of  the  nobles  them- 
selves. Shorn  of  all  useful  purpose, 
their  authority  and  functions  in  their 
own  departments  usurped  by  crown  offi- 
cials, the  aristocrats  left  their  huge 
chAteanx  and  estates  and  gravitated  to 
Versailles.    If  they  could  not  be  useful 
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let  them  be  ornamental.  It  had  been 
decreed  that  the  State  should  be  noth- 
ing to  them,  they  proceeded  to  make 
society  everything.  Hence  was  devel- 
oped that  purely  decorative  purpose 
which  became  the  distinguishing  note 
of  this  French  society.  But  that  pur- 
pose did  not  stop  at  society.  It  pro- 
ceeded to  corrupt  the  governing  princi- 
ple itself.  Imbedded,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
heart  of  this  society,  breathing  its  air, 
living  its  life,  receiving  its  Influence, 
cut  off  by  It  from  the  outer  world,  the 
monarchy  became  rapidly  infected  with 
Its  spirit.  It  had  created  a  frivolous 
class  and  Itself  caught  the  disease. 
The  government  which  ensued,  a  gov- 
ernment of  mistresses  and  the  favorites 
of  mistresses,  was  animated  purely  by 
the  prevailing  social  frivolity.  Hence- 
forth monarchy  and  aristocracy  ad- 
vance to  their  doom  hand  In  hand. 

We  shall  not  be  wandering  from 
our  subject  if  without  plunging  too 
deeply  into  history  we  dwell  Just 
enough  on  one  or  two  stages  of  this 
progress  to  bring  out  the  special  char- 
acteristic we  have  in  view.  Several  of 
the  chief  factors  which  were  leading 
up  to  the  Revolution  had  their  origin 
in  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteentii 
century,  and  of  these  the  two  chief,  per- 
haps, were  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Al- 
liance and  the  philosophic  movement  In 
literature.  It  Is  Interesting  to  observe 
how  thoroughly  In  their  own  manner 
was  the  handling  by  the  Court  party  of 
these  significant  events. 

During  these  middle  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  two  distinct  and  op- 
posed lines  of  policy  were  offered  to^ 
France  to  choose  between.  One  waj 
a  policy  of  concentration;  an  Internal, 
exclusively  European  policy,  leading  to 
no  national  development  and  addressing 
Itself  merely  to  the  adjustment  of  Euro- 
pean rivalries.  The  other  was  a  policy 
of  expansion,  consisting  In  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  larger  opportunities  which 
the  newly  realized  East  and  West  were 


beginning  to  unfold  to  human  enter- 
prise. In  this  latter  policy  lay,  of 
course,  France's  true  line  of  progress. 
Her  position,  both  In  India  and  Amer- 
ica, was  strong.  In  America  she  laid 
claim  to  the  whole  basin  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
prepared  to  back  her  claims.  In  1754 
Washington's  expedition  was  forced  to 
capitulate,  and  In  the  following  year 
Braddock's  much  more  Important  force 
was  practically  annihilated.  The  Eng- 
lish Company  of  the  Ohio  was  quashed, 
and  English  attempts  at  expansion 
everywhere  checked  and  foiled.  French 
forts  and  blockhouses  rose  on  every 
eminence  and  commanded  every  val- 
ley. It  was  France's  avowed  object  to 
drive  the  English  east  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  she  was  In  a  fair  way 
by  1755  to  accomplish  It  Similarly  in 
India  the  boldness  of  Dupleix's  schemes 
of  French  conquest  and  dominion 
seemed  Justified  by  circumstances.  In 
the  rivalry  between  French  Pondichery 
and  British  Madras  the  French  settle- 
ment had  the  best  of  it  Madras  fell  in 
1746.  In  1748  the  combined  land  and 
sea  expeditions  under  Major  Lawrence 
and  Admiral  Boscawen  against  Pon- 
dichery were  repulsed.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  these  colonial  wars  the  French 
leaders  were  usually  men  of  remarkable 
energy  and  dash,  prompt  to  act  and 
ready  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
their  actions.  Such  were  La  Gftlliso- 
ni^re,  Du  Quesne  and  La  Come  in 
America,  and  Dupleix,  La  Bourdonnais, 
and  Lally  in  India.  They  were  well 
supported,  and  the  vigor  with  which 
prance's  Interests  were  served  in  these 
^terprises  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
nerveless  and  feeble  character  of  her 
operations  in  Europe.  The  truth  is  that 
it  was  in  the  opportunities  for  national 
expansion  promised  by  India  that  the 
hopes  of  French  development  lay,  and 
so  long  as  she  showed  a  disposition  to 
avail  herself  of  these  opportunities 
France  drew  to  her  service  ail  the  keen- 
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est  and  most  adventurous  spirits 
among  her  children.  Instinctively  these 
felt  the  Inspiration  of  a  truly  national 
enterprise,  and  their  activity  and  vigor- 
ous tactics  bear  witness  to  the  stimu- 
lus which  arises  from  co-operating  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Their  designs,  however,  as  we  know« 
came  to  nothing.      In  a  few  years' 
time  Frendi  hopes  of  expansion  both 
in  America  and  India  were  blighted. 
Not  for  a  century  was  France  to  re- 
sume,   under   healthier  auspices,   the 
scheme  of  national  development  which 
Du    Quesne    and    Duplelx    had    fore- 
shadowed.    What  flung  her  back  was 
the  Austrian   Alliance.      Of   the   two 
policies  she  chose  the  retrograde  one. 
In    bucklering   the   cause   of   Austria 
against  the  progressive  races  of  the 
North,  France  associated  herself  with  a 
set  of  worn-out,  aristocratic,  and  feu- 
dal traditions  which  were  sinking  into 
decreptitude.      She     championed     the 
ideas  that  were  going  out  against  the 
ideas  that  were  coming  in.      The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  treaty  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  that  followed 
were  all  of  a  piece.     La  Pompadour,  as 
the  reader   knows,   was   the    guiding 
spirit  throughout    It  is  not  every  day 
that  an  angry  woman  can  make  the 
armed  strength  of  a  nation  the  instru- 
^  ment  of  her  jealousies  and  caprices;  but 
La   Pompadour  enjoyed   that  luxury. 
Frederick  never  troubled  to  conceal  his 
opinion  of  her,  and  his  contemptuous 
**Je  ne  la  connais  pas,"  when  Voltaire 
presented  him  her  compliments,   was 
in  stinging  contrast  to  Maria  Theresa's 
adroit  flattery.    Old  Kaunitz,  past  mas- 
ter in  the  diplomacy  of  courts,  easily 
perceived  the  possibilities  of  the  situ- 
ation, and,  while  the  Empress  plied  the 
mistress  with  compliments,  made  it  the 
object  of  his  manoeuvres  to  secure  the 
tetter's  good  offices  on  behalf  of  Aus- 
tria.  That  done,  all  was  done.      La 
Pompadour  was  France's  mistress  as 
much  as  Louis's.      Louis  reigned  and 


his  mistress  governed,  was  the  saying. 
Tlie  crisis,  though  the  fate  of  nations 
hung  on  it,  is  purely  farcical  in  mo- 
tive and  idea.  La  Pompadour,  snubbed 
or  noticed  by  the  legitimate  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,  suggests  to  our  fancy  a 
Becky  Sharp,  railing  at  the  Countess 
of  Bareacres,  or  fawning  on  the  Mar- 
quis of  Steyne.  It  was  for  causes  such 
as  these  that  the  greatest  colonizing 
chances  ever  laid  before  a  nation  were 
neglected  and  thrown  away. 

Needless  to  say,  the  whole  Court 
party  threw  itself  into  the  Pompadour 
quarrel  with  immense  enthusiasm.  If 
there  was  a  nation,  or  society  rather, 
which  the  French  nobility  could  sympa- 
thize with,  it  was  to  be  found  in  Vi- 
enna. If  there  was  a  nation  repellant 
to  them  above  all  others,  it  was  practi- 
cal-minded, unpolished  Prussia.  Fred- 
erick himself  might  stand  for  all  they 
most  despised  and  least  understood  in 
human  nature.  They  armed  for  the 
campaign  with  delight  and  an  incon- 
ceivable frivolity.  It  was  a  new  dis- 
traction. With  the  fatuity  which  at- 
tended them  whenever  they  came  in 
contact  with  realities,  they  conceived 
that  their  march  through  Germany 
would  be  a  species  of  grand  boar  hunt 
Encumbered  with  baggage  trains  of  fine 
clothes,  perfumes  and  rare  wines,  they 
advanced  as  far  as  Rosbach,  where 
Frederick's  rough  troopers,  in  the  space 
of  a  single  hour,  scattered  them  to  the 
four  winds.  Between  Bemis,  La  Pom- 
padour's  minister  in  Paris,  and  the 
generals  in  the  field  there  ensues  a  cor- 
respondence which  curiously  brings  out 
for  us  the  spirit  in  which  France  was 
conducting  this  enterprise.  Soubise, 
chosen  to  command,  as  we  are  care- 
fully told,  for  no  military  qualifica- 
tions, but  for  his  ingratiating  manners 
and  popularity  at  court,  veils  the  dis- 
grace of  a  rout,  he  seems  scarcely  to 
comprehend  under  a  tissue  of  euphu- 
isms, excuses  and  compliments.  The 
more  experienced  Saint-Germain  writes 
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bluntly  that  he  bad  under  him  a  band 
of  thieves  and  assagsins  who  were  as 
ready  to  mutiny  in  camp  as  they  were 
to  run  away  in  the  field.  "Never  was 
anything  like  it;  never  was  there  such 
a  rotten  army.  The  king  has  about  the 
worst  infantry  under  the  sun  and  the 
most  undisciplined.  How  can  we  fight 
with  such  troops?  The  country  was 
covered  with  our  runaway  men  for 
forty  miles  round."  He  adds  savagely, 
what  was  indeed  the  thought  of  many, 
"Our  nation  has  no  longer  any  military 
spirit,  and  the  sentiment  of  honor  is 
dead    in    us."    The    veteran    Belleisle 

• 

writes  in  similar  terms.    Never  would 
he  have  believed  that  those  imperial 
troops,    whose   traditions   and   actions 
had  been  so  splendid,  could  lose  thus 
suddenly  their  glorious  reputation  and 
become   the  scorn  of   Europe.      "We 
were  not  ready,"  wails  poor  Bemis  in 
reply;  "we  had  to  begin  without  proper 
preparations;  on  s'est  embarqu^  tdm^ 
rairement"      The  army  has  no  food, 
and   no  shoes,   half  of  it   is   without 
clothes    and    the   cavalry    lack    boots. 
Saint-Germain  cuts  in  with  a  few  tren- 
chant home  truths  al)out  the  men  and 
officers.    The  army  indeed  appears  to 
be  a  very  faithful  image  of  the  nation 
at  large.    "The  misery  of  the  soldiers 
would  make  your  heart  bleecT.      They 
live  abject  and  despised,  like  chained 
dogs  kept  for  fighting."      The  officers 
meanwhile  entirely  neglect  their  mili- 
tary duties  and  devote  all  their  ener- 
gies to  plundering  the  country  through 
which  they  pass. 

As  the  campaign  progresses  the  rage 
and  wonder  of  those  conducting  or 
watching  it  Increases.  "Mon  Dieu,  que 
notre  nation  est  aplatle!  et  qu'on  fait 
pen  d'attentlon  k  la  decadence  du  cour- 
age et  de  l*honneur  en  France!"  "Dans 
cent  regiments  on  ne  trouveralt  pas 
six  bons  lieutenants-colonels.  Nous  ne 
Savons  plus  faire  la  guerre.  Nulle 
nation  n'est  molns  milltaire  que  la 
n6tre  .  .  .  Nous  officiers  ne  valent  rfen, 


lis  sont  indignes  de  servir.    Tons  soupi- 
rent  apr^  le  repos,  Toisivetd  et  Tar- 
gent"     The  Versailles  system  of  pro- 
motion is  naturally  the  subject  of  some 
criticism.    "Our  best  officers,  recogniz- 
ing that  there  is  no  chance  of  promo- 
tion for  them  since  they  are  not  under 
Court  protection,  can  ill  endure  to  be 
commanded  by  a  lot  of  boobies.    How 
should  young  colonels,  la  plupart  avec 
des  moeurs  de  grisette,  re-inspire  the 
army  with  the  ideas  of  honor  and  con- 
stancy?"    And  for  the  hundredth  time 
the  lament  is  heard  that  "ignorance,  fri- 
volity, negligence,  cowardice  have  re- 
placed the  old  virile  and  heroic  virtues." 
To   the  actors   in   these  scenes  the 
general  incapacity  and  decadence  were 
inexplicable;  and  to  the  few  who  re- 
membered earlier  and  better  traditions 
the  present  seemed,  as  Bemis  calls  it, 
a  horrible  nightmare.    To  us,   looking 
back,  the  obvious  suggestioa  offers  it- 
self that  the  strength  of  France  was  not 
put  forth  in  this  war  because  it  was  not 
really  a  French  war  at  all      Engaged 
in  a  quarrel  of  the  kitig's  mistress,  and 
led  by  the  favorites  and  flunkeys  of 
Versailles,  the  rout  of  the  French  army 
at  Rosbach  and  the  disgraces  of  the 
campaigns  that  followed  reveal  to  us, 
not  the  degeneration  of  French  char- 
acter and  courage,  but  rather  the  total 
separation  and  divorce  of  the  governing 
body  from  the  realities  of  French  na- 
tional life.      It  is  curious  to  observe 
how,  while  the  pride  of  Cholseul  and 
the  soldierly  instinct  of  Saint-Germain 
and  old  Belleisle  prompt  them  to  a  re- 
construction of  the  army  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,   Bernis,  weaker 
but  much  more  clear-sighted,  foretells 
the  failure  of  such  a  policy  and  lays  a 
finger  on  the  real  cause  of  mischief.    "I 
am  fioored,  not  by  our  misfortunes,  but 
by  the  certainty  that  the  true  remedy 
will  never  be  applied.    There  is  but  one 
cure— a  better  government     Give  me  a 
good  government  and  I  will  go  on  with 
the  war,  but  there  is  no  chance  of  our 
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getting  one."    A  government  in  touch 
with  the  reallUes  of  the  nation's  life, 
that  is  what  poor  Bernis  feels  the  want 
of.     It  is  the  hopeless  frivolity  of  the 
present  government  that  puzzles  and 
sickens,  and  indeed  seriously  threatens 
to  send  him  off  his  head.    "We  live  like 
children,"  he  moans;  **the  wills  of  chil- 
dren control  the  governing  principle." 
The  king,  "nullement  Inquiet  de  nos  in- 
quietudes ni  embarrass^  de  nos  embar- 
ras."  has  distractions  of  his  own  into 
which  it  is  well  not  to  pry  too  closely. 
The   Court   is    the    Court    still.       Its 
gaiety  suffers  no  eclipse.      Rather  the 
contrary,  for  defeats  are  always  some- 
thing to  talk  about  and  the  loss  of  an 
army  is  almost  sure  to  inspire  a  good 
joke  or  twa     In  vain  poor  Bernis  tears 
his  hair.    "II  n'y  a  pas  d'exemple  qu'on 
fait  si  gros  Jeu  avec  la  m^me  indiffer- 
ence qu'on  jouerait  une  partie  de  qua- 
drille."      At  last  he  can  stand  it  no 
longer.     The     jokes     and     gibbering 
laughter  round   him   break  down   his 
nerves.     He  begs  and  hnplores  to  be 
dismissed  from  office,  and,  having  with 
infinite  trouble  achieved  hisyown  dis- 
grace, creeps  away  to  his  ©Wle  at  Vic- 
sur-Aisne,  glad  at  any  prtfce  to  be  quit 
of  the  nightmare  existej&ce  he  had  of 
late  been  leading. 

Ail  these  symptomaf  it  will  be  seen, 

are  of  a  piece,  and  e/n  may  be  referred 

to  the  same  caused    The  purposeless, 

unmeaning  quarre/  the  unclothed  and 

unfed   armies,   th|f  court-favorite  gen- 

erais,    the    langi^i^   operations    in   the 

field,  the  utter  i/^|fference  of  the  nation 

to  the  whole  brfgjness,  the  idiot  laughter 

of  the  courtiemg  ^t  their  own  reverses, 

the   frenzy   aA^j   lamentations  of  poor 

Bernis— whatfare  ail  these  signs  but  a 

testimony  tof  the  one  root-fact  that  the 

French   CoujL.  ^as  got  altogether  out 

of    touch    Tifjtii    the   realities    of    life? 

Granting  th^^t,  all  the  rest  follows.    In 

nd  execution  the  campaign 

tent   and    perfectly    frank 

in  the  governing  l)ody  frl- 


conception 
is    a    consi 
avowal  tha 


volity  has  passed  into  that  phase  when 
it  assumes  control  of  life.  From  that 
final  and  terrible  phase  there  is  no  re- 
turn possible.  The  rout  of  armies,  the 
loss  of  colonies,  the  starvation  and 
misery  of  the  people  are  events  which 
will  be  dealt  with  by  this  frivoUty  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own 
nature.  You  may  cut  these  people  in 
pieces,  but  you  will  get  nothing  real  or 
serious  out  of  them.  They  will  pay 
their  visits  of  ceremony  and  talk  trifles 
and  gallantry  in  the  Bastille,  and  re- 
serve, in  all  good  faith,  their  most  pol- 
ished witticism  for  the  scaffold. 

And  if  these  great  events  and  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  country  bear  wit- 
ness! to  the  dying  out  of  the  sense  of 
reality  in  the  Court  party,  not  less 
clearly  does  this  also  appear  when  we 
turn  to  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
age.  In  France,  more  distinctly  than 
elsewhere,  the  idea  leads  the  way  and 
the  great  outburst  of  the  Revolution 
was  preceded  forty  years  earlier  by  an 
intellectual  revolt  of  corresponding  en- 
ergy and  daring.  It  was  during  the 
decade  from  1750  to  1760  that  this  re- 
volt declared  itself.  The  appearance 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  may  be  likened  to 
that  movement  in  a  general  action 
when  to  the  scattered  shotft  of  scouts 
and  advance  guards  succeeds  the  roar 
of  heavy  guns  in  position.  The  effect 
of  the  publication  in  affording  a  rally- 
Ing-point  for  Independent  thinkers  was 
decisive.  The  persecution  of  the  Court 
and  the  Jesuits  broke  in  vain  upon  the 
movement  D*Alembert  might  be 
choked  off,  but  the  indomitable  Diderot 
gathered  round  him  a  body  of  associ- 
ates of  unflinching  tenacity.  The  cri- 
sis has  in  it  something  of  the  excite- 
ment of  an  actual  conflict  It  differs 
from  most  philosophic  enterprises  in 
this,  that  the  theories  and  definitions 
of  the  Encyclopaedists  are  not  abstract 
theories  and  definitions,  but  are  de- 
signed for  immediate  use.  They  are 
not  shot  off  into  the  air,  but  are  aimed 
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at  a  mark.  The  appearance  of  the  first 
Instalment  of  the  £ncycl(^)eedia  marks 
the  formal  declaration  of  the  mind  of 
France  for  the  nation  and  the  people, 
and  against  the  Court  and  the  priv- 
ileged class;  and  the  agitation  which 
ensued  is,  as  Mr.  Morley  in  his  life  of 
Diderot  points  out,  not  a  speculative 
and  philosophical  agitation,  but  a  polit- 
ical and  social  one. 

^'Political  ideas  have  been  grasped  as 
instruments;  philosophy  has  become  pa- 
triotism," are  phrases  in  which  Mr. 
Morley  defines  the  character  of  this 
great  mental  awakening.  In  article 
after  article  of  the  Bncydopsedia  the 
evils  of  the  age  are  hinted  at  or  criti- 
cized. That  more  than  a  quarter  of  all 
the  land  of  France  was  lying  unbroken 
or  abandoned;  that  arbitrary  imposts 
resulted  in  the  flight  of  the  peculation 
to  the  large  towns;  that  large  tracts  of 
land  are  turned  Into  wildernesses  by 
the  abuse  of  the  game-preserving  sys- 
tem; that  an  equal  distribution  of 
profits  is  preferable  to  an  unequal  one, 
since  the  latter  results  in  the  division 
of  the  people  into  two  classes,  ''one 
gorged  with  riches,  the  other  perishing 
in  misery";  these  are  the  kind  of  points 
raised,  and  these,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  thrusts  dealt  in  earnest  The  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  whose  misfortune  it  has 
ever  been  to  find  itself  opposed  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  people, 
clamors  for  the  suppression  of  the  pub- 
lication. The  King  wavers  betwixt  a 
snarl  and  a  whimper.  It  is  suppressed, 
and  Diderot  is  imprisoned.  It  is  contin- 
ued, and  Diderot  is  released.  Mean- 
time the  movement  all  over  the  country 
gathers  bead.  In  every  province  and 
country  town  the  pens  are  going. 
Ideas,  with  that  wicked  sparkle  in 
them  which  marks  them  as  missiles, 
are  hurled  from  all  sides  against  king 
and  courtiers  and  priests  alike.  The 
closeness  of  the  act  behind  the  thought 
is  indicated  by  the  public  excitement, 
and   outrageous   placards,    pamphlets, 


and  satires  of  ever^increaslng  bitter- 
ness and  directness  give  that  excite- 
ment vent 

But  this,  after  all,  reveals  a  destruc- 
tive rather  than  a  constructive  purpose, 
and  it  is  by  its  constructive  purpose 
that  the  real  character  of  a  movement 
declares  itself.  What,  then,  is  the  con- 
structive purpose  of  the  Ekicyclopce- 
dists?  It  may  be  indicated  in  two 
words  of  Mr.  Morley's.  They  were 
inspired,  he  says,  by  an  "earnest  en- 
thusiasm for  all  the  purposes,  interests, 
and  details  of  productive  Industry," 
and,  following  this  bent,  they  attached 
an  importance  to  physical  science  and 
the  practical  arts  which  marks  ''the 
distinct  association  with  pacific  labor 
of  honor  and  a  kind  of  glory,  such  as 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  knlghta 
and  friars."  A  keen  sympathy  with, 
and  earnest  desire  to  resuscitate,  all 
that  is  practical,  all  that  Is  productive; 
sympathy  with  the  workshop,  the  fac- 
tory, the  agriculturist,  the  artisan,  with 
all  forms  of  useful  and  fruitful  labor^ 
that  is  what  constitutes  the  attitude  of 
the  Encyclopaedists  towards  life.  And 
the  desire  to  revive  conditions  favor- 
able to  this  useful  and  fruitful  labor  ia 
their  constructiye  purpose.  This  is 
what  forms  the  bond  of  brotherhood 
between  them,  and  this  Is  what  marks 
the  movement  as  "the  definite  recogni- 
tion of  the  basis  of  a  new  society." 

And  all  this  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  the  object  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  regain  toudi  with  the  real- 
ities of  life.  That  is  the  long  and  short 
of  it  At  the  very  moment  when  fri- 
volity is  entering  into  undisputed  com- 
mand, and,  in  all  affairs  of  public  pol- 
icy and  private  life,  is  busy  turning 
everything  into  unreality  to  sniit  its  own 
nature,  the  mind  of  France  a^wakens  to 
the  nature  of  the  crisis  and  de^^lares  for 
poor  despised  reality.  To  exjplode  the 
shams  and  make-believes  which  the 
spirit  of  frivolity  had  evolvei^  and  to 
raise  up  and  re-animate  all  those  down- 
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trodden  and  oppressed  causes  and  In- 
terests which  constituted  what  was  real 
In  the  national  life,  became  the  aim 
of  the  Prendi  Intellect  If  ever  a  na- 
tim  was  saved  by  ideas,  France  was 
so  saved  In  the  elgbteenth  century. 
This  movement  It  was  which  in  the 
world  of  thonsbt  and  of  ideas  repre- 
sented reality.  What  share  had  the 
Court  party  In  such  a  movement;  what 
welcome  did  they  accord  It? 

No  mental  sensation  is  more  curious 
than  the  change  we  are  conscious  of  In 
passing  from  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  the  eager  argument  and  exposition 
which  were  exciting  the  interest  and 
curiosity  of  all  minds  in  France  capable 
of  sudk  emotions,  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Court  Here  all  life  seems  under  the 
powo"  of  some  spell  or  enchantment 
No  sound  from  without  penetrates  the 
magic  circle.  It  has  its  own  Ideas,  its 
own  standards,  its  ovni  tastes  and  en- 
grossing pursuits,  all  of  which  are  Ig- 
nored by  the  world  as  the  affairs  of  the 
world  are  by  it  Ignored.  Looking  at  it 
from  the  outside,  you  would  say  that 
life  within  this  circle  was  some  acted 
charade  or  pantomime,  and  that  by-and- 
by  the  actors  would  relapse  into  the 
pursuits  and  duties  of  everyday  Ufe. 
Only  when  we  have  turned  the  pages 
slowly  of  some  of  the  abounding  me- 
moirs of  the  period  do  w^  begin  to  ac- 
quire ourselves  some  feeble  conscious- 
ness of  the  seeming  reality  and  appar- 
ent genuineness  of  this  sham  existence. 
Let  us  quote,  as  a  specimen,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Venetian  amlNissadress  to  Court: 

Madame  de  Luynes  made  a  curtsey  to 
the  Queen  and  another  to  the  ladies  of 
the  Court  and  then  went  to  receive 
Madame  Zeno,  the  wife  of  the  Venetian 
amtassador,  outside  the  door  of  the 
Queen's  room.  Ttxey  saluted  each 
other,  complimented  and  kissed  each 
other.  Then  they  came  in  to  the  Queen, 
Madame  de  Luynes  walking  in  front  to 
tiie  right,  then  the  ambassadress,  and 
after  her  M.  de  Sainclot     Madame  de 


Luynes  having  takeoi  up  her  position, 
Madame  Zeno  made  one  curtsey  to  the 
Queen  as  she  entered,  a  second  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  a  third  when  she 
got  close  to  the  Queen,  and  then  kissed 
the  hem  of  her  Majesty's  robe  and 
made  a  fourth  curtsey,  at  the  same  time 
addressing  her  a  brief  compliment  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  the  King  ar- 
rived by  the  salon  which  serves  as  the 
QiQeen's  withdrawingroom.  Madame 
Zeno  immediately  rose,  as  did  all  the  la- 
dies. She  made  two  or  three  curtseys 
during  which  the  King,  who  had  bowed 
to  her  as  he  came  in,  advanced  and 
kissed  her,  but  only  on  one  side  of  the 
face&  Madame  Zeno  then  made  an- 
other curtsey.  The  King  retired  the 
same  way  he  came.  The  ambassadress 
then  proceeded  to  repeat  the  same  three 
curtseys  she  had  made  on  entering,  ex- 
cept that  after  the  second,  she  made 
one  to  the  Court  ladles,  and  reserved 
the  third  till  she  got  to  the  door. 

The  Due  de  Luynes,  the  husband  of 
the  lady  who  made  the  first  curtsey, 
was  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  a 
French  aristocrat  of  his  time.  He 
wrote  his  memoirs  in  seventeen  vol- 
umes, and  of  those  seventeen  volumes 
the  above^  quotation  is  a  fair  sample. 
Upright  and  honorable,  not  wanting 
in  sense,  he  was  a  courtier  and  shared 
the  limitations  of  interest  of  the  Court 
party.  If  the  reader  will  immerse  him- 
self  for  an  hour  or  two  in  those  me- 
moirs of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  he  will 
find  that  as  the  details  of  an  intermina- 
ble etiquette  are  described  and  dis» 
sected  the  solemn  and  unquestioning 
seriousness  of  the  treatment  will  grad- 
ually have  its  effect  upon  him.  Court 
ceremony  and  Court  gossip  will  envel- 
ope him.  He  will  find  himself  accepting 
as  matter  of  deadly  earnest  the  most 
petty  Jealousies  and  intrigues,  scandals 
and  whisperings,  sarcasms  and  effront- 
eries, machinations  and  plots  of  mis- 
tresses and  favorites,  and  all  the  thou- 
sand trifles  which  compose  the  tissue 
of  thisi  effete  and  bloodless  existence. 
And  as  the  unreal  becomes  real,  the 
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real  will  become  unreal.  He  will  hear 
the  voices,  E^>eaking  the  thoughts  that 
are  soon  to  be  put  into  terrible  actions, 
die  away  into  an  unmeaning  murmur. 
Never  is  the  serenity  of  this  ^beautiful 
Armida-Palace,"  to  use  one  o(  Carlyle's 
phrases,  **where  the  inmates  live  en- 
chanted lives,"  broken  by  any  sound 
from  the  outer  world.  A  faint  and  far- 
away note,  with  little  meaning  left  in 
it,  occasionally  penetrates,  and  our 
good  duke  raises  his  head  to  catch  the 
unusual  sounds.  '*0n  dit  que  les 
ei^rits  s'6chauffent,"  he  mutters, 
vaguely  troubled,  to  himself.  And 
again,  **Jje»  esprits  sont  encore  bien 
61oign4s  de  la  soumisslon  que  le  rol 
demahde.*'  And  yet  again,  more  puas- 
zl'ed  than  ev«r,  "la  conduite  du  Parle- 
ment  devient  plus  singull^e  de  Jour  en 
Jour."  Then  back  we  gp  to  the  serious 
business  of  life,  to  the  number  of 
horses  Madame  de  la  Toumelle  is  to 
be  allowed  to  drive  in  her  carriage, 
or  the  varieties  of  the  royal  meals  and 
the  distinction  between  po^  royal,  petit . 
pot  royal,  and  grand  pot  royal. 

The  severance  of  a  jaection  of  society 
from  the  mind  and  pm^^ypet^^ .  its  ag^ 
is,  in  the  case  of.  France^  particularly 
serious;  for  It  is  by  her  hold  on  ideiiei 
that  France  supports  herself.  Xhat 
the  English  aristocracy  of  theOeorgian 
reign  was  inaccessible  to  ideas  did  not: 
greatly  matter,  since,  the  English 
genius  being  practical,  the  hold  of  our 
aristocracy  on  the  national  life  has  al- 
ways consisted  in  the  active  part 
played  by  it  in  party  politics  and  the 
government  of  the  country.  The 
French  aristocracy  had  long  lost  any 
such  hold  as  that;  but  another  hold, 
the  participation  in  ideas,  still  remained 
possible  for  it,  and  conatituted  its  last 
chance  of  salvation^  It  was  not  taken. 
The  dilletante  interest  in  the  new  phi- 
losophy which  titillated  the  curiosity 
of  French  society  stopped  far  short  of 
active  participation.  The  reality  of 
that  interest  was  tested  by  the  Turgot 


administration.  Himself  perhaps  the 
greatest  example  living  of  that  spirit 
at  once  philosophical  and  practical 
which  animated  the  thought  of  the  age, 
Turgot,  as  a  desperate  remedy,  was 
made  Minister  of  Finance  in  1774,  and 
the  only  really  sincere  and  heartfelt  ut- 
terance of  the  Court!  on  record  is  the 
storm  of  protest  with  which  it  met  the 
suggestion  that  it  should  abandon  the 
separate  and  artificial  system  of  life 
and  shoulder  the  common  burden  of  the 
economic  crisis. 

That  protesting  storm  and  the  dis- 
missal of  Turgot  which  followed  it  sig- 
nified the  rejection  by  Versailles  of  the 
ideas  of  the  age,  and  is  another  remark- 
able proof  of  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting a  thoroughly  artificial  class  to  face 
reality.  For  all  Taine's  receptive  in- 
dustry it  is  clear  that  the  new  philoso- 
phy, the  philanthropic  craze,  the  return 
to  nature,  were  never  more  to  the  Court 
party  than  toys  and  poses.  Into  the 
confined  of  the  enchanted  circle  the  ad- 
vice and  warning  of  Turgot  and  the 
reasoning  of  Diderot  and  Voltaire  came 
with  the  same  dull  and  unmeaning 
soiind  as  the  booming  of  the  Rosbach 
cannon.  The  impression  left  hpon 
one's  mind  at  last  is  a  sense  of  separa- 
tion amounting  to  total  severance  be- 
tween Court  life  and  real  life.  That 
severance  from  reality  we  distinguish 
as  the  note  of  the  Versailles  section  of 
the  community,  and  we  shall  surely  be 
not  far  wrong  if  we  discern  in  this  the 
necessity  and  Justification  of  the  on- 
coming Revolution.  The  law  of  nature 
is  inevitable  that  the  thing  cut  off  from 
use  is  cut  off  from  life.  A  class  whose 
splendor  and  showt  are  the  decoration 
on  solid  services  performed  may  be  yet 
secure.  But  a  class  whose  splendor 
and  show  are  their  own  sole  Justifica- 
tion and  aim  in  life  is  heading  dead  for 
the  s^illotine. 

Peiiiaps  the  reader  will  smile  If,  turn- 
ing from  these  great  affairs  of  state, 
once  more  to  the  Hertford  House  gal- 
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le;rles,  we  suggest  that  the  spirit  we 
have  been  observing  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  spirit  which  reigns 
among  these  tables  and  cabinets.  And 
yet,  for  those  quiclc  at  seizing  the  char- 
acter and  significance  of  such  things, 
we  doubt  if  thete  exists  in  history,  lit- 
erature, or  anything  else,  any  such  ef- 
fective help  towards  a  complete  realisa- 
tion of  the  French  Court  and  society  as 
is  provided  by  an  exhibition  lilce  the 
Wallace  Collection.  Let  the  student 
who  would  really  appreciate  the  causes 
of  the  Revolution  leave  for  an  after- 
noon his  Journals  and  memoirs,  and, 
instead  of  building  up  laboriously  an  in- 
tellectual conception  of  those  causes, 
lay  liimself  open  here  to  an  aesthetic 
conception  of  them.  Let  him  note  the 
agreement  and  unanimity  of  all  that  he 
sees  in  these  rooms  and  then  go  on  to 
seek  the  reason  of  this  unanimity  in 
the  common  meaning  and  intention 
which  all  these  things  share.  Let  him 
ask  if  this  meaning  does  not  consist  in 
the  essentially  decorative  purpose  of 
every  object  present,  in  the  fact  that 
they  one  and  all  strain  after  show  and 
splendor,  and  turn  their  backs  on  real- 
ity and  the  uses  of  everyday  life.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  better  expression 
of  tiiat  spirit  which  the  aristocrats  of 
France,  shorn  of  their  civic  duties  und 
feudal  responsibilities,  brought  to  Ver- 
sailles, with  which  they  inoculated  the 
ruling  principle,  and  which,  frotn  that 
hour  on,  marks  every  act,  not  of  so- 
ciety only,  but  of  the  government? 
Henceforth  take  any  transaction  you 
like,  private  or  public,  and  the  spirit 
animating  them  will  be  the  same.  Al- 
ways the  enthusiasm  displayed  is  for 
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the  unrealities  at  the  expense  of  the 
realities  of  life.  Children  are  turned 
into  toys,  marrfhge  is  broken  up  by 
fugitive  intrigues,  the  colonies  are 
abandoned  in  favor  of  an  Austrian  Al- 
liance, endless  discourses  on  Court 
punctilio  occupy  men's  minds  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  burning  thoughts  that 
are  spurring  France  on  to  deeds.  On 
all  sides  and  under  all  circumstances 
the  Court  and  the  Court  party,  with 
an  infallible  instinct,  select  the  unreal 
and  forsake  the  reaL  Their  genuine 
preoccupations,  those  into  which  they 
throw  their  serious  effort,  are  purely 
frivolous.  To  eclipse  the  last  mad 
freak  by  one  still  madder,  at  all  costs 
so  to  sparkle  as  to  make  Jaded  fashion 
stare,  if  only  for  a  moment,  these  are 
the  things  worth  living  for.  In  every 
crisis  the  test  we  learnt  in  the  Hertford 
House  galleries,  **a  decorative  rather 
than  a  useful  purpose,"  applies  to  the 
conduct  of  society  and  the  government 
These  are.  It  seems  to  us„  considera- 
tions which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
lovers  of  this  furniture.  They  endue 
it  with  additional  Interest  Of  its  many 
other  attractions  there  is  the  less  need 
to  speak,  since  these  are  nowadays  ap- 
preciated at  even  more  perhaps  than 
their  legitimate  value.  But  its  histori- 
cal .interest  has  been  unaccountably 
neglected,  and  of  the  large  number  of 
people  to  whose  sympathies  it  appeals 
so  forcibly  and  who  admire  it  so  en- 
thusiastically, few,  if  any,  see  in  it  a 
representation  of  the  spirit  which  for 
fifty  years  dominated  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  the  French  aristocracy, 
and  led  up  finally  to  the  catastrophe  of 
1789. 
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CHAPTER  XXll. 

WOMXN  AND  MSK. 

Lady  d'Abemon  with  her  coach  and 
eight  and  her  daughter  was  come  to 
town,  to  the  common  distress  of  her 
daughter,  the  coach,  and  the  eight  For 
the  roads  were  very  grievous  in 
that  wet  summer,  and  Mistress  Nelly 
d'Abemon  protested  that  town  gentle- 
men were  harder  to  bear  than  the 
dampest  countryside. 

Lady  d*Abernon,  tight  clad  in  crim- 
son, was  consoling  herself  with  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  South;  Mistress  Nell, 
in  drooping  robes  of  pale  blue,  em- 
broidered a  sampler,  till:  ''La,  ma*am 
I  cannot  bear  another  stitch,'*  she  cried, 
and  put  down  the  silk  with  a  bang  and 
sprang  up,  her  brown  curls  adance  in 
the  light  Lady  d'Abemon  lifted 
pained  eyes  from  Dr.  South  and  signed 
with  ostentation.  "I  wonder  that  Jack 
does  not  come,  do  not  you?"  said  Nelly 
with  her  head  on  one  side  to  regard 
her  mother. 

Lady  d'Abemon  drew  down  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth.  ''Even  Mr.  Dane 
would  scarce  dare  do  that"  said  she 
severely. 

"Indeed,  are  we  so  ill  thought  on, 
ma*am  ?" 

**I  mean,  child,"  Lady  d'Abemon 
kindly  explained,  "that  a  youth  whose 
vicious  courses  constrained  his  father 

to  cut  him  off " 

"Oh  faith,  I  have  heard  'twas  he  cut 
off  his  father." 

'*You  are  foolish  and  pert  Helen. 
How  could  a  son  cut  off  his  father? 
Will  you  never  learn  that  'tis  not  witty 
to  be  ludicrous?" 

"Indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Nell  with  a 
demure  curtsey,  "'tis  often  I  tell  my- 
self so.    I  think  I  have  need." 
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"Persons  of  breeding,"  said  Lady 
d'Abemon  didactically,  "may  choose  to 
laugh.  But  they  will  despise  you." 
"Oh  nay,  I  tmst  ma'am." 
"I  say  that  it  is  so,  child.  I  think 
that  I  am  old  enough  to  know.  I  may 
tell  you  that  a  man  in  such  ill  fame  as 
Mr.  Dane  is  not  like  to  dare  present 
himself  to  a  lady  of  reputation." 

"Perhaps,  ma'am,  he  does  not  know 
that  we  are  that*'  said  Nell  in  a  small 
child's  voice. 

Helen  r*  said  her  mother  fiercely. 
He  does  not  know  us  very  well,  you 
know." 

'*You  may  be  assured  that  he  is  not 
like  to  know  us  better.  I  do  not  re- 
ceive Mr.  Dane.  I  have  not  informed 
him  that  we  are  come  to  town." 

"I  was  afraid  you'd  forget  it  ma'am. 
So  I  did." 

Lady  d'Abemon  threw  up  her  plump 
white  hands."  "Helen!"  she  cried  and 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  "You 
wrote  to  him?" 

"Why,  yes,  ma'am.  I  know  he  can 
read." 

"To  write."--Lady  d'Abemon  gasped 
in  horror— "in  the  worst  fame —  a 
Whig  — you,  a  maid  in  your  teens." 

"La,  'tis  no  fault  of  mine,  that,** 
cried  Nell,  and  went  on  hastily,  "and 
do  you  know,  V\\  not  believe  all  the 
stories  about  Jack." 

"All  the  stories?"  Lady  d'Abemon's 
voice  rose  high.  "Helen!  You  have 
never  heard  them?" 

A  faint  blush  stained  Neirs  cheek 
and  neck.  "Indeed,  ma'am,  if  I  have 
'tis  blame  to  you,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  Lady  d'Abemon  stammered. 
"I'es  to  you.  You  chose  to  leave  me 
with  my  lord  Sherborne.  Oh,  'tis  a  gal- 
lant gentleman!  He  thought  my  ears 
fit  for  his  stories."     Her  blush  grew 
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darker.  '*Te«,  ma'am,  they  were 
liorrible  —  and  I  choose  not  believe  oue 
word  of  all.  Not  one  word!"  She 
■tamped  her  foot 

^*I  had  never  thought  the  like  of  my 
kyrd  Sherborne/'  said  Lady  d'Abemon 
tearfully.  *'He  is  in  the  best  favor  at 
Coart  Sure,  you  must  have  mistook 
him,  child.'* 

^'Am  I  a  fool,  ma'am?"  said  Nell 
sharply. 

"I  wish  you  were  more  like  me." 
Lady  d'Abemon  was  plaintive  and 
wiping  her  eyes.  "Ah,  when  I  was  a 
girl  we  bad  not  dared  speak  so  to  our 
mothers  nor  to  think  of  such  things." 

Nell's  little  red  mouth  quivered;  she 
succumbed  to  the  temptation.  **As 
mothers?"  she  Inquired  naively.  '*La, 
ma'am,  they  are  innocent  creatures." 

**Heienr     Lady   d'Abemon   endeav- 
ored to  stare  her  daughter  into  shame. 
But  Nell  laughed  gaily.    "Alas,  poor 
Jack!  I  wonder  he  dare  live  with  such 
enemies.    I  think  I  will  be  his  friend, 
ma'am,  for  charity." 
Lady  d'Abemon  made  a  curious  noise 
•  hi  her  chest,     ''Be  silent,  child!"  she 
said  hoarsely.  She  was  crimson  of  face. 
"I  had  done,  indeed,"  said  Nell,  and 
sat  down,  and  with  some  ostentation 
began  to  write  a  billet    Lady  d'Aber- 
non  glared  at  her  over  the  top  of  the 
•erm<m  by  Dr.  South. 

At  the  same  hour  my  lord  Sherborne 
stood  under  the  passion-rflower  by  the 
door  of  the  little  house  beyond  St 
Martin's.  To  the  garden  gate  behind 
him  came  a  light  coach.  The  house 
door  was  open  wide  enoufi^  to  display 
the  red  face  of  a  maid;  from  the  coach 
door  issued  my  lady  Sunderland  in 
pink. 

**Please  you,  my  lord,  my  mistress 
will  not  receive  you,"  said  the  maid. 

**rhou   impudent  wench!"  cried   my 
lord,  and  put  his  shoulder  against  the 
door.    The  plump  maid  withstood  him. 
And  my  lady  Sunderland  was  com- 
ing through  the  garden.    My  lady  lifted 


her  ebony  staff  and  tapped  my  lord  on 
the  shoulder  from  afar.  "H0I&,  rogue," 
says  she.  My  lord  turned  hastily,  crim- 
son of  face,  and  glared.  "Lud,  I  am 
abashed,"  laughed  my  lady  and  swept 
on.  "Your  mistress  will  receive  me, 
girl,"  says  she  in  another  tone,  and  the 
maid  opened  the  door.  My  lord  was 
for  following  her  in  when  my  lady 
swept  round  upon  him.  "I  leave  my 
lacqueys  without  my  lord,"  said  she; 
and  then  turning  again,  "Shut  the  door, 
girl." 

So  my  lady  came  alone  and  magnifi- 
cent to  the  little  green  room.    Mistress 
Gharlbury   fell   before   her   in   a   low 
curtsey  of   ceremony.     But  my    lady 
laughed:    ''La,  child,  I  am  neither  the 
queen  nor  your  grandmother,"  and  put 
her  hand  in  Rose's  arm  and  drew  her 
to  a  settle.     "Sure,  you  know  I  have 
no  reverence  for  reverences." 
"You  are  kind,  my  lady." 
"I  am  'my  lady'  to  my  enemies,  Rose. 
Let  me  rest  from  it  here,  at  least" 
She  looked  into  the  girl's  dark  eyes. 
"Faith,  tis  a  respite  to  find  two  eyes 
that  look  at  me  fairly."    And  with  that 
excuse  for  staring  my  lady  discovered 
that  the  eyes  were  duller,  the  dainty 
features  marked  in  sharper  line  than 
of  old.    "But  what  is't  that  dims  this, 
child?"  and.  my  lady  tapped  the  pale 
cheek.    "Are  you  sick  of  love  or  other 
matters?"    The  pale  cheek  was  swiftly 
afiame.    My  lady  let  her  wrist  fall  on 
Rose's  shoulder;  her  fingers  hung  down, 
and    the    girl's    uneasy    bosom    beat 
against  them. 

'No.  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Rose. 
'Nay,  then,  'tis  the  pure  romantic 
pallor!"  my  lady  laughed,  and  she 
drooped,  her  lashes.  Rose  was  leaning 
forward  a  little,  lo<^ing  straight  be- 
fore her.  My  lady  remarked  how  large, 
how  dark  were  her  eyes.  Her  bosom 
still  stirred  my  lady's  finger-tips.  "I'll 
engage  'tis  a  lover's  quarrel,"  my  lady 
drawled. 
Rose  turned  upon  her.    "Since  I  have 
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no  lover,  my  lady,  I  have  no  quarrel/* 
she  cried. 

"Now  to  see  my  lord  Sherborne's  face 
I  would  say  you  had  both,"  my  lady 
murmured,  unmoved. 

"I'll  thank  you,  my  lady,  not  to 
name  my  lord  Sherborne  to  me,"  cried 
Rose  flushing. 

"La,  you  child!  Now  'tis  a  fine 
gentleman  —  and  they  say  he  has  some 
youthful  vigor  left  yet— and  I  know 
he  has  still  a  crown  or  two  —  and  (faith, 
'tis  the  crowning  miracle  of  him)  I 
think  he  means  you  honestly." 

"And  I  am  to  love  him  for  that?' 
said  Rose  quietly,  and  her  lip  curled. 

"Oh,  lud,  I  never  bade  woman  love 
man  yet  So  'tis  M.  de  Beaujeu  is  the 
favored  swain,  Rose?  Who  is  he,  this 
M.  de  Beaujeu?"  My  lady's  delicate 
finger-tips  marked  the  girl's  bosom  rest 
still. 

**Faith,  my  lady,  1  engage  the 
French  gentleman  thinks  even  less  of 
me  than  I  of  him." 

"It  is  possible,"  my  lady  murmured, 
looking  from  under  her  eyelashes. 
"But  I  have  an  interest  in  the  gentle- 
man, child.    Who  is  he?" 

"You,  my  lady?"  cried  Rose.  "Why, 
then?" 

"Why  perhaps  he  has  made  his  ad- 
dresses to  me,  Rose.    Who  knows?" 

Rose  turned  to  stare.  My  lady  met 
her  with  a  benevolent  smile.  Then 
Rose  laughed:  "Indeed  if  he  had 
I  think  you  would  be  alone  among 
women,  my  lady." 

"Is  it  so  chaste  a  soul,  in  faith?*' 
my  lady  drawled.  "Lud,  are  you  so 
sure  of  him  ?"  and  she  paused  to  laugh. 
**But,  faith,  'tis  a  curst  mysterious 
gentleman,  child.  Whence  did  he  come, 
or  why?" 

"  'Tis  a  Huguenot  gentleman  of 
Auvergne,  exiled  for  his  faith,"  sahl 
Rose  glibly. 

**You  think  so?  Do  you  know  they 
have  never  heard  of  this  exile  in 
Paris?"     My  lady's  flnger-tips  felt  the 


girl's  bosom  start  My  lady  turned 
a  little.  "Mark  me  now,  child,"  says 
she.  "Do  you  recall  an  old  flame  of 
yours  — •  before  you  were  the  talk  of  the 
town  — a  Tom  Dane?  Ah,  I  see  that 
you  do.  'Twas  a  rogue  that  bolted 
from  the  tipstaffs " 

**Sure,  I  am  little  like  to  forget  him!" 
cried  Rose.    "He  called  me  *Dellla' !" 

"A  venomous  cub,  faith!  Thinking 
you  had  betrayed  him?" 

"Yes,"  said  Rose  blushing,  then 
caught  my  lady's  hand.  "But  Indeed, 
Indeed  I  had  not,''  she  cried. 

"La,  should  I  doubt  you!  But  this 
true  lover  did,  it  s^ems?  Cast  you  off 
at  the  first  trouble?  Reviled  you  be- 
fore the  tipstaffs?  Lud,  a  dainty  fine 
gentleman!" 

"You  can  guess,  how  I  hate  him," 
said  Rose  in  a  low  voice. 

"Poor  child,"  says  my  lady  patting 
her  shoulder,  "poor  child.  A  mean 
rogue,  faith.  'Twould  be  my  delight 
to  see  him  hanged.  Now  child,  do  you 
know  'tis  whispered  this  same  rascal 
has  dared  to  come  back  to  England  in 
the  body  of  M.  de  Beaujeu?" 

"M.  de  Beaujeu?"  cried  Rose.  "M. 
de  Beaujeu  is  Mr.  Dane?  La,  they  are 
no  more  like  than  my  lord  Sherborne 
and  my  lord  Sunderland,  than  — than 
the  King  and  yourself." 

"Thank  God,  'tis  a  reasonable  un- 
likeness,  that!"  cried  my  lady  laughing. 
Biew,  'tis  pity.  I  would  rejoice  to  hang 
Mr.  Dane  for  your  sake  — and  not 
grieve  to  hang  this   Beaujeu   for  his 
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"Faith,  I  resign  you  Mr.  Dane  gladly, 
my  lady.  But  I  protest  I  have  found 
M.  de  Beaujeu  an  honest  gentleman.'* 

"Now  have  you?"  said  Lady  Sunder- 
land sharply,  and  then  yawned. 
"Heigho— give  me  some  tea  in  charity. 
I  must  needs  go  see  Mistress  Evelyn, 
who  will  give  it  me  with  religion  — 
watery  both." 

So  my  lady  having  had  her  enter- 
tainment, had  her  tea,  and  departed. 
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Mi8tre66  Rose  attended  her  ta  the  door 
of  the  coach,  and  my  lady  looked  at 
her  cnriouBly  and  long.  My  lady  was 
reflecting  that  she  had  probably  met 
love  that  day.  The  acquaintance  was 
novel  and  interesting. 

And  at  the  same  hour  M.  de  Beau- 
jeu devoted  himself  to  reflection  and 
tobacco.  All  was  going  well  and  very 
well.  The  great  gentlemen  had  been 
admirably  scared  by  the  King,  and  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  manoeuvred 
as  readily  as  his  own  regiment  of  Irish. 
His  schemes  were  fulfilled  easily,  pre- 
cisely as  if  he  were  playing  chess.  M. 
de  Beaujeu  conceived  that  Providence 
— himself— might  for  a  moment  turn  its 
gaze  aside.  He  desired  to  consider  his 
private  affairs. 

The  mind  of  M.  de  Beaujeu,  if  not 
equal  to  my  lord  Sunderland*s  in  sub- 
tlety, had  a  turn  for  the  discovery  of 
motive.  That  mind  was  much  exer- 
cised by  the  last  word  of  my  lady  Sun- 
derland: *'Ay,  sir,  'tis  your  hour.  But 
at  least  we  had  ours  when  we  made 
your  love  false." 

Why  this  eagerness  to  remind  him? 
Sure  he  had  shown  them  well  enough 
(he  smiled)  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
their  kindness.  My  lady  could  scarce 
hope  or  desire  to  magnify  his  hate. 
But  being  a  woman  desiring  only  to 
wound,  she  mig^t  strike  madly.  **In 
effect  she  is  not  so  much  a  woman,'* 
muttered  Beaujeu  with  a  grin,  and  then 
frowned. 

There  was  one  way  to  explain  my 
lady.  M.  de  Beaujeu,  seeing  it  very 
clearly,  for  long  declined  to  confess  that 
be  saw  It  alL  At  last  (he  wriggled 
In  his  chair)  he  put  it  fairly.  My  lady 
-would  have  him  believe  Rose  was  false 
because  Rose  was  true.  That— that 
would  be  entirely  like  Sunderland  or 
his  lady.  To  lead  him  of  his  own  sole 
deed  to  damn  himself  to  unhapplness 
(M.  de  Beaujeu  thinking  of  himself  be- 
came eloquent)  what  triumph  for  them! 
Suppose  for  one  brief  Instant  that  Sun- 


derland had  not  bought  Rose— that  the 
girl  {6b,  miracle!)  was  true— that  M.  de 
Beaujeu  mlg^t  yet  learn  it,  and  so  come 
to  content  in  her  embraces.  Why,  then 
was  there  plentiful  cause  for  my  lady 
Sunderland  (who  must  hate  him  vastly) 
to  do  her  possible  to  c<mvince  him  the 
girl  was  false.  If  false  she  were  in- 
deed, my  lady  was  more  like  to  declare 
her  true.  My  lady  would  laugh  to  see 
him  embrace  a  wench  that  had  sold 
him.  Also  my  lady  would  laugh  to  see 
him  spurn  a  girl  that  loved  him  truly. 
My  lady  had  desired  him  to  spurn  the 
girl.    Then ? 

So  M.  de  Beaujeu,  conceiving  he  had 
quite  sounded  the  profundity  of  my 
lady,  who  had  intended  him  to  think 
just  that 

But,  faith,  how  could  man  believe 
the  girl  was  aught  but  a  cheat?  Beau- 
jeu lived  over  again  that  seven-years- 
old  afternoon,  had  attained  to  his  final 
glory,  "Delila,  good-night,"  when  in- 
truded suddenly  an  echo  of  Mr.  Healy's 
voice:  "I  doubt  you  were  mightily  like 
your  cousin." 

It  was  not  in  the  least  agreeable  to 
Beaujeu  to  be  mightily  like  his  cub  of 
a  cousin.  But  in  fact  Hiey  had  said 
the  same  thing.  With  vastly  different 
cause  though,  begad!  Without  the 
girl's  lure  he  had  not  been  easily  taken: 
without  her  letter  there  had  been  no 
evidence.  No.  There  was  no  likeness 
at  all.  No  man  in  his  place  but  would 
have  thought  her  false.  Jack  was  a 
vain  and  surly  cub,  and  quite  precisely 
the  effects  of  his  vanity  and  surliness 
had  been  calculated.  There  was  the 
whole  world  of  difference. 

But  to  consider  the  matter  abstractly 
-  to  judge  it  without  passion.  Slowly 
—very  slowly— M.  de  Beaujeu  (whose 
pipe  went  out  on  the  way)  came  to  ad- 
mit a  theoretical  possibility  that  he 
had  been  wrong.  It  was  (in  theory)  to 
be  conceived  that  Rose  had  been  true. 
But  if  so,  begad,  the  chance  and  change 
of  the  afternoon  had  been  most  marvel- 
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louB  unlucky.  No  man  could  be  blamed 
for  judging  her  false.  Sure,  if  true 
she  was,  she  was  the  most  unfortunate 
wench  alive— 'twas  the  most  damnable 
appearance  of  guilt  that  ever  deceived 
an  honest  man. 

An  honest  man?  Bh,  if  the  honest 
man  had  in  fact  been  deceived,  he  had 
done  some  curious  things,  this  same 
honest  man.  It  must  be  confessed  the 
wench  had  cause  of  complaint,  poor 
soul.  Bah,  why  not  be  honest?  Why 
not  confess  that  if  she  were  true  he  had 
been  a  knave  to  her,  a  very  foul 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  at 
once  the  dainty  grace  of  Mistress 
Leii^.  M.  de  Beaujeu  put  down  his 
pipe  and  started  up  to  stand  before  her 
stm  and  soldierly.  Mistress  Leigh 
acknowledged  his  politeness  in  a  curt- 
sey so  long  and  low  that  it  seemed  she 
was  never  to  rise  again. 

••I  trust  I  can  serve  you?"  said 
Beaujeu. 

''Oh,  faith!  I'd  not  presume  to  dare 
to  trouble  you,"  Mistress  Leig^  mur- 
mured, with  downcast  eyes. 

"Pray  believe  that  it  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  do  whatever  you  desire  of 
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'It  will  be  so,  indeed.  For  I  desire 
nothing  of  you,**  and  Mistress  Leig^ 
exalted  her  little  chin  in  the  air.  "I 
had  hoped  that  I  would  find  Mr. 
Healy." 

**May  I  hope  to  hear  what  is  your 
quarrel  with  me?**  Beaujeu  inquired 
gravely. 

"Would  one  in  your  power  dare  quar- 
rel with  you?  Oh,  monsieur,  with  you! 
Nay,  indeed,  we  must  crawl  before 
you!** 

Beaujeu  stood  stifTer  still.  "If  I 
have  been  discourteous  I  pray  your 
pardon.  With  the  baseness  of  your 
taunt  1  do  not  reproach  myself.** 

It  was  a  vastly  irritating  gentleman 
who  had  not  a  temper  to  lose.  So 
Mistress  Leigh  broke  out  upon  him 
with  flashing  eyes  and  flaming  cheeks. 


"Reproach  yourself?  Did  I  dream  that 
you  would,  monsieur?  Not  with  any 
baseness -r  till  you  esteem  something 
besides  your  own  magnificence."  Mis- 
tress Lelg^  had  the  unhoped-for  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  a  shade  of  color  pass  to 
his  thin  cheeks.    He  stared  at  her. 

The  door  opened  and  Mr.  Healy  en- 
tered whistling.  Beaujeu  glanced 
round,  then  bowed  to  Mistress  Leigh, 
and:  "Mademoiselle  requires  you, 
Healy,*'  said  he,  and  went  out 

"And  do  you  that  now?**  said  Healy, 
smiling  at  her  red  face. 

Mistress  Leigh  tossed  her  little  head. 
"The  French  gentleman  Is  pleased  to 
be  witty,**  says  she  In  a  small  con- 
temptuous voice. 

"Why,  would  he  not  quarrel  with  you, 
neither?  Sure  we  will  break  your  heart 
between  us.** 

"Quarrel?  La  no!  He*d  but  insult 
me,  knowing  I  dare  not  answer  him 
lest  he  should  give  us  up.** 

Mr.  Healy's  smile  vanished.  Mr. 
Healy  approached  her,  looking  Into  the 
fierce  bright  eyes  and  laid  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder.  "My  dear  lass,**  says  he, 
*'why  will  you  lower  yourself  to  talk 
sor 

In  a  moment  her  eyes  fell,  a  darker 
blush  than  anger*s  flooded  her  face. 
"I  — I  pray  your  pardon,  Mr.  Healy," 
she  stammered. 

"I  would  like  your  hand  on  It,**  said 
Healey  smiling. 

It  was  given  timidly,  then  sur- 
rounded by  his  long  sinewy  flngers. 
The  girl  looked  up  "I  have  talked  just 
to  hurt,"  she  said,  blushing  still,  but 
meeting  his  eyes. 

"  *Tls  a  truculent  maid  that  you  are. 
Indeed.  You  should  cultivate  gilly- 
flowers. *Tls  calming  to  the  passions. 
Did  you  ever  note  the  placidity  of  a 
pipkin,  now?**  So  Mr.  Healy,  smiling 
at  her,  and  the  girl  pressed  his  hand. 

"I  am,**  said  she,  "horrible.** 

At  which  Mr.  Healey  burst  out  laugh- 
ing.   "Sure,  you  are  a  Gorgon  entirely. 
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says  he,  and  the  round  cheeks  were 
persuaded  to  dimple.  ••Will  you  come 
now  and  look  at  a  pipkin?*' 

"I  doubt  1  am  unworthy,  sir."  Mr. 
Healy  offered  his  arm.  ''Nay,  but  in- 
deed I  had  something  to  say.*' 

"Is  it  peace,  now?"  said  Mr.  He;aly 
laughing. 

"1  fear  'tis  not"  Mr.  Healy  assumed 
an  aspect  of  great  fear.  ''Nay,  sir, 
pray  listen."  Her  blue  eyes  were  wide 
and  very  serious.  "For  the  second  day 
at  least  I  have  marked  a  man  watch- 
ing the  house " 

"My  dear,"  says  Mr.  Healy,  "he  may 
watch  till  he  wears  out  his  two  eyes." 

But  Mistress  Leigh,  who  knew 
nought  of  Beaujeu's  acquisition  of  Sun- 
derland, was  not  satisfied.  "But,  Mr. 
Healy,  I  doubt  'tis  for  us  he  watches 
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I  will  cast  my  eye  upon  him,"  said 
Mr.  Healy. 

They  went  out,  and  Mr.  Healy  was 
turning  to  the  stairs  when  the  girl 
opened  the  door  of  her  own  room. 
"  'Tls  only  from  this  window.  He  lurks 
behind  the  buttress,"  she  said  over  her 
shoulder.  Mr.  Healy  stood  on  the 
threshold  a  moment,  then  strode  into 
the  little  white  room.  His  sharp  eyes 
puckered  to  peer  through  the  sunlight; 
then  he  chuckled. 

"Sure,  'tis  an  ancient  acquaintance," 
says  he.  "I  will  go  salute  him." 
Mistress  Leigh  opened  the  casement 

She  beheld  Mr.  Healy  go  forth  to  the 
street.  She  heard  Mr  Healy  remark: 
•'Jack,  my  dear,  come  out  of  your  box." 
She  saw  the  spy  hurry  away  up  the 
street  She  heard  Mr.  Healy  cry,  "Con- 
vey my  private  salutations  to  Lord 
Sherborne."  And  then  she  came  out 
to  meet  Mr.  Healy  on  the  stairs.  "  'Tis 
purely  a  private  friendship  of  Beau- 
jeu's,"  said  Mr.  Healy. 

"And  no  danger?" 

Mr  Healy  laughed.  "'Tis  an  ade- 
quate gentleman,  our  Beaujeu.  Will 
you  come  to  my  pipkins  now?" 
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'All   unworthy,   sir,"   says   Mistress 
Leigh,  with  a  little  mocking  curtsey. 

So  they  came  to  the  fragrant  window, 
and:  "'God  Almighty  first  planted  a 
garden,'"  said  Mr.  Healy,  after  my 
Lord  Bacon. 

"But  not  in  pipkins,"  'the  girl  mur- 
mured demurely. 

"Sure,  there  were  merits  in  EJden," 
Mr.  Healey  agreed.  "Two  folks  could 
scarce  house  in  a  pipkin." 

"But  at  least  they  would  have  no 
room  for  the  serpent" 

"Faith,  I  doubt  if  the  serpent  gentle- 
man visits  at  all  without  invitation." 
Mr.  Healy  stooped  to  cut  a  dark  fiower. 

"And  do  you  think  you  could  keep 
him  out  of  your  Bden,  sir?" 

Mr.  Healy  stood  up  with  the  flower 
in  his  hand.  He  smiled  down  at  the 
fair  roguish  face,  at  her  bright  blue 
eyes.  The  light  was  falling,  a  wonder 
of  glory,  on  the  red  gold  of  her  hair, 
and  beneath  It  her  neck  was  white.  Mr. 
Healy  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  little 
thin  arm  where  the  lace  fell  away  from 
it  "My  dear  lass,"  says  he  softly,  "I 
would  be  asking  you  that  Do  you 
think  I  could  keep  the  serpent  beyond 
the  hedge?" 

"I  doubt  it  depends  on  your  Eve, 
sir,"  said  Mistress  Nancy  Leigh,  laugh- 
ing at  him. 

"Faith,  'tis  so!"  Mr.  Healy  agreed 
and  bent  over  her. 

"La,  sir!  And  when  there  are  dead 
leaves  to  be  looked  for!"  cried  the  girl 
starting  back.  "See  now!"  and  she 
pointed  one  fair  finger  to  a  leaf 
garishly  yellow,  afar. 

"Sure,  I  was  forgetting  my  duty 
altogether,"  says  Healy  smiling  at  her, 
and  put  down  his  flower  and  moved 
solemnly  to  the  offending  leaf. 

Mistress  Leigh  and  the  flower  de- 
parted together. 

Mr.  Healy  turned  round  again: 
"Oh  Eve.  Eve!"  said  he  aloud  — and 
beard  the  ripple  of  a  laugh. 

H,  C,  Bailey, 
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AN  INCURSION  INTO  DIPLOMACY. 


Bt  Sib  Abthub 
I  have  long  owed  a  full  statement  to 
a  number  of  my  countryiuen,  who  once 
trusted  me  unreservedly  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  as  to  how  this 
money  was  spent    The  occasion  was 
in  January  of  1902,  when,  through  the 
columns   of  the  /'Times/'   I   appealed 
for  funds  to  enable  me  to  publish  and 
distribute  abroad,  in  the  different  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  a  simple  and  direct 
statement  of  the  British  case  in  the 
Boer  War,   and   an  answer   to  those 
charges    of    inhumanity    against    our 
soldiers  which  were  rife  upon  the  Con- 
tinent     Those  charges,   if  left   unre- 
futed,  were  not  only  a  stain  upon  our 
national  repute,  but  were  also  a  very 
grave   practical   danger,   for   they   in- 
clined a  large  body  of  the  public  in 
each  country  towards  a  moral  sympathy 
with  the  Boers  which  greatly  strength- 
ened their  position.      There  was  even 
reason    to   fear    that    such    sympathy 
might  at  last  translate  itself  into  action, 
and  that  carried  away  by  the  feelings 
of  their  people,  and  encouraged  possi- 
bly by  some  transitory  Boer  success, 
intervention  from  abroad  might  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  throw  oil  on  the 
dying  flames.    It  was  this  obvious  dan- 
ger which  caused  me  to  embark  upon 
a    small    unauthorized    incursion    into 
amateur  diplomacy. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  apologize  if 
I  tell  the  narrative  in  a  personal  way. 
I  know  no  other  way  to  tellt  it  since 
I  was  both  the  originator  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Reginald  J.  Smith, 
the  carrier  out  of  the  idea.  But  let 
me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  fully  aware 
that  there  are  many  who  could  have 
done  the  work  with  greater  authority 
and  with  higher  literary  skill  The  only 
qualifications  which  I  could  urge  were 
the  negative  ones,  that  I  was  not  con- 
nected either  with  the  Government  or 
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with  the  Army,  and  that  therefore  I 
could  in  no  way  be  represented  as  a 
mere  official  mouthpiece.  Against  me 
was  the  fact  that  I  was  best  known  as 
a  writer  of  fiction,  a  personal  argument 
which  was  freely  used  both  abroad  and 
at  home.  However,  If  one  always 
waited  for  the  ideal  man  to  come  along^ 
nothing  would  ever  get  done;  so  I  fell 
back  upon  the  excuse  that  the  thing 
needed  doing,  and  that  however  im- 
perfectly I  did  it  it  was  none  the  less 
to  the  best  of  my  power. 

How  well  I  can  remember  the  incep- 
tion of  my  enterprise!      The  date  was 
January  7,  1902.     The  day  was  a  Tues- 
day.     Sir  Henry  Thompson  was  hold- 
ing that  evening  one  of  those  charm- 
ing "octave"  dinners  at  which  it  was 
my  occasional  privilege  to  attend,  and 
I  was  going  up  to  town  from  Hindhead 
to  keep  the  engagement     Sitting  alone 
in  a  carriage  I  read  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  the  **Time8."    In  a  sin- 
gle   column    there    were    accounts    of 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  Europe— nota- 
bly one  of  some  hundreds  of  Rhiueland 
clergymen— protesting  against  our  bru- 
talities to  our  enemies.    There  followed 
a  whole  column  of  extracts  from  for- 
eign papers,  with  grotesque  descriptions 
of  our  barbarities.      To  any  one  who 
knew  the  easygoing  British  soldier  or 
the  character  of  his  leaders  the  thing 
was  unspeakably  absurd;  and  yet  as 
I  laid  down  the  paper  and  thought  the 
matter  over,  I  could  not  buf  admit  that 
these  Oontinental  people   were  acting 
under  a  generous  and  unselfish  motive 
which  was  much  to  their  credit.     How 
could  they  help  believing  these  things, 
and,  believing  them,  was  it  not  their 
duty  by  meeting,   by  article,   by  any 
means,  to  denounce  them?     Could  we 
accuse     them     of     being     credulous? 
Would  we  not  be  equally  so  if  all  our 
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accounts  of  any  transaction  came  from 
one  side,  and  were  supported  by  such 
journalists  and,  above  all,  such  artists 
as  lent  their  pens  and  pencils,  whether 
yenally  or  not,  to  the  Boer  cause?  Of 
course  we  would.  And  whose  fault 
was  it  that  our  side  of  the  question 
was  not  equally  laid  before  the  Jury  of 
the  civilised  world?  Periiaps  we  were 
too  proud,  perhaps  we  were  too  negli- 
gent; but  the  fact  was  obvious  that 
judgment  wast  being  given  against  us 
by  default  How  could  they  know  our 
case?  Where  could  they  find  It?  If 
I  were  asked  what  document  they  could 
consult,  what  would  I  answer?  Blue- 
books  and  State  papers  are  not  for  the 
multitude.  There  were  books  like  FItz- 
Patrick's  "Transvaal  from  Within"  or 
B.  T.  Cook's  "Rights  and  Wrongs";  but 
these  were  expensive  volumes,  and  not 
readily  translated.  Nowhere  could  be 
found  a  statement  which  covered  the 
whole  ground  in  a  simple  fashion.  Why 
didn't  some  Briton  draw  it  up?  And 
then,  like  a  bullet  through  my  head, 
came  the  thought,  "Why  don't  you  draw 
it  up  yourself?" 

The  next  instant  I  was  on  fire  with 
the  idea.  Never  in  .my  life  have  I 
been  so  conscious  of  a  direct  imperative 
call  which  drove  every  other  thought 
from  the  mind.  If  I  were  a  humble  ad- 
vocate, it  was  all  the  better,  since  I 
could  have  no  axe  to  grind.  I  was 
fairly  well  posted  in  the  facts  already, 
as  I  had  written  an  interim  history  of 
the  war.  I  had  seen  something  of  the 
campaign,  and  possessed  many  docu- 
ments which  bore  upon  the  matter.  My 
plans  widened  every  instant  I  would 
raise  money  from  the  public,  and  by 
the  sale  of  the  book  at  home.  With 
this  I  would  translate  It  into  every 
language.  These  translations  should  be 
given  away  wholesale.  Every  pro- 
fessor, every  clergyman,  every  Journal- 
ist every  politician,  should  have  one 
put  under  his  nose  in  his  own  language. 
In  future,   if  they  traduced  us,  they 


could  no  longer  plead  ignorance  that 
there  was  another  side  to  the  question. 
Before  I  reached  London  all  my  pro- 
gramme was  sketched  out  iu  my  head. 
There  was  no  item  of  it,  I  may  add, 
which  was  not  eventually  carried 
throu^. 

Fortune  was  my  friend.  I  have  said 
that  I  was  dining  that  night  with  Sir 
Henry  Thompson.  My  neighbor  at  din- 
ner was  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  had 
not  cau^t  My  mind  being  full  of  the 
one  idea,  my  talk  soon  came  round  to 
it,  and  instead  of  my  neighbor  being 
bored,  my  remarks  were  received  with 
a  courteous  and  sympathetic  attention 
which  caused  me  to  make  even  greater 
demands  upon  his  patience.  Having 
listened  from  the  soup  to  the  savory 
(often  has  my  conscience  rebuked  me 
since),  he  ended  by  asking  me  mildly 
how  I  proposed  to  raise  the  money  for 
these  wide-reaching  schemes.  I  an- 
swereii  that  I  would  appeal  to  the  pub« 
lie.  He  asked  he  how  much  would 
suffice.  I  answered  that  I  could  make 
a  start  with  a  thousand  pounds.  He 
remarked  that  it  would  take  much 
more  than  that  "However,"  he  added, 
"if  a  thousand  pounds  would  go  any 
way  towards  it  I  have  no  doubt  that 
sum  could  be  got  for  you."  "From 
whom?"  I  asked.  He  gave  me  his 
name  and  address  and  said,  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  you  carry  out  the  scheme 
on  the  lines  you  suggest,  I  could  get  the 
money.  When  you  have  done  your 
work,  come  to  me,  and  we  will  see  how 
It  Is  best  to  proceed."  I  promised  to 
do  so,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
encouragement 

This  was  my  first  stroke  of  good 
luck.  A  second  came  next  morning. 
I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  the  publisli- 
ing  house  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  over 
some  other  business,  and  during  the 
interview  I  told  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  the 
plan  tiiat  I  had  formed.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  he  placed  the  whole 
machinery  of  his  world-wide  business 
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at  my  disposal,  without  payment  of  any 
kind.  From  that  moment  he  became 
my  partner  in  the  enterprise,  and  I 
found  his  counsel  at  every  stage  of  as 
great  help  to  me  as  the  publishing  ser- 
vices which  he  so  generously  rendered. 
Not  only  did  he  save  heavy  costs  to  the 
fund,  but  he  arranged  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully those  complex  foreign  trans* 
actions  which  the  scheme  entailed. 

That  morning  I  called  at  the  War 
Office  and  was  referred  by  them  to  the 
Intelligence  Department,  where  every 
information  which  they  possessed  was 
freely  put  at  my  disposal  I  then 
wrote  to  the  'Times*'  explaining  what 
it  was  that  I  was  trying  to  do,  and  ask- 
ing those  who  sympathized  with  my 
object  to  lend  me  their  aid.  Never  was 
an  appeal  more  generously  or  rap- 
idly answered.  My  morning  post  upon 
the  day  after  brought  me  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  letters,  nearly  all  of 
which  contained  sums  drawn  from 
every  class  of  the  community,  and 
varying  from  the  fifty  pounds  of  an 
ex-premier  to  the  half-crown  of  the 
widow  of  a  private  soldier.  Most  of 
the  remittances  were  accompanied  by 
letters  which  showed  that,  however, 
they  might  pretend  in  public  to  disre- 
gard it  the  attitude  of  the  foreign  crit- 
ics had  really  left  a  deep  and  bitter 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

It  was  on  January  9  that  I  wad  able 
to  begin  my  task.  Upon  the  17th  I  had 
finished  it.  When  the  amount  of  mat- 
ter is  considered,  and  the  number  of 
researches  and  verifications  which  it 
entailed,  I  need  not  say  that  I  liad  been 
absorbed  by  the  work,  and  devoted, 
I  dare  say,  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  its 
accomplishment  So  far  as  possible  I 
kept  my  individual  opinions  In  the 
background,  and  made  a  more  effective 
case  by  marshalling  the  statements  of 
eye-witnesses,  many  of  them  Boers,  on 
the  various  questions  of  farm-burnings, 
outrages,  concentration  camps,  and 
other  contentious  subjects.    I  made  the 


comments  as  simple  and  as  short  as  1 
could,  while  as  to  the  accuracy  of  mj 
facts,  I  may  say  that  save  as  to  the 
exact  number  of  farmhouses  burned,  I 
have  never  heard  of  one  which  lias 
been  seriously  questioned.  It  was  a 
glad  day  for  me  when  I  was  able  to 
lay  down  my  pen  with  the  feeling  ttiat 
my  statement  was  as  full  and  as  effect- 
ive as  it  was  in  me  to  make  it 

Meanwhile  the  subscriptions  had  still 
come  steadily  in,  until  nearly  a  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  banked  by  the 
time  that  the  booklet  was  finished.  The 
greater  number  of  contributions  were 
in  small  sums  from  people  who  could 
ill  afford  it  Among  all  the  great 
ground  landlords  of  London,  drawing 
their  huge  unearned  increments,  I  can- 
not trace  one  who  supported  an  at- 
tempt to  state  his  country's  case,  while 
my  desk  was  filled  with  the  postal  or- 
ders of  humble  citizens.  One  notable 
feature  was  the  number  of  governesses 
and  others  residing  abroad  whose  lives 
had  been  embittered  by  their  inability 
to  answer  the  slanders  which  were 
daily  uttered  in  their  presence.  Many 
of  these  sent  their  small  donations.  ▲ 
second  pleasing  feature  was  the  num- 
ber of  foreigners  resident  in  England 
who  supported  my  scheme,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  aid  their  own  people  to 
form  a  Juster  view.  From  Norwegians 
alone  I  received  nearly  fifty  pounds 
with  this  object  If  Britain's  own  chil- 
dren too  often  strayed  her  at  a  crisis 
of  her  fate,  she  found  at  least  warm 
friends  among  the  strangers  within  her 
gates.  Another  point  worth  noting 
was  that  a  disproportionate  sum  was 
from  clergymen,  which}  was  explained 
by  several  of  them  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  since  the  war  began  they  had  been 
pestered  by  anti-national  literature,  and 
took  this  means  of  protesting  against  it 

Tlie  proofs  having  been  printed,  I 
sent  them  to  my  chance  acquaintance, 
as  I  had  promised,  and  presently  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  see  him.      He 
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expreBsed  his  approval  of  the  work, 
and  handed  me  a  banknote  for  £500,  at 
the  same  time  explaining  that  the 
money  did  not  come  from  him.  I 
asked  If  I  mlg^t  acknowledge  it  as 


from  an  anonymous  donoi 


««i 


The 


donor  would  not  object,*'  said  my 
friend.  So  I  was  able  to  head  my  list 
with  **A  Loyal  Briton,"  who  contributed 
£500,  but  even  now  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  permission  to  publish  the 
name  of  this  generous  donor. 

By  this  time  the  banking  account  had 
risen  to  some  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  we  were  In  a  position  to  put  our 
foreign  translations  in  hand.  The  Brit- 
ish edition  had  in  the  meantime  been 
published,  the  distribution  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Newnes,  who 
gave  the  enterprise  whole-hearted  aid. 
The  book  was  retailed  at  sixpence,  but 
as  it  was  our  desire  that  the  sale  should 
be  pushed  It  was  sold  to  the  trade  at 
about  threepence.  The  result  was  to 
leave  the  main  profit  of  the  enterprise 
in  the  hands  of  the  retailer.  The  sale 
of  the  pamphlet  was  very  large— in 
fact,  I  should  Imagine  that  it  ap- 
proached a  record  in  the  time.  Some 
250,000  copies  were  sold  in  Great  Brit- 
ain very  quickly,  and  about  900,000 
within  a  couple  of  months.  This  great 
sale  enabled  us  to  add  considerably  to 
the  fund  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
small  rebate  which  had  been  reserved 
upon  each  copy.  Our  financial  position 
was  very  strong,  therefore,  in  dealing 
with  the  foreign  translations. 

The  French  edition  was  prepared  by 
Professor  Sumlchrast  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  is  a  French-Canadian  by 
birth.  This  gentleman  patriotically  re- 
fused to  take  any  payment  for  his 
work,  which  was  admirably  done.  It 
was  published  without  dlfllculty  by  Gal- 
ignani,  and  several  thousands  were 
given  away  vdiere  they  would  do  most 
good,  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land, while  20,000  copies  of  this  edition 
were  printed. 


The  German  edition  was  a  more  dif- 
ficult matter.  No  German  publisher 
would  undertake  it,  and  the  only  cour- 
tesy which  we  met  with  in  that  country 
was  from  Baron  von  Tauchnitz,  who 
Included  the  volume  in  his  well-known 
English  library.  Our  advances  were 
met  with  coldness,  and  occasionally 
with  insult  Here  for  example  is  a 
copy  of  an  extreme  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  letter  received. 

January,  1902. 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

Gent,— Doyle*s  book  makes  the  impres- 
sion as  if  it  was  ordered  or  influenced 
by  the  English  Jingo  party. 

Now,  you  know,  this  English  war 
party  (as  well  as  the  English  officers 
and  soldiers  in  Transvaal)  are  con- 
tempted  by  the  whole  civilized  world  as 
coward  scoundrels  and  vile  brutes  who 
murder  women  and  children. 

It  would  be  for  me,  as  an  importer 
of  English  literature  to  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  In  the  highest  degree 
Imprudent  to  do  anything  that  could 
awake  the  suspicion  I  was  in  connec- 
tion with  so  despised  a  party. 

I  have  shown  your  letter  to  several 
persons.  Nobody  was  inclined  to  take 
up  the  matter. 

There  is  a  mixture  of  venom  and 
smugness  about  this  epistle  which  gives 
it  a  high  place  in  our  collection.  In 
spite  of  rebuffs,  however,  we  found  an 
Anglo-German  publishing  house  in  Ber- 
lin to  undertake  the  work,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Herr  Curt  von  Mus- 
grave,  who  gave  us  an  excellent  trans- 
lation, we  were  able  to  work  off  more 
than  one  very  large  edition,  which  had 
a  perceptible  effect  in  modifying  the 
tone  of  that  portion  of  the  German 
press  which  was  open  to  reason.  Al- 
together 20,000  copies  were  distributed 
in  the  ^Fatherland  and  German-speak- 
ing Austria. 

I  remember  <^e  whimsical  incident  at 
this  time.  Somewhat  tired,  after  the 
book  was  in  the  press,  I  went  down  to 
Seaford  for  a  rest.    White  there,  a  mes- 
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sage  reacbed  iiit»  that  a  Pan-Grerman 
officer  of  Laudwehr  had  come  over  to 
London,  and  desired  to  see  me.  I 
wired  that  I  could  not  come  up»  but 
tliat  I  should  be  happy  to  see  him  if  he 
came  down.  Down  he  came  accord- 
ingly, a  fine  upstanding,  soldierly  man, 
speaking  excellent  English.  The  Oer- 
man  proofs  had  passed  through  his 
hands,  and  he  was  much  distressed  by 
the  way  in  which  I  had  spoken  of  the 
hostility  which  his  countrymen  had 
shown  us,  and  its  effect  upon  our  feel- 
ings towards  them.  We  sa^all  day  and 
argued  the  question  wtC  His  great 
point,  as  a  Pan-Gterman,  was  that  some 
day  both  Germany  and  Britain  would 
have  to  fight  Russia— Britain  for  India, 
and  Germany  perhaps  for  the  Baltic 
Provinces.  Therefore  they  should  keep 
in  close  touch  with  each  other.  I  as- 
sured him  that  at  the  time  the  feeling 
in  this  country  was  much  more  bitter 
against  Germany  than  against  Russia. 
He  doubted  it.  I  suggested  as  a  test 
that  he  should  try  the  question  upofk 
any  'bus  driver  in  London  as  a  fair 
index  of  popular  opinion.  He  was  very 
anxious  that  I  should  modify  certain 
paragraphs,  and  I  was  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  do  so,  as  I  was  convinced 
they  were  true.  Finally,  when  he  left 
me  on  his  return  to  London  he  said, 
*'Well,  I  have  come  800  miles  to  see 
you,  and  I  ask  you  now  as  a  final 
request  that  in  the  translation  you  will 
allow  the  one  word  "Leider"  ("Alas")  to 
be  put  at  the  opening  of  that  para- 
graph.*' I  was  perfectly  ready  to  agree 
to  this.  So  he  got  one  word  in  ex- 
change for  1600  miles  of  travel,  and 
I  think  it  was  a  very  sporting  venture. 
One  charming  inoident  connected  with 
this  German  translation  was  that  a 
small  group  of  Swiss  (and  in  no  coun- 
try had  we  such  warm-hearted  friends 
as  among  the  minority  in  Switzerland) 
were  so  keen  upon  the  cause  that  they 
had  a  translation  and  an  edition' of  their 
own,  with  large  print  and  maps.      It 


was  published  independently  at  Zurich, 
Dr.  Angst,  the  British  Consul  in  that 
town,  helping  to  organize  it  •  The  fair- 
minded  and  public-spirited  gentlemen 
who  put  the  matter  through  were  Rein- 
hold  Ruegg.  Colonel  Affolter  of  the  Ar- 
tillery, Professor  Haab,  State-Secretary 
Keller,  Dr.  Rohrer,  Professor  Schinz, 
and  Robert  Schwarzenbach-Zeuner. 
Amongst  other  good  friends  who 
worked  hard  for  the  truth,  and  exposed 
themselves  to  much  obloquy  in  doing 
so,  were  Professor  Naville,  the  eminent 
Egyptologist  of  Geneva,  and  Monsieur 
Tallchet  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
'''Blbliothdque  Universelle"  of  Lau- 
sanne, who  sacrificed  the  circulation  of 
his  old-established  magazine  in  uphold- 
ing our  cause. 

So  much  for  the  French  and  German 
editions.  The  American  and  Canadian 
had  arranged  themselves.  There  re- 
mained the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Ital- 
ian, Hungarian,  and  Russian,  all  of 
which  were  rapidly  prepared  and  cir- 
culated without  a  hitch,  save  that  in 
the  case  of -the  Russian,  which  was 
published  at  Odessa,  the  Censor  sup- 
pressed it  at  the  last  instant  We  were 
successful,  however,  in  getting  his  veto 
removed.  In  each  of  these  countries 
aeveral  thousands  of  the  booklet  were 
given  away.  In  every  case  we  found  a 
larger  sale  for  these  foreign  editions 
than  we  expected,  arising  no  doubt 
from  the  eagerness  of  English  resi- 
dents abroad  to  make,  their  neighbors 
understand  our  position. 

The  Dutch  edition  was  a  stumbling- 
block.  This  gallant  little  nation  felt 
a  most  natural  sympathy  for  their  kins- 
folk In  arms  against  us,  and  honestly 
believed  that  they,  had  been  very  badly 
used.  We  should  certajniy  have  felt 
the  same.  The  result  was  that  we  were 
entirely  unable  to  find  either  publisher 
or  distributor  The  greater  the  opposi- 
tion the  more  obvious  was  the  need  for 
the  l>ook,  so  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  ar- 
ranged that  a  large  edition  should  be 
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printed  here,  and  sent  direct  to  all 
leaders  of  Dutch  opinion.  I  believe 
that  out  of  some  5000  copies  not  more 
than  twenty  were  sent  back  to  us. 

The  Norwegian  edition  also  presented 
aome  difficulties,  which  were  overcome 
by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomassen  of 
the  "Verdensgang."   This  gentleman's 
paper  was  entirely  opposed  to  us,  but  in 
the  interests  of  fair  play  he  helped  me 
to  get  my  book  before  the  public.      I 
hope  that  some  relaxation  in  his  atti- 
tude towards  us  in  his  paper  may  have 
been  due  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
our  case,  and  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  a  nation  does  not  make  great  sac- 
riflces  extending  over  years  for  an  ig- 
noble cause.      One  other  incident  in 
connection  with  the  Norwegian  edition 
Is  pleasant  for  me  to  recall      I  had 
prefaced  each  Ck>ntinental  version  with 
a  special  fore-word,  designed  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  particular  people 
whom  I  was  addressing.    In  this  case, 
when  the  book  was  going  to  press  in 
cniristiania,  the  preface  had  not  arrived 
from  the  translator  (the  accomplished 
Madame  Brockmann),  and  as  she  lived 
a  hundred  miles  off,  with  all  the  passes 
blocked  by  a  phenomenal  snow-storm, 
it  looked  as  if  it  must  be  omitted.     Fi- 
nally, however,  my  short  address  to  the 
Scandinavian  people  was  heliographed 
across  from  snow-peak  to  snow-peak, 
and  so  found  its  way  to  the  book. 

There  was  one  other  language  into 
which  the  book  needed  to  be  trans- 
lated, and  that  was  the  Welsh,  for  the 
vernacular  press  of  the  Principality 
was  almost  entirely  pro-Boer,  and  the 
Welsh  people  had  the  most  distorted  in- 
formation as  to  the  cause  for  which 
their  fellow  countrymen  fought  so 
bravely  in  the  field.  The  translation 
was  done  by  Mr.  W.  Evans,  and  some 
10,000  copies  were  printed  for  distribu- 
tion through  the  agency  of  the  Cardiff 
"Western  Mail."  This  finished  our 
labors.  Our  totel  output  was  300,000 
of  the  British  edition,  about  50,000  in 


Canada  and  the  United  States,  20,000 
in  Germany,  20,000  in  France,  5000  in 
Holland,  10,000  in  Wales,  8000  in  Hun- 
gary, 5000  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  3500 
in  Portugal,  10,000  in  Spain,  5000  In 
Italy,  and  5000  in  Russia.  There  were 
editions  in  Tamil  and  Kanarese,  the 
numbers  of  which  I  do  not  know.  In 
all,  I  have  seen  twenty  different  pre- 
sentments of  my  little  book.  The  total 
sum  at  our  disposal  amounted  to  al>out 
£5000,  of  which,  speaking  roughly,  half 
came  from  subscriptions  and  the  other 
half  was  earned  by  the  book  itself. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  had  the 
most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  success 
of  these  efforts.    There  was  a  rapid 
and  marked  change  in  the  tone  of  the 
whole   Continental   press,   which   may 
have  been  a  coincidence,  but  was  cer- 
tainly a  pleasing  one.      In  the  case  of 
many  important  organs  of  public  opin- 
ion there  could,  however,  be  no  question 
of  coincidence,  as  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  the  booklet  and  the  facts 
quoted  were  cited  in  their  leading  arti- 
cles as  having  modified  their  former 
anti-British     views.      This     was     the 
case  with  the  **Tag  Blatt"  of  Vienna, 
whose  London  representative,  Dr.  Mau- 
rice Ernst,  helped  me  in  every  way  to 
approach  the  Austrian  public.      So  it 
was  also  with  the  "National  Zeitung" 
in  Berlin,  the  "Ind^pendance  Beige"  In 
Brussels,   and   many  others.      In  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  however,  it 
was  unreasonable  to   suppose   that  a 
Journal    would   publicly   eat   its    own 
words,  and  the  best  result  for  which 
we  could  hope  was  that  which  we  often 
attained,  an  altered  and  less  acrimo- 
nious tone. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  and  I  now  found 
ourselves  in  the  very  pleasant  position 
of  having  accomplished  our  work  so 
far  as  we  could  do  it,  and  yet  of  having 
in  hand  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
What  were  we  to  do  with  it?  To  re- 
turn it  to  subscribers  was  Impossible, 
and  indeed  at  least  half  of  it  would 
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have  to  be  returned  to  ourselves  siuee 
it  had  been  earned  by  the  sale  ot  the 
book.  I  felt  that  the  subscribers  had 
given  me  a  free  hand  with  the  money, 
to  use  it  to  the~best  of  my  Judgment  for 
national  aims,  and  I  must  apologize  to 
them  if  I  have  not  before  now  been 
able  to  give  them  some  public  account 
of  what  use  it  was  put  to.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
months  that  Mr.  Smith  has  b^n  able 
to  get  in  the  final  accounts  and  bring 
the  transaction  to  a  close.  It  is  my 
desire  to  give  every  information,  which 
must  be  my  justification  in  writing  this 
rather  personal  article. 

Our  first  expense  was  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  object  in  view,  for 
we  endeavored  to  supplement  the  ef- 
fect of  the  booklet  by  circulating  a 
large  number  of  an  excellent  Austrian 
work,  '*Recht  und  Unrecht  im  Burenk- 
rieg,"  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hirz.  Six 
hundred  of  these  were  distributed 
where  they  might  do  most  good. 

Our  next  move  was  to  purchase  half 
a  dozen  very  handsome  gold  cigarette 
cases.  On  the  back  of  each  was  en- 
graved, *'From  Friends  in  England  to 
a  Friend  of  England."  These  were  dis- 
tributed to  a  few  of  those  who  had 
stood  most  staunchly  by  us.  One  went 
to  the  eminent  French  publicist,  Mon- 
sieur Yves  Guyot,  a  second  to  Monsieur 
Talichet  of  Lausanne,  a  third  to  Mr. 
Bumichrast,  and  a  fourth  to  Professor 
Naville.  By  a  happy  coincidence  the 
later  gentleman  happened  to  be  in  this 
country  at  the  time,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  slipping  the  small  souvenir 
into  his  hand  as  he  put  on  his  overcoat 
in  the  hall  of  the  Athenaeum  Club.  I 
have  seldom  seen  any  one  look  more 
surprised. 

There  remained  a  considerable  sum, 
and  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  shared  my 
opinion  that  we  should  find  some  per- 
manent use  for  it,  and  that  this  use 
should  bring  benefit  to  natives  of  South 
Africa.    We  therefore  forwarded  £1000 


to  Edinburgh  University,  to  be  so  in- 
vested as  to  give  a  return  of  £40  a  year, 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  South 
African  student  who  acquitted  himself 
with  most  distinction.     There  are  many 
Afrikander  students  at  Edinburgh,  and 
we  imagined  tibat  we  had  hit  upon  a 
pleasing  common  interest  for  Boer  and 
for  Briton;  but  I  confess  that  I  was 
rather  amazed  when  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  I  received  a  letter  from  a  stu- 
dent expressing  his  confidence  that  he 
would  win  the  bursary,  and  adding  that 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  his  eli- 
gibility, as  he  was  a  full-blooded  Zulu. 
The  fund,  however,  was  by  no  means 
exliausted,  and  we  were  able  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Civilian  Rifleman's 
movement,  to  the  Union  Jack  Club,  to 
the   Indian   famine,    to   the   Japanese 
nursing,  to  the  Irish  old  soldiers'  insti- 
tute, to  the  fund  for  distressed  Boers, 
and    to    many    other    deserving    ob- 
jects.     These  donations   varied   from 
fifty  guineas  to  ten.     Finally  we  were 
left  with  a  residuum  which  amounted 
to  £a09  0«.  4<L    Mr.  Reginald  Smith  and 
I  sat  in  solemn  conclave  over  this  sum, 
and  discussed  how  i(  might  best  be 
used  for  the  needs  of  the  Elmpire.     The 
fourpence  presented  no  difllculty,  for 
we  worked  it  off  upon  the   crossing 
•weeper  outside  who  had  helped  to  re- 
lieve Delhi.     Nine  pounds  went  in  to- 
bacco   for    the    Chelsea    veterans    at 
Christmas.      There  remained  the  good 
round  sum  of  £300.     We  bethought  us 
of  the  saying  that  the  safety  of  the 
Empire  might  depend  upon  a  single 
shot  from  a  twelve-inch  gun,  and  we 
devoted  the  whole  amount  to  a  magnif- 
icent cup,  to  be  shot  for  by  the  various 
ships  of  the  Channel  Squadron,  the  win- 
ner to  hold  it  for  a  single  year.     The 
stand  of  the  cup  was  f ropi  the  oak  tim- 
bers of  the  "Victory,"  and  the  trophy 
itself  was  a  splendid  one  in  solid  silver 
gilt     By  the  kind  and  judicious  co-op- 
eration of  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  the 
Inspector  of  Target  Practice,  through 
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wbo6e  hands  the  trophy  passed  to  the 
Senior  Admiral  afloat,  Sir  Arthur  Wil- 
son, y.  C,  in  command  of  the  Channel 
Squadron,  all  difficulties  were  over- 
come, and  the  cup  has  been  shot  for 
this  year,  and  has  produced,  t  am  told, 
great  emulation  among  the  various 
crewB- 

Our  one  condition  was  that  it 
should  not  be  retained  in  the  mess- 
room,  but  should  be  put  out  on  the  deck 
where  the  winning  bluejackets  could 
continually  see  it.  I  learn  that  the 
**Exmouth*'  came  into  Plymouth  Harbor 

Tb«  OofBbin 


with  the  cup  on  the  top  of  her  fore 
turret. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  inception, 
the  execution,  and  the  results  of  a  cu- 
rious little  incursion  into  diplomacy. 
Let  my  last  word  be  of  thanks,  first  to 
my  partner  in  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Smith,  and  secondly  to  all  the  con- 
tributors to  the  fund  who  encouraged 
me  by  their  support  Their  name  is  le- 
gion, and  I  have  been  unable  to  com< 
municate  with  them  Individually  as  to 
the  results  of  their  enterprise.  Per- 
haps they  will  kindly  take  this  short 
statement  as  a  sufficient  explanation. 


THE  CHARITY  OP  WIDOW  OGDEN. 


Widow  Ogden's  stall  was  the  neatest 
in  the  market-place.  The  linen  cover 
was  washed  and  bleached  every  week; 
and  always— winter  and  summer— a 
posy  of  flowers,  artistically  arranged  in 
a  bowl  of  ancient  lustre-ware,  glowed 
amidst  the  piles  of  quaint  silk  handker- 
chiefs that  she  wove  by  herself  on  the 
loom  which  had  been  in  her  family  for 
seven  generations.  How  she  contrived 
to  make  her  fuchsias  and  geraniums 
bloom  at  Christmas  none  knew;  for  her 
only  greenhouse  was  the  long  latticed 
window  of  her  work-room.  Two  cen- 
turies ago  her  faculty  for  horticulture 
would  have  gained  her  the  repute  of  a 
witch! 

She  was  a  meagre  old  woman,  with 
a  brown,  wrinkled  face.  The  dainti- 
ness of  her  French  ancestors  (she  was  a 
L'Bstrange  by  birth),  had  endowed  her 
with  a  curious  precision  in  dress;  and 
she  was  never  seen— even  In  the  most 
inclement  weather— without  a  pure 
white  muslin  fichu  on  her  shoulders, 
and  a  large  cap  with  goffered  frills. 

Her  married  life  with  Jake  Ogden, 
who  had  inherited  the  rough  stretch  of 
moorland  known  as  "East  Hillocks/' 
bad  been  uneventful  enough.     She  had 
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worked  quietly  at  her  loom,  day  ^ter 
day,  whilst  he,  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  farming,  had  striven  to  win  crops 
from  the  marshy  ground,  with  so  lit- 
tle success  that  after  his  death  she 
found  herself,  save  for  the  possession  of 
the  farm,  no  better  off  than  before  her 
marriage.  She  had  borne  one  child,  a 
boy  who  In  his 'early  youth  had  taken 
to  a  seafaring  life,  and  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Channel  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  his  father's  death.  His 
neckerchief,  one  of  her  own  weaving, 
had  been  sent  home  to  her;  It  lay  folded 
over  the  register  page  of  her  big  Bible. 
One  result  of  this  loss  was  that  she  al- 
ways inveigled  against  chlklren  leav- 
ing home;  but  notwithstanding,  her 
thoughts  of  the  lad  always  brought  a 
high  color  to  her  cheeks  and.  a  proud 
ring  to  her  voice;  for  he  bad  died  in 
attempting  to  save  his  captain's  life. 
Over  the  press  near  the  hearth  a  toy 
ship  was  preserved  in  a  huge  bottle  of 
water:  he  had  brought  it  for  a  souve- 
nir of  his  first  voyage. 

Early  In  her  widowhood  she  bad 
ceased  selling  her  wares  to  the  huck- 
sters and  had  hired  the  corner  of  the 
market-place,  Just  beside  the  railings  of 
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Nelson's  Column.  She  had  never 
missed  a  Saturday  for  the  last  twenty 
years;  and  her  work  had  prospered  so 
that  she  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
wealthiest  tradesfolk  of  the  little  town. 
In  the  Intervals  of  business  she  sat 
quietly  embroidering  in  silver  and  pale- 
hued  threads  the  finer  specimens  of 
her  weaving.  The  designs  were  those 
of  the  Huguenots— fleura-de-lys,  rose- 
sprays,  and  long  winding  strands  of 
eglantine.  It  was  a  common  enoufi^ 
occurrence  for  the  neighboring  gentry 
to  stop  their  carriages  before  her  stall 
and  purchase  her  handkerchiefs;  as 
much  for  the  excellence  of  the  fabric 
as  for  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  her 
odd,  old-fashioned  talk.  The  Squire  of 
Fellbridge  was  often  known  to  stand 
conversing  with  her  for  as  much  as 
half-an-hour  at  a  time.  In  his  case 
It  seemed  as  if  they  discussed  business; 
for  they  were  wont  to  speak  of  prop- 
erty and  investments.  It  was  evident 
moreover,  that  the  Squire  held  her  in 
much  respect;  for  he  always  shook 
hands  with  her  at  coming  and  going, 
and  treated  her  with,  as  mifch  deference 

as  If  she  had  beloi)gf4d^.i^^s  ^^^ 
circle. 

Despite  her  worldly  spccess,  her 
housekeeping  was  of  the  most  frugal 
order;  yet  the  neighbors  declared  that 
such  was  her  skill. that  she  could  live 
royally  on  sixpence  a  day.  She  had 
inherited  a  great  number  of  recipes,  by 
use  of  which  the  utmost  nourishment 
might  be  drawn  from  the  most  inex- 
pensive materials.  It  was  a  happy  day 
for  a  poor  ailing  acquaintance  when 
she  brought  her  great  quart  jug  of  soup, 
flavored  with  the  sweetest  herbs  taken 
from  her  fruitful  garden.  And  some- 
times, when  the  case  was  urgent,  she 
produced  small  vials  of  syrups;  which 
in  the  vulgar  belief  were  more  eflica- 
clouB  than  the  costliest  wines.  For 
such  old  folk  as  were  in  such  poverty 
as  to  be  unable  to  afford  the  necessary 
last  robes,  she  made  simple  shrouds  of 


fine  linen,  and  night-caps  with  many 
flutings.  It  was  only  natural  that  her 
goodness  should  endear  her  to  the  sim- 
ple inhabitants  of  that  decayed  mari- 
time town.  She  was  great  in  counsel, 
and  her  advice  sprang  from  a  clear 
head)  and  a  sound  heart  There  was 
nothing  of  the  disciplinarian  about  her: 
youths  and  maidens  told  her  of  their 
hopes  and  their  prospects;  and  it  was 
well  known  that  all  who  confided  in 
the  Widow  Ogden  might  rest  content 
that  their  confidences  were  never  dis- 
played for  another's  curiosity. 

She  was  wont  to  regret  sometimes 
that  her  own  greatest  happiness  (the 
happiness  of  being  useful  to  her  fel- 
lows, though  she  did  not  describe  it 
thus)  had  only  been  given  to  her  by  the 
hand  of  Death.  Her  married  life  had 
been  one  of  narrow  interests;  she  had 
not  flowered  until  her  child  had  been 
taken  away  from  her.  What  she  might 
have  done  to  help  others  in  that  long- 
past  time  often  caused  her  poignant 
grief. 

She  was  in  her  seventieth  year  when 
she  decided  upon  the  manner  in  which 
she  might  do  most  for  the  people  af t^ 
she  had  passed  away.  There  was  an 
ancient  almshouse  near  the  quay— a 
charity  continued  for  many  generations 
by  the  Earls  of  Yarlstone;  but  long  ago, 
when  the  last  member  of  that  race  had 
died,  the  endowment  had  been  lost,  and 
the  place  sold  to  a  shopkeeper,  who  had 
let  the  cottages  to  laboring  folk.  And 
now  it  was  in  the  market  again,  and 
when  the  Widow  Ogden  read  the  an- 
nouncement in  front  of  the  Town  Hall, 
she  determined  to  visit  it  and  see  if  it 
were  still  worthy  of  being  restored  to 
its  former  use. 

So  one  afternoon  she  left  her  loom 
and  went  down  to  the  town,  and  along 
the  river-side  to  the  green  meadow 
where  the  red-brick  and  flint  building 
stood,  surrounded  by  a  garden  in  which 
all  manner  of  quaint  flowers  struggled 
up   through   the   over-luxuriant  grass. 
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8be  obtained  the  key  at  the  ferryman's 
boose,  and  spent  several  hours  roaming 
through  the  antique  chambers*  and  lay- 
ing plans  by  which  each  habitation 
might  be  made  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. There  were  six  cottages  in  all, 
and  a  gate-house  and  chapel,  enclosing 
t  little  mossy  court,  in  whose  centre 
lay  a  stone  dolphin  that  spirted  a  thin 
jet  of  water  into  a  mouldering  sand- 
stone tank.  The  highly-chevronned  roof 
was  covered  with  lead,  which,  spread 
by  the  beat  of  three  hundred  summers, 
bong  over  the  eares  like  a  burden  of 
slippins  snow.  The  mullioned  win- 
dows, which  were  still  perfect  bore  un- 
broken the  quarterings  of  the  Yarlstone 
arms  with  those  of  other  noble  Bast 
Anglian  families.  Slie  living-rooms 
were  panelled  with  oak;  each  with  a 
carved  screen  near  the  door;  and  the 
chimney-pieces  of  elaborately-wrought 
alabaster  displayed'  on  their  keystones 
the  legend:— God  Save  Ye  Bedefolke. 

The  chapel  pleased  her  most;  al- 
though it  had  been  neglected  for  so 
long  that  when,  after  much  striving  her 
hands  turned  the  key,  and  she  stepped 
inward,  her  feet  sank  ankle-deep  in  the 
litter  of  swallows'  and  jackdaws'  nests. 
It  was  only  a  small  chamber,  with  a 
plain  wooden  altar  and  a  few  square 
pews,  whose  green  baisse  cushioos  had 
long  since  rotted  into  dust;  but  the 
east  window  was  full  of  marvellous 
stained  glass,  and  the  declining  sun 
sent  inward  such  a  rich  glory  of  color 
that  her  eyes  were  blinded  after  gazing 
for  a  moment  on  the  face  of  tlie  Infant 
Christ  as  He  smiled  from  His  mother's 


The  Widow  left  the  Almshouse  at 
twilight,  and  on  her  way  home  called 
at  the  Squire's  aad  asked  for  an  inter- 
view. He  was  about  to  dine,  and  he 
begged  her  to  join  him,  so  that  they 
might  talk  at  ease;  but  it  was  only 
after  much  difficulty  that  he  prevailed; 
ttie  Widow  proposing  to  come  at  some 
more    convenient    time.     The    Squire 


forgot  the  lowliness  of  her  position  as 
be  looked  at  her  over  the  white  cloth: 
she  seemed  to  him  like  some  old  saitiit 
taken  from  a  chronicle--save  that  saint 
could  never  have  displayed  such  won- 
derful vivacity.  It  was  only  when  tlie 
dessert  was  served  that  he  would  per- 
mit her  to  speak  of  serious  business. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "let  us  discuss  this 
important  matter.  If  it  is  anything 
that  I  can  help  with,  I  shall  be  glad." 

The  Widow  smiled.  "You  can  help," 
she  replied*  "not  with  money,  but  you 
can  manage  the  affair  for  me,  so  that 
none  will  know  that  it  is  of  my  doing. 
You  see.  Squire,  I'm  getting  an  old 
woman  now,  and  the  loom  is  too  heavy 
for  me,  and  the  time  has  come  for  me 
to  sit  in  some  quiet  comer,  with  tny 
hands  folded  in  my  lap.*' 

"Ay,"  said  the  Squire,  'it  is  rig^t  that 
you  should  rest;  but  as  for  being  old- 
why  there  aren't  many  women  of  sixty 
as  hale  as  you!" 

She  nodded.  'That  is  true,  Squire, 
and  I  mean  to  live  as  long  as  I  can. 
But  I'm  going  to  cease  w<H'king.  It's 
foolish  of  me  to  beat  about  the  bush, 
so  I'll  speak  straight  out— I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  buy  the  old  Yarlstone 
Almshouse,  if  I  can  get  it" 

The  Squire  raised  his  eyebrows.  "I 
heard  that  the  reserve  price  is  fifteen 
hundred,"  he  said.  "It  will  never  sell 
for  so  much;  besides,— can  you ^" 

"I  have  the  money,"  she  interrupted. 
"The  farm  has  let  for  a  hundred  a  year 
since  my  husband's  death,  and  not  a 
penny  of  that  money  has  been  touched. 
And  I've  saved  fifty  pounds  every  year 
out  of  my  own  earnings.  In  all  I've 
four  thousand  pounds  in  Fellbridge 
bank,  and  the  land's  still  mine.  Sk> 
you  see.  Squire,  Gk>d  has  prospered  me 
and  I'm  a  wealthy  woman!" 

"I  don't  know  how  you've  contrived 
it"  said  the  Squire,  "for  there  isn't  a 
soul  in  Fellbridge  who  doesn't  regard 
you  as  the  most  generous  i)erson  in  the 
county."  * 
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Widow  Ogden*8  cheeks  colored 
faintly.  'It  is  Ood*s  doing,"  she  said; 
*«the  money  is  His!* 

"But  what  on  earth  do  you  want  the 
old  almshouse  for?"  he  enquired,  after 
a  long  pause;  ''you  could  never  make  it 
into  a  comfortable  whole!" 

"Why^  Squire,  you're  not  as  witty  as 
I  thought!"  she  said,  with  a  merry 
laugh.  "I  could  chide  you  for  not  un- 
derstanding. What  I  mean  to  do  when 
I  have  bought  the  place,  is  to  live  in  one 
of  those  cottages  for  the  rest  of  my 
days-" 

"It  won't  do,"  began  the  Squire,  in- 
dignantly, "it  is  your  duty  to  have 
every  possible  comfort  in  your  old 
age!" 

"And  I  shall  have  everything  that 
I  need,"  she  replied,  "and  so  will  the 
others  who  live  there  with  me;  for  I'm 
going  to  endow  the  almshouse  for  five 
old  women  like  myself,  and  draw  my 
ten  shillings  a  week  just  as  they  will" 

The  Squire  coughed  hoarsely  and 
turned  his  head  aside.  "Ck>nfound  it!" 
he  said,  "you're  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare!" 

"What  I  wish  you  to  do  is  to  arrange 
everything  for  me,"  she  continued,  "so 
that  nobody  may  know  till  I'm  dead  and 
gone.  The  folk  I  shall  choose— I  have 
them  in  my  mind  now— are  the  widovrs 
or  mothers  of  mariners  who  liave  died 
at  sea.  You  know,  Squire,  that  I  suf- 
fered when  my  lad  died,  and  God  put 
it  Into  my  head  that  I  mig^t  lighten  the 
sufferings  of  other  women,  who  had  the 
burden  of  poverty,  which  I  had  not. 
And  now,  as  the  place  is  to  be  sold,  and 
as  I'm  getting  too  feeble  for  work,  if  s 
time  that  the  affair  was  settled.  I 
have  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  murmur 
.  .  .  You'll  do  it  for  me.  Squire?" 

He  took  her  wasled  hand  and  pressed 
It  warmly. 

"I'll  do  whatever  you  wish,"  he  said, 

in  a  broken  voice;  "you  may  trust  me." 

So  in  the  course  of  time  the  Squire 

purchased   the  almshouse  for  an   un- 


known person,  and  the  roof  was  re- 
stored, and  everjrthlng  put  into  perfect 
order.  Bach  house  was  furnished  with 
all  the  things  that  housewives  love. 
The  Squire's  own  gardener  worked  for 
weeks  in  the  court  and  garden;  and  by 
autumn  the  place  was  ready  for  the 
bede-folk. 

The  Widow  gave  up  her  stall  and  her 
loom  to  a  crippled  girl  whom  she  had 
befriended  and  taught  to  weave  skil- 
fully during  the  last  few  months.  She 
herself  was  the  first  to  enter  the  rest- 
house.  Her  conduct  excited  great  won- 
der in  Fellbridge:  it  was  surmised  that 
she  had  lost  all  her  possessions;  and 
each  of  her  friends  strove  to  outdo  the 
others  in  acts  of  kindness.  Some  wept 
for  compassion;  but  the  Widow's  bland 
face  and  sparkling  eyes  reassured 
them,  and  ere  long  they  rejoiced  in  her 
contentment 

On  the  second  day  of  her  sojourn 
there,  the  Squire  drove  down  and  found 
her  sitting  in  the  porch,  nursing  her 
cat  The  other  women  were  to  come 
during  the  afternoon;  and  with  her  ovni 
hands  she  liad  lighted  the  fires  and  set 
the  copper  kettles  on  the  hobs,  so  that 
all  might  be  home-like. 

He  approached,  hat  in  hand;  she  rose 
and  curtsied  to  his  bow.  "I  wanted  to 
be  your  first  visitor,"  he  said.  "Now 
that  I've  seen  you  here,  I've  no  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  you've  shown.  You 
look  happier  than  ever.  Widow  Ogden. 
You'll  permit  me  to  visit  your  family 
sometimes?"  "As  often  as  you  please* 
Squire,"  she  repUed  mlrthfuUy,  "but 
you  must  promise  not  to  patronize  us 
poor  sisters!  We  all  mean  to  be  in- 
dependent, with  never  a  care  to  darken 
our  downhill  walkT' 

"I've  been  arranging  about  the  chap- 
lain," he  remarked,  after  a  while,  "he 
will  come  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  Bishop  himself  will  preach  some- 
times. Of  course  he  does  not  know 
the  story;  I  wish  that  you  had  not  de- 
termined to  keep  it  secret:  I  feel  as  if 
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you  were  deprived  of  your  right"  "I 
care  nought  for  that,"  said  the  Widow. 
"In  sober  earnest  I  want  no  praise  Just 
for  my  selfishness.  I  am  giving  myself 
a  gteat  joy." 

She  led  the  way  indoors.  Her  home 
was  furnished  more  plainly  than  the 
others;  but  all  her  old  mementoes  were 
there.  The  Squire  sat  opposite  the  bot- 
tle that  contained  the  ship. 

"You  can  tell  folk  when  I'm  laid  with 
my  husband,"  she  said^**but  even  then 
let  them  malce  no  fuss  about  it;  or  put 
any  fresh  stone  or  writing  on  the  grave. 
I'd  rather  they  didn't  know  even  then; 
but  so  many  are  perplexed  about  what 
I've  done  with  my  money.  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  that  any  one  got  at  the 
truth  in  my  lifetime;  my  companions 
would  feel  no  ease  if  they  knew  'twas 
I  who  paid  for  them." 

"Well,  Widow,  you  are  always  right" 
replied  the  Squire.  "I'll  not  urge  you 
again.    And    now,    since    I    see    your 

Temide  Bar. 


friends  coming  through  the  gateway, 
I'll  leave  you  to  receive  them." 

But  he  lingered  a  while;  for  it  was 
beautiful  to  watch  the  Widow  as  she 
l^d  the  other  women  one  by  one  to  their 
homes,  and  kissed  them  and  spoke  of 
the  good  fellowship  that  all  would 
share. 

"Everything  is  yours  whilst  you  live," 
she  said,  "and  Heaven  grant  that  you 
may  live  long  to  enjoy  it!" 

And  she  wept  as  she  heard  tiiem  cry 
out  with  delight  as  they  saw  the  com- 
fort of  their  abiding-places;  and  her 
smiles  shone  through  her  tears  when 
they  handled  the  furniture  so  proudly. 


So  the  Widow  Ogden  took  upon  her- 
self a  heavy  share  of  the  world's  bur- 
den, and  gloried  in  it  and  bore  It 
bravely  until,  dying,  she  left  a  name 
sweetened  for  the  ages. 

R.  Murray  Oilehrist. 


CHARACTER  IN  LETTER-WRITING. 


The  late  Lady  Burton,  widow  of  the 
famous  Sir  Richard  Burton,  once  re- 
marked to  me  that  she  thought  it  "the 
height  of  discourtesy  to  leave  letters 
unanswered,  even  letters  from  strang- 
ersw"  For  this  reason,  though  generally 
extremely  busy,  she  made  It  a  rule  to 
set  aside  one  whole  day  a  week,  which 
she  spent  in  answering  letters,  many 
from  persons  she  had  never  even  heard 
of,  and  in  glancing  through  books  of 
many  sorts  and  kinds  sent  to  her  by 
authors  anxious  to  have  her  opinion. 
And  she  used  to  say  that  she  consid- 
ered letters  received  from  total  stran- 
gers to  be  among  the  most  interesting 
she  got 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  avocation  that 
necessitates  my  writing  to  persons  of 
many  sorts  and  conditions,  and  in  many 
different  ranks  in  life,  and  that  I  am 
afraid,    occasionally    necessitates    my 


worrying  strangers,  I  have  for  some 
years  past  been  afforded  opportunities 
of  judging  character,  not  by  handwrit- 
ing, for  the  great  majority  of  busy  men 
and  women  nowadays  employ  secre- 
taries, but  by  the  way  in  which  letters 
are  expressed.  A  great  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  I  wrote  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  a  total  stranger  I  have  since 
come  to  know  personally,  and  inti- 
mately, and  In  few  cases  indeed  have  I 
found  that  the  opinion  I  had  formed 
of  these  individuals,  judging  solely  by 
the  way  they  expressed  themselves  in 
their  letters,  had  been  a  false  opinion. 
The  letters  I  have  received  from  per- 
sons to  whom  my  name  is,  or  was, 
quite  unknown— and  the  total  number 
of  these  letters  runs  into  hundreds- 
may,  broadly  speaking,  be  divided  into 
three  sets;  namely,  the  courteous,  the 
discourteous,   and  the  strictly  formal. 
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And  here  let  me  say  at  once  that  I 
have  found  that,  contrary  to  the  pop- 
ular belief,  true  courtesy  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  good  breeding. 
I  have  bad  letters  from  men  and  women 
who  can  trace  their  pedigrees  back  al- 
most **so  far  that  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  that  were 
courteous  in  the  extreme  in  tone  and 
style;  but  I  have  also  many  letters  from 
persons  of  equally  good  breeding  that 
only  a  man  who  at  heart  was  a  snob, 
or  a  sycophant,  or  a  prig,  could  have 
written.  Upon  the  other  hand  I  find 
among  the  pile  of  letters  before  me 
as  I  write,  communications  from  both 
men  and  women  of  very  humble  origin, 
but  who  have  now  risen  to  eminence, 
that  for  consideration,  kindly  feeling, 
and  very  great  courtesy,  could  hardly 
be  excelled.  Indeed,  upon  comparing 
the  one  set  with  the  other  I  find,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  the  balance  of  cour- 
tesy rests  with  the  latter.  The  letters 
that  the  least  afford  indications  to  their 
writers'  characteristics,  temperament, 
or  peculiarities,  are,  of  course,  those 
communications  that  are  of  a  strictly 
formal  nature. 

Though  unable  to  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  I  have  it  on  the  best 
of  authority  that  the  members  of  our 
Royal  Family,  and  their  immediate 
representatives,  invariably  adopt  an  ex- 
tremely gracious*  tone  when  replying  to 
letters  of  inquiry  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest,  which  is  what  one  mig^t 
have  expected.  The  many  members 
of  Parliament  to  whom  I  have,  from 
first  to  last,  had  occasion  to  write,  have 
almost  all  answered  by  return  of  post 
and  in  a  very  friendly  way.  Not  so  a 
great  many  Army  officers,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  receiving  from  any  one  of 
the  gentlemen  until  recently  connected 
with  our  War  Office,  a  letter,  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry,  that  was  not  more  or  less 
brusque.  Indeed  it  was  from  a  gentle- 
man indirectly  connected  with  the  War 
Office  when  the  late  Government  was 


in  power  that  I  received  the  following 
message  written  across  a  letter  that  I 
had  sent  to  him:  **Sir,  I  have  looked  in 
*Debrett'  but  cannot  find  your  name 
there,"  an  unkind  cut,  seeing  that  I  had 
not  hinted  at  being  so  honored.  Naval 
officers,  on  the  contrary,  generally  write, 
in  a  very  courteous  tone— short  con- 
cise letters,  that  go  straight  to  the 
point  When  disinclined  or  unable  to 
supply  the  information  asked  for  they 
say  so  straightforwardly  and  have  done 
with  it  Naturally  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  I  am  speaking  now  of 
bodies  of  men  collectively.  There  are 
exceptions  in  every  instance. 

The  following  letters  form  an  example 
of  the  striking  contrast  there  is  in  the 
way  men  answer  inquiries  put  to  them 
civilly.  I  had  been  commissioned  to 
write  an  article  on  a  question  of  some 
Importance  at  the  time  I  applied  to 
them,  and  to  obtain  as  much  expert 
opinion  upon  the  subject  as  possible. 
The  letters  I  addressed  to  the  various 
men  I  deemed  in  a  position  to  furnish 
the  information  I  needed  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  identical.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  read  between  the  lines 
the  temperament  of  the  man  who  wrote 
the  following  reply: 

I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  doing 
what  you  ask.  This  week,  unfortu- 
nately, I  am  more  than  ordinarily  busy; 
but  you  shall  hear  from  me  early  in 
next  week. 

Nor  the  manner  of  the  man  who 
wrote  the  following  in  reply  to  the  same 
inquiry: 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  your  acquaintance,  and  I  de- 
cline absolutely  to  grant  your  imperti- 
nent request 

It  was  in  reply  to  a  similar  letter  of 
inquiry    that    the    following    answer 
.  reached  me: 

Tlie  enclosed  slip  contains  the  expres- 
sion of  my  views  upon  the  matter  re- 
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ferred  to  in  your  letter,  aud  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the 
compliment  yon  pay  me  In  desiring  my 
opinion. 


And  the  following: 

In  answer  to  your  letter, 


de- 
sires me  to  say  that  be  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  conferring  favors  upon  strange 
gentlemen. 

A  lady  I  employed  as  secretary  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  following 
two  gems,  which  speak  for  themselves. 
Through  an  oversight  she  had  addressed 
the  letter  intended  for,  let  us  call  him 
Mr.  Brown—thous^  his  name  was  not 
Brown— to  Mr.  Browne.  By  return  of 
post  Mr.  Brown  wrote: 

I  really  am  much  too  busy  to  answer 
letters  from  strangers,  more  especially 
from  men  who  know  so  little  about  me 
as  to  write  my  name  with  an  **e." 

The  other  was  yet  more  whimsical: 

Sir  John  Smith  presents  his  compli- 
ments, and  wishes  me  to  say  that  he 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  corresponding 
with  lunatics. 

Enclosed  was  the  envelope  that  had 
contained  my  letter.  It  ought  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Sir  John  Smith, 
Bart  Instead,  the  address,  which  was 
type-written,  appeared,  Sir  John  Smith, 
Rats.  When  I  drew  my  secretary's  at- 
tention to  this  trifling  error  in  spelling 
she  became  almost  hysterical.  She  de- 
clared that  she  had  been  very  tired, 
and  that  when  you  become  tired  your 
type-writing  machine  is  apt  to  take 
strange  liberties— a  statement  that  all 
who  use  a  type-writing  machine  will 
know  to  be  true.  Consequently  it  was 
not  until  some  weeks  later,  when  a 
descriptive  report  of  the  movements  of 
a  great  fog  in  the  Channel,  that  I  had 
dictated  to  her,  appeared  in  the  typo- 
script  with  the  weird  heading,  "Great 
egg  in  the  Channel,**  that  I  deemed  it 
expedient  to  seek  another  assistant 

I  could  quote  many  more  letters  that 


serve  to  indicate  the  peculiarities  of 
their  writers*  natures,  but  the  fore- 
going will  suffice  for  the  moment  It 
is  a  curious  yet  indisputable  fact*  how- 
ever, that  quite  a  considerable  section 
of  the  educated  community  is  firmly 
imbued  with  the  belief  that  a  brusque, 
arrogant  manner  denotes  strength  of 
character.  What  can  first  have  given 
rise  to  this  erroneous  supposition  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  My  own  experi- 
ence and  observation  lead  me  to  con- 
clude Just  the  reverse.  Almost  all  our 
successful  organizers,  pioneers  in  com- 
merce, politicians,,  statesmen,  literary 
men,  lawyers,  doctors,  financiers,  ac- 
tors, artists  of  all  kinds,  are  courteous 
in  the  extreme,  and  their  courtesy  is 
in  most  instances  revealed  In  the  tone 
of  the  letters  they  have  occasion  to 
write  to  persons  with  whom  they  are 
not  acquainted.  The  successful  men 
who  lack  courtesy  have  succeeded  In 
spite  of  their  unfortunate  personality, 
not  because  of  It  It  was  no  less  suc- 
cessful a  man  than  Sir  Alfred  Jones 
who  said  to  me  only  recently,  "In  these 
times  no  man  has  a  right  to  be,  or  can 
afford  to  be,  discourteous**;  and  as  an 
after-thought  he  added,  "even  to  his 
office  boy." 

The  idea,  prevalent  in  certain  circles, 
that  the  newly-rich  constitute,  as  a 
body,  the  least  considerate  If  not  the 
most  snobbish  and  purse-proud  class,  is 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  remark 
made  lately  by  a  well-known  diploma- 
tist that  "no  snob  is  really  so  snobbish 
as  a  well-bred  snob,**  is  probably  one  of 
the  truest  of  utterances.  Judging  by 
the  tone  of  his  letters,  the  modem  man 
of  humble  origin,  who  has  amassed 
wealth  through  his  Individual  industry, 
is  businesslike  and  methodical,  but  he 
is  seldom  overbearing.  His  shortcom- 
ings are  a  tendency  to  be  patronizing, 

and  generally  a  lack  of  humor,  the  ^ 

.n- 

ter  characteristic  possibly  denotlu  . 
Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  ^^^clat^KpH  »» 
right  when  he  recently  Pronj^_      _ 
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sense  of  humor  to  be  "a  hindrance  to 
practical  success  In  life/*  though  one 
could  wish  this  were  not  so.  The 
great  proportion  of  men  who  send  post- 
cards **in  haste"  to  say  they  are  "much 
too  busy  to  answer"  belong  almost  al- 
ways to  the  class  that  devotes  several 
days  a  week  to  golf  or  some  equally  en- 
grossing occupation.  Men  who  really 
are  busy  find  time  to  answer  letters, 
and  they  answer  usually  by  return. 
Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  answer  every 
letter  he  received— begging  letters  from 
obvious  impostors  alone  excepted— and 
he  never  dictated  his  replies;  also,  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  seldom  leaves  a  letter 
unanswered. 

Among  my  collection  I  find  a  few 
letters  that  can  best  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  word  "gushing."  Experience 
teaches  me  that  the  habitual  writer  of 
the  "gushing,"  frothy  effusion,  is  sel- 
dom a  man  to  be  trusted.  As  a  rule 
he  ends  by  revealing  himself  to  be  a 
humbug,  if  not  a  hypocrite,  and  eig^t 
times  out  of  ten  he  finishes  by  wanting 
something,  it  may  be  a  loan,  it  may  be 
only  a  note  of  introduction.  I  print  one 
specimen  only  of  the  "gushing**  letter, 
word  for  word  as  I  received  it 

My  very  dear  fifir,— I  was  most  charmed 
to  receive  your  most  courteous  com- 
munication, which  let  me  hasten  to 
answer.  I  can  assure  you  it  will  afford 
me  the  very  greatest  of  satisfaction  to 
show  you  .  .  .  and  to  furnish  you  with 
every  particular.  But  won't  you  come 
and  lunch  with  me,-  and  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  wife?  I  know  she  will 
be  as  delighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance as  I  shall  be;  in  fact  we  are  both 
quite  looking  forward  to  your  visit  .  .  . 

And  so  on.  Yet  there  was  no  reason, 
there  could  not  have  been  any  reason, 
why  this  man,  or  his  wife  either,  should 
vestly  have  looked  forward  to  meet- 
brui  a  complete  stranger.  They  had 
man  i^^t  in  my  concerns,  and  I  had 
Office  'lelrs.      But  before  I  quitted 


their  "hospitable**  roof  they  made  use 
of  every  means  of  persuasion  in  their 
power  to  get  me  to  write  a  newspaper 
article  in  praise  of  some  property  in 
which  they  were  interested. 

I  feel  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  people  to  whom  one  is  compelled 
to  apply  for  information  at  one  time  or 
other,  do  not  reply.  Such  persons  be- 
long to  one  of  three  groups.  Tlie  first 
group  is  made  up  of  men  and  women 
who,  being,  to  put  it  plainly,  too  lazy 
to  write  any  letter  they  can  avoid 
writing,  are  in  the  habit  of  remarking 
sententiously  that  they  "don't  answer 
more  letters  than  they  can  help— on 
principle.'*  The  second  group  consists 
of  well-meaning  people  either  devoid  of 
method,  or  addicted  to  procrastination, 
who  will  tell  you  semi-apologetically, 
when  you  meet  them,  that  they  "ought 
to  have  answered  that  letter  of  yours,** 
but  that  they  are  "such  shocking  cor- 
respondents.'* The  third  group  em- 
braces the  self-complacent  little  crowd 
who  observe,  when  the  subject  of  not 
answering  letters  is  broached,  that  they 
find  that  "heaps  of  letters  answer  them- 
selves,** and  they  generally  roll  off  this 
platitude  as  if  it  were  an  original 
phrase,  whereas  it  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  Disraeli.  Some  men  become 
extremely  annoyed  when  their  letters 
are  not  answered,  in  the  same  way 
that  others  lash  themselves  into  anger 
when  they  receive  rude  letters;  but  to 
adapt  to  the  present  case  the  sentence 
of  a  famous  statesman,  "when  there  is 
so  much  in  life  that  is  really  vexatious 
it  would  seem  mere  waste  of  animal 
economy  to  let  such  pin-pricks  disturb 
one*s  equanimity." 

I  have  been  struck  at  discovering  how 
deceptive  handwriting  often  is  as  a 
true  guide  to  the  writer's  habits.  Let- 
ters well  expressed,  neatly  written,  and 
carefully  punctuated,  that  ought  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  graphology,  to  ema- 
nate only  from  men  of  tidy  and  regular 
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habits,  come,  as  often  as  not  from  in* 
dividuals  whose  mode  of  living  is  quite 
the  reverse,  and  whose  "worltshops" 
present  the  appearance  of  a  waste- 
paper  basket  recently  in  eruption.  Ckm- 
sequently  I  have  fonnd  that  a  letter 
typewritten  or  dictated  forms  Just  as 
sure  a  key  to  the  correspondent's  tem- 
perament as  one  written  by  hand. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter  written 
at  the  instruction  of  a  Royal  Princess 
to  a  very  famous  vocalist  that  surely 
reveals  the  Royal  lady's  kindly  nature, 
and  her  deep  consideration  for  others, 
as  accurately  as  If  the  written  words 
were  before  us: 


My  dear  Madame 


My  dear  Madame 


As  you  are  always  so  kind,  I  come  to 
ask  you  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you 
to  hear  a  young  girl  sing,  in  whom  the 
Queen  takes  iuuch  interest.    She  is  the 

daughter    of    Mr.    ,    one    of    the 

Queen's  head  servants,  who  has  been 
fifty  years  in  the  Royal  service,  and 
she  has  been  taught  at  the  Musical 
Academy  at  South  Kensington.  The 
other  day  she  sang  there,  and  the  Queen 
was  so  much  struck  by  her  fine  con- 
tralto voice  that  she  wished  some  one 
of  musical  influence  could  hear  her. 
So  we  thought  perhaps  we  might  turn 

to  you  dear  Madame ,  if  it  is  not 

giving  you  too  much  trouble,  and 
recommend  this  young  girl  to  your  kind 
interest  She  is  twenty-two.  and,  I 
believe,  wishes  to  make  singing  her 
profession.  Her  elder  sister  is  also 
very  musical,  and  obtained  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh's  prize  for  pianoforte  play- 
ing at  the  same  academy. 

It  was  such  a  delight  hearing  you  the 
other  night  in  Lohengrin,  and  my  hus- 
band was  so  pleased  to  hear  you  for  the 
^flrst  time  on  the  stage. 

Hewing  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  again  this  autumn, 

Believe  me,  dear  Madame , 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 


You  are  always  doing  kind  things  for 
other  people,  wiU  you  do  one  more  for 
me?  The  Conversazione  of  the  .  .  • 
Nurses'  Association,  of  which  I  am 
President  takes  place  on  December  18, 
at  the  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  nurses  come 
from  an  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  we 
always  endeavor  to  provide  some  spe- 
cial pleasure  for  them.  Would  you— 
if  you  are  free— give  them  the  supreme 
pleasure  of  hearing  you  sing?  Of 
course  I  shall  be  there  myself,  and  if 
you  can  grant  my  petition  I  shall  feel 
it  only  another  proof  of  your  friendship 
for  me  and  mine. 

Believe  me. 
Yours  most  sincerely  and  affectionately, 


And  here  is  a  letter  in  the  same  tone 
from  another  Royal  lady  that  was  re- 
ceived by  the  same  artist: 


Even  more  gracious  was  the  letter 
she  received  upon  another  occasion 
from  a  reigning  Sovereign  abroad: 

Acceptez  tons  mes  remerciments,  trde 
ch^re  Madame  .  .  .  ,  pour  la  g6n6reuse 
contribution  que  vous  venez  d'offrir  & 
I'hOpital  qui  porte  mon  nom.  Cet  acte 
de  charity  est  digne  de  la  grande  artiste 
que  nous  voyons  partir  avec  regret 
apr^  I'avoir  admir6e  comme  I'inter- 
prdte  interntttioiml  de  I'harmonie. 

What  a  contrast  In  tone  from  that 
adopted  by  some  of  the  persons  who 
move  In  ordinary  socletj',  when  they 
have  occasion  to  communicate  with  dis- 
tinguished artists.  Here  is  a  letter 
that  was  sent  by  a  wealthy  woman  of 
title,  last  season,  to  an  artist  of  world- 
wide renown:  ■ 

Madame,— I  shall  expect  you  to  be 
here  at  ten  o'clock  punctually,  so  don't 
fail  me.  Tell  your  accompanist  to 
bring  all  the  songs  I  wrote  down  In  my 
list  We  shall  want  you  to  give  us 
five  songs  at  least  When  you  get  here 
you  will  be  shown  into  the  artists' 
dressing-room,  where  please  wait  until 
you  are  fetched.— Yours  faithfully, 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  famous  vo- 
calist was,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  **un- 
avoidably  detained."  In  point  of  fact 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  'fetched." 
Therel  are   probably    few   well-known 
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artists,  actors  and  actresses  wbo  have 
not  In  the  course  of  tbelr  careers  re- 
ceived communications  of  this  latter 
sort      Fortunately  the  courteous  and 

l^e  Moothly  B«Tlew. 


gratifying  letters  as  a  rule  considerably 
outnumber  those  which  are  calculated 
to  leave  a  disagreeable  flavor. 

Ba^l  Tozer, 


SICK-ROOM  FICTION. 


Facts  are  stubborn  things,  we  are 
told,  and  the  facts  which  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  the  helpless  sufferer  bound 
fast  to  a  sick  bed  are  of  a  particularly 
obstinate  and  unconquerable  nature. 
Leaving  out  of  the  count  such  weighty 
matters  as  procrastination  of  business 
and  the  worries  attendant  thereon,  the 
yoking  of  a  weakened  body  to  a  mind 
abnormally  active,  there  are  certain 
minor  facts  which  claim  the  attention 
of  the  patient  with  irritating  persist- 
ence. That  crack  on  the  ceiling  which 
would  have  so  exactly  portrayed  the 
map  of  England  if  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall had  not  been  cut  off  by  the  cor- 
nice—how annoying  to  be  unable  to  re- 
move the  obstacle,  yet  how  difficult  to 
construct  the  peninsula  with  such  an 
impediment  in  the  way!  The  wall- 
paper, at  ordinary  times  bearing  an  in- 
nocent design  of  roses  and  foliage,  now 
wreathes  itself  with  grinning  faces,  the 
more  repulsive  because,  though  nose 
and  mouth  and  eyes  are  there,  the  chin 
is  wanting,  and  the  green  pigtail  which 
completes  the  head  is  unevenly  at- 
tached! liien  the  impatient  wonder  as 
to  whether  the  greater  comfort  ensured 
by  restoring  the  slippery  pillow  to  its 
accustomed  place  would  be  worth  the 
exertion  of  raising  one's  head;  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  ring 
the  bell  that  the  blind  may  be  lowered, 
or  whether  on  the  whole  it  might  not 
be  more  profitable  to  wait  till  some- 
body came  in. 

Such  slight  matters  as  these  assume  a 
quite  unnatural  importance,  and  the 
relief  of  having  one's  mind  diverted 
and  one's  thoughts  pleasantly  occupied 
by  the   sayings  and   doings   of  imag- 


inary persons  is  proportionately  great. 

From  the  very  earliest  age  the  aid 
of  fiction  is  invaluable  in  the  sick-room 
as  promoting  repose  of  mind  and  con- 
sequently hastening  recovery.  I  knew 
a  baby  boy  once  who,  while  still  teeth- 
ing, was  helped  through  many  a  fever- 
ish night  by  the  recital  of  a  certain 
tale,  which  in  his  inarticulate  fashion 
he  entitled  **Tom-'n-d*apple-tree."  At 
intervals  of  broken  slumber  the  little 
fiushed  cheek  would  be  raised  from  the 
pillow  and  the  little  hand  outstretched. 

**Tom-'n-d'apple-treer' 

Straightway  the  tired  watcher  began 
again,  being  speedily  pulled  up  if 
Towzer  barked  a  moment  too  soon, 
or  if  the  delinquent  Tom  began  his  per- 
ilous slide  down  from  the  tree  before 
Farmer  Brown  appeared  at  the  gate. 

Looking  back  upon  one's  own  past, 
one's  first  definite  recollections  of  fic- 
tion are  invariably  associated  with 
physic.  In  one's  nursery  days  the 
former  served  as  an  antidote  to  the 
latter.  One  sees  again  the  railed  cot 
in  the  comer  by  the  fire,  one  feels  all 
the  importance  of  lying  abed  while  lit- 
tle sisters'  toilets  are  progressing;  one 
could  almost  shudder  in  recalling  the 
slow  tread  down  the  long  passage  and 
the  opening  of  the  door,  revealing  the 
advancing  figure  of  old  Nurse  armed 
with  cup  and  spoon. 

A  breakfast-cup,  if  you  please!  No 
cachets  or  tabloids  were  thought  of  in 
those  days.  On  came  the  kindly  old 
executioner,  her  wrinkled,  apple-blos- 
som face  wreathed  with  meretricious 
smiles,  her  persuasive  Irish  tongue  mul- 
tiplying Inducements  and  endearments. 

"Now  then,  alanna.  It'll  be  down  in  a 
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mement!  Shot  your  eyes  and  bold 
your  noee,  and  it  will  be  gone  before 
yon  know  where  you  are!" 

How  could  one  shut  one's  eyes  when 
one  was  so  anxious  to  calculate  the  ex- 
tent of  one's  misery,  or  hold  a  nose 
at  that  time  exiguous  in  nature  and 
rendered  slippery  with  ineffectual 
tears? 

But  the  nauseous  potion  is  disposed 
of  at  last  and  Nurse  cuts  short  the  in- 
jured protests  which  succeed  it  by  the 
welcome  announcement: 

^Naw,  mavoumeen,  I'll  make  ye  some 
toast  for  your  breakfast,  and  I'll  tell 
ye  a  story." 

The  combination  was  too  delightful  to 
be  resisted.  Smiles  succeeded  tears  as 
one  selected  one's  particular  **wanity" 
in  the  matter  of  toast,  and  composed 
oneself  to  listen.  One  discarded,  of 
course,  ordinary  toast  in  favor  of 
•*Frendi"  toast,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  necessitates  the  buttering  of 
tlie  bread  before  submitting  it  to  the 
action  of  the  flames;  or  steamed  toast, 
which  was  simply  prepared  by  holding 
a  thick  slice  close  to  the  spout  of  a 
boiling-kettle.  When  quite  saturated 
and  buttered  hot  it  afforded  a  very 
good  imitation  of  a  tea-cake,  and  pos- 
sessed the  further  advantage  of  being 
extremely  unwholesome. 

The  selection  of  the  story  took  rather 
more  time.  Nurse  only  possessed  three 
in  her  repertory.  **Blue-Beard,"  which 
was  comparatively  commonplace;  *'The 
Little  Man  and  the  Little  Woman  who 
lived  in  the  Vinegar  Bottle,"  which 
was  exciting  but  short,  and,  moreover, 
tantalizing  to  the  Juvenile  mind  as  be- 
ing wanting  in  verisimilitude;  and 
''The  ^ider  and  the  Oout,"  a  delicious 
folk-tale  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
relate  elsewhere  C*North,  South,  and 
Over  the  Sea").  The  **GrOUt"  was  al- 
ways ^>oken  of  as  if  it  were  a  living 
thing,  and  was  supposed  by  the  small 
listener  to  be  a  kind  of  insect.  It 
would    be   impossible  to  describe   the 


raciness  which  the  narrative  received 
from  the  quaint  phraseology  and  vary- 
ing facial  expression  of  the  story-teller. 
The  *'weeshy-dawahy"  Littie  Man  was 
of  so  sociable  a  turn  that  directly  the 
stopper  was  removed  from  the  vinegar 
bottle  he  popped  out  his  head  and  in- 
vited somebody  to  dinner.  Indignation 
of  the  "weeshy-dawshy"  Little  Woman, 
who  pulled  him  down  by  the  legs  and 
thrusting  forth  her  head,  requested  the 
guests  to  stay  away.  Obstinate  good- 
will on  tbe  part  of  the  Little  Man,  who, 
pashing  her  aside  in  her  turn,  once 
more  looked  out  upon  the  world  and 
cried,  "Company,  company,  come!" 
Fury  of  the  Little  Woman,  who,  re- 
verting to  her  former  tactics,  inhospi- 
tably shrieked,  "Company,  company, 
go!" 

The  story  was  disappointing,  never- 
theless, in  having  no  definite  end, 
whereas  the  other  two,  as  we  knew 
by  experience,  finished  in  the  most  sat' 
isfactory  manner  possible.  One  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  Sister  Anne 
would  see  somebody  coming,  any  more 
than  one  troubled  oneself  over  the  mis- 
adventures of  the  Spider  and  tbe  Gout 
in  the  rich  man's  and  poor  man's  houses 
respectively,  knowing,  as  one  did,  that 
by  changing  places  all  would  be  set 
right,  and  that  the  Gout  would  revel 
in  velvet  cushions  and  port  wine, 
while  the  Spider  spun  his  webs  undis- 
turbed in  the  cabin-window. 

At  a  later  period  one  fell  under  the 
spell  of  Dickens.  Imagine  the  delight 
of  the  Christmas  Books  and  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  David  Copperfield  to 
an  imaginative  child!  I  have  ever 
found  Dickens  a  welcome  visitor  in  the 
sick-room,  though  long  familiarity  has 
induced— not  contempt,  far  from  it  in- 
deed!—but  a  certain  nicety  of  selec- 
tion; one  picks  and  chooses  which  scene 
shall  be  enacted  for  one's  delectation 
before  one  rings  up  the  curtain.  The 
same  applies  to  other  giants  of  the 
craft:  they  are  too  big,  too  important 
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to  be  permitted  to  dally  long  In  con- 
verse with  a  sufferer.  One  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  appreciate  the  subtleties  of 
Mereditb,  tbe  delicate  art  of  Stevenson, 
and  "the  big  bow-wow"  of  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  himself  speaks  is  too 
noisy  for  the  sick-room;  Thackeray's 
occasionally  uncomfortable  views  of 
human  nature  strike  the  prisoner  there 
as  painfully  true;  certain  poignant  pas- 
sages in  Hardy  and  C^eorge  Eliot  pos- 
itively haunt  one.  Poor  Fanny  Robins 
dragging  herself  In  her  extremity  to 
Gasterbrldge  Union;  the  murder-scene 
in  Tess;  Hetty  Sorrel's  Journey  and  its 
climax— such  pages  as  these  dwell 
in  the  memory,  pervading  feverish 
slumbers,  weighing  upon  one  in  wak- 
ing hours. 

It  may  be  noted,  indeed,  that  the  sick 
Instinctively  dread  any  strong  call  upon 
their  emotions;  this  peculiarity  is 
equally  noticeable  in  the  old.  Any- 
thing that  demands  intense  admiration, 
deep  pity,  violent  abhorrence,  whether 
in  actual  life  or  in  the  pages  of  a 
book,  is  felt  to  be  a  strain  to  which 
they  are  unable  to  make  adequate  re- 
sponse. In  the  feebleness  induced 
either  by  illness  or  the  weight  of  years 
one  likes  to  be  gently  amused,  not  vio- 
lently agitated— even  by  pleasurable 
emotions,  to  laugh  in  moderation,  and 
not  to  cry  at  all.  It  is  the  young  and 
healthy  who  in  a  manner  revel  In  sor- 
row and  take  their  Joys  seriously. 

Sick-room  fiction  Is  best  administered 
in  selected  portions;  though  other  rich 
dainties  are  forbidden,  the  plums  of  lit- 
erature may  be  indulged  In  without  re- 
straint. A  few,  very  few  books  may 
be  read  from  cover  to  cover  without 
undue  excitement  or  subsequent  pain. 
Such  a  book  as  "Cranford."  for  in- 
stance, or  to  cite  more  modern  exam- 
ples, ''Elizabeth  and  her  German  Gar- 
den." or  "A  Lame  Dog's  Diary."  And 
I  know  one  author,  only  one,  who  is 
welcome  to  the  invalid  in  her  entirety. 

A  recent  illness  was  lightened  for  the 


present  writer  by  the  sympathetic  so- 
ciety of  the  incomparable  Jane  Austen, 
whose  works  were  read  aloud  to  her  in 
succession  and  from  beginning  to  end. 
Just  as  she  reached  the  captious  stage 
of  convalescence.  What  a  delightful 
company  is  that  to  which  Jane  intro- 
duces us!  Sunny,  high-spirited  Emma, 
gentle  Ann  Elliot,  Catherine  so  lov- 
able in  her  naivete;  Elizabetii  Bennet 
queen  of  them  all.  And  then  Mrs. 
Jennings,  Miss  Bates,  Mr.  OolHns— how 
life-like  they  are!  Gould  anything  be 
more  graphic  than  that  description  of 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Croft's  drive  in  the 
one-horse  chaise,  the  Admiral  holding 
the  reins  to  which  Mrs.  Croft  occasion- 
ally gives  a  better  direction,  Judiclonsly 
**putting  out  her  hand"  whenever  they 
were  in  danger  of  taking  a  post,  f&Mfog 
into  a  rut,  or  running  foul  of  a  cart? 
Then  the  Admiral's  Joy  over  their  lodg- 
ings at  Bath,  which  he  likes  all  tiie 
better  because  they  remind  him  of 
those  they  had  when  they  first  kept 
house,  a  penniless  couple,  at  North 
YariMouth.  *'The  wind  blows  througli 
the  cupboards  In  Just  the  same  way." 

Not  one  of  these  personages  but  pos- 
sesses its  own  individuality.  After 
one  has  lived  in  their  society  for  .a  day 
or  two  they  assume  such  actuality  that 
one  is  inclined  to  ask  a  chance  visitor 
if  Miss  Woodhouse  has  been  seen 
lately,  or:  "How  does  my  sweet  Ann 
Elliot  do  to-day?"  One  has,  moreover, 
a  distinct  consciousness  of  Jane's  own 
personality— one  could  almost  fancy  her 
coming  in  round  the  screen,  dressed  in 
her  brown  muslin  and  carrying  her 
useful  little  bag.  One  would  submit 
to  the  application  of  any  remedy  which 
Jane  might  produce  from  that  little 
bag,  from  lavender  drops  to  hartshorn; 
and  with  what  satisfaction  would  one 
watch  that  expressive  face  of  hers  with 
its  bright  eyes  and  humorous  lips! 

A  recent  biographer  of  Jane  Austen 
has  found  fault  with  her  for  some  re- 
marks in  her  delicious  gossiping  let- 
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ten  to  Cassandra;  for  one  In  particular, 
which  describee,  if  I  remember  aright, 
a  certain  Mrs.  So-and-so  who  appeared 
at  an  assembly  '*the  same  as  ever— pink 
husband,  fat  neck,  plain  daughters  and 
aU."  In  this  the  commentator  detects 
signs  of  impending  shrewishness,  and 
opines  that  the  removal  of  Jane  and 
her  family  to  Bath  came  only  just  in 
time  to  avert  that  calamity.  Dear 
Jane,  how  she  would  have  laughed  at 
such  an  idea!  The  same  chronicler 
compares  her  humor  with  that  of  Dick- 
ens, to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
But  why  Jane  Austen  and  Dickens? 
The  theory  would  seem  to  be  worked 
out  on  much  the  same  principle  as  that 
apparent  in  certain  phrases  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  pages  of  Ollen- 
dorif:  "The  tooth-pick  of  the  uncle  is 
more  valuable  than  the  pincushion  of 
^e  aunt"  Jane  Austen  was  quick- 
witted indeed,  ready  of  tongue  no 
doubt,  and  marvellously  felicitous  in 
her  power  of  drawing  a  character  by  a 
mere  stroke  of  the  pen;  but  ill-natured 
^unkindly— satirical!  One  has  but  to 
glance  at  the  pages  of  '*Bmma"  to  real- 
ize what  she  herself  tiiought  of  such  a 
fault 

Among  all  her  heroines  there  is  but 
one  perhaps  who  Is  unsympathetic— 
the  terribly  sensible  Blean<v  Dash- 
wood.  Miss  Austen  has  shovm  her 
wisdom  in  mating  her  with  Edwaid 
Ferrers,  who  admires  a  fine  country 
"because  it  unites  beauty  with  utility," 
and  who,  looking  upon  a  picturesque 
valley,  remarks  that  *it  must  be  dirty 
in  winter."  One  feels  a  certain  satis- 
faction in  realising  that  this  couple 
finally  settled  down  in  a  small  parson- 
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age  and  never  had  more  than  five  or 
six  hundred  a  year. 

Those  endings  of  Jane's,  how  appro- 
priate they  are!  How  well  one  knows 
that  everything  will  ultimately  come 
right,  and  that  all  the  couples  will  pair 
off  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
possible.  But  this  does  not  in  the  least 
spoil  one's  Interest— one  is  curious  till 
the  very  last  chapter  to  know  exactly 
how  Jane  will  manage  it  in  what  man- 
ner that  deft  h^nd  of  hers  will  remove 
obs titles  and  create  stepping-stones. 
But  she  never  leaves  one  in  doubt.  On 
the  very  first  introduction  of  Mr.  Elliot, 
though  he  is  represented  as  a  very 
pleasant  and  charming  man,  and,  more- 
over, a  person  **of  consequence,"  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  Jane  does  not  ap- 
prove of  him,  and  that  Ann  will  never 
be  persuaded  into  accepting  him.  In 
the  same  way  we  are  not  deceived 
when  Catherine  is  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  Northanger  Abbey;  and 
though  she  is  but  a  poor  parson's 
daughter,  and  the  subsequent  mention 
of  her  portion  of  three  thousand  pounds 
takes  us  somewhat  by  surprise,  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  read  on  the  last  page: 
'*Henry  and  Catherine  were  married, 
the  bells  rang  and  everybody  smiled." 

It  is  the  old  story  over  again:  the 
story  familiar  to  nursery  hearers,  how 
Sister  Ann  did  see  somel>ody  coming, 
and  how  the  woodcutter  came  in  time 
to  prevent  Red  Riding  Hood  from  be- 
ing devoured  by  the  Wolf.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  Jane  Austen's  company  is 
so  acceptable  during  an  illness;  for  the 
sick,  as  I  have  said,  have  many  traits 
of  resemblance  to  the  old,  and  the  old 
have  much  in  common  with  little 
children.  if.  E,  Francis. 


AMERICA  AT  THE  CROSS-BOADS. 

No  one  can  visit  the  United  States  old  optimism,  of  that  buoyant  unrea- 

these  days  without  becoming  ccmscious  sonlng,  but  invigorating  confidence  that 

of  a  pervasive  social  unrest     The  peo-  America,  in  Mr.  Morley's  phrase,  will 

pie  seem  to  be  losing  something  of  their  "pull  throu^."     They  are  questioning 
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themselves  and  their  future  and  their 
Institutions   with   an  open-mlndedness 
that  a  decade  ago  would  have  seemed 
well-nigh  treasonable.      They  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  whether  the  great 
experiment  is  after  all  so  great  as  it 
once  appeared;  or,  rather,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  it  is  an  experiment 
merely.      Familiar  ideals,   established 
political  and  social  systems,  are  being 
brought  as  never  before  to  the  touch- 
stone of  fact     The  inadequacies  of  an 
eighteenth-century  Constitution  in  the 
face  of  twentieth-century  problems  are 
daily  impressing  themselves  upon  the 
national  compr^enslon.    Economic  and 
industrial  developments,  it  is  felt,  have 
taken   on   an   Intricacy  and  a   varied 
sweep  that  are  slowly  bringing  the  CJon- 
stitution  to  a  confusion  of  helplessness. 
More  and  more  people  are  asking  them- 
selves whether  the  United  States  can 
any    longer    be    called    a    democracy. 
More  and  more  people  are  coming  to 
see  that  under  the  forms  of  popular 
self-government,  political  equality  has 
become  the  sport  of  "bosses"  and  eco- 
nomic equality  the  Jest  of  a  voracious 
plutocracy.      The  Courts  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree  are  losing  the  confidence  of 
the  masses;  the  Senate  has  already  lost 
it    The  old  parties,  the  old  catch-words, 
are  ceasing  to  attract    The  people  per- 
ceive their  emptiness  and  are  palpably 
tiring  of  them,  as  people  always  tire  of 
political  arrangements  that  have  ceased 
to  correspond  either  to  the  instincts  of 
the  human  temperament  or  to  the  facts 
of  economic  conditions.      Republicans 
and    Democrats    with    their    obsolete 
mummeries  will  soon  mean  less  than 
nothing  to  a  nation  that  is  girding  it- 
self to  wrest  its  liberties  from  the  grip 
of  organized  wealth.     That  social  pro- 
test which  was  the  backbone  of  Bryan- 
ism  has  stripped  itself  of  the  currency 
heresies  that  cramped  its  progress  and 
is  now  sweeping  across  the  country, 
over  all   sections,  and   with   an   utter 
heedlessness  of  the  traditional  party  di- 


visions. Federated  Labor,  fired  by  the 
example  of  England,  is  abandoning  its 
timid  non-partisanship  and  preparing 
to  plunge  into  politics  as  a  class. witb 
distinct  interests  of  its  own  to  serve. 
In  city.  State  and  nation  there  is  now 
but  one  issue->the  struggle  between 
equality  and  privilege. 

President  Roosevelt  is  aware  of  the 
danger.      Hia  whole  policy,  indeed,  is 
one  feverish  effort  to  avert  it     But  it 
cannot.  In  his  Judgment  be  averted  by 
a  mere  maintenance  of  the  8ta$u$  quo. 
That  is  the  delusion  of  the  Republican 
leaders  in  the  Senate.      They  remind 
one  curiously  of  the  French  nobility  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  not  indeed,  in  the 
graceful  brilliancy  of  their  social  gifts, 
but  in  their  supreme  contentment  their 
blindness  to  what  is  coming,  their  un- 
consciousness that  there  can  possibly  be 
any  need   or  any   desire   for  change. 
If  there  is  discontent  they  say,  it  is 
Mr.  Roosevelt  who  Is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  it     It  was  he  who  fomented, 
and  in  fact  originated,  the  agitation 
against  the  Trusts.      But  for  him  the 
clamor  for  Government  regulation  ol 
railway  rates  would  never  have  arisen; 
and   his   eternal    insistence   upon   the 
eternal  platitudes  of  morality  and  Jus- 
tice, by  encouraging  the  notion  that  he 
is  the  only  honest  man  in  Washington, 
and  that  whoever  exposes  him  is  a  pur- 
chased tool  of  the  plutocracy,  has  added 
fuel  to  the  very  fire  he  professes  to  be 
anxious  to  quench.     Such,  so  far  as  we 
can  gather,  is  the  burden  of  the  Repub- 
lican complaint  against  the  President 
the  complaint  that  high  Toryism  always 
and   everywhere   prefers    against   the 
Progressive  Conservative.      At  Wash- 
ington it  is  complicated  and  embittered 
both  by  Mr.  Roosevelt* s  personality  and 
by  his  tactics.     The  long  fight  over  the 
Rate  Bill  has  been  neither  shortened 
nor  softened  by  that  strain  of  Impera- 
tive masterfulness  which  the  President 
is  temperamentally  Incapable  of  keep- 
ing out  of  his  Intercourse  with  Individ- 
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iitl  Senators.      Still  less  has  it  been 
shortened  or  softened  by  his  readiness, 
if  the  bnlk  of  the  Republicans  turned 
against  him,  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
Democrats  for  assistance.    The  specta- 
cle that  has  been  visible  these  many 
months  at  Washington  of  a  Republican 
President  striving  to  pass  a   Radical 
measure    by   the   help   of   Democratic 
votes  and  against  the  opposition  of  his 
own  party  leaders,  aptly  illustrates  the 
present  transitional  stage  of  American 
politics  and  parties.      In  the  end  the 
President  has   scored  a   modified  trl- 
omph.      The     Rate     Bill     has     been 
passed   by   the   Senate,   and   the   con- 
currence of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  amendments  that  have  been 
added  to  it  may  almost  be  taken  for 
granted.    Mr.  Roosevelt,  therefore,  has 
succeeded   in  clothing  the  Inter-State 
Commerce    Commission,    which    is    as 
mudi  a  Government  department  as  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  power  to  annul 
any  rate  made  by  an  Inter-State  rail- 
way  and    substitute    therefor   a   rate 
made  by  itself.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
for  this  substituted  Commission-made 
rate  an  immediate  effectiveness.     The 
railway  company  may  at  once  appeal 
against  it  in  the  Federal  Circuit  Courts, 
and  tbe  Courts  may  suspend  its  opera- 
tion by  injunction,  pending  a  final  adju- 
dication   of    its    "reasonableness"    or 
otherwise.    Government  regulation   of 
railway  rates,  subject  to  the  broadest 
kind  of  Judicial  review,  is,  therefore,  the 
measure  of  Mr.  Roosevelfs  victory. 

But  whatever  its  practical  value,  the 
passage  of  the  Rate  Bill  is  a  consider- 
able step  towards  the  policy  for  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  consistently  stood. 
He  has  always  urged  that  the  €k>vem- 
ment  must  exercise  some  moderate,  but 
real  and  tangible,  supervision  over  the 
great  corporations,  trusts  and  monop- 
olies. Inaction  in  the  matter  now 
means  blind  action  hereafter.  If  the 
Government   does    not    supervise    the 


railways   to-day,    the   people    will    in- 
sist on   its   owning  them   in  the   fu- 
ture.     Mr.     Roosevelt     believes     nei- 
ther  In   doing   nothing  nor   in   doing 
too  much.      The  immobility  of  oflicial 
Republicanism  angers  him  more  than 
anything  else  .because    of   its   stupid 
blindness  to  the  reaction  it  is  inevitably 
provoking.      But  he  is  not  a  Socialist, 
nor   does   he    believe    in    GovemmeAt 
ownership.    His  rate  Bill  fairly  repre- 
sents his  economic  policy— a  policy  that, 
while  proving  to  the  masses  that  the 
plutocracy  is  not  all  powerful,  is  cau- 
tious in  its  assertion  of  popular  con- 
trol and  alms  at  a  readjustment,  but 
by  no  means  at  a  reversal,  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  rights  of  capital  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.     No  one,  how- 
ever, can  have  followed  the  debates  in 
the  Senate  without  perceiving  that  his 
policy  squares  neither  with  Republican 
views  as  such   nor  with   Democratic 
views  as  such.    The  old  formulae  of  the 
parties  had  no  bearing  on  or  application 
to  the   Rate  Bill.      Those   who   were 
against  it  spoke  the  universal  language 
of  Conservatism;  those  who  favored  it 
did  so  not  in  the  least  as  Democrats— 
to  Democrats  of  the  Jeffersonlan  cast 
of  thought,  indeed,  such  an  extension 
and  centralization  of  the  functions  of 
government  must  be  wholly  repugnant 
—but  simply  as  Radicals.    Moreover  it 
has  been  made  clear  that  all  the  Repub- 
licans  are  not  Conservatives  nor  all  the 
Democrats  Radicals,  and  that  therefore 
the  irruption  of  issues   which  appeal 
more  to  men*s   fundamental  opinions 
about  politics  and  society  than  to  their 
party  afllliations  must  hasten  that  proc- 
ess of  regroiiping  on  which  both  Re- 
publicans and   Democrats  are   uncon- 
sciously embarked.    Indeed  it  has  been 
charged  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  out 
of  the  wreckage  of  the  old  parties  he  is 
purposely  seeking  to  construct  a  party 
of  his  own.      We  do  not  believe  it 
though  our  opinion  is  unshaken  that 
the  President's  efforts  to  save  the  plu- 
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tocracy  at  once  from  itself  and  from 
popular  vengeance  must  inevitably  lead 
to  a  re-alignment  of  existing  parties. 
It  does  not  bowever  follow  tbat  Mr. 
Roosevelt  vrill  be  tbe  leader  of  eitber 

The  Oatlook. 


Of  tbe  two  organisations  tbat  will  ulti- 
mately evolve  tbemselves.  He  is  more 
likely  to  find  bimself  and  to  be  found 
by  otbers  not  Radical  enougb  for  tbe 
one  and  too  Radical  for  tbe  o^er. 
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Mr.  Heinmann,  tbe  London  publisber, 
announces  a  new  an(^.  complete  edition 
of  tbe  works  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  in  eleven 
volumes,  edited  by  William  Arcber, 
wbo  10  also  tbe  translator  of  most  of 
tbem. 

Tbomas  Y.  Growell  &  Co.  announce  a 
new  book  by  Rev.  Gbarles  F.  Dole,  en- 
titled "The  Spirit  of  Democracy,"  wbicb 
is  described  as  a  clear  and  searching 
study  of  popular  government  Tbe 
book  was  published  serially  last  winter 
in  Tbe  Springfield  Republican. 

There  is  clearly  a  revival  of  interest 
in  Trollope.  Two  American  editions  of 
his  works  are  in  course  of  publication: 
"Everyman's  Library"  gives  a  place  to 
"Barcbester  Towers";  and  an  English 
publisher  announces  a  new  edition  of 
the  entire  Barset  series.  Now  why 
does  not  some  publisher  test  t)ie  public 
with  a  good  edition  of  Mrs.  Qliphant's 
stories?  Some  of  the  best  of  tbem 
are  wholly  out  of  print,  but  their  charm 
would  certainly  win  for  them  a  new 
generation  of  readers.  If  they  were 
rightly  presented. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  W.  G. 
Blackie,  of  the  Glasgow  publishing  firm 
of  Blackie  &  Son,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one,  removes  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  old-fashioned  type  of  publishers. 
Dr.  Blackie  was  a  man  of  fine  taste, 
and  had  a  remarkable  linguistic  fac- 
ulty, being  able  to  read  German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Norse, 
and  Dutch,  besides  Latin  and  Greek. 


He  bad  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Jena, 
And  derived  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
tbe  latter  university. 

There  has  just  been  published  a  book 
by  Mr.  Lionel  Decle,  called  "Tbe  New 
Russia."  Mr.  Decle  is  a  distinguished 
traveller;  be  undertook  one  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  Journeys  In  South  Africa 
ever  successfully  carried  through,  an 
account  of  which  he  published  in  bis 
well-known  volume  'Three  Years  in 
Savage  Africa."  He  was  the  first  trav- 
eller to  cross  Africa  from  tbe  Cape  to 
the  Nile,  and  also  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo.  Tbe  present  volume  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  journey  to  Russia  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year. 

Rex  E.  Reach's  Klondike  story,  '*The 
Spoilers,"  opens  excitingly  enough  with 
a  pretty  girl  flying  from  a  Bebring  Sea 
steamer  just  quarantined  for  small-pox, 
and  helped  to  the  deck  of  another  by 
two  stalwart  miners  returning  to  tbe 
Klondike.  Next  comes  tbe  attempt  of 
a  daring  rascal  from  the  States,  who 
holds  a  judge  in  bis  pay,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  group  of  mines  by  fictitious 
legal  processes  and  take  bis  fortune  out 
of  them  before  his  claims  can  be  dis- 
allowed. The  manifestations  of  out- 
raged public  sentiment  are  vividly  de- 
scribed, and  the  book  makes  a  strong 
protest  against  moral  wrong  done  in 
the  guise  of  legal  right  But  in  spite 
of  tub  talent  which  It  shows  and  tbe 
striking  scenes  which  it  contains,  it 
must  be  classed  as  sensational.  Har^ 
per  &  Bros. 
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TRIOLETS    OF    JUNE. 

Sweet  are  singing  ways  In  June, 
When  content  ttie  earth  repoees 
Underneath  the  silver  moon, 
Sweet  are  singing  ways  in  June. 
Weaves  the  pine  its  swaying  tune 
•    With  the  balmy  breath  of  roses. 
Sweet  are  singing  ways  in  June, 
When  content  the  earth  reposes. 

Sweet  it  Is  In  dewy  ways 

Un^er^^eatt^  the  scented  hedges. 
Through  the  tender  summer  base 
Sweet  it  Is  in  dewy  ways 
Stand  with  lifted  heads  to  gaze 

Drowsy  klne,  knee-deep  in  sedges. 
Sweet  it  is  In  dewy  ways 

Underneath  the  scented  hedges. 

R.  E.  Black, 

The  Pill  Mall  Mtfulne. 


THE  DAY. 

Wonderful,  silent,  doth  It  rise,— 
A  white  fact  casting  off  red  dreams,— 

With  clear,  unfathomable  eyes 
Where  time,  unconquered*,  gleams. 

Fools,  lacking  time  to  love  or  pray. 
Against  the  body  of  Its  hours 

Press  hurriedly,  nor  ever  stay 
To  question  of  its  powers. 

"This  hast  thou  done,"  it  writes,  ^*and 
this; 
And  these  shall  prove  that  we  have 
met;" 
And  still  we  mould,  and  mar,  and  miss, 
And  think  we  shall  forget 

We  wake,  nor  think  Immortal  youth 
From  darkness  evermore  Is  drawn 

In  this  sweet,  awful  shape  of  truth 
That  comes  with  every  dawn. 

We  babble  of  eternal  things. 

And,  lo!    Eternity  is  here, 
Inscribing    God's   imaginings 

Upon  the  gradual  year. 

Mom  after  mom  unveils  Its  face, 
Where  on  our  path  of  life  It  stands, 

Heaven  and  Hell,  gray  doom  and  grace, 
Within  its  open  hands. 


And  when  we  pass  the  bounds  of  time. 
In  fear  or  rapture  we  shall  say, 

In  that  unhoured,  supernal  dime: 
'•This  was,  this  is,  our  Day!" 

May  Doney, 
Ttae  Spectator. 


THE  REBEL. 

There  Is  a  wall  of  which  the  stones 
Are  lies  and  bribes  and  dead  men's 

bones 
And  wrongfully  this  evil  wall 
Denies  what  all  men  made  for  all. 
And  shamelessly  this  wall  surrounds 
Our     homesteads     and     our     native 

grounds. 

But  I  will  gather  and  I  will  ride. 
And  I  win  summon  a  countryside. 
And  many  a  man  shall  hear  my  holloa 
Who  never  had  thought  the  horn  to 

follow; 
And  many  a  man  shall  ride  with  me 
Who  never  had  thought  on  earth  to  see 
High  Justice  in  ti^r  armory. 

When  we  find  them  where  they  stand, 
A  mile  of  men  on  either  hand, 
I  mean  to  charge  from  right  away 
And  force  the  flanks  of  their  array. 
And  press  them  Inward  from  the  plains, 
And  drive  them  clamoring  down  the 

lanes. 
And  gallop  and  harry  and  press  them 

down, 
And  carry  the  gates  and  hold  the  town. 
Then  shall  I  rest  me  from  my  ride 
With  my  grreat  anger  satisfied. 

Only,  before  I  eat  and  drink. 
When  I  have  killed  them  all,  I  think 
That  I  will  batter  their  carven  names. 
And  slit  the  pictures  In  their  frames. 
And  bum  for  scent  their  cedar  door, 
And  melt  the  gold  their  women  wore. 
And  cut  their  horses  at  the  knees, 
And  hew  to  death  their  timber  trees, 
And  plough   their  gardens   deep   and 

through— 
And  all  these  things  I  mean  to  do 
For  fear  perhaps  my  little  son 
Should  break  his  hands,  as  I  have  done. 

Hilcire  Belloc, 

The  Speaker. 
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Measured  by  the  external  and  obvious 
Incidents  of  its  progress,  time  certainiy 
flies  in  these  days.     Momentous  events 
come  swiftly  into  view,  shoot  rapidly 
by,  and  with  equal  speed  disappear  into 
the  past,  crowded  out  of  sight  and  mind 
by  the   successors   which  tread  upon 
thehr  heels.      Nor  is  tills  due  only  to 
the  immediateness  with  which  intelli- 
gence is  transmitted  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  The  facility  of  phys- 
ical movement,  and  for  the  communi- 
cation   of    facts    and   interchange   of 
tliongfat,  between  persons  or  nations  co- 
operating to  a  common  end,  the  l>e- 
quests  to  us  of  the  last  century,  have 
accentuated    perceptibly    the   paee    of 
mankind^  the  making  of  history.     The 
still  recent   war  between   Japan   and 
Russia  is  a  conspicuous  instance.     Not 
merely  the   first  thunderbolt  blow  of 
Admiral  Togo  upon  the  Russian  fleet 
exposed  before  Port  Arthur,   but  the 
final  maturing  of  the  quarrel,  and  the 
progress  of  the  war  itself,  were  marked 
by  a  quick  decisiveness-  unattainable 
under  similar  conditions  a  century  ago. 
Among  similar  conditions  I  include,  of 
course,  the  capacity  of  the  leaders,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  called  to  act;  the  difference 
t>etween  a  Napoleon  and  lesser  men 
would  be  as  great  to-day  as  it  was  in 
his  own  time,  and  likewise  as  great 
under  one  set  of  external  conditions  as 
under  another.     A^in,  when  the  fight- 
ing in   Manchuria   had  reached   what 
proved  to  be  its  end,  the  peace  itself, 
owing   to   the   ease   with    which    the 
plenipotentiaries  and  their  governments 
could   exchange   ideas   and    messages, 
was    concluded    with    a    suddenness 
which    took    by    surprise    a    doubting 
world;  while  no  sooner  is  the  war  over 
than  it  is  forgotten  in  public  interest 
Here  and  there  a  professional  writer 


gives  forth  his  views,  to  which  some 
brief  comment  is  accorded;  but  that  the 
war  itself,  and  its  lessons,  have  ceased 
to  engage  general  attention,  is  attested 
alike  by  the  columns  of  Journals  and 
the  lists  of  articles  in  the  reviews. 

Underlying  the  external  and  obvious 
characteristics,  that  thus  pass  out  of 
sight  and  mind,  there  are  in  every  pe- 
riod factors  more  permanent  in  opera- 
tion and  longer  in  development,  which 
for  these»  reasons  demand  closer  scru- 
tiny and  more  sustained  attention.    For 
instance,  the  recent  elections  in  Great . 
Britain  have  probably  corresponded  in 
kind,   in  general  outcome,  to  general 
expectation,  as  did  also  the  issue  of  the 
war  between  Japan  and  Russi^;  but 
in  degree  each  has  taken  the  world— 
at  least  the  outside  world— by  surprise. 
The  events  are  obvious;  but,  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  what  account  is  to 
be  given?    Does  the  magnitude  of  the 
immediate  result  indicate  in  either  case 
a  final  determination  of  the  current  of 
history,  the  definitive  direction  to  be 
henceforth  maintained  by  three  mighty 
nations?  or  Is  there  reason  to  suppose 
that,  like  a  riyer  forced  to  adapt  its 
course  to  the  country  through  which  it 
fiows,  we  are  to  see  only  a  momentary 
deflection,  or  a  momentary  persistence, 
l)eyond  which  may  be  discerned  ahready 
conditions    which    must    substantially 
change  what  may  now  appear  an  ir- 
reversible decision?    Has  the  war  it- 
self revolutionized,  or  seriously  modi- 
fled,  antecedent  teachings  of  military 
and  naval  history? 

In  military  matters,  so  far  as  they 
can  he  separated  from  political,  the  ob- 
vious and  external  belong  chiefly  to 
the  fleld  of  tactics,  as  distinguished 
from  strategy.  The  relative  signifl- 
cance  of  these  two  terms  may  be  as- 
sumed familiar  to  the  public  through 
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the  discusBloDs  of  the  past  score  of 
years.  Great  battles,  great  surrenders, 
tbe  startling  oHiestones  of  a  campaign 
or  a  war,  remain  vlTidly  impressed 
upon  minds  that  may  never  have  ap- 
preciated or  suspected  the  underlying 
stream  of  causes  which  from  time  to 
time  emerges  in  these  conspicuous  re- 
sults. And  as  such  popular  recogni- 
tion is  essentially  narrow  in  scope,  so 
the  matters  to  which  it  relates  are  the 
most  narrowly  technical,  and  conse- 
quently those  which  in  fact  it  can  least 
accurately  weigh.  A  general  outcome 
—victory  or  defeat— is  within  its  com- 
prehension; the  fitness  or  the  errors  of 
the  military  means  employed  are  much 
less  so,  except  in  very  general  state- 
ment Politicians,  doubtless,  find  the 
same  in  their  campaigns.  Broad  con- 
siderations of  policy,  appreciation  of 
conditions,  especially  those  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  correspond  to  the  strategic 
diagnosis  of  the  warrior,  are  much  less 
effective  at  the  moment  than  some  tell- 
ing phrase,  or  suggestion  of  immediate 
interest,  which  can  be  quickly  fash- 
ioned into  a  campaign  cry  that  halloes 
down  reasonable  opposition.  Such  vic- 
tories, however,  are  fruitless  in  war  or 
in  politics.  Unless  the  position  won  is 
strategically  decisive,  by  its  correspond- 
ence to  the  conditions  of  the  war  or 
of  the  nation,  the  battle  might  as  well, 
or  better,  never  have  been  fought  In 
military  affairs  the  choice  of  action, 
being  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  may 
by  him  be  determined,  for  good  or  ill, 
without  regard  to  bis  followers;  and 
in  the  analogous  position  of  a  despotic 
ruler,  where  ability  exists,  a  fortunate 
solution  may  be  reached  independent  of 
popular  will.  Happily  for  those  who 
love  freedom,  this  case  is  rare.  In 
popular  government  the  foresight  of  the 
statesman  must  wait  upon  the  conver- 
sion of  the  people,  often  extorted  only 
by  the  hard  logic  of  experience.  The 
good  of  national  conviction  and  sup- 
port must  be  purchased  at  the  expense 


of  national  suffering,  consequent  upon 
the  slowness  of  national  comprehension 
of  conditions  not  at  ottce  apparent 
iet  in  the  end  it  is  the  country  ahead* 
not  that  behind,  which  will  control  the 
course  of  the  river. 

Justly  appreciated, .  military  affairs 
are  but  one  side  of  the  politics  of  a  na- 
tion, and  therefore  concern  each  indi- 
vidual who  has  an  interest  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State.  They  form  part 
of  a  closely  related  whole;  and,  putting 
aside  the  purely  professional  details, 
which  relate  mostly  to  the  actual  clash 
of  arms,— the  province  of  tactics,— mil- 
itary preparations  should  be  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  those  broad  political 
considerations  which  affect  the  rela» 
tions  of  States  one  to  another,  or  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  same  State  to  the 
common  defence.  Defence,  let  it  be 
said  parenthetically  to  the  non-military 
reader,  implies  not  merely  what  shall 
be  done  to  repel  attack,  but  what  is 
necessary  to  do  in  order  that  attack 
may  not  be  attempted,  or,  if  under* 
taken,  may  be  resisted  elsewhere  than 
at  the  national  frontier,  be  that  land  or 
sea.  From  this  point  of  view,  which 
is  strictly  accurate,  defence  may  be  de- 
fined broadly  as  provision  for  national 
well-being  by  military  means.  It  was 
the  primary  misfortune,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  primary  error  of  Russia,  that 
by  neglect  of  this  provision  her  states- 
men placed  her  In  such  a  condition  that, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war, 
she  wa7  forced  at  once  into  a  position 
of  pure  defence,  the  scene  of  which  was 
her  own  frontier,  land  and  sea,  as  con- 
stituted through  her  several  measures 
of  acquisition  or  aggression  during  the  ' 
preceding  years  of  peace. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  such  considerations  as  may 
naturally  arise  from  the  naval  point  of 
view,  through  reflection  upon  the  still 
recent  war,  will  divide  into  two  classes: 
those  that  concern. the  direction  of  na- 
tional policies,  and  those  which  affect 
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the  construction,  armament  and  man* 
agement  of  fleets,  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  are  simply  instruments  of  na- 
tional policy.  The  question,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  possession,  fortification, 
and  development  of  Port  Arthur,  as  a 
naval  station,  as  was  done  by  Russia, 
is  one  of  broad  national  policy;  one 
upon  which  every  naval  State  has  to 
reach  decisions  in  reference  to  the  ports 
available  for  naval  purposes,  which  it 
may  control  in  various  quarters  of  the 
world;  one  also  concerning  which  there 
obtain,  in  both  military  and  naval  cir- 
cles, differences  of  opinions  that  have 
to  be  weighed  by  governments.  On  the 
€ther  hand,  the  question  whether  Port 
Arthur,  developed  as  it  had  been  by 
Kussia,  and  under  the  other  existing 
conditions,  should  have  been  abandoned 
at  the  beginning,  as  some  contend,  or 
retained  and  obstinately  defended,  as 
it  actually  was,  is  more  closely  military 
in  scope;  although,  belonging  as  it  does 
to  the  province  of  strategy,  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  can  be  more  easily 
and  quickly  apprehended  by  the  non- 
professional mind.  Conversely,  it  Is 
open  to  argument  whether  Japan  was 
well  advised  to  attach  as  much  im- 
portance as  her  course  of  action  indi- 
cated to  the  downfall  of  the  fortress,  its 
actual  capture,  as  distinguished  from 
neutralizing  Its  military  effect  by  a 
simple  corps  of  observation,  sufficient 
to  prevent  evacuation  by  the  garrison 
to  reinforce  the  Russian  field  army,  or 
to  stop  the  entrance  of  reinforcements 
or  supplies  from  without,  which  might 
prolong  resistance.  This  question  also 
is  military  in  character;  and  strategical, 
not  tactical.  It  affects  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  by  no  means  necessarily 
the  wisdom  of  the  decision  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  establish  an  ade- 
quate naval  base  at  that  point.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the 
proper  line  of  action  in  the  particular 
Instance,  once  war  was  begun,  it  is 
quite   conceivable  that  a   goverhment 


may  be  perfectly  Justified,  by  consid- 
erations of  general  policy,  in  establish- 
ing a  military  or  naval  base  for  the 
support  of  one  of  its  frontiers  at  some 
particular  point,  and  yet  that  by  con- 
ditions of  a  subsequent  moment  the 
commander-in-chief  on  the  spot  or  his 
superiors  at  home,  may  properly  decide 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  immediate  sit- 
uation dictate  its  abandonment  These 
Immediate  conditions  may  be  imputable 
as  a  fault  to  either  the  government  or 
its  general;  they  may  arise  from  inade- 
quate preparation  by  the  one  or  mis- 
taken management  by  the  other;  but 
they  do  not  -  therefore  necessarily  im- 
peach the  wisdom  of  the  original  de- 
cision, which  rested  upon  quite  other 
grounds.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in 
other  incidents  of  statesmanship.  One 
administration  may  secure  a  national 
advantage  of  far-reaching  importance, 
which  a  successor  may  forfeit  by  care- 
lessness in  improvement,  or  by  some 
mismanaged  negotiation;  by  prolonged 
neglect  or  by  a  single  mistake.  Neither 
outcome  would  condemn  the  original 
measure,  which  rests  on  its  own  merits; 
recognizing  the  possibilities,  and  pre- 
supposing—quite legitimately— a  con- 
sistent furtherance  of  the  steps  first 
taken. 

Such  considerations  are  so  obvious 
^at  the  statement  of  them  at  length 
may  probably  seem  tedious.  Yet  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  the  failure  thus  ex- 
plicitly to  analyze  to  one's  self  the 
several  lights  in  which  a  complex  prob- 
lem may  be  regarded,  the  tendency  to 
view  them  too  exclusively  together,  as 
a  composite  single  result,  that  leads  to 
much  confusion  of  thought  with  the 
probable  consequence  of  erroneous  de- 
termination. Take,  for  instance,  the 
question  of  the  speed  of  battleships. 
No  one  will  deny  for  an  instant  that 
other  things  being  equal,  additional 
speed— the  highest— Is  desirable.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  question.  It  Is  the 
question  mixed  up  with  the  assumption 
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that  other  things  are  equal,  that  you  are 
getting  your  additional  speed  for  noth- 
ing; or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  there 
is   the  momentary   forgetfulness   that 
something  else  in  the  way  of  efficiency 
must  be  sacrificed,  and  that,  when  a 
certain  speed  has  been  attained,  a  small 
increment  must  be  purchased  at  a  very 
great  sacrifice.    What  shall  the  sacrifice 
be?      Gun  power?   Then  your  vessel, 
when  she  has  overtaken  her  otherwise 
equal  enemy,  will  be  inferior  in  offen- 
sive power.    Armor?    Then  she  will  be 
more   vulnerable.      Something  of  the 
coal  she  would  carry?     But  the  expen- 
diture of  coal  in  ever  increasing  ratio 
is   a  'Vital    factor   in   your    dierished 
speed.    If  you  can  give  up  none  of  these 
things,  and  it  is  demonstrable  that  with- 
out some  sacrifice  you  cannot  get  the 
speed,  will  you  then— and  this  is  what 
all  navies  are  now  doing— increase  the 
size  of  the  ship?    Yes,  you^say,  by  all 
means.      Well  then,   where   will   you 
stop?    Or,  the  same  question  in  other 
words,  what  will  you  sacrifice  in  order 
to  get  your  greater  dimensions?     Will 
you  have  fewer  ships;  smaller  numbers 
with  larger  individual  power?   You  will 
sacrifice  numbers?    Then  you  sacrifice 
so  far  that  power  of  •ombination  \vhicb 
is    essential    to    military    dispositions, 
whether  they  relate  to  the  distribution 
of  the  fieet  in  peace,  with  reference  to 
possible  war,  or  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
campaign,  or  to  the  battlefield.      But, 
if  the  final  decision  be  we  will  have 
numbers  as  well,  then  the  reply  is  you 
must  sacrifice  money;  which,  starting 
from  the  question  of  speed,  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  great  pres- 
ent problems  of  national  policy  among 
all  naval  nations,  the  size  of  the  budget 
For  the  line  of  reasoning  which  applies 
to  the  laoOO  or  20,000  ton  ship  will  hold 
good   when  you   have  reached  30,000, 
and  your  neighbor  "goes  one  better," 
by  laying  down  one  of  32,000. 

This  question  of  speed,  thus  developed, 
may  be  illustrated  perfectly  aptly  from 


that  of  Port  Arthur.  In  the  case  of 
that  port,  the  question,  fully  stated, 
was  not  simply,  *ls  the  position  in  it- 
self one  good  for  Russia  to  keep,  or 
for  Japan  to  capture?"  It  was,  "Is  the 
place  worth  the  sacrifice  which  must 
be  made  to  hold  or  to  win  it?"  If  Rus- 
sia wished  to  ke^  it,  she  must  sacrifice 
from  Kuropatkin's  too  small  army  some 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  men.  If  Japan 
was  bent  on  taking,  she  must  withdraw 
from  her  field  army  to  the  siege  opera- 
tions, from  first  to  last,  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  thousand;  and,  if 
she  was  in  a  hurry,  she  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  further  sacrifice,  other- 
wise unnecessary,  of  many  thousands 
of  lives,  in  the  desperate  assaults  made 
to  hasten  the  end.*  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  each  party  measured  ade- 
quately the  sacrifice  either  way,  and  took 
the  alternative  adopted  in  full  view  of 
the  cost;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  sure 
that  this  was  the  case.  It  is  at  least 
very  possible  that  to  each  Port  Arthur 
derived  its  importance  from  attention 
fixed  upon  it  to  the  exclusion  of  quali- 
fying considerations;  as  may  be  sup- 
posed the  case  with  speed,  from  the  ex- 
travagant demands  now  made  for  it 
in  ships,  the  chief  function  of  which 
should  be  to  give  and  to  take  hard 
knocks,  and  that  not  severally,  but  in 
conjunction  with  others  of  their  like, 
which  we  style  a  fleet 

The  question  of  Port  Arthur,  indeed, 
was  one  so  important  in  the  general 
campaign  up  to  the  moment  of  its  fall, 
and  afterwards  by  the  effect  upon  sub- 
sequent operations  of  the  delay  caused 
by  the  siege,  that  among  military  critics 
it  has  given  rise  to  very  diverse  opin- 
ions, affecting  more  or  less  the  question 
of  national  policy  in  establishing  such 
bases.  Where  there  is  found  on  the 
one  side  the  unqualified  assertion  of  a 
cardinal   mistake  by  the  Russians  in 

X  The  Japanese  loaaes  at  the  siege  have  been 
estimated  at  66,000.  "Journal  of  the  Royal 
Artillery ,»» October  1905,  p.  822. 
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not  at  once  evacuating  a  position  which 
could  not  be  ultimately  held,  and  con- 
centrating with  Kuropatkln  every  avail- 
able soldier,  and  on  the  other  an 
equally  sharp  criticism  by  soldiers— not 
by  seamen— of  Japan  for  having  di- 
verted so  many  troops  from  Oyama  as 
seriously  to  affect  the  vigor  and  con- 
clusiveness of  his  operations,  thereby 
enabling  the  enemy  continually  to  es- 
cape, it  is  clear  that  the  argument  is 
not  wholly  one-sided.  If  the  Japanese 
were  compelled,  or  induced^  it  matters 
little  which,  to  devote  to  the  siege  a 
number  of  men  who  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war  might  have  been  used  de- 
cisively against  Kuropatkln's  relatively 
feeble  army,  it  follows  that  the  leav- 
ing the  place  garrisoned  had  an  effect 
favorable  to  the  Russians  at  a  very 
critical  moment.  That  the  Japanese 
felt  compelled,  and  really  were  com- 
pelled, to  their  course  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  unless  one  views  the  land  and 
sea  campaigns  as  wholly  separate  ope- 
rations. For -purposes  of  discussion 
they  may  be  so  severed,  but  actually 
they  were  one  whole;  and  ultimate  con- 
clusions cannot  be  accurately  reached 
without  bearing  in  mind  their  inter- 
relation. It  was  essential  to  the  Rus- 
sians to  protract  the  land  campaign,  to 
gain  time  to  develop  their  naval 
strength;  it  was  essential  to  the  Japan- 
ese to  destroy  the  fleet  in  Port  Arthur 
before  such  development,  in  order  to 
secure  the  sea  communications  upon 
which  their  land  campaign  depended. 
To  ensure  this  end  It  was  imperative  to 
gain  control  of  the  port  That  the 
Russians  actually  made  no  adequate 
use  of  the  chance  obtained  for  them  by 
its  prolonged  resistance  Is  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an 
adjective  fitted  to  characterize  the 
apathy  of  the  Port  Arthur  division  or 
the  delays  in  despatching  the  Baltic 
fleet.  The  fact  remains  that  they  had 
their  chance  through  the  protraction  of 
the  siege.    My  own  opinion  from  the 


first  has  been,  and  now  continues,  that 
regarded  in  itself  alone,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  the  land  campaign  only,  the 
retention  by  Russia  was  correct;  and 
that,  had  her  naval  campaign  in  Its  en- 
tirety been  managed  with  anything  like 
the  ability  shown  by  Kuropatkln,  the 
event  of  the  war  in  Manchuria  mi^^t 
have  been  different.  That  to  naval 
success  a  long  tenure  of  Port  Arthur 
was  absolutely  essential  is  too  obvious 
for  comment;  but  imagine  the  effect 
upon  negotiations,  had  the  conditions  on 
shore,  Including  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur, 
been  precisely  as  they  were  when  peace 
was  signed,  but  that  a  timely  previous 
co-operation  between  the  Port.  Arthur 
and  Baltic  divisions  had  left  the  Rus- 
sians In  sure  control  of  the  sea.  That 
the  view  here  outlined  was  held  by  the 
Japanese,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  clear 
from  the  persistence  of  Admiral  Togo 
In  his  attempts  to  block  the  port,  and 
to  injure  the  fleet  within  by  long  range 
firing;  and  afterwards  from  the  sus- 
tained vigorous  character  of  the  pro- 
longed siege  operations.  We  now  know 
that  in  the  Russian  naval  sorties  of 
June  23  and  August  10  the  Japanese 
had  but  four  battleships  to  the  Rus- 
sian's six  on  the  spot.  Togo,  doubt- 
less, could  not  have  anticipated  so  cruel 
a  stroke  of  fate  as  that  which,  on  May 
15,  1904,  deprived  him  of  two  battle- 
ships in  one  day  by  submarine  mines; 
but,  whatever  the  value  of  his  fieet  in 
its  largest  numbers,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  Russian  flee't,  "in  being*' 
in  Port  Arthur,  by  itself  alone  consti- 
tuted a  perpetual  menace  to  the  sea 
communications  of  Japan,  the  abso- 
lutely determining  factor  of  the  war; 
while  taken  In  connection  with  the  Rus- 
sian Baltic  fleet,  still  in  existence,  the 
possibilities  of  fatal  disaster  to  the 
Japanese  depended  wholly  upon  the 
skill  with  which  the  Russians  managed 
the  naval  resources  remaining  to  them 
after  the  first  torpedo  attack  of  Feb- 
ruary 8,  and  upon  the  time  they  were 
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able  to  obtain  for  that  object  by  the  re- 
sistance of  Port  Arthur.  Whether  that 
.resistance  was  protracted  as  long  as  It 
•conld  be  is  beyond  my  con>petency  to 
say;  but  it  certainly  continued  long 
enough  to  afford  Russia  opportunity 
to  bring  into  play  ail  ker  naval  means 
if  her  schemes  for  imperial  defence,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  had  corresponded  to 
the  necessities  of  the  situation. 

In  fact,  on  land.  Port  Arthur  bore 
to  this  war  much  tiie  relationship  that 
Ladysmith  did  to  that  in  South  Africa. 
Whether  Sir  Qeorge  White  should  have 
retreated  towards  Durban,  to  concen- 
trate with  other  British  forces  to  he 
expected;  whether  the  Boers  should 
have  settled  down  to  a  siege  protracted 
by  their  indolence,  as  that  of  Port  Ar- 
thur was  by  the  inherent  and  developed 
strength  of  the  position,  are  questions 
which  will  be  differently  answered. 
What  admits  of  little  doubt  is  that  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  Japanese  ac- 
tion in  the  later  instance  was  the  same 
as  that  upon  the  Boers  in  the  earlier, 
and  with  greater  reason;  for,  while  the 
menace  of  Port  Arthur  was  In  kind  the 
same  as  that  of  Ladysmith,  it  was  far 
greater  in  degree.  The  characteristics 
may  be  more  convincingly  illustrated 
by  recalling  the  effect  of  Mantua  upon 
Bonaparte's  operations  of  1796.  The 
parallelism  is  here  confined  to  the  land 
operations,  reserving  the  very  direct  in- 
fluence of  Port  Arthur  upon  naval  op- 
erations for  further  discussion.  The 
entire  distatice  advanced  by  the  Japan- 
ese from  Chemulpo  to  Mukden,  and  by 
the  French  from  Savona  to  Leoben, 
where  the  preliminaries  were  dictated 
by  Bonaparte,  is  about  350  miles  in 
each  case.  Two  months  after  leaving 
Savona  the  French  reached  Mantua, 
120  miles.  There  they  were  delayed 
eight  months,  June  4  to  February  2, 
during  which  period  Bonaparte  fought 
several  battles,  or  rather  made  sev- 
eral campaigns,  to  defeat  the  attempts, 
of  the  Austria ns  to  relieve  the  place; 


but  he  could  make  no  advance,  for  he 
had  no  disposable  force  beyond  that 
needed  for  the  blocl^de.  The  Japanese 
ifere  more  fortunate,  through  their 
previous  preparations  and  their  full  con- 
trol of  the  sea.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
victory  of  Liao-Yang,  August  30,  to  the 
battle  of  Mukden,  February  24,  they 
advanced  but  thirty-five  miles.  The 
siege  of  Port  Arthur  lasted  from  May 
27  to  January  1,  seven  months;  upon 
its  fall  followed  a  period  of  prepara- 
tion, corresponding  to  that  passed  by 
B«Baparte* after  the  surrender  of  Man- 
tua in  securing  his  rear  against  possi- 
ble enemies.  Then  advance  in  each 
case  was  resumed,  with  forces  thence- 
forth liberated  from  the  fear  as  to  their 
communications,  which  was  the  detain- 
ing effect  exerted  in  theh:  several  days 
by  Mantua,  Ladysmith,  and  Port 
Arthur. 

The  conduct  of  the  Japanese  with  re- 
lation to  Port  Arthur,  prior  to  its  sur- 
render, and  even  to  its  serious  invest- 
ment, cannot  but  exert  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  celebrated  theory  of 
the  "fleet  in  being,"  to  which  has  been 
freely  attributed  a  determining  influ- 
ence that  has  always  to  me  appeared 
exaggerated.  From  the  argument  de- 
veloped above,  it  must  appear  that  I 
appreciate  vividly  the  bearing  of  the 
fleet  in  Port  Arthur  upon  the  war.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  the 
strategic  sense,  the  fleet  was  the  Port, 
which  without  it  possessed  no  value 
and  would  never  have  been  fortifled 
nor  acquired.  The  naval  possibilities 
involved  were  the  strongest  inducement 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Liao-tung  Pe- 
ninsula; and  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
main  communications  were  by  sea  con- 
stitutes the  analogy  of  the  position  to 
Mantua.  The  signal  of  Admiral  Togo 
to  his  fleet  off  Tsu-shima  may  be  in- 
voked to  show  that  the  Japanese  thus 
regarded  the  Port,  purely  as  harboring 
the  fleet.  If  the  fate  of  the  Empire 
depended  upon  the  results  of  that  day. 
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when  only  the  Baltic  division  was  In 
face,  how  much  more  serious  the  sit- 
uation so  long  as  the  Port  Arthur  ships 
remained  a  valid  force,  before  they  had 
supinely  allowed  their  throats  to  be  cut 
like  stalled  cattle.  Yet  while  recogniz- 
ing by  their  acts  all  the  menace  of  that 
"fleet  in  being/'  the  Japanese  did  not 
hesitate  to  adventure  the  fortunes  of  a 
war  essential  to  national  progress  upon 
an  over-sea  expedition,  which  not  only 
was  to  make  a  passage  once  for  all 
across  a  belt  of  water,  but  must  there 
be  maintained  until  a  settled  peace  re- 
stored freed(mi  of  transit.  Even  before 
knowing  the  issue  of  the  first  torpedo 
attack,  of  February  8, 12,000  troops  put 
to  sea  to  land  at  Chemulpo,  like  the  ad- 
vanced detachment  hazarded  to  seize 
the  opposite  bank  of  a  river,  and  hold 
there  a  position  at  which  the  remainder 
of  the  army  can  disembark.  The  in- 
stance is  the  more  impressive  because 
of  the  immensity  of  the  stake,  when 
it  is  remembered  what  defeat  would 
have  meant  to  Japan  In  this  infancy 
of  her  progress,  economical  and  politi- 
cal, in  the  new  world  of  modem 
civilization. 

It  may  certainly  be  replied,  and 
justly,  that  the  very  greatness  of  the 
emergency  demanded  the  hazard,  upon 
the  sound  principle  that  desperate  con- 
ditions require  desperate  remedies.  It 
Is  likely  enough  that  to  attempts  im- 
portant, yet  secondary,  where  the  dan- 
ger incurred  by  failure  exceeds  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  success,  a 
''fleet  in  being"  may  prove  a  sufllcient 
deterrent  This  was  the  case  with 
Louis  XIV's  projected  landing  in  Eng- 
land in  1600,  which  elicited  Admiral 
Torrington's  historic  phrase.  In  expe- 
ditions of  similar  secondary  importance, 
however,  Great  Britain  continually  ad- 
ventured bodies  of  troops  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  not  to  mention  Wel- 
lington's army  in  the  Peninsula,  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  to  which  were 
certainly  to  some  extent  endangered, 


and  occasionally  molested,  by  the 
cruisers  or  naval  divisions  of  an  In- 
ferior enemy.  But,  after  attributing 
the  utmost  effect  upon  the  councils  ot 
an  enemy  produced  by  the  presence  of 
a  **fleet  in  being,"  at  a  point  fav<M*able 
for  acting  upon  communications,  the 
fact  remains  that  In  this  very  crucial  in- 
stance the  Japanese  have  practically 
deflned  its  actual  powers.  They  met 
the  threat  to  them,  not  by  submitting  to 
inaction  until  the  enemy's  fleet  was 
destroyed,  but  by  doing  just  what  a 
general  on  shore  does,  when  he  cannot 
at  once  capture  a  fortress  menacing  his 
line  of  advance.  Port  Arthur  was 
masked  by  the  Japanese  fleet,  stationed 
at  a  fitting  position,  and  kept  informed 
of  the  enemy's  movements  by  a  well- 
developed  scouting  system.  To  these 
measures  for  repelling  a  sortie  In  force 
was  committed  the  safety  of  the  army 
to  be  transported  In  the  rear;  and  the 
undoubted  possibilities  of  occasional, 
even  serious,  injury  to  a  body  of  trans- 
ports was  accepted,  secure  that  the  "fieet 
in  being,"  being  essentially  Inferior 
to  the  Japanese  navy  as  a  whole,  could 
not  permanently  Interrupt  the  forward 
flow  which  constitutes  communica- 
tions. If,  as  I  have  understood  the 
advocates  of  the  "fleet  in  being"  theory, 
the  mere  existence  of  a  powerful, 
though  inferior,  body  of  ships,  should 
deter  an  enemy  from  committing  him- 
self to  over-sea  operations,  the  Japan- 
ese have  certainly  demonstrated  a  con- 
trary possibility.  Were  they  therein 
wrong?  Though  successful,  has  their 
success  been  achieved  fn  defiance  of  a 
clear  rule  of  warfare,  or  has  it  rather 
been  in  observance  of  a  well-established 
practice,  with  its  necessary  precautions? 
The  example  is  the  more  provocative 
of  inquiry,  and  of  reconsideration  of  ac- 
cepted maxims.  In  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Japanese  sea  communications, 
though  maintained  substantially  secure, 
did  not  escape  harassment  and  yet 
more  serious  threat      Here  and  there 
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a  transport,  here  and  there  a  merchant 
vessel,  was  captured  by  the  not  too  ex- 
cessive activity  of  the  Vladivostocli 
squadron,  the  operations  of  which 
might  have  been  inreased  in  scope  and 
frequency  had  the  Port  Arthur  division, 
taking  its  life  in  its  hands,  flung  itself 
desperately  upon  Togo's  fleet,  deter- 
mined to  effect  the  utmost  injury  at 
whatever  cost  The  irresolute  sortie 
of  August  10  produced  results  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  consequence  of  such 
a  move  might  be  so  far  to  weaken 
Togo  as  to  compel  him  to  draw  upon 
Kamimura's  squadron  to  reinforce  the 
watch  over  Port  Arthur;  a  step  which 
would  by  so  much  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  the  Vladivostock  ships.  Such 
Increase  of  activity,  with  consequent 
Japanese  necessary  precaution,  would 
not  only  have  illustrated  further  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  "fleet  in  being*' 
theory.  It  would  have  thrown  desir- 
able light  also  upon  the  question  of  the 
influence  which  the  molestation  of  com- 
merce, whether  by  direct  capture  or  by 
the  paralysis  induced  by  menace  and 
apprehension,  can  exert  upon  the  eco- 
nomical conditions  of  a  State,  and 
through  them  upon  military  efficiency. 
The  contemporary  flies  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  Japan  bear  witness  to  the 
Immediate  effect  produced;  but  the  dan- 
ger passed  too  rapidly  to  demonstrate 
the  possible  reaction  from  this  display 
of  the  proverbial  timidity  of  cap- 
ital, whether  invested  in  shipping  or 
otherwise. 

Such  result  as  was  open  to  the  Vladivo- 
stock squadron  to  produce  was  further 
limited  by  the  fact  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  armored  cruisers,  a  compromise 
double-faced  type  of  vessel,  the  advisa- 
bility of  which  has  long  been  questioned 
by  respectable  professional  opinion, 
and  now  more  and  more  loudly  than 
ever.  The  decision  is  one  of  national 
policy,  by  no  means  purely  of  technical 
character;  the  considerations  on  which 
it  must  turn  are  perfectly  easy  of  com- 


prehension. If,  instead  of  being  ships 
built  with  one  eye  on  fighting  and  one 
on  speed,  the  Vladivostock  ships  had 
been  fairly  and  frankly  cruisers,  pure 
and  simple,  unarmored,  and  gunned 
only  so  as  to  meet  their  like,  and  if 
the  tonnage  thus  economized  had  l)een 
devoted  to  speed  and  coal  endurance, 
their  fitness  for  the  work  of  molesting 
commerce  and  transportation  would 
have  been  distinctly  increased.  The 
samef  aggregate  tonnage  might  have 
given  two  or  three  additional  swift  shipa 
of  the  type  suggested.  But  the  ar- 
mored cruiser  is  a  fighting  ship,  thou^ 
grievously  marred  as  such  by  the  lack 
of  the  single  eye,  of  unity  of  design, 
of  Napoleon's  ''exclusiveness  of  pur- 
pose." Those  In  Vladivostock  consti- 
tuted a  respectable  portion  of  the  total 
Russian  battle  fieet  in  the  far  Ekist,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  freely  hazarded 
as  ordinary  cruisers  might  It  is  very 
probable  that  their  presence  in  Vladivo- 
stock induced  the  merely  tentative  char- 
acter of  the  sortie  of  August  10  from 
Port  Arthur;  that  the  desire  to  concen- 
trate the  whole  fieet  dictated  an  at- 
tempt to  escape,  instead  of  the  pitched 
naval  battle  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  Russian  general  situation  then 
demanded. 

It  is  to  this,  rather  than  to  the  effect 
of  a  fortified  port  upon  the  navy  using 
it  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  failure  of  the  Port  Arthur  division 
to  improve  its  opportunities  with  mili- 
tary intelligence  and  energy.  Having 
kept  the  Japanese  at  a  distance,  and 
obtained  for  Russia  the  opportunity  to 
restore  her  fieet  after  the  torpedo  at- 
tack of  February  8,  the  fortifications 
can  scarcely  be  held  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  use  the  advantage  thus 
gained.  There  are  indications,  how- 
ever. In  a  forthcoming  book  by  Captain 
Klado,  of  the  Russian  Navy,  advance 
sheets  of  which  I  have  been  permitted 
to  see,  that  there  is  prevalent  in  high 
military  circles  in  Russia  a  radically 
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erroneous  conception  of  the  relations 
of  a  fleet  to  coast  operations,  and  es- 
pecially to  coast  defence.  This  con- 
ception is  held  so  strongly  as  to  take 
form  in  the  phrase  "fcwrtress-fleet,"  un- 
der which  misguiding  title  the  move- 
ment of  the  fleet  is  restricted  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  port,  is  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  defence  of  the  position, 
and  to  the  orders  of  the  fortress  com- 
mander. By  this  school  of  thought  it 
is  considered  a  positive  calamity,  al- 
most a  catastrophe,  that  the  fleet 
should  launch  out  in  wide  independent 
action,  leaving  the  fortress  to  its  own 
resources.  It  secures  the  dispersion  of 
force,  as  opposed  to  concentration. 
Such  conclusions  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand, especially  when  we  recall  the 
signal  historical  example  of  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  which  so  conspicuously  il- 
lustrated the  relative  functions  of  fleet 
and  fortress.  Although  these  views 
are  vigorously  ccmteeted  and  refuted 
by  Captain  Klado,  it  would  seem  prob- 
able, from  the  opinions  in  support  of 
them  quoted  by  him,  that  they  may 
have  dictated  the  futile  and  abortive 
management  of  the  Port  Arthur  divi- 
sion; and  that  this  did  not  represent 
the  professional  judgment  of  its  own 
officers,  but  the  burden  of  a  command 
laid  upon  them  by  hl^^er  and  non- 
naval  authority.  Certainly  Klado's 
own  opinion,  formulated  and  set  down 
before  the  final  catastrophe,  shows  con- 
clusively that  in  intelligent  naval  cir- 
cles there  obtained  much  Juster  and 
more  comprehensive  recognition  of  the 
part  to  be  played  by  a  fleet,  even  re- 
garded from  a  distinctly  defensive 
standpoint  of  national  policy.  "The 
only  rational  defence  of  the  shores  is 
a  strong  fleet,  and  in  this  case  the  chief 
hope  must  be  placed  in  it,  and  not  in 
the  army.  Hie  fortress  is  subsidiary." 
Incidentally  to  the  discussion  he  makes 
also  a  remark  relative  to  the  Chinese 
fleet  in  1894,  which  not  only  illustrates 
his  general  argument  but  may  throw 


light  upon  the  purposes  of  the  Port 
Arthur  division  in  its  last  sortie  of 
August  10.  'In  abandoning  Port  Arthur 
the  Chinese  fleet,  under  the  given  cir- 
cumstances, acted  quite  rightly,  since 
that  port  was  so  situated  that  it  could 
be  taken  from  the  land;  and,  if  this 
had  happened,  the  fleet  would  have 
found  itself  in  an  inland  roadstead, 
and  would  not  have  been  able  to  take 
part  in  repelling  the  land  attack.  Had 
it  remained  in  Port  Arthur,  It  would 
have  been  taken  alive  when  the  fortress 
fell.  Instead  of  this,  by  going  over  to 
Wei-hai-wei,  It  forced  the  Japanese  to 
a  most  difficult  winter  expedition  in  or- 
der to  gain  this  last  port  If  only  the 
Chinese  had  had  a  fleet  capable  of  van- 
quishing that  of  their  enemies  they 
would  have  been  vietorious  in  the  end 
despite  the  sad  condition  of  their 
army."  For  "Chinese"  read  "Russian," 
and  for  "Wei-hai-wei"  "Vladivostock," 
and  we  may  have  in  this  comment  on 
the  past  the  explanation  of  the  Russian 
attempt,  as  we  certainly  have  a 
prophecy  of  the  necessary  outcome  of 
the  war. 

In  the  general  deplorable  result,  some- 
thing must  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
initiative,  so  general  as  to  appear  al- 
most a  national  qua'lity,  that  was  shown 
in  the  Russian  operations;  but  original 
faults  of  distribution  at  least  tended 
to  increase  the  paralysis  which  iu  every 
direction  characterized  their  action. 
By  the  tenure  of  two  ports,  remote 
from  one  another,  they  in  the  l>eginning 
possessed  the  advantage  which  a  two- 
fold source  of  danger  imposes  on  an 
enemy's  dispositions.  Under  most  con- 
ditions of  coast  conformation,  two 
ports,  so  far  separated,  would  have 
much  increased  the  perplexity  of  Ad- 
miral Togo,  had  the  Baltic  fleet  been 
despatched  so  as  to  reach  the  scene 
while  the  defence  of  Port  Arthur  was 
still  hopeful.  Even  minimized  as  the 
difficulty  would  have  been  by  the  pro- 
jection  of   Korea,    giving   him    at    its 
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Boutbern  end  a  central  position,  well 
adapted  for  morlng  towards  eitiier  port, 
he  would  still  bare  been  obliged  some- 
what to  uncover  Port  Arthur,  In  order 
to  be  on  hand  to  meet  Hojdestvensky, 
because  ignorant  of  which  destination 
he  would  seek,  ftuch  conditions,  which 
were  as  erident  the  first  month  of  the 
war  as  they  are  now,  rightly  deter- 
mined the  Japanese  to  reduce  Port 
Arthur  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, and  equHlly  rightly  deter- 
mined the  Russians  to  hold  it  What- 
ever may  be  considered  the  effect  of 
the  place  upon  the  land  operations,  it 
threatened  the  Japanese  communica- 
tions by  sea  so  long  as  It  held  out  ef- 
fectively, and  it  kept  open  to  the  Baltic 
fleet  two  ports  of  entry  to  distract 
Togo's  attention,  and  move  him,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  divide  his  fleet  between 
them.  Such  considerations,  If  valid,  af- 
ford matter  for  reflection  to  all  govern- 
ments and  people,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  defence  of  naval  bases  In  re- 
gions where  their  interests  may  induce 
naval  operations.  As  soon  as  Port 
Arthur  fell,  the  Japanese  admiral  knew 
that  there  was  but  one  port  open  to  his 
opponent:  that,  turn  or  twist  as  he 
might,  there  he  must  at  last  turn  up. 
But  while  the  embarrassment  to  an 
enemy  of  such  a  double  objective  Is 
clear  anA  proverbial.  It  Is  not  in  itself 
sufficient,  unless  improved  by  proper 
dispositions.  It  Is  not  enough  to  for- 
tify the  ports.  For  the  offensive  pur- 
poses which  alone  constitute  danger  to 
the  enemy,  they  are  helpless,  almost  as 
turtles  on  their  backs,  unless  they  con- 
tain forces  adequate  to  Issue  with  in- 
tent and  power  to  inflict  injury.  The 
Russians  being  at  the  outset  locally 
inferior  in  battleship  strength,  estimat- 
ing therein  the  armored  cruisers  of  both 
parties,  every  ship  of  that  description 
should  have  been  concentrated  In  one 
of  the  two  ports;  the  other  should  have 
been  utilized  for  commerce  destroying, 
and  such  other  desultory  operations  as 


are  open  to  cruisers.  Instead  of  this, 
the  same  nonchalance— essentially  con- 
sistent with  the  lack  of  Initiative  al- 
ready noted— that  exposed  the  whole 
division.  Improperly  picketed,  before 
Port  Arthur,  and  left  the  Varyag  and 
Korieits  a  helpless  prey  at  Chemulpo, 
retained  also  at  Yladivostock  three 
powerful  armored  cruisers,  the  proper 
place  of  which,  being  In  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, was  wherever  the  main  fleet  was. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if 
knowable,  how  far  the  appellative 
"cruiser"  was  responsible  for  this  error. 
This  much  at  least  can  be  said;  that 
in  treating  them  as  cruisers,  not  as  bat- 
tie-vessels,  the  Russian  officer  responsi- 
ble was  at  least  consisteiit  with  the 
original  idea  of  armoring  cruisers,  the 
efficiency  of  which  should  depend  pri- 
marily upon  speed  and  coal  endurance, 
not  upon  armor;  and  to  which  flgbting— 
except  withi  equals— Is  not  committed, 
and  should  rarely  be  indulged.  To  this 
same  double  eye  to  two  sets  of  func- 
tions, radically  distinct  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  undue  stress  upon  extreme 
speed  for  battleships,  with  the  conse- 
quent reckless  progress  In  the  size  of 
these  vessels.  They,  by  the  accepted 
spirit  of  the  day,  are  not  only  to  flght 
but  also  to  run;  between  which  two 
stools  a  fall  may  be  looked  for. 

That  Yladivostock,  at  least  during  the 
open  season,  was  the  proper  rendezvous 
for  cruisers  is  evident  for  two  reasons. 
First  being  easier  to  leave  and  to  enter 
than  Port  Arthur,  it  is  so  far  favorable 
to  vessels  whose  mission  Is  evasion; 
and,  secondly,  it  could  not  be  the  posi- 
tion for  the  battle-fleet  because  that 
when  frozen  In,  became  to  the  enemy 
a  fleet  non-existent  At  this  port  should 
have  been  the  protected— unarmored— 
cruisers,  which  were,  on  the  contrary, 
congregated  at  Port  Arthur,  and  thence 
accompanied  the  fleet  in  its  futile  at- 
tempt to  get  away  to  Viadlvostock. 
From  this  centre,  itself  possessing  two 
exits,  acid  leading  equally  to  the  Japan 
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Sea  and  to  the  east  coast  of  tbe  islands 
by  way  of  Tsufani  Straits,  tbe  field  to 
commerce  destroyers  was  as  clear  as 
conditions  often  allow.  In  tbe  particu- 
lar kind  of  Tessel  needed  for  tbis,  tbe 
Japanese  bad  largely  superior  numbers; 
but  as  tbe  mission  of  tbe  Russian 
cruisers  would  be  to  escape  detection, 
wbile  tbat  of  tbe  Japanese  was  to  find, 
it  is  plain  tbat  tbe  latter  needed  to  be 
mucb  tbe  moro  numerous.  Also,, as  tbe 
respective  objects,  tbe  destruction  and 
protection  of  commerce,  required  tbat 
tbe  Russians  sboBld  rub  and  die  Jap- 
anese  figbt,  tbe  former  could  act  singly 
wbile  tbe  latter  must  congregate  In 
squadrons.  Uncertainty  wbetber  tbe 
enemy  were  acting  severally  or  in 
groups  would  compel  concentration  to 
some  extent,  to  avoid  being  surprised 
by  a  superior  force,  and  so  would  de* 
crease  tbe  dispersion  of  tbe  look-outs, 
wbile  increasing  tbeir  strengtb.  I  wlU 
not  deny  my  belief  tbat,  despite  all  tbis, 
in  tbe  long  run  tbe  Russian  cruisers 
would  one  by  one  bave  been  picke4  up 
—tbat  is  tbe  necessary  penalty  of  in- 
ferior numbers;  but  if  tbeir  design  pro<> 
vided  botb  speed  and  coal  endurance,  as 
it  sbould,  tbe  time  sbould  bave  been 
protracted  sufBciently  to  demonstrate 
to  some  degree  wbat  influence  sucb 
operations  may  in  tbis  day  exert  upon 
tbe  general  war-power  of  a  nation,  tbus 
assailed  in  its  financial  resources  wbicb 
depend  upon  tbe  freedom  of  commerce. 
As  it  is,  tbe  indications  are  clear 
tbougb  sliest  In  tbe  Japan  Tim€$  of 
July  23,  1005,  it  is  stated  tbat  up  to 
tbat  time  tbe  Vladivostock  squadron 
had  captured  only  twenty-two  Japanese 
vessels,  of  wbicb  nine  were  steamers. 
Sucb  paucity  of  results  sbows  most 
probably  tbat  tbe  armored  cruisers  were 
too  valuable  to  be  freely  exposed  to  cap- 
ture by  Kamimura's  superior  division, 
and  tbat  tbeir  enterprise  was  fettered 
by  tbis  consideration,  wbicb  would  not 
bave  applied  to  unarmored  sbips  of 
balf  tbeir  tonnage.     Tbe  result,  such  as 


it  is,  Is  merely  direct;  and  it  is  the  indl' 
rect  e(irect  uiK)p  commercial  movement 
wbicb  most  weighs  when  the  attack 
is  well  concerted  fti^d  vigorous.  During 
tbe  cruise  of  pie  Vladivostock  squadron 
on  the  e^st  coast  of  Japan,  whicU  lasted 
but  little  over  a  week  at  the  end  of 
July,  1904,  although  only  four  steamers 
were  csptu?ed  by  it,  sailings  from  the 
IH^^  of  Japan  were  generally  stopped. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisba,  bekl  but  two  days  before  the 
battle  oft  Tsu-shima,  tbe  report  stated 
tbat  In  consequence  of  tbe  Gov- 
emment'a  requisitions  for  transports 
tbe  Company's  business  bad  been  car^ 
ried  on  by  hiring  foreign  steamers.  At 
the  beginning  of  tbe  war  the  charter 
rate  was  extremely  high,  but  bad  lately 
deprecia^  owing  to  the  secure  reten- 
tion of  the  control  of  tbe  sea  by  tbe 
navy.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
nine  months  after  tbe  Russian  naval 
disasters  of  August,  1904.  at  the  time 
when  tbe  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock 
divisions  attempted  to  unite.  In  tbe 
current  fiscal  term,  the  report  contin- 
ued, tbe  presence  of  the  Raltlc  fleet  in 
Far  Eastern  seas  would  affect  the 
shipping  trade  to  some  extent,  but  tbe 
Company  was  determined  to  endure  to 
tbe  end.  Tbe  same  paper  states  that, 
a  Russian  transport  having  entered 
Shanghai,  May  26,  tbe  local  underwrit- 
ers were  refusing  to  ensure.  June  17, 
it  is  announced  tbat  the  steamship  ser- 
vices to  China  and  Korea,  which  had 
been  suspended  by  Rojdestvensky*s  ap- 
proach, would  now  be  resumed;  and 
mention  is  made  of  tbe  fall  of  freights 
in  the  coastwise  coal  trade,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  victory,  as  well  as  an 
easier  coal  market  It  appears  also 
that  in  India  even,  insurance  on  cotton 
for  Japan,  which  Russia  was  reported 
to  have  declared  contraband,  rose 
threefold  upon  a  report  of  Russian 
cruisers  in  tbe  Indian  Ocean.  Consid* 
eriug  the  complete  control  of  the  sea, 
in  a  military  sense,  held  by  tbe  Japan- 
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ese,  and  the  lethargy  of  the  Russian 
naval  conduct  in  general,  the  results 
have  a  meaning  which  will  be  recog- 
nized immediately  by  any  one  who  has 
had  even  casual  opportunity  to  note  the 
effect  of  apprehension,  and  of  fluctu- 
ations in  trade,  upon  the  welfare  of  a 
community,  which  in  turn  affects  the 
income  of  the  State.  The  significance 
is  increased  in  the  present  Instance  by 
the  unfavorable  situation  of  the  Rus- 
sian ports,  in  point  of  distance  from 
the  Japanese  main  lines  of  sea  com- 
munication, military  and  commerciaL 
Had  control  been  reversed,  by  a  Rus- 
sian naval  victory,  the  Japanese  army 
in  Manchuria  would  have  been  isolated; 
but  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
Russian  communications  by  ships  to 
Port  Arthur  would  have  been  much 
more  easily  molested,  through  the  near- 
ness of  Japanese  ports  to  the  waters 
through  which  vessels  must  pass.  As 
Cuba  lies  across  the  approaches  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  Ireland  across  those 
to  Great  Britain,  so  does  Japan  to 
the  communications  of  Manchuria  and 
Vladivostock  with  the  outer  world. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  profes- 
sional consent  that  the  experience  of 
this  war  has  confirmed  the  supremacy 
of  the  battleship  relative  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  sea,  which  is  the  great  ob^ 
Ject  of  naval  warfare.  The  torpedo 
vessel  has  achieved  less  than  was  ex- 
pected—at least  outside  of  naval  circles 
—and  what  it  has  accomplished  has  been 
almost  exactly  that  which  was  antici- 
pated twenty  years  ago  by  naval  men. 
It  ba8  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  battle, 
to  complete  the  disaster  of  the  de- 
feated. I  have  not  seen  attention  called 
to  the  diflSculty  experienced  by  vessels 
of  this  class  In  finding  the  object  of  their 
attaclv,  when  once  lost  to  them  in  the 
dark,  their  own  most  suitable  moment 
for  action.  In  measure,  of  course,  all 
vessels  feel  this;  but  especially  these, 
which  from  lying  low  in  the  water  have 
a  limited  horizon,  and  from  their  sniall 


size  and  consequent  liveliness  have  par- 
ticular trouble  in  catching  and  holding 
tight  of  an  object     Admiral  Togo's  re- 
port states  that  during  the  night  suc- 
ceeding the  battle  his  torpedo  fiotillas 
were  searching  in  every  direction  for 
their  fiying  enemy,  but  with  little  or 
no  success  until  5.20  A.M.,  when  return- 
ing daylight   showed   smoke.    It   will 
doubtless  be  found  in  the  future  that 
these  vessels,  and  submarines,  seeking 
to  harass  a  blockading  fieet,  will  be 
gravely  hampered  by  these  drawbacks, 
when  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  enemy's  main  force;  an  ignorance 
easily  imposed  by  the  latter  shifting  its 
position  after  nightfalL     The  value  of 
the    cruiser    class,    as    scouts,     and 
equipped  with  modem  facilities,  was 
abundantly  established  by  the  certainty 
with  which  Togo,  though  invisible  be- 
forehafid,  appeared  betimes  at  each  at- 
tempted sortie  from  Pwt  Arthur;  and 
yet  more  notably  by  the  information  of 
Rojdestvensky's  appearance  when  the 
Baltic  division  was  still  over  a  hundred 
miles  distant  from  his  anchorage.    He 
was  thus  enabled  not  merely  to  choose 
his  field  of  action,  and  anticipate  the 
enemy  there,  but  to  plan  his  battle  with 
full  knowledge  of  his  opponent's  order; 
a  result  facilitated  by  Rojdestvensky's 
failure,    or   inability,   to    advance   his 
scouting  line  so  far  as  to  drive  in  that 
of  his  antagonist,   thereby  concealing 
his  own  motions  and  probable  inten- 
tions. Comparatively  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  singular  advantage, 
although   Togo   himself  in   his   report 
dwells  upon  it  at  large,  and  with  the 
reiteration  of  satisfaction.    The  possible 
contribution  ol  cruisers  to  the  ends  of 
war  by  endangering  an  enemy's  com- 
merce has  not  received  adequate  elicita- 
tion,    owing   to    the    reasons    already 
mentioned. 

But  while  the  supremacy  of  the  bat- 
tleship is  conceded,  there  has  arisen 
a  new  controversy  as  to  the  type,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  revolutionize.     As  ex- 
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pounded  in  tbe  Times  of  February  16 
the  change,  though  consistent  with  the 
present  line  of  doTelopment  in  increase 
of  speed,  and  size,— and  cost,— is  singu- 
lar In  the  exceptional  use  to  which  high 
speed  is  to  be  put.    Armed  solely  with 
the  heaviest  artillery,  the  advantage  of 
such   pieces   is   to   be   maintained   by 
speed  enabling  to  keep  at  the  greater 
range  open  to  them*    Speed  thus  ceases 
to  be  a  means  chiefly  of  compelling  bat- 
tle, or  achieving  strategic  advantage, 
and  conduces  to  an  assumed  tactical 
superiority  by  enforcing;  distant  action. 
The  theory  has  a  surface  plausibility, 
and  there  is  an  impression  that  it  in 
some  way  reflects  the  conclusions  of 
Japanese     experience,      confldentially 
communicated  to  their  allies.     If  so,  a 
critic  moves  in  the  dark,  possibly  un- 
witting part  of  the  opposite  case,  and 
must    speak    guardedly.     There    are, 
however,   in   the  reports   immediately 
following  the  battle  of  the  Japan  Sea, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  sortie  of 
August  10,  incidental  mentions  which 
suggest  doubts  as  to  the  power  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  fleet  speed  in  the 
practice  of  battle.    Tactically,  a  fleet  of 
Dreadnoughts,  in  Action  with  the  type 
hitherto  In  favor,  requires  distant  flring. 
It  therefore  has  received,  a  check  when 
an   opponent  can   advance   numerous 
lighter  guns  within  effective  range  of 
its  fewer  heavier,  which  will  reproduce 
in  great  measure  the  flght  of  a  fleet 
with  an  embrasured  fort,  where  large 
superiority    in  number  of   guns,   and 
nearness,  were  essential  factors  to  suc- 
cess,   by   beating  down   the   personnel 
under  a  storm  sf  light  missiles,  such 
as  grape  and  canister.    In  such  cases, 
volume  of  flre  was  relied  upon  to  coun- 
terbalance,  offensively,   the  great  de- 
fensive inferiority  of  the  ships*  sides; 
and  in  the  case  of  ship  against  ship, 
where  so  great  defensive  disparity  will 
not  obtain,  it  is  well  within  the  limits 
of  probability  that  a  great  volume  of 
fire  may  prove  distinctly  superior  to 


one  of  less  diffusion,  though  of  equal 
weight     Off  Tsu-shima,  the  Russians 
were  much  the  stronger  in  number  of 
heavy  guns,  the  Japanese  in  the  lighter; 
but,    after    all    allowance    made    for 
marksmanship,   it   is   worthy  of  note 
that  the  Russian  crews  complained  that 
they  were  blinded  by  the  storm  of  the 
enemy's  missiles.    It  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, therefore,  where  the  advantage 
will   lie,   should  the  presumed  slower 
fleet  succeed  in  closing.      Now,   fleet 
speed  being  that  of  the  slowest  ship, 
by  whatever  occasioned.  It  follows  that 
the  instant  one  vessel  of  the  long-range 
fleet  loses  speed  the  tactical  advantage 
is  transferred  to  the  opponent;  for  if 
there  be  in  it  two  to  three  slow  ships, 
they  can  be  left  to  come  up,  whereas 
the    fleet  originally  faster  cannot  thus 
abandon  its  slower  vessel,  unless  will- 
ing to  lose  it  rather  than  come  to  close 
quarters.      In   this  connection,   there- 
fore, it  is  noticeable  how  often  in  the 
recent  w^r  funnels  were  shot  away,  or 
damaged,  an  injury  quite  within  the 
power  of  six-  and  eight-inch  guns,  and 
more  likely  to  be  effected  by  volume  of 
flre,  by  many  shialler  projectiles,  than 
by  a  few  larger.  But  a  funnel  seriously 
damaged    means    inevitably    loss    of 
speed;  and  as  to  range,  I  note  in  the 
Naval  Annual  for  1005,  that  in  the  ac- 
tion between  Kamimura  aad  the  Yladl- 
vostock  squadron  flre  began  at  12,000 
yards,  six  miles,  and  that  at  8000  yards 
the   Japanese,    in   chase,   "opened   the 
most  deadly  flee  of  the  whole  engage- 
ment."   None  of  the  vessels  here  en- 
gaged had  heavier  than  eight-Inch  guns. 
A  full  comparison  between  the  results 
from    a   few   heavy   guns   and    many 
lighter— between  greater  and  less  vol- 
ume of  flre— requires  a  discussion  which 
I  hope  to  pursue  In  the  pages  of  our 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  but  which 
Is  too  technical  for  a  paper  like  this, 
to  the  length  of  which  also  it  would 
add  unreasonably.      The  same  Is  the 
case  with  the  question  of  speed,  con- 
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ceming  which  I  think  it  fairly  demon- 
strable that  neither  strategically  nor 
tactically  waa  Togo's  advantage  essen- 
tial to  him.  Nor  would  any  such  ad- 
vantage have  been,  within  the  limits 
of  speed  which  now  differentiate  one 
battleship  from  another,  so  far  as  orig- 
inal design  is  concerned.  Loss  or  gain 
of  speed  due  to  incidents  of  service  is 
another  matter;  but  in  both  the  closing 
campaign  and  final  battle  th^e  .disposi- 
tions of  the  Japanese  admiral  ea^si^red 
him  interior  lines,  with  all  they  mean  in 
strategy  and  tactics.  He  thus  made 
himself  independent  of  superior  speed. 
One  remark  may  be  ventured  in  con- 
clusion. As  between  a  fleet  that 
wishes  to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  one 
that  wishes  to  close,  history  affirms 
that  the  latter  usually  gets  its  way;  and 
for  a  simple  but  universal  reason.  The 
closing  fleet  can  afford  to  drop  ships, 
sure  that  they  will  come  up  in  time; 
a  reserve,  if  nothing  better.  The  re- 
tiring fleet  cannot  do  this;  and  sooner 
or  later,  if  both  persist,  something  hap- 
pens to  enforce  a  collision. 

And  here  arises  a  final  question,  the 
answer  to  which  cannot  now  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  How  long  is  the 
present  race  of  size  in  shipbuilding, 
with  steadily  increasing  cost,  to  be 
maintained?  In  all  nations  the  respon- 
sible authorities  will  soon  have  to  recog- 
nize that  naval  development  has  be- 
come a  mere  matter  of  international 
competition  in  this  direction,  to  which 
no  logical— and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, no  practical— end  is  in  sight  This 
cannot  endure  indefinitely;  sooner 
rather  than  later  the  representatives 
of  the  people  will  intervene,  and,  as 
usual  under  such  circumstances,  will  do 
something  more  radical  than  beneficial 
unless  anticipated  by  well-weighed  pro- 
fessional suggestion.  Such  I  am  not 
prepared  to  advance,  nor,  when  it 
comes,  will  it  be  the  finished  product 
of  any  one  mind.  I  am,  however,  dis» 
tinctly  of  the  opinion  that  the  will  o* 


the  wisp  of  higher  speed  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  present  vicious  circle,  in 
which  naval  officers,  uneasily  conscious 
that  fighting  power  must  not  be  un- 
duly sacrificed,  seek  refuge  from  the 
dilemma  by  increasing  size.  This  per- 
mits the  desired  increase  of  speed,  but 
fails  to  take  into  account  that  no  final- 
ity has  been  reached,  that  the  next  ship 
must  be  bigger,  and  so  on.  Why  not 
take  the  whole  step  at  once?  Simply 
because  on  this  line  there  is  no  step 
so  big  that  there  is  not  one  still  beyond. 
Eliminate  th^  question  of  size,  and 
other  qualities  will  rapidly  fall  into 
their  true  relative  proportions.  How 
shall  this  be  done?  I  see  no  way  save 
by  international  agreement;  as,  for  in- 
stance, an  accepted  limitation  that  no 
naval  vessel  should  be  built  exceeding 
a  certain  displacement  With  that 
sole  restriction,  leave  the  question  of 
classes,  speeds,  armaments,  numbers^ 
to  the  determination  of  each  State. 
Undoubtedly,  such  limitation  would  af- 
fect different  countries  differently. 
One  with  relatively  shoal  waters  would 
be  advantaged  by  a  size  not  transcend- 
ing the  channels  of  her  ports;  but  those 
enjoying  greater  depths  might  protect 
themselves  in.  the  negotiations,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  principle  of  some 
limitation.  In  the  present  race,  also, 
wealthy  nations  have  an  advantage 
over  poorer;  but  as  all  suffer,  that  one's 
neighbor  suffers  more  is  scarcely  a  rea- 
son for  refusal.  Money  spent  on  naval 
shipbuilding  is  spent  doubtless  within 
the  country;  but  while  the  benefit  ob- 
tains to  a  class,  the  whole  community 
bears  the  burden.  Again,  the  sug^ 
gested  limitation  would  be  artificial. 
Doubtless;  but  all  conventions  are  sim- 
ply artificial  methods  of  solving  diffi- 
culties which  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  otherwise  be  overcome;  the 
remedies  of  the  physician  are  artificial 
means  for  combating  a  disorder  of  na- 
ture; and  the  nature  of  things  has  con- 
stituted now  a   set  of  conditions,   in 
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the  obviating  of  which  all  naval  nations 
are  interested,  tboogfa  not  all  eqnUUy. 

Finally,  it  may  be  ^ded  that  profes- 
sional tone  will  benefit  immensely 
when  dependence  ceases  to  be  placed 
mainly  on  increase  of  bulk  to  ensure 
national  predominance;  when,  limited 
as  to  size,  regard  must  be  paid  chiefly 
to  the  pr(^portion  and  distribution  of 
powers  in  the  ship  to  ensure  its  t^est 
efficiency,  and  to  professional  com* 
prehension  of  the  c<Hiduct  of  war 
to  ensure  meeting  the  enemy  under 
the  circumstances  and  with  the  com- 
binations which  command  victory  in 
the  campaign,  or  on  the  field  of 
battle.  In  short,  from  such  limitation 
of  size  would  result  a  clearer  compre- 
hension that  the  men  are  greater  than 
the  ships.  This  is  not  forgotten,  in- 
deed, and  receives  recognition  in  the 
ever-increasing  attenti<m  bestowed 
upon  training;  but  it  is  overshadowed 
by  the  excessive  care  concerning  im- 
plements induced  by  present  conditions. 

The  original  motive  of  the  first, 
Hague  Conference  was  the  limitation 
of  armaments.  As  far  as  known  to 
me,  no  well-reasoned  plan  for  attaining 
this  end  was  then  submitted,  and  the 
question  of  arbitration  took  precedence 
of  all  others.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  anything  more  definite  in  the 
way  of  arrest  of  expenditure  will  come 
before  the  next     I  do  not  believe  that 

Tbe  Mfttlonal  B«vtew. 


nations  will  consent  to  restrict  the  ag- 
gregate strength  of  their  navies  by  any 
other  method  than  the  exercise  of  their 
own  discretion;  but  It  mi^t  be  recog- 
nized that  the  race  for  great  size,  in 
order  to  obtain  higher  speed  without 
the  sacrifice  of  other  qualities,  has  no 
goal  attainable.  It  is  an  unending  pro- 
gression, which. causes  unending  in- 
creosie  of  expense  in  two  ways.  Fir$t^ 
it  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  in- 
dividual ship;  and,  second,  it  prema- 
turely and  wantonly  relegates  to  the 
Junk-heap  vessels  useless  only  because 
outdone  by  the  new  construction. 
Such  vessels  must  continuously  be  re- 
placed; for,  while  it  may  be  possible  to 
limit  size,  numbers  cannot  be  restricted 
to  any  like  extent  The  wider  the  na- 
val responsibilities  of  a  nation  the  less 
can  it  dispense  with .  numerical  force. 
Nor  is  this  true  only  of  primary  dis- 
positions. Exigencies  of  repair,  ne- 
coaling,  refreshment  of  crews,  re- 
newal of  supplies,  in  a  word  the  exi- 
gencies of  war,  require  a  reserve,  which 
in  turn  demands  numbers.  Also,  as 
far  as  can  be  Inferred  from  recent  na- 
val hostilities,  the  loss  or  injury  to 
material  is  likely  to  exceed  that  to 
peraoimel;  the  necessity  for  a  reserve  of 
ships  to  replace  those  damaged  will  be 
more  imperative  even  than  the  demand 
for  men.     This  again  means  numbers. 

A.  T.  Muhan. 
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During  recent  years  the  question  of 
the  future  of  the  race,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
has  been  brought  before  us  in  a  way 
it  has  never  been  brought  before.  Half 
a  century  ago  the  English-speaking 
countries  of  the  world  found  themselves 
developing  so  rapidly  in  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  population  that  it  seemed 
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to  them  for  the  moment  that  the  whole 
earth  was  their  heritage,  and  that  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  would  sooner 
or  later  be  hopelessly  submerged.  Such 
a  view  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 
On  the  one  hand,  ki  the  smaller  coun- 
tries there  has  been  a  growing  move- 
ment of  nationalism,  an  impulse  to  re- 
sist external  invading  forces  of  every 
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kind,  and  to  cberisb  national  languages 
and  national  literatures.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  entirely  different  tendency  is 
now  seen  In  the  birth-rates  of  the  large 
countries  which  seemed  about  to  swal- 
low  the  others.  The  great  expansive 
moTement  is  over.  Whereas  fifty  years 
ago  France  seemed  to  present  a  strike 
Ing  contrast  to  other  countries  in  her 
low  «nd  gtaduaUy  falling ,  birth-rate, 
to-day,  thoijgh  she  has  herfl^f 'no^  al- 
most reached  a  stationary  position, 
France  is  seen  merely  to  have  been 
the  leader  in  a  movement  which  Is 
common  to  all  the  more  highly  civillsBed 
nations.  They  are  all  now  moving 
rapidly  in  the  direction  In  which  she 
moved  slowly.  More  strikingly  than 
anywhere  is  this  movement  witnessed 
in. the  English-speaking  countries,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest  In  Eng- 
land, In  the  United  States,  in  Canada, 
in  4ustralla,  in  New  Zealand,  the  birth- 
rate, more  especially  of  the  so-called 
"Anglo-Saxon''  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  rapidly  falling.  Here  and  there 
it  has  already  fallen  lower  than  in 
France,  and  in  those  lands  in  which 
there  is  the  highest  general  level  of 
prosperity  (as  we  may  see  in  New  Zea^ 
land)  we  find  the -most  marked  ten- 
dency to  a  low  btrthrrate.  ;  i;he  belief 
that  the  ^'AnglorSaxonV^^^wnddrlqcreaee 
an.d  multiply  till  he  c&vered.the  whole 
earth  now  belongs  to  the  past 

There  are  always  people  who  seem 
anxious  to  dash  their  heads  against  a 
wall— fortunately,  it  is  true,  usually 
people  whose  heads  are  hot  likely  to  be 
damaged  in  the  process— and  it  was  in- 
evitable that  this  movement  world- 
wide as  it  is,  should  call  forth  energetic 
protests  from  those  who  still  cling  to 
the  notion  of  an  English-speaking  world 
empire.  There  has  thus  been  much 
vigorous  preaching  against  **race  sui- 
cide." But  whatever  the  causes  of  the 
declining  birth-rate  may  be— and  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  ques- 
tion that  is  more  complex  than  many 


people  Imagine— it  is  certain  that  even 
when  they  are  within  our  control  they 
are  of  far  too  intimate  a  character  for 
the  public  moralist  to  l>e  permitted  to 
touch  them.  It  has  to  be  recognized 
that  we  are  here  in  the  presence  not  of 
a  merely  local  or  temporary  tendency 
which  might  be  shaken  off  with  an  ef- 
fort but  of  a  great  fundamental  law  of 
civilization;  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
encouBtered- It  iii  our  own  v&ce  merely 
means  that  we  are  reaching  a  fairly 
high  stage  of  civilization.  It  is  far 
from  the  first  time  ih  the  history  of  the 
world  that  the  same  phenomenon  has 
been  witnessed.  It  was  seen  in  im- 
perial Rome;  It  was  seen,  again,  in  the 
"Protestant  Rome,"  Geneva.  Here  were 
gathered  together  an  exceedingly  fine 
race  of  people,  the  flower  of  Protestant 
Prance,  people  of  the  highest  mental 
and  moral  distinction,  and  the  birth- 
rate fell  steadily.  Vice  and  virtue 
alike  avail  nothing  in  this  field.  With 
high  civilization  fertility  inevitably  di- 
minishes, sterility  inevitably  Increases. 


II. 


Under  these  circumstances  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  a  new  ideal  should  be- 
gin to  fiash  before  men's  eyes.  If  the 
ideal  of  quantity  Is  lost  to  us,  why  not 
seek  the  Ideal  ot  quaWpf  We  knoV  ^ 
that  the  old  rule,  "Increase  and  multi- 
ply," meant  a  vast  amount  of  infant 
mortality,  of  starvation,  of  chronic  dis- 
ease, of  widespread  misery.  In  aban- 
donlngf  that  rule,  as  we  have  been 
forced  to  do,  are  we  not  now  left  free 
to  seek  that  our  children,  though  few, 
should  be  at  all  events  fit  the  finest 
alike  in  physical  and  psychical  consti- 
tution, that  the  world  has  seen? 

Thus  has  come  about  the  recent  ex- 
pansion of  that  conception  of  eugenics^ 
or  the  science  and  art  of  being  well- 
born, and  of  breeding  the  human  race 
a  step  nearer  towards  perfection— 
which  a  few  among  us,  and  more  espe- 
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dally  Mr.  FraDcls  Galton,  have  been 
developing  for  some  years  past  Eu- 
genics is  beginning  to  be  felt  to  pos- 
sess a  living  actuality  wblch  it  was  not 
felt  to  possess  before.  Instead  of  be- 
ing a  benevolent  scientific  fad,  it  begins 
to  present  Itself  as  the  goal  to  which 
we  are  inevitably  moving. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Mr. 
Galton  somewhat  prejudiced  the  cause 
of  eugenics  in  the  public  mind  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  artificial  breeding  of 
domestic  animals.  In  reality  the  two 
things  are  altogether  different  In 
breeding  animals  a  higher  race  of  be- 
ings manipulates  a  lower  race  with 
the  object  of  securing  definite  points 
that  are  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  ani- 
mals themselves  but  of  considerable 
value  to  the  breeders.  In  our  own 
race,  on  the  other  hand  the  problem  of 
breeding  i«  presented  in  an  entirely 
different  shape.  There  is  as  yet  no  race 
of  super-men  who  are  prepared  to  breed 
man  for  their  own  special  ends.  As 
things  are,  even  if  we  had  the  ability 
and  the  power,  we  should  surely  hesi- 
tate before  we  bred  men  and  women  as 
we  breed  dogs  or  fowls.  We  may, 
therefore,  quite  put  aside  all  discus- 
sion of  eugenics  as  a  sort  of  higher  cat- 
tle-breeding. It  is  undesirable,  it  is  im- 
practicable; and  it  lends  itself  to  cheap 
ridicule. 

But  there  Is  another  aspect  of  eu- 
genics, and  one  which  Mr.  Galton  him- 
self has  by  no  means  lost  sight  of. 
Human  eugenics  need  not  be,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be,  a  cold-blooded  selection 
of  partners  by  some  outside  scientific 
authority.  But  it  may  be,  and  is  very 
likely  to  be,  a  slowly  growing  convic- 
tion—first among  the  more  intelligent 
members  of  the  community,  and  then 
by  imitation  and  fashion  among  the  less 
intelligent  members— that  our  children, 
the  future  race,  the  torch-bearers  of 
civilization  for  succeeding  ages,  are  not 
the  mere  result  of  chance  or  Provi- 
dence, but  that,  in  a  very  real  sense, 


it  is  within  our  grasp  to  mould  them, 
that  the  salvation  or  damnation  of 
many  future  generations  lies  in  our 
hands,  since  it  depends  on  our  wise 
and  sane  choice  of  a  mate.  The  re- 
sults of  the  breeding  of  those  persons 
who  ought  never  to  l>e  parents  is  well 
known;  the  notorious  case  of  the 
"Jukes**  family  is  but  one  among  many 
instances.  We  could  scarcely  expect  in 
any  community  that  individuals  like 
the  Jukeses  would  take  the  initiative 
in  movements  for  the  eugenic  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  but  it  makes  much 
difference  whether  such  families  exist 
in  an  environment  like  our  own  which 
is  indifferent  to  the  future  of  the  race, 
or  whether  they  are  surrounded  by  in- 
fiuences  of  a  more  wholesome  character 

« 

which  can -scarcely  fail  to  some  extent 
to  affect  and  even  to  control  the  reck- 
less and  anti-social  elements  in  the 
community. 

In  considering  this  question,  there- 
fore, we  are  justified  in  putting  aside 
not  only  every  kind  of  human  breeding 
resembling  the  artificial  breeding  of 
animals,  but  also,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,  every  compulsory  prohibition 
on  marriage  or  procreation.  We  must 
be  content  to  concern  ourselves  with 
Ideals,  and  with  the  endeavor  to  exert 
our  personal  Infiuence  In  the  realization 
of  these  Ideals. 

III. 

Such  ideals  cannot,  however,  be 
left  In  the  air;  If  they  depend  on  Indi- 
vidual caprice,  nothing  but  fruitless 
confusion  can  come  of  them.  They 
must  be  firmly  grounded  on  a  scientific 
basis  of  ascertained  fact.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  Mr.  Gal- 
ton. He  has  not  only  Initiated  schemes 
for  obtaining,  but  actually  to  some  ex- 
tent obtained,  a  large  amount  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  concerning  the  special 
characteristics  and  aptitudes  of  fami- 
lies. The  feverish  activities  of  modern 
life,  and  the  constant  vicissitudes  and 
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accidents  that  overtake  families  tOKlay, 
baTe  led  to  an  extraordinary  indiffer- 
ence to  family  history  and  tradition. 
Our   forefathers,    from    generation    to 
generation,    carefully    entered    births, 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  the 
fly-leaf  of   the   family    Bible.      It   Is 
largely  owing  to  these  precious  entries 
that  many  are  able  to  carry  their  family 
history  several  centuries  further  back 
than  they  otherwise  could.    But  now- 
adays the  family  Bible  has  for  the  most 
part  ceased  to  exist,  and  nothing  else 
has  taken  its  place.    If  a  man  wishes 
to  know  of  what  sort  of  stocks  he  has 
come,  unless  he  Is  himself  an  antiquary 
or  in  a  position  to  employ  an  antiquary 
to  assist  him,  he  can  learn  little,  and 
in  the  most  favorable  position  he  Is 
helpless    without   clues,    though    with 
such  clues  he  might  often  lean)  much 
that  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  him.     The  entries  in  the  family  Bi- 
ble, however,  whatever  their  .value  as 
clues  and  even  as  actual  data,  do  not 
furnish  adequate  infcHrmation  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  different  qualities  of 
stocks.    We  need  far  more  detailed  and 
varied  information  In  order  to  realise 
the  respective  values  of  families  from 
the  point  of  view  of  eugenics.     Here, 
again,  Hr.  Galton  has  already  realized 
the  need  for  supplying  a  great  defect  in 
our  knowledge,  and  his  life-history  al- 
bums which  show  how  the  necessary  in- 
formation may  be  conveniently  regis- 
tered   are    already    beginning    to    be 
widely  known  and  valued. 

The  histories  of  individual  families, 
while  of  great  value,*  cannot,  it  is  evi- 
dent, fiunish  a  foundation  on  which  to 
base  scientific  generalizations,  still  less 
one  which,  would  Justify  practical  ac- 
tion. Steps  are,  however,  already  be- 
ing taken  to  supplement  this  defect,  at 
all  events  to  some  extent  and  in  some 
respects.  A  vast  amount  of  valuable 
Information  on  which  it  is  possible  to 
build  up  a  knowledge  of  the  correlated 
characteristics  of  families  lies  at  pres- 


ent unused  In  the  great  Insurance  of- 
fices; and  when  this  begins  to  be  used, 
as  there  is  now  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  be,  for  scientific  purposes,  and 
is  thrown  into  a  properly  tabulated 
form,  we  shall  certainly  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  more  of  the  qualities  of 
stocks,  of  their  good  and  bad  character- 
istics, and  of  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  correlated. 

Jn  this  way  we  shall  In  time  be  able 
io  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the  probable 
results  on  the  offspring  of  unions  be- 
tween any  kind  of  people.  From  per- 
sonal and  ancestral  data  we  shall  be 
able  to  reckon  the  probable  quality  of 
the  offspring  of  a  married  couple. 
Given  a  man  and  woman  of  known  per- 
sonal qualities  and  of  known  ancestors, 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  personal  qual- 
ities, physical,  mental,  and  moral,  of  the 
children?  That  is  a  question  of  im- 
mense Importance  for  the  beings  whom 
we  bring  into  the  world,  for  the  com- 
munity generally,  and  for  the  future 
race. 

Eventually,  it  seems  evident,  a  gen- 
eral system,  whether  private  or  public, 
whereby  all  personal  facts,  biological 
and  mental,  normal  and  morbid,  are 
duly  and  systematically  registered, 
must  become  inevitable  If  we  are  to 
have  a  real  guide  as  to  those  persons 
who  are  most  fit  or  least  fit  to  carry  on 
the  race.  Unless  they  are  full  and 
frank  such  records  are  useless.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  for  a  long  time  to  come 
such  a  system  of  registration  must  be 
private.  According  to  the  belief  which 
Is  still  deeply  rooted  in  most  of  us,  we 
regard  as  most  private  those  facts  of 
our  lives  which  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  race,  and 
most  fateful  for  the  future  of  human- 
ity. The.  feeling  is  no  doubt  inevitable; 
it  has  a  certain  rightness  and  Justifica- 
tion. As,  however,  our  knowledge  In- 
creases we  shall  learn  that  we  are  on 
the  one  hand  a  little  more  responsible 
for  the  future  generations  than  we  are 
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accustomed  to  think,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  little  less  responsible  for  our 
own  good  or  bad  qualities.  Our  flat 
makes  the  future  man,  but,  in  the  same 
way,  we  are  ourselves  ^made  by  a  choice 
and  a  will  not  our  own.  A  man  may, 
indeed,  within  limits,  mould  himself, 
but  the  materials  he  can  alone  use  were 
handed  on  to  him  by  his  parents,  and 
whether  he  becomes  a  man  of  genius, 
a  criminal,  a  drunkard,  an  epileptic,  or 
an  ordinarily  healthy,  well-conducted, 
and  intelligent  citizen  must  depend  at 
least  as  much  on  his  parents  as  on  his 
own  effort  or  lack  of  effort,  since  even 
the  aptitude  for  effective  effort  is 
largely  inborn.  As  we  learn  to  look  on 
the  facts  from  the  only  sound  stand- 
point of  heredity  our  anger  or  con- 
tempt for  the  failing  and  erring  indi- 
vidual has  to  give  way  to  the  kindly 
but  firm  control  of  a  weakling.  If  the 
children's  teeth  have  been  set  on  edge, 
it  is  because  the  parents  have  eaten 
sour  grapes. 

If,  however,  we  certainly  cannot  in 
the  immediate  future  bring  legal  or  even  * 
moral  force  to  compel  every  one  to 
maintain  such  detailed  registers  of  him- 
self, his  ancestral  stocks  and  his  off- 
spring, to  say  nothing  of  inducing  him 
to  make  them  public,  there  is  something 
that  we  can  do.  We  can  make  it  to  his 
interest  to  keep  such  a  record.  If  it 
became  an  advantage  in  life  to  a  man 
to  possess  good  ancestors,  and  to  be 
himself  a  good  specimen  of  humanity 
in  mind,  character,  and  physique,  we 
may  be  sure  that  those  who  are  above 
the  average  In  these  matters  will  be 
glad  to  make  use  of  that  superiority. 
Insurance  offices  already  make  an  in- 
quisition into  such  matters,  to  which 
no  one  objects,  l>ecause  a  man  only  sub- 
mits to  it  for  his  own  advantage;  while 
for  military  and  some  other  services 
similar  inquiries  are  compulsory.  Eu- 
genic certificates,  according  to  Mr.  Gal- 
ton's  proposal,  would  be  issued  by  a 
suitably  constituted  authority  to  those 


candidates  who  chose  to  apply  for  them 
and  were  able  to  pass  the  necessary 
tests.  Such  certificates  would  imply 
an  inquiry  and  examination  into  the 
ancestry  of  the  candidate  as  well  as 
into  his  own  constitution,  health,  intel- 
ligence, and  character;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  certificate  would  involve 
a  superiority  to  the  average  in  all  these 
respects.  No  one  would  be  compelled 
to  offer  himself  for  such  examination. 
Just  as  no  one  is  compelled  to  seet^  a 
university  degree;  but  its  possession 
would  often  be  an  advantage.  There  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  board  of  examiners  of  this  kind 
to-morrow,  and  we  may  be  sure  that, 
once  established,  many  candidates 
would  hasten  to  present  themselves. 
There  are  obviously  many  positions  in 
life  wherein  a  certificate  of  this  kind 
of  superiority  would  be  helpful.  But 
Its  chief  distinction  would  be  that  its 
possession  would  be  a  kind  of  patent 
of  natural  nobility;  the  man  or  woman 
who  held  it  would  be  one  of  Nature's 
aristocrats,  to  whom  tha  future  of  the 
race  might  be  safely  left  without  fur- 
ther question. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Gal- 
ton  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  the  beginning  of  the 
attainment  of  these  eugenic  ideals  has 
at  length  been  rendered  possible.  The 
senate  of  the  University  has  this  year 
appointed  Mr.  Edgar  Schuster,  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Francis  Galton 
Research  Scholarship  in  Natural  Eu- 
genics. It  will  be  Mr.  Schuster's  duty 
to  carry  out  investigations  into  the  his- 
tory of  classes  and  of  families,  and  to 
deliver  lectures  and  publish  memoirs  on 
the  subject  of  his  investigations.  It  is 
a  beginning  only,  but  the  end  no  man 
can  foresee. 

IV. 

By  a  happy  Inspiration,  which  will 
long  remain  memorable.  Mr.  Galton 
chose  to  make  public  his  programme  of 
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eugenic  research  in  a  paper  read  before 
tbe  Sociological  Society  on  the  14th 
of  February,  the  festival  of  St  Valen- 
tine. Although  the  ancient  observances 
of  that  day  have  now  died  out,  St  Val- 
entine was  for  .many  centuries  the 
patron  saint  of  sexual  selection,  more 
especially  in  England.  It  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  any  credit  in  this  matter 
belongs  to  the  venerable  saint  himself; 
it  was  by  an  accident  that  be  achieved 
his  conspicuous  position  in  the  world. 
He  was  simply  a  pious  Christian  who 
was  beheaded  for  his  faith  in  Rome 
under  Claudius.  But  it  so  happened 
that  his  festival  fell  at  that  period  in 
early  spring  when  birds  were  believed 
to  pair,  and  when  youths  and  maidens 
were  accustomed  to  select  partners  for 
themselves  or  for  others.  This  custom 
—which  has  been  studied,  together  with 
many  allied  primitive  practices,  by 
Mannhardt— was  not  always  carried  out 
on  the  14th  of  February;  sometimes  it 
took  place  a  little  later.  In  England, 
where  it  was  strictly  associated  with 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  the  custom  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Lydgate,  and  by  Charles 
of  Orleans  in  the  rondeaus  and  ballades 
he  wrote  during  his  long  imprisonment 
in  England;  and  the  name  Valentins,  or 
Valentines,  was  introduced  into  France 
—where  the  custom  had  long  existed— 
to  designate  the  young  couples  thus 
constituted.  This  method  of  sexual 
selection,  half-playful,  half-serious, 
flourished  especially  in  the  region  be- 
tween England,  the  Moselle,  and  the 
Tyrol.  The  essential  part  of  the  cus- 
tom lay  in  the  public  choice  of  a  fitting 
mate  for  marriageable  girls.  Some- 
times the  question  of  fitness  resolved 
itself  into  one  of  good  looks;  occasion- 
ally the  matter  was  settled  by  lot 
There  was  no  compulsion  about  these 
unions;  they  were  often  little  more 
than  a  game,  thou£^  at  times  they  in- 
volved a  degree  of  immorality  which 
caused  the  authorities  to  oppose  them. 
But  very  frequently  the  sexual  selec- 


tion thus  exerted  led  to  weddings,  and 
these  playful  Valentine  unions,  were 
held  to  be  a  specially  favorable  prelude 
to  a  happy  marriage. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  how 
the  ancient  customs  associated  with 
St  Val»ntine*s  Day  are  taken  up  again 
and  placed  on  a  higher  plane  by  the 
great  nK>vement  which  is  now  beginning 
to  shape  itself  among  us.  The  old 
Valentine  unions  were  made  by  a  proc- 
ess of  caprice  tempered  more  or  less  by 
sound  instincts  and  good  sense.  In 
the  sexual  selection  of  the  future  the 
same  results  will  be  attained  by  more 
or  less  deliberate  and  conscious  recog- 
nition of  the  great  laws  and  tendencies 
which  investigation  is  slowly  bringing 
to  light  The  new  St  Valentine  will 
be  a  saint  of  science  rather  than  of 
folk-lore. 

Whenever  such  statements  as  these 
are  made  it  is  always  retorted  that 
love  laughs  at  science,  and  that  the 
winds  of  passion  blow  where  they  list. 
That  however,  is  by  no  means  alto- 
gether true,  and  in  any  case  it  is  far 
from  covering  the  whole  of  the  ground. 
It  is  not  true  that  any  one  loves  any 
one,  and  that  mutual  attraction  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  chance.  The  inves- 
tigations which  have  lately  been  car- 
ried out  show  that  there  are  certain 
definite  tendencies  in  this  matter,  that 
certain  kinds  of  people  tend  to  be  at- 
tracted to  certain  kinds,  especially  that 
like  are  attracted  to  like  rather  than 
unlike  to  unlike,  and  that  again, 
while  some  kinds  of  people  tend  to  be 
married  with  special  frequency  other 
kinds  tend  to  be  left  unmarried. 
Sexual  selection,  even  when  left  to  ran- 
dom influences,  is  still  not  left  to 
chance;  it  follows  definite  and  ascer- 
tainable laws.  In  that  way  the  free 
play  of  love,  however  free  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  really  limited  in  a  number  of 
directions.  People  do  not  tend  to  fall 
in  love  with  those  who  are  in  racial  re- 
spects a  contrast  to  themselves;  they 
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do  not  tend  to  fall  In  love  with  for- 
eigners; they  do  not  tend  to  be  at- 
tracted to  the  ngly,  the  diseased,  the 
deformed.  All  these  things  may  hap- 
pen, but  they  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  These  limitations  to  the  rov- 
ing impulses  of  love,  while  very  real,  to 
some  extent  vary  at  different  periods 
in  accordance  with  the  ideals  which 
happen  to  be  fashionable.  In  more  re- 
mote ages  they  have  been  still  more 
profoundly  modified  by  religious  and 
social  ideas;  polygamy  and  polyandry, 
the  custom  of  marrying  only  inside 
one*8  own  caste,  or  only  outside  it— all 
these  various  and  contradictory  plans 
have  been  easily  accepted  at  some  place 
and  some  time,  and  have  offered  no 
more  conscious  obstacle  to  the  free  play 
of  love  than  among  ourselves  is  offered 
by  the  prohibition  against  marriage  be- 
tween near  relations.  As  Mr.  Galton 
and  those  who  think  with  him  conceive 
it,  the  eugenic  ideal  which  is  now  de- 
veloping is  not  an  artificial  product  but 
the  reasoned  manifestation  of  a  natural 
instinct,  which  has  often  been  far  more 
severely  strained  by  the  arbitrary  pro- 
hibitions of  the  past  than  it  is  ever 
likely  to  be  by  any  eugenic  ideals  of 
the  future.  The  new  ideal  will  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity, like  a  kind  of  new  religion,  and 
will  instinctively  and  unconsciously 
influence  the  impulses  of  men  and 
women.  It  will  do  all  this  the  more 
surely  since,  unlike  the  taboos  of  sav- 
age societies,  the  eugenic  ideal  will  lead 
men  and  women  to  reject  as  partners 
only  the  men  and  women  who  are  nat- 
urally unfit— the  diseased,  the  abnormal, 
the  weaklings— and  conscience  will  thus 
be  on  the  side  of  impulse. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  pointed  out  that 
those  who  advocate  a  higher  and  more 
scientific  conscience  in  matters  of  mat- 
ing are  by  no  means  plotting  against 
love,  which  is  for  the  most  part  on  their 
side,  but  rather  against  the  infiuences 
that  do  violence  to  love— on  the  one 


hand,  the  reckless  and  thoughtless 
yielding  to  mere  momentary  desipe; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  still  more 
fatal  infiuence  of  wealth  and  position 
and  worldly  convenience,  which  give 
a  factitious  value  to  persons  who 
would  never  appear  attractive  partners 
in  life  were  love  and  eugenic  ideals 
left  to  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  this  sort 
of  unions,  and  not  those  which  are  in- 
spired by  the  wholesome  instincts  of 
wholesome  lovers,  which  leads  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  race.  The  eugenic 
ideal  will  have  to  struggle  with  the 
criminal,  and  still  more  resolutely  with 
the  rich;  it  will  have  few  serious  quar- 
rels with  normal  and  well-constituted 
lovers. 

It  will  now  perhaps  be  clear  how  it 
is  that  the  eugenic  conception  of  the 
Improvement  of  the  race  embodies  a 
new  ideal.  We  are  familiar  with  leg- 
islative projects  for  the  sterilization  of 
the  unfit  But  such  projects,  and,  in- 
deed, any  mere  legislation,  cannot  go 
to  the  root  of  the  mattw;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  what  we  need  is  a  great 
body  of  facts,  and  a  careful  attention  to' 
the  record  and  registration  and  statisti- 
cal tabulation  of  personal  and  family 
histories;  in  the  second  place,  we  need 
that  sound  ideals  and  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  should  permeate  the 
whole  community,  first  its  finer  and 
more  distinguished  members,  and  then, 
by  the  usual  contagion  that  rules  in 
such  matters,  the  whole  body  of  its 
members.  In  time,  no  doubt,  this 
would  lead  to  concerted  social  action. 
We  may  reasonably  expect  that  a  time 
will  come  when  if,  for  instance,  as  in  a 
case  known  to  me,  an  epileptic  woman 
conceals  her  condition  from  the  man 
she  is  marrying  it  would  generally  be 
felt  that  an  offence  has  been  committed 
serious  enough  to  invalidate  the  mar- 
riage. We  must  not  suppose  that  lov- 
ers would  be  either  willing  or  compe- 
tent to  investigate  Mich  other's  family 
and  medical  histories;  but  it  would  be 
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at  least  as  easy  and  as  simple  to  choose 
a  partner  from  those  persons  who  had 
successfully  passed  the  eugenic  test- 
more  especially  since  such  persons 
would  certainly  be  the  most  attractive 
group  in  the  community— as  it  is  for  an 
Australian  aborigine  to  select  a  con- 
jugal partner  from  one  social  group 

The  NlDetMOtb  OBntnrx  and  ▲ftor.  i 


rather  than  from  any  other.  It  is  a 
matter  of  accepting  an  ideal  and  of 
exerting  our  personal  and  social  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  that  ideal  If 
we  really  seek  to  raise  the  leyel  of  hu- 
manity we  may  in  this  way  begin  to  do 
so  to-day. 

Havelock  Ellis. 


WILD  WHEAT. 

Bt  M.  S.  Fbahois  (Mbs.  Fbahoxs  Bluhdbll).    Author  of  '^Ltohoatb 

Hall,**  xto. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


PBOBATIOH-TIMB. 


Now  began  that  phase  of  Peter*s  life 
on  which  he  subsequently  looked  back 
as  on  a  dream.  He  only  seemed  to  live 
during  those  few  minutes  snatched  at 
dusk  beneath  the  beech-tree  when,  like 
another  Diana,  Nathalie  condescended 
to  her  lowly  lover.  And  the  bliss  of 
those  moments  was  dream-like  too— 
unreal,  evanescent,  never  failing  to 
leave  behind  a  sense  of  unsatisfied 
longing. 

Sometimes  Nathalie  was  gracious, 
and  then  the  poor  fellow's  heart 
swelled  within  him  with  pride  and  tri- 
umph; be  was  beginning  to  make  way 
with  her,  he  told  himself;  the  hour  of 
complete  conquest  could  not  be  far  off; 
the  love,  which  gained  In  passion  and 
intensity  every  day,  must  produce  some 
answering  warmth  in  her. 

At  such  times  Peter  would  lie  on  the 
grass  at  her  feet,  scarcely  speaking, 
but  gazing— gazing  with  those  ardent 
eyes  of  his  which  were  always  pleading 
humbly  for  the  gift  that  she  withheld. 
And  Nathalie  would  fold  her  small 
hands  composedly  in  her  lap,  and  con- 
template him  gravely  in  return,  the 
lines  of  her  face  gentle,  yet  inscruta- 
ble. She  was  like  a  small,  soft  Sphinx, 
perpetually  propounding  a  riddle  which 


Peter  could  not  divine.  Nevertheless, 
when  she  was  in  such  moods  as  these, 
Peter  was  deliriously  happy.  Just  to 
see  her— just  to  be  near  her!  To  take 
note  of  how  the  sunbeams,  sliding  down 
the  tree  trunk,  crept  over  her  face,  and 
of  how  that  fine  skin  of  hers  showed 
fiawless  in  answer  to  the  test;  to  see 
how  her  hair  wavered  in  the  light 
breeze,  to  watch  her  hands  clasped 
with  such  placid  grace— how  miracu- 
lously white  they  were!  Now  and 
then  to  be  granted  a  word  or  two— a 
phrase,  that  would  have  been  insignif- 
icant on  any  other  lips,  but  that,  com- 
ing from  her,  was  frau^t  with  deep 
and  delicious  meaning.  Was  not  this 
bliss  enough?  If  only  it  did  not  leave 
such  a  void  behind! 

But  Nathalie  was  not  always  in  this 
pleasant,  if  impassive,  frame  of  mind. 
Sometimes  she  was  peevish,  petulant, 
almost  harsh,  dashing  to  the  ground  the 
delicately  reared  structure  of  Peter's 
hopes  by  a  glance  from  her  blue  eyes. 
Those  glances  made  Peter  shiver;  he 
seemed  to  read  in  them  aversion.  And 
though  by  no  spoken  word  did  she  con- 
demn his  aspirations  he  would  go  home 
downcast,  chiding  himself  for  his  folly 
in  daring  to  think  she  would  ever  stoop 
to  him. 

Other  trials,  too,  fell  to  his  lot. 

One  morning,  as  he  chanced  to  be 
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walking  along  the  road,  returning  from 
8ome  errand  to  the  Tillage,  a  familiar 
hoof-beat  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  turning, 
he  saw  Teas— his  own  Tess— clothed 
and  hooded  and  bestridden  by  a  strange 
man.  As  Peter  stood  still  the  creature 
also  stopped  abruptly,  whinnying  with 
delight,  and  thrusting  her  soft  nose  al- 
most into  his  face. 

"Hullo!  whafs  this?"  cried  the  rider. 
*The  beast  seems  to  know  you.** 

"Oh,  yes,  she  knows  me  well 
enough,*'  responded  Peter,  steadying  his 
voice  with  difficulty.  "I  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  to  her  when  she  was  a 
young  one." 

"Well,  she's  a  nice  mare,"  conceded 
the  other;  "she  ought  to  be,  too.  My 
boss  has  given  a  nice  price  for  her." 

"She's  been  sold,  then?"  rejoined  Pe- 
ter huskily;  **the  folks  yonder  have  sold 
her?" 

"Sold,  right  enough;  but  no  need  to 
pull  such  a  long  face.  It'll  be  a  rise 
In  the  world  for  her.  We  don't  have 
no  rubbish  at  the— Stud." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  responded  Pe- 
ter, vaguely. 

He  pulled  down  Tess's  head  and 
kissed  her  once,  twice,  between  her  vel- 
vet nostrils;  and  then,  turning  abruptly 
vaulted  over  the  park  wall. 

He  heard  the  man  give  a  whistle  of 
astonishment,  and  the  dancing  tread 
of  Tess's  hoofs  fall  once  more  on  the 
highway.  He  stood  listening  till  the 
sound  of  them  had  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  then  set  forth  on  his  daily 
round  with  his  heart  bursting  within 
him.  That  they  should  sell  Tess— his 
TessI— the  beautiful  high-mettled  crea- 
ure  who  had  been  bred  on  their  own 
land,  broken  by  Peter's  own  hands, 
who  bad  answered  to  his  voice  like  a 
dog,  who  had  recogniized  him  even  now 
In  his  strange,  uncouth  garb;  Tess,  who 
might  have  lived  in  the  familiar  place 
for  another  score  of  years,  and  left 
valuable  descendants  to  recall  her 
memory— that  they  should  sell  her  to 


strangers!  Surely  no  reason  could 
have  actuated  the  authorities  at  home 
except  the  desire  to  be  rid  of  everything 
that  could  remind  them  of  himself. 

"I  should  think  they  will  shoot 
Speed,"  he  groaned;  but  in  his  heart 
he  knew  he  lied;  and  the  fancied  pic- 
ture of  Speed  stalking  obediently  at 
Godfrey's  heel,  curled  up  at  Godfrey's 
feet,  gazing  into  Godfrey's  eyes,  was 
even  more  distasteful  to  him. 

Another  day  he  caught  sight  of  his 
mother  standing  outside  the  village 
shop.  He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment, 
but  as  soon  as  her  eyes  met  his  she 
turned  about  and  hastened  In  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

He  made  a  point  of  attending  Service 
on  Sunday  at  a  distant  village,  so  that 
his  presence  might  not  distress  his  re-  • 
latlons  or  the  Rector;  and  once  the  lat- 
ter, meeting  him,  had  taken  him  to 
task  for  deserting  his  own  parish 
church. 

Peter  made  no  attempt  to  defend 
himself,  but  the  bitterness  within  him 
increased  and  strengthened. 

It  was  noticeable  that  when  he  re- 
turned home,  sick  at  heart  or  gloomy, 
Prue— who  seemed  to  divine  hid  mood 
by  instinct— would  avoid  •  talking  to 
him,  and  would  sit  very  quiet  in  her 
corner  until  the  moment  came  when 
she  could  testify  her  sympathy  by  the 
performance  of  some  little  unobtrusive 
service,  such  as  the  filling  of  his  pipe 
or  the  mending  of  a  rent  In  his  coat 
Sometimes,  Indeed,  Peter  would  go  out 
of  doors  to  smoke,  and  then  Prue  would 
accompany  him;  and  though  she  seldom 
spoke,  unless  he  spoke  to  her,  her  pres- 
ence cheered  him.  When  he  returned 
home  Joyful,  Prue  would  be  gay  too; 
she  would  laugh  and  chatter  during 
supper,  but  In  the  evening  she  lingered 
by  her  mother's  side. 

One  evening,  when  the  interview  be- 
tween the  lovers  had  been  of  peculiarly 
short  duration,  Peter,  returning  from  the 
trystlng-place,  came  upon  the  keeper's 
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daughter  stationed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  narrow  path.  She  started  when 
she  saw  him  and  seemed  confused. 

•*What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asl^ed 
sharply. 

'1  am  keeping  watch/*  she  returned; 
**I  thought  somebody  might  pass  this 
way  and  disturb  you— and  the  lady.  I 
always  come  here,  but  I  generally  slip 
off  before  you  come  back." 

Peter  gazed  at  her,  uncertain  whether 
to  be  pleased  or  annoyed  by  this  un- 
solicited attention. 

"I  couldn't  possibly  hear  your  talk," 
went  on  Prue,  flushing  quickly;  **but  I 
like  to  fancy  I*m  doing  something  to 
help  you,  and  if  s  so  lovely  to  stand 
here  and  think  of  it." 

Peter  smiled,  though  he  felt  oddly 
disconcerted. 

**0h,  yes,"  continued  Prue,  clasping 
her  hands  impetuously.  '*I  keep  on 
thinking  of  it,  and  trying  to  picture  it 
to  myself— you  two  loving  each  other 
so  much,  and  so  happy  together!  You 
are  not  vexed,  Mr.  Hounsell?" 

**No,  I'm  not  vexed,  but  I— you  are  a 
very  odd  little  maid,  Prue!" 

'*You  see,"  she  hastened  to  explain, 
"I'm  so  far  off,  and  the  trees  are  so 
thick  that  even  if  I  tried  to  look  I 
couldn't  see;  but  I  always  stand 
with  my  back  towards  you.  See 
near  this  big  sycamore-tree.  I  like 
this  big  tree.  See  how  this  forked 
branch  sticks  out— I  always  stand  here 
—Just  opposite  it  You  don't  mind  my 
doing  it,  do  you,  Mr.  Hounsell?" 

**No,"  said  Peter  doubtfully;  then,  as 
her  face  fell,  he  added  more  kindly,  "I 
think  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  act  as 
our  sentry." 

She  cheered  up  at  this,  and  her  face 
lost  its  anxious  expression;  neverthe- 
less, as  she  paced  along  at  his  side,  she 
stole  many  questioning  glances  at  him, 
uncertain  as  to  whether  her  assiduity 
in  his  service  had  not  really  provoked 
rather  than  gratified  him. 

She  continued,  however,  to  repair  to 


her  post,  and  the  advisability  of  her 
doing  so  was  presently  demonstrated, 
for  as  be  and  Nathalie  sat  side  by  side 
one  evening,  Prue's  voice  rang  out  close 
to  them: 

"Where  be  goin',  father?"  it  cried. 
"There's  something  round  here  I  want 
to  show  'ee.  'Tls  a  nest— but  I  can't 
tell  what  kind  o'  bird's  it  be?" 

"Another  time,  my  maid,"  responded 
the  keeper's  tones,  also  very  near. 

"No,  no;  I  want  you  to  see  it  now. 
I've  run  a  long  way  arter  ye  a-purpose." 

"Well,  then,"  conceded  Mead  way;  and 
the  tramp  of  his  great  feet  was  lieard 
gradually  receding. 

"I  must  go!"  cried  Nathalie,  Jumping 
up  hastily.  "How  lucky  that  girl 
chanced  to  be  near  here.  I  shouldn't 
have  liked  her  father  to  have  come  upon 


us. 
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*Yes,  was  it  not  lucky?"  agreed  Pe- 
ter, without,  however,  revealing  that 
Prue's  presence  was  not  accidental. 
Nathalie  was  so  reserved,  in  a  way  so 
haughty,  she  might  resent  the  fact  that 
the  keeper's  daughter  shared  their  se- 
cret, and  kept  watch  over  them  from 
choice. 

Nevertheless,  that  same  evening  he 
congratulated  Prue,  and  was  amused 
and  touched  at  her  evident  delight 

She  interested  him  in  more  ways  than 
one;  he  had  not  been  long  in  discover- 
ing that  she  was  extremely  intelligent^ 
but  as  was  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances, absolutely  ignorant  of  life  and 
the  world.  She  read  a  great  deal,  there 
being  a  fairly  good  parish  library  at 
her  disposal,  and  Peter  gratified  her  by 
supplementing  this  with  occasional  vol- 
umes from  his  own  store.  Her  criti- 
cisms of  what  she  read,  and  the  con- 
struction which  she  put  on  things  in 
general,  were  quaint  and  diverting  in 
the  extreme,  and  he  frequently  amused 
himself  by  drawing  her  out 

He  looked  on  her  at  first  as  a  mere 
child,  but  a  little  incident  which  oc- 
curred  one  evening   revealed   another 
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side  to  her  character.  Returning  as 
nsual  from  meeting  Nathalie,  and  want- 
ing, it  must  be  supposed,  more  cau- 
tiously than  was  his  wont,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  faithful  little  sentry  on  duty 
by  .her  sycamore-tree.  She  was  not 
aware  of  his  approach,  and  in  conse- 
quence did  not  turn  her  head;  Peter 
perceiving  this,  took  pains  to  advance 
noiselessly,  and  presently  saw  her 
stretch  out  her  arms  hesitatingly  to- 
wards the  forked  boughsi  of  the  syca- 
more, and  drop  her  hands  lightly  on  to 
its  wide  leaves.  At  the  same  time 
she  tilted  her  head  a  little  backwards, 
and  smiled  very  sweetly  and  tenderly, 
her  face  lighting  up  the  while. 

**What  is  the  child  doing?**  thought 
Peter  to  himself. 

Prue,  still  smiling,  let  her  hands  lin- 
ger on  the  forked  bough;  her  lips 
moved;  she  was  evidently  enacting 
some  little  drama  known  only  to 
herself. 

A  twig  cracked  beneath  Peter's  foot, 
and  the  spell  was  broken.  She  quickly 
withdrew  her  hands,  and  whisked 
round;  her  face  suffused  with  blushes, 
her  eyes  hardly  daring  to  meet  his. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Prue,"  he 
cried.    "What  have  you  been  playing 

atr 

Prue  was  dumb. 

••Well,  you  needn't  tell  me  if  you 
don't  like,"  resumed  he;  "but  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  look  so  guilty." 

He  spoke  laughingly,  but  the  girl 
grew  more  and  more  confused.  Turn- 
ing quickly  from  him,  she  began  to 
stammer  out  a  series  of  hasty  and  dis- 
connected remarks,  about  the  fineness 
of  the  evening,  and  what  a  pity  it  was 
the  nightingales  had  ceased  to  sing; 
and— yes,  this  certainly  was  her  favor- 
ite tree.  Was  it  not  a  large  one?  And 
just  look  at  these  great  leaves!  Her 
fingers  dropped  again  on  to  tbe  ex- 
tremities of  the  forked  bough. 

•They  are  like  green  hands,"  she  said. 

Peter  instantly  divined  her  secret 


Having  no  actual  lover,  and  no  pros- 
pect of  ever  finding  one  to  her  mind, 
Prue,  standing  on  the  outskirts  of  an- 
other couple's  romance,  had  comforted 
herself  by  playing  at  one  of  her  own. 
Her  big  tree  was  an  imaginary  sweet- 
heart; the  forked  bough,  strong  anus 
stretched  forth  to  woo  her;  the  leaves, 
hands  which  in  fancy  closed  ou  hers; 
her  lips  had  moved  to  who  knew  wnat 
words  of  tenderness,  inventeil  bjr 
herself. 

Peter  began  to  laugh;  but  suddenly 
catching  a  fuller  glimpse  of  the  shrink- 
ing, quivering  face,  he  exclaimed: 
••Poor  little  maid!" 

He  came  down  very  early  one  Sep- 
tember morning,  after  having  passed  a 
restless  and  unhappy  night,  and  stole 
out  into  the  quiet  of  the  woods  in  the 
hope  of  calming  himself  before  the  la- 
bors of  the  day.  After  making  a  few 
paces  he  caught  sight  of  Prue  advanc- 
ing quickly  towards  him. 

**I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  oui," 
she  cried  Joyously.  ••!  want  to  show 
you  something.  'Tis  the  prettiest  sight! 
I  have  been  watching  for  a  long  time; 
do  come  and  see  it  too." 

Her  eyes  were  bright,  eager  even,  in 
the  shadowy  light  As  he  stood  gazing 
at  her  dully,  without  replying,  she  slid 
her  hand  impatiently  into  his— a  little 
warm  hand,  frank  and  fearless  as  that 
of  a  child.  His  own  fingers  involun- 
tarily grasped  it  for  a  moment,  but  sud- 
denly he  dropped  it  as  though  it  stung 
him.  Prue  gazed  at  him,  deeply 
abashed. 

••I'm  so  sorry,"  she  murmured.  •*! 
didn't  mean— I  wasn't  thinking.  Please 
forgive  me,  Mr.  Hounsell,  I  didn't  mean 
to  be  forward." 

••You  are  not  forward,  Prue,"  he  an- 
swered quickly.  ''It  is  I  who  am  a 
surly  fellow.  But  the  fact  is,  I  am  feel- 
ing very  sore— sore  and  put  out.  I'll 
tell  you  about  it  and  then  you'll  forgive 
me.  Last  ni^^t  I  took  hold  of  other 
little  hands— her  hands- 
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Prue  nodded. 

"They  were  icy  cold,  and  I  thought 
she  would  let  me  warm  them  in  mine, 
but  she  snatched  them  away— with  such 
a  look." 

Prue  drew  a  step  nearer,  gazing  at 
him  wistfully. 

"I  couldn't  sleep  all  night  for  think- 
ing of  it/'  he  continued,  "and  when  you 
put  your  hand  in  mine  so  kindly  and 
confidently— you,  who  care  nothing  at 
all  about  me— it  was  more  than  I  could 
bear." 

"It's  quite  different,  though,"  said 
Prue,  after  a  pause.  "She's  not  any- 
ways like  me.  She's— she's— oh,  she 
might  be  a  queen,  a  fairy  queen.  You 
know  I  always  say  she's  like  a  fairy 
queen— and  I'm  just  an  ordinary  girl." 

"You  are  my  kind  little  comforter," 
said  he.  "Give  me  your  hand  again, 
my  dear,  and  lead  me  wherever  you 
like." 

As  she  hesitated,  he  took  possession 
of  the  little  brown  hand  once  more, 
and  Prue  piloted  him  in  silence  through 
the  wood  into  a  sort  of  clearing  at  some 


distance  from  the  cottage,  where,  post- 
ing him  beside  a  group  of  flr-trees,  she 
pointed  out  to  him  the  antics  of  a  fam- 
ily of  fox-cubs  which  were  at  play 
amid  tree-stumps  and  bracken. 

Though  Peter  watched  them  with  the 
eyes  of  a  connoisseur,  his  mind  was 
busy  with  other  thoughts.  Prue's 
chance  phrase  lingered  there  as  words 
of  hers  often  did.  "She  might  be  a 
fairy  queen;  I  am  an  ordinary  girl." 
Yes,  that  was  Just  the  difference  be- 
tween them.  Nathalie  was  elf-like  in 
her  mysteriousness,  her  elusiveness,  the 
very  quality  of  her  beauty;  while  Prue 
—little  Prue— was  brown,  and  warm, 
and  kindly— a  very  child  of  earth.  No 
mysteries  al)OUt  Prue,  no  haughtiness; 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  always  ready 
with  as  prompt  and  whole-hearted  a  re- 
sponse to  an  encouraging  word  or  a 
kind  look  as  was  bountiful  Nature  to 
return  a  hundred-fold  the  seed  dropped 
into  her  l>osom.  But  Prue  and  he  cared 
nothing  for  each  other,  and  his  whole 
existence  hung  balanced  on  the  brittle 
thread  of  Nathalie's  favor. 


LoomXlflO'S  MftfUlDA. 
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Veterans  who  love  the  comparative 
ease  and  comfort  of  what  was  never- 
theless a  strenuous  literary  life  are  in- 
clined to  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
past  and  indulge  in  Jeremiads  over  the 
present  At  best  the  life,  except  for 
the  supreme  genius— and  he  has  often 
to  be  content  with  posthumous  fam^ 
and  small  profits— is  very  much  of  a 
gamble.  There  is  luck  in  the  times  and 
seasons,  as  unlooked-for  chances  are 
ever  falling  to  the  few  and  some  men 
seem  to  be  born  to  happy  fortunes. 
Looking  on  literature  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  simply  as  a  trade, 
there  are  writers  who  hitting  off  the 


popular  taste  fluke  themselves  into  lu- 
crative popularity.  If  wise  enough  to 
take  their  own  measure  they  will  save 
while  the  sun  shines,  for  there  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  an  eclipse. 
But  the  luck  of  the  litterateur  has  come 
to  him  in  cycles.  Macaulay  in  some 
of  his  most  graphic  passages  has  de- 
scribed British  letters  at  their  nadir, 
when  Johnson  and  Savage,  supperless 
and  with  no  beds,  were  walking 
S.  James'  Square  through  the  nis^t, 
pledging  themselves  to  stand  by  their 
country.  The  munificent  patron  had 
ceased  to  patronize  and  the  public  had 
not  as  yet  come  to  the  rescue.      The 
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Grub  Street  that  anticipated  Patenio«- 
ter  Row  and  Albemarle  Street  paid  its 
miserable     backs     starvation     wages: 
thej  sometimes  dined  in  a  cellar  with 
the  destitute  and  as  often  dined  Barme- 
cide-fashion   wi^    Duke    Humphrey. 
Then  the  tide  began  to  turn,  and  we 
fear  it  was  about  high-water  mark  in 
the  last  generation.     Happily  and  nat- 
urally those  who  have  been  most  lucky 
are  disposed  in  looking  bac^  to  forget 
the  pains  and  recall  th^  ple^ures,  )>ut 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  us 
had  a  pleasant  time.   Facts  speak  em- 
phatically.   Every  one  nowadays  seems 
gifted  or  inspired:  the  pen  is  the  invari- 
able resource  of  the  impecunious.    We 
see  the  ever-increasing  struggle  for  life 
and  the  mad  rush  of  breathless  competi- 
tion, where,  as  in  the  scramble  for  the 
doors  in  a  ilre  at  a  theatre,  the  weak 
go  to  the  wall  or  are  trodden  underfoot 
We  of  the  older  school  curse  the  pitiless 
progress  of  diabolical  invention  with  its 
telegraphs,  typewriting  and  telephones. 
Even  at  sea  under  peremptory  medical 
orders,  no  Jaded  writer  can  leave  his 
cares  behind  him.      Wireless  telegra- 
phy, that  fell  inspiration  of  Marconi's 
casts  its  black  shadow  over  him  wher- 
ever he  may  steam.     He  is  always  in 
fear  of  a  disagreeable  surprise.     Even 
at  home  and  in  what  ^should  be  the 
calm  seclusion  of  the  library  or  study, 
there  is  little  time  to  think,  for  every- 
thing must  be  driven  ahead  at  hig^ 
pressure;  and  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion have  to  take  their  chances,  as  at 
the  standing  lunches  at  an  American 
bar. 

To  go  into  details  take  a  glance  at 
books— with  rare  exceptions  by  authors 
of  repute  and  very  original  research, 
they  are  bom  to  die  and  their  day  is  as 
brief  as  that  of  the  ephemerse.  About 
a  hundred  years  ago  Southey  warned  a 
young  aspirant  that  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  publications  talent  had  the  poor- 
est possible  chance  and  letters  were 
the  most  hopeless  of  careers.    Scott  in 


the  full  flush  of  his  unexampled  success 
«aid  that  literature  .should  be  a  statT 
but  never  a  crutch.     What  wouid  they 
have  said  now  or  even  forty  years  ago? 
Yet  forty  years  ago  the  author  was  rel- 
atively well  otf;  neither  he  nor  his  re- 
viewer had  much  cause  of  complaint 
**The  trade,"  as  it  is  called,  was  virtu- 
ally in  the  hands  of  a  few  publishers, 
with  names  of  note  and  -an  hereditary 
connection.     Their    imprimatur    gave 
their  i^ues  a  certain  cachet      What- 
ever    Southey's     s^ost    might     have 
thought,  the  market  then  was  scarcely 
glutted,  for  the  taste  for  reading  bad 
been  growing  apace.     Books  were  still 
bought  on  occasion,  in  place  of  being 
invariably  borrowed,  for  the  circulating 
library  was  not  as  yet  autocratic;  and 
the  most  important  is  known  to  have 
been  on  the  brink  of  insolvency  when 
the  publishers  with  short-sis^ted  policy 
came  to  its  relief.     The  head  of  one  of 
the  leading  houses  has  told  me  how 
often  he  regretted  that  fatal  mistake. 
The    libraries    became    their    masters, 
and  in  the  plentitude  of  their  power 
could  put  their  veto  on  the  good  old 
fashion  of  the  three-volume  novel.     It 
is  true  that  the  nominal  price  of  3l9.  Gd. 
was  an  absurdity,  even  after  commis- 
sions and  remissions  had  been  deducted, 
and  rubbish  was  often  sold  at  fancy 
prices.    But  the  system  was  highly  re- 
munerative to  men  who  had  made  their 
mark,    and     even    those    who    were 
scarcely  in  the  second  flight  were  as- 
sured of  modest  proflts.     I  have  known 
books  that  would  now  be  barely  suc- 
c^  d'estime  bring  in  their  £200  or  £300. 
Now  with  the  Procrustean  method  of 
packing  everything  into  the  six-sbllling 
volume,   though   they   might  probably 
bring  the  publisher  home,  the  author 
would  be  left  out  in  the  cold.      Then 
the  output  of  fiction  was  relatively  lim- 
ited, and  a  merely  average  novel  might 
be  individualized  in  the  dead  season 
by  elaborate  reviews.      I  have  known 
one  that  has  been  long  since  forgotten 
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honored  with  a  couple  of  colnmns  in 
the  ***TIme8,"  and  half  as  many  in  the 
•'Morning  Post,"  *'Standard**  and  "Daily 
News."  Yet  even  then  the  literary 
power  of  the  Press  had  woefully  dimin- 
ished since  Harrison  Ainsworth  and 
G.  P.  R.  James  had  their  long  and  suc- 
cessful innings.  The  late  George  Smith 
—and  the  speciality  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  Brontes  and  the  publisher  of  Thack- 
eray was  the  novel— declared  that  if 
such  reviews  had  appeared  a  score  of 
years  sooner  he  would  have  at  once 
struck  off  a  second  edition  of  a  thou- 
sand. That  second  edition  was  never 
asked  for.  Now  we  can  see  how  hard 
the  fight  for  a  sale  is,  by  the  grotesque 
contortions  and  rhapsodical  ''fore- 
words" and  panegyrics  of  rival  publish- 
ers in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
papers.  "The  novel  of  the  season" 
comes  out  every  day,  and  with  succes- 
sive editions  of  the  evening  papers  the 
proprietors  of  patent  medicines  and  old 
brandies  are  outboomed. 

The  high  pressure  tells  as  severely  on 
writers  of  serious  works.  Advance 
sheets  or  early  copies  are  circulated; 
they  should  be  read  and  meditated  at 
leisure,  but  they  must  be  reviewed  at 
red-hot  speed.  I  happen  to  remember 
a  notable  case  in  point,  related  by  the 
late  John  Murray,  when  that  new-fan- 
gled fashion  was  beginning  to  vex  him. 
A  most  important  work  by  one  of  the 
first  philosophers  of  the  age  had  come 
out  in  two  volumes.  As  It  demanded 
much  thought  and  probably  many  ref- 
erences, advance  sheets  had  been  for- 
warded to  an  expert,  with  an  intimation 
of  the  day  of  publication.  The  notice, 
and  it  was  a  long  one,  appeared  prema- 
turely, but  In  answer  to  a  courteous 
offer  which  had  accompanied  the 
sheets,  they  were  sent  back  to  Albe- 
marle Street  to  be  bound.  The  pages 
of  Vol.  I.  had  only  been  cut  here  and 
there;  those  of  the  second  volume  had 
not  been  tampered  with  till  the  critic 
came  to  the  final  chapter.     So  it  must 


often  happen  now,  and  really  it  is 
scarcely  the  reviewer's  fault,  for  he 
is  crushed  under  the  weight  of  weekly 
avalanches,  like  the  horses  in  a  heavy 
wagon  going  downhill  when  roads  are 
greasy  and  the  skid  has  slipped. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  reviewer 
with  heart  and  soul  in  his  work  might 
nevertheless  go  about  it  as  a  literary 
voluptuary.     With  time  at  his  disposal 
and  ample  elbow-room,  lying  back  In 
the  chair  in  his  library,  he  could  read 
for  sheer  pleasure   and  rest   and   be 
thankful.      It  is  true  that  during  the 
parliamentary  session,  in  the  "Times" 
and  the  great  dailies,  with  special  ex- 
ceptions of  any  notable  books,  reviews 
were  crowded  out  except  at  Easter  or 
Whitsuntide.      They  came  on  in  due 
course:  the  public  gained^  and  the  au- 
thors had  justice.     In  the  ••Times,"  to 
single  out  some  examples,  the  Lives  of 
Brougham     and     Lyndhnrst,     George 
Eliot's   biography,  and   Garlyle's   Life 
had  each  three  articles  of  two  or  three 
columns,  and  in  fact  with  books  of  any 
mark  or  likelihood  the  writer  had  li- 
cense to  use  his  discretion.     Even  with 
a  literary  weekly  like  the  ''Spectator** 
under    the   excellent    management    of 
Hutton  and  Townshend,  though  it  was 
a   standing  reproach  that  the   lighter 
books,  and  especially  novels,  were  un- 
duly   belated,    nevertheless,    for    the 
writer  it  was  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 
For  then,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  "Spectator"  and  "Saturday"  with 
the  "Athen«enum"  had  the  field  pretty 
much  to  themselves,  and  in  both  the 
novel  still  claimed  its  couple  of  col- 
umns,   in   place   of  being   necessarily 
serA'ed  up  in  batches  after  some  selec- 
tion    from     the     weekly     miraculous 
draught    The  reviewer  could   indulge 
himself  quietly  when  a  novel  took  his 
fancy  and  put  infinitely  more  cash  to 
his  credit 

If  a  Dickens  or  a  Thackeray  were 
fiourishing  now  he  would  hardly  dare 
the  experiment  of  the  green  and  yellow 
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covers  In  monthly  parts,  yet  though  in 
the  springtide  of  their  popularity  they 
were  rather  before  my  time,  I  well  re- 
member the  welcome  they  had  In  many 
a  country  house  and  how  eagerly  the 
new  number  was  expected.  Lever,  who 
scarcely  ranked  with  them,  made  the 
running  for  a  time  in  slate  color,  and 
with  fair  success.  John  Blackwood 
was  encouraged  to  launch  the  Chevely 
Novels  in  monthly  folio  form,  though 
there  for  once  his  sagacity  failed  him 
and  the  author  struck  a  sensational 
key  at  the  start  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  sustained.  Trollope  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant  with  their  marvellous  fertility 
were  lucky  in  living  when  they  lived, 
but  their  receipts  had  sadly  diminished 
before  they  died,  though  their  easy 
flowing  vein  was  far  from  exhausted. 
But  now  we  are  all  for  sickly  sentimen- 
tality or  the  frivolities  of  the  smart  set: 
for  blare  and  thunder,  battle,  murder 
and  sudden  death:  the  sensational  his- 
torical novel  with  duels,  conspiracy 
and  intrigue;  or  the  novel  of  the  French 
after  the  school  of  Maupassant,  with  as 
much  of  the  '*Boule  de  Suir*  as  may 
be  safely  risked.  The  demand  and  the 
necessity  is  for  some  show  of  novelty 
and  it  has  becom^  difllcult  indeed  to 
gratify  it 

In  earlier  days  thQ  few  literary  week- 
lies and  magazines  were  so  many 
friendly  societies  or  social  ciubs  and  in 
a  sense  close  corporations.  Not  that 
they  did  not  welcome  promising  re- 
cruits but  the  recruiting  was  for  the 
most  part  done  by  the  initiated.  John 
Blackwood  for  example,  a  model 
of  the  social  editor,  was  always 
urging  his  contributors  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  talent  The  vast  mul- 
tiplication of  periodicals  may  have  been 
a  gain  for  the  public,  as  it  has  thrown 
the  field  open  to  innumerable  outsiders, 
but  I  am  writing  from  the  old  contrib- 
utor's point  of  view.  Though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  even  from  the  pub- 
lic point   of  view   much   may  not   be 


said  in  favor  of  the  coterie.  It  has 
worked  well  and  profitably  in  the  case 
of  /*Punch,"  with  the  weekly  dinner  and 
the  table  chat  over  subjects.  Members 
of  the  coterie,  skilfully  organized  and 
conducted,  played  methodically  into 
each  other's  hands.  More  or  less,  they 
had  their  own  departments,  and  In  the 
spheres  assigned  them  they  kept  touch 
with  the  times.  Take  "Maga,"  which 
for  long  had  it  much  its  own  way, 
about  its  only  formidable  rival  being 
**Fraser*s"—"Regina"— which  was  run 
on  similar  lines.  Those  thirled  to  the 
mill,  to  borrow  the  Scottish  legal 
phrase,  had  that  personal  pride  in  it 
which  we  see  reflected,  though  gro- 
tesquely suggested,  in  the  symposia  of 
the  Noctes.  As  the  number  of  con- 
tributors was  limited,  there  was  no 
hanging  up  of  articles  indefinitely,  so 
the  writers  had  every  encouragement 
The  editor  would  send  a  note,  or  rather 
a  gossipy  letter,  for  he  held  to  the  old 
fashion  of  letter-writing  like  Horace 
Walpole  or  Walter  Scott  asking  for 
something  bright  for  next  month.  His 
correspondent  knew  what  he  wanted 
and  the  demand  was  duly  honored.  At 
headquarters  there  was  a  sort  of  clear- 
ing house  of  the  correspondence.  The 
affiliated  wrote  their  opinions  of  the 
last  month's  issue,  and  when  opinions 
were  friendly  and  flattering,  tl)ey  were 
forwarded  in  course  to  the  gratified 
writer.  Nor  were  suggestions  and 
kindly  criticisms  wanting,  and  thus  the 
contributor  was  kept  up  to  the  mark. 
Moreover  men  who  had  no  such  rally- 
ing point  as  a  London  club  met  and 
made  acquaintance  in  the  columns  of 
"Maga."  In  that  pleasant  confraternity 
I  formed  some  of  my  most  valued 
friendships.  When  you  came  together 
in  the  flesh,  as  you  were  very  likely  to 
do  by  arrangement,  under  the  editor's 
hospitable  roof  in  Edinburgh  or  at  his 
Fifeshire  home  of  Strathtyrum,  you 
were  already  on  the  footing  of  familiar 
acquaintances.     Then  in  the  magazines 
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as  In  tbe  daily  Jonrnals  there  was  am- 
pler  space   and   aa   aUuost   i&defi&ite 
range  of  subjects.      Nowadays  every- 
thing must  be  up  to  date,  for  like  the 
Athenians  the  reading  public  care  for 
little  but  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing.      What  with  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  the  growth  of  the  Bmpire,  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  many  imperial  and 
social  questions  which  were  ^  formerly 
practicalli$^  ignored,  it  must  be' admitted 
there  is  seldom  any  lack  of  novelties. 
Very  possibly  the  change  is  for  the  bet- 
ter, but  it  neither  pays  nor  pleases  the 
literary  man  of  business.      I,  moi  qui 
vous  parle,  as  Thackeray  would  say, 
have  written  a   series  of  articles  on 
illustrious  French  literati,  Dumas,  Bal- 
zac, Victor  Huge,  &c.,  on  famous  old 
contributors  to  the  magazine  and  never 
cramped  myself.      What  editor  of  the 
day  would  admit  those  brilliant  and 
sparkling  essays?   Then  we  were  con- 
tent to  hide  our  personality  under  a 
bushel,  and  the  leading  editors  held  fast 
by  the  anonymous.    No  men  avocated 
it  more  strenuously  than  John  Black- 
wood, Henry  Reeve,  and  Dr.  William 
Smith   of   the    "Quarterly."    Certainly 
it  gave  the  critic  and  writer  a  freer' 
hand,  for  though  the  Judge  may  be 
condemned    when    the    guilty    is    ac- 
quitted,  as  the   motto   of  the   ''Edin- 
burgh" has  it,  it  is  an  ungracioup  task 
to  come  down  on  the  shortcomings  of 
a   friend   or   acquainftance    when   you 
must  sign  your  name.     Then  the  fash- 
ion came  in  with  the  new  monthlies  of 
attaching  names  to  most  of  the  arti- 
cles   and    advertising    themselves    by 
pressing  men  of  celebrity  into  the  ser- 
vice.    It  was  all  very  well  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  had  those  gentlemen  always 
bartered  the  best  of  their  brains  for 
the  money,  but  I  recollect  Henry  Reeve 
giving  his  views  on  the  subject  and  he 
should   have   known  something  about 
it      He  said  tbe  editors  of  the  new 
school  paid   fancy   prices   for  famous 


names,  reducing  the  average  of  the  re- 
muneration to  the  anonymous,  and  that 
so  far  as  intrinsic  worth  went,  they 
had  often  most  inadequate  value  for 
their  money.  '*Look  at  this,"  he  said, 
picking  up  a  Review  on  the  table,  '*here 

is  an  article  by ,"  and  he  named 

one  of  the  greatest  of  statesmen— 
"which  I  would  not  accept  for  the 
'Bdinburi^'  on  any  terms."  Then  the 
Quarterlies,  lil^e  the  old  monthlies,  gave 
themselves  over  more  .  than  now  to 
contemporary  literature  and  were 
lighter  and  perhaps  not  less  informing 
reading.  Now  the  innumerable  dailies, 
weeklies  and  monthlies  have  been 
treading  hard  on  their  heels;  each  has 
anticipated  the  other  on  the  books  and 
topics  of  the  hour,  and  things  are  stale 
or  half-forgotten  when  the  latest  of  the 
periodicals  come  to  treat  of  them.  Tbep, 
as  when  Southey  was  the  "Quarterly's" 
main  support,  single  books  were  sent 
out  In  parcels  to  country  contributors, 
and  were  the  subjects  of  separate  no- 
tices. Now  the  articles  for  the  most 
part  are  more  abstruse,  of  more  endur- 
ing value,  but  inclining  to  the  ponder- 
ous, and  there  are  fewer  and  less 
profitable  opportunities  for  affiliated 
professionals. 

It  might  be  fancied  that  with  the  mar- 
vellous increase  of  the  monthlies,  the 
writers  of  fiction,  short  stories  and  light 
essays  have  a  better  chance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  quite  the  reverse, 
for  the  erush  of  contributors  has  In- 
creased out  of  all  proportion.  The 
best  established  of  the  magazines  may, 
as  they  advertise,  give  conscientious 
consideration  to  everything  submitted 
to  them;  if  so,  it  Is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  editors.  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand by  some  of  those  overtaxed  gen- 
tlemen that  packets  come  in  by  the 
dozen  every  day.  Accepted  articles  and 
excellent  ones  may  be  held  over  for  a 
year  or  more,  unless  the  writer  has 
found  a  peg  of  tbe  hour  to  hang  them 
on.    With  serials,  as  in  tbe  House  of 
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Commons,  the  block  is  in  full  swing. 
Writers  of  r^utatioa  who  have 
"caught  on"  have  engagements  for 
years  in  advance.  The  days  of  the 
past  are  ideal  by  comparison.  When 
James  Payn  was  editing  the  '"Gomhill," 
I  recollect  his  telling  me  that  he  was 
often  asked  by  his  confi^feres  if  he  could 
pass  them  over  an  attractive  novel. 
By  way  of  personal  reminiscence  I 
may  add  that  I  floated  my  maiden  mas- 
terpiece in  a  notable  magazine  when 
only  two  parts  were  written.  What 
novice  could  make  such  a  boast  now? 
As  regards  the  delicate  but  profoundly 
interesting  question  of  remuneration,  I 
cannot  say  much  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. I  do  know  that  some  of  the 
older  magasines  pay  as  they  used  to  do. 
But  I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  some  of 
recent  birth,  which  have  not  been 
floated  by  millionaires  and  muniflcently 
advertised,  remorselessly  sweat  aspi- 
rants who  have  the  honors  of  the  en- 
tree, while  other  stragglers  seldom  pay 
at  all,  and  for  the  beet  possible  reasons. 
Much  of  what  I  have  written  is  by 
one  of  a  vanishing  clique,  and  avowedly 
inspired  by  selflsh  regrets.  In  some  re- 
spects the  public  is  undoubtedly  the 
gainer  by  the  new  system  of  searching 
about  for  sensations.  Any  quantity  of 
rubbish  may  be  passed  through  the 
press,  but  the  aggregate  of  unsuspected 
talent  which  is  unearthed  in  the  quest 
for  the  novel  or  sensational  is  a  reve- 
lation, like  the  stores  of  private  art 
treasures  which  were  revealed  by  the 
flrst  Manchester  expedition.  It  is 
amazing,  for  example,  how  kindly  cul- 
tured soldiers  can  take  to  the  pen,  and 
how  vividly  globe-trotting  sportsmen 
can  paint  scenery  and  the  scenes  they 
have  flgured  in,  from  the  ice-floes  of  the 
Arctic  to  the  sands  of  the  Sahara  or 
Soudan.  Many  of  the  military  arti- 
cles on  the  South  African  war  were  be- 
yond praise;  choke-full  of  science  like 
the  writings  of  Jomini,  eloquent  with 
soldierly   knowledge   and    martial    in- 
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spiratlon  like  Napier,  we  see  enacted 
before  our  eyes  the  scenes  they  dash  in 
with  the  br^sh  of  a  Neuville  or  Beme- 
Bellecour.  So  the  wandering  sports- 
man who  has  been  bagging  lions  by  the 
brace  in  tropical  Somaliland  or  spear- 
ing the  walras  otT  the  glaciers  of  Green- 
land can  hold  us  bxeathless  when  tell- 
ing of  his  har^l|ip^  o^  h^i|:-breadth  es-, 
capes,  and  if  he  takes  an  occasional 
pull  at  the  long  bow,  that  is  his  own  or 
his  editor's  lookout  We  who  only  see 
parades  at  home,  or,  feeling  the  stress 
of  advancing  age,  conflne  our  shooting 
attentions  to  the  grouse  or  the  pheasant 
are  not  in  it  with  those  men.  When 
the  blare  of  the  trumpet  is  sounding 
to  arms,  and  when  every  idle  Briton  of 
means  and  spirit  is  a  Marco  Polo,  our 
most  brilliant  lucubra^ons  are  returned 
with  thanks  or  shelved  indefinitely  by 
our  dearest  editorial  friends,  and  we 
must  resign  ourselves  to  reading  what 
others  write,  reflecting  ruefully  on  the 
depleted  balance  at  the  banker's. 

No  one  has  more  cause  to  lament 
changes  than  *'Our  Own  Correspond- 
ent *'  The  accredited  agent  of  an  in- 
fluential London  Journal  had  a  berth 
that  was  envied  by  attaches  of  lega- 
tion. He  had  as  little  work,  more  lei- 
sure and  less  responsibility,  and  was 
held  in  wholesome  dread  by  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers,  ungifted  with 
strong  wills  and  master  minds.  The 
correspondent,  whether  Bnglish  or  for- 
eign, had  a  pleasant  time  of  it  in  such 
gay  capitals  as  Paris  or  Vienna,  and 
in  cities  like  Turin,  Rome  or  Athens  he 
was  paid  to  do  the  dolce  far  niente 
voluptuously,  with  the  zest  of  some 
added  interest  in  a  more  or  less  sensu- 
ous clime.  In  the  cycle  of  revolution 
things  had  changed  since  Crabb  Robin- 
son, a  pioneer  from  Prtnting  House 
Square,  had  been  bucketed  from  post 
to  pillar  between  Cadiz  and  Hamburg, 
in  the  days  of  Berlin  decrees  and  Or- 
ders in  Council,  when  Napoleon  was 
autocrat    Mowbray  Morris  had  made 
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a  tour  to  organize  a  service  and>  very 
efficiently  It  had  been  done,  though  the 
new  duties  were  by  no  means  exacting. 
The  correspondent  of  to-day  sits  like 
his  manager  or  editor  between  tele- 
graph and  telephone,  the  electric  wire 
in  Incessant  connection  with  his  brain 
nerves.  If  he  gives  himself  the  brief- 
est leave  of  absence,  it  is  taken  at  his 
peril.  An  emperor  may  be  assassinated 
in  his  absence  or  a  HOtel  de  Ville  blown' 
up  with  dynamite.  No  doubt  a  compe- 
tent aide-de-camp  will  telegraph  the' 
bare  fact,  but  his  competitors,  supple- 
menting rumor  with  fancy,  have  been' 
wiring  all  manner  of  sensational  de-' 
tails.  These  will  be  modified  of  course 
in  subsequent  despatches,  all  of  which 
make  excellent  •*copy,"  but  he'  has  lost 
credit  with  his  employers  which  he  may 
never  regain.  Unless  he  is  devoured 
wltli  the  self-sacrificing  aSeal  which  Tal- 
leyrand detested,  the  special  wire  is  his 
bete  noire.  As  it  fs  engaged,  it  may  as 
well  be  employed  and  notably  from  a 
cehtre  like  Vienna  which  is  the  Euro- 
pean sounding-board,  but  where  news 
of  real  consequence  comes  only  in 
spasms.  Like  th6  daughters  of  the 
horseleech  the  wire  is  always  craving. 
In  sheer  desperation  he  transmits  the 
momentous  intelligence  that  a  Macedo- 
nian gensd'arme  has  got  a  bullet  in  his  - 
shoulder,  or  that  a  venerable  matron 
in  the  Balkans  has  blessed  her  hus- 
band with  triplets.  Yet  he  suspects 
that  the  public  would  have  been  well 
content  to  wait  had  either  piece  of  In- 
telligence been  delayed  for  a  week. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  I  have 
heard  correspondents  grumble,  though 
they  took  both  pride  and  pleasure  In 
their  work  because  they  were  expected 
to  forward  three  or  four  letters  In  the 
week.  It  was  merely  their  fa^on  de 
grogner.  Their  well-paid  connection 
with  the  press  scarcely  Interfered  with 
their  other  occupations.  To  take  some 
typical  examples.  General  Eber,  the 
"Times"  correspondent  at  Vienna,  was 


a  meml}er  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment and  beyond  his  active  attendance 
at  debates  In  Buda,  paid  frequent  visits 
to  his  country  constltntents.  E^^enlng 
after  evening  I  have  taken  the  over- 
crowded tramcar  with  him,  to  dine  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  trees  at  Sch5n- 
brunn  or  some  other  of  the  popular 
restaurants  in  the  enchanting  environs 
of  the  Kaiserstadt  If  care  accompa- 
nied him  on  the  outing,  it  had  no  con- 
nection with  his  Journalistic  engage- 
ments. Abel  at  Berlin  was  one  of  the* 
most  accomplished  linguists  in  Europe, 
and  his  paper  could  have  found  no 
more  efficient  representative.  When 
you  walked  into  his  room  of  a  morning 
the  floor  was  strewed  with  news  sheets 
in  all  the  tongues  of  the  Orient,  and 
he  had  skimmed  or  dipped  in  each. 
From  Tobolsk  to  Petersburg,  from 
Helsingfors  to  Windsor,  no  tremor  of 
the  nationalities  escaped  him,  though 
he  gave  hfmself  time  to  think  and  di- 
gest Tet  his  correspondence  never 
seriously  Interfered  with  hl9  life-work 
as  an  enthusiastic  philologist  and  Egyp- 
tologist 'Again  there  was  Butt  at 
Constantinople,  practising  then  In  the 
Courts  at  Pera,  and  afterwards  a  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  London.. 
Many  a  Jolly  voyage  I  have  made  with 
him  to  Buyukdere  on  the  Bosphorus, 
or  to  dinner  at  Therapia,  the  summer 
resort  of  the  legations.  And  many  a 
rubber  we  have  played  of  an  evening 
at  the  Embassy  in  Pera,  where  he 
picked  up  much  matter  for  the  press 
from  such  partners  as  Lord  Strangford 
or  Alison,  afterwards  our  Minister  at 
Teheran,  both  deeply  versed  in  Eastern 
politics.  Paris,  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire, was  a  Paradise  for  the  corres- 
pondent Unlike  Berlin  or  Vienna, 
there  he  was  a  persona  grata,  or  at 
least  a  man  to  be  considered  at  the 
Qual  d'Orsay  and  welcomed  In  political 
circles.  Yet  there,  as  elsewhere,  he 
could  take  things  easily  and  the  resi- 
dences of  the  correspondents  were  sig- 
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nlficant  Hardman  of  the  "Times,"  for 
long  put  up  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  a 
quiet  family  house,  Rue  de  la  Made- 
leine near  the  Elys^e:  Bowes,  a  veteran 
on  the  staff  of  the  "Standard,"  had  at 
one  time  his  apartment  actually  beyond 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Bingham  who 
was  in  daily  communication  with  the 
'*Pall  Mall"  looked  down  the  Champs 
Elys^es  from  his  balconies  in  the  Rue 
de  Tilsit,  the  receptacles,  by  the  way, 
of  sundry  shells  from  the  beleaguring 
batteries  during  the  sieges.  He  would 
stroll  eastwards  in  cour^  of  the  after- 
noon, drop  in  at  the  Cercle  to  hear  what 
was  going  on,  skim  the  Journals  and 
have  some  chat  with  his  French  friends, 
and  be  found  seated  at  the  hour  of 
absinthe,  which  he  never  tasted,  at  tiie 
Caf6  Cardinal,  where  he  kept  a  port- 
folio and  borrowed  an  inkbottle.  The 
correspondents  of  Journals  which 
backed'  the  Imperial  policy  had  warm 
welcome  at  the  Tuileries  and  in  courtly 
circles.  Felix  Whitehurst,  whose  lively 
and  gossipy  letters  were  the  delight  of 
readers  of  the  "Daily  Telegraph,"  was 
the  family  friend  of  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  House.  On  one  occasion  two 
young  American  beauties  said  to  him 
at  an  al  fresco  fftte,  "How  we  should 
love  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor!" 
"Nothing  easier,"  was  the  ready  £^n- 
swer,  and  after  a  word  apart,  the  cov- 
eted presentation  came  off  in  due  form. 
The  war  and  the  Commune  dynamited 
that  Elysium,  and  thenceforth  every- 
thing was  changed.  There  was  in- 
creasing ferment  in  the  Qovemment 
offices  in  Paris:  Parliament  was  sitting 
on  explosives  at  Versailles  and  no  cor- 
respondent could  be  in  two  places  at 
once.  Oliphant  quartered  in  the 
CtiampB  Elys^s  was  working  a  pair  of 
bcHTses  to  death,  while  de  Blowitz,  then 
on  his  promotion,  playing  Jackal  at 
Versailles  to  the  lion,  was  taking  off 
each  gesture  of  the  excited  orators  and 
stenographing  the  speeches  on  an  in- 
comparable memory. 


The  mention  oC  Whitehurst  reminds 
me  of  his  confrere  Sala,  who  probably 
did  more  than  any  man  to  make  the  fu- 
ture of  the  **Telegraph"  under  the  pro- 
prietary who  had  bought  a  derelict  for 
a  bagatelle.  Sala  was  the  ideal  rov- 
ing correspondent;  a  born  cosmopoli- 
tan with  a  considerable  gift  of  tongues, 
his  memory  was  as  well  stocked  with 
miscellaneous  matter  as  the  common- 
place notebooks  he  Indefatigably  filed 
or  any  dry  goods  store  in  the  America 
from  which  his  most  notable  letters 
were  written.  Objectionable  manner- 
isms notwithstanding,  he  often  sug- 
gests the  fanciful  but  fairly  well  in- 
formed exuberance  of  Dumas  in  the 
"Impressions  de  Voyage."  He  could 
write  about  anything,  from  canvas- 
back  ducks  and  terrapin  turtle  to  the 
chances  for  the  Presidential  chair,  but 
he  was  at  his  best  when  discoursing 
upon  nothing.  He  luxuriated  in  the 
best  hotels— like  Dumas  he  was  a 
gourmet— he  laid  his  plans  as  it  pleased 
him,  and  intent  on  effort  reeled  off 
"copy"  by  the  column,  to  be  transmuted 
into  sovereigns.  There  seems  to  be  no 
space  now,  and  indeed  little  demand 
from  readers,  for  that  easy  rambling 
style  of  letters  with  little  purpose  and 
lees  of  a  backbone,  yet  richly  embroid- 
ered with  nothing  in  particular.  That 
was '  both  agreeable  and  lucrative 
work.  Expenses  paid  and  with  the 
Journal  at  your  back  to  introduce  you 
anywhere,  and  to  take  the  snub  if  you 
were  rebuffed,  if  not  actually  a  char- 
tered libertine  at  least  you  were  com- 
missioned with  a  wide  discretion.  You 
might  have  the  luck  to  come  across  a 
statesman  in  confidential  mood  at  Kis- 
singen  or  Bad  Gastein  which  was  good 
for  your  paper,  or  make  friends  with  a 
magnate  who  offered  sport  of  some  sort, 
which  was  good  for  yourself.  At  any 
rate  you  knew  you  were  out  foraging 
in  the  dead  season  and  the  big  goose- 
berries and  the  sea-serpent  had  not  a 
chance  with  your  contributions. 
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Nowadays  we  are  in  a  more  purpose- 
like  age:  like  Mr.  Gradgrind  what  we 
want  is  facts.  E^n  revanche,  when  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  ''anything  being  up," 
the    special    correspondents    are    sent 
forth  in  shoals,  and  no  self-respecting 
organ,   whether  metropolitan   or  pro- 
vincial, is  without  its  emissary.     With 
reputations     either    to     maintain     or 
to    make,    with    the    tremor    of    the 
telegraph    wires    working    them    into 
chronic   fever,   they   are  convulsively 
snatching    at    rumors    or    scrambling 
for    scraps    of   news,    like    the    carp 
crowding  to  the  bread*  tossed  from  the 
Kursaal  bridge  at  Wiesbaden.     Russia 
in  revolution  was  overrun  ^e  other 
day,  and  all  you  could  say  with  con- 
fidence of  the  messages  was  that  they 
would  pretty  certainly  be  contradicted 
next  morning.     The  gentlemen  engaged 
were  not  to  blame:  they  knew  that  the 
public  wanted  sensation  which  it  was 
their  business  to  supply.      80  anony- 
mous old  diplomats  and  chiefs  of  secret 
societies  were  buttonholed  and  pressed 
into  the  service.    Russians  of  all  ranks 
and  shades  of  opinion  would  seem  to 
have  been  loquacious,  but  ^e  Japanese 
took  a  short  method  with  their  visitors, 
even  when  they  came  from  allied  or 
friendly  powers  and   simply  put  the 
muzzle  on. 

The  war  correspondent  is  notably  the 
victim  of  the  cycles.  He  was,  he  is, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  he  may  cease  to 
be.  The  father  of  the  guild  is  happily 
still  to  the  fore,  and  he  can  look  back 
on  very  many  changes.  Sir  William 
Russeirs  long  experience  of  wars  has 
bred  a  horror  of  them,  though,  as  he 
once  told  Mr.  Gladstone  in  answer  to  a 
question,  there  is  one  thing  more  de- 
plorable and  that  is  a  dishonorable 
peace.  From  the  selfish  point  of  view 
the  first  of  the  war  correspondents 
might  have  rejoiced  like  Job's  war 
horse  in  scenting  the  battle  from  afar; 
it  gave  them  the  opportunities  which 
brought  fame  and  fortune.      The  in- 


fluence which  gave  them  free  passes 
to  the  front  and  ensured  civility  every- 
where was  founded  on  fear  as  much  as 
favor:    commanders    and    their    staffs 
might  regard  them  as  nuisances,  but 
they  lived  in  dread  of  the  London  letter 
which  was  transferred  and  scattered 
broadcast  by  the  provincial  press.    The 
ideal  correspondent  was  a  good  fellow, 
patient  in  tribulation,  overflowing  with 
fqn  and  replete  with  anecdote,  a  wel- 
come guest  at  mess  or  bivouac.     The 
4eeper  he  dipped  his  pen  in  vinegar, 
so  long  as  he  stiickto  facts,  the  better 
he  was  liked,  for  in  their  degree  cap- 
tains and  subalterns  love  to  grumble  at 
their  superiors  as  much  as  do  the  rank 
and  file.    Even   when  modest,  as   he 
usually  was  in  touching  on  his  personal 
experiences,  he  became  a  personality 
and  was  the  object  of  general  atten- 
tions.    He    was   a    novel    type,    who 
courted  the  hazards  of  war,  with   no 
hope  of  promotion  or  decoration.    Once 
and  many  a  time  in  discharge  of  their 
duty  those  men  had  well  ean;ied  the 
Victoria   Cross   which    was    never   to 
come  their  way.     After  all,  they  had 
the  honor  and  glory  which  was  as  good. 
They  did  wonderful  work  and   their 
feats  won  them  fame  at  home,  as  they 
were  discussed  and  envied  over  many 
a  camp  flre.      The  Journal  that  had 
been  fortunate  in  retaining  them  owed 
them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.    Arch- 
ibald Forbes,  for  instance,  picked  up 
almost  at  random  in  Bouverle  Street 
and  appreciated  at  once  by  that  very 
capable    manager    Sir    J.     Robinson, 
revived    the    failing   fortunes    of    the 
"Daily  News"  of  the  day.     The  mem- 
orable message  from  Metz,  which  he 
carried  himself  on  a  Jaded  horse  over 
heavy  roads   to  a   Luxembourg  post- 
ofl)ce,  was  an  example  of  his  prompti- 
tude  and  of  his  professional  pluck.    He 
got  the  start  of  his  rivals  by  the  native 
shrewdness  which  assured  him  that  a 
floating  rumor  was  firm  fact.     Another 
memorable  feat  in  the  records  of  the 
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paper  was  the  solitary  ride  of  McQa- 
han  through  troubled  Turkestan  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus,  where  he  turned 
up  Just  In  time  to  see  the  fighting  that 
he  had  expeoted  going  forward.  Those 
daring  fellows  who  had  the  gift  of 
thinking  under  fire  and  scribbling  viTid 
description  on  the  saddlebow  did  won- 
derful work,  but  the  strain  took  it  out 
of  them.  Even  in  peace  time  at  home, 
Forbes  slept  with  his  valise  packed  and 
credit  letters  in  his  pocket-book,  ready 
like  the  fireman  round  the  comer  for 
any  sudden  call.  At  least  they  had 
their  reward  beyond  their  ••regulars." 
They  were  tempted  by  liberal  offers  for 
lecturing  tours;  and  could  travel  the 
country  in  their  holidays,  like  social 
lions  on  the  rampage,  sure  of  hospitable 
welcomes.  Many  a  lively  and  instruct- 
ive evening  I  have  passed  with  one  of 
them  in  a  lonely  Highland  lodge  in  a 
famous  deer  forest  At  one  time,  for 
some  reason,  that  roving  gentleman  de- 
sired a  commission  in  a  crack  Militia 
regiment,  when  commissions  were 
given  away  rather  promiscuously  and 
lightly.  '^Don't  have  him  on  any  ac- 
count," wrote  a  common  friend  to  the 
genial  Colonel,  ••he'll  keep  your  fellows 
up  all  night  and  leave  them  good  for 
nothing  on  parade."  Needless  to  say, 
notwithstanding  the  warning,  his  de- 
sire was  gratified. 

I  doubt  not  that  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  good  men  now:  indeed  the 
trouble  is  that  there  are  far  too  many. 
But  the  difficulties  have  multiplied, 
even  out  of  proportion  to  the  numbers, 
and  the  trade  is  overstocked.  Com- 
manders in  the  field  never  liked  them, 
and  though  a  man  with  responsibilities 
may  tolerate  two  or  three  mosquitoes 
humming  around  him,  he  loses  temper 
in  a  swarm.  Correspondents  are  nat- 
«rally  clamoring  for  passes  to  the  front, 
and  that  is  precisely  where  they  are 
not  wanted.  The  capable  general  does 
not  care  to  be  patronized,  and  the  bad 
general   naturally   dreads   being  criti- 


cized.   Moreover,  supposing  a  man  has 
carte  blanche  to  go  where  he  pleases, 
now  he  is  puzzled  and  mystified  as  if 
he  were  groping  in  a  sand  blizzard.    He 
may  ride  sundry  horses  ofT  their  legs, 
lose   servant   and   kit,   and  after  the 
weary  day  be  little  the  wiser.    Modem 
warfare  shows  no  sort  of  consideration 
for  the  correspondent.    At  Salamanca 
or  Yittoria,  at  the  Alma  or  Balaklava, 
the  privileged,  if  they  chanced  to  be  on 
the  spot,  could  look  on  at  concentrated 
action.    But  what  is  a  man  to  make  of 
a  Mukden  where,  ^ivith  bristling  bat- 
teries  and  entrenched  battalions,   the 
battle  rages  over  countless  leagues  of 
muddy  tracks  through  rank  vegetation? 
The    letter   a    ••Times"    correspondent 
sent  after  the  three-days'  engagement 
was    a    monumental    battle-piece   and 
marvellously  lucid,  but  it  must  have 
staggered    the   friendly   but   secretive 
.tapanese   and    I   suspect   the    writer 
played  his  tramp  card.      It  is  certain 
that  in  future  wars,  the  tendency  will 
be  to  suppress  the  correspondent  nor 
will  it  be  matter  of  regret  for  the  rival 
Journals.     So  long  as  there  is  competi- 
tion, they  are  bound  to  compete,  but 
they  have  realized  that  the  rivalry  does 
not  pay.     There  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  the  business  man- 
ager who  looks  to  the   balance-sheet 
welcomes  a  war,  though  it  may  tempo- 
rarily  increase  the   circulation.      The 
Russo-Japanese  campaigning,  with  the 
keep  of  the  pack  of  muzzled  dogs  in 
Tokio,  was  a  costly  lesson  by  which 
proprietors   are    likely   to  profit       In 
their  system  of  secrecy,  as  in   other 
things,   military   Powers   will   take   a 
hint  from  the  Japanese. 

When  the  War  Office  forbade  soldiers 
acting  as  correspondents,  it  gave  an 
opening  to  many  clever  civilians  unat- 
tached eager  for  lucrative  excitement^ 
and  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
When  the  war  is  past  the  peace  leaves 
them  stranded.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
much-worried  manager  what  a  trouble 
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it  was  to  find  some  occupation  for 
the  clamorous  unemployed.  He  cannot 
give  them  work  as  leader  writers  or 
home  specials,  for  the  berths  are  filled, 
or  insult  them  by  otTering  penny-a-lin- 
ing,  with  paragraphs  in  fires,  street 
betting,  or  burglaries.  Of  course  they 
ail  come  back  to  write  books  and  a 
few  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
run  of  a  magazine.  It  Is  not 
their  fault,  if,  with  the  surging  flood 
of  ephemeral  literature,  we  are  not 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  South 
African  war,  the  fighting  in  Man- 
Tbe  SUtnnlAj  B«Tiew. 


churia,  and  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur. 
They  all  seem  to  find  publishers,  but 
I  am  far  out  of  my  reckoning,  if  in  five 
cases  out  of  six  the  best  of  the  books  do 
much  more  than  clear  their  expenses; 
and  how  many  of  them  go  to  a  second 
edition?  Besides,  that  scrambling,  ex- 
citing field  work,  with  the  adventurous 
temperament  which  suggests  it,  must 
tend  to  demoralize  a  man  for  every -day 
drudgery,  and  the  chances  are  that  he 
brings  back  as  a  souvenir  of  his  cam- 
paigning some  ailment  that  may 
trouble  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Alexander  Innes  tShand. 


THE  NEW  HUMILITY. 


An  element  of  confusion  is  introduced 
into  many  modem  arguments,  notably 
into  the  argument  touching  the  present 
Education  Bill,  by  a  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  real  scope  and  significance  of 
the  word  "dogma."   (People  constantly 
put  the  argument  in  the  form  of  say- 
ing: "Shall  we  teach  the  child  dogma?" 
Of  course  we  shall.    A  teacher  who  is 
not  dogmatic  is  simply  a  teacher  who 
is  not  teaching.     This  leaves  quite  un- 
touched, of  course,  the  question  of  what 
dogmas  he  shall  teach,  large  or  small, 
universal   or   sectional.      And   it  also 
leaves  on  one  side  another  important 
question.       Those    who    say    that    we 
should   not  teach   dogma    to   children 
really    have    an    intelligent    meaning, 
though  they  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
What  they   really  mean  is   this,   that 
one  does  not  commonly,  in  dealing  with 
children,  state  the  dogma  in  its  elabo- 
rate metaphysical  form.      We  do  not, 
perhaps,  even  define  the  dogma.    But, 
if   we    do   not   define   the   dogma,    it 
is   only  .because   we   do   assume    tiie 
dogma.      Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  ethics.      It  is  true  that  we  do  not 
say  to  a  child:  "All  men  are  morally 
equal  and  have  reciprocal  obligations." 
We  do  say  to  a  child:  "Why  shouldn't 


Tommy  have  a  piece  of  cake  too?"  In 
short,  one  does  not  recite  the  dogma 
of  equality;  we  assume  the  dogma  of 
equality.  We  do  not  say  to  a  child: 
'"There  is  a  human  sentiment  of  prop- 
erty, which  is  the  impress  of  personal- 
ity upon  matter."  We  do  say  to  a 
child:  "You  have  taken  Eliza's  doll." 
That  is,  we  do  not  recite  the  dogma  of 
property;  we  assume  the  dogma  of 
property.  We  do  not  say  to  a  child: 
"Man  has  the  will  and  is  therefore 
responsible."  We  do  say  to  a  child: 
"Why  did  you  do  this?"  We  do  not 
recite  the  dogma  of  Free  Will;  we  as- 
sume the  dogma  of  Free  Will.  This 
is  the  real  meaning,  an  intelligent  and 
respectable  meaning,  which  exists  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  call  themselves 
undenominationa lists  in  education.  The 
denomlnationalists  say  in  effect: 
"Wha^ogmas  can  we  teach?"  The 
und^^inationalists  say  in  effect: 
"What  dogmas  can  we  take  for 
granted?" 

Now  there  is  something  that  is  really 
wholesome  and  attractive  in  this  latter 
point  of  view.  There  is  something 
pleasing  about  the  man  who  has  cer- 
tain verities  sunk  so  deep  into  his 
mind  that  he  hardly  even  knows  that 
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tbey  are  there.  There  is  something 
charming  about  this  man  who  is  so  dog- 
matic that  he  can  do  without  dogma. 
This  man,  the  sul>-conscious  dogmatist, 
is  sometimes  a  positive  pillar  of  sanity; 
and  it  is  Just  in  so  far  as  non-dogma- 
tism and  undenominationalism,  and 
modem  rationalism  generally,  do  repre- 
sent this  type  of  man,  that  they  really 
have  the  power  to  make  men  do  the  two 
things  most  worth  doing:  to  live  good 
lives  and  fls^t  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, for  instance,  was  made  of  these 
men.  They  believed  that  their  service 
to  mankind  lay  in  the  things  that  they 
questioned.  We  look  back  at  them  now, 
and  see  that  their  service  to  mankind 
really  lay  in  the  things  they  did  not 
question:  the  equality  of  men,  for  in- 
stance. They  praised  themselves  for 
doubting  the  authority  of  the  King. 
We  praise  them  for  not  doubting  the 
authority  of  the  State.  Exactly  that 
equality  of  man  which  they  regarded  as 
a  truism,  they  have  bequeathed  as  an 
eternal  challenge.  In  the  noonday  of 
their  intellectual  summer,  they  re- 
garded themselves  as  merely  expressing 
common  sense.  But,  against  their  sun- 
set, they  appear  dark  and  mystical,  and 
take  on  all  the  colors  of  a  cloud  of 
martyrs. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  there  are 
two  types  of  dogma  in  practice  in  the 
modem  world.  First,  there  is  the 
dogma  which  we  ignore  because  we 
do  not  believe  it— like  the  Communion 
of  Saints.  Second,  there  is  the  dogma 
which  we  ignore  because  we  do  believe 
it— like  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  And 
it  is  perfectly  true  that,  if  a  man  could 
be  sincerely  convinced  that^ie.  mod- 
em dislike  of  dogma  was  chiefly  of  the 
latter  kind,  he  might  be  fascinated  by 
the  idea  of  it  He  might  be  pleased, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  with  the  notion 
that  some  of  the  fundamental  actual- 
ities had  positively  become  automatic. 
He  might  almost  reconcile  himself  to 
the  fact  that  a  man  denied  divinity.  In 


the  light  of  the  ast<mishing  fact  ttiat  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  even  to 
affirm  humanity.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  is  another  and  more  sinister 
process  at  the  back  of  the  modem  de- 
velopment in  connection  with  dogma. 
It  is  no  longer  altogether  tme,  as  it 
was  in  the  French  Revolution,  that 
men  think  dogmas  so  obvious  that  they 
need  not  even  define  them.  The  class 
of  those  who  object  to  dogmas  does  not 
entirely  consist  of  those  who  want  their 
own  dogmas  left  alone.  There  has 
arisen,  in  some  degree  of  power  at 
least,  another  class  who  are  the  menace 
of  modem  civilization.  They  are  the 
people  who  really  cannot  believe,  either 
consciously  or  sub-consciously,  in  any 
dogmas  at  all.  Unless  we  take  very 
great  care,  they  may  become  an  influ- 
ential minority,  and  even  a  majority,  in 
England.  It  is  of  them  that  I  wish  to 
speak  here. 

The  decay  in  modem  Gangland  of  the 
power  of  intellectual  certainty  is  the 
more  difficult  to  discuss,  because  the 
power  is  entirely  primary  and  previous 
to  definition.  We  look  at  a  certain 
thing  and  say  that  it  is  blue.  We 
look  at  a  certain  thing  and  say  that  it 
is  certain.  Indeed,  we  say  that  It  is 
certain  even  in  calling  it  a  certain 
thing.  The  chief  danger  of  the  modem 
world  is  not  a  religious  danger,  or  a  po- 
litical danger,  or  even  a  philosophical 
danger.  It  is  strictiy  a  psychological 
danger;  it  is  the  danger  that  we  may 
lose  a  certain  primitive  power  of 
the  mind.  If  the  mind  began  to  lose 
the  power  of  hearing,  you  could  not 
argue  it  into  regaining  it;  you  could 
only  assert,  with  passion,  that  this 
power  of  hearing  was  the  foundation 
of  a  certain  splendid  thing  called  Mu- 
sic. If  the  mind  begins  to  lose  the 
power  of  certainty,  you  cannot  argue 
against  the  doctrine  that  everything  is 
uncertain;  you  can  only  say  that  this 
sense  of  certainty  is  the  only  founda- 
tion of  a  certain  splendid  thing  called 
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Morals,  nay,  of  the  whole  of  human 
civilization.  For  the  prftnary  dogmas 
cannot  possibly  be  mere  hypotheses;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  men  have  to 
suffer  for  them.  Either  there  is  pa- 
triotism or  there  is  not  patriotism;  for 
a  man  is  shot  if  thore  is,  and  not  shot 
if  there  isn't  Either  ^ere  is  property 
or  there  is  not;  for  a  man  starves  to  re- 
spect it.  The  whole  strain  of  life  is 
upon  its  abstractions.  It  is  exactly 
for  the  arbitrary  lines  (for  instance  for 
national  frontiers)  that  a  man  is  called 
upon  to  be  killed. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  represent 
this  growth  of  really  doubtful  and  un- 
convinced  people  as  a  despicable  cor- 
ruption. Every  day  one  meets  a  man 
who  will  utter  the  frantic  and  blasphe- 
mous assertion  that  he  may  be  wrong. 
Every  day  one  comes  across  somebody 
who  says  that  of  course  his  view  may 
not  be  the  right  one;  whereas,  of  course, 
his  view  must  be  the  right  one,  or  it 
would  not  be  his  view.  Every  day  one 
may  meet  a  charming  modem  who 
says  that  he  does  not  think  one  opinion 
any  better  than  another.  It  would  be 
easy,  I  repeat,  to  let  loose  against  this 
kind  of  thing  the  mere  hearty  loathing 
of  a  healthy  man,  and  describe  it  as 
a  corpse  crawling  with  worms.  But 
this  would  not  altogether  be  Just 
Among  the  singular  elements  in  the  af- 
fair this  must  be  noted:  that  some  of 
those  who  are  in  this  blank  and  home- 
less incertitude  are  among  the  simplest 
and  kindest  of  men.  I  think  the  real 
explanation  is  ditferent  and  decidedly 
curious.  When  chaos  overcomes  any 
moral  or  religious  scheme.  It  is  not 
merely  the  vices  that  are  let  loose.  The 
vices  are  let  loose  and  wander  and 
do  terrible  damage.  But  the  virtues 
are  let  loose  even  more;  and  the  vir- 
tues wander  more  wildly,  and  the  vir- 
tues do  more  terrible  damage.  Every 
part  of  the  modem  world  is  full  of  the 
old  Christian  virtues  gone  mad;  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  of  the  old  pagan  vir- 


tues gone  mad.  The  instances  are  in- 
numerable. Mr.  Blatchford,  to  take  a 
passing  example,  is  simply  a  Christian 
who  has  become  too  exclusively  enthu- 
siastic^ for  the  sentimental  part  of 
Christianity.  He  takes  the  virtue  of 
charity  and  allows  it  to  eat  up  every- 
thing else— will.  Judgment  responsibil- 
ity, citisenship,  Justice,  and  human  dig- 
nity. Really  the  modem  world  is  far 
too  good;  it  is  full'  of  wild  and  wasted 
and  anarchic  virtues.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Tolstoy  probably  employs,  in 
restraining  himself  from  fighting,  suffi- 
cient energy  to  upset  the  Tsar.  And, 
of  all  these  mis-directed  moral  qualities, 
none,  I  think,  is  so  striking  as  the  case 
of  the  modem  mis-direction  of  humility. 

Humility  was  originally  meant  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  arrogance  and  in- 
finity of  the  appetite  of  man.  The  ten- 
dency of  man  was  to  ask  for  so  much, 
that  he  could  hardly  enjoy  even  what 
he  got;  he  was  always  outstripping  his 
mercies  with  his  own  newly-invented 
needs.  His  very  power  of  enjoyment 
destroyed  half  his  Joys.  By  asking  for 
pleasure,  he  lost  the  chief  pleasure;  for 
the  chief  pleasure  is  surprise.  Hence 
It  became  evident  that  if  a  man  would 
make  his  world  large,  he  must  be  al« 
ways  making  himself  small.  Even  the 
haughty  visions,  the  tali  cities,  and  the 
toppling  pinnacles  are  the  creations  of 
humility.  Giants  that  tread  down  for- 
ests like  grass,  are  the  creations  of  hu- 
mility. Towers  that  vanish  upwards 
above  the  loneliest  star,  are  the  crea- 
tion of  humility.  For  towers  are  not  tall 
unless  we  look  up  to  them;  and  giants 
are  not  giants  unless  they  are  larger 
than  we.  All  tidis  gigantesque  imagi- 
nation, which  is  perhaps  the  mightiest 
of  the  pleasures  of  man,  is  at  bottom 
entirely  humble.  It  is  impossible  with- 
out humiliation  to  enjoy  anything— even 
pride. 

But  all  this  humility,  which  originally 
rested  upon  our  appetites  and  our  in- 
dividual desires,  has  changed  its  posi- 
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tion.  Modesty  has  moved  from  the  or- 
gan of  ambition.  Modesty  has  settled 
upon  the  organ  of  conviction.  By  the 
old  mle,  a  man  was  meant  to  be  doubt- 
ful about  himself  but  undoubting  about 
his  doctrine.  This  has  l>een  entirely 
reversed.  The  part  of  a  man  that  he 
does  assert  nowadays,  is  exactly  the 
part  that  be  ought  not  to  assert:  him- 
self. The  part  he  doubts,  is  exactly 
the  part  he  ought  not  to  doubt:  the  di- 
vine Reason.  Huxley  preached  a  hu- 
mility that  is  content  to  learn  from 
Nature.  But  the  new  scepticism 
preaches  a  humility  which  is  so  hum- 
ble, that  it  doubts  whether  it  can  ever 
learn.  And  the  practical  difference  be- 
tween the  two  doctrines  is  vast  and 
terrible.  For  the  old  humility  made  a 
man  doubtful  about  his  efforts;  which 
might  make  him  work  harder.  The 
new  humility  makes  a  man  doubtful 
about  his  aims;  which  may  make  him 
stop  working  altogether. 

I  can  simply  illustrate  my  meaning 
from  the  history  of  modem  politics. 
The  whole  success  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  of  the  European  Liberal 
movement  that  flowed  out  of  it,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  it  preached  certain 
dogmatic  certainties:  certainties  for 
which  a  man  could  be  called  upon  to  be 
tortured,  to  be  destroyed.  The  chief 
of  these  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  the  doctrine  that  there  were 
certain  eternal  indispensable  elements 
in  the  human  lot,  which  men  could  de- 
mand from  their  rulers  or  their  civili- 
zation. And  this  demand  is  exactly  the 
demand. that  has  been  disputed  and  de- 
nied in  our  time.  Matthew  Arnold,  a 
typical  leader  in  many  ways  of  the 
reaction  against  Liberalism,  said,  in  one 
of  his  books:  "Which  of  us,  on  looking 
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into  his  own  consciousness,  feels  he  has 
any  rights  at  alF?"  No  one  perhaps;  for 
looking  into  one's  own  consciousness 
is  a  disgusting  Eastern  habit  And  if 
you  look  Into  your  own  consciousness, 
you  will  find  exactly  what  the  Bud- 
dhists find  and  worship  there— Nothing. 
You  will  find  you  have  no  ris^ts,  and 
no  duties,  and,  incidentally,  no  self. 
But  it  is  the  essence  of  our  Western 
religion  to  believe  that  the  problem  of 
life  is  solved  in  living  it  Live  out- 
wards, live  in  the  living  universe,  and 
you  will  soon  find  that  you  have  du- 
ties. You  will  also  find  that  you  have 
rights;  unless  indeed  you  are  in  tiie 
singular  position  in  which  the  typical 
EIngllsh  modems  find  themselves.  For, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Nemesis  or  our  pres- 
ent English  position  is  this:  that  the 
one  claim  which  we  doubt  is  this  uni- 
versal claim,  the  claim  that  is  com- 
patible wltii  personal  disinterestedness 
and  personal  self-effacement  We 
dispute  the  Rights  of  Man.  We  do  not 
dispute  the  rights  of  Judges,  or  ^e 
rights  of  policemen,  or  the  rights  of 
landlords,  or  the  rights  of  legislators. 
We  do  not  dispute  any  of  the  rights 
that  might  and  do  make  individuals 
proud.  We  only  dispute  the  right  that 
is  so  huge  that  it  makes  even  the  claim- 
ant of  it  humble.  And  there  is  no 
class  in  which  doubt  is  more  deep  than 
in  the  rich  class;  there  is  no  class  in 
which  doubt  is  more  fixed,  I  might  al- 
most say  in  which  doubt  is  more  un- 
doubting. No  class  has  so  much  of  the 
new  modesty  as  the  class  that  has  most 
of  the  old  pride.  And  if  a  man  says  to 
you:  "I  have  no  rights,"  you  will  com- 
monly be  safe  in  answering  "No:  you 
have  privileges." 

G.  K,  Chesterton, 
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Paudeen,  who  was  the  son  of  Paddy 
Fox,  was  of  a  type  in  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  been  pleased  to  make  many 
little  boys.  His  hair  was  red  and  very 
rough,  his  eyes  were  lis^t  blue,  his  up- 
per lip  was. long  and  his  nose  short.  He 
only  differed  from  other  little  boys  in 
that  he  made  less  noise. 

He  was  neither  very  lazy  nor  very 
naughty,  but  he  spent  a  great  portion 
of  his  school  hours  in  looking  out  of  the 
window  towards  Slieveross.  The  time 
he  spent  in  learning  his  lessons  seemed 
to  him  profitless,  but  when  he  looked 
across  the  acres  of  little  fields  and 
waste  land  towards  the  wooded  slopes 
of  Slieveross  he  felt  his  heart  bum 
within  him. 

Paudeen  had  never  been  to  the  woods 
of  Slieveross.  When  he  suggested 
that  he  should  go  there  his  mother  said 
**no,''  and  his  father,  rubbing  his  chin 
with  his  hard,  dirty  hand,  told  strange 
legends  of  the  woods,  of  girls  who  had 
been  stolen  away  by  the  faeries,  of 
little  boys  who  had  followed  the  intri- 
cacies of  some  woodland  path  never  to 
return  home.  Then  Paudeen,  listening 
with  apparent  terror,  felt  his  pulses 
throb  and  fancied  that  some  elfin  bugle 
called  him  towards  the  woods. 

Why  Paudeen  loved  trees  with  a  pas- 
sion almost  unknown  to  his  compan- 
ions is  not  explicable.  The  reason  of  it 
is  stored  away  in  some  dim  rune  of  cir- 
cumstance or  chance.  He  never  men- 
tioned it  to  others,  although  his  fame 
as  a  mighty  climber  was  envied  even 
in  the  remote  village  of  Letterbrack 
where  his  aunt  resided.  He  never 
openly  admired  a  tree;  he  even  affected 
indifference  about  them;  but  from  win- 
ter to  winter  he  followed  the  pageant 
of  the  woodlands  with  a  delight  that 
surged  silently  in  his  soul  and  finding 
no  words  grew  stronger  within  him. 


Fate,  who  has  some  regard  for  the 
extravagant  endeavors  of  childhood, 
showed  sudden  favor  to  Paudeen  in 
such  a  way  that  he  found  himself  be- 
wildered by  her  munificence. 

On  this  occasion  Fate  masqueraded 
as  his  mother. 

"Will  I  send  you  to  your  aunt,  a  vie?*" 
said  Mrs.  Fox,  in  her  strident,  kindly 
voice,  "there's  Davy  M'GIll,  the  decent 
boy,  goin*  to  Letterbrack  on  the  old 
car,  says  he'll  be  givin'  you  a  lift. 
The  father  an'  1  are  goin'  to  the  fair 
beyant  there  at  Knockdoon,  so  mind 
yourself,  Paudeen,  an'  you  might  be 
takin'  a  parcel  of  sugarstlck  to  your 
cousin  Kate,  an'  a  screw  of  tay  to  your 
aunt." 

Paudeen,  with  his  eyes  and  mouth 
open,  nodded  assent  He  expressed 
neither  pleasure  nor  regret;  but  con- 
sented meekly  to  the  washing  of  his 
face  and  the  reclothing  of  his  person. 
Then  he  went  to  Davy  M'GIli's  and  si- 
lently mounted  the  car. 

Paudeen  was  no  conversationalist, 
and  he  answered  Davy's  questions  so 
briefly  that  soon  silence  came  upon 
them,  the  silence  of  a  wild  land  with 
magic  in  its  air. 

The  long  road  to  Letterbrack  passed 
by  desolate  moors  where  the  peewit 
called,  by  fields  where  the  daisies 
nodded  like  the  armies  of  faeryland, 
by  mottled  granite  walls  where  the  yel- 
low-hammer perched  and  sang,  and  by 
woods  haunted  of  squirrels  and  rabbits. 

As  they  Jogged  along,  Davy's  errant 
fancy  dogged  the  footsteps  of  Molly 
Boyne  through  imagination's  mazes, 
and  he  smiled  stupidly  every  now  and 
then,  and  cracked  his  whip.  But  Pau- 
deen had  forgotten  that  there  were  such 
people  as  Davy  M'Gill  and  Paudeen 
Fox,  he  had  forgotten  any  limits  of 
personality,  so  absorbed  was  his  little 
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mind  with  the  great  world  about  bim, 
the  wide  sky,  the  earth  decked  out  in 
Buch  varying  shades  of  gray,  green,  red, 
brown  and  gold.  For  a  while  Pau- 
deen's  mind  was  Nature's  mind;  if  the 
earth  had  clasped  him  to  her  heart  he 
would  not  have  been  nearer  to  her  than 
then. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  Letter- 
brack  Davy  spoke  again. 

"How  will  you  go  back,  Paudeen?" 
said  he,  "for  I'm  goin'  on  to  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  to  see  if  I  can  sell  him  the  car." 

"An'  why  wouldn't  I  walk?"  said 
Paudeen  carelessly,  "wld  the  legs  on  me 
rustin'  for  want  of  work." 

Davy  looked  down  at  him. 

"God  save  you,  Paddy,  you're  no  big- 
ger than  a  sugar  stick;  'tis  a  great  walk 
back." 

'Oh!  I'll  be  doin'  it  aisy  now." 

*To  go  by  Slieveross  would  be 
shorter,  but  if  you'd  lose  your  way 
t'would  be  bad,  and  there's  quare  sto- 
ries   told    of   the   woods." 

"Och!  Davy,  I'll  be  gettin*  back  on  my 
head  or  my  heels  before  ni^t  time, 
never  fear,  and  thank  you  kindly." 

Paudeen  scrambled  hastily  off  the  car 
and  made  off  towards  his  aunt's  cabin. 
He  had  no  mind  for  questions.  This 
explained  a  certain  brilliance  in  his 
conversation  during  the  visit;  he  feared 
any  suggestions  as  to  his  return. 

He  staved  them  off  until  the  moment 
of  his  departure. 

"Well,  I'm  like  to  be  takin'  off  wid 
myself  now.  Aunt  Biddy,"  said  the  cun- 
ning one,  "good-bye,  Katie,  an'  don't 
ate  up  the  sugar  sticks  too  quick;  'tis 
a  gran'  night,  such  weather  for  the  hay, 
Qod  be  praised,  I'll  be  tellin'  them  of 
the  fine  chickens  you  have  here." 

All  this  time  he  was  getting  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  door,  so 
that  at  last  he  felt  lie  might  with  pro- 
priety turn  his  back  and  scuttle  down 
the  road. 

Herein  he  displayed  the  subtlety  of 
the  seri>ent,  for  after  having  gone  a  lit- 


tle way  down  the  road  he  turned  across 
a  field  and  made  his  way  towards 
Slieveross.  He  soon  found  himself  on 
the  mountain  side  among  boulders  and 
foxgloves  and  bracken,  and  among 
startled  sheep.  Paudeen's  heart  was 
fire  in  his  breast  He  climbed  steadily, 
until  he  reached  a  rough  track  that  led 
him  up  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 
At  last  he  stood  on  a  rock  and  over- 
looked the  woods  that  stretched  into 
the  valley.  The  wind  blew  in  his  red 
hair,  and  the  wind  played  over  the  wide 
field  of  the  tree  tops,  that  were  sway- 
ing and  changing,  and  silvering  and 
darkening  below  him. 

He  sat  down  on  a  boulder  and  took 
off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  for  they  be- 
spoke a  state  of  civilization  which  di- 
vorced his  spirit  from  the  elemental 
heart  of  things.  He  had  forgotten  that 
he  was  wearing  his  Sunday  clotlies, 
and  with  them  that  artificiality  in 
which  we  deck  our  minds  when  we 
most  array  our  bodies.  He  had  forgot- 
ten that  Paudeen  existed.  One  fact 
was  paramount  He  was  looking  down 
on  the  woods  of  Slieveross. 

Have  you  ever  trodden  hard  on  the 
footsteps  of  magic?  Have  you  stood, 
breath-held,  on  the  threshold  of  won- 
der? Have  you  strained  every  sense 
for  the  remembrance  of  the  fulfilment 
of  some  phantasmal  desire  that  eluded 
your  imagination  through  twilit  lab- 
yrinthine ways?  If  so  you  have  known 
what  Paudeen  knew  in  that  pleasant 
evening  hour,  looking  down  upon  the 
woods. 

Paudeen  began  his  descent  cautiously 
but  swiftly.  His  bare  feet,  as  they 
trod  the  heather  and  fraughan  beneath 
them,  sent  a  thrill  of  primitive  ecstacy 
to  his  expectant  mind.  He  passed  the 
first  sentries  of  the  wood,  a  group  of 
larches;  he  trod  the  leaves  of  last  year, 
and  the  brown  sheaths  of  the  Spring- 
time's buds. 

He  pattered  over  moss  and  heath  un- 
til the  woods  were  about  him;  paths 
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leading  north,  south,  and  west,  winding 
and  twisting  into  green  gloom  lured  his 
fancy  onwards. 

Chequered  light  and  shade  danced  on 
the  moss  as  the  wind  ruffled  the  leaves. 
The  low  sun  sent  gold  gleams  upon 
the  smooth  trunks  of  birch  and  beech. 
A  sense  of  enchantment  silenced  the 
whistle  on  Paudeen's  lips.  He  ran 
stealthily  into  the  green  dusk.  He 
touched  the  trunks  as  he  passed  with 
loving,  dirty  fingers.  He  noted  each 
of  the  great  company,  chestnut,  larch, 
and  pine,  beech,  oak  and  birch,  here 
and  there  an  ash,  here  and  there  a 
sycamore. 

At  last  he  was  entangled  among  the 
many  paths  of  the  wood  and  he 
flung  himself  panting  upon  the  moss. 
He  lay  on  his  back,  his  face  turned 
up  towards  the  branches  overhead. 
There  was  a  strange  sense  upon  him 
that  he  was  a  player  in  some  fantastic 
masque.  The  intricacies  of  twigs  and 
swaying  leaves  held  him  spellbound. 
He  closed  his  eyes. 

'  When  he  opened  them  the  sense  of 
fantasy  held  him  more  strongly .  than 
before.  He  was  In  a  little  glade  and 
all  about  him  was  a  strange  and  phan- 
tasmal company.  Paudeen  stared,  as 
only  children  stare.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  a  measured  and  curious  dance  was 
being!  performed  before  him.  The  fig- 
ures were  interwoven  slowly  and  in  or- 
der, and  as  the  dancers  advanced  and 
retreated  Paudeen  became  dimly  aware 
of  the  identity  of  each.  Their  gigantic 
stature,  their  curious  motley  garments 
of  the  color  of  leaves  in  light  and 
shadow  made  it  plain  to  him  that  these 
were  the  trees  in  human  semblance. 
There  was  one  slighter  and  more  grace- 
ful than  the  rest  whom  he  recognized 
as  the  birch,  and  another,  who  held  a 
squirrel  in  his  arms,  Paudeen  knew  as 
the  beech.  He  recognized  them  all, 
hazel,  willow  and  pine,  sycamore,  haw- 
thorn and  elder. 

It  was  as  he  sat  watching  them  that 


Davy  M'GiU,  whistling  gaily,  came 
down  the  path.  Paudeen  waited  in 
blithe  expectation  for  Davy's  cry  of  sur- 
prise, but  it  never  came.  He  passed 
among  the  dancers  as  one  who  did  not 
see  them.  Paudeen  called  to  him; 
Davy  looked  at  him  without  any  sign 
of!  recognition  and  flung  a  flr  cone  at 
him.  Soon  he  had  disappeared  into 
the  shadows. 

Then  some  instinct  stirred  in  Pau- 
deen, and  rising,  he  went  towards  the 
dancer  he  took  for  the  beech  tree,  and 
slipping  a  hand  into  his  followed  him 
through  the  dance.  At  the  close  of  It, 
the  gigantic  curious  company  crowded 
about  Paudeen  laughing  and  whisper- 
ing. Then  one  of  them  put  a  crown  of 
leaves  and  berries  on  his  rough  red 
hair. 

*'  'Tis  you  that  are  king  of  the  woods, 
Paudeen,*'  said  the  sycamore. 

"Lift  him  up,"  said  the  ash,  and  the 
beech  swung  him  up  on  to  his  shoulder, 
so  that  he  was  on  a  level  with  the 
heads  of  those  that  thronged  about  him. 

"There's  been  no  one  to  be  king  of 
the  woods  since  your  grandfather  died, 
Paudeen,"  said  the  hazeL  "And  now 
I  whisper  to  him  where  he  lies  asleep 
below  the  church,  but  'tis  no  answer 
I  get" 

"Would  you  not  have  Davy  M'Qill, 
who's  the  fine  boy?"  Paudeen  asked  in 
his  small  treble  voice. 

"Davy  is  nothing  to  us,  nor  we  to 
him,"  said  the  birch,  "but  we  know 
you.  >  Sure  there's  not  a  day  I  don't 
put  the  comether  on  you,  when  you're 
working  down  there  at  those  pisth<^ues 
of  letters  and  figures." 

"And  don't  I  tap  on  the  chapel  win- 
dow, Paudeen?"  said  the  beech,  "so 
that  you're  nigh  mad  to  be  out  of  doors 
and  climbin'  in  my  branches." 

"And  I,"  said  the  elder,  "looked  in  at 
the  window  when  you  were  bom,  an* 
saw  you  no  bigger  than  a  pinkeen. 
'Twas  I  put  the  comether  on  you  then, 
Paudeen  Fox." 
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Paudeen  stared  at  them  and  sucked 
Ills  finger  andjaughed  gle^ully.  ^ 

"OchI  didn't  I  know  it  all  along?" 
said  he,  and  he  rubbed  his  rough  head 
against  the  beech  tree  with  a  cat-like 
motion. 

They  bore  him  in  procession  along  the 
darkening  paths,  through  dim  glades 
and  mossy  ways.  The  squirrels  and 
rabbits  looked  on,  and  the  trees  spok^ 
to  them,  saying  that  Paudeen  w^s  king 
of  the  woods  because,  he  had  never  re-, 
slsted  the  comether/ that  was  upon 
him,  and  because  his  hand  had  never 
been  against  Nature  and  her  children. 
They  broui^t  him  to  a  place  of  hazel 
trees  and  made  him  sit  on  a  mossy 
hillock,  and  sat  about  him  in  the  ferns. 
A  banquet  was  spread  there;  nuts  and 
berries  and  water  from  the  spring  were 
set  before  him;  and  tiiese  things  seemed 
sweeter  to  him  than  anjrthlng  he  had 
ever  'tasted  in  his  .life,  better  than 
stolen  plums,  better  than  sugar^tlcks. 
As  the  twilight  fell  upon  them  the 
strange  company  appeared  more  phan- 
tasmal as  they  swayed  and  bent  about 
him.  He  saw  them  all  around,  each 
woodland  thing  endowed  with  personal- 
ity, yet  keeping  its  natural  semblance 
so  far  that  he  could  recognise  it  The 
squirrels,  who^are  the  faeries'  hench- 
men, waited  upon  him,  and  the  hares 
looked  at  him  gravely,  whilst  the  birds 
sat  about  on  branches  over  his  head. 
Bvery  woodland  thing  was  there, 
heather,  whortle,  and  bracken,  all  the 
ferns  of  damp  places,  even  the  bright 
toadstools  gleamed  among  the  throng. 

To  amuse  Paudeen  the  trees  told  him 
stories,  for  they  knew  all  that  had  ever 
happened  to  man  and  child  and  beast 
in  that  county;  and  they  could  sing 
of  those  things  for  which  the  heart 
finds  no  words.  But  in  the  middle  of 
the  elm  tree'9  song  Paudeen  fell  asleep 
with  his  arms  about  the  beech  tree's 
neck. 

He  fell  asleep  and  dreamt  his  old 
dreams  again;  that  he  lay  in  a  golden 


cradle  among  the  treetops,  that  wind 
ladies '^with  eyes  like  stars  swung  him 
to  and  fro,  that  they  combed  his  hair 
with  a  silver  comb,  and  sang  him  songs 
as  old  as  the  runes  of  Nature  herself, 
and  as  new  as  the  dew  on  the  grass. 
Perhaps  he  dreamt  that  the  cradle 
swung  too  fast  and  fell,  for  he  awoke 
with  a  start  and  found  the  moon  shin- 
ing upon  him.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
topmost  branch  of  a  big  beech-tree,  his 
anps 'Clasped  'labout' the  trunk.  When 
he  saw  the  moon  he  remembered  his 
mother  and  father,  and  that  he  was 
none  other  than  Paudeen  Fox. 

He  climbed  down  to  the  path  and 
stood  for  a  second  in  the  moonlight; 
then  swiftly  he  sprang  towards  the 
beech  and  clasping  his  arms  and  legs 
about  the  trunk,  he  bit  the  bark  in  a 
passion  of  exultation.  Having  picked 
up  his  shoes  and  stockings  from  the 
moss  he  fled  swiftly  through  the  woods 
until  he  reached  a  lane.  He  ran  along 
the  lane  without  swerving,  though  the 
daisies  nodded  at  him,  and  the  honey- 
suckle beckoned,  and  the  midsum- 
mer moon  laughed  over  the  shoul- 
der of  Slleveross.  The  lane  led  him 
to  the  road  and  the  road  guided  him 
home. 

But  he  was  two  miles  from  home 
when  he  ran  Into  the  arms  of  Davy 
M'Qlll,  who  clutched  him  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

"God  *  be  praised!  Paudeen,  your 
mother  was  fit  to  have  the  life  of  me, 
not  lookin'  afther  you,  and  she  and 
your  father  there  are  tumin*  the  world 
inside  out  to  find  you.  'Tis  afther  ten« 
and  you  to  go  get  lost  that  way,  wirrah! 
wirrah!  Come,  put  out  your  legs  an* 
run  now  till  we  see  them." 

Davy  was  nearly  incoherent  with  re- 
morse as  he  dragged  Paudeen  along. 

"An'  you  saw  me  in  the  woods,  Davy, 
you  fox,  an'  you  made  out  not  to  see 
me,  at  all,"  said  the  child. 

"I  never  saw  you,  Paudeen." 

"Davy,  you're  the  old   sarpint,  you 
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flung  a  cone  at  me  where  I  was  sit- 
tin'  by  the  path." 

**Paudeen,  you're  the  sarpint  yourself. 
I  saw  no  more  than  a  hare  in  Slieve- 
ross,  it  sat  so  quiet  I  flung  a  cone  at  it 
and  hit  it" 

"Davy,  you're  the  boyo!  Did  you  not 
see  the  quare  ones  dancin'  about  you?-' 

"God  save  us,  Paudeen,  I  niver  saw  a 
sowl,  barrin*  myself." 

"Did   ye  not  see  Themselves?" 
Tis  a  dhrame  you  had,  Paudeen." 

'Maybe  it  was,"  said  Paudeen,  as  he 
ran  and  clasped  his  father  about  the 
knees. 

"He's  lettin'  on  that  Themselves 
cotched  him,"  said  Davy,  with  a  sem- 
blance of  righteous  anger,  as  he  con- 
fronted Paudeen's  distracted  parents. 
Paudeen  said  nothing;  he  did  not  even 
scream  when  the  elder  Paddy  beat  him 
for  his  long  delayed  return.  He  had 
learnt  silence  in  the  woods.  But  he 
went  to  sleep  with  a  thankful  heart, 
and  dreamt  that  he  danced  with  the 
trees  in  Slieveross,  and  that  the  beech 
swung  him  in  its  arms.    He  talked  in 
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his  sleep  and  muttered  strangely,  so 
that  Mrs.  Fox,  who  was  a  superstitious 
soul,  took  him  to  the  wise  woman  who 
lived  beyond  Clancy's  farm.  She 
looked  at  Paudeen  for  two  minutes  in 
silence,  then  she  patted  his  head  and 
laughed. 

"Themselves'!!  do  no  harm  to  those 
they  love,"  said  she.  "This  Paddy  of 
yours  knows  their  pisthogues  better 
than  you  or  I  do,  Mrs.  Fox,  dear,  be 
alsy  now." 

Then  she  laughed  strangely  and  Pau- 
deen stared. 

"He's  terrible  like  his  ould  gran'fa- 
ther,  God  save  him,"  said  Mrs.  Fox. 

"He  is,"  said  the  old  woman,  'terrible 
like  poor  Michael  Fox." 

Paudeen's  face  lit  up  with  sudden 
memory. 

"Wasn't  he ?"  he  began. 

"What,  a  Vic?"  asked  the  oki  woman. 

Intention  changed  visibly  in  Pau- 
deen's eyes. 

"Wasn't  he  the  quare  ould  one?"  he 
asked  cautiously,  as  one  who  buries  a 
secret  darkly  in  his  heart 

W.  M.  Letts. 


MICHAEL  DAVITT: 


A  Pbbsomal 

The  first  time- 1  saw  Michael  Davitt 
was  in  the  spring  of  188G.  Gladstone 
had  Just  recanted  his  Irish  ei^rs  and 
iiad  declared  for  a  Parliament  at  Dub- 
lin. I  was  anxious  to  do  what  I  could 
to  help  on  the  cause,  and  I  came  to  Ire- 
land with  the  idea  of  getting  at  the  In^ 
side  of  the  Home  Rule,  or  rather  of  the 
Land  League,  case.  I  already  knew 
Pamell,  Dillon,  Biggar,  and  others  of 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  leaders,  and 
I  had  letters  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
from  Cardinal  Manning.  I  had  begun 
in  Roscommon  by  attending  some  evic- 
tions, and  on  my  return  to  Dublin  I 
found  Davitt  at  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
the  house  of  call  then  commonly  used 


Rkooluection. 

by  the  Nationalist  members.  It  was 
a  rou^ish  place,  thous^  full  of  pleas- 
ant company,  so  rough  that  on  the 
mantelpiece  of  the  coffee-room  there 
was  a  printed  notice  to  the  following 
effect:  "To  prevent  mistakes,  gentlemen 
are  requested  to  take  their  hats  and 
coats  with  them  to  their  rooms  when 
they  leave."  There,  on  March  27,  I 
dined  with  Davitt,  and  we  spent  the 
evening  together.  My  first  impression 
of  him  was,  I  find  in  my  Journal,  of  "an 
odd-looking  man,  dark,  sallow,  gaunt 
disfigured  by  the  loss  of  his  right  arm, 
torn  off  from  the  shoulder,"  but  he  had 
also  curiously  luminous  eyes.  The 
photographic  portrait  of  him  lately  re- 
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produced  by  the  Daily  Xewa  gives  some- 
thing of  their  peculiar  glitter. 

In  those  days  there  was  little  intimate 
communication  between  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists and  Englishmen,  however 
sympathetic,  but  my  connection  with 
the  Egyptian  revolution  of  1882  and  my 
Catholicity  had  long  been  a  passport 
for  me  to  their  confidence,  and  I  had 
been  admitted,  though  not  an  Irish- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  "League." 
With  Davitt,  therefore,  I  found  myself 
at  once  on  intimate  terms,  and  during 
the  three  days  we  spent  together  at 
Dublin  we  discussed  pretty  well  every 
phase  of  the  Irish  question.  Extremist 
as  he  was  on  land  reform—and  we  did 
not  agree  about  land  nation'alization— I 
found  him  strongly  conservative  on  cer- 
tain other  points,  especially  in  regard 
to  religion,  holding  that  the  clergy  were 
**the  backbone  of  the  Land  League  and 
a  safeguard  from  the  more  violent 
forms  of  Jacobinism."  Dr.  Groke  was 
his  great  hero,  and  perhaps  even  more 
so  that  wonderful  old  peasant  bishop. 
Dr.  Duggan,  of  Clonfert,  the  latter  a 
pure  Fenian  and  as  saintly  a  personage 
as  Ireland  has  ever  owned  among  her 
clergy.  To  them  and  to  others  of  the 
Extreme  Land  Leaguers  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  he  gave  me  letters,  among  them 
one  to  Mrs.  Deane'  who,  when  the  male 
leaders  of  the  League  had  been  arrested 
in  1881,  had  carried  the  League  on  as  a 
"Woman's  League"  with  such  admira- 
ble courage  and  success.  With  this 
most  interesting  old  lady  I  stayed  for  a 
day  or  two  at  Ballaghderin,  and  she 
gave  me  a  vivid  description  of  Davitt's 
first  missionary  work  as  land  reformer, 
for  it  was  there  in  East  Mayo,  between 
Ballaghderin  and  Castlebar,  that  the 
Land  League  had  been  founded.  Da- 
vitt and  her  nephew,  John  Dillon,  to 
whom  she  was  entirely  devoted,  had 
held  their  first  League  meeting  on  Lord 
Dillon's  estate.  She  had  not  at  first 
fancied  Davitt's  coming  to  her  house, 
but  John  had  insisted,  and  from  that 


moment  she  had  been  converted  to  a 
"blind  idolatry."  Pamell  had  been 
with  them  once  or  twice  to  her  house, 
"coming  just  with  a  simre  shirt  and  a 
comb  folded  up  in  a  piece  of  news- 
paper"—an  "aristocrat,**  she  called  him, 
"at  heart  but  a  true  patriot"  **The 
people  loved  him,  but  not  as  they  loved 
Michael  Davitt  He  had  suffered  so 
much." 

From  Dr.  Duggan,  to  whom  I  went 
next  at  Loughrea,  I  heard  the  same 
story,  and  with  it  the  whole  tragic  his- 
tory of  Celtic  Ireland  with  its  secular 
tale  of  wrong  from  the  days  of  Crom- 
well and  William  of  Orange  in  1796, 
down  to  that  wonderful  year  when  Da- 
vitt had  at  last  stemmed  the  flood  of 
depopulation  and  organised  the  poor 
against  their  oppressors.  The  old 
bishop  was  himself  a  tragic  relic 
of  the  ancient  times,  a  Connaught 
peasant  born  and  nursed  in  the 
fiercest  school-  of  wrong.  No  **pur- 
ple  and  fine  linen"  prelate^  but  an  apos- 
tle of  poverty,  a  simple,  tmpretending 
priest  venerable  with  years,  in  a 
threadbare  cassock  much  bedabbled 
with  snuff,  but  having  within  him  a 
never-tiring  flame  of  love  for  the  Irish 
poor,  his  Celtic  kindred,  and  of  anger 
against  the  English  rieh;  his  episcopal 
"pala(?e,"  a  bare,  unfurnished  *house  in 
the  unlovely  street  of  Loughrea,  before 
whose  doors  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
besieged  from  dawn  to  dusk  by  a 
crowd  of  indigent  folk,  giving  away 
daily  every  penny  he  possessed- 
waited  on  for  all  service  by  one  old 
peasant  woman  and  a  little  foundling 
boy.  When  I  found  him,  the  good 
bishop  was  distributing  his  alms  and 
feeding  sparrows  on  his  window-sill 
with  crumbs  of  bread.  "I  have  noth- 
ing in  the  house  left  for  you,"  he  said, 
"but  a  herring."  There  was  no  fire  in 
his  grate,  but  he  had  one  lit  for  me. 
When  I  told  him  I  had  come  from  Mi- 
chael Davitt  a  sudden  smile  broke  out 
on  his  face  as  if  I  had  spoken  of  a 
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saint     *lt  is  tbe  best  introduction  you 
could  bring  me,"  ^lesaid.    ''Davitt' is 
a  holy  man.   See  thi8?~they  are  flow- 
ers be  brought  me  two  years  ago  from 
Jerusalem/*   This  was  the  beginning  of 
our  talk.      I  haTe  notes  of  it  in  my 
diary—alas,  too  scanty— but  still  enough 
to  show  the  nature  of  it  and  of  the 
Fenian  saint  the  bishop  was— his  en- 
chanting, eloquent  simplicity,  the  large- 
ness of  his  lie^rtff  hiertolerai^ce  of  ibIh- 
ners,  the  immense  love  which  flUed  him 
for  all  who  had  suffered  or  were  suffer- 
ing, his  contempt  for  riches  and  espe- 
cially for  the  hi|^  liTing  of  the  modem 
Irish  priesthood— "He  lives  in  a  large 
house,"  he  said,  speaking  of  one  of 
them;  **what  is  the  worth  of  him?"— 
his  bitterness  against  the  English  law, 
which  had  driven  the  happy  Celtic  peo- 
ple from   their  flelds,   and   was   still 
driving  them,  to  Liverpool,  New  York, 
and  London,  *'to  live  like  devils  and  die 
like  dogs  in  those  wicked  streets.  .  .  ." 
'*Forster,"   he   said,   referring   to   the 
ris^t  honorable  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
day,  *'Forster,  poor  man,  came  to  see 
me  three  years  ago,  and  he  said:  'Dr. 
Duggan,  how  is  it  that  your  priests  do 
not  st<^  the  outrages?'      I  said:  *Mr. 
Forster,  you  are  too  polite  to  speak  the 
truth.     What  you  mean  is,  why  do  I 
encourage  the  people  here  to  murder?' 
He  laui^ed,  and  said:  'Yes,  that  Is  just 
it'    I  said:  'If  you  wish  to  know  why 
they  do  these  things  look  around.    Nei- 
ther I  nor  you,  nor  all  your  soldiers 
could  make  them  hold  their  hands  while 
the   cause  of  injustice   remains.'   He 
asked  me:  'What  shall  we  do?'  I  told 
him:  *8end  for  Davitt  .  .  .'      Henry 
George  came  to  see  me.    He  explained 
to  me  his  plan  of  land  nationalization. 
Davitt  liked  it    I  don't  agree  with  it 
My   idea  would  be  'no  rent*   in   any 
form.    Davitt^s  idea  was  that  at  first- 
no  rent  either  to  landlord  or  to  Govern- 
ment   By  the  old   Brehon  law  there 
was  no  landlord,  no  tenant" 
During  the  rest  of  my  time  In  Ire- 


land that  year,  and  again  in  1887,  I 
saw-  much   of   Davitt    He   and  John 
Dillon  were  through  life  fast  friends, 
and  I  once  made  an  interesting  journey 
with  them  both  by  car  and  in  train  in 
the  West   The  fundamental  idea  with 
both  was  to  stop  the  unceasing  drain  of 
the  Celtic  population  away  from  Ite- 
'land,  but' they  differed  as  to  the  means. 
Davitt,     with    his     land-nationalizing 
•ideas;*  was  ><<^posed  to  Dillon's  "Plan  of 
Campaign,"  on  tbe  ground  that  it  rec- 
ognized to  a  certain  point  landlords' 
rights.     He  was  for  no  rent  not  for 
reductions,  and  stood  aside  that  year 
from  the  battle.     I|i  this  he  made,  I 
think,  a  mistake     Davitt  was,  in  my 
opinion,  always  too  much  of  a  theorist 
He  was  never  able  to  convert  any  large 
section  of  his  countrymen  to  Henry 
G^eorge's   Socialistic  formula,   for  the 
Irish  are  not  Socialists  in  regard  to  the 
land,  and  their  demand  is  for  peasant 
ownership.    Indeed,  in  some  ways  Da- 
vitt was  less  Irish  than  cosmopolitan, 
and  at  times  identified  himself,  In  spite 
of  his  strong  patriotism  and  his  hatred 
of  English  rule,  perhaps  too  much  with 
English  party  politic&      He  was  thus 
somewhat  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Irish   Parliamentary  Nationalists  and 
held  his  place  apart   This  was  the  real 
reason  of  his  long  refusal  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons,  even  more  than  his 
unwillingness    to    take    the    oath.     I 
talked  this  matter  over  with  him  in  the 
summer  of  1887,  when  I  paid  him  and 
his  wife  a  visit  at  Ballybrack,  and  my 
notes  of  our  conversation  are  so  inter- 
esting that  I  will  give  the  following 
extract: 

July  20:  By  train  to  Ballybrack  and 
walked  up  to  **Land  League  Cottage," 
asking  the  way.  But  nobody  seemed 
to  know  where  Davitt  lived,  as  Bally- 
brack Is  a  seaside  resort  of  the  Castle 
people.  Nevertheless,  we  found  the 
place:  a  little  bit  of  a  cottage,  with  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  the  most  lovely 
view  in  the?  world.     We  (I  had  come 
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down  with  a  friend)  were  before  our 
time,  and  Davitt  was  doing  some  nn'^ 
imcking  of  stores  in  the  passage  when 
we  arrived,  but  was  very  glad  to  see 
us,  and  began  talking  at  once  about 
the  political  situation  with  the  unre- 
serve which  is  his  special  charm.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Tories  will 
harden  their  hearts  and  go  on  (the  Co- 
ercion Act  had  Just  been  passed  and 
Arthur  Balfour  had  become  Chief  Sec- 
retary), and  is  quite  prepared  to  be  ar- 
rested to-morrow.  But  he  says  it  will 
do  good,  as  hastening  on  the  crisis. 
Resistance  to  eviction  is  perfectly 
sound  ground,  both  morally  and  as  re- 
gards public  opinion  outside.  He  has 
been  arrested  too  often  to  be  much 
concerned  about  it  Six  months  in 
prison  would  be  a  cheap  price  at  which 
to  get  the  evictions  stopped.  .  .  .  Da- 
vitt is  for  "no  rent"  instead  of  "re- 
ductions," and  he  blames  Dillon's  '*Plan 
of  Campaign,**  because  he  says  it  estab- 
lishes a  false  standard  of  what  the  peo- 
ple should  pay.  He  is  strong  for  land 
nationalization,  and  in  this  he  dis- 
agrees with  the  Parliamentary  leaders. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  be  says, 
why'  he  has  refused  to  be  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  could  not  agree  with  them 
and  he  could  not  hold  his  tongue.  The 
other  reason  is  that  he  declines  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  as  long  as  Ire- 
land is  deprived  of  her  own  Parliament 
He  will  take  the  oath  some  day  at 
Dublin,  not  at  Westminster.  Talking 
of  the  possibility  of  his  arrest  and  of 
an  attempt  being  made  to  suppress  the 
League,  he  said  it  would  at  once  be 
resented  by  a  new  crop  of  outrages, 
aad  in  England  probably  as  well  as 
Ireland.  He  could  not  blame  the  peo- 
ple if  this  was  the  case.  The  secret  so- 
cieties would  then  again  get  the  upper 
hand,  and  outrage  would  be  resented 
by  outrage.  He  told  us  a  good  deal 
about  these  secret  societies  and  his 
former  connection  with  them.  "I  was 
turned  out  of  them,"  he  said,  "when  I 
founded  the  Land  League.  They  were 
very  angry  with  the  League,  because 
it  took  away  from  them  their  recruits, 
and  nobody  was  more  delighted  than 
they  when  the  League  was  sup- 
pressed.*' Talking  of  '^Parnellism  and 
Crime,"  Davitt  said,  "Pamell  has  the 
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clearest  record  of  any  of  us,  and  might 
be  cross-examined  in  any  court  of  law. 
He  has  always  kept  himself  clear  from 
any  connection  with  the  secret  socl^ 
ties.  The  truth  is  he  is  a  Twy  at 
heart  and  at  Dublin  would  be  the  head 
of  the  Conservative  Party.  Parnell 
never  cared  much  for  the  land  agita- 
tion, and  nobody  has  suffered  more  by 
it  than  he,  as  his  tenants  took  him  very 
strictly  at  his  word  when  he  said,  "No 
rent'*  Most  of  them  pay  him  no  rent 
to  the  present  day.  He  has  a  brother, 
who  is  a  fierce  landlord,  and  Pamell 
gets  the  credit  of  the  evictions  which 
are  ordered  by  his  brother.  He  him- 
self has  never  evicted  anybody,  but  he 
is  a  Conservative,  and  will  always  be 
one.  When  they  get  Home  Rule  the 
English  Government  will  find  him  their 
strongest  ally."  He  says  that  there  are 
not  many  of  the  present  Parliamentary 
Party  who  would  be  in  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  Parliament  The  leaders  would, 
but  not  the  rank  and  file  of  them— 
perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty,  not  more. 
He  believed  the  next  Parliament  would 
see  a  great  change,  and  that  Pamell 
would  weed  out  the  Incapables  and  put 
in  better  men.  There  were  plenty  of 
good  men  who,  in  a  Dublin  Parliament, 
would  come  forward,  men  in  profes- 
sions and  official  life  who  were  thor- 
ough Home  Rulers,  but  dared  not  yet 
touch  politics.  "The  present  men,"  he 
said,  "have  been  elected  for  a  purpose, 
to  get  Home  Rule;  we  shall  require 
another  sort  to  work  it  The  first 
years  under  Home  Rule  will  be  very 
conservative.  That  is  why  I  would 
sooner  put  back  Home  Rule  if  neces- 
sary for  five  years  to  get  the  land  ques- 
tion settled  by  the  English  Parliament 
Our  own  Parliament  would  be  too  lib- 
eral to  the  landlords.*' 

Mrs.  Davitt  is  a  nice  little  woman, 
unmistakably  Irish  and  unmistakably 
American.  She  seems  very  happy. 
Davitt  explained  she  did  not  under- 
stand politics  yet,  having  been  brought 
up  in  a  convent  and  having  lived  very 
quietly.  She  was  rather  shy  in  play- 
ing her  part  of  hostess,  but  was  helped 
by  Davitt's  sister,  an  older  woman,  and 
our  luncheon  was  a  very  good  one, 
much  better  than  at  the  Archbishop's 
Palace    yesterday.      She    showed     us 
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with  much   laugbing  the  Jubilee  flag 
.ghe  had  displayed  at  the  cottage  door 
on  Jubilee  Day.   It  consisted  of  a  black 
•trip  with  the  word 

"BVIOTOBIA" 

worked  in  white  on  it  This  seems  to 
me  a  very  allowable  Joke,  especially 
as  her  neighbors  here  at  Ballybrack 
are,  with  the  exception  of  Murrough 
O'Brien,  Castle  people  and  members  of 
the  "landlord  class.''  After  which  she 
sang  us  the  "Wearing  of  the  Qreen," 
and  we  wished  them  all  good-bye  and  a 
safe  deliverance  from  gaol. 

Davitt,  however,  was  not  that  year 
arrested,  and  finding  himself  out  of 
harmony  with  the  "Plan  of  Campaign," 
soon  after  went  abroad.  He  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  at  personal  va- 
riance with  William  O'Brien,  who  had 
become  the  hero  of  the  moment  in 
Davitt's  own  special  province— the 
West  of  Ireland.  Wkh  Pamell,  too,  he 
had  never,  I  think,  been  quite  in  sym- 
pathy, partly  regarding  him  as  an  aris- 
tocrat and  member  of  the  landlord 
class,  but  still  more  for  his  growing 
lack  of  practical  energy,  which  by  this 
time  was  becoming  very  apparent  and 
of  which  he  knew  well  the  hidden 
cause.  As  long  ago  as  the  month  of 
June,  1886,  he  had  spoken  his  mind 
to  me  strongly  on  this  head,  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  Pamell's  failure  to  at- 
tend to  his  duties,  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  fate  of  Ireland  with  Glad- 
stone's Home  Bule  Bill  was  trembling 
in  the  balance.  "It  makes  one's  blood 
boll,"  he  said,  "at  a  moment  like  this, 
when  every  man  of  us  ought  to  be 
working  night  and  day,  that  he  should 
be  away.  .  .  .  There  are  a  hundred  peo- 
ple at  this  moment  in  London  waiting 
to  see  him  on  important  business,  and 
nobody  can  say  where  he  is.  When  I 
see  that  old  man  Qladstone  attending 
meetings  night  after  night  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  think  that  our 
leader  will  not  take  the  trouble  even  to 
look  In  for  half  an  hour  at  a  single 

Tte  Speaker. 


meeting  in  London  (Pamell  had  just 
failed  to  appear  at  the  great  Home 
Rule  meeting  in  St  James's  Hall  or 
even  to  send  a  letter  of  excuse),  I  won- 
der our  people  are  able  to  be  patient. 
WTiy,  the  other  day,  when  the  Belfast 
bill  came  on  and  members  were  being 
telegraphed  for  from  distant  parts  of 
Ireland  In  Pamell's  name,  Pamell  him- 
self could  not  be  found  and  strolled  in 
after  all,  just  too  late  for  the  division. 
.  .  .  We  all  know  it,  and  It  will  go  hard 
with  him  some  day,  for  we  are  getting 
very  tired." 

After  1888  I  retired  from  all  active  in- 
terest in  politics  and  saw  but  little  of 
Davitt,  but  we  still  occasionally  cor- 
responded. The  last  letter  I  received 
from  him  is  as  follows.  It  is  dated, 
"House  of  Commons,  July  5, 18d8,"  and 
refers  to  the  atrocities  of  our  suppres- 
sion of  the  native  "revolt"  in  Mashon- 
aland  and  his  own  retirement  from 
Parliament.     I  quote  it  in  full: 

Dear  Wilfrid  Blunt— I  am  glad  to 
hear  from  one  Einglishman  who  Is 
ashamed  of  the  untamed  brutality  of 
pro-British  rule.  I  am  sick  of  appeal- 
ing to  these  civilized  savages  who  gov- 
em  this  Empire  for  political  foes  (aic) 
in  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  They  are  as 
amenable  toi  the  pleas  of  clemency  as 
a  tiger  Is  to  those  of  humanity.  And 
this  is  the  nation  that  is  now  shame- 
lessly wooing  America  for  an  alliance 
on  the  theory  that  both  countries  are 
alike  the  friends  of  humanity,  civiliza- 
tion, and  all  the  rest! 

I  never  In  all  my  life  felt  more  in- 
curably disloyal  to  all  that  England 
stands  for  in  the  rule  of  every  spot 
of  earth  outside  her  own  shores  than  I 
do  as  a  result  of  the  hopelessness  of 
trying  to  obtain  justice  for  anything 
or  anybody  inside  this  House.— With 
kind  regards,  yours  very  tmly, 

Michael  Davitt, 

His  death  is  a  terrible  loss  to  Ireland, 
and  to  liberty  throus^out  the  world,  for 
he  was  a  fearless  man,  a  hater  of 
iniquity,  and  he  had  a  tongue  powerful 
in  persuasion  even  with  his  foes. 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 
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It  is  now  certain  that  the  construction 
of  Canada's  new  transcontinental  rail- 
way will  add  a  second  story  to  the 
Dominion.  The  results  of  the  great 
adventurous  survey  of  the  route,  the 
main  sections  of  which  are  already 
plotted  out  in  detail,  prove  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  northern 
Mnterland  of  the  existing  Canada  pos- 
sesses natural  resources  of  a  magnitude 
and  variety  but  dimly  foreshadowed  in 
the  tales  of  travellers— tales  which  were 
received  in  the  past  with  cold  incredu- 
lity. No  longer  will  the  patriotic 
American,  pointing  to  the  breadth  as 
well  as  the  length  of  his  own  colossal 
polity,  be  able  to  describe  the  Domin- 
ion as  a  '"narrow-gauge  state,"  or  as- 
sert that  there  is  not  space  in  any  part 
of  it  for  two  prosperous  cities  to  exist 
on  the  same  meridian  of  latitude. 
When,  with  the  completion  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  in  1911  at  latest, 
this  gigantic  New  Canada  is  cast  into 
the  scales  of  British  power  hd  the  New 
World  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
Anglo-Saxon  commonwealths  of  North 
America  must  sooner  or  later  counter- 
balance one  another  in  weight  of 
wealth  if  not  in  numerical  strength  of 
population.  In  the  first  place  the  sur- 
veyors have  discovered  that  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  northward  terri- 
tories to  be  opened  up  for  occupation 
by  miners,  lumbermen,  and  farmers— 
the  first  prepare  the  way  for  the  second 
and  the  second  clear  the  ground  for  the 
third— are  not  inferior,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  those  which  obtain  in  the  settled 
districts  to  the  south.  Indeed  the  cli- 
mate grows  appreciably  milder  in  On- 
tario and  the  prairie  provinces  as  one 
approaches  the  Hudson  Bay,  the  Medi- 
terranean of  North  America,  which 
never  freezes  over  from  shore  to  shore, 
the  water  of  which  is  a  degree  or  two 


warmer  than  that  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  other  great  mitigating  influence  in 
the  climate  of  inland  Canada.  Trees 
and  plants,  witnesses  which  cannot  lie, 
attest  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 
Secondly,  the  chief  necessities  of  a 
guerilla  warfare  of  Industrial  conquest 
—timber  for  fuel  and  building,  coal  de- 
posits, and  the  "white  coal"  of  water- 
power— are  abundant  along  every  sec- 
tion of  the  new  hl^^way  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 

Already  it  is  possible  to  make  a  fore- 
cast, accurate  in  its  essential  features, 
of  the  economic  development  of  this 
vast  northward  extension  of  the  Do- 
minion. Passing  from  Bast  to  West 
and  interpreting  the  black-and-white 
symbolism  of  the  map  in  the  spirit  of 
the  late  N.  F.  Davies— whose  Epic  of 
the  DiMcn  gives  us  an  heroical  vision  of 
the  Canada  that  was  and  the  Canada 
that  shall  be— we  find  that  the  new  rail- 
way with  its  tentacles  will  double  the 
area  of  agricultural  land  at  present 
accessible  to  the  habitant  of  Quebec 
who  looks  for  his  North- West  in  his 
own  Province  beyond  the  church  spire 
of  some  northernmost  village.  As  the 
bold  curve  crosses  into  Ontario  it  en- 
ters the  new  Silverado  which,  if  the 
amazing  wealth  of  the  Cobalt  mining 
camp  be  an  indication  of  what  lies 
buried  further  north  (and  geologists  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so,  since  all  that  mon- 
strous country-side  lies  within  the  self- 
same geological  horizon),  will  some  day 
equal  the  record  of  Nevada  and  the 
other  silver-bearing  States  of  the  Cor- 
dillera Beit.  Colbalt,  which  is  but  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  North  Bay 
(where  the  Government  section  of  the 
new  transcontinental  line  begins),  and 
within  easy  reach  of  a  lakeside  resort 
where  the  people  of  the  Eastern  cities 
renew  each  year  their  ancestral  love  of 
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the  wildemessjias  already  earned  many 
millions  of  dollars  and  its  fissure  veins 
may  be  said  to  form  the  Comstock  of 
Eastern  Canada.      Further  westward 
the  route  passes  into  the  great  **<;lay 
belt"  of  Northern  Ontario,  a  newer  and 
nearest  North- West      This  stretch  of 
agricultural  soil  is  a  thousand  miles 
long  and  one  hundred  broad,  and  the 
typical  Ontarian,  the  "Man  with  the 
Axe"  who  cut  upper  Canada  out  of  the 
primaeval  forest,  is  busily  farming  here 
—awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  iron  trail. 
Everywhere  in  Northern  Ontario  are  de- 
posits of  iron,  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and 
even  gold  which  can  be  profitably  de- 
veloped the  moment  the  railway  comes 
in.    Entering  the  prairie-region  the  new 
road,  taking  the  nearest  way  from  Win- 
nipeg to  Edmonton,  passes  through  ter- 
ritory which  has  even  now  traces  of 
settlement.     As  it  passes  the  country- 
side will  become  populous,  wooden  vil- 
lages will  grow  into  towns  of  stone, 
and  the  basis  for  a  trans-Saskatchewan 
system  of  branch  railways  will  have 
been   well   and   truly   laid.    Then   the 
colonization  of  the  northern  portions  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  provinces 
of  which  not  the  half  of  1  per  cent  has 
yet  been  ploughed  up,  will  begin  in 
downright  earnest     The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  crosses  the  Rockies  by  the  easi- 
est pass  (avoiding  the  picturesque  difl}- 
cultles    which    the    Canadian    Pacific 
Railway  overcame  at  the  cost  of  tying 
Itself  into  a  knot  at  "The  Loop")  and 
will  have  no  break-neck  gradients— so 
that  it  is  bound  to  become  the  chief 
freight  route  between  the  Nearer  and 
•the  Farther  West.    In  crossing  British 
Columbia    it    will    bring    the    historic 
placer-camps  of  Caniar  and  Omenica 
within  reach  of  the  mining  capitalist, 
who  is  even  now  preparing  to  work  out 
in  detail  the  preliminary  assay-map  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  province,  which 
could  be  constructed  from  the  records 
of    the    northward    dispersal    of    Bret 
Harte's  Argouautis  and  those  who  fol- 


lowed them  with  pick  and  pan.  At 
the  newly  discovered  haven  of  Prince 
Rupert  (south  of  Port  Simpson,  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  islands  given  under 
the  Alvemtone  compromise  to  the 
United  States)  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
finds  its  blue-water  terminus.  There, 
as  Earl  Grey  has  prophesied,  the  ruling 
price  of  wheat  may  be  made  for  the 
world's  markets  in  a  wheat-pit  deeper 
and  more  clamorous  than  those  of  Chi- 
cago and  Duluth. 

In  one  sense,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem  to  say  so,  the  development  of  the 
million  square  miles  of  Canada's  North- 
ern   hinterland    brings    the    Dominion 
nearer  to  the  Mother-country  of  more 
than  half  its  inhabitants  and  nearly  all 
its  institutions.    To  grasp  this  truth  the 
largest  map  or  projection  of  the  planet's 
surface  must  be  laid  aside.    We  must 
look  at  the  terrestrial  globe  itself,  and 
think  in  planetary  terms.      New  Can- 
ada lies  along  hi^er  parallels  of  lati- 
tude than  the  old,  and  is  nearer  to  these 
market-islands   in  the  Northern  seas. 
Therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
old  with  the  new  (^nada  is  nearer  to 
us  than  was  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
last  century's  Dominion.    And  as  the 
northern  limit  of  Canadian  settlement 
approaches  the  shores  of  the  Hudson 
Bay,  that  centre  of  economic  weight 
the  magnetic  pole  of  the  capitalist's  im- 
agination, will  draw  nearer  and  nearer 
yet    Many  Canadians  are  beginning  to 
see  that  this  inevitable  result  of  the 
northward  extension  of  their  polity  will 
eventually  compel  them  to  revise  their 
transportation  system.     The  Saskatch- 
ewan Legislature  has  unanimously  re- 
solved that  it  is  expedient  to  utilize  the 
Hudson  Bay  route  from  the  Inner  West 
without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay. 
A  glance  at  the  terrestrial  globe  will 
show  that  this  route  during  the  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year  when  it  was 
open  would  bring  the  western  farm- 
lands   two   thousand   miles   nearer   to 
Liverpool.    A  railway  to  Fort  Churchill 
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on  the  Bay,  having  steamship  connec- 
tions, would  8uc]£  up  wheat  and  live 
freight  not  only  from  all  the  prairie 
provinces  but  also  from  the  upper  tier 
of  Western  States.  Again,  it  would  l)e 
an  Imperial  strategic  route  (as  indeed  it 
was  in  the  old  fur-trading  days  when 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company*  held  the 
west  for  us  against  the  powers  of  New 
France  and,  later,  against  the  pioneers 
of  the  Western  States)  and  would  en- 
able the  Empire  to  hold  the  central 
line  of  the  continent  There  is  no  other 
form  of  assurance  against  a  successful 
invasion  of  Canada  from  the  South. 
This  route  will  undoubtedly  be  opened 
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up,  under  the  compulsion  of  Western 
opinion,  and  it  will  be  a  concrete  pref- 
erence in  itself.  The  hammer  that 
drives  home  a  spike  on  any  one  of 
Canada's  new  railways,  the  spade  that 
helps  to  dig  out  a  new  canal  along  Can- 
ada's rail-and-water  route  from  the 
West— these  are  working  to-day  and 
will  work  to-morrow  for  the  realization 
of  our  great  ideal  as  surely  as  does  the 
endorsement  of  the  Canadian  Prefer- 
ence by  Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  or  those 
winged  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
which  have  the  strength  to  fly  through 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  King's 
dominions. 
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Cambridge  well  deserves  the  best 
thanks  and  congratulations  of  all  who 
have  the  real  interests  of  education  at 
heart.  Last  year's  proposal  to  make 
Greek  optional  at  the  Little-go  was  lost 
by  five  hundred  and  seven  votes  in  a 
poll  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eleven.  The  proposal  which  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Senate  has  now 
thrown  out  by  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  votes  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  was  less  sweeping,  but  more  in- 
sidious. It  aimed  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  B.A.  degree  into  two  degrees, 
one  for  letters  and  one  for  science,  and 
gave  to  candidates  for  the  latter  an 
option  between  Greek  and  Latin.  This 
suggestion  recommended  itself  to  many 
who  were  altogether  opposed  to  mak- 
ing Greek  optional  at  the  Little-go. 
The  Times  of  Friday,  May  25,  had  a 
leader  strongly  supporting  it,  and 
claiming  for  it  the  sanction  of  Professor 
Butcher's  authority.  But  the  less  vio- 
lent change  would  in  the  end  have  been 
equally  fatal  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
In  pointing  out  this  I  would  recur  to 
some  of  the  arguments  put  forward  in 
the  Conference  of  Headmasters  in  De- 


cember, 1890,  when  the  proposal  to 
make  Greek  optional  in  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  defeated 
by  only  two  votes  in  a  poll  of  sixty. 

It  was  urged  then  by  the  advocates 
of  the  maintenance  of  Greek  that,  if 
the  resolution  brought  forward  by  the 
headmaster  of  Harrow  were  carried, 
the  study  of  Greek  in  England  was 
doomed.  Thi^  argument  was  met  by 
the  innovators  with  silent  contempt  or 
by  improved  declarations  that  "no  one 
fears  that  Greek  will  cease  to  be  stud- 
ied in  England,"  and  that  "Greek  can 
take  care  of  itself."  It  is  curious  that 
the  very  contrary  of  the  last  proposi- 
tion was  the  utterance  of  one  who  was 
among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Eng- 
lish scholarship.  In  1873  George  Grote 
declared  his  conviction  that  it  was 
Latin  and  Greek  which  required  to  be 
fostered,  that  Greek  would  soon  cease 
to  be  studied  if  it  were  made  optional, 
and  that  the  sciences  would  "take  care 
of  themselves." 

For  to  make  Greek  optional  for  any 
class  of  students  in  the  Universities 
would  infallibly  be  to  bring  about  a 
premature   and   excessive    specializing 
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even  In  the  course  of  the  boy's  school 
training.  If  the  question  whether  he 
would  pursue  a  scientific  or  a  classical 
career  in  the  University  be  left  to  the 
boy,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  he 
will  decide  against  Qreek.  The  study 
of  Grammar  is  distasteful  to  the  be- 
ginner, however  apt,  though  to  the  ad- 
vanced student  it  is  full  of  interest  and 
affords  a  discipline  of  the  reasoning 
faculties  at  least  as  good  as  that  sup- 
plied by  Euclid  or  logic.  The  boy  will 
vote  for  cotyledons  and  coelenterata^  and 
his  master  will  have  to  explain— if,  in- 
deed, he  knows  himself— what  these 
words  mean,  and  that  they  were  used 
by  a  people  whose  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures were  small,  which  had  no 
Stock  Exchange,  and  could  not  make 
"corners'*  in  anything— which,  there- 
fore, can  be  of  no  use  or  interest  for  a 
lad  who  has  to  face  the  pressure  of 
modem  life  and  contend  with  **the 
struggling,  eager  crowds  which  beset 
every  avenue  to  success."  Specializing 
would  begin  at  school,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  or  two  Greek 
would  be  in  the  position  now  occupied 
by  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit,  and  the  Greek 
masters  in  the  public  schools  would 
have  so  little  to  do  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  "double"  the  parts  of  in- 
structors in  (perhaps)  writing  or 
calisthenics. 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
show  that  the  passman  carries  into  his 
subsequent  life  from  the  University 
more  mathematics  or  mental  or  natural 
philosophy  than  Greek.  In  this  con- 
nection I  may  perhaps  quote  some 
words  of  my  own  on  this  subject  from 
the  Quarterly  Revieto  (343)  of  January, 
1891: 

Let  all  subjects  be  optional,  or  let  us 
have  a  reason  why  one  subject  should 
be  optional  rather  than  another.  The 
truth  is,  the  rank  and  file  of  examinees 
are  not  now  capable,  never  were  capa- 
ble, and  never  will  be  capable,  of  at- 
taining to  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin, 


German,  trigonometry,  mechanics,  or 
any  other  branch  of  study,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  "knowledge"  is  un- 
derstood by  real  scholars  and  savants. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  passman 
should  not  reap  great  and  permanent 
advantage  from  being  induced  to  pur- 
sue these  studies  to  a  certain  point, 
which  is  ih  many  cases  as  far  as  their 
intelligence  will  allow  tiiem  to  go.  It 
has  been  urged  by  the  innovators  that 
*'it  wiU  be  difficult  to  find  in  Greek 
literature  a  passage  which  would  not 
pluck  at  least  half  of  the  candidates  if 
anything  like  a  creditable,  even  a  re- 
spectable translation  were  exacted." 
Would  more  than  half  the  candidates  in 
an  examination  in  Natural  Science  dis- 
play a  knowledge  which  would  seem  to 
a  master  of  the  science  creditable,  or 
even  respectable?  Moreover,  it  \s  fair 
to  call  to  mind  that  when  a  student  is 
required  to  translate  an  unprepared 
piece  of  Greek,  he  is  asked  to  show 
that  he  has  a  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
the  language.  A  question  of  analogous 
difficulty  in  the  sciences  would  "pluck" 
the  whole  class;  but  such  questions  are 
not  put  at  pass-examinations  in  science. 
The  point  to  be  dwelt  on  is,  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that 
the  passman  carries  away  from  the 
University  a  greater  or  more  abiding 
knowledeg^  of  mathematics  or  mental 
or  natural  philosophy  than  of  Greek, 
yet  no  one  has  proposed  to  make  all 
these  subjects!  optional. 

There  was  a  time  when  professed 
Latinists  knew  very  little  Greek. 
"Graecum'  est:  non  potest  legi"  is  a 
comment  often  to  be  met  in  the  school- 
men when  a  Greek  expression  occurs 
in  a  Latin  text  There  are  now  French 
and  Italian  Latinists  who  have  but 
slight  acquaintance  with  Greek.  It  is 
the  boast  of  English  scholarship  that 
for  more  than  two  centuries  Greek 
and  Latin  have  been  studied  with  equal 
success  and  reciprocal  illumination.  If 
Greek  were  ever  put  on  a  level  with 
Hebrew  and  Sanscrit,  and  if  the  study 
of  it  were  confined  to  a  few  specialists, 
even  Latin  would  suffer.  Fancy  a 
Greekless  Munro  or  Robinson  Ellis,  or 
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a  Profegsor  of  Latin  witii  a  third-class 
man's  knowledge  of  Greek  lecturing 
on  Virgil,  Plautns,  Lucretius,  or  the 
philosophical  works  or  the  letters  of 
Cicero. 

For  whose  sake  would  this  barbariz- 
ing measure  be  passed?  It  is  said  that 
there  were  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
ference at  Oxford  In  December,  1890, 
over  ten  thousand  boys  at  the  public 
schools  not  learning  Greek.  It  is  al- 
leged that  many  of  these  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  University  degree.  But  Dr. 
Selwyn  of  Uppingham  writing  to  the 
TimeB  of  January  1,  1891,  said: 

I  do  not  know  or  recollect  a  single 
such  boy  who  would  be  (or  have  been) 
likely,  under  any  circumstances,  to  go 
to  either  University. 

The  persons  who  would  benefit  by 
the  revolution  would  be  those  who 
fancy  that  French  or  German  or  chem- 
istry would  supply  a  shorter  road  to 
professional  success  than  Greek.  But 
the  language  of  Comeille  and  Schiller 
would  be  littie  more  useful  for  practi- 
cal professional  needs  than  that  of  Pin-, 
dar  or  Sophocles,  even  were  we  to  put 
aside  the  question  (too  large  to  be  en- 
tertained here)  as  to  the  true  function 
of  University  teaching.  The  majority 
of  those  who  would  frequent  the  mod- 
ernized University  would  be  the  sons 
of  noblemen  who  look  on  the  public 
school  not  as  a  source  of  instruc- 
tion but  as  an  Indispensable  part 
of  a  gentleman's  career,  the  Fitz- 
battleaxes  who  think  Eton  or  Harrow, 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  as  essential  as 
baptism;  or  the  sons  of  the  Gorgius 
Midases,  who  send  their  sons  to  the 
place  where  there  are  the  most  "dooks." 

The  Aoademy* 


Such  youths  will  not  devote  the  time 
gained  by  the  abolition  of  Greek  to 
other  subjects  more  congenial  to  them. 
They  go  to  the  University  "to  kick  and 
knock  balls  about,"  to  use  the  vigor- 
ous language  of  the  late  Professor 
Freeman,  who  strongly  opposed  the 
barbarizers. 

It  is  better  [said  the  same  scholar] 
that  a  University  should  be  small  and 
poor  but  learned,  than  large  and  rich 
but  unlearned. 

Here  is  another  weighty  judgment 
from  the  same  source: 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  for  a 
University  to  keep  up  a  subject  as  es- 
sential for  those  who  are  fit  to  profit 
by  it,  unless  it  is  kept  up  as  essential 
for  all. 

Opulent  idlers  and  premature  special- 
izers  who  believe  in  "bread  and  butter" 
knowledge  and  think  that  a  University 
should  be  a  technical  school,  are  the 
only  classes  who  would  benefit  by  the 
proposed  revolution. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  in  con- 
clusion to  quote  a  passage  which  is, 
no  doubt,  familiar  to  many— a  tribute 
from  the  great  prophet  of  Utilitarian- 
ism to  the  value  of  a  training  in  Greek: 

If  [said  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews], as  every  one  must  see,  the 
want  of  afllnity  of  these  studies  to  the 
modem  mind  is  gradually  lowering 
them  in  popular  estimation,  that  is  but 
a  confirmation  of  the  need  of  them, 
and  renders  it  the  more  incumbent  on 
those  who  have  the  power  to  do  their 
utmost  to  prevent  their  decline. 

Rohert  Y,  Tyrrell 
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Nature,  never  a  believer  in  equality, 
has  provided  society  with  a  leisured 
cla8S,-~a  class  which  has  attained,  or 
has  ceased  any  longer  to  pursue,  the 
various  aims  with  which  its  members 
set  out  on  their  Journey.  The  women 
have  seen  the  generation  which  they 
brought  up  in  its  turn  bringing  up  an- 
other. The  men  watch  the  toll  of  those 
who  carry  on  the  work  that  once  ab- 
sorbed their  thoughts.  In  every  coun- 
try, under  every  Government,  the  old 
rest  and  look  on.  Most  men,  and  al- 
most all  women,  can  accept  the  fact 
that  their  working  days  are  over  with- 
out any  bitter  regret  The  old  are  sel- 
dom pessimists.  They  have  the  calm 
of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  danger 
and  have  seen  many  false  alarms.  Be- 
sides, they  can  look  back  a  long  way, 
far  enough  to  assure  themselves  that 
the  world,  In  spite  of  all  reactions,  has 
moved  forward  since  they  were  young, 
and  does  still  move  forward  though  they 
have  ceased  to  push.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  minority  who  chafe  at  their 
destiny,  a  minority  in  which  the  fem- 
inine element  is  very  small.  A  man's 
rest  comes  more  suddenly  than  a 
woman's.  His  work  has  been  more 
definite,  and  is  less  satisfactory  to 
watch  from  the  outside.  The  methods 
of  doing  it  change  radically  with  the 
years.  It  is  often  hard  for  an  old 
man  to  see  his  profession  carried  on  in 
quit^  another  way  than  that  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  right  one.  In 
literature  tastes  change,  not  always  for 
the  better;  in  science  old  roads  of  in- 
vestigation are  abandoned  for  new;  in 
politics  the  perennial  strifes  of  party 
hide  from  those  whose  failing  strength 
forces  them  to  leave  the  arena  the 
great  conflicting  principles  which  un- 
derlie displays  of  opposing  passion. 
Art  seems  sometimes  to  be  inspired  by 


no  more  serious  Muse  than  that  of 
Fashion,  with  her  short  memory  and 
contempt  for  fact  All  that  he  has 
tried  to  do  must  often  seem  to  an  old 
man  as  though  it  were  already  forgot- 
ten. Jowett  said  that  all  dead  philoso- 
phies had  become  part  of  the  living 
organism  of  knowledge.  No  doubt  all 
good  forgotten  work  becomes  part  of 
the  living  organism  of  civilization;  but 
this  truth  is  hard  to  realize  for  those 
who  stand  by  and  see  its  outline  lost. 

For  a  woman  the  step  into  old  age 
is  fraught  with  fewer  hardships. 
Woman's  work  never  changes.  Her 
duties  have  been  the  same  since  the 
world  began,  and  she  is  born  with  an 
aptitude  for  them.  Methods  of  bring- 
ing up  children,  and  ruling  households, 
and  ministering  to  the  sick  do,  it  is 
true,  become  kinder  with  every  genera- 
tion. But  all  good  women  grow  more 
indulgent  with  age,  so  that  the  genera- 
tions keep  alongside  in  ideal  so  far  as 
the  greater  duties  of  the  average  wom- 
an's life  are  concerned.  Consequently, 
they  are  not  tempted  to  be  hyper- 
critical, but  are  content  to  see  the  work 
they  once  did  well  being  again  well 
done.  As  a  rule,  it  is  true,  they  cling 
to  life  far  more  than  men.  They  live 
more  in  their  affections,  for  one  thing; 
for  another,  the  habit  of  centuries  is 
upon  them.  Life  is  more  sacred  to 
them.  The  cases  in  which  they  can  be 
called  upon  voluntarily  to  sacrifice  their 
own  are  rare,  and  it  has  never  been 
their  duty  to  take  that  of  other  people. 
Their  love  of  life,  however,  though  it 
may  give  them  many  moments  of  sad- 
ness, does  not  make  them  dissatisfied 
during  the  evening  of  their  days.  They 
enjoy  them  In  the  temper  of  the  poet:— 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest 
last. 
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Tbe  great  loss  which  accompanies 
age  Is,  of  course,  the  loss  of  energy. 
Many  wheels  have  run  down  by  the 
time  a  man  or  a  woman  may  rightly 
be  called  old.  The  power  to  follow 
new  paths  of  argument  up  to  new 
conclusions  commonly,  thou|^  not  al- 
ways, abates  with  the  natural  force; 
but  there  are  compensations,  especially 
among  women.  The  mind  of  a  woman 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  a  man. 
Loss  of  mental  force  is  to  her  a  less 
loss,  and  with  age  a  woman  nearly  al- 
ways becomes  wider-minded.  Her 
strong  point  mentally  is  her  power  to 
comprehend  character.  This  gift  is  per- 
fected by  experience,  and  has  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  either  theories  or  sys- 
tems. Breadth  of  view  is  as  depend- 
ent upon  sympathy  as  upon  abstract 
thought.  Not  that  women  as  they  grow 
old  lose  their  prejudices.  They  keep 
them  as  treasured  dogmas  in  the  mem- 
ory, but  they  very  often  cease  alto- 
gether to  apply  them.  Age,  and  age 
alone,  teaches  what  Coleridge  defined 
as  the  difference  between  persons  and 
'Msms,'*  and  to  know  this  is  to  know 
how  to  break  down  all  barriers,  social, 
political,  and  religious.  Of  course  the 
secret  Is  discovered  at  the  cost  of  a 
certain  amount  of  logic.  To  be  old  is 
to  be  inconsistent,  because  it  is  to  real- 
ize that  there  is  more  of  truth  than 
can  be  seen  from  any  given  standpoint. 

Age.  if  it  saps  the  energies  and  weak- 
ens the  motive  force,  has  its  own  be- 
neficence. It  sets  the  old  free.  At 
last  they  can,  If  they  will  accept  Its 
franchise,  get  outside  the  vicious  cir- 
cle of  self-absorption.  The  bonds  of 
self-interest  are  struck  off.  The  goad 
of  ambition  is  blunted  for  good.  The 
moi  dies  long  before  the  moi  spectateur. 
One  of  the  first  delights  of  liberty  is 
leisure  to  be  amused.  "How  I  should 
like  to  be  present  at  such-and-such  a 
scene,  if  only  I  could  be  invisible,"  we 
hear  young  people  say.  Age  will  grant 
them  such  wishes.    Capacity  to  enjoy 


the  play  Is  nowise  dependent  upon  tak- 
ing part  But  that  liberty  which  is 
the  gift  of  years  brings  a  grace  greater 
than  the  grace  of  humor.  It  gives  to 
the  good  when  they  get  old  power  to 
put  themselves  completely  in  another 
person's  place.  Shakespeare  in  Rich- 
ard II,  draws  a  wonderful  picture  of 
this  late  development  of  love.  Gaunt 
is  heart-broken  at  the  thought  of  his 
son's  exile:— 

Ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to 

spend 
Can  change  their  moons  and  bring  their 

times  about, 
My    oil-dried    lamp    and    time-wasted 

light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless 

night; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and 

done. 
And   blindfold  death   not  let  me  see 

my  son. 

But  no  sooner  does  he  realize  Boling- 
broke's  despair  than  he  sets  himself  to 
relieve  it  Love  revives  his  memory. 
He  gives  his  experience  to  console  his 
son.  He  recalls  the  spirits  of  Youth, 
Romance,  Adventure,  Folly,  the  spirits 
of  the  long-dead  past,  that  they  may 
enable  him  to  inspire  hope.  '*Had  I 
thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay," 
he  tells  him:— 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy 

havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus: 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee. 
But   thou   the   king.       Woe   doth    the 

heavier  sit 
Where   it   perceives   It  is   but   faintly 

borne. 
Go,  say  I  sent  thee  forth  to»  purchase 

honor 
And    not    the    king    exiled    thee;    or 

suppose 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime: 
Look,   what  thy  soul  holds  dear.   Im- 
agine it 
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To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence 

thou  com'st; 
Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians, 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st  the 

presence  strew'd, 
The  flowers  fair  ladies,  and  thy  steps 

no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance. 

One  other  lesser  gift  comes  In  the 
hand  of  age,  the  gift  of  humility.  We 
speak  sometimes  of  an  old  man's  van- 
ity. It  is  a  vanity  of  the  past,  a  vain 
recollection  of  the  workman  who  was. 
By  humility  the  usefulness  of  Nature's 
leisured  class  is  often  impaired.  They 
fear  sometimes  that  they  may  be  un- 
welcome within  the  hurrying  circles  of 
•the  younger  world.     There  is  a  pecul- 

Tbe  Spectator. 


lar  shyness  which  belongs  to  age. 
Many  young  people  buy  very  dear  the 
experience  which  an  oVl  friend  could 
have  given  them  for  nothing— but  dared 
not  offer,  because  they  did  not  knOw 
how  thankfully  it  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted. The  good  opinion  of  the  old 
is  very  greatly  desired,  because  men 
know  it  to  be  a  detached  opinion.  It  is 
strange  how  little  the  old  seem  to  real- 
ize this  fact,  withholding  the  meed  of 
praise  which  would  have  refreshed  a 
thirsty  man  because  they  imagine  he 
does  not  want  it  But  this  humility  is 
a  blessing  we  may  not  grudge.  How 
could  they  bear  to  go  could  they  realize 
the  blank  that  is  left  at  their  departure. 


SOME  TYPES  OF  MODERN  FRANCE. 


M.  Rod  is  nothing  if  not  critical.  He 
began  his  career  as.  an  independent 
thinker  by  criticizing  the  naturalistic 
formula,  then  In  full  career  of  triumph, 
and  he  has  gone  on  criticizing  ever 
since.  The  work  which  first  made  him 
known  to  English  readers,  La  Tie  Priiee 
de  MicJiel  Teissier  gained  its  vogue  with 
us  from  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
the  Parnell  episode.  Michel  Teissier 
is  a  trusted  party  chief  who  ruins  his 
career  and  breaks  up  his  home  for  the 
sake  of  a  girl  half  his  age,  a  friend  of 
his  wife's.  Some  people  at  the  time 
complained  of  M.  Bod's  handling  of  his 
subject  as  inconclusive.  His  story 
could  only  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of 
ordinary  domestic  ideals.  Yet  it  was 
none  the  less  a  criticism  of  the  theories 
of  those  who  would  break  them  up,  and 
the  partisans  of  L'Union  Libre  gain  no 
more  from  him  than  the  advocates  of 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  In 
fact  his  dissolvent  criticism  gives  him 
a  false  air  of  conservatism.  He  spares 
nothing,  not  even  the  newest  theories. 
Like  Clough,  whom  in  some  points  he 


resembles,  one  seems  to  hear  him  mur- 
mur, "Ah  yet,  consider  it  again,"  in 
view  of  our  old  beliefs  and  institutions, 
not  because  they  are  not  faulty,  but  be- 
cause the  offered  substitutes  are  so 
poor. 

His  two  new  novels,  Un  Vainqueur 
and  UlndocUe  are  particularly  interest* 
ing,  as  presenting  with  the  sensitive- 
ness and  the  lucidity  which  are  M. 
Rod's  special  endowments,  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  modem  French  life.  The 
Conqueror,  Alcide  D616mont,  a  success- 
ful manufacturer,  represents  the  old- 
fashioned  individualism  whose  watch- 
word was  Laissez-faire,  Opposed  to 
him  is  the  figure  of  Roman^he.  the  in- 
fluential editor  and  leader  of  Socialism, 
who  hopes  everything  from  the  action 
of  an  omnipotent  State  working  in  the 
interest  of  the  proletariat  Then  there 
is  the  boy  whom  D^l^mont  adopts,  the 
nameless  child  of  his  sister,— Valentin, 
the  anarchist. 

I>414mont  does  not  appear  in  the  sec- 
ond book,  except  by  a  casual  reference. 
The  two  figures  Roman^che  and  Valen- 
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tin  remain  in  opposition.  Tbe  develop- 
ment oC  Roman^he  is  indicated  with 
considerable  skill  In  tbe  first  part  of 
tbe  book  be  seems  little  better  tban  a 
solemn  poseur^  "impregnated  with  cer- 
tainties, stuffed  witb  ready-made  con- 
dnsions."  He  urges  bis  brotber-in-law 
D^6mont  to  adopt  tbeir  orpban 
nepbew,  wbile  blmself  carefully  ab- 
staining from  giving  bim  anything  but 
good  advice.  He  enjoys  tbe  advantages 
tbat  accrue  from  association  witb  tbe 
ricb  manufacturer,  and  dares  not  ex- 
press too  freely  bis  disapproval  of  tbe 
social  conditions  wbicb  bave  produced 
tbat  wealth.  In  reality  be  is  a  man 
who  has  not  yet  found  bis  way.  Later 
on,  when  be  becomes  a  regular  contrib- 
utor to  UEgalUe  and  a  recognized  chief 
of  bis  party,  witb  a  platform  and  a 
backing,  he  can  afford  to  speak  out 
what  is  in  bim,  and  prepares  to  impose 
what  bis  master  Robespierre  called 
"despotism  of  liberty." 

D^l^mont,  the  manufacturer  of  glass 
bottles,  engages  our  sympathies.  He 
is  a  narrow  unimaginative  man,  whose 
very  narrowness  has  helped  him  to  con- 
centrate bis  mind  on  tbe  struggle  for 
fortune,  and  now  prevents  bim  from 
adapting  himself  to  tbe  changed  con- 
ditiOQs  of  modem  industry.  Tbe  Gov- 
ernment inspector  insists  on  bis  observ- 
ance of  regulations  tbat  cut  into  bis 
profits.  Special  diflacuitles  arise  in 
connection  witb  tbe  Italian  boys  sui>- 
plied  to  bim  by  an  agent,  who  is  a  mere 
slave-trader.  Tbe  inspector  does  bis  best 
to  secure  humane  treatment  for  these 
wretched  little  exiles,  and  be  has  tbe 
sympathy  of  D^l^mont's  daughter  Alice, 
a  charming  creation.  Other  troubles 
accumulate  upon  him,  tbe  crazy  sus- 
picions of  bis  wife,  the  selfish  light- 
mindedness  of  bis  second  daughter,  the 
terrible  death  of  Alice,  murdered  on 
her  sister's  wedding-day  by  a  work- 
girl  whom  tbe  bridegroom  bad  betrayed 
and  deserted.  But  tbe  final  impres- 
sion tbat  tbe  story  leaves  is  that  of  a 


man  whose  triumphs  belong  to  tbe  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  past,  beaten  and 
broken  by  the  Impact  of  new  and  un- 
comprebended  forces. 

We  bave  bis  point  of  view  in  bis  com- 
plaint to  the  Government  functionary 
against  the  Inspectur  de  Travail. 

I  bave  no  complaint  to,  make  against 
bim  personally,  but  I  complain  of  .  .  . 
the  authority  which  your  law  gives 
him,  the  duties  which  it  imposes  on 
bim,  if  you  will ...  I  complain  because 
be  comes  when  he  pleases  to  my  fac- 
tory, enters  it  as  if  it  belonged  to  bim 
and  walks  about  as  if  be  were  in  a 
garden  ...  I  complain  because  this 
surveillance  weighs  on  me  like  my  op- 
pression, because  it  annuls  my  author- 
ity over  my  staff,  paralyzes  my  mean^ 
of  action,  puts  fresh  dlflBiculties  in  tbe 
way  of  an  industry  wbicb  has  so  many 
already,  and  hinders  my  lawful  pos- 
session of  what  belongs  to  me,  because 
it  humiliates  me  in  short  Let  your 
Government  frankly  turn  us  out,  let  it 
drive  us  from  the  factories  which  we 
have  founded,  let  it  take  them,  confis- 
cate them,  socialize  them  as  you  say. 
One  would  know  at  least  where  one 
was  and  where  one  was  going. 
.  .  .  Better  that,  tban  to  binder  our 
work  and  give  us  up,  bound  band  and 
foot,  to  our  own  workpeople. 

And  when  the  functionary  has  ex- 
plained to  him  tbat  "the  State  has  at 
last  understood  that  it  has  a  mission 
to  protect  tbe  weak  and  those  under 
age,  that  it  is  their  natural  guardian," 
I>614mont  begins  to  perceive  that  while 
he  has  been  absorbed  in  making  money, 
a  change  has  really  taken  place  in  tbe 
equilibrium  of  society,— a  change  wbicb 
threatens  to  be  fatal  to  tbe  interests  of 
bis  class. 

Yet  tbe  man,  as  be  appears  in  the 
last  pages  of  bis  history,  disappointed, 
bereaved,  and  half  ruined,  is  more  hu- 
man and  attractive  tban  in  bis  con- 
quering stage.  Tbat  germ  of  pity 
and  sympathy  which  bad  begun  to  de- 
velop in  bim  as  be  followed  bis  sister's 
miserable  funeral  witb  tbe  band  of  ber 
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orphan  child  in  his,  and  the  memories 
of  his  distant  childhood  returned  to 
him,  begins  to  assert  itself  against  the 
fierce  egotism  which  has  marked  his 
conquering  period.  The  last  glimpse 
we  have  of  him  is  touching.  Burier, 
the  young  inspector,  who  had  loved 
Alice  with  a  timid  and  hopeless  love, 
comes  back  to  the  factory  after  her 
death. 

I>414mont  advanced  without  seeing 
him,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  his 
head  bowed.  ...  He  replied  to  the  sa- 
lute of  the  young  man— "Ah,  Monsieur 
rinspecteur." 

Burier  grasped  his  hand.  "Do  be- 
lieve that  I  sympathized  most  deeply. 

»» 

... 

"Yes,  you  sent  some  flowers.  .  .  . 
Very  kind.  .  .  ."  His  voice  began  to 
tremble     slightly.      "You     knew     my 

daughter  a  little,  I  know The 

little  Italian  .  .  .  the  hospital  ...  I 
remember. . . ." 

"I  have  only  seen  Mdlle.  Alice  once 
or  twice.  I  shall  always  remember 
her." 

The  glass  manufacturer  sighed.  "Like 
all  who  have  known  her,"  he  said. 
After  a  short  silence  he  went  on:  "I 
shall  alter  a  good  many  things  here, 
as  she  wished.  In  memory  of  her.  .  .  . 
And  for  other  reasons  which  I  did  not 
understand  once  but  which  are  now 
clear  to  me— clear  as  crystal."  He 
looked  at  the  inspector,  who  seemed 
to  l3e  wafting  for  the  explanation  of 
this  remark,  cut  the  air  with  his  old 
despotic  gesture  and  said,  "After  such 
a  misfortune,  sir,— after  such  a  misfor- 
tune. .  .  ."  And  without  saying  more, 
he  moved  away. 

Meanwhile,  the  boy  Valentin  is  serving 
his  first  painful  apprenticeship  to  life. 
He  begins  as  a  dicluns^  in  the  house  of 
his  rich  uncle.  Alice  only,  with  her 
delicate  charm  and  tenderness,  gives 
him  the  illusion  of  maternity.  She  in- 
duces her  father  to  take  him  from  the 
coarse  drudgery  of  the  factory  and 
give  him  the  education  for  which  he 
longs.  When  she  dies,  an  Innocent  vic- 
tim,   receiving   the   revolver-shot    that 


was  meant  for  another,  all  kind  and 
genial  influences  disappear  with  her 
from  the  path  of  the  lonely  boy. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  Ulndocile 
Valentin  has  become  a  young  man.  He 
has  left  the  Lyc6e  and  is  looking  for 
some  occupation  by  which  he  can  main- 
tain himself  while  preparing  for  his 
degree.  He  has  two  friends,  Urbain 
Lourtier,  an  ardent  Republican  and  a 
Free-Thinker,  and  Claude  Fremont  an 
equally  ardent  Liberal  Catholic.  Each 
of  them  would  gladly  welcome  him  as 
an  adherent  He  has  also  a  sweet- 
heart the  daughter  of  relatives  of 
Lourtier^s,  and  the  young  people  come 
to  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  before 
Valentin  goes  to  take  up  the  position  of 
tutor,  which  Roman^he  has  found  for 
himi  with  one  of  his  friends. 

M.  Frttmsel,  Valentin's  employer.  Is 
an  ardent  anti-clerical.  He  finds,  like 
so  many  others,  a  point  of  contact  in 
his  hatred  of  Christianity  with  those 
whose  socialistic  aims  he  only  half  ap- 
preciates. Men  of  his  type  are  per- 
fectly ready  to  help  Roman6che  and 
his  party  to  put  down  the  priests;  they 
do  not  ask  to  see  what  lies  beyond  that 
Roman^he,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  to 
the  destruction  of  religion  as  only  a 
preliminary,  though  a  very  necessary 
one,  to  the  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty and  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
lectlvlst  millennium.  The  irony  of  the 
situation  is  well  brought  out  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  visit  of  the  Republican 
leader  to  Rheims,  at  the  invitation  of 
Frttmsel  and  some  other  chiefs  of  the 
party,  to  speak  at  the  ffite  of  the  Libre 
Pens6e.  With  ostentatious  contempt 
of  wealth  he  declines  the  offer  of  FrUm- 
sers  automobile  and  prefers  to  walk 
to  the  place  of  meeting. 

He  Is  taken  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  cellars  of  the  great  wine- 
merchants. 

At  a  sign  from  Frttmsel  the  work- 
people approached,  expecting  the  usual 
questions  on  their  wages,  their  habits. 
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tbeir  health,  the  length  of  their  work- 
ing day,  the  regularity  of  their  work; 
ending  np  with  the  nsual  enloginm  of  a 
master  so  careful  of  their  comfort  . .  . 
The  words  of  Romandche  had  another 
accent 

''Ydu  must  think,  always  and  before 
all,  of  the  radical  transformation  of  the 
capitalist  system  which  we  have  in 
yiew.  Tell  yourself  that  nothing  has 
been  done  so  long  as  the  proletariat  has 
not  realized  its  integral  programme,  of 
which  the  main  point,  as  you  know,  is 
the  socialization  of  the  scAl  and  of  the 
means  of  production.  .  .  .  The  struggle 
is  engaged  . . .  between  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  proletariat  It  cannot  be  ter- 
minated by  a  compromise." 

The  workmen  of  the  cellars,  good 
people  whose  life  is  easy,  listened  with 
surprise,  more  alarmed  than  attracted 
by  the  prospects  of  a  world  turned  up- 
side down,  from  which  the  pleasure  of 
saving  would  yanish  with  the  disai>- 
pearance  of  capital,  and  where  the  key 
of  equality  would  close  for  ever  the 
door,  which  now  stood  open,  of  the  bour- 
geois paradise.  As  to  the  masters,  they 
grew  more  downcast  as  Roman^he 
went  on  giving  the  details  of  their  com- 
ing dispossession.  .  .  .  Frdmsel  gnawed 
his  moustache  furiously;  his  foreman, 
in  consternation,  whispered  to  him, 
''He  will  spoil  them  for  us.* 


t> 


But  at  the  time  of  Valentin's  arrival 
M.  Frtimsel  has  not  yet  reached  this 
point  of  semi-disillusion.  He  receives 
with  satisfaction  the  relative  of  the 
great  leader  and  at  once  explains  to 
him  what  is  expected  of  him.  The  son 
of  the  house,  under  the  influence  of  a 
tutor  with  Catholic  sympathies,  who 
was  promptly  kicked  out  so  soon  as  his 
tendencies  were  discovered,  has  become 
tainted  with  superstitious  ideas.  The 
real  business  of  the  new  tutor  is  to  act 
as  surveillant,  and  to  do  his  best  to 
eradicate  any  traces  of  bigotry  on  the 
part  of  his  pupil. 

The  note  of  Valentin's  character  is  an 
exaggerated  hatred  of  restraint  One 
feels  that  only  a  moral  miracle  would 
make  him  a  submissive  child  of  the 


Church;  at  the  same  time  he  revolts 
from  the  domestic  tyranny  to  which  he 
is  introduced  and  the  spy's  part  which 
he  is  expected  to  play.  He  feels 
strongly  drawn  to  his  timid,  silent  pu- 
pil, who  on  his  part,  while  perfectly 
docile,  shuts  up  in  himself  a  world  of 
ideas  which  he  guards  Jealously  from 
the  observations  of  his  uncongenial 
environment 

Valentin  has  to  confess  to  Frttmsel 
that  he  is  making  no  way  with  his 
pupil  in  the  direction  desired.  The 
surroundings  of  the  old  cathedral  city, 
the  recollections  of  feudal  France  and 
Joan  of  Arc,  are  not  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  free-thinking  spirit  His 
friend.  Urban  Lourtier,  writes  to  him 
from  Rome  enlarging  on  the  spectacle 
of  superstition  and  corruption  daily  of- 
fered to  his  notice.  Valentin  suggests 
in  perfect  good  faith  that  the  best  way 
of  disgusting  D6sir6  Frttmsel  with  his 
pietistic  ideas  would  be  to  take  him 
to  Rome  for  the  winter.  Frttmsel 
agrees  to  this  naive  suggestion,  and  the 
two  youths  start 

There  is  this  note  of  universality 
about  Rome  that  every  one  finds  there 
what  he  wishes,  Just  as  in  Shakespeare 
or  the  Bible.  Lourtier  found  new  texts 
for  his  anti-clerical  diatribes;  D^ir#, 
on  the  other  hand,  intensifies  and 
deepens  his  Catholic  sympathies  by 
contact  with  the  centre  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, and  he  comes  back  from  the 
Eternal  City  more  of  a  Catholic  than 
ever. 

He  refuses  to  be  present  at  the  f^te 
of  the  Libre  Pens^e  where  Roman^he 
is  announced  to  speak,  and  Frttmsel  in 
a  fury  of  disappointment  turns  oa  the 
tutor. 

You  have  the  word  of  liberty  always 
in  your  mouth.  .  .  .  But  liberty  for  a 
son  is  to  obey  his  father.  . .  .  Liberty  is 
to  walk  upright  to  think  Justly.  ...  No 
one  is  free  to  fail  into  error  and  super- 
stition. I  warn  you  that  if  this  child 
whom  I  confided  to  you  persists  in  his 
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revolt,  If  he  inflicts  on  me  to-morrow 
the  insult  which  he  threatens,  it  is  you 
whom  I  shall  hold  responsible,  my  fine 
fellow. 

In  sheer  dread  of  the  consequences 
for  his  young  tutor,  D^sir^  consents  to 
attend  the  f^te.  But  the  attacks  on 
his  religion  are  too  much  for  his  self- 
control:  he  dares  to  hiss  the  orator. 

The  crowd  rose  like  the  sea  when 
a  cyclone  passes  oyer  it  The  commit- 
tee, men,  women,  children,  stood  up, 
pushed  and  pressed  against  each  other. 
Fdimsel  looked  over  the  crowd  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  movement  of 
all  the  heads;  and  it  was  as  though  he 
had  received  a  heavy  blow  rlg^t  in  his 
chest:  his  son  was  standing  up,  arms 
crossed,  in  the  midst  of  clenched  fists 
and  furious  faces.  Valentin  held  him 
by  the  waist  to  sustain  or  defend  him. 
Louise,  standing  up  also,  pressed 
bravely  to  his  side.  A  surging  move- 
ment of  the  crowd  carried  them  all 
three  away. 

After  this,  M.  FrUmsel  again  attacks 
Valentin  as  the  instigator  of  his  son's 
revolt 

**How  can  I  help  It'*  asks  the  tutor, 
"if  you  have  revolted  the  conscience  of 
your  son  by  your  tyranny?" 

They  defied  one  another  by  their 
looks:  the  one  small,  slight  with  his 
nervous  face  drawn  and  paled  by  re- 
volt, the  other,  strong,  imperious,  red 
in  the  face,  with  the  veins  on  his  fore- 
head swollen  as  if  they  would  burst 
Louise,  terrified,  took  the  hand  of 
Mme.  Oberglatt,  and  drew  her  forward 
as  if  to  throw  herself  with  her  between 
the  two  men.  But  Frfimsel  controlled 
himself;  turning  his  back  on  his  op- 
ponent he  went  out  without  looking  at 
any  one  and  slammed  the  door.  There 
was  a  moment  of  stupor;  then  D^slr^, 
deeply  moved,  came  and  took  the  hand 
of  Valentin. 

**Ah!  M.  D^l^mont  It  is  again  you 
who  suffer  for  me.  .  .  .  Generous  and 
brave.  .  .  .  Thank  you.  .  .  ."  And  he 
added  more  timidly,  **I  hope  that  you 
are  not  going  to  leave  after  this  scene.** 


««i 


'Can  you  doubt  it?**  cried  Valentin, 
still  tingling  with  excitement 

*^Mr.  Frfimsel  is  a  hasty  man,*'  said 
Mme.  Oberglatt  **but  he  is  kind,  ^e 
will  be  sorry  to-morrow  for  what  he 
has  said  to  you." 

"Too  late.  I  cannot  expose  myself 
to  hear  it  twice." 

Louise  came  forward  in  her  turn, 
with  shining  eyes,  almost  pretty  in  her 
emotion,  and  trembling  with  her  hands 
clasped  against  her  breast,  she  begged 
—"My  brother  would  be  so  sorry  if  you 
went     And  I  too,  M.  D^6mont" 

At  the  B\fjbt  of  her  trouble,  Valentin 
understood  the  meaning  of  those  looks, 
those  words,  that  voice.  It  was  a  re- 
turn of  the  temptation  that  had  as- 
sailed him  ahready.  .  .  .  The  peace  of 
his  life,  comfort  security,  fortune, 
prospects,  were  there.  ...  He  had  only 
to  hold  out  his  hand  to  gather  all  these 
good  things  as  one  gathers  a  fiower. 
All  the  mirages  of  luxury  and  grandeur 
which  can  attract  the  heart  of  a  poor 
man  passed  before  him.  But  his  pride 
was  on  the  watch,  and  replying  rather 
to  the  thought  than  to  the  w<»ds  of  the 
girl,  he  answered  with  firm  and  sad 
gentleness,  "No,  Mademoiselle,  I  should 
despise  myself.' 


»» 


He  returns  to  Paris  and  is  received 
by  the  great  Roman^he  as  might  be 
expected.  His  friend  Lourtier  has 
been  taken  on  to  the  staff  of  the  Ego- 
lite,  but  there  is  no  place  for  Valentin. 
They  want  a  man  of  convictions,  as 
Romandche  reminds  him,  not  one  who, 
for  a  whim,  turns  against  his  own  side. 

In  the  matter  of  his  little  love-affair, 
also,  disappointment  awaits  him. 
Paule-Andr^*s  parents  have  married 
her  to  Lourtier,  who  can  offer  her  a 
good  position.  When  Valentin  pro- 
tests, she  reminds  him  that  he  has 
not  even  succeeded  in  passing  his 
examination. 

What  has  he  accomplished  in  fact,  the 
poor  young  man?  Simply  the  demon- 
stration of  the  impossibility  of  fitting 
himself,  his  obstinate.  dlflOicult  Individ- 
uality, into  any  of  the  holes  that  offers 
itself,  round  or  square.     He  is  too  hon- 
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est  for  a  spy,  too  proud  for  a  tool,  too 
clear-«lghted  to  be  a  dupe  of  the  big 
words  that  Roman^he  and  his  lilce  ma- 
nipulate so  cleverly.  He  sympathizes 
with  the  Catholics  in  the  persecution 
they  are  enduring  at  the  hands  of  the 
narrow  and  ferocious  bigotry  that  calls 
itself,  comically  enough,  Free  Thought 
Yet  the  dogmas  and  assumptions  of  the 
Roman  Church  are  not  for  him;  he  can 
hare  nothing  to  say  to  a  system  which 
postulates  as  its  first  condition  an  ab- 
solute submission  to  authority. 

''Their  programmes  are  always  mag- 
nificent/' he  says  of  the  socialist  lead- 
ers. "However,  when  they  have  sup- 
planted the  bourgeoisie,  they  will  com- 
mit the  same  errors  and  the  same 
crimes;  they  have  the  same  instincts, 
tliey  are  worth  no  more.  Oppression 
will  change  its  direction  and  there  will 
be  a  fresh  set  of  tyrants;  that  is  all  the 
difference  there  will  be." 

And  when  his  shocked  interlocutor 
points  out  that  such  sentiments  lead 
straij^t  to  anarchy,  Valentin  replies: 

There  was  anarchy  at  the  l>eglnning; 
perhaps  we  shall  come  back  to  it;  his- 
tory is  an  eternal  new  t)eginning.  Be- 
sides, there  was  good  in  it.  E«ach  man 
was  his  own  master  and  his  own  judge. 
We  shall  see  that  again.     Would  it  be 

lUemUlut's 


so  great  a  misfortune?  It  would  be 
simply  a  return  to  the  law  of  force. 
And  is  not  this  the  supreme  law,  of 
which  all  others  are  but  the  parody,— 
when  they  do  not  cloak  it  hypocritcaily. 
In  reality  anarchy  has  never  ceased  to 
reign.  It  governs  us  to-day  as  for- 
merly, disguised  by  our  falsehoods  but 
not  less  terrible.  It  gives  everything 
to  him  who  has,  and  from  the  others 
it  takes  away  even  their  most  humble 
hopes.  It  is  just  as  well  to  proclaim 
it  and  to  confess  it 

Here  we  recognize  the  dissolvent  that 
is  already  at  work  in  our  modern  world, 
sapping  all  belief  in  the  schemes  of  the 
most  ardent  of  Socialists.  The  An- 
archist, the  man  who  pursues  the 
dream  of  an  absolutely  untrammelled 
individual  liberty,  is  the  great  antago- 
nist which  the  constructors  of  the  So- 
cialist Utopia  will  have  to  meet  in  the 
near  future.  And  in  France,  now,  as 
always,  the  workshop  of  ideas  for  all 
Europe,  where  people  still  fight  one  an- 
other for  an  ideal  or  a  belief  with  ran- 
cor and  consistency  unapproached  else- 
where, we  see  foreshadowed  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  coming  Armageddon, 
that  clash  of  irreconcilable  ideals  in 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  existing  so- 
ciety will  finally  go  under. 
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A  new  work  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  is 
announced,  under  the  title  **The  Silver 
Age  of  the  Greek  World."  It  is  a  study 
of  the  period  during  which  the  GreelLS, 
after  their  subjugation  by  Rome,  went 
into  all  parts  of  the  world  as  pioneers 
of  Hellenic  culture. 

The  Methnens  have  just  published  a 
book  by  Edgcumbe  Stakey  on  "The 
Guilds  of  Florence."  Full  details  of  her 
twenty-one  Guilds— historical,  industrial 
and  political— are  given,  together  with 


chapters  on  her  commerce,  markets, 
charities,  etc.  The  illustrations,  mostly 
from  old  manuscripts,  are  reproduced 
for  the  first  time. 

A  paragraph  in  The  Academy,  record- 
ing the  fact  that  Mr.  Gerald  Massey 
has  just  entered  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
will  be  to  many  the  first  reminder  that 
Mr.  Massey  is  still  living.  It  is  long 
since  he  has  done  any  important  lit- 
erary work,  yet,  fifty  years  ago  Walter 
Savagi?  Landor  bailed  him  as  "a  new 
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Keats/*  and  Matthew  Arnold  did  not 
consider  Tennyson,  '*exc^t  for  the 
first  moment  of  publication,  a  serious 
rival"  to  him. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Todd,  of  Cumnock,  Ayr- 
shire, whose  journalistic  experience 
covers  a  period  of  over  sixty  years, 
who  is  one  of  the  closest  surviving 
links  with  Robert  Bums,  and  the  an- 
nalist as  well  as  life-long  champion  of 
the  Covenanters,  has  Just  seen  the 
proof-sheets  of  his  autobiography 
through  the  press.  At  intervals 
throughout  his  long  life— he  is  now  In 
his  eighty-fifth  year— Mr.  Todd  has 
written  a  good  deal  of  verse,  and  his 
"Circling  Years  and  other  Poems*'  was 
widely  noticed  on  its  publication  thirty 
odd  years  ago.  Mr.  Todd's  father  was 
only  nine  years  younger  than  Burns, 
and  the  autobiography  will  contain 
reminiscences  of  the  Scottish  bard  as 
he  appeared  to  a  contemporary.  Mr. 
Todd  is  naturally  a  Bums  enthusiast; 
and  he  had  the  honor  of  presiding  at 
centenary  celebrations  both  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  Robert  Bums. 

Rarely  does  one  take  up  a  book  of 
such  delightful  quality  and  temper  as 
"The  House  of  Quiet,**  whose  seventh 
edition  now  reaches  American  readers 
through  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Purport- 
ing to  be  fragments  of  an  autobiogra- 
phy, "edited  by  J.  P.,**  and  bearing  one 
of  those  explanatory  notes  which  make 
the  shrewdest  doubt  whether  they  pref- 
ace fact  or  fiction,  it  is  a  succession 
of  leisurely  essays;  on  art,  philosophy, 
conduct  and  religion,  varied  by  charac- 
ter studies  of  unusual  delicacy,  with  a 
slender  thread  of  narrative  uniting 
them  all  in  intense  and  poignant  inter- 
est The  prevailing  tone  is  serious- 
sad,  even— and  there  are  fiasbes  of  keen 
sarcasm,  but  the  view  of  human  nature 


is  kindly  rather  than  cynical,  and  the 
final  impression  is  of  cheer  and  hope. 
Written  in  a  style  of  uncommon  grace 
and  dignity,  these  fascinating  chapters 
reveal  the  personality  of  an  eager, 
thoughtful,  sensitive  man,  thwarted  by 
ill  health  at  the  very  outset  of  bis  ca- 
reer, and  solving  for  himself  the  riddle 
of  disappointed  ambition  with  faith  and 
serenity. 

The  Academy  remarks  that  lovers  of 
mediteval  England  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  necessary  repairs  have  been 
taken  in  hand  at  Croyland  Abbey,  and 
of  the  Abbey  as  it  now  stands.  The 
Academy  says: 

Croyland  Abbey  is  no  longer  as 
Kingsley  described  it  in  "Hereward  the 
Wake**:  "a  vast  range  of  high-peaked 
buildings,  founded  on  piles  of  oak  and 
alder  driven  into  the  fen,  itself  built 
almost  of  timber  from  the  Bruneswold, 
bams,  granaries,  stables,  workshops, 
strangers'  hall  fit  for  the  boundless  hos- 
pitality of  Croyland  .  .  .  with  the  great 
minster  towering  up,  a  steep  pile,  half 
wood  lialf  stone,  with  narrow-headed 
windows  and  leaden)  roofs,  and  above 
all  the  great  wooden  tower  from  which 
on  hi^  days  chimed  out  the  melody 
of  the  seven  famous  bells  which  had 
not  their  like  in  English  land.**  To-day 
there  is  a  ruined  nave,  a  part  of  the 
central  tower  and  -of  the  magnificent 
west  front,  as  well  as  the  north  aisle, 
which  has  been  turned  into  a  church. 
Tennyson  has  immortalized  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Wolds,  but  "Holland**  lacks 
a  sacred  bard.  And  yet  Tennyson,  as 
a  Cambridge  man,  was  in  debt  to  the 
Abbey.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  poverty  made  the  Abbot  send 
out  begging  monks,  who  began  to  lec- 
ture with  such  success  to  the  people  of 
Cambridge  that  in  a  short  time  there 
was  not  a  bam  or  even  a  church  in 
the  town  large  enough  to  hold  the  hear- 
ers. This  is  supposed,  not  without 
reason,  to  have  been  the  origin  of  Cam- 
bridge University. 
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THE   FLOWER-GATHBRBRS. 

I  left  behind  the  ways  of  care, 
The  crowded  lunrylBg  hours, 

I  breathed  again  the  woodland  air, 
I  plucked  the  woodland  flowers: 

bluebells  as  yet  bnt  half  aw^ke, 

Primroses  pale  and  cool, 
Anemones  lite  stars  that  shake 

In  a  green  twilight  pool- 
On  these  still  lay  the  enchanted  shade, 

The  magic  April  sun; 
With  my  own  child  a  child  I  strayed 

And  thought  the  years  were  one. 

As  throu^  the  copse  she   went  and 
came 

My  senses  lost  their  truth; 
I  called  her  by  the  dear  dead  name 

That  sweetened  all  my  youth. 

Henry  Newliolt. 
TlM  8p«elmtor. 


Only  the  splendid 
Besurging  unknown! 
How  should  we  sing  of  it? 
This  that  hath  found  us 
By  the  great  sun  attended 
In  splendor,  alone. 

Ah!  the  broad  miles  of  It, 
White  with  the  onset 
Of  waves  without  number 
Warring  for  glee. 
Ah!  the  soft  smiles  of  it 
Down  to  the  sunset, 
Holy  for  slumber^ 
The  peace  of  the  sea. 

The  wave's  heart,  exalted, 
Leaps  forward  to  meet  U8« 
The  sun  on  the  sea-wave 
Lies  white  as  the  moon: 
The  soft  sapphire-vaulted 
Deep  heaven  smiles  to  greet  us. 
Free  sons  of  the  free-wave 
All  singing  one  tune. 


SONO. 

The  same  sun  is  o'er  us, 
The  same  Love  shall. find  us. 
The  same  and  none  other. 
Wherever  we  be; 
With  the  same  goal  before  us, 
The  same  home  behind  us,.      '  - 
England,  our  mother. 
Ringed  round  with  the  sea. 

When  the  breakers  charged  thundering 
In  thousands  all  round  us 
With  a  lightning  of  lances 
Uphurtled  on  high, 
When  the  stout  ships  were  sundering 
A  rapture  hath  crowned  us. 
Like  the  wild  light  that  dances 
On  the  crests  that  flash  by. 

When  the  waters  lay  breathless 
Gazing  at  Hesper 
Guarding  the  golden 
Fruit  of  her  tree, 
Heard  we  the  deathless 
Wonderful  whisper 
Wafting  the  olden 
Dream  of  the  sea. 

No  land  in  the  ring  of  it 
Now,  all  around  us 


The  same  sun  is  o'er  us. 
The  same  Love  shall  find  us, 
The  same  and  none  other, 
Wherever  we  be; 
With  the  same  goal  before  us. 
The  same  home  behind  us, 
England,  our  mother. 
Queen  of  the  sea. 

Alfred  Nopes, 

Blackwood's  liagazlne. 


cm    BONO? 

Hawthorn  buds  in  May, 

And  tangled  Roses  in  June; 

And  O  the  fierce  sun  o'  the  day. 

And  the  night  o'  the  magic  moon! 

A  thundercloud  in  the  sky. 
And  August  ripening  her  sheaf; 
And  O  the  short  hours  that  fly, 
And  the  death  o'  the  minutes  a  grief! 

Leaves  in  October  broum, 
A  desolate  rainswept  track; 
And  O  the  bitter  o'  Folly  sown, 
And   the   Sw«et  that  the  heart   must 
lack! 

Berthu  Deane-Freeman, 

The  Pall  Mall  Ma«Rxloe. 
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"THE  LAW-MAKING  MANIA. 


» 


The  most  conspicuous  fact  to  be 
noted  as  to  modem  legislation  is  the 
volume,  the  variety,  the  rapidity  of  the 
output.  It  is  immense,  and  it  is  stead- 
ily growing  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
Of  the  making  of  laws  there  is  no  end. 
In  spite  of  admirable  digests  and  hand- 
books, and  all  the  modem  machinery 
for  rendering  knowledge  accessible, 
there  is,  and  must  be,  great  difficulty 
In  making  oneself  acquainted  with  the 
statute  law;  a  difficulty  to  be  met  only 
imperfectly  by  increased  specialization. 
This  is  true  of  the  enactments  of  one's 
own  country.  How  can  one  hope  to 
have,  I  will  not  say  acquaintance  with 
the  details,  but  a  conception  of  the 
character  and  tendencies,  of  the  pro- 
digious mass  of  legislation  which  is  be- 
ing turned  out  almost  everywhere  with 
a  rapidity  unknown  in  other  times?  It 
has  been  computed  that  **there  are 
some  three  hundred  law-making  bodies 
in  the  world  having  a  jurisdiction  ap- 
proximating that  of  our  State  legisla- 
tures**'—a  statement  perhaps  a  little 
exaggerated  but  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  In  the  British  Empire  are,  ac- 
cording to  a  low  computation,  some 
sixty-five  legislative  bodies  (some  com- 
putations would  put  the  number  very 
much  higher),  while  in  the  United 
States  there  are  about  fifty.  There 
are  the  Parliaments  of  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  not,  to  be 
sure,  so  productive  as  ours,  but  ail  of 
them  active,  and  pressed  by  demands 
for  greater  activity,  to  which  they 
must  socmer  or  later  respond.  I  note 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Reichstag  are  be- 
ing published  in  forty  volumes.  The 
eastern  world,  which  until  lately  lived 
by  custom,  is  in  this  respect  no  longer 

>  Dr.    Whltten,    "Bulletin   of   New   York   State 
UbraiT."   1W2.   p.  8. 


idle.  Under  our  rule  India  produces 
legislation  with  copiousness  which  at 
least  equals  that  of  most  Western  coun- 
tries. Japan  has,  since  she  adopted 
Western  habits,  been  legislating  with 
much  activity,  and  on  a  large  scale; 
and  Ghina  seems  likely  to  have  before 
long  a  Parliament  which  will  no  doubt 
do  in  this  respect  as  other  Parliaments 
have  done.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  sovereign  and  semi- 
sovereign  legislative  bodies  and  others 
with  limited  powers.  But,  thinking  of 
assemblies  with  powers  akin  to  those 
of  the  legislative  assemblies  in  British 
possessions  and  colonies,  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  there  are 
throughout  the  world  more  than  200  to 
300  legislative  bodies  hard  at  work.  The 
prospect  is  menacing.  If  Tacitus's  say- 
ing still  holds  good— r€puWico  oorruptU- 
sima  plurimw  leges—we  seem  to  be  in 
a  bad  way. 

First  as  to  legislation  by  our  own 
Farliament  The  Session  of  1005  was 
unusually  barren,  and  yet  there  were 
thirty-six  public  Acts,  extending  to 
about  100  octavo  pages.  As  to  the 
whole  British  Empire,  the  review  of 
legislation  which  appearsi  in  the  Jour- 
nal •f  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legis- 
lation mentions  for  1903  about  1000 
Acts  and  ordinances.  Next  as  to  the 
United  States,  with  some  fifty  State 
legislatures,  let  me  cite  what  Mr.  Gil- 
bert says  as  to  the  legislation  of  1903: 

The  legislatures  of  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Ix>uisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Vermont  and  Virginia  meet  biennially 
In  even  numbered  years,  and  did  not 
therefore  convene  in  regular  sessions, 
but  the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Vir- 
ginia met  in  extra-session.  The  net  re- 
sult of  the  labors  of  the  legislatures 
during  the  year  was  the  enactment  of 
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more  than  14,000  laws  and  resolutions, 
of  whlcli  more  than  5400  were  general 
and  the  remainder  were  local  or 
private.' 

m  1000-1901  the  number  of  laws 
passed  was  14,190,  of  which  5480  were 
general.  "North  Carolina  leads  in  the 
number  of   laws   passed   during   1903 


England.  For  example,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  were,  in  1803,  129  public 
Acts  and  119  local  and  personal  Acts, 
while  in  1905  there  were  only  thirty-six 
and  245.  Such  figures  are  deceptive. 
The  Session  of  1905  was  exceptionally 
barren.  Compare  the  output  In  the 
early  years  of  a  modern  Parliament 
with  the  production  of  a  Parliament 


with  1203  enactments.     The  legislature    .^n^  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  former 


was  in  Session  sixty-three  days,  turn- 
ing out  an  average  of  twenty  laws  a 
day."  "Tliere  were  enacted  in  1899 
4834  general  and  9325  local,  special,  or 
private  Acts,  making  a  total  (hardly  to 
be  entitled  to  be  called  a  grand  total) 
of  14,159  laws  in  the  States  alone."  ■  In 
the  review  of  legislation  for  1903,  Mr. 
Rawle,  the  President  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation, stated  that  forty-four  legis- 
latures had  been  in/  Session,  and  that 
9293  Acts,  covering  17,734  pages  were 
enacted.* 

I  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Manderson 
In  his  address  as  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association: 

The  law-making  mania  is  in  evidence 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  4961  bills  and  In 
the  House  12,226.  Of  these  were  en- 
acted 197  public  and  729  private  bills. 
...  (As  to  the  State  legislatures),  the 
evils  of  over-legislation,  the  passion  for 
law-making  continued  with  unabated 
force,  bringing  in  its  train  the  ills  of 
paternalism,  dead-letter  statutes,  with 
disregard,  dislike,  and  even  contempt 
for  law.* 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  in 
this  country  a  decline  in  the  volume  of 
legislation;  and  at  first  blush  this 
statement  might  seem  to  be  true  of 

s  "Bulletin  of  New  Tork  State  Libmryt*'  P*  SO* 

*  "AddnNv  by  Mr.  ManderioD."  President  of 
American  Bar  AjBOclatloo,  1800,  p.   215. 

«  "American  Bar  Aaaoclatioo  Report,"  1003, 
p.   265. 

>  "American  Bar  APsoclatloo  Report,"  pp.  201, 
212.  Tbe  late  Mr.  Oodkln,  oomputlnff  that  the 
States  of  tbe  Union  had  In  one  year  tnmed  oat 
15.730  Acts  and  Resolutions,  remarked:  "Noth- 
ing like  It  has  t>een  known  in  the  history  of 
tbe    world."  —  Atlantic   Monthly,    viil.    p.    45. 


would  be  found  to  be  much  the  greater 
of  the  two.  Besides,  there  is  now  much 
subordinate  legislation  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  equivalent  to  statutes. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  large  body  of 
delegated  legislation;  municipalities 
and  corporations  being  Invested  with 
authority  to  make  by-laws.  There  is 
also  a  system  of  provisional  orders- 
substitute  of  Acts  of  Parliament— 
which  are  employed  on  a  great  scale. 
Lastly,  and  this  Is  a  prodigious 
agency,  there  are  many  general  Acts 
which  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
passing  particular  Acts— measures 
which  economize  Parliamentary  energy 
and  lighten  Its  load.  Among  these. are 
the  Companies  Acts,  which  render  un- 
necessary private  Acts  once  passed  to 
incorporate  companies.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  Divorce  Act  But  for  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made 
In  the  machinery  of  legislation,  the 
Statute-book  might  be  ten  times  the 
size  which  It  Is. 

In  this  country  are  many  murmurs 
against  the  exorbitant  burthen  of  legis- 
lation. In  the  United  States  there  have 
been  not  only  murmurs  but  practical 
attempts  to  reduce  the  production.  It 
is  Interesting  to  watch  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  stay  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lator. One  device  much  adopted  in 
America  Is  to  cease  to  have  annual 
Sessions.  In  the  life  of  Mr.  Simon 
Sterne,  who,  among  his  many  other 
public  services,  did  much  to  purify  and 
reform   legislation,  it  is  said: 

The  profound  distrust  of  the  results 
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of  legislative  activity  had  become  such 
that  the  most  popular  remedy  for  ex- 
isting evils  was  that  of  biennial  legis- 
lative sessions.  The  desire  for  these 
arose  from  the  widely  diffused  convic- 
tion that  the  legislative  session  was  on 
the  whole  an  evil,  and  to  diminish  the 
activity  of  that  evil  by  one-half 
would  be  to  confer  benefit  upon  the 
community.* 

Mr.  Sterne,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, then  Governor-elect  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  said:  "A  vast  mass  of  un- 
digested matter,  unfortunately  having 
the  force  of  law,  is  every  year  dumped 
upon  the  community  to  work  out  its 
mission  of  evil."'    Mr.  Sterne  added: 

One  national,  thirty-eight  State  and 
eight  territorial  law  factories,  in  the 
more  densely-populated  and  richer 
States  of  the  Union,  the  annual  coming 
together  of  the  law-making  power  is  re- 
garded with  apprehension,  and  its  ad- 
journment is  followed  by  a  feeling  of 
relief  on  the  part  of  those  members  of 
the  community  who  do  not  actively  en- 
gage in  politics  and  who  pay  the  taxes.* 

Here  is  another  dictum  to  tbd  same 
effect: 

Whether  we  look  at  the  constitutions 
which  the  people  adopt  and  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
listen  to  the  common  speech  of  men,  we 
find  that  the  fi^ith  in  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  on  which  our  (Jov- 

•  pp.    146,    147. 

7  P.    146.      Tbeae    ai«    examples    of    tbe    com- 
flaiDts:    The  writer  of  ao   article   Id   tbe   "Tale 
Berlew."  with    tbe    title  of  "Tbe    Abolition    of 
LeglalatlTe     AMembllea,*'     saya:      "Ereo     with 
ckware  a  legialatnre,   a«  at   present   cooatltnted. 
t«  alnxMt  a«  bad  a  meaoa*  of  getting  laws  made 
as  ooold  possibly  be  derised"  (iv.  p.  121).     Here 
Is   another   testimony   to   the  same  effect:    "The 
CX>ogress  of    tbe   United    States  and  six   States 
meet  erery  year;  the  sessions  of  thirty-nine  leg- 
islatures are  biennial.     The  meeting  of  any   of 
these  legisl^tlre  bodies  is  awaited  by  many  sen- 
sible and  intelligent  citizens  with  uneasiness  and 
with   alarm,    and  final  adjournment  is  generally 
welcomed  as  a   reUef    from    serious   anxiety."— 
Fraoois  C.  Lowell,  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  Ixxlx,  p. 
366.     "A  number  of  years  since  one  of  tbe  fore- 
most of  American  writers  upon  the  political  and 
economic  bistcMy  oC  tbe  country  called  attention 
to   tbe   growing   ^ntiment   of    fear    with    which 
buslosfls  men  regarded  the  convening  of  Oongress 


emment    was    founded    is    gradually 
weakening. 

One  writer  describes  the  outlook  thus: 

A  growing  distrust  of  the  legislature 
is  evidenced  in  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  almost  every  American  State. 
What  this  will  finally  lead  to,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foretell.  If  it  continues 
unchecked,  the  State  Legislature  will 
fall,  like  the  City  Council,  to  decay, 
impotence,  and  general  uselessness.* 

This  dissatisfaction  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  three  measures:  the  aboli- 
tion of  annual  sessions,  the  imposing 
of  a  time  limit  to  the  sitting  of  legis- 
latures, and  the  use  of  referendum 
or  initiative,  or  some  other  form  of  di- 
rect legislation.  The  first  expedient 
has  been  freely  adopted.  Only  some 
six  States  now  have  annual  sessions- 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina.  Alabama  has  gone  further; 
among  the  first  to  adopt  a  biennial  ses- 
sion, this  State  subsequently  adopted 
a  quadrennial  session.  The  time  limit 
is  also  much  used. 

In  the  forty-five  States  and  the  three 
territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Oklahoma,  only  eleven  permit  their  leg- 
islatures to  sit  without  limit  of  time. 
The  remaining  thirty-^even  fix  forty 
days  as  the  shortest,  and  ninety  days 

in    legislatiye    session.  ...  In    the    time    which 
bss  interrened  since  this  fact  was  first  noted.  It 
cannot    be  aaid    that    the    business    world    has 
become  any  more  reconolled  to  the  recurring  ses- 
sions of  leglslatlTe  bodies."— Hon.   J.   H.   Echels 
on   **The  Menace  of  Legislation."     The  late  Mr. 
Godkin   wrote:    "The   democratic   world    is   filled 
with  distrust  and  dislike  of  its  Parliaments  and 
submits  to  them  only  under  tbe  pressure  of  stem 
necessity.    .    .    .    Nearly    erery   State    has    taken 
a  step  towards  meeting  the  danger  by  confining 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  every  second  year. 
It  has  said,  in  other  words,  that   there  must  be 
less  legislation."     "People  are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves    why    legislatures    should    meet    even 
every  second  year;  why  once  in  five  years  would 
not  be  enough." 

•  "North  American  Review,"  1883,  p.  158.    See 
also    "American    Law    Review,"    1906,    p.    216. 

•Mr.     Reynolds    in   "Yale    Law    Review,"    iv. 
p.  289. 
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as  the  longest  period  that  the  infliction 
may  exist" 

There  has  been  in  some  States  resort 
to  another  expedient  to  checlc  legisla- 
tive activity— I  mean  direct  legislation, 
the  institution  of  the  Referendum, 
which  South  Dakota  adopted  in  1898. 
Oregon  adopted  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum Amendment  submitted  in 
June,  1902. 

Business  once  left  to  State  legisla- 
tures is  largely  done  by  State  con- 
ventions, which  sanction  amendment  of 
the  State  constitutions.  While  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  constitution  is 
practically  out  of  the  question,  amend- 
ments of  State  constitutions  are  toler- 
ably easy.  State  conventions  meet 
rarely,  and  are  said  to  be  effective.  I 
find  strong  expressions  of  approval  of 
the  former  as  compared  with  the  State 
legislatures;  praise  of  them  as  means 
of  escaping  '*the  pernicious  influence  of 
lobbyists,"  and  admission  of  the  **ten- 
deucy  towards  taking  over  laws  in  bulk 
from  a  convention,  instead  of  small 
lots  from  a  legislature." 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  copious 
production,  the  yearly  supply  to  which 
tills  country  and  others  are  accustomed, 
a  result  of  the  spread  of  this  Parlia- 
mentary system,  is  abnormal  and  ex- 
ceptional. It  has  a  recent  origin.  It 
prevails  over  a  limited  area.  Even 
in  Europe  this  agency  has  been  at  work 
for  but  a  short  period.  To  define  its 
exact  duration  would  necessitate  enter- 
ing into  details  as  to  the  distinction  in 
constitutional  history  between  statute, 
loi  r^glemeJU,  oMonnance,  *'g€8€ti'*  and 
**v€rordnvng.**^^  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  this  country  there  has  been  for 
three  or  four  centuries— some  would  put 
the  turning-point  in  Edward  the  Third's 
reign— Parliamentary  government  with 

10  "Americao  Bar  AssocUtioo  Report,*'  1000, 
p.  218. 

i>  SobrGder>  "LehrttucU."  p.  22;  Stabbe,  U. 
407.  &S5;  Oavet'8  "Source  de  I'HJstolre  des  iDtti- 
tutloDs,"   188. 


all  its  facilities  for  legislation.      For 
more   than   a   century   they   have   ex- 
isted in  Congress  and  in  the  State  leg- 
islatures of  America.    But  on  the  Con- 
tinent this  form  of  legislative  activity 
has  been  of  short  duration.    Until  the 
French  Revolution  there  existed  in  Eu- 
rope no  real  legislatures,  such  as  we 
know,  except  that  of  England.    I  have 
sought  but  failed  to  find  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  the  volume  of  law-making 
in  ancient  Greek  conlknunlties.    There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  measured 
by    modern    standards,    it    was    large. 
Monarchies  and  aristocracies  were  for 
obvious  reasons  not  called  upon  to  en- 
act, and  rarely  did  enact,  a  multitude 
of  laws;  they  had  other  ways  of  secur- 
ing obedience.    They  certainly  were  un- 
der no  obligation  to  enact  laws  at  reg- 
ular intervals.    The  world  has  until  re- 
cently, even  in  civilized  periods  of  his- 
tory, made  sparing  use  of  legislation 
of  any  kind.    That  which  is  habitual  to 
us,   the  daily   bread  of   modern  com- 
munities, was  rare.      Even  the  most 
active  legislators,  Charlemagnes  or  Al- 
freds, did  not  indite  for  their  subjects 
as  many  words  as  modern  sovereign 
assemblies  indite  pages.    Written  legis- 
lation of  any  kind  has,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  been  rarely  used, 
and  generally  only  In  a  crisis  of  the 
life    of    States.     The    bulk    of    men 
have     lived     and     died,     the     world 
has     moved    on,     without    legislation 
and    subject   only    to   custom,    slowly 
formed  and  slowly  disintegrated,   the 
custom  of  their  village,   family,   city, 
tribe,  the  deposit  left  by  ages  of  experi- 
ence.      Even   when    the    custom    was 
called  law,  its  author  was  unknown. 
It  was  wisdom  flowing  from  a  name- 
less source. 

There  has  been  until  recently  no  cen- 
tral authority  imposing  its  will  over  a 
large  territory  as  to  the  minutest  af- 
fairs of  life.  The  substitute  for  laws— 
at  best  only,  outside  regulations— were 
customs  and  usages  voluntarily  adopted 
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by  those  who  observed  them.  For 
gradual  accretions,  the  usages  of  trades 
and  guilds,  particular  groups,  laces, 
and  localities,  built  up  gradually,  are 
substituted  swift  conscious  operations. 
Sir  Henry  Main's  famous  contrast  be- 
tween the  past,  the  age  of  status,  and 
the  present,  the  age  of  contract,  is 
not  quite  true.  The  real  contrast  is 
between  the  age  of  custom  and  the 
age  of  legislation.  It  is  matter  for 
reflection,  a  fact  fraught  with  immense 
consequences,  that  "the  fabric  of 
habit,**  the  unconscious  formation  of 
customs  and  usages,  are  not  what  they 
once  were  in  the  lives  of  Western  com- 
munities, in  fact,  count  for  infinitely 
less  than  they  did.  What  is  scarcely 
less  important  is  that  for  the  first  time 
legislation  worlds  unchecked.  In  the 
past,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for  example, 
there  was  something  to  look  up  to, 
something  higher  or  more  sacred  than 
written  law;  there  was  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  or  the  vague  power  of 
the  Emperor,  or  some  fundamental  con- 
stitution, or  natural  law  supposed  to  be 
supreme  over  the  legislature.  Above 
tiie  law-giver  of  to-day  is  nothing.  Can 
the  respect,  nay,  reverence,  for  law 
which  once  existed  as  something  divine 
or  half-divine  survive  unimpaired  when 
it  is  a  commodity  manufactured  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  often  turned  out 
crude  and  unrefined? 

Ail  these  statutes  and  ordinances  are 
in  a  comprehensive  sense  literature; 
mediocre  literature,  bad  literature  if  you 
will,  but  still  literature  of  a  sort,  the 
record  of  a  nation's  strongest  desires^ 
among  the  best  evidence  of  its  charac- 
ter; not  the  least  valuable  part  of  its 
history.  They  are  also  among  the  old- 
est parts  of  our  literature.  No  other 
nation  has  a  statute  book  comparable 
to  ours—none  so  ancient,  none  so  large, 
none  so  continuous  and  with  so  few 
gaps.  There  exists  elsewhere  nothing 
as  a  historical  record  like  **the  statutes 
at    large."       Their   earlier   pages    are 


older  than  some  of  our  cathedrals.  In 
its  entirety  the  collection  gives  as 
strong  a  sense  of  a  historic  past  as 
Windsor  or  Westminster  Abbey.  Con- 
ceive Parliament  as  an  author.  It  has 
been  more  prolific  than  Dumas  or 
Scott;  an  author  whose  literary  life 
extends  over  centuries;  one  who  made 
his  first  attempts  before  Chaucer,  and 
his  latest  along  with  the  novelist  of  the 
last  publishing  season. 

It  is  the  fashion,  at  present  here  and 
in  America,  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
value  of  this  mass  of  statutes,  to  re- 
gard them  in  the  main  as  futile  and 
inept,  ambitious  failures  and  excres- 
cences on  the  national  life.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  particular,  has  stated 
with  cogency  this  view.  But  granted 
that  many  of  these  statutes  were 
never  applied  or  applied  only  im- 
perfectly, and  that  some  of  thera  were 
no  more  than  aspirations,  falling  to  ac- 
complish what  their  authors  contem- 
plated, they  are  at  least  the  deliberate 
expressions  of  dominant  opinions  and 
aims."  What  is  not  unimportant  in  the 
life  of  the  individual— the  striving  after 
better  things,  the  making  of  resolutions 
—cannot  be  unimportant  in  that  of  the 
aggregate.  That  which  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  moral  growth,  the  sign  of 
vitality  in  the  former,  may  be  such  In 
the  case  of  the  latter.  With  perpetual 
movement  in  beliefs,  habits,  and  ideals, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  legislation 
can  be  avoided. 

It  Is  In  a  sense  true  that  each  age 
has  its  own  particular  form  of  legisla- 
tion. The  prefaces  to  the  Tudor  Acta 
have  the  majestic  cadences,  the  apt 
choice  of  words,  common  but  never 
vulgar,  of  the  Elizabethan  writers. 
Read,  for  example,  the  preamble  to  the 
Act  to  restore  to  the  Crown  its  ancient 
jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual, 
and  abolishing  all  foreign  powers  re- 

"See  "Herbert  Spencer  et  la  PhUoMpble  de 
la  Vie,  ReTve  des  Deox  Mondea,"  1904.  zztl. 
p.  880. 
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pugnant  to  the  same,  the  stately  pre- 
amble to  the  statute  for  tbe  restraint  of 
appeals,  or  the  Act  concerning  Peter's 
pence  and  dispensations.  They  are  in 
harmony  with  the  best  prose  of  the 
best  time—with  the  language  of  the 
Prayer-book  and  of  the  translators  of 
the  Bible,  for  example.  Every  student 
of  constitutional  history  knows  that 
at  first  the  Judges  drafted  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  following  the  words  of  the 
petition  and  the  King's  answer,  both 
of  which  were,  as  a  rule,  concise." 
Byentually  came  a  change  for  the 
worse.  With  the  development  of  con- 
veyancing, statutes  began  to  take  the 
form  of  the  conveyance  of  the  time.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  language  of 
statutes  became  cumbrous  and  swollen; 
the  legislature  made  use  of  long  strings 
of  operative  words,  even  as  did  those 
who  then  drew  deeds  or  wills. 

At  present  one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  legislation  is  wonderfully  Imita- 
tive. Men  make  laws,  as  bees  make 
cells,  of  one  pattern.  The  philan- 
thropic legislation  of  Dakota  is  a  little 
less  finished,  with  more  gaps  for  the 
Judge  to  fill  in,  than  our  own.  A 
French  Act  is  generally  shorter  than  an 
EInglish  one,  the  language  simpler  and 
more  direct"  We  can  understand  why 
Stendhal  said  that  he  read  the  Code 
Napoleon  to  improve  his  style.  Gen- 
erally the  statutes  of  an  American  leg- 
islature differ  from  others;  they  are 
drawn  by  amateur  draftsmen.  But 
the  type  is  much  the  same.  Legislation 
Is,  to  use  an  engineering  expression,  be- 
ing standardized.  It  is  the  Westmin- 
ster pattern  which  Is  preferred  and 
copied.  In  truth,  wherever  legislation 
is  the  product  of  a  popular  assembly, 
there  is  a  probability  that  it  will  take 
much  the  same  form.  The  Parliamen- 
tary type  will  most  likely  be  based 
upon  compromises;  it  will  recognize  ex- 

»Cllffonl'§  "PriTAte  BUI  L^liUtloo,"  I.  822. 
i«8ee  **8ir  Coortney  nbert*t  LeglslaUve  Metb- 
•da  and  Forms,"  p.  224. 


ceptions  and  qualification  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  laws  of  a  sov- 
ereign who  is  responsible  to  none  but 
himself.  It  will  generally  be  evident 
that  the  passing  of  the  statute  has  been 
preceded  by  negotiation,  and  that  it  is 
the  resultant  of  conflicting  forces.  It 
is  not  fanciful  to  say  that  a  student 
of  comparative  legislation  finds  at  least 
three  types;  the  clear-cut  type  of  the 
ruler,  be  he  Emperor  or  Pope,  or  a 
group  of  oligarchs,  who  need  give  no 
reason  other  than  8ic  volo  sic  fubeo, 
the  language  of  Moses,  Hammurabi, 
and  the  Twelve  Tables;  that  of  the  leg- 
islation of  rulers  who  desire  to  concili- 
ate their  subject  and  who  Justify  their 
actions;  and  lastly,  the  Parliamentary 
type,  the  outcome  of  compromise. 

So  far  singularly  few  and  imperfect 
attempts  have  been  made  to  master,  to 
reduce  to  order,  to  classify,  to  make 
reasonably  accessible  this  ever-growing 
mass.  The  lawyer  has  here  done  little 
to  help  the  sociologist,  and  the  latter 
has  done  less  to  help  himself.  To  be- 
gin with,  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of 
a  useful  terminology.  Even  for  legal 
purposes  the  recognized  distinctions  are 
limited  and  imperfect  Some  of  these 
are,  in  all  but  a  legal  point  of  view, 
useless.  Jurisprudence  distinguishes 
statutes  as  civil  and  criminal,  as  de- 
claratory and  enact! ve,  or  as  federal 
state  legislation.  Bentham  introduced 
the  terms  coercive  and  discoercive  laws, 
the  latter  being  the  revocation  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  a  coercive  law.  Some 
of  these  terms  have  not  taken  root  and 
they  do  not  help  us  much  to  an  idea  of 
the  contents  of  this  ever-growing  mass 
of  legislation,  or  indicate  its  social  ten- 
dencies, or  classify  it  according  to  the 
functions  which  it  performs,  the  ob- 
jects which  it  has  in  view.  At  present 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  with  exact- 
ness the  legislation  of  different  coun- 
tries. A  classification  corresponding 
to  the  great  objects  of  legislation  Is  ur- 
gently wanted.      There  have  been,  h 
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Bdmlt,  a  few  very  Imperfect  attempts 
to  arrive  at  snob  a  classification  as  is 
desired.  Some  of  these  are  mentio&ed 
below.^  A  system  of  classification 
which  would  enable  comparisons  to  be 
made  with  Intelligence  or  safety 
Is  a  pressing  task  for  Jurists  and 
sociologists. 

I  may  point  out  certain  marked  ten- 
dencies in  our  own  legislation  and  in 
that    of    other    countries.      Foremost 
among  them  here  and  elsewhere  is  the 
tendency,  sometimes  open  and  direct, 
especially  of  late,  to  restrict  the  opera- 
tion of  contract  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
phrased,  to  limit  the  autonomy  of  the 
parties.       It  takes    many   forms.       It 
creates  whole  classes  of  persons  who 
are  regarded  as  abnormally  weak,  if 
not  irresponsible.     The  Idea  of  equality 
before  the  law— once  a  dominant  Idea  In 
the  legislation  in  Western  countries- 
becomes  fainter.     The  exceptions  were 
once  few.      Lunatics  were,   for  most 
matters,  at  all  events,  regarded  as  in- 
capable of  contracting;  minors  were  so 
for  some;  and  expectant  heirs  were  in 
certain  circumstances  unfettered.    Now 
the  list  of  such  classes  Is  much  en- 
larged.    The    borrower    cannot    bind 
bimself  against  the  money-lender;  the 
Court  enables  him  to  break  his  word. 


He  who  gets  a  bill  of  sale  finds  it  in- 
operative   unless    It    satisfies    certain 
conditions.     Farmers     are     protected 
against  themselves.     The  Irish  tenant 
is  encased  in  legislative  armor  against 
his  weaknesses.      The  expanding  field 
of  labor  legislation  contains  many  such 
provisions.      Workmen    and    seamen, 
factory  operators  and  miners,  cannot 
contract  themselves  out  of  many  pro- 
visions established  for  their  benefit    In 
several  European  countries  the  working 
day  of  grown-up   men   is   limited   by 
statuta     Railways  and  many  corpora- 
tions are  subject  to  restrictions  from 
which  they  cannot  be  released  by  con- 
tracts.    It  would  seem  as  if,  instead  of 
the  age  of  status  being  over,  we  were 
rapidly  returning  to  it      Hegel  said 
that  in  legal  restriction  lay  true  free- 
dom.    It  is  the  present  working  creed 
of  most  legislatures.    The  demand  for 
democracy  was  once  all  for  equality. 
De  TocqueviUe   could    write:   "Demo- 
cratic nations  are  at  all  times  fond  of 
equality,  but  there  are  certain  epochs 
at  which  the  passion  they  entertain  for 
it  swells  to  the  height  of  fury,''  as  in 
the  America  which  he  described.   That 
is  not  the  universal  opinion  there  to- 
day.  The  opposite  is  nearer  the  truth. 
Let  me  cite  the  words  of  an  eminent 


>^  Here  is  one  proposed  classtflcatlon:  (1)  Ijoflris- 
lation   crestlTe   or  ooostmctlre:     (2)    Legislation 
preeerratlTe   or   ooiwerratlre ;    (8)    Leglslatloo   as 
to  the  macblnery  or  administration  for  carrying 
oat   the  objections.     See   also  Holland's    "Jurls- 
pmdence."   p.    826.      Here    Is   another    suggested 
basis  of  classlflcation:   "In  the  progress  of  leg!s> 
latlre  control,   three  geneml  stages  may  asiiallj 
be    recognized.      In    the   first,    the    main    Idea    Is 
to     overcome,     dissipate,     fx     destroy     Inimical 
forces;    In   the   secood,   so  to  control   and  direct 
them   that   they   may   become    beneficent    Instead 
of    harmfol;    and    in    the    third,    so    to    concen- 
trate   and   organise   beneficial    forces    that    their 
^ect    is    enormously    increased.      The    first    is 
protectlre    and    repressire,    the    second    reforma- 
tire    and    prerentlTe,    the    third    positively    pro- 
doctive;   the  pcdlceman  and  the  prison  are  typi- 
cal of  the  first;  the  reformatory  and  the  asylum 
of    the   second,   and   the   school  and    the   libra  ly 
of    the    third.      The    extent    to    which    the    first 
has    been    supplanted    by   the    second    and    third 
Js   the   bcot    Index   of  political    Intelligeace,    and 
of    the  degree   to   which   legislation   has   become 


scientific."     Here  is  further  attempt  <^  a  almllar 
Iclnd:    "Dans    les    lois,    comme    dans    les    falts, 
et   comme   dans   les  Idftes,    oo    s'attache  d'abord 
A    d^mollr    Tocdre    anolen    de    la    sool6t«,    poll 
lentement.    peu  k   peu.   et  de  plus  en  plus,    on 
s'eflbroe    A   fonder   sur   les    lots   Toidre    nooveaa 
concu    dans    les    Id^es,    et    d6termin6,    ou    com- 
mand6   ou   condltloDn6   per   les   falts"    (BapporQ 
by  M.  Oharles  Beoolst,  "Sur  le  Code  du  Travail,*' 
p.    71).      See    also    "American    Bar    Associatioa 
Report,"  1897,  p.  812.     These  are  obviously  im- 
perfect   divisions.      They    tell    little    as    to    tho 
great    objecta    of    legislation.      In    this    oountqr 
something    lias    been    done    by    the    Society    of 
Comparative  Legislation   to  master  the   mass   of 
legislation.      The    Soci6t6    de    Legislation    Oom- 
par^   has    for   many   years    been   engaged    upon 
this     worlc.       So    al«o    has     the     Intematlooalo 
Vereinigung     ffir     Verglelchende      Rechtswlssea- 
schaft   in   Berlin.     It   has    been   suggested    that 
there  should  be  an  International  Bureau  of  Oom- 
paratlve    Leglslntlon     which     would     collect     the 
materials.— "Rlvlsta   dl   Legislaslone   Obmparata.** 
September,    1008. 
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American  lawyer  speaking  with  the 
coBservatiBm  natural  to  his  profession: 
**lt  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  end, 
the  equalities  of  right  and  opportunity 
work  out,  in  some  instances,  the  widest 
inequalities  and  the  rankest  injustice, 
amd  that  good  men  are  sick  at  the  sight 
of  them.""  That  love  of  equality,  once 
a  veritable  passion,  is  pronounced  de- 
ceptive, and  pricilegia  in  the  interest 
of  particular  classes  abound.  Perhaps 
In  much  of  this  is  a  groping  after  a  new 
conception  of  freedom,  not  merely 
nominal  liberty  of  choice,  but  emanci- 
pation from  the  domination  of  circum- 
stances which  make  that  liberty 
Inoperative. 

Akin  to  this  curtailment  of  the  re- 
gion left  entirely  to  contract  is  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  statutory  regu- 
lations as  to  admissions  into  profes- 
sions. The  door  into  them  is  no  longer 
open.  Everywhere  legislatures  are 
yielding  to  the  demand  for  restric- 
tions upon  the  free  entrance  into  pro- 
fessions requiring  skill  and  calling  for 
trust  on  the  part  of  patients  and  others. 
Doctors,  lawyers,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
scores  of  others  are  more  and  more  re- 
quired to  prove  their  fitness.  Such  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  merely  to 
the  so-called  learned  professions.  In 
Pennsylvania  no  one  may  carry  on  the 
business  of  plumber  or  bouse  draining 
without  having  passed  an  examina- 
tion. So  as  to  dentists  in  Louisiana 
and  accountants  in  Maryland.  In 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Michigan,  and 
Texas  embalmers  must  be  certificated. 
In  Connecticut  it  is  not  lawful  to  carry 
on  the  trade  of  a  barber  unless  the  ap- 
plicant has  obtained  a  certificate  of 
registration,  passed  an  examination  be- 
fore a  board  of  examiners,  established 
to  their  satisfaction  that  he  is  of  good 
moral  character,  and  that  he  has  served 
his  trade  for  three  years,  is  possessed 
of  competent  skill,  and  has  a  competent 


degree  of  knowledge  of  the  common 
diseases  of  face  and  skin;  and  similar 
laws  have  been  passed  in  several  other 
states."  The  State  of  Colorado  re- 
quires c<Hnmi88ion  merchants  to  pro- 
cure a  license  before  engaging  la  their 
business.  While  unions  are  closing 
manual  employment  to  the  non-union- 
ists, the  open  door  tends  to  close  not 
only  in  the  liberal  professions,  but 
many  others.  The  justification  of  these 
restrictions  is  sometimes  (to  quote  an 
eminent  American  lawyer)  put  thus: 

Government  is  confused  with  the  so- 
cial state,  while  in  reality  it  is  but  one 
of  many  organs  for  the  attainment  of 
the  ends  of  the  social  state.  Govern- 
ment employments  are  public  because 
they  intimately  affect  the  general  wel- 
fare, but  many  so-called  private  em- 
ployments affect  the  general  welfare  in 
equal  measure.  This  is  practically 
recognized  in  the  numerous  laws  rap- 
idly being  adopted  for  regulating  admis- 
sion to  the  practice  of  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary 
medicine,  and  providing  for  the  exam- 
ination and  licensing  of  embalmers* 
barbers,  horse-shoers,  engineers,  elec- 
tricians, and  public  accountants. 

I  experience  a  difficulty  in  describ- 
ing a  third  tendency.  I  might  call  it, 
without  seeking  to  disparage  it  emo- 
tional legislation,  because  it  is  gener- 
ally prompted  by  strong  feeling;  the 
spectacle  of  some  wrong,  the  discovery 
of  some  hardship,  the  murmurs  of  im- 
portunate petitioners.  I  might  also 
term  it  occasional  or  fragmentary  legis- 
lation, because  it  takes  short  views» 
deals  only  with  parts  of  a  subject  and 
does  not  study  it  all  round.  I  might 
illustrate  this  from  our  own  statute 
book.  It  is  more  evident,  however,  in 
the  legislation  of  young  communities. 
This  characteristic  may  be  due  in  part 
to  an  indisposition  to  take  trouble.  But 
it  is,  I  am  satisfied,  connected  with  an- 
other tendency.  Legislatures  are  feel- 
ing their  way;  there  is  a  disposition  to 


"Mr.    Woolworth,    '^Americao    Bar   AasoclatiOD 
Eeport,"  1897,  p.  246. 


>T  Mr.    B.    Wedmore,    "Amerioan   Bar   Associa- 
tion  Report."   1901,    p.   226. 
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legislate,  not  in  j^ursuauce  of  any  set- 
tled principles— in  plain  English,  to 
make  experiments,  to  put  in  force  en- 
actments with  no  clear  certainty  of 
confidence  as  to  the  consequences. 
There  is  the  feeling  that,  if  it  is  easy  to 
enact  a  law,  it  is  easy  also  to  repeal  it; 
and  this  facility  encourages  attempts 
of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown.  This  ten- 
dency is,  of  course,  most  marked  in 
new  communities.  The  statute  book  of 
Dakota,  for  example,  swarms  with 
laws  which  are  new  departures— what 
may  be  called  frontier  or  pioneer  legis- 
lation. But  Dakota  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  respect  A  fool,  Erasmus 
Darwin  said,  is  a  man  who  does  not 
make  experiments.  There  is  not  much 
of  this  kind  of  folly.  I  note  a  further 
tendency.  There  is  a  marked  distrust 
of  punishment  in  all  its  forms,  a  grow- 
ing disbelief  in  its  efficacy,  and  a 
steady  growth  in  the  humanizing  of  the 
criminal  law.  Punishments  are  every- 
where milder  than  they  were;  the  ten- 
dency is  for  the  repressive  part  of  law 
to  decline.  Even  where  the  letter  of 
penal  enactments  is  unchanged,  penal- 
ties are  applied  with  leas  severity. 
Such  laws  as  IM  B^enger  are  being 
everywhere  passed.  There  is,  too,  a 
freer  exercise  oC  the  prerogative  of 
mercy.  Everywhere  there  is  evident  a 
perception  that  the  criminal  law  is  a 
rude,  half  barbarous,  imperfect  method 
of  attaining  its  objects.  What  seems 
to  be  in  conflict  with  this,  is  while  one 
part  of  criminal  law  diminishes  in  im- 
portance, another  expands.  If  punish- 
ments are  milder,  there  are  many  more 
of  them.  The  legislature  creates  every 
year  new  offences.  Penalties  are  multi- 
piled.  Almost  every  new  statute  of  any 
length  prohibits  conduct  hitherto  legal. 
A  very  large  and  a  growing  proportion 
of  persons  in  gaol  are  there  for  the 
non-payment  of  fines  imposed  for  of- 
fences morally  not  very  reprehensible. 
The  neutral  ground  of  action,  the  field 
Tbe  Nlneteentli  Geatury  and  After. 


of  conduct  over  which  the  individual 
may  range  at  will.  Is  gradually  con- 
tracted; political  freedom  in  these  days 
meaning  very  much  the  power  of  im- 
posing restrictions  all  round. 

1  touch  here  a  point  not  so  obvious  as 
some  of  those  which  I  have  mentioned 
—that  is,  the  increase  in  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  interests  of  society 
hitherto  neglected,  or  left  to  the  care 
of  the  individual,  and  agalust  evils 
once  supposed  to  be  inevitable  or 
deeply  ro#ted  in  human  nature.  And 
so  there  is  legislation  for  the  promo- 
tion of  health  and  education,  culture 
and  amenities  of  life,  and  of  a  more 
equitable  division  of  wealth;  measures 
in  search  of  what  has  been  called  "or- 
ganic Justice."  To  some  degree  the 
many  failures  of  modem  legislation  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  seeks  to  go 
deeper  than  did  punishment;  it  would 
get  behind  the  particular  oflPence;  it 
would  touch  the  causes  of  crime,  dis- 
ease, pauperism,  and  inefficiency;  it 
would  reform— to  speak  the  language 
of  another  age,  it  would  convert- 
instead  of  punishing.  The  fact  that 
no  man  lives  or  works  alone,  the 
interdependence  of  all  in  every  com- 
munity, is  more  and  more  recog- 
nized. While  parts  of  the  field 
once  occupied  by  legislation  are  being 
abandoned,  while  there  are  no  longer 
statutes  against  or  in  favor  of  particu- 
lar creeds,  minute  attention  is  given  to 
matters  as  to  which  the  individual  was 
once  his  own  master.  There  are  periods 
in  which  legislation  is  mainly  restrictive 
or  conservative;  it  seeks  to  maintain 
the  existing  order  or  practices.  There 
are  also  periods  of  creative  or  forma- 
tive legislation;  the  object  is  to  form  a 
new  order;  to  accomplish  rapidly  and 
by  process  of  law  what  was  once  the 
work  of  time,  revolution,  turmoil,  and 
civil  war.  And  all  the  world  over, 
wherever  Parliaments  exist  we  are,  for 
better  or  worse,  in  the  full  fiood  of  such 
legislation.  John  MacdonneU, 
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(;oleridge'8  oue  page  of  general  criti- 
cism on  "Antony  and  Cleopatra*'  con- 
tains some  notable  remarks. 

Of  all  Shakespeare's  historical  plays 
*  (he  writes),  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  is 
by  far  the  most  wonderful.  There  is 
not  one  in  which  he  has  followed  his- 
tory so  minutely,  and  yet  there  are  few 
in  which  he  Impresses  the  notion  of 
angelic  strength  so  much— perhaps  none 
in  which  he  impresses  it  more  strongly. 
This  is  greatly  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  fiery  force  is  sustained 
throughout 

Id  a  later  sentence  he  refers  to  the 
play  as  *'thl8-  astonishing  drama."  In 
another  he  describes  the  style:  **feliciter 
audax  is  the  motto  for  its  style  compar- 
atively with  that  of  Shakespeare's 
other  works."  And  he  translates  this 
motto  in  the  phrase  '*happy  valiancy  of 
style." 

Coleridge's  assertion  that  in  ''Antony 
and  Cleopatra"  Shakespeare  followed 
history  more  minutely  than  in  any 
other  play  might  well  be  disputed;  and 
his  statement  about  the  style  of  this 
drama  requires  some  qualification  in 
view  of  the  results  of  later  criticism 
as  to  the  order  of  Shakespeare's  works. 
The  style  is  less  individual  than  he  im- 
agined. On  the  whole  it  is  the  style  of 
all  the  dramas  subsequent  to  "Mac- 
beth," though  in  "Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra," which  probably  followed  that 
tragedy,  the  development  of  this  style 
is  not  yet  quite  complete.  And  we 
must  add  that  this  style  has  certain 
marked  defects,  unmentioned  by  Cole- 
ridge, as  well  as  the  quality  which  he 
points  out  in  it  But  it  is  true  that 
here  that  quality  is  almost  continuously 
present;  and  in  the  phrase  by  which  he 
describes  it,  as  in  his  other  phrases,  he 
has  signalized  once  for  all  some  of  the 
most  salient  features  of  the  drama. 


It  is  curious  to  notice,  for  example, 
alike  in  books  and  in  conversation,  how 
often  the  first  epithets  used  in  refer- 
ence to  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  are 
"wonderful"  and  "astonishing."  And 
the  main  source  of  the  feeling  thus  ex- 
pressed seems  to  be  the  "angelic 
strength"  or  "fiery  force"  of  whidi 
Coleridge  wrote.  The  first  of  these  two 
phrases  is,  I  think,  the  more  entirely 
happy.  Except  perliaps  towards  the 
close,  one  is  not  so  conscious  of  fiery 
force  as  in  certain  other  tragedies;  but 
one  is  astonished  at  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  extraordinary  effects  are. 
produced,  the  ease,  if  I  may  paraphrase 
Coleridge,  of  an  angel  moving  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  that  heavy  matter 
which  men  find  so  intractable.  We  feel 
this  sovereign  ease  in  contemplating 
Shakespeare's  picture  of  the  world— a 
vast  canvas  crowded  with  figures, 
glowing  with  color  and  a  superb  anima- 
tion, reminding  one  spectator  of  Paul 
Veronese  and  another  of  Rubens.  We 
feel  it  again  when  we  observe  (as  we 
can  even  without  referring  to  Plutarch) 
the  nature  of  the  material;  how  bulky 
it  was,  and,  in  some  respects,  how  un- 
dramatic;  and  how  the  artist,  though 
he  could  not  treat  history  like  legend 
or  fiction,  seems  to  push  whole  masses 
aside,  and  to  shift  and  refashion  the 
remainder,  almost  with  the  air  of  an 
architect  playing  with  a  child's  bricks. 

Something  similar  is  felt  even  In  the 
portrait  of  Cleopatra.  Wonderful  as  it 
is,  the  drawing  of  it  suggests  not  so 
much  passionate  concentration  or  fiery 
force,  as  a  sense  of  effortless  and  ex- 
ultant mastery— what  we  feel,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  portraits  of  Mercutio  and 
Falstaff.  And  surely  it  is  a  total  mis- 
take to  find  in  this  portrait  any  trace 
of  the  distempered  mood  which  dis- 
turbs   our   pleasure   in    "Troilus    and 
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Cresslda."  If  the  sonnets  about  the 
dark  lady  were,  as  1  do  not  doubt,  in 
some  degree  autobiographical,  Shake- 
speare may  well  have  used  his  per- 
sonal experience  both  when  he  drew 
Cressida  and  when  be  drew  Cleopatra. 
And,  if  he  did,  the  story  in  the  later 
play  was  the  nearer  to  his  own;  for 
Antony  mjght  well  have  said  what 
Troilus  could  never  say, 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made 

of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she 

lies. 

But  in  the  later  play,  not  only  is  the 
poef  8  vision  unclouded,  but  his  whole 
nature,  emotional  as  well  as  intellect- 
ual, is  free.     The  subject  no  more  em- 
bitters or  seduces  him  than  the  ambi- 
tion of  Macbeth.     So  that  here  too  we 
feel  the  angelic  strength  of  which  Cole- 
ridge speaks.    If  we  quarrel  with  the 
plirase  at  all,  it  must  be  because  we 
.  seem  to  trace  in  Shakespeare's  attitude 
something  of  the  irony  of  superiority; 
and  this  may  not  altogether  suit  our 
conception  of  an  angel 

I  have  still  another  sentence  to  quote 
from  Coleridge. 

The  highest  praise,  or  rather  form  of 
praise,  of  this  play  which  I  can  offer 
in  my  own  mind  (he  writes),  is  the 
doubt  which  the  perusal  always  occa- 
sions in  me,  whether  the  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra"  is  not,  in  all  exhibitions  of 
a  giant  power  in  its  strength  and  vigor 
of  maturity,  a  formidable  rival  of 
"Macbeth,"  "Lear,"  "Hamlet,"  and 
"Othello." 


Unless  the  clause  here  about  the  "giant 
power"  may  be  taken  to  restrict  the 
rivalry  to  the  quality  of  angelic 
strength,  Coleridge's  doubt  seems  to 
show  a  lapse  in  critical  Judgment  To 
regard  this  tragedy  as  a  rival  of  the 
famoud  four,  whether  on  the  stage  or 
in  the  study,  is  surely  an  error.  The 
world  certainly  has  not  so  regarded  it; 
and,  though  the  world's  reasons  for  its 


verdicts  on  works  of  art  may  be  worth 
little,  its  mere  verdict  is  worth  much. 
Here,  it  seems  to  me,  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted.   One  may  notice  that,  in  calling 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra"  wonderful  or 
astonishing,  we  appear  to  be  thinking 
tirst  of  the  artist  and  his  activity,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  four  famous  tragedies 
it  is  the  product  of  this  activity,  the 
thing  presented,  that  tirst  engrosses  us. 
I  know  that  I  am  stating  this  difference 
too  sharply,   but  I   believe  that  it  is 
often  felt;  and,  it  this  isi  so,  the  fact 
is  significant .  It  implies  that  although 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra"  may  be  for  us 
as  wonderful  an  achievement  as  the 
greatest  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  it  has 
not  an  equal  value.      Besides,  in  the 
attempt  to  rank  it  with  them  there  is 
involved  something  more,  and  more  im- 
portant,  than   an   error   in   valuation. 
There  is  a  failure  to  discriminate  the 
peculiar  marks  of  "Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra" itself,   marks  which,  whether  or 
no   it   be   the   equal   of   "Hamlet"   or 
"Lear,"    make   it   decidedly   different. 
If  I  proceed  to  speak  of  some  of  th^se 
differences  it  is  because  they  thus  go 
to  make  the  individuality  of  the  play, 
and   because    in   criticism    they   seem 
often  not  to  be  distinctly  apprehended. 

Why,  let  us  begin  by  asking,  is  "An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,"  though  so  wonder- 
ful a  work  and  so  full  of  angelic 
strength,  a  play  rarely  acted?  For  a 
tragedy,  it  is  not  painful.  Though  un- 
fit for  children,  it  cannot  be  called  In- 
decent: some  slight  omissions,  and  such 
a  flattening  of  the  heroine's  part  as 
may  confidently  be  expected,  would 
leave  it  perfectly  presentable.  It  is,  no 
doubt  in  the  third  and  fourth  Acts, 
very  defective  In  construction,  gven 
on  the  Elizabethan  stage,  where  scene 
followed  scene  without  a  pause,  this 
must  have  been  felt;  and  in  our  the* 
atres  it  would  be  felt  much  more. 
There,  In  fact  these  two  and  forty 
scenes  could  not  possibly  be  acted  as 
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they  stand.  But  defective  construction 
would  not  distress  the  bulk  of  an  audi- 
ence, if  the  matter  presented  were  that 
of  "Hamlet"  or  "Othello."  of  "Lear"  or 
'^Macbeth."  The  matter  must  lack  some- 
thing which  is  present  in  those  trage- 
dies; and  here  is  the  point  of  difference 
which  explains  the  fact  that  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra"  has  never  attained  their 
popularity  either  on  the  stage  or  off  it. 
Most  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  are 
dramatic  in  a  special  sense  of  the  word, 
as  well  as  in  its  general  sense,  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  story  is  not 
merely  exciting  and  Impressive  from 
the  movement  of  conflicting  force*  to- 
wards a  terrible  issue;  but  from  time 
to  time  there  come  situations  and 
events  which,  even  apart  from  their 
bearing  on  the  future,  appeal  most 
powerfully  to  the  dramatic  feelings-^ 
scenes  of  action  or  passion  which  agi- 
tate the  audience  with  alarm,  horror, 
painful  expectation,  or  absorbing  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies.  Think  of  the 
street  fights  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
the,  killing  of  Mercutio  and  Tybalt,  the 
rapture  of  the  lovers,  and  their  despair 
when  Romeo  is  banished.  Think  of 
the  ghost  scenes  in  the  first  Act  of 
**Hamlet,"  the  passion  of  the  early  so- 
liloquies, the  scene  between  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia,  the  play-scene,  the  sparing 
of  the  King  at  prayer,  the  killing  of 
Polonius.  Is  not  "Hamlet,"  if  you 
choose  so  to  regard  it,  the  best  melo- 
drama in  the  workl?  Think  at  your 
leisure  of  "Othello,"  "Lear,"  and  "Mac- 
beth" from  the  same  point  of  view; 
but  consider  here  and  now  even  the 
two  tragedies  which,  as  dealing  with 
Roman  history,  are  companions  of  "An- 
tony    and    Cleopatra."      Consider    in 

^  \^  are  to  undemtAnd,  sorely,  that  SSoobarbus 
dies  of  "tbouglit"  (melaocholy  or  grief),  and  has 
no  ne«^  to  seek  a  "swifter  mean."  Of.  Ir,  rl,  34 
•eq.,  with  the  death-scene  and  his  addross  there 
to  the  mooo  as  the  "sorerelgn  mistress  of  true 
melancholy"  (It,  Ix).  Of.  also  III,  xUl,  where, 
to  Oleopatra's  qaestlsa  after  Actlnm.  "What 
shall  we  do,  Eoobarbus  ?"  he  answers,  "Think, 
and  die." 


"Julius  Caesar*'  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  murder,  tke  preparation  for  it  la  a 
"tempest  dropping  fire,"  the  murder  it- 
self, the  speech  of  Antony  over  the 
corpse,  and  the  tumult  of  the  furious 
crowd;  in  "Coriolanus"  the  bloody  bat- 
tles on  the  stage,  the  scene  in  which 
the  hero  attains  the  consulship,  the 
scene  of  rage  in  which  he  is  banished. 
And  remember  that  all  this,  in  each  of 
those  seven  cases,  comes  before  the 
third  Act  is  finished. 

In  the  first  three  Acts  of  our  play 
what  is  there  resembling  this?  Al- 
most nothing.  People  converse,  dis- 
cuss, accuse  one  another,  excuse  them- 
selves, mock,  descril>e,  drink  together, 
arrange  a  marriage,  meet  and  part; 
but  they  do  not  kill,  do  not  even  trem- 
ble or  weep.  We  see  hardly  one  vio- 
lent movement;  until  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium  is*  over  we  witness  scarcely  any 
vehement  passion;  and  that  battle,  as  It 
is  a  naval  action,  we  do  not  see.  Evem 
later,  Enobarbus,  when  he  dies,  simply 
dies;  he  does  not  kill  himself.^  We 
hear  wonderful  talk;  but  it  is  not  talk, 
like  that  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Mac- 
beth, or  Othello  and  lago,  at  which  we 
hold  our  breath.  The  scenes  that  we 
remember  first  are  those  that  portray 
Cleopatra;  Cleopatra  coquetting,  tor- 
menting, beguiling  her  lover  to  stay; 
Cleopatra  left  with  her  women  and 
longing  for  him;  Cleopatra  receiving  the 
news  of  his  marriage;  Cleopatra  ques- 
tioning the  messenger  about  Octavia's 
personal  appearance.  But  this  is  to  say 
that  the  scenes  we  remember  first  are 
the  least  indispensable  to  the  plot.  One 
at  least  is  not  essential  to  it  at  alL 
And  this,  the  astonishing  scene  where 
she  storms  at  the  messenger,   strikes 

The  character  of  Einobarbas  is  praotloally  an 
lnrentk>n  of  Shakespeare's.  The  death-scene,  I 
may  add,  Is  one  of  the  many  passages  which 
prove  that  he  often  wrote  what  pleased  his 
Imagination  but  would  Isse  half  Its  effect  in  tbe 
theatre.  The  darkness  and  moonlight  could  not 
be  represented  on  a  p«blic  stage   in  his  time. 
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bim,  and  draws  her  dagger  on  him,  is 
the  one  passage  In  the  first  half  of  the 
drama  that  contains  either  an  explo- 
sion of  passion  or  an  exciting  bodily 
action.  Nor  Is  this  ail.  The  first  half 
of  the  play,  though  it  forebodes  trag- 
edy, is  not  definitely  tragic  in  tone. 
Certainly  the  Cleopatra  scenes,  even 
the  one  just  referred  to,  are  not  so. 
We  read  them,  and  we  should  witness 
them,  in  delighted  wonder  and  even 
with  amusement  The  only  scene  that 
can  vie  with  them,  that  of  the  revel 
on  Pompey's  8hip>  is  in  great  part  hu- 
morous. Enobarbus,  in  this  part  of 
the  play,  is  always  humorous.  Even 
later,  when  the  tragic  tone  is  deepen- 
ing, the  whipping  of  Thyreus,  in  spite 
of  Antony's  rage,  moves  mirth.  A 
play  of  which  all  this  can  truly  be  said 
may  well  be  as  masterly  as  "Othello*' 
or  **Macbeth,"  and  more  delifi^tful; 
but,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
it  cannot  possibly  excite  the  same  emo- 
tions. It  does  not  attempt  to  do  so; 
and  to  regard  it  as  though  it  made  this 
attempt  is  to  miss  its  specific  character 
and  the  intention  of  its  author. 

That  character  depends  only  in  part 
on  Shakespeare's  fidelity  to  his  histori- 
cal authority.  This  fidelity  (I  may  re- 
mark) is  often  greatly  exaggerated;  for 
Shakespeare  did  not  merely  present  the 
story  of  ten  years  as  though  it  occupied 
perhaps  one-fifth  of  that  time,  nor  did 
he  merely  Invent  freely,  but  in  critical 
places  he  made  startling  changes  in  the 
order  and  combination  of  events.  Still 
it  may  be  said  that,  dealing  with  a  his- 
tory so  famous,  he  could  not  well  make 
the  first  half  of  his  play  very  exciting. 
movlMg,  or  tragic.  And  this  is  true  so 
far  as  mere  situations  and  events  are 
concerned.  But,  If  he  had  chosen,  he 
might  easily  have  heightened  the  tone 
and  tension  In  another  way.  He  might 
have  made  the  story  of  Antony's  at- 
tempt to  break  his  bondage,  and  the 
Btory  of  his  relapse,  extremely  exclt- 
fngr,  by  portraying  with  all  his  force  the 


severity  of  the  struggle  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  fatal  step.  And  the  struc- 
ture of  the  play  might  seem  at  first  to 
suggest  this  Intention.  At  the  opening 
Antony  Is  shown  almost  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  infatuation;  for  Cleopatra  is 
not  sure  of  her  power  over  him,  exerts 
all  her  fascination  to  detain  him,  and 
plays  the  part  of  the  innocent  victim 
who  has  yielded  to  passion  and  must 
now  expect  to  be  deserted  by  her  se- 
ducer. Alarmed,  and  ashamed  at  the 
news  of  the  results  of  his  inaction,  he 
rouses  .himself,  tears  himself  away, 
and  speeds  to  Italy.  His  very  com- 
ing is  enough  to  frighten  Pompey  into 
peace.  He  reconciles  himself  with  Oc- 
tavius,  and,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
good  and  beautiful  Octavia,  seems  to 
have  knit  a  bond  of  lasting  amity  with 
her  brother,  and  to  have  guarded  him- 
self against  the  passion  that  threatened 
him  with  ruin.  At  this  point  his 
power,  the  world's  peace,  and  his  own 
peace,  appear  to  be  secured;  his  for- 
tune has  mounted  to  its  apex.  But 
soon  (very  mvch  sooner  than  In  Plu- 
tarch's story)  comes  the  downward  turn 
or  counter-stroke.  New  causes  of  of- 
fence arise  between  the  brothers-in- 
law.  To  remove  them  Octavia  leaves 
her  husband  in  Athens  and  hurries  to 
Rome.  Immediately  Antony  returns 
to  Cleopatra  and,  falling  at  once  into  a 
far  more  abject  slavery  than  before,  is 
quickly  driven  to  his  doom. 

Now  Shakespeare,  I  say,  with  his 
matchless  power  of  depicting  an  in- 
ward struggle,  might  have  made  this 
story,  even  where  it  could  not  furnish 
him  with  thrilling  incidents,  the  source 
of  powerful  tragic  emotions;  and,  in 
doing  so,  he  would  have  departed  from 
his  authority  merely  In  his  conception 
of  the  hero's  character.  But  he  does 
no  such  thing  till  the  catastrophe  is 
near.  Antony  breaks  away  from  Cleo- 
patra without  any  strenuous  conflict. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  we  are  pre- 
vented from  feeling  any  real  doubt  of 
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bis     return—through     the     Impression 
made  on  us  by  Octavius,  through  occa- 
sional   glimpses    into    Antony's   mind, 
through  the  absence  of  any  doubt  in 
Enorbarbus,  through  scenes  in  Alexan- 
dria which  display  Cleopatra  and  dis- 
play her  irresistible.     And  finally,  the 
downward  turn  itself,  the  fatal  step  of 
Antony's  return,  is  shown  without  the 
slightest   emphasis.      Nay,    it   is    not 
shown,  it  is  only  reported:  and. not  a 
line  portrays  any  inward  struggle  pre- 
ceding it     On  this  side  also,  then,  the 
drama  makes  no  attempt  to  rival  the 
other  tragedies;  and  it  was  essential  to 
its  own  peculiar  character  and  its  most 
transcendent  effects  that  this  attempt 
should  not  be  made,  but  that  Antony's 
passion    should   be    represented    as   a 
force  which  he  could  hardly  even  de- 
sire to  resist    By  the  very  scheme  of 
the  work,  therefore,  tragic  impressions 
of  any  great  volume  or  depth  were  re- 
served for  the  last  stage  of  the  con- 
flict; while  the  main  interest,  down  to 
the  battle  of  Actium,  was  directed  to 
matters    exceedingly    interesting    and 
even,  in  the  wider  sense,  dramatic,  but 
neither  terrible  nor  piteous— on  the  one 
hand,  the  political  aspect  of  the  story; 
on  the  other,  the  personal  causes  which 
helped  to  make  the  issue  inevitable. 

The  political  situation  and  Its  devel- 
opment are  simple.  The  story  is  taken 
up  almost  where  it  was  left  years  be- 
fore, in  ''Julius  Caesar."  There  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  to  prevent  the  rule  of  one 
man,  assassinate  Caesar.  Their  pur- 
pose is  condemned  to  failure,  not 
merely  because  they  make  mistakes, 
but  because  that  political  necessity 
which  Napoleon  identified  with  destiny 
requires  the  rule  off  one  man.  They 
spill  Caesar's  blood,  but  his  spirit  walks 
abroad  and  turns  their  swords  against 
their  own  breasts;  and  the  world  is 
left  divided  among  three  men,  his 
friends  and  his  heir.  Here  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra"  takes  up  the  tale;  and 


its  business,  from  this  point  of  view., 
is  to  show  the  reduction  of  these  three 
to  one.  That  Lepidus  will  not  be  this 
one  was  clear  already  in  ''Juliua 
Caesar";  it  must  be  Octavlus  or  An- 
tony. Both  ambitious,  they  are  also 
men  of  such  opposite  tempers  that  they 
would  scarcely  long  agree  even  if  they 
wished  to,  and  even  if  destiny  were  not 
stronger  than  they.  As  it  is,  one  of 
them  has  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  end» 
sacrifices  everything  for  it  uses  every- 
thing as  a  means  to  It  The  other^ 
though  far  the  greater  soldier  and  wor- 
shipped by  his  followers,  has  no  such 
singleness  of  aim;  nor  yet  is  power, 
however  desirable  to  him,  the  most  de- 
sirable thing  in  the  world.  At  the  be- 
ginning he  is  risking  it  for  love;  at  the 
end  he  has  lost  his  half  of  the  world, 
and  lost  his  life,  and  Octavius  rules 
alone.  Whether  Shakespeare  had  this 
clearly  in  his  mind  Is  a  question  neither 
answerable  nor  important;  this  is  what 
came  out  of  his  mind. 

Shakespeare,  I  think,  took  little  in- 
terest in  the  character  of  Octavius,  and 
he  has  not  made  it  wholly  clear.     It  is 
not  distinct  in  Plutarch's  "Life  of  An- 
tony"; and  I  have  not  found  traces  that 
the  poet  studied  closely  the  "Life  of 
Octavius,"  included  in  North's  volume. 
To  Shakespeare  he  is  one  of  those  men, 
like  Bolingbroke  and  Ulysses,  who  have 
plenty   of  "Judgment"  and  not  much 
"blood."    Victory  in  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  poet  almost  always  goes  to 
such  men;  and  he  makes  us  respect, 
fear,  and  dislike  them.    His  Octavius  is 
very  formidable.    His  cold  determina- 
tion half  paralyzes  Antony;  it  is  so  even 
in    "Julius   Caesar."    In    "Antony    and 
Cleopatra"  Octavius  is  more  than  once 
in  the  wrong,  but  he  never  admits  it; 
he  silently  pushes  his  rival  a  step  back- 
ward; and,  when  he  ceases  to  fear,  be 
shows  contempt      He  neither  enjoys 
war  nor  is  great  in  it;  at  first,  there- 
fore, he  is  anxious  about  the  power  of 
Pompey,  and  stands  in  need  of  Antony. 
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Ab  soon  as  Antony's  presence  has 
served  his  turn,  and  he  has  patched  up 
a  union  with  him  and  seen  him  safely 
off  to  Athens,  he  destroys  first  Pom- 
pey  and  next  Lepidus.  Then,  dexter- 
ously using  Antony's  faithlessness  to 
Octavia  and  excesses  in  the  Bast  in  or- 
der to  put  himself  in  the  right,  he 
makes  for  his  victim  with  admirable 
celerity  while  he  Is  still  drunk  with  the 
Joy  of  reunion  with  Cleopatra.  For  his 
ends  Octavius  is  perfectly  efficient, 
but  he  is  so  partly  from  his  limitations. 
One  phrase  of  his  is  exceedingly  char- 
acteristic. When  Antony  in  rage  and 
desperation  challenges  him  to  single 
combat  Octavius  calls  him  **the  old 
ruffian.'*  There  is  a  horrid  aptness  in 
the  pharse,  but  it  disgusts  us.  It  is 
shameful  in  this  boy,  as  hard  and 
smooth  as  polished  steel,  to  feel  at  such 
a  time  nothing  of  the  greatness  of  his 
victim  and  the  tragedy  of  his  victim's 
falL  Though  the  challenge  of  Antony 
is  absurd,  we  would  give  much  to  see 
them  sword  to  sword.  And,  when  Cleo- 
patra by  her  death  cheats  the  con- 
queror of  his  prise,  we  feel  unmixed 
delight 

The  doubtful  point  in  the  character  is 
this.  Plutarch  says  that  Octavius  was 
reported  to  love  his  sister  Octavia 
dearly;  and  in  the  drama  he  several 
times  expresses  such  love.  When, 
then,  he  proposed  her  marriage  with 
Antony  (for  of  course  it  was  he  who 
spoke  through  Agrippa),  was  he  honest, 
or  was  he  laying  a  trap  and,  in  doing 
so,  sacrificing  his  sister?  Did  he  hope 
the  marriage  would  really  unite  him 
with  his  brother-in-law;  or  did  he 
noerely  mean  it  to  be  a  source  of  future 
differences;  or  did  be  calculate  that, 
whether  it  secured  peace  or  dissension, 
it  would  in  either  case  bring  him  great 
advantage?     Shakespeare,     who     was 

>  "Kow  whUett  Antonlas  was  boile  lo  thla 
preparatioo,  Octania  bit  wife,  whom  he  had 
]«ft  at  B4Hne.  woold  needs  take  sea  to  come  Tnto 
Mm.  Her  brother  Octauias  Oeesar  was  willing 
TDto  it,  not  for  his  respect  at  all  (as  most 
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quite  as  intelligent  as  his  readers,  must 
have  asked  himself  some  such  ques- 
tion; but  he  may  have  chosen  not  to 
answer  it  even  to  himself;  and,  in  any 
case,  he  has  left  the  actor  (at  least  the 
actor  in  days  later  than  his  own)  to 
choose  an  answer.  If  I  were  forced  to 
choose,  I  should  take  the  view  that 
Octavius  was,  at  any  rate,  not  wholly 
honest;  partly  because  I  think  this 
view  best  suits  Shakespeare's  usual 
way  of  conceiving  a  character  of  this 
kind;  partly  because  Plutarch  con- 
strued in  this  manner  Octavius's  be- 
havior in  regard  to  his  sister  at  a  later 
time,  and  this  hint  might  naturally  in- 
fiuence  the  poet's  way  of  Imagining  his 
earlier  action.* 

Though  the  character  of  Octavius  is 
neither  attractive  nor  wholly  clear,  his 
figure  is  invested  with  a  certain  tragic 
dignity,  because  he  is  felt  to  be  the 
Man  of  Destiny,  the  agent  of  forces 
against  which  the  intentions  of  an  in- 
dividual would  avail  nothing.  He  is 
represented  as  having  himself  jome 
feeling  of  this  kind.  His  lament  over 
Antony,  his  grief  that  their  stars  were 
irreconcilable,  may  be  genuine,  though 
we  should  be  surer  if  it  were  uttered 
In  soliloquy.  His  austere  words  to  Oc- 
tavia again  may  speak  bis  true  mind:— 

Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time, 
which  drives 

O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessi- 
ties; 

But  let  determined  things  to  destiny 

Hold  unbewailed  their  way. 

In  any  case  the  feeling  of  destiny 
comes  through  to  us.  It  is  aided  by 
slight  touches  of  supernatural  effect; 
first  in  the  Soothsayer's  warning  to  An- 
tony that  his  genius  or  angel  \9  over- 
powered whenever  he  is  near  Octavius; 
then   in   the   strangely  effective  scene 

authors  do  report)  as  for  that  he  misht  haTo  an 
booest  cokmr  to  make  warre  with  Antonius  if 
he  did  mlsose  her,  and  not  esteeme  of  her  as  she 
onght  to  be."— "Life  of  Antony"  (North's  Trans- 
lation),  sect.   29. 
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where  Antony's  soldiers,  in  the  night 
before  his  last  battle,  hear  music  in  the 
air  or  under  the  earth: 

'Tis  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony 

loved. 
Now  leaves  him. 

And  to  the  influence  of  this  feeling  in 
giving  impress!  veness  to  the  story  is 
added  that  of  the  immense  scale  and 
world-wide  issue  of  the  conflict  Bven 
the  distances  traversed  by  fleets  and 
armies  enhance  this  effect 

And  yet  there  seems  to  be  something 
half-hearted  in  Shakespeare's  appeal 
here,  something  even  Ironical  in  his 
presentation  of  this  conflict  Its  external 
magnitude,  like  Antony's  magniflcence 
in  lavishing  realms  and  gathering  the 
kings  of  the  E^ast  in  his  support  falls 
to  uplift  or  dilate  the  imagination. 
The  struggle  in  Lear's  little  Island 
seems  to  us  to  have  an  inflnitely  wider 
scope.  It  is  here  that  we  are  some- 
thnes  reminded  of  ''Trollus  and  Cres- 
sida,"  and  the  cold  and  disenchanting 
light  that  is  there  cast  on  the  Trojan 
War.  The  spectacle  which  he  portrays 
leaves  Shakespeare  quite  undazzled;  he 
even  makes  it  appear*  inWardly  small. 
The  lordship  of  the  world,  we  ask  our- 
selves, what  is  it  worth,  and  in  what 
spirit  do  these  "world-sharers"  contend 
for  it?  They  are  no  champions  of 
their  country  like  Henry  V.  The  cob- 
queror  knows  not  even  the  glory  of 
battle.  Their  aims,  for  all  we  see,  are 
as  personal  as  if  they  were  captains 
of  banditti;  and  they  are  followed 
merely  from  self-interest  or  private  at- 
tachment The  scene  on  Pompey's  gal- 
ley is  full  of  this  irony.  One  *third 
part  of  the  world"  is  carried  drunk  to 
bed.  In  the  midst  of  this  mock  boon- 
companionship  the  pirate  whispers  to 
his  leader  to  cut  flrst  the  cable  of  his 
ship  and  then  the  throats  of  the  other 
two  Emperors;  and  we  should  not 
greatly  care  if  Pompey  took  the  ad- 
vice.    Later,  a  short  scene,  totally  use- 


less to  the  plot,  and.  purely  satiric  in 
its  purport,  is  slipped  in  to  show  Ven- 
tidius  afraid  to  pursue  his  Parthian 
conquests  because  it  is  not  safe  for 
Antony's  lieutenant  to  outdo  his  mas- 
ter. A  painful  sense  of  hollowness 
oppresses  us.  We  know  too  well  what 
must  happen  in  a  world  so  splendid,  so 
false,  and  so  petty.  We  turn  for  re- 
lief from  the  political  game  to  those 
who  are  sure  to  lose  it;  to  those  who 
love  some  human  being  better  than  a 
prise,  to  Eros  and  Charmlan  and  Iras; 
to  Enobarbus,  whom  the  world  cor- 
rupts, but  who  has  a  heart  that  can 
break  with  shame;  to  the  lovers,  who 
seem  to  us  to  flnd  in  death  something 
better  than  their  victor's  life. 

This  presentation  of  the  outward  con- 
flict has  two  results.  First  it  blunts 
our  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  Antony's 
fall  from  prosperity.  Indeed  this  feel- 
ing, which  we  might  expect  to  be  un- 
usually acute,  is  not  so;  it  is  less  acute, 
for  example,  than  the  like  feeling  in 
the  case  of  Richard  II,  who  loses  so 
much  smaller  a  realm.  Our  deeper 
sympathies  are  focussed  rather  on  An- 
tony's heart  on  the  inward  fall  to 
which  the  enchantment  of  passion  leads 
him,  and  the  inward  greatness  which 
succeeds  it  And  the  second  result  is 
this.  The  greatness  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  In  their  fall  is  so  much 
heightened  by  contrast  with  the  world 
they  lose  and  the  conqueror  who  wins 
it,  that  the  positive  element  in  the  flnal 
tragic  impression,  the  element  of  recon- 
ciliation, is  strongly  emphasized.  The 
peculiar  effect  of  the  drama  depends 
partly,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  ab- 
sence of  deflnitely  tragic  scenes  and 
events  in  its  first  half,  btt  it  depends 
quite  as  much  on  this  emphasis.  In  any 
Shakespearean  tragedy  we  watch  some 
elect  spirit  colliding  through  its  error 
and  defect  with  a  superhuman  power 
which  bears  it  down;  amd  yet  we  feel 
that  this  spirit,  even  in  the  error  and 
defect,  rises  by  Its  greatness  into  ideal 
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union  with  the  power  that  overwhelms 
it  In  some  tragedies  this  latter  feel- 
ing is  relatively  weak.  In  '*Antopy 
and  Cleopatra*'  it  Is  unusually  strong; 
stronger,  with  some  readers  at  least 
than  the  fear  and  grief  and  pity  with 
which  they  contemplate  the  tragic  er- 
ror and  the  advance  of  doom. 

•  The  two  aspects  of  the  tragedy  are 
presented  together  In  the  opening 
scene.  Here  is  the  first  In  Cleo- 
patra's palace  one  friend  of  Antony  Is 
describing  to  another.  Just  arrived 
from  Rome,  the  dotage  of  their  great 
general  ;^  and,  as  the  lovers  enter,  he 
exclaims:— 

Lool£,  where  they  come: 
Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see 

In  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  trans- 
formed 
Into  a  strumpefs  fool:  behold  and  see. 

With  the  next  words  the  other  aspect 
appears:— 

Cleo.    If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how 

much. 
Ant,   There's  beggary  in  the  love  that 

can  be  reckoned. 
Cleo,    I'll  set  a  bourne  how  far  to  be 

beloved. 
Ant,    Then  must  thou  needs  find  out 

new  heaven,  new  earth. 

And  directly  after,  when  he  is  pro- 
voked by  reminders  of  the  news  from 
Bome:— 

Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt  and  the  wide 

arch 
Of  the  ranged  empire  fall!    Here  is  my 

space. 
Kingdoms  are  clay:  our  dungy  earth 

alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man:  the  nobleness  of 

life 
Is  to  I  do  thus. 

Here  is  the  tragic  excess,  and  with  it 
the  tragic  greatness,  the  capacity  of 
finding  in  something  the  infinite,  and 


of  pursuing  it  into  the  jaws  of  death. 
The  two  aspects  are  shown  here  with 
the  exaggeration  proper  In  dramatic 
characters.  Neither  the  phrase  "a 
strumpet's  fool,"  nor  the  assertion  "the 
nobleness  of  life  is  to  do  thus,"^  an- 
swers to  the  total  effect  of  the  play. 
But  the  truths  they  exaggerate  are 
equally  essential;  and  the  commoner 
mistake  in  criticism  is  to  understate 
the  second.  It  is  plain  that  the  love  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  destructive; 
that  In  some  way  It  clashes  with  the 
nature  of  things;  that,  while  they  are 
sitting  In  their  paradise  like  gods,  its 
walls  move  inward  and  crush  them  at 
last  to  death.  This  is  no  invention  of 
moralizing  critics;  it  is  In  the  play;  and 
any  one  familiar  with  Shakespeare 
would  expect  beforehand  to  find  it 
there.  But  then  to  forget  because  of  it 
the  other  side,  to  deny  the  name  of 
love  to  this  ruinous  passion,  to  speak 
as  though  the  lovers  had  utterly  missed 
the  good  of  life,  is  to  mutilate  the  trag- 
edy and  to  ignore  a  great  part  of  its 
effect  upon  us.  For  we  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  passion;  we  feel  in 
it  the  infinity  there  is  in  man;  even 
while, .  we  acquiesce  in  their  defeat 
we  are  exulting  in  their  victory;  and 
when  they  have  vanished  we  say, 

the  odds  is  gone, 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon. 

Though  we  hear  nothing  from  Shake- 
speare of  the  cruelty  of  Plutarch's  An- 
tony, or  of  the  misery  caused  by  his 
boundless  profusion,  we  do  not  feel  the 
hero  of  the  tragedy  to  be  a  man  of  the 
noblest  type,  like  Brutus,'  Hamlet,  or 
Othello.  He  seeks  power  merely  for 
himself  and  uses  it  for  his  own  pleas- 
ure. He  is  in  some  respects  unscru- 
pulous; and,  while  it  would  be  unjust 
to  regard  his  marriage  exactly  as  if  it 
were  one  in  private  life,  we  resent  his 
treatment  of  Octavla,  whose  character 
Shakespeare   was  obliged  to  leave  a 
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mere  sketch,  lest  our  feeling  for  the 
hero  and  heroine  should  be  too  much 
chilled.  Yet,  for  all  this,  we  sympa- 
thize warmly  with  Antony,  are  greatly 
drawn  to  him,  and  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  noble  nature  half  spoiled 
by  his  time. 

It  is  a  large,  on^n^  generous,  expan- 
sive nature,  quite  free  from  envy,  capa- 
ble of  great  magnanimity,  even  of  en- 
tire devotion.  Antony  is  unreserved, 
naturally  straightforward,  we  may  al- 
most say  simple.  He  can  admit  faults, 
accept  advice  and  even  reproof,  take 
a  Jest  against  himself  with  good- 
humor. 

He  is  courteous  (to  Lepidus,  for  ex- 
ample, whom  Ckrtavius  treats  with  cold 
contempt);  and,  though  he  can  be  ex- 
ceedingly dignified,  he  seems  to  pre- 
fer a  blunt  though  sympathetic  plain- 
ness, which  is  one  cause  of  the  attach- 
ment of  his  soldiers.  He  has  none 
of  the  faults  of  the  brooder,  the  senti- 
mentalist, or  the  man  of  principle;  his 
nature  tends  to  splendid  action  and 
lusty  enjoyment  But  he  is  neither  a 
mere  soldier  nor  a  mere  sensualist  He 
has  imagination,  the  temper  of  an  artist 
who  revels  in  abundant  and  rejoicing 
appetites,  feasts  his  senses  on  the  glow 
and  richness  of  life,  flings  himself  into 
its  mirth  and  revelry,  yet  feels  the 
poetry  in  all  this,  and  is  able  also  to 
put  it  by  and  be  more  than  content 
with  the  hardships  of  adventure.  Such 
a  man  could  never  have  sought  a  crown 
^  by  a  murder  like  Macbeth*8,  or,  like 
Brutus,   have   killed   on   principle   the 

*  Aot.     Erm,    tboa   jet  bebold'st   me? 

Ero«.  Ay,    noble    lord. 

Ant.     Sometime   we   aee   a   cloud   that's   drag- 
(Kilab; 
A   vapor,    scmietlme,   like   a  bear  or  Hon, 
A    tower'd  citadel,   a   pendant  rock, 
A    forited    mountain,    or    blue    promontory 
With    trees    uiwn't.    that    nod  unto    the    world, 
And    mock    our   eyes    with    air:    thou   hast    seen 

these  signs; 
They   are   black    vesper's   i)egeants. 

Eros.  Ay.   my  lord. 

Ant.     That   which  is   now   a   horse,  even   with 
a  thou<;ht 
The    rack    dialimns,    and    makes    It    indistinct, 


man  who  loved  him,  or  have  lost  the 
world  for  a  Cressida. 

Beside  this  strain  of  poetry  he  has 
a  keen  intellect  a  swift  perception  of 
the  lie  of  things,  and  much  quickness 
in  shaping  a  course  to  suit  them.  In 
** Julius  Caesar"  he  shows  this  aftar 
the  assassination,  when  he  appears  as 
a  dexterous  politician  as  well  as  a 
warm-hearted  frieiid.  He  admires 
what  is  fine,  and  ctin  fully  appreciate 
the  nobility  of  Brutus;  but  he  is  sure 
that  Brutus's  ideas  are  moonshine,  that 
(as  he  says  In  our  play)  Brutus  is  mad; 
and,  since  his  mighty  friend,  who  was 
immeasurably  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world,  has  perished,  he  sees  no  reason 
why  the  inheritance  should  not  be  his 
own.  Full  of  genuine  grief,  he  uses 
his  grief  like  an  artist  to  work  on  oth- 
ers, and  greets  his  success  with  the 
glee  of  a  successful  adventurer.  In 
the  earlier  play  he  proves  himself  a 
master  of  eloquence,  and  especially  of 
pathos;  and  he  does  so  again  in  the 
later.  With  a  few  words  about  his 
fall,  he  draws  tears  from  his  followers 
and  even  from  the  caustic  humorist 
Enobarbus.  Like  Richard  II,  he  sees 
his  own  fall  with  the  eyes  ^of  a  poet 
but  a  poet  much  greater  than  the  young 
Shakespeare,  who  could  never  have 
written  Antony's  wonderful  speech 
about  the  sunset  clouds.*  But  we  lis- 
ten to  Antony,  as  we  do  not  to  Richard, 
with  entire  sympathy,  partly  because 
he  is  never  unmanly,  partly  because  he 
himself  is  sympathetic  and  longs  for 
sympathy. 

As  water  It  in  water. 

Eros.  It   does,    my    lord. 

Ant.  &Iy  good  knave  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body:  here  1  am  Antony; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt;  and  th»>  queen,— 
Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had  mine; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto't 
A  milli(m  more,  now  lost.  —  she,  Bros,  has 
Pack'd   cards    with    Caesar,    and    false-play'd    my 

glory 
Unto   an   enemy's   triumph. 

Nay.    weep   not.    gentle    Eros;    there    is    left    ui 
Ounelves   to   end    ourselves. 
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The  first  of  living  soldiers,  an  able 
politician,  a  most  persuasive  orator, 
Antony  nevertheless  was  not  born  to 
mle  the  world.  He  enjoys  being  a 
great  man,  but  he  has  not  the  love  of 
rule  for  rule's  sake.  Power  for  him 
is  chiefly  a  means  to  pleasure..  The 
pleasure  he  wants  is  so  huge  that  he 
needs  a  huge  power;  but  half  the  world, 
even  a  third  of  it,  would  suflSce.  He 
will  not  pocket  wrongs,  but  he  shows 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  get  rid  of  his 
fellow  Triumvirs  and  reign  alone.  He 
never  minded  being  subordinate  to  Ju- 
lius Ccesar.  By  women  he  is  not  only 
attracted  but  governed;  from  the  effect 
of  Cleopatra's  taunts  we  can  see  that 
he  had  been  governed  by  Fulvia.  Nor 
has  he  either  the  patience  or  the  stead- 
fastness of  a  bom  ruler.  He  contends 
fitfully,  and  is  prone  to  take  the  step 
that  is  easiest  at  the  moment  This 
is  the  reason  why  he  consents  to  marry 
Octavia.  It  seems  the  shortest  way  out 
of  an  awkward  situation.  He  does  not 
Intend  even  to  try  to  be  true  to  her. 
He  will  not  think  of  the  distant 
consequences. 

A  man  who  loved  power  even  as 
thousands  of  insignificant  pec^le  love 
it  would  have  made  a  sterner  struggle 
than  Antony's  against  his  enchantment. 
He  can  hardly  be  said  to  struggle  at 
all.  He  brings  himself  to  leave  Cleo- 
patra only  because  he  knows  he  will 
return.  In  every  moment  of  his  ab- 
sence, whether  he  wake  or  sleep,  a 
siren  music  in  his  blood  is  singing 
him  back  to  her,  and  to  this  music, 
however  he  may  be  occupied,  the  soul 
^withln  bis  soul  leans  and  listens.  The 
joy  of  life  had  always  culminated  for 
him  in  the  love  of  women:  he  could 
say  "no"  to  none  of  them:  of  Octavia 
herself  he  speaks  like  a  poet  When 
he  meets  Cleopatra  he  finds  his  Ab- 
solute. She  satisfies,  nay  glorifies,  his 
whole  being.  She  intoxicates  his 
senses.  Her  wiles,  her  taunts,  her  fu- 
ries  and    meltings,    her   laughter   and 


tears,  bewitch  him  all  alike.  She  loves 
what  he  loves,  and  she  surpasses  him. 
She  can  drink  him  to  his  bed,  out-Jest 
his  practical  Jokes,  out-act  the  best 
actress  who  ever  amused  him,  out-daz- 
zle his  own  magnificence.  She  is  his 
playfellow,  and  yet  a  great  queen. 
Angling  in  the  river,  playing  billiards, 
fiourishing  the  sword  he  used  at  Phl- 
lippi,  hopping  forty  paces  in  a  public 
street  she  remains  an  enchantress. 
Her  spirit  is  made  of  wind  and  fiame, 
and  the  poet  in  him  worships  her  no 
less  than  the  man.  He  is  under  no  ' 
illusion  about  her,  knows  all  her  faults, 
sees  through  her  wiles,  l)elieves  her 
capable  of  betraying  him.  It  makes 
no  difference.  She  is  his  heart's  desire 
made  perfect.  To  love  her  is  what  he 
was  bom  for.  What  have  the  gods  in 
heaven  to  say  against  it?  To  im- 
agine heaven  is  to  imagine  her;  to  die 
is  to  rejoin  her.  To  deny  that  this  is 
love  is  the  madness  of  morality.  He 
gives  her  every  atom  of  his  heart 

She  destroys  him.  Shakespeare, 
availing  himself  of  the  historic  fact 
portrays,  on  Antony's  return  to  her,  the 
suddenness  and  depth  of  his  descent. 
In  spite  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  pro- 
tests of  his  captains,  the  entreaties 
even  of  a  private  soldier,  he  fights  by 
sea  simply  and  solely  because  she 
wishes  it  Then  in  mid-battle,  when 
she  flies,  he  deserts  navy  and  army  and 
his  faithful  thousands  and  follows  her. 
"I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame," 
cries  Scarus;  and  we  feel  the  dishonor 
of  the  hero  keenly.  Then  Shakespeare 
begins  to  raise  him  again.  First  his 
own  overwhelming  sense  of  shame  re- 
deems him.  Next,  we  watch  the  rage 
of  the  dying  lion.  Then  the  mere  sally 
before  the  final  defeat— a  sally  dis- 
missed by  Plutarch  in  three  lines— Is 
magnified  into  a  battle,  in  which  An- 
tony displays  to  us,  and  himself  feels 
for  the  last  time,  the  glory  of  his  sol- 
diership. And,  throughout  the  mag- 
nanimity and  gentleness  which   shine 
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through  his  desperation  endear  him  to 
us.  How  beautiful  Is  his  affection  for 
his  followers  and  eyen  for  his  ser- 
vants, and  the  devotion  they  return! 
How  noble  his  reception  of  the  news 
that  Enorbarbus  has  deserted  him. 
How  touchlngly  significant  the  refusal 
of  Eros  either  to  kill  him  or  survive 
him!  How  pathetic  and  even  sublime 
the  completeness  of  his  love  for  Cleo- 
patra! His  anger  Is  bom  and  dies  in 
an  hour.  One  tear,  one  kiss,  outweighs 
his  ruin.  He  believes  she  has  sold 
him  to  his  enemy,  yet  he  kills  himself 
because  he  hears  that  she  Is  dead. 
When,  dying,  he  learns  that  she  has  de- 
ceived him  once  more,  no  thought  of  re- 
proach crosses  his  mind:  he  simply  asks 
to  be  carried  to  her.  He  knows  well 
that  she  is  not  capable  of  dying  because 
he  dies,  but  that  does  not  sting  him; 
he  only  calls  back  his  last  breath  to  ad- 
vise her  for  the  days  to  come.  Shake- 
speare borrowed  from  Plutarch  the 
final  speech  of  Antony.  It  is  fine,  but 
it  is  not  miraculous.  The  miraculous 
speeches  belong  only  to  his  own  hero:— 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying;  only 
I  here  importune  death  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  my  lips; 

or  the  first  words  he  utters  when  he 
hears  of  Cleopatra's  death:— 

Unarm,  Bros:  the  long  day's  task  is 

done. 
And  we  must  sleep. 

If  he  meant  the  task  of  statesman  and 
warrior,  that  is  not  what  his  words 
mean  to  us.  They  remind  us  of  words 
more  familiar  and  less  great- 
No  rest  but  the  grave  for  the  pilgrim 
of  love. 

And  he  is  more  than  love's  pilgrim;  he 
is  love's  martyr. 


surd,  would  seem  an  insult  If  only 
one  could  hear  her  own  remarks  upon 
it!  But  I  had  to  choose  between  thla 
absurdity  and  the  plan  of  giving  her 
the  whole  hour;  and  to  that  plan  there 
was  (me  fatal  objection.  She  has  been 
described  (by  Ten  Brink)  as  a  courtesan 
of  genius.  So  brief  a  description  must 
needs  be  incomplete.  Cleopatra,  for 
example,  never  forgets,  and,  if  we  read 
aright,  we  never  forget,  that  shd  Is  a 
great  queen.  Still  the  phrase  is  excel- 
lent; only  a  public  lecture  is  no  occa- 
sion for  the  full  analysis  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  character  it  descrit)es. 

Shakespeare  has  paid  Cleopatra  a 
unique  compliment  The  hero  dies  in 
the  fourth  Act,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fifth  is  devoted  to  the  heroine.*  In  that 
Act  she  becomes  unquestionably  a 
tragic  character,  but,  it  appears  to  me, 
not  till  then.  This,  no  doubt  is  a  her- 
esy, but  as  I  cannot  help  holding  it 
and  as  it  is  connected  with  the  re- 
marks already  made  on  the  first  half 
of  the  play,  I  will  state  it  more  fully. 
Cleopatra  stands  in  a  group  with  Ham- 
let and  Falstaff.  We  might  join  with 
them  lago,  but  that  he  is  decidedly 
their  hiferior  in  one  particular  quality. 
They  are  inexhaustible.  You  feel  that 
If  they  were  alive  and  you  spent  your 
whole  life  with  them,  their  infinite  va- 
riety could  never  be  staled  by  custom; 
they  would  continue  every  day  to  sur- 
prise, perplex,  and  delight  you.  Shake- 
speare has  bestowed  on  each  of  them, 
though  they  differ  so  much,  his  own 
originality,  his  genius.  He  has  given 
It  most  fully  to  Hamlet  to  whom  none 
of  the  chambers  of  experience  is  shut, 
and  perhaps  more  of  it  to  Cleopatra 
than  to  Falstaff.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
ask  whether  Cleopatra,  in  the  first  four 
Acts,  is  a  tragic  figure  like  Hamlet,  we 
surely  cannot  answer  "yes."  Naturally 
it  does  not  follow  that  she  is  a  comic 


TO  reserve  a  fragment  of  an  honr  for     ^J^^^,  t  T-r^'J^t  "^u^^t^^ 
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figure  like  Falstaff.  This  would  be 
absurd;  for,  even  If  she  were  ridiculous 
like  Falstaff,  she  is  not  ridiculous  to 
berself;  she  is  uo  humorist  And  yet 
there  Is  a  certain  likeness.  She  shares 
a  weakness  with  Falstaff— vanity;  and 
when  she  displays  it,  as  she  does  quite 
naively  (for  Instance,  in  the  second  in- 
terview with  the  Messenger),  she  does 
become  comic.  Again,  though  like 
Falstaff  she  is  irresistible,  and  carries 
US  away  no  less  than  the  people  around 
her,  we  are  secretly  aware,  in  the 
midst  of  our  delight,  that  her  empire  is 
built  on  sand.  And  finally,  as  his  love 
for  the  Prince  gives  dignity  and  pathos 
to  Falstaff  In  his  overthrow,  so  what 
raises  Cleopatra  at  last  into  tragedy  Is, 
in  part,  that  which  some  critics  have 
denied  her,  her  love  for  Antony. 

Many  unpleasant  things  can  be  said 
of  Cleopatra;  and  the  more  are  said  the 
more  wonderful  she  appears.  The  ex- 
ercise of  sexual  attraction  Is  the  ele- 
ment of  her  life;  and  she  has  developed 
nature  into  a  consummate  art  When 
she  cannot  exert  it  on  the  present  lover 
she  imagines  Its  effects  on  him  in  ab- 
sence. Longing  for  the  living,  she 
remembers  with  pride  and  joy  the 
dead;  and  the  past  which  the  furious 
Antony  holds  up  to  her  as  a  picture  of 
shame  is,  for  her,  glory.  She  cannot 
see  an  ambassador,  scarcely  even  a 
messenger,  without  desiring  to  bewitch 
him.  Her  mind  is  saturated  with  this 
element  If  she  is  dark,  it  is  because 
the  sun  himself  has  been  amorous  of 
her.  Even  when  death  is  close  at 
hand  she  imagines  his  touch  as  a  lov- 
er's. She  embraces  him  that  she  may 
overtake  Iras  and  gain  Antony's  first 
kiss  in  the  other  world. 

She  lives  for  feeling.  Her  feelings 
are,  so  to  speak,  sacred,  and  pain  must 
not  come  near  her.  She  has  tried  num- 
berless exi)eriments  to  discover  the  eas- 
iest way  to  die.  Her  body  is  exqui- 
sitely sensitive,  and  her  emotions  mar- 
vellously swift      They  are  really  so; 


but  she  exaggerates  them  so  much,  and 
exhibits  them  so  continually  for  effect, 
that  some  readers  fancy  them  merely 
feigned.  They  are  all-important,  and 
everybody  must  attend  to  them.  She 
announces  to  her  women  that  she  is 
pale,  or  sick  and  sullen;  they  must 
lead  her  to  her  chamber  but  must  not 
speak  to  her.  She  is  as  strong  and 
supple  as  a  leopard,  can  drink  down  a 
master  of  the  revelry,  can  raise  her 
lover's  helpless  heavy  body  from  the 
ground  into  her  tower  with  the  aid  only 
of  two  women;  yet,  when  he  is  sitting 
apart  sunk  -in  shame,  she  must,  be 
supported  into  his  presence,  she  can- 
not stand,  her  head  droops,  she  will  die 
(it  is  the  opinion  of  Eros)  unless  he 
comforts  her.  When  she  hears  of  his 
nuirrlage  and  has  discharged  her  rage, 
she  bids  her  women  b^ar  her  away;  she 
faints;  at  least  she  would  faint  but 
that  she  remembers  various  questions 
she  wants  put  to  the  Messenger  about 
Octavia.  Enobarbus  has  seen  her  die 
twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment 
than  the  news  that  Antony  is  going  to 
Rome. 

Some  of  her  feelings  are  violent,  and, 
unless  for  a  purpose,  she  does  not 
dream  of  restraining  them;  her  slgha 
and  tears  are  winds  and  waters,  storlns 
and  tempests.  At  times,  as  when  she 
threatens  to  give  Charmian  bloody  teeth, 
or  hales  the  luckless  Messenger  up  and 
down  by  the  hair,  strikes  him  and 
draws  her  knife  on  him,  she  resem- 
bles (If  I  dare  say  It)  Doll  Tearsheet 
sublimated.  She  Is  a  mother;  but  the 
threat  of  Octavlus  to  destroy  her  chil- 
dren If  she  takes  her  own  life  passes 
by  her  like  the  wind  (a  point  where 
Shakespeare  contradicts  Plutarch). 
She  ruins  a  great  man,  but  shows  no 
sense  of  the  tragedy  of  his  ruin.  The 
anguish  of  spirit  that  appears  in  bis 
language  to  his  servants  Is  beyond  her; 
she  has  to  ask  Enobarbus  what  he 
means.  Can  we  feel  sure  that  she 
would  not  have  sacrificed  him  if  she 
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eould  have  saved  herself  by  doing  so? 
It  Is  not  even  certain  that  she  did  not 
attempt  it.  Antony  himself  believes 
that  she  did— that  the  fleet  went  over 
to  Octavius  by  her  orders.  That  she 
and  her  peopJe  deny  the  charge  proves 
nothing.  The  best  we  can  say  Is  that, 
if  it  were  true,  Shakespeare  would 
have  made  that  clear.  She  is  willing 
also  to  survive  her  lover.  Her  first 
thought,  to  follow  him  after  the  high 
Roman  fashion,  is  too  great  for  her. 
She  would  live  on  if  she  could,  and 
would  cheat  her  victor  too  of  the  best 
part  of  her  fortune.  The  thing  that 
drives  her  to  die  is  the  certainty  that 
she  will  be  carried  to  Rome  to  grace  his 
triumph.     That  alone  decides  her. 

The  marvellous  thing  Is  that  the 
knowledge  of  all  this  makes  hardly 
more  difference  to  us  than  it  did  to 
Antony.  It  seems  to  us  perfectly  nat- 
ural, nay,  in  a  sense  perfectly  right, 
that  her  lover  should  be  her  slave; 
that  her  women  should  adore  her  and 
die  with  her;  that  Enobarbus,  who 
foresaw  what  must  happen,  and  who 
opposes  her  wishes  and  braves  her 
anger,  should  talk  of  her  with  rapture 
and  feel  no  bitterness  against  her;  that 
Dolabella,  after  a  minute*s  conversa- 
tion, should  betray  to  her  his  master's 
intention  and  enable  her  to  frustrate 
It  And  when  Octavius  shows  himself 
proof  against  her  fascination,  instead 
of  admiring  him.  we  turn  from  him 
with  disgust  and  think  him  a  disgrace 


to  his  species.  Why?  It  Is  not  that 
we  consider  him  bound  to  fall  In  love 
with  her.  Enobarbus  did  not;  Dola- 
bella did  not;  we  ourselves  do  not. 
The  feeling  she  Inspires  was  felt  then, 
and  is  felt  now,  by  women  no  less  tium 
men,  and  would  have  been  shared  by 
Octavia  herself.  Doubtless  she  wrought 
magic  on  the  senses,  but  she  had  not 
extraordinary  beauty,  like  Helen's,  such 
beauty  as  seems  divine.*  Plutarch  says 
so.  The  man  who  wrote  the  sonnets  to 
the  dark  lady  would  have  known  it  for 
himself.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
add  to  her  age,  and  tells  us  of  her 
wrinkles  and  the  waning  of  her  lip. 
But  Enorbarbus,  in  his  very  mockery, 
calls  her  a  wonderful  piece  of  work. 
Dolabella  interrupts  her  with  the  cry, 
"Most  sovereign  creature,"  and  we  echo 
It.  And  yet  Octavius,  face  to  face 
with  her,  and  listening  to  her  voice, 
can  think  only  how  best  to  trap  her 
and  drag  her  to  public  dishonor  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.  We  forgive  him 
only  for  his  words  when  he  sees  her 
dead:— 

She  looks  like  sleep, 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

And  the  words,  I  confess,  sound  to  me 
more  like  Shakespeare's  than  his. 

That  which  makes  her  wonderful  and 
sovereign  laughs  at  definition,  but  she 
herself  came  nearest  naming  it  when, 
in  the  final  speech  (a  passage  surpassed 


"  Shateipeare,  It  aeems  dear,  Imagined  Cleo- 
patra a«  a  glp07>  And  this.  I  would  suggest. 
Is  the  explanation  of  a  word  which  has  caused 
much  dllBpalty.  Antony,  when  "all  is  lost," 
exclaims   (iv,   x,   88): 

"O  this  false  soul  of  Etol>t!  this  grere  charm.— 
Whose   eye    beclc'd    forth   my    wars,    and   called 

them  h(»ne. 
Whose  boscnn  was  my  crownet,   my  chief  end,— 
Like  a   right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose. 
BeguU'd   me   to   the  Tery   heart  of   loss. 

Pope  changed  "grare"  In  the  first  line  into 
•*gay."  Others  conjecture  "great"  and  "grand." 
Steevens  says  that  "grare"  means  "deadly," 
and  that  the  word  "is  often  used  by  Gbapman" 
ttQs;  tmt  hJs  qootatloos  do  not  prove  his  state- 


ment, and  certainly  in  Shakespeare  the  woni 
does  not  elsewhere  bear  that  sense.  It  could 
mean  "majestic,"  as  Johnson  tskes  it  here. 
Bnt  why  should  it  not  hare  Its  usual  meaning? 
Cle(^atra.  we  know,  was  a  being  of  "Infinite 
variety,"  and  her  eyes  may  sometimes  have 
had,  like  those  of  some  gipsies,  a  mysterious 
gravity  or  stdemnity  which  would  exert  a  spell 
more  potent  than  her  gaiety.  Their  color,  pre- 
sumably, was  what  is  called  "black";  but 
9urely  they  were  not,  as  Tennyson  Imagined, 
"bold  black  eyes."  Readers  interested  in  see- 
ing what  criticism  is  capable  of  may  like  to 
know  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  read,  for 
Che  first  line  of  the  quota tl<Hi  above,  "O  this 
folse   fowl   of  Egypt!   haggard   charmer." 
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in  poetry.  If  at  all,  only  by  the  final 
speech  of  Othello),  she  cries— 

I  am  fire  and  air;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. 

The  fire  and  air  which  at  death  break 
from  union  with  those  other  elements, 
transfigured  them  during  her  life,  and 
still  convert  into  engines  of  enchant- 
ment the  very  things  for  which  she  is 
condemned.      I  can  refer  only  to  one. 
She  loves  Antony.     We  should  marvel 
at  her  less  and  love  her  more  if  she 
loved  him  more— loved  him  well  enough 
to  follow  him  at  once  to  death;  but  it 
is  to  blunder  strangely  to  doubt  that 
she  loved  him,  or  that  her  glorious  de- 
scription of  him   (though  it  was  also 
meant  to  work  on  Dolabella)  came  from 
lier  heart.      Only  the  spirit  of  fire  and 
air  within  her  refuses  to  be  trammelled 
or  extinguished,  burns  its  way  through 
the  obstacles  of  fortune,  even  through 
the  resistance  of  her  love  and  grief, 
and  would  lead  her  undaunted  to  fresh 
life  and  the  conquest  of  new  worlds. 
It  is  this  which  makes  her  "strong  toil 
of  grace**  unbreakable;  speaks  in  her 
brows'  bent  and  every  tone  and  move- 
ment; glorifies  the  arts  and  the  rages 
which   in   another   would   merely  dis- 
gust or  amuse  us;  and,   in  the  final 
scenes  of  her  life,  fiames  into  such  bril- 
liance that  we  watch  her  entranced  as 
she  struggles  for  freedom,  and  thrilled 
with  triumph  as,  conquered,  she  puts 
her   conqueror   to   scorn   and   goes   to 
meet  her   lover   in   the  splendor  that 
crowned  and  robed  her  long  ago,  when 
her  barge  burnt  on  the  water  like  a 
burnished   throne,   and  she  floated  to 
Cydnus  on  the  enamored  stream  to  take 
him  captive  for  ever.* 

Why  is  it  that,  although  we  close 
the  book  in  a  triumph  which  is  more 
than  reconciliation,  this  is  mingled,  as 

•  Of  the  "good**  heroloes,  Imogen  la  the  one 
Wlio  has  most  of  this  spirit  of  fire  and  air; 
Mid  this  (in  onloo,  of  ooorse,  with  other  quali- 
tle«)   is  perhaps  the  ultimate  reason  why  for  so 


we  look  back  on  the  story,  with  a  sad- 
ness so  peculiar,  almost  the  sadness  of 
disenchantment?    Is  it  that,  when  the 
glow   has    faded,    Cleopatra's   ecstasy 
comes  to  appear,  I  would  not  say  facti- 
tious, but  an  effort  strained  and  pro- 
digious as  well  as  glorious,  not,  like 
Othello's  last  speech,  the  finar  expres- 
sion of  character,  of  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions which  have  dominated  a  whole 
life?     Perhaps  this  is  so,  but  there  is 
something  more,  something  that  sounds 
paradoxical:  we  are  saddened  by  the 
very  fact  that  the  catastrophe  saddens 
us  so  little;  It  pains  us  that  we  should 
feel   so  much   triumph   and   pleasure. 
In    "Romeo    and    Juliet,"    "Hamlet," 
"Othello,"  though  In  a  sense  we  accept 
the  deaths  of  hero  and  heroine,  we  feel 
a  keen  sorrow.    We  look  back,  think 
how  noble  or  beautiful  they  were,  wish 
that  fate  had  opposed  to  them  a  weaker 
enemy,  dream  possibly  of  the  life  they 
might  then  have  led.      Here  we  can 
hardly  do  this.      With  all  our  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  for  the  lovers  we 
do  not  wish  them  to  gain  the  world. 
It  is  better  for  the  world's  sake,  and 
not  less  for  their  own,  that  they  should 
fail   and  die.    At  the  very   first  they 
came  before  us,  unlike  those  others,  un- 
like Coriolanus  and  even  Macbeth,  in 
a  glory  already  tarnished,  half-ruined 
by  their  past      Indeed  one  source  of 
strange  and  most  unusual  effect  in  their 
story  is  that  this  marvellous  passion 
comes  to  adepts  In  the  experience  and 
art  of  passion,  who  might  be  expected 
to  have  worn  Its  charm   away.      Its 
splendor   dazzles    us;    but,    when   the 
splendor  vanishes,  we  do  not  mourn,  as 
we  mourn  for  the  love  of  Romeo  or 
Othello,  that  a  thing  so  bright  and  good 
should   die.       And   the   fact   that   we 
mourn  so  little  saddens  us. 

A  comparison  of  Shakespearean  trag- 
edies seems  to  prove  that  the  tragic 

many  readers  she  is,  wliat  Mr.  Swinburne  calls 
her,  "the  woman  above  all  Shakespeare's 
women.  •• 
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emotions  are  stirred  in  tiie  fullest  possi- 
ble measure  only  when  such  beauty  or 
nobility  of  character  Is  displayed  as 
commands  unreserved  admiration  or 
love;,  or  when,  in  default  of  this,  the 
forces  which  move  the  agents,  and  the 
conflict  which  results  from  these  forces, 
attain  a  terrifying  and  overwhelming 
power.  The  four  most  famous  trage- 
dies satisfy  one  or  both  of  tiiese  condi- 
tions; *'Antony  and  Cleopatra,*'  though 

The  Quarterly  Rrrlew. 


a  great  tragedy,  satisfies  neither  of 
them  completely.  But  to  say  this  is 
not  to  criticize  it  It  does  not  attempt 
to  satisfy  these  conditions,  and  th^ 
fail  in  tiie  attempt  It  attempts  some- 
thing diiferent,  and  succeeds  as  tri- 
umphantly as  "Othello"  itself.  In  do- 
ing so  it  gives  us  what  no  other  tragedy 
can  give,  and  It  leaves  us,  no  less  than 
any  other,  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
powers  which  created  it 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MSN  AMD  A  WOMAN. 

My  lady  Sunderland  remarked  that 
my  lady  Laleham  had  done  better  to 
put  otf  her  rout  till  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment Ladies  and  gentlemen  would 
then  be  more  at  their  ease.  For  that 
famous  rout  was  upon  the  night  of  the 
day  that  saw  King  James  clap  seven 
Bishops  in  the  Tower  and  his  Queen 
delivered  of  a  son.  Wherefore  wild 
looks  and  rushings  to  and  fro  and  whis- 
perings, and  my  lady  Laleham  in 
despair. 

M.  de  Beaujeu  was  at  once  assailed 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  desired 
to  know  why  monsieur  was  adorned 
with  bows  of  white  to  bis  breeches. 
Monsieur  blandly  explained  that  a 
Prince  of  Wales  was  bom,  and  he  duti- 
fully rejoiced.  The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men looked  at  each  other  sideways. 

"You  believe  It  then?"  said  my  lord 
Manchester. 

''Corhleu,  my  lord,  I  believe  in  mira- 
cles, I.  I  remind  myself  of  the  late 
Abraham.  He  was  a  hundred  years 
when  he  rejoiced  in  the  little  Isaac. 
One  tells  me  that  no  Protestants  were 
admitted  to  the  chamber  of  her  Maj- 
esty." (M.  de  Beaujeu  caught  lady 
Sunderland's    eye,    and     bowed     and 


smiled.)  "One  talks  to  me  of  a  warm- 
ing-pan capacious  to  bear  another 
woman's  babe  to  her  Majesty's  bed. 
One  tells  me  the  butter-w.oman  of  Jer- 
myn  Street  had  the  honor  to  have  her 
son  bom  a  two  hours  only  before  the 
Queen."  (Mr.  Wharton  was  heard  to 
snigger.)  "One  says  en/fri  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  is  to  be  seen,  but 
the  butter-woman's  boy,  he  has  van- 
ished!" So,  M.  de  Beaujeu.  creating 
constemation.  "B<cw,  Wen,  cela  se  peutt 
I  say.  But  remind  yourselves  always 
of  father  Abraham  and  his  little 
Isaac."  M.  de  Beaujeu  passed  on  to 
publish  his  gospel.  My  lady  Sunder- 
land made  eyes  at  him,  but  Beaujeu, 
like  an  honest  Huguenot  would  have 
nought  to  say  to  a  renegade's  wife.  He 
vanished  with  some  fair  Tory  dames. 

And  Mistress  Helen  d'Abemon,  hav- 
ing no  taste  for  these  pleasant  debates, 
had  escaped  from  her  mother  (who  en- 
joyed them  vastly),  and  attained  to  the 
honor  of  her  cousin's  society.  Mr. 
Dane— he  was  always  a  gentleman  of 
admirations— affected  M.  de  Beaujeu  in 
his  dress.  His  round  face  looked  out 
of  a  black  periwig,  he  had  the  violet 
velvet  of  Beaujeu.  A  stiff  soldierly 
air  was  oddly  wedded  to  his  sturdy 
plumpness.  He  endeavored  to  bow 
with  Beaujeu's  favorite  exaggeration. 
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'*Mi8tre88  Helen  d*Abemon?  Nay, 
'tis  Mistress  Helen  of  Troy!"  says  he, 
with  a  smirk. 

*''Tls  just  plain  Nell,"  said  she,  and 
held  out  her  hand,  and  her  big  gray 
eyes  laughed  at  bis  airs. 

Mr.  Dane  took  her  hand  delicately 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  made  an- 
other great  bow,  and  kissed  It  **I 
amend  the  phrase,'*  says  he.  *"Tis 
nothlnsr  less  than  Venus'  self." 

Venns  pulled  her  hand  away.  *'Why 
will  you  talk  as  If  we  were  two  fools?" 
says  she. 

Mr.  Dane  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 
**You  kill  me  with  a  sentence— it  is, 
ma'am,  a  sentence  of  death." 

"And  'tis  the  like  of  that  you  have 
learnt  in  town,"  said  Nell,  and  her  lit- 
tle full  lip  curled.  ''Do  you  know. 
Jack,  you  were  more  of  a  man  in  the 
country." 

'"These  censures  break  my  heart" 
Mr.  Dane  smiled  at  her  benignly,  and 
arranged  his  lace  cravat 

'*Oh,  'tis  still  the  fashion  to  have  a 
heart?" 

"I  have  one  for  every  fair  lady, 
ma'am." 

"And  never  a  head  withal." 

"'Tls  lost,"  says  Mr.  Dane  amorously 

"while  I  look "  and  looked  at  her 

bare  throat,  where  a  single  row  of 
pearls  lay  pallid  against  the  pure  warm 
tint  of  life. 

'For  the  sake  of  your  poor  wits  then 
good  night  Mr.  Dane,"  cried  Nell. 

1  am  left  ma'am,  desolate,"  says 
Jack  with  another  sweeping  bow,  and 
smiled  after  her.  At  the  moment 
Beaujeu  passed.  Without  looking  at 
him  Beaujeu  murmured,  *Vh€z  moi. 
Titer  and  was  gone. 

Mr.  Dane  walked  across  the  room, 
exchanged  a  jibe  with  the  Marquess 
of  Twyford,  and  slid  out  unostentatious 
by  another  door.  At  which  precise 
moment  my  lady  Sunderland  sailed  up, 
a  stately  marvel  in  rose-pink,  to  Mis- 
tress Nell.      My  lady  was  a  thought 
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flushed:  "La,  child,  what  roses!"  says 
she  breathless,  tapping  Nell's  cheek 
with  her  fan.  "I  must  have  your  re- 
ceipt for  them.    Tell  me  now "  Nell 

was  drawn  away  to  an  alcove.  "You 
are  fond  of  your  cousin,  child)"  says 
my  lady  in  another  tone.  '*He  is  in 
danger."  She  glanced  round  and 
dropped  her  voice  still  lower.  •*He 
and  his  friend  Beaujeu.  Like  to  be 
hanged.  I  dare  not  speak  to  them  be- 
fore this  crowd.  Tell  him— spies  ai:e 
abroad.  Bid  him  give  that  to  Beau- 
jeu." She  slipped  a  scrap  of  paper  into 
Nell's  hand,  and  closed  the  girPs  fin- 
gers on  it  "At  once!  Let  none  else 
know  or  see.  'Tis  life  and  death." 
Then,  more  loudly,  "So  'tis  goat's  milk 
you  use  for  a  wash?  Lud,  I  must 
have  one  goat  more  In  Whitehall  I"  She 
rustled  away,  leaving  Nell  wide-eyed 
and  eager. 

Twice  Mistress  Nell  searched  the 
rooms.  Finding  a  friend  at  last  in 
Twyford,  she  was  told  that  Mr.  Dane 
had  gone.  My  lord  Twyford,  however, 
professed  himself  her  most  devoted. 
He  was  destred  to  get  her  some  tea. 
When  he  came  back  Nell  was  gone. 

She  had  slipped  out  and  bidden  one 
of  the  footmen  call  her  a  hackney 
coach.  As  he  handed  her  in,  she  bade 
the  coachman  drive  her  home;  but,  once 
out  of  St  James's  Square,  she  stopped 
the  coach  and  gave  the  direction  of  Es- 
sex Street  Letters  at  least  had  found 
Jack  there.  And  the  coachman  winked 
at  his  whip. 

But  M.  de  Beaujeu  was  not  gone  to 
Essex  Street.  Passing  through  a 
crowd  that  was  roaring  "Lilliburlero," 
he  came  to  Adam's  In  the  Piazza. 

Hoo!      All    in   France   have   taken   a 
swear, 

Lilli  burlero  bullen  a  la, 
Dat  dey  will  have  no  Protestant  heir. 

Lilli  burlero  bullen  a  la. 

—it  rose  thunderous  on  the  air  as  M.  de 
Beaujeu  passed  up  the  stairs  and  Into 
a  shuttered  room. 
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"Damn  that  song  of  yours,  Wharton, 
says  he. 

Wharton  laughed  and  whistled  the 
chorus,  beating  time  with  his  hand. 
*'You  take  things  so  devilish  hard, 
Beaujeu.  Begad,  you  eat  plots  and 
drink  plots  and  sleep  plots— but— 

*Lero,    lero,     lero,    lero,    lilll    burlero 
bullen  a  la!'" 

he  broke  off  with  the  comical  tune— 
*'why  not  plot  like  a  gentleman?" 
Beaujeu  started:  he  was  very  white 
and  grim.  **Zounds,  man,  do  you  never 
laugh  at  yourself?"  cried  Mr.  Wharton. 

Beaujeu  shrugged  his  shoulders:  "I 
have  not  the  time." 

**0h  lud!"  Mr.  Wharton  groaned  over 
this  humorless  soul  with  a  humorous 
twitching  of  his  ugly  mouth.  "I  li)ce 
your  butter-woman  of  Jermyn  Street, 
though.     How  little  of  that  was  true?" 

"The  butter-woman  of  Jermyn  Street, 
who  was  expecting  a  child,  has  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  I  sent  her  to 
the  country  for  her  health."  He  smiled 
and  nodded  at  the  street,  whence  rose 
still  loud  the  roar  of  treasonable  songs. 
"But  1  infer  'tis  thought  the  affair 
looks  very  ill  for  the  King." 

"So  we  are  all  ta  rave  at  the  King 
for  a  lie  of  yours?"  said  Wharton,  look- 
ing him  in  the  eye. 

"I  am  vastly  honored." 

"Damme,  but  you  know  how  to  hate  I 
Humph!  Well,  I  could  near  be  sorry 
for  the  King." 

Beaujeu's  eyes  flashed  in  the  light. 
"I  think  that  he  has  not  killed  your 
father,  Mr.  Wharton,"  he  said  coldly. 

Mr.  Wharton,  having  no  answer  to 
that,  made  none;  and  without  rose  loud 
bis  song.  The  mobile  was  marching 
up  and  down  Covent  Garden  shouting 
it: 

But    if    Dispense   do   come    from    the 
Pope, 
Li  Hi  burlero  bullen  a  la. 
They'll  hang  Magna  Charta  and  our- 
selves in  a  rope, 
Liili  burlero  bullen  a  la! 


Into  the  room  came  stamping  a  lusty 
gentleman,  plump  and  rubicund,  and 
slapped  down  his  hat  on  the  table,  and, 
"Zounds,  gentlemen,  the  country  will 
never  bear  this!"  he  cried.  "What  is 
to  do?"  thus  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
London. 

"Te  hee,"  says  Mr.  Wharton.  **The 
country  has  borne  much." 

"But  never  aught  like  this,  sir. 
Seven  of  my  brethren,  seven  Bishops  of 
the  Church  lie  in  chains  in  the  Tower, 
sir!" 

"Where  many  a  good  Whig  has  lain 
before  them,  my  lord.  But,  l>egad,  I 
do  not  recall  that  you  had  any  zeal 
for  them." 

"Ah,  but  now  we  have  all  forgot  the 
little  disagreements  of  the  past,"  cried 
Beaujeu. 

"Your  own  forgiving  spirit  has 
taught  us,"  says  Mr.  Wharton,  with  a 
grin— and  there  appeared  the  magnifi- 
cence of  my  lord  Devonshire,  with  the 
most  handsome  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Mr.  Russell's  lean  scowl  to  support 
him. 

The  Bishop,  a  lamb  among  wolves, 
one  Tory  among  many  Whigs,  appeared 
uncomfortable.  But  a  figure  came  in, 
thin  as  a  lath.  He  gave  one  quick 
glance  round  the  room,  then  took  off 
his  hat,  and  they  saw  tiny  bright  eyes 
and  sharp  features  seared  with  wrin- 
kles. "M.  de  Beaujeu,  your  obliged," 
says  he.  "Gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient" 

And  the  Bishop,  one  wide  smile, 
sprang  to  clasp  his  hand,  and, 

"Danby?  The  devil!"  muttered  Mr. 
Wharton.  For  the  Earl  of  Danby  was 
Tory  of  all  the  Tories,  and  Mr.  Whar- 
ton had  of  old  been  active  to  impeach 
him. 

"Pardon,  gentlemen  all,"  said  M.  de 
Beaujeu.  "You  did  desire  me  to  visit 
you.  Eh,  I  could  not  visit  you  all  at 
once— so  I  have  asked  you  to  visit  me. 
And  if  also  you  visit  each  other— per- 
haps, tant  mieu^. 
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The  company  studied  the  face  of  M. 
de  Beaujeu,  and  at  last:  **You  mean  we 
are  all  in  one  shipr'  growled  Mr. 
RusselL 

**Ah,  ah!  I  mean  nothing.  Gentle* 
men,  you  know  whom  I  serre.  You 
have  said  all  that  you  want  me.  Bien. 
1  am  here.    What  do  you  want?" 

A  silence  succeeded  him— no  gentle- 
man was  anxious  to  be  the  first  to 
want  But  my  lord  Bishop  (it  was 
plain)  restrained  himself  difllcultly,  and 
at  last,  purple  in  the  face,  **Gentlemen, 
shall  England  be  vassal  of  Rome?"  he 
burst  out 

''Those  who  be  of  that  opinion  say 
*Aye,* "  murmured  Mr.  Wharton. 

**I  conceive,  gentlemen,"  says  my 
lord  Danby,  ''we  are  agreed  that  to-day 
has  changed  alL  While  thQ  Princess 
Mary  was  heir  to  the  throne  we  could 
endure,  we  could  wait  until  nature 
w<Hrked  our  freedom.  But  now  that 
the  King  seeks  to  give  us  a  base  brat 
as  his  own  so  that  his  Papist  tyranny 
may  not  end  with  his  life,  now,  gen- 
tlemen, 1  say " 

"To  hell  with  the  King!"  growled  Mr. 
RusselL 

"Why,  I  would  leave  that  for  my 
lord  Bish<^,"  said  Danby  smiling.  "I 
say,  M.  de  Beaujeu,  you  spoke  of  one 
who  knew  how  to  wait  Does  he  know 
how  to  act?" 

"Biew,  my  lord,"  cried  Beaujeu. 
"And,  I  say— ask  him!" 

"I  take  you,"  says  my  lord  Danby, 
and  took  snuff.  And  again  came 
silence. 

"Gentlemen,  I  owe  no  loyalty  to  one 
who  persecutes  the  Church!"  cried  the 
Bishop. 

"Nor  I  none  to  a  King  that  would  put 
the  crown  of  England  on  a  butter- 
woman's  brat,"  said  my  lord  Devon- 
shire haughtily.  Mr.  Wharton,  who 
was  looking  at  Beaujeu,  was  heard 
again  to  snigger. 

"Te-hee,"  says  Mr.  Wharton.  "A 
curst  ingenious  King,  indeed." 


Then  my  lord  Shrewsbury,  with  his 
air  of  saying  something  vastly  noble:  "I 
for  one  woukl  see  Bngland  free,  gen- 
tlemen," and  was  answered  by  the  roar 
of  the  mob  without: 

The  English  confusion  to  Popery  drink. 
Lilli  burlero  bullen  a   la! 

"1  think,"  says  my  lord  Danby,  and 
his  little  eyes  twinkled,  "I  think  we  are 
all  in  one  ship,  gentlemen,"  and  he  held 
out  his  hand.  Tliere  followed  much 
wringing  of  fingers,  to  the  small  edifica- 
tion of  M.  de  Beaujeu,  who  at  last 
tapped  my  lord  Danby  on  the  shoulder. 

*'Enfln,  my  lord,  if  you  desire  a  guest 
you  invite  him,"  says  he. 

And  so  at  last  my  lord  Danby  took 
pen  and  paper  and  therewith  implored 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  and  to 
come  soon.  Honor  was  put  in  pledge 
that  those  who  signed  would  aid  him 
and  bring  many  more  to  aid.  One  by 
one  they  signed;  one  by  one,  each  with 
some  private  message  for  the  Prince, 
they  took  their  leave  of  Beaujeu.  Mr. 
Wharton  alone  was  left,  leaning  on  the 
mantel,  eyeing  Beaujeu.  To  him  Beau- 
jeu turned,  and  "At  last!"  says  he, 
and  tapped  his  breast  where  the  pre- 
cious paper  lay  and  laughed. 

"Begad,  Beaujeu,"  Mr.  Wharton 
drawled,  "James  was  a  knave  and  a 
fool  by  right  divine,  but  I  doubt  we*d 
have  thought  him  a  decent  rogue  but 
for  you." 

"What?"  cried  Beaujeu. 

Mr.  Wharton  grinned.  "You  make 
Sunderland  set  him  on  the  Bishops; 
you  tell  us  he  has  given  us  for  Prince 
a  brat  of  the  kennel;  and  so  we  are 
mightily  moved  and  we  pull  the  poor 
devil  down."  Mr.  Wharton  chuckled. 
"But  I  trust  ril  be  there  when  you 
and  Black  .Tames  settle  accounts  in 
hell." 

•'Have  no  fear,"  Beaujeu  sneered,  and 
then  gripped  Wharton's  shoulder: 
'*Man,  is  it  you  ask  mercy  for  the  King 
of  the  Bloody  Assize?" 
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Mercy?  From  you?  Oh,  damme!" 
laughed  Wharton.  Then  drew  back 
a  little,  and  looked  curiously  at  Beau- 
jeu. ''But,  begad,  I  never  heard  you 
excuse  yourself  till  to-night/*  says  he, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

Mistress  Nell's  hackney  coach  made 
its  way  eastward  slowly.  All  the  good 
people  of  London  were  out  in  the 
streets,  cheering  for  the  Seven  Bishops, 
groaning  for  tiie  Pope  and  King  Louis 
of  France,  and,  falling  all  else,  howling 
"Lilliburlero."  So  they  were  too  much 
occupied  to  make  way  for  Nell's  coach 
readily,  and  as  it  Jolted  through  the 
press  Nell  lay  back  on  the  musty  lin- 
sey-woolsey, a  little  frightened,  a  little 
excited  by  the  noisy  crowds,  and  most 
heartily  anxious  for  her  cousin. 

Mr.  Healy  had  worked  out  Turenne's 
last  campaign  with  MontecucUi,  and 
was  devoting  his  own  mind  to  making 
a  picture  of  the  ideal  garden.  He 
held  his  paper  at  arm's  lengtti,  he  put 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  regarded  his 
artistry  with  some  complacency.  Then, 
judging  it  too  gaudy,  put  It  down,  and 
bent  over  it  to  mitigate  the  splendor 
with  patches  of  saxifrage,  and  as  his 
pencil  worked  he  hummed  or  sang: 

• 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass. 
With  a  hey  and  a  ho,  and   a  hey 
nonlno. 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-fields  did  pass, 
In  the  spring  time,  the  OQly  pretty 
ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding, 

ding, 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

To  whom  Mr.  Dane  entered  swagger- 
ing and  nodded.  "Beaujeu  not  here 
they  tell  me?"  says  he,  tossing  down 
his  hat.  **D'you  know  why  he  wants 
me,  Healy?" 

"Sure,  'twill  be  for  the  pure  joy  of 
your  presence,"  said  Mr.  Healy  meekly; 
and  Mr,  Dane,  after  thinking  it  over, 
concluded  to  laugh.  He  crossed  the 
room  to  Mr.  Healy's  small  library— 
vainly  essayed  Ceesar  and  the  Georglcs, 


and  found  at  last  "La  Fontaine"^ 
which  appeared  to  Mr.  Dane  very  child- 
ish, and  which  he  read  with  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  superiority,  stimulated  by 
some  glasses  of  the  excellent  Bur- 
gundy of  Beaujeu. 

Dubois  appeared  In  the  doorway. 
"Pardon,  Mr.  Dane,  a  lady." 

Mr.  Dane  struck  an  attitude.  "Du- 
bois, a  miracle!"  says  he.  Mr.  Healy 
looked  at  him  curiously.  "Well,  Du- 
bois, well,  the  wench's  name?" 

**The  lady  desired  herself  to  give  It 
to  monsieur." 

Mr.  Dane  laughed.  "Begad,  Healy, 
the  wenches  give  a  man  no  rest,"  he 
remarked,  looked  in  the  glass  to  settle 
his  cravat,  and  went  out. 

"Beaujeu,  my  dear,"  says  Mr.  Healy 
to  the  void,  "I  do  not  admire  your 
family." 

Mr.  Dane,  with  his  swaggering  strut, 
with  his  practised  cynical  smile,  strode 
into  the  lady's  presence,  and  then 
"Nell!"  he  cried  in  pure  amazement: 
and  for  a  moment  the  smile  was  gone. 
She  was  very  lovely  In  her  frightened 
blushing  grace  as  she  sprang  to  meet 
him,  holding  out  her  hands.  Mr.  Dane 
accepted  them. 

"Dear  heart,  you  make  me  proud, 
says  he. 

"I  could  not  help  but  come.  Jack, 
she  murmured,  and  looked  up  at  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"J/a  helle,''  said  Mr.  Dane,  smiling. 
He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  made 
her  sit  on  a  couch  close  beside  him. 
"Art  incomparable  sweet,  Nell,"  said 
he,  bending  close.  She  blushed  and 
drew  away.  Then  looking  into  his 
eyes: 

"You  have  another  tone  now.  Jack," 
she  said,  very  quietly. 

"I  doubt  I  am  a  cruel  tease,"  says  the 
complacent  Mr.  Dane.  "Dear,  forgive 
me!"  and  he  pressed  her  hand  and 
clasped  her  closer. 

"I  looked  for  you.  and  then— then  you 
had  gone— and  I  could  not  but  come. 
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Mr.  Dane  was  smiling  still,  and  bis 
eyes  agleam.  Under  her  drooping  head 
the  light  shimmered  and  fell  about  the 
pearls  on  her  neck.  He  could  see  her 
white  bosom  rise  and  falL 

'*8o  you  came,  sweetingr*  he  whis- 
pered and  laughed,  and  caught  her  to 
him  and  kissed  her  face  and  neck. 

Her  cheeks  were  hot  and  dark:  with 
all  her  strength  she  forced  herself  a  lit- 
tle away.  **Coward,  Jackr'  she  cried 
fiercely.      "Coward!" 

"Mr.  Dane,  I  had  supposed  you  a 
gentleman!"  the  voice  rang  sharp.  Bi. 
de  Beaujeu  stood  in  the  doorway. 

Mr.  Dane's  arms  had  dropped  limp. 
He  sat  with  hanging  head  and  crim- 
son cheeks,  a  boy  ashamed.  Nell  had 
sprung  away  from  him  and  stood 
breathless,  pale  now  and  defiant,  turn- 
ing fiashing  eyes  from  one  to  the  other. 

"M.  de  Beaujeu.^'  she  cried,  "Lady 
Sunderland  bade  me  tell  you  spies  are 
abroad.  You  and  Mr.  Dane  are  In 
danger.  I  was  to  give  you  this."  Bi. 
de  Beaujeu  received  the  paper  with  a 
bow.      "That  Is  why  I  am  here." 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you, 
said  Beaujeu,  simply.  "I  am  ashamed. 

Nell  made  him  a  curtsey.  "It  needs 
not,  sir.  By  your  leave— my  coach 
waits." 

"Do  you  permit  me  the  honor  to  es- 
cort you?" 

"I  thank  y«u.    I  had  rather  be  alone." 

Beaujeu  bowed  gravely,  and  moved 
to  take  her  hand.  Jack  stepped  back 
out  of  the  way:  "You  think  no  worse  of 
me,  ma'an^  than  I  of  myself,"  he  mut- 
tered. But  Nell  swept  on,  with  her 
head  borne  high. 

On  the  stairs  the  mellow  voice  of  Mr. 
Healy  was  uplifted. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour: 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey 
nonlno!  «• 

How  that  life  was  but  a  fiower. 
In  the  spring-time 

with  that  ringing  in  his  ear,  with  a 


»» 
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very  white  face,  Beaujeu  bowed  to  kiss 
Neirs  hand. 

He  returned  to  find  Jack  looking 
through  the  curtains  at  the  departing 
coach,  and  Mr.  Healy  with  a  whimsical 
smile  looking  at  Jack.  Jack  started 
round:  "I  make  no  excuses,  monsieur," 
he  said  sharply,  looking  Beaujeu  in  the 
eye,  and  Mr.  Healy's  eyebrows  rose 
up. 

"You  have  none,"  says  Beaujeu  in  his 
passionless  voice,  and  went  on:  "You 
will  go  at  once  to  the  Hague,  Mr. 
Dane.  The  cutter  waits  you  at  Black- 
wall:"  and  he  held  out  the  precious 
composition  of  my  lord  Danby. 

Jack  started  back:  "No,  by  God!  I 
must  see  her  again!"  he  muttered. 

"Is  she  like  to  desire  it?"  said  Beau- 
jeu, sneering. 

Jack  stared  at  him,  flushed,  and  then: 
"Give  it  me!"  he  muttered,  snatched  it 
and  flung  on  his  heel.  They  heard 
something  like  a  groan.  The  door 
slammed. 

"I'll  have  been  contemplating  a  ro- 
mance?" Mr.  Healy  Inquired  with  a 
smile— and  was  surprised  at  the  pallor 
of  Beaujeu's  face,  who  turned  and 
said: 

"The  fool  Insulted  his  cousin 
Nell." 

Mr.  Healy  shrugged  his  shoulders: 
Mr.  Healy  permitted  himself  a  sneer. 
"It  would  grieve  and  surprise  you,"  he 
said,  with  some  scorn. 

Beaujeu  appeared  moved.  He  flung 
out  his  arm  In  a  gesture  of  disgust 
"Oh,  you  have  told  me  already  I  am 
mightily  like  him,"  he  cried. 

"You  perceive  a  similarity?"  says  Mr. 
Healy,  Improving  the  situation.  "Sure 
*twas  the  same  bad  education  for  you 
both."  Beaujeu  turned  away,  biting 
his  lip.  "But  what  would  his  cousin 
Nell  be  doing  here  at  all?" 

Beaujeu  started.  **Mordieu,  I  had 
near  forgot.  That  from  the  Sunder- 
land." He  held  out  to  Healy  the  scrap 
of  paper. 
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Mr.  Healy  smoothed  oat  its  creases:  Bnt  Beanjeu  langhed.  **Blen,  my  lady^ 
'*  'Hide  or  fly.— S.,'  "  be  read  aloud,  and  I  fly,"  says  be,  and  took  up  bis  hat  and 
stared.  went  out 

TiM  MonUtiy  BcTtow.  (To  be  continued.)  H.  C,  Bailey. 
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Three  dirty  and  breathless   soldiers 
scrambled  painfully  through  a  gap  in 
the  hedge  on  the  brow  of  the  rounded 
slope  of  the  hill,  and,  taking  out  their 
maps  and  field-glasses,  lay  down  prone 
on  their  stomachs.    So  dirty  were  they 
that  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  they 
were    ofllcers.     Resting    both    elbows 
squarely  on  the  ground,  to  counteract 
the  unsteadiness  of  hand  caused   by 
their  heaving  bodies,  their  thumbs  were 
soon    busily    twisting    the    focussing- 
screws  as  they  directed  their  glasses  on 
to  a  large  patch  of  scrub  away  below, 
some  three  miles  to  the  west    On  a  rise 
in  this  rough  country  a  long  line  of  in- 
termittent flashes  could  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye. 

The  hedge  stretched   for  some   dis- 
tance along  the  brow  of  the  hill.  About 
one  hundred  yards  behind,  and  parallel 
to  it  between  hazel  hedges,  ran  a  coun- 
try  road.    This— hardly    more   than    a 
lane— was,  to  the  south  of  this  point, 
sunken,  but  Just  here  was  flush  with 
the  ground.     On  the  near  side  of  it  im- 
mediately   behind    where    the    officers 
were  lying,  was  an  open  gate,  and  close 
to  this  gate  a  young  poplar-tree,  against 
which    was   propped    a    motor-bicycle. 
In  the  lane  itself  were  a  motor  cyclist 
and  a  couple  of  orderlies,  dismounted 
and  holding  the  horses  of  the  party. 
Down  below,  in  the  direction  in  which 
the    three    were    gazing,    stretched    a 
peaceful  panorama  of  undulating  coun- 
try, fading  into  a  bluish  heat-haze  In 
the  distance.     The  different  crops  gave 
a  many-hued  appearance  to  the  land- 


scape, the  richer  hue  of  the  uncut  hay 
alternating  with  the  still  crude  green 
of  the  young  grain  and  the  reddish  pur- 
ple of  the  beetroot  fields.  The  few 
fleecy  clouds  floating  lazily  in  the  sky 
here  and  there  cast  vague  purple  bk>ts» 
which  slowly  moved  over  hill  and  dale. 
The  white  walls  and  shining  roofs  of 
the  homesteads  dotted  about  stood  out 
gleaming  in  the  sunlight  and  these, 
with  the  patches  of  woodland,  caught 
the  eye  and  assisted  in  some  estimation 
of  distance,  otherwise  impossible  upon 
the  variegated  background  with  its  net- 
work of  hedges. 

It  was  an  almost  perfect  day  in  early 
June.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, there  was  an  oppressive  sultri- 
ness In  the  air  which  gave  more  than 
a  hint  of  a  coming  storm. 

Far  off.  In  the  same  positions  they 
had  occupied  all  day,  hung  three  war- 
balloons,  motionless  in  the  still  air. 
They  were  of  a  curious  shape,  and  as 
the  sun  glistened  on  their  distended 
skins  they  had  the  appearance  of  three 
yellow  caterpillars  monstrous  and 
bloated.  Upon  the  youngest  of  the 
three  men  under  the  hedge  they  had  a 
disquieting  effect  of  oppression.  He 
felt  they  were  the  eyes  of  the  enemy— 
as  indeed  they  were— and  was  uneasy 
under  their  silent  gaze;  at  times  he  even 
imagined  that  those  menacing  eyes 
could  read  not  only  his  actions,  but  his 
very  thoughts  and  desires. 

Though  the  elements  seemed  yet  at 
peace,  there  was  clear  evidence  that 
man  was  not,  for  here  and  there  could 
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be  seen  the  angry  glow  of  a  conflagra- 
tion with  ita  pall  of  black  smoke.  In 
places  the  dirty-white  dust-clouds  be- 
trayed the  movement  of  masses,  thon^ 
the  masses  were  not  visible,  while  over 
certain  spots  tiiick  clusters  of  smoke- 
putfs,  suddenly  breaking  out  like  an  en- 
sign from  the  halliards  of  a  ship, 
showed  where  shrapnel  shell  were  rain- 
ing down  destruction.  These  puffs 
were  of  different  colors— the  majority 
pure  white,  but  others  were  of  a  purple 
and  magenta  hue  as  violent  as  aniline 
dyes.  An  occasional  bright  flash,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dull  detonation  and  an  up- 
shooting  trefoil  of  black  smoke,  marked 
the  fall  of  high-explosive  shell.  From 
the  clamor  that  filled  the  air,  one  might 
have  imagined  that  the  whole  country- 
side formed  one  large  shipyard  or 
boiler-maker's  shop,  so  metallic  was  the 
sound  of  musketry  close  at  hand. 
Every  moment  this  body  of  sound  was 
stabbed  by  the  nearer  rifle-shots  which 
rang  out  separately,  and  broken  by  the 
occasional  throb  of  machine-guns,  the 
mechanical  beat  of  pompoms,  and  the 
booming  of  artillery.  But  to  an  ear 
used  to  the  noise  of  battles,  there  was 
one  fresh  sound— that  of  the  quick- 
firing  field-guns;  for  as  they  seized  some 
fleeting  occasion  to  pour  out  their 
squalls  of  shell,  individual  shots  could 
not  be  distinguished  in  the  continuous 
roar. 

Notwithstanding  this  din  in  the  air, 
it  was  difficult  to  see  any  signs  of  life. 
Of  the  work  of  man  there  was  ample 
evidence;  but  of  man  himself— save 
those  on  the  hill— there  was  no  trace. 
Had  a  curious  observer,  however, 
walked  some  way  down  the  bellying 
slope  of  the  hill,  he  would  have  seen 
the  backs  of  a  long  line  of  Infantry 
digging  for  dear  life  near  the  bottom. 

From  all  this  turmoil  down  below, 
the  little  group  at  the  top  of  the  bill 
seemed  strangely  detached.  No  shell 
flew  screeching  over  their  heads,  no 
bullet  sang  near  them— they  gazed  on 
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undisturbed.  At  last  one  put  down  his 
glasses  and  sat  up  with  a  grunt 

'*We've  been  looking  at  the  wrong 
place  all  along.  We've  been  watching 
their  flashes  and  bluff  trenches  on  that 
rise.  The  guns  are  using  flameless 
powder,  and  are  a  good  deal  closer- 
more  to  the  left  of  the  rough.  I  can 
just  make  them  out,  but  cannot  see 
how  many  there  are." 

*'I  can't  see  anything  except  the 
flashes  which  appear  just  -where  the 
trenches  are,"  replied  a  second. 

"Yes,  of  course,  that's  their  game! 
D'you  see  that  red  and  white  farm? 

"Yes." 

"Above  tiiat  there's  some  water," 

"Yes." 

"Above  that,  still  more  to  the  left, 
on  that  hump  covered  with " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  have  them  now;  I  should 
say  there  were  more  than  twenty. 
They  don't  seem  to  be  entrenched 
either;  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  on  that 
background." 

•*There  are  more  like  thirty  guns 
there,"  continued  the  first  "You  may 
be  certain  they're  entrenched,— they're 
no  fools.  They  have  shown  the  dum- 
mies and  hidden  the  real  trenches, 
which  would  not  require  much  work 
on  such  a  place  as  that— an  Ideal 
place." 

"And  so  is  this,"  added  the  third,  the 
youngest  of  the  three.  "If  It  were  not 
for  their  balloons,  we  could  get  a  whole 
brigade  of  guns  up  here  unseen  all  the 
way,  and  suddenly  open  fire  from  be- 
hind this  hedge.  Even  if  they  are  en- 
trenched, we  could  enfilade  them  and 
give  them  a  bad  time — enough  to  keep 
them  quiet  If  they're  not.  Lord  help 
them,  once  we  start!"  He  chuckled 
softly,  and  muttered  fervently  to  him- 
self, "Yes,  Lord  help  them!"  He  was 
a  gunner. 

He  stared  for  a  minute  at  the  nearest 
balloon,  silently  and  in  deep  thought 
then  taking  off  his  hat  began  absently 
to  mop  bis  head.    Suddenly  he  stopped 
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quite  still,  bis  head  turned  to  one  side 
as  if  listening. 

"My  God!  it  is  rising!" 

Tlie  two  gased  at  him  in  blank 
amaze,  and,  startled,  at  once  seised 
their  repeating-pistols. 

**The  wind,  I  mean— the  wind.  I  feel 
it  on  my  damp  head!** 

They  still  looked  blank. 

••Don't  you  see?  If  the  wind  only 
rises,  down  go  those  cursed  balloons, 
and  thep — ;-"  There  was  no  need  to 
finish  the  sentence.  The  others  jumped 
to  their  feet;  one  sucked  his  finger  and 
held  it  up;  the  other  picked  a  pufT-ball 
and  threw  It  in  the  air;  all  watched 
it  gently  wafted  up  the  hill 

"Yes,  look  over  there;  that's  more 
than  haze— if s  cloud!" 

Towards  the  west  there  was  now  a 
low  bank  of  gray  cloud  stretched  across 
the  horizon,  against  which  the  intermit- 
tent flashes  showed  bright 

"Whistle  up  the  cyclist!"  snapped  out 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  sitting  down 
with  notebook  and  pencil. 

As  the  cyclist  came  up,  he  said, 
"Take  this  as  quick  as  possible  to  the 
general  of  the  10th  Division:  he  must 
be  found;  but  if  on  the  way  you  get 
near  the  officer  commanding  the  Corps 
Artillery,  show  it  to  him  and  say  I 
want  him  to  read  it" 

After  a  minute  they  heard,  as  they 
got  up,  the  snort  of  the  motor  breasting 
a  rise  on  their  left,  and  after  three 
minutes  there  was  nothing  but  the  reek 
of  petrol  to  show  that  any  one  had  been 
on  that  hill-top. 

II. 

The  wind  has  risen  with  the  coming 
storm,  and,  above,  the  white  clouds  be- 
gin to  chase  each  other  across  the  blue 
sky.  Out  in  the  open  and  on  the  hill- 
tops the  trees  are  stricken  by  gusts  of 
wlmd  which  rob  the  hawthorns  of  the 
last  of  their  bloom.  In  the  sheltered 
valleys  is  peace  and  quiet,  and  under 
Ihe  lee  of  the  hill  the  sultriness  of  the 


whole    morning   seems   to   have    been 
concentrated. 

The  artillery  brigade  has  now  been 
waiting  some  time  in  that  little  hollow 
lane  between  the  hi£^  banks  covered 
with  wild-flowers.  Long  enough  to 
breathe  the  panting  gun-teams,  and  for 
some  of  the  gunners  to  dismount  and 
pluck  dog-roses,  which  they  have  stuck 
in  their  hats. 

The  still  air  in  this  little  heat-trap, 
heavy  with  the  smell  of  horses  and  the 
overpowering  scent  of  May-blossom 
strewn  on  the  ground,  combined  with 
the  drowsy  buzzing  of  the  humble-bees 
—the  gentle  murmur  of  a  hot  summer's 
day— has  a  somnolent  effect  on  all  ex- 
cept the  animals,  as  they  stand  there 
zigzagged  across  the  lane,  the  guns  and 
limbers  slewed  to  ease  the  strain. 
They  present  a  succession  of  shiny 
quivering  skins,  and  tails  switching  in 
a  vain  endeavor  to  drive  off  the  hov- 
ering swarms  of  flies  who  divide  their 
attention  between  the  backs  of  the 
men  and  the  horses.  Though  there  is 
no  conversation,  for  the  men— here  and 
there  chewing  a  biscuit  or  taking  a 
sparing  drink  from  their  water-bottles- 
are  all  tired,  yet  there  is  a  general  air 
of  pleasurable  expectancy,  for  the  na- 
ture of  their  present  errand  is  now 
known  to  all.  It  is  their  flrst  experi- 
ence of  active  service,  and  the  event 
now  awaited  is  to  be  their  baptism 
of  fire.  In  the  minds  of  the  more  seri- 
ous, a  slight  though  vague  feeling  of 
apprehension— running  like  the  colored 
thread  through  the  lay  of  a  rope— adds 
zest  to  their  suppressed  excitement  for 
many  and  wonderful  have  been  the 
yarns  going  the  round  of  the  barrack- 
rooms  as  to  the  powers  of  the  enemy's 
quick-firing  artillery.  Here  a  more 
phlegmatic  man  has  lit  his  pipe  and 
wastefully  thrown  the  match  away,  to 
bum  to  the  end  among  the  nettles  on, 
the  bank— a  thing  which  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  these  are  the  early 
days  of  operations. 
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How  the  sun's  rays  pour  down  be- 
tween the  trees!  How  mercilessly  they 
betray,  even  through  the  cloud  of  dust 
still  hanging  in  the  air,  a  hint  of  the 
more  unpleasant  side  of  war!  The 
weary  and  lathered  horses,  the  red  and 
strained  faces  of  the  men,  their  peeled 
noses,  the  little  runnels  made  in  the 
grime  on  their  cheeks  by  the  perspira- 
tion as  it  streamed  down,  the  purple 
sweat-patches  in  the  greenish-yellow 
uniform.  Now  and  again,  as  if  mali- 
ciously to  accentuate  the  contrast  be- 
tween its  dainty  self  and  the  crowd  of 
men  and  animals  sweating  below,  a 
pale  butterfly  flits  aimlessly  in  and 
out  of  the  shadows— sometimes  nearly, 
but  never  quite,  settling  on  a  horse  or 
gun. 

The  windings  of  the  lane  only  permit 
a  view  of  some  hundred  yards  of  its 
length  at  one  time;  but  even  this  short 
distance  offers  an  impressive  sight  It 
is  apparent,  in  spite  of  the  dust  and 
dirt,  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
men— some  still  on  their  horses,  some 
standing,  and  some  stretched  out  on  the 
sbady  side  of  the  road— are  seasoned 
and  in  the  prime  of  life;  no  mere  boys 
but  men  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
sturdy  and  full-set  Even  for  gunners 
they  are  a  fine  lot;  and  during  this  lull 
preceding  the  coming  storm,  the  sight 
of  this  little  collection  of  splendid  men 
and  horses  raises  thoughts  as  to 
whether  any  other  army  in  the  world 
can  produce  their  equal.  Both  men 
and  horses  are  the  last  word  in  contin- 
uous training  and  scientific  prepara- 
tion applied  to  picked  material  Not 
only  are  they  good  to  look  upon,  but 
^ood  to  act  From  the  showy  prettiness 
of  a  tournament  driving  competition 
to  the  serious  business  of  getting  on  to 
the  target  they  excel;  for  here  at  this 
moment  is  collected  the  smartest  bri- 
gade of  field-artillery  in  the  army— and 
that  means,  as  they  think,  the  smartest 
brigade  in  the  world.  They  are  armed 
also  with  the  best  guns  in  the  world: 


there  they  are  one  after  another  slewed 
at  an  angle  across  the  narrow  road,  en- 
tirely blocking  it  with  their  length. 
Wicked  they  look  in  their  dusty  green- 
ish paint  with  an  occasional  glint  of 
steel  where  it  has  been  scraped  off. 
Even  to  the.  uninitiated  eye  these  quick- 
firers  have  a  more  venomous  air  than 
the  simple  old  guns;  for,  with  their 
high  wheels  and  low  bodies  peering 
mysteriously  from  behind  their  shields, 
they  look  like  monstrous  grasshoppers 
crouching  on  the  hilL  Ugly  and  lethal- 
looking,  they  are  the  pride  of  the  gun- 
ners; for  though  he  may  not  talk  much 
about  it,  neveil  has  there  been  a  true 
gunner  who  did  not  love  his  gun  and 
thrill  with  the  idea  of  using  it 

To  those,  now  a  little  thoughtful  of 
the  legends  concerning  the  enemy's 
wonderful  quick-flring  artillery,  the 
sight  of  their  own  weapons,  whose 
powers  they  had  so  often  tested  on  the 
practice-grounds,  is  reassuring.  They 
have  the  best  gun  in  the  world,  and  at 
apeed  of  ranging  and  accuracy  of  fire 
they  are  unequalled.  What  more?  for 
are  they  not  going  to  catch  the  enemy 
unawares?  And  to  be  caught  unawares 
by  a  squall  of  shrapnel  from  modern 
quick-firing  guns  means  extinction. 

To  the  officers,  the  exact  nature  of 
the  present  task  is  known,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  occasion  better  appre- 
ciated,—for  though  as  yet  without  per- 
sonal experience  in  war,  they  know  to 
what  a  pitch  all  the  nations  have 
brought  their  quick-firing  artillery,  and 
what  is  expected  from  its  "rafales/* 
"tir  rapide,"  "schneil  feuer,"— call  it 
what  you  will,— upon  an  exposed  and 
unsuspecting  enemy.  They  are  stand- 
ing alongside  the  horses,  one  feeling  his 
animal's  legs,  another  loosening  a  girth, 
but  the  majority  cheerfully  talking  in 
little  groups. 

At  last  the  dreary  wait  is  over,  a  flag 
flickers  from  one  hill  to  the  other.  *'The 
enemy's  balloons  are  down."  With  a 
sigh  of  relief  the  order  is  passed,  and 
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the  brigade  moves  on.  slowly  at  first, 
then  breaking  into  a  trot,  for  its  desti- 
nation Is  still  some  way  off,  and  time, 
tide,  and  tiie  cbanees  for  quick-firing 
artillery  wait  for  no  man. 

The  message  has  come  down  from 
the  youngest  of  the  three  ofllcers  who 
were  making  the  reconnaissance  under 
the  hedge  two  hours  ago.  For  the 
past  hour  he  has  been  watching  those 
malignant  balloons  from  that  same 
spot,  and  whistiing  for  the  wind.  As 
the  wind  has  risen  so  have  his 
spirits. 

It  is  a  difficult  tiling  to  gauge  the 
height  of  an  object  in  the  air,  and  sev- 
eral times  he  has  thought  that  the  baU 
loon  nearest  the  enemy's  guns  seemed 
lower  than  it  was,  only  to  find  out  he 
was  wrong. 

The  cloud-bank  to  the  west  grows 
larger,  and  as  its  ragged  edge  creeps  up 
over  the  blue  sky,  the  dark  background 
shows  up  the  shining  balloons  all  tiie 
more  brilliantly.  The  two  farthest  off 
are  coming  down—there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,— and  at  last  the  nearer  one 
seems  lower.  Yes— it  is!  Down,  down 
it  sinks.  When  it  is  quite  close  to  the 
ground  he  waves  to  a  signaller  behind 
the  road,  who  passes  on  the  message, 
and  so  back  it  goes  to  the  waiting 
brigade. 

He  crawls  behind  the  hedge,  to  watch, 
for  a  moment,  the  range-takers,  who 
have  been  up  here  for  the  past  half- 
hour,  and  who  have  taken  and  checked 
and  re-checked  the  range  to  the  en- 
emy's guns.  Some  men  with  tools  also, 
who  have  uprooted  the  gate-posts,  and 
widened  the  opening  from  the  lane  on 
to  the  hill-top,  are  now  cutting  little 
windows  through  the  hedge  on  the 
brow.  A  few  officers  arrive  ahead  of 
the  batteries,  and  to  these  he  points 
out  their  positions  and  the  target  and 
range. 

All  is  ready  for  the  coup,  and  the 
head  of  the  column  is  even  now  jang- 
ling up  the  hill. 


III. 

The  same  landscape  as  vratcbed  by 
the  three  under  the  hedge,  but  viewed 
from    the    other    side.     In    the    fore- 
ground, half  hidden  among  the  patches 
of  gorse  and  whin  on  a  gentle  slope,  is 
a  long  irregular  line  of  periiaps  thirty 
guns.     It  is  difficult  even  at  this  short 
distance   to   count   their  number,    for 
they  are  dotted  about  here  and  there 
amongst  the  clumps  of  cover.    Though 
of  a  grayer  hue,  they  have  a  strong 
family    resemblance    to    those    others 
resting  in  the  little  lane  on  the  hillside. 
By  each  is  a  water-bucket,  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  shown  by  the  damp  earth 
round  the  gun,  and  tiie  absence  of  dust 
Alongside  also  are  little  shelter-pits  dug 
for  the  gun  detachments,  the  bright 
yellow  of  the  freshly  turned  earth  art- 
fully concealed  with  pieces  of  bush. 
The  guns,  the  limbers,  and  the  very 
horses   themselves— over  there  in   the 
rear— are  embowered  in  greenery.    To 
the  observer,  the  incongruous  Jack-in- 
the-Green    appearance   thus    given    to 
these  engines  of  destruction  seems  at 
first  ill-timed  foolery.    It  strikes  a  jar- 
ring note,  as  does  laughter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death.    Oveiiiead,  to  one  side  of 
the  line  of  guns,  a  huge  yellow  balloon 
sways  in  the  rising  wind  and  strains  at 
the  cable  which  slants  away  down  to  a 
small  collection  of  wagons  in  a  con- 
venient hollow. 

To  the  general  din  of  battle  all  round 
is  periodically  added  the  roar  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  guns  in  the  line  as  a  tari^t 
worthy  of  a  "rafale"  of  shell  is  found. 
The  paroxysms  of  noise  indulged  In  at 
intervals  by  these  quick-firers  are  the 
only  sign  they  give  of  their  action,  for 
they  neither  belch  out  flame  nor  kick 
up  dust  Each  fresh  outburst  seems 
to  call  up  an  echo  from  the  direction  of 
some  absurdly  ill-concealed  earthworks 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  rear.  The 
enemy  are  shooting  badly,  for  few 
shells  fall  near  the  guns,  though  many 
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pass  over  with  a  shriek  to  burst  in  the 
neighborhood  of  those  conspicuous 
earth-works,  whose  parapet  must  be  a 
very  shell  trap,  so  continuous  are  the 
explosions  on  it.  An  occasional  heavy 
shell  rumbles  up  from  tiie  south,  and, 
passing  over  with  the  noise  of  an 
electric  tram,  detonates  in  a  foun- 
tain of  yellow  earth  near  the  same 
target 

Step  across  with  me  for  a  moment 
and  examine  this  focus  of  explosions. 
You  will  find  a  number  of  men  sitting 
at  the  bottom  of  deep  pits,  and  from 
their  occupation  it  is  plain  that  not  all 
the  explosions  so  close  to  them  are 
caused  by  the  hostile  shell,  for  they  are 
busily  employed  in  setting  off  flash 
bombs  just  outside  their  yellow  para- 
pet whenever  their  own  guns  fire.  As 
two  more  shrapnel  from  different  direc- 
tions whistle  high  above  the  much  deco- 
rated guns,  and  burst  just  over  tiie  pits, 
it  is  clear  that  the  latter  are  the  targets 
aimed  at 

Now  you  will  understand  the  method 
in  the  madness  of  the  troglodytes  in 
their  pits  and  the  other  stage  effects. 

Some  little  way  from  his  guns  is  a 
dried-up  saturnine  sort  of  man,  dirty 
and  anything  but  smart— the  comman- 
der of  the  artillery.  He  is  talking  to  a 
staff  officer,  with  occasional  pauses  as 
he  stoops  to  gaze  through  a  telescope 
mounted  on  a  tripod,  not  to  the  south— 
the  direction  in  which  his  guns  are 
firing— but  towards  the  hills  to  the  east 
Close  by  sits  another  officer  at  a  field 
telephone  in  a  small  pit;  such  work  is 
at  the  present  moment  too  important 
for  an  orderly.  From  the  Instrument 
a  cable,  sagging  from  one  bush  to  an- 
other In  loops,  leads  towards  the  wag- 
ons near  the  balloon  anchorage:  this 
cable  is  the  nerve  leading  from  the  eye 
up  aloft  to  the  nerve  centre  below.  A 
few  soldiers  are  sitting  about.  So 
close  is  this  little  group  that  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  not  only  do  they  wear  a 
different  uniform  from  those  other  gun- 


ners now  perspiring  on  that  hillside, 
but  that  they  are  of  a  different  race. 

The  commander  again  takes  a  long 
look  towards  the  hills  where  something 
seems  to  excite  his  apprehension,  for  he 
converses  earnestly  with  tiie  staff  offi- 
cer. After  a  moment's  conference,  the 
latter  beckons  up  an  orderly  to  whom 
he  gives  a  message,  with  the  result  that 
four  range-finders  commence  to  take 
the  range  of  the  poplar-tree,  the  top 
half  of  which  Is  visible  above  that  hill 
on  the  east     The  wind  increases. 

The  distant  balloons  are  already  grad- 
ually descending,  and  a  message  shortly 
comes  down  from  the  ol>server  above 
that  it  is  too  windy  to  remain  up.  The 
word  is  given,  and  slowly  the  great 
balloon  is  hauled  down  to  the  depres- 
sion near  the  wagons,  where  it  is  prac- 
tically hidden,  its  approach  to  the 
ground  being  the  occasion  of  special  at- 
tentions from  the  enemy.  Here,  like 
Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputians,  it  is 
seized  by  many  hands  and  bound  down. 
Hardly  has  it  nestled,  with  much  heav- 
ing of  billowy  sides,  into  its  hollow, 
when  the  eye  is  attracted  by  something 
dancing  up  and  down  among  the  brush- 
wood. It  is  an  oblong  framework,  par- 
tially covered  with  dirty  gray  canvas, 
which  has  commenced  to  make  sundry 
abortive  little  swoops  up  into  the  air, 
ending  In  abrupt  dives  down  again  to 
earth.  Finally  this  weird  kite— for  kite 
it  is— makes  up  its  mind  and  sails 
steadily  upwards  to  the  tune  of  its 
whining  cable  drum.  Up,  up  it  goes, 
holding  well  in  the  strong  breeze  till 
it  becomes  a  mere  speck  in  the  sky. 
Another  kite  follows,  then  another,  and 
again  one  more,  threaded  on  the  same 
cable,  till  with  the  combined  pull  it  is 
stretched  as  taut  as  a  piano  wire,  and 
hums  in  the  breeze  like  the  weather 
mainstay  of  a  racing  yacht 

The  commander  walks  over  to  the 
starting-point  of  the  kites,  where,  sit- 
ting near  an  exaggerated  dirty-clothes 
basket  Is  a  young  officer.    He  is  un- 
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shaven,  and  his  face  is  pale  and  drawn; 
he  appears  worn  out  as  he  sips  slowly 
from  the  cup  of  his  flask,  but  as  his 
senior  approaches,  he  rises,  salutes,  and 
listens  attentively  to  his  somewhat 
lengthy  instructions.  He  is  an  excep- 
tionally slight  man,  and  his  general  air 
of  fatigue  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  observing  from  the  balloon 
for  the  past  three  hours:  the  dark  rings 
under  his  eyes  show  where  the  con- 
stant strain  has  most  told.  In  spite 
of  this  he  Is  again  to  go  up  in  the  kite, 
not  because  there  is  none  other  capable, 
but  because  the  advantage  of  having 
up  aloft  a  pair  of  eyes  that  already 
know  the  lie  of  the  country  is  at  the 
present  juncture  of  greater  importance 
than  the  fatigue  of  any  man.  As  the 
commander  concludes,  a  badly  fused 
shell  bursts  on  the  ground  close  to  him, 
covering  him  with  sand.  He  does  not 
pause  to  shake  the  sand  off,  but  fin- 
ishes his  sentence— "Of  course  it  is  a 
chance,  but  they  may  not  notice  you  go 
up  against  this  cloudy  background,  and 
may  be  tempted  to  take  up  that  posi- 
tion by  seeing  the  balloon  go  down.  If 
they  do,  well ,*'  and  he  looks  to- 
wards his  guns  and  smiles  thoughtfully. 
The  younger  man  smiles  too,  takes 
one  more  pull  at  his  flask,  feels  if  both 
pairs  of  field-glasses  are  hanging  round 
his  neck,  for  he  carries  two,  straps  a 
telephone  receiver  and  mouthpiece 
round  his  head,  and  climbs  into  the 
clothes-basket  which  is  held  by  the 
men.  The  basket  is  attached  to  the 
rigid  kite  cable  by  runners.  After  test- 
ing the  gear,  another  large  kite  which 
is  harnessed  to  his  prosaic-looking 
chariot  is  thrown  into  the  air.  Making 
one  or  two  ineffectual  dives,  it  catches 
the  wind  and  begins  to  pull.  Slowly  at 
first  the  observer  rises,  then  faster  as 
the  great  wings  above  him  catch  more 
of  the  breeze.  Now  they  feel  it,  and 
up  be  sails  like  a  pantomime  storm- 
fiend,  to  the  accompanying  moan  of  the 
wire  vibrating  in  the  wind.     In  a  few 


moments  he  is  a  stationary  spot  far  up 
on  the  slanting  wire. 

How  Insignificant  in  contrast  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  balloon  does  the  whole 
collection  of  kites  appear,— yet— the  eye 
is  there. 

IV. 

The  commanding  officer  goes  back  to 
his  station  by  the  telephone,  and  waits. 
Prrrrrt,  grumbles  the  instrument  and 
this  time  it  is  he  himself  who  takes  the 
receiver.  He  listens  attentively,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  hear  along  an  aerial 
line,  and  there  is  much  repetition  be- 
fore he  finally  replies  "AH  right!''  to  bis 
subordinate  up  above.  A  word  to  a 
staff  officer,  who  at  once  gallops  off  to 
the  guns.  Then  ensues  much  activity. 
Within  three  minutes  the  whole  line 
has  been  dragged  round  by  hand  to  a 
position  facing  the  hills  on  the  east,  at 
right  angles  to  its  former  direction. 
Hie  gun-layers  at  once  start  laying  to 
the  range  already  taken,  and  buckets 
are  emptied  on  the  ground,  but  no  ef- 
fort is  made  to  dig  shelters,  for  they 
will  be  unnecessary.  The  exposure  and 
loss  caused  by  the  new  position  is  ig- 
nored. When  all  are  at  their  stations 
ready  to  open  fire,  a  whistle  sounds. 

The  suppressed  excitement  is  catch- 
ing. That  the  Commander  himself  is 
not  unaffected  is  shown  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  ostentatiously,  and 
with  almost  too  great  deliberation, 
chooses  a  cigar  from  his  case  and  be- 
gins chewing  the  end  of  it  .  .  . 

"Prrrrrt"  rattles  the  telephone:  the 
Commander  drops  the  chewed  cigar 
and  listens.  "Are  you  ready?**  gurgles 
down  the  wire. 

"Yes.*' 

"The  head  of  their  column  is  not  far 
off  the  poplar-tree." 

A  pause.  . .  . 


Meanwhile,     on     the     hili-top.     the 
watcher  has   again    sat   down.       His 
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vigil  up  in  the  air  over,  be  sets  himself 
to  study  the  enemy's  guns,  amongst 
which  he  seems  vaguely  to  discover 
some  movement.  Can  they  have  sus- 
pected anything?  As  he  sweeps  his 
glass  carelessly  across  the  gray  cloud 
towards  its  terrestrial  object,  some- 
thing—a midget  probably— in  the  upper 
corner  of  the  object-glass  catches  his 
eye.  He  puts  down  the  glass  and  rubs 
the  lens  with  his  handkerchief.  He 
looks  again.  The  midget  is  still  there. 
He  looks  directly  at  it— it  is  a  collection 
of  midgets.  Good  God!  these  are  no 
midget»— it  is  a  covey  of  war  kites  high 
upf  in  the  sky!  Yes,  and  there  is  the 
silent  observer  hanging  some  distance 
below,  who  must  have  seen  all! 

By  this  time  two  or  three  guns  have 
turned  out  of  the  lane  and  are  unlim- 
bering. 

He  rises  and  tries  to  shout— it  is  too 
late. 


a  whistling  sound,  and  the  air  above- 
all  round— is  full  of  crackling  reports, 
shouts,  oaths,  and  groans.  Bullets  tear 
the  earth  on  all  sides,  and  the  steel 
gun-shields  ring  out  like  gongs  under 
their  blows.  Everything  except  the 
dreadful  sound  becomes  blurred  in  the 
puffs  of  acrid,  tinted  smoke  which  the 
wind  drives  across  the  hill-top. 


In  a  minute,  automatically,  the  fire 
ceases— a  long  period  of  fire  for  quick- 
firing  guns  which  fire  fifteen  shells  a 
minute,  and  much  ammunition;  but 
this  is  an  opportunity  given  by  the 
gods. 

The  Ck>mmander  puts  the  telephone  to 
his   lips— 

"Hullo!— is  that  enough?" 

"Wait  a  minute.     My  God!— it  is." 


V. 


"Now  they're  turning  out  of  the  road 
to  come  Into  action— now  two  gun» 
have  left  the  road— halloa!— are  you 
there?"  continues  the  thin  metallic 
voice  down  the  wire. 

"Yes." 

"Let  them  have  it" 

The  Commander,  from  his  lowly  po- 
sition, looks  up  and  nods  to  a  signaller 
standing  up  on  a  mound;  the  latter 
drops  his  flag.  The  air  is  split  by  the 
noise  of  the  whole  line  of  guns  as  they 
open  rapid  fire.  It  is  like  the  report 
of  one  piece  prolonged  into  a  contin- 
uous long  note. 

Upon  the  brow  of  that  hill  of  doom, 
hiding  the  sky-line  for  perhaps  400 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  now  obscured 
poplar,  appears  a  crown  of  magenta- 
colored  smoke,  out  of  which  a  succes- 
sion of  light  flashes  sparkle. 


By  those  up  over  there  is  heard  a 
faint  roar  in  the  distance,  followed  by 


Not  one  return  shot  has  been  fired. 

The  smoke  is  dissipated  by  the  wind 
as  soon  as  the  squall  of  shell  ceases, 
and  the  scene  of  the  butchery  stands 
revealed. 

Behind  the  hedge  are  three  guns  un- 
harmed except  for  splintered  wood. 
Their  green  tint  is  all  mottled  with 
oval  patches  of  shining  silver,  plated 
by  the  nickel  of  the  glancing  bullets. 
Men  are  lying  about  singly,  nearly  all 
wounded  in  the  head,  and  nearly  all 
dead.  A  few  who  still  crouch  para- 
lyzed behind  the  shields  seem  unhurt. 
Horses  lie  tied  together  by  their  har- 
ness in  kicking,  screaming  bunches.  At 
the  gateway  is  a  tangle  of  capsized  gun, 
limber,  man  and  beast,  which  entirely 
blocks  the  lane. 

This  is  an  abattoir  better  undescrlbed 
in  detail— a  medley  of  dead  and  dying 
men,  animals  and  vehicles  jammed  into 
a  solid  mass.  At  intervals  guns  lie 
upturned  or  wedged  across.  The  mass 
still  struggles  and  heaves.  Here  and 
there   drivers   have  half-succeeded   in 
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driving  tbeir  guns  up  the  bank,  in  a  gal- 
lant attempt  to  get  out  of  the  shambles, 
with  the  result  that  the  horses  lie  dead 
on  the  top,  and  the  guns  lie  overturned 
in  the  hollow.  A  few  unharmed  and 
dazed  officers  and  men  still  shout  or- 
ders and  shove  and  push  at  the  guns. 
There,  where  an  ammunition  wagon, 
hit  by  a  badly  fused  shell,  has  ex- 
ploded, is  a  cleared  space.  Branches 
and  twigs  are  splintered  in  all  direc- 
tions,   and    the    shrapnel    balls    have 

Blackwood*!  Magasiiie. 


Stripped  the  leaves  from  the  trees  and 
scattered  a  sparse  shower  of  green  over 
their  handiwork. 

Though  at  least  one  of  the  shells 
milst  have  been  carelessly  fused,  for  on 
its  back,  under  the  hedge  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  lies  the  headless  body  of 
the  young  gunner  officer,  the  glasses 
still  in  his  left  hand,  a  handkerchief  in 
the  right,  yet,  as  the  small  voice  had 
squeaked  down  the  telephone  wire  5000 
yards  away,— it  was  enough! 

"Ole  Luk-oier 


''  SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE." ' 


It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  well  on  its  way  that  philolo- 
gists and  musicians  began  to  turn  seri- 
.ous  attention  to  the  vocal  customs  of 
the   Russian   peasant      As   many   as 
8000  of  his  songs  with  their  variants 
have  been  collected  in  one  province.    It 
Is  highly  improbable  that  any  one  of 
them  was  the  work  of  a  single  person, 
and  the  date  of  many  remains  unde- 
termined.    Year  in,  year  out,  century 
after  century  they  have  been  handed 
down  wholly  by  oral  tradition,  many 
a  family  jealously  preserving  certain 
tunes  and  words  as  its  own  particular 
property.       Those  who   have   made   a 
study  of  the   relics  of  ancient  Greek 
melodies    and    music-rhythms   are    in- 
clined to  draw  a  parallel  between  these 
and  the  Russian  tunes.      If  there  be 
any  similarity,  it  is  doubtless  a  proof, 
not  that  the  Russian  people  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks,  but  rather  that 
both  races  have  had  a  common  origin 
in  the  East,  in  Iran.    Not  that  there  is 
any  resemblance  between  the  haunting 
melodies,  the  really  beautiful  rhythms 
and  cadences  of  a  Russian  folk-song, 
as  sung  by  natives,  and  the  so-called 

1  **The  Peasant  Song*  of  Qreat  Banla.**  Col- 
lected and  Tranaorlbed  from  PhMiocrama  by 
Bvffudnla  Llneff.  PnbUabed  by  tbe  Imperial 
Academy  of  Science,  Peterabuiy.  London:  Not. 
190S.     6a.  net 
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'Greek"  choruses  occasionally  droned 
to  us  in  our  modem  theatres.      One 
peculiar  type  of  song,  the  horovdd,  is 
universal  all  over  Russia.      Horov6d 
means  leader  of  a  chorus.    It  Is  sung  in 
the  fields,  in  the  village  square,  in  the 
cottages  during  the  intervals  of  labor. 
Every  Russian  villager,  man  or  woman, 
knows  a  horovdd.      It  always  begins 
with  the  chief  melody  sung  by   one 
voice  or  by  a  number  of  voices  in  uni- 
son; subsequently  this  melody  passes 
into  many  parts,  but  periodically  it  re- 
turns to  the  unison  or  solo.    The  sec- 
ondary parts  are  a  free  imitation  of  it; 
and   once   the   chief   melody,    usually 
sung  by  a  bass  voice,  or  by  a  contralto 
if  a  woman,  has  been  given  out,  every 
member  of  the  company  develops  it  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  individual  taste 
and     imagination,     sometimes     going 
away  from  the  leader,  or  anon  return- 
ing to  him.     Those  without  any  talent 
merely  "move  their  voices  about,"  as 
the  village  critics,  the  old  women,  term 
it  or,  to  give  another  very  graphic  ex- 
pression, they  just  "yawn"  their  parts. 
These  inexperienced  singers  are  often 
not   heard;   or,   what   is    worse,    they 
cause  confusion  by  Joining  now  with 
one  and  now  with  another,  singing  no 
definite  part  of  their  own.      As  many 
as  seventeen  different  variations  of  the 
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OBe  leading  melody  may  often  be  beard 
going   on    togetber.      Tbe  .two   sexes 
never  mix  and  sing  wltb  eacb  otber; 
tbere    are    always    male    and    female 
boroTddt  ■  Tbe  songs  of  Great  Russia 
are  possibly  tbose  into  wbicb  least  for- 
eign elements  bare   crept.      But  tbe 
Oukralnian  province  of  Little  Russia 
is  also  ricb  in  national  songs*  and  it  is 
bere  tbat  tbe  people  bave  tbe  finest 
voices.      Some  Russian  critics  find  a 
Polisb  influence  in  tbe  barmonic  struc- 
ture and  rbytbms  of  tbe  Little  Russian 
melodies.     It  sbould  be  noted  bowever 
tbat  tbe  Little  Russian  songs,  wbilst 
in  tbemselves  a  type  apart,  would  yet 
seem  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
tbe  national  songs  of  Poland  and  Great 
Russia.      Tbe    Kaz&k    population    of 
Oukrafnia  is  of  a  different  stamp  from 
tbe  dwellers  in  tbe  Nortb,  less  pbleg- 
matic  and  letbarglc,  and  witb  plenty  of 
romance  and  passion  tingling  in  tbeir 
blood.    A  grapbic  and  accurate  picture 
of  tbem  is  given  by  Gdgol  in  bis  **Ta- 
rd^s  Bodlba.''     Tbey  are  careless  and 
easy-going,  also  disposed  to  be  nomadic 
—for  tbougb  tbey  rarely  quit  tbe  prov- 
ince itself,  tbey  are  fond  of  moving 
about  and  cbanglng  tbeir  domicile  in 
tbe  steppes.    Tbis  babit  certainly  sug- 
gests a   gipsy  element;   many   judges 
therefore     consider*  tbe     Oukralnian 
songs   as   gipsy  ratber  tban  properly 
Slav.    The  broad,  slow-flowing  rivers  of 
Russia  seem  to  exercise  a  strong  fas- 
cination  upon   tbe  peasant's  imagina- 
tion.   He  attaches  a  legend  or  a  song 
to  any  stream  in  bis  neighborhood.    On 
the  banks  of  tbe  Volga  groups  of  men 
or  women  may  often  be  seen  in  sum- 
mer  dragging  out  timber   which   has 
floated  down  from  tbe  upper  reaches 
and  tributaries,  and  as  tbey  drag  and 
tufif  at  their  burden,  tbey  sing  one  re- 
frain after  tbe  other,  their  voices  rising 
and   falling  in  a  cadenced  crescendo 
and  diminuendo.     One  of  their  favorite 
sayings  is  that  you  cannot  escape  your 
fate,  and  the  gist  of  most  of  their  river 


songs  is  tbat  if  you  are  bom  to  labor 
you  must  toii  on:  *'Toii  on,  toil  on 
bravely,  one,  two,  three,  and  yet  once 
more,  and  tbe  task  is  done.*'  Many 
songs  belong  to  tbe  Volga  district  and 
one  is  dedicated  to  "Mother  Volga" 
herself.  The  Russian  peasant  also  be- 
lieves bis  rivers  to  be  inhabited  by  mys- 
terious beings:  chief  amcmgst  these  is 
the  Roussalka,  a  harmful  kind  of  naiad. 
The  voices  of  tbe  Roussalkl  are  beard, 
in  tbe  rustling  of  tbe  grass  by  tbe 
water's  edge;  and  tbe  splash  of  tbe 
running  stream  betrays  tbeir  dancing 
feet  Women  and  young  girls  washing 
tbeir  clothes  or  bathing  are  liable  to  be 
spirited  away  by  these  Roussalkl  un- 
less tbey  be  careful  to  bum  some  potent 
charm  as  long  as  they  remain  in  or  near 
the  water.  Tbere  is  no  danger  of  a 
Roussalka  pursuing  tbem  far  on  land, 
for  if  she  remain  absent  from  tbe  water 
long  enough  for  her  hair  to  become  dry, 
she  dies.  Some  Roussalkl  bowever 
have  much  to  do  witb  tbe  harvest, 
sometimes  making  it  plenteous,  or  else 
ruining  it  l^  rain  and  wind.  Tbe  har- 
vesters believe  tbat  when  tbe  grain  is 
ripening  tbe  Roussalkl  are  permitted  to 
leave  tbeir  watery  homes,  and  scamper 
through  tbe  rye  or  wheat.  They  bang 
on  to  tbe  stalks  and  swing  to  and  fro, 
so  tbat  tbe  com  undulates  like  tbe  sea 
swayed  by  tbe  wind. 

Tbere  are  many  Roussalkl  songs. 
Tbere  are  again  tbe  soldier  and  recrait 
songs.  When  a  Russian  regiment  is  on 
the  march,  the  singbig  of  the  soldiers 
alternates  with  the  playing  of  tbe  band, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  our  drum- 
and-flfe  bands  alternate  witb  the  otber 
players.  War  correspondents  in  tbe 
Russo-Japanese  campaign— notably  Mr. 
Maurice  Baring— were  struck  with  tbe 
originality  of  these  marching  songs. 
Then  tbere  are  tbe  *'drunken  drawly" 
songs.  These  belong  to  the  men  (Rus- 
sian women  never  drink  to  excess), 
who  are  apt  to  become  especially  vocal 
in  their  cups.     For  tbe  singing  of  cer- 
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tain  songs  there  are  fixed  reasons. 
Each  district  has  its  spring  and  summer 
borovddX,  its  Christmas  carols  (holyadi) 
and  its  Easter  songs.  There  are  spe- 
cial and  generally  very  melancholy 
songs  attached  to  wedding  functions, 
notably  the  bath  songs,  sung  whilst 
bathing  and  preparing  the  bride  for  the 
ceremony,  and  numerous  are  the  wail- 
ing songs  for  the  dead.  The  nightin- 
gale is  a  favorite  topic,  so  is  the 
cuckoo,  in  Russia  ever  an  emissary  of 
sadness,  but  in  Finland  and  Poland  a 
harbinger  of  gladness;  and  the  swal- 
low, the  swiftly  skimming  Utstochka,  is 
frequently  alluded  to,  being  said  to  fly 
straight  from  Paradise  each  year, 
bringing  with  it  the  warmth  and  sun- 
light of  summer.  The  hawk  is  always 
a  go-between  plighted  lovers,  and 
amongst  flowers  the  guelder  rose  and 
the  llly-of-the-valley,  which  covers  the 
steppes  In  early  summer,  are  much 
mentioned;  also  the  blossom  of  the 
wild-pear  tree,  the  flower  of  deserted 
lovers.  When  we  remember  that  these 
songs  are  the  untutored  iiyprovisations 
of  an  illiterate  people,  totally  ignorant 
of  book  learning,  we  can  but  admire 
their  genuine  strain  of  crude  poetry, 
and  their  sincere  appreciation  of  na- 
ture. Besides  the  horov6dI  dealing 
with  themes  of  everyday  life  there  are 
the  legeud-buillnl,  or  epic  ballads.  The 
word  is  a  fair  equivalent  for  our  nur- 
sery phrase  **ouce  upon  a  time."  The 
theme  mostly  turns  upon  some  ancient 
Russian  hero  (though  there  are  builln! 
relating  to  Napoleon  and  the  Moscow 
campaign).  The  singers  chant  strophe 
after  strophe,  modifying  and  altering 
the  musical  phrase  according  to  the 
sentiment  of  their  subject  with  sur- 
prising feeling  and  skill.  One  buillna 
can  last  as  long  as  two  or  three  hours. 
Its  rhythmic  monotony  is  by  no  means 
out  of  keeping  with  the  broad  flat  ex- 
panse of  a  characteristic  Russian  land- 
scape, gray  plains  dotted  with  sad 
brown   huts,    where   no   sound    comes 


from  the  forests  but  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  through  the  branches  of  the  birch 
trees.  Occasionally,  however,  the  sing- 
ers will  suddenly  break  forth  into  a 
lively  fantastic  strain,  getting  brisker 
and  brisker.  Then,  after  a  dramatic 
pause,  they  fall  once  more  into  their 
slow  chant.  Numerous  buillnl  are 
founded  upon  the  Bible,  for  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  is  extremely  religious  and 
superstitiously  devout.  His  very  desig- 
nation Kresty£Lnin,  wearer  of  a  cross» 
points  to  the  epoch  when  Christianity 
was  first  adopted  in  his  country.  One 
curious  semi-biblical  song,  said  to  be 
of  very  ancient  date,  is  called  the 
Dream  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  her 
dream  the  Virgin  sees  her  Divine  Son, 
and  on  the  bank  of  a  river  she  also  sees 
the  cross  upon  which  He  is  one  day  to 
suffer  crucifixion.  He  tells  her  not  to 
mourn  for  He  will  take  her  soul  to 
Himself,  and  will  paint  her  image  in  an 
Ikdn  which  the  whole  world  will  wor- 
ship, and  that  all  who  listen  to  the  song 
of  her  dream  shall  attain  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  purity.  There  is  also  the 
buillna  of  Lazarus  in  which  he  implores 
Providence  to  drag  the  soul  of  his  piti- 
less rich  brother  into  a  fiery  fiood  of 
boiling  pitch.  A  grim  kind  of  prayer, 
but  an  interesting  specimen  of  simple 
literal  belief.  The  motive  of  this  in- 
tense love  of  song  in  the  Russian  peas- 
ant is  beyond  investigating;  but  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  he  sings  so  often  and 
so  readily  out  of  the  pre-eminently 
vocal  quality  of  his  language.  Russian 
is  rich  in  open  vowels,  and  one  of  its 
chief  beauties  lies  in  its  equally  bal- 
anced cadence  of  hard  and  soft  sounds. 
The  peasant  indeed  can  often  sing  us 
what  he  cannot  say.  The  words  of  his 
song  do  not  exist  for  him  without  the 
melody,  nor  the  melody  without  the 
words.  He  gets  hopelessly  confused 
if  asked  not  to  sing,  but  to  tell  one  a 
song.  And  if  any  attempt  is  made  to 
help  him,  contention  and  dispute  are 
the  only  result 
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Government  commissions  throughout 
the  empire  are  now  at  worls  upon  these 
songs;  the  subject  is  far  from  ex- 
hausted. This  collection  by  Madame 
ETgu^nia  Lineff  is  the  first  which  has 
been  made  by  phonograph;  the  author 
claiming  that  she  has  thus  found  the 
most  unerring  method  of  transcription. 
But,  knowing  the  Russian  peasant's 
idiosyncrasies,  we  think  that  a  certain 
self-consciousness  has  at  times  consid- 
erably marred  the  effect  of  his  singing 
into  the  lady's  phonograph.  Still  the 
experiment  is  not  without  interest  and 
should  be  persevered  in.  It  has  been 
well  said  though  'that  neither  the 
words  nor  a  musical  notation  can  give 
any  idea  of  the  effect  of  these  horovddl 
when  sung  with  a  full-throated  chorus 
to  the  open  air  and  sky;  their  peculiar 
melodious  cadence  and  inflection  can 
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be  caught  only  by  hearing  them.  At 
best,  collectors  can  give,  as  it  were, 
only  the  skeleton  of  the  melody,  which 
depends  for  its  execution  on  an  ele- 
ment defying  the  powers  of  art  to  sym- 
bolize." The  main  difficulties  naturally 
for  every  modem  collector  are,  first, 
that  the  Russian  folk-songs  whatever 
their  original  source,  are  obviously  the 
outcome  of  scales  quite  remote  from 
our  present  tempered  system  of  music. 
For  their  exact  notation  we  have  no 
corresponding  signs;  secondly,  their 
rh3rthmical  accent  and  punctuation  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  any  known  metri- 
cal system  of  accentuation  in  music. 
Should  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
laws  which  now  govern  European 
music  ever  come  about,  we  may  as- 
suredly look  for  its  germs  in  the  Rus- 
sian folk-song. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SCIENCE. 
II.— THE  DIVINE  ELEMENT  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 


IV.— Chbistianity  and  Hibtoby. 


My  desire  is  to  go  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  meet)  theologians  on  their  ap- 
proach to  the  camp  of  physical  science; 
for  it  is  generally  far  more  useful  to 
discover  points  of  possible  agreement 
than  to  emphasize  points  of  difference. 
To  my  comrades  in  science  I  would 
point  out  that  the  leading  men  among 
orthodox  Christians  now  set  us  a  good 
example,  since  they  no  longer  seem  to 
desire  to  maintain  any  fundamental  ob- 
jection against  overhauling  from  time 
to  time  the  material  and  historical  as- 
sertions associated  with  Christianity, 
and  discarding  those  which  cannot  be 
established  as  facts.  Discarding,  that 
is  to  say,  those  which  do  not  satisfy 
one  at  least  of  two  criteria  or  condi- 
tions: that  of  being  well  evidenced  his- 
torically on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 


satisfying   or   being   felt   essential    to 
spiritual  aspiration,  either  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  a  church  or  fellowship,  on 
the  other.    If  I  am  right  in  this  under- 
standing,  I  am   willing  to  accept  the 
criteria     suggested,     without     further 
criticism,   and   have   pleaded    for   the 
gradual  reconsideration  of  certain  tra- 
ditional tenets,*  on  the  grounds: 
(a)  That  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
well   evidenced   historically,    (to   say 
more  than  that  would  imply  that  I  re- 
garded  myself  as  a   competent  his- 
torical critic), 
(6)  That  they  are  not  edifying  to  people 
at  any  reasonable  intellectual  level; 

>  Reference  is  intended  to  prerioag  articles:  — 
that  oa  "Ghristiaii  Dootrine,"  in  AprU  1904; 
on  '^in,"  in  October  1904;  as  well  as  to  that 
on  "The  Material  Element  in  Obrlstlaoity,"  in 
January  1906. 
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while  as  to  higher  spiritual  aspira- 
tion, it  is  independent  of  them. 
It  is  satisfactory  that  cultured  and 
learned  theologians  of  the  present  day 
profess  themselves  ready  to  welcome 
hostile  criticism  of  dogmas  in  which 
no  doubt  they  personally  believe;  and  I 
can  assure  those  theologians  that,  in  so 
far  as  I  am  constrained  to  feel  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  Churches  is  cum- 
bered with  needless  accretion,  it  Is  In 
no  light  spirit  that  I  feel  it,  nor  do  I 
think  that  their  entrenched  position  will 
be  proved  by  process  of  time  to  be 
quite  so  impregnable  In  every  detail  as 
at  present  they  evidently  consider  It 
To  them  I  and  other  critics  or  ques- 
tioners may  appear  as  akin  to  those 
who  in  i^ysical  science  would  throw 
doubt  upon  Galileo's  laws  of  motion 
or  upon  Newton*8  theories  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  and  the  tides; 
and  if  I  had  attacked  the  inward  and 
spiritual  convictions  of  Christianity, 
my  case  would  indeed  be  analogous 
with  that  of  those  crazy  reformers.  But 
all  that  I  have  endeavored  to  show  is 
that  certain  asserted  facts  are  not 
really  essential  to  Christian  life  and 
fellowship,  nor  helpful  in  our  outlook 
upon  the  universe,  while  in  the  light 
of  experience  they  are  extremely  im- 
probable; and  in  order  further  to  clear 
the  ground,  let  me  make  profession  of 
the  things  I  am  willing  to  accept,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  more  positive  or 
constructive  division  of  our  subject 

I  accept  the  historic  Christ  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Gospels,  together  with 
the  general  account  given  of  his  teach- 
ings. In  so  far  as  the  record  is  not 
accurate— and  even  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  biblical  criticism  we  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  bound  to  be  inaccurate— 
I  consider  that  the  record  is  likely  to 
be  inferior  to  the  reality,  that  the  re- 
port of  the  teachings  may  have  been 


spoiled  and  garbled  in  pUices  but  Is 
not  likely  to  have  been  improved. 
Some  of  these  spolUngs  may  have  been 
due  to  misunderstanding,  others  to  a 
desire  for  extra  edification;  and  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  attitude  of  a 
transcriber  is  the  more  dangerous. 

A  similar  view,  however,  may  be  held 
concerning  the  record  of  the  words  of 
any  astounding  genius;  his  contempo- 
raries and  immediate  successors  are 
not  likely  to  improve  upon  his  teach- 
ings: even  as  mere  commentators  they 
may  exhibit  well-intentioned  stupidity; 
but  if  they  have  to  act  also  as  re- 
porters, omission  eked  out  by  exag- 
geration must  be  prominent  aud  un- 
conscious misrepresentation  is  bound 
to  occur. 

But  now  in  the  case  of  Christ  I  wish 
to  go  much  further;  I  admit  his  inspira- 
tion in  an  extraordinary  sense,  and, 
though  I  might  not  have  been  able  to 
make  the  discovery  for  myself,  I  ac- 
cept the  general  consensus  of  Chrlsten- 
dfun  as  teotifyl&g  to  his  essentially  di- 
vine character:  in  other  words,  tliat  he 
has  revealed  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
planet  some  of  the  salient  features  of 
Godhead  to  an  altogether  exceptional 
extent 

He  displays,  in  fact  attributes  which 
many  persons  understand  and  signify 
when  they  use  the  word  "God":  so 
much  so,  that  they  call  him  by  the 
name  of  the  Spirit  which  he  reveals.* 
He  does  not  display  aU  the  known  at- 
tributes of  God— not  those  studied  in 
Natural  Theology,  for  instance,- but 
he  exhibits  those  which  are  most  im- 
portant to  poor  struggling  humanity, 
and  those  which  by  their  very  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  might  other- 
wise have  been  overlooked  by  the  hu- 
man race,  or  stigmatized  as  too  hope- 
lessly anthropomorphic.  The  attributes 
of  Fatherhood,   for  instance,   strongly 


'The  statement  that  tbe  Christ  depicted  in  expUnatorr  statemeot  oooceraing  Ohritt:  we 
tbe  irmipelR  li  God,  is  ft  statement  lllostratiTe  cannot  define  or  explain  tbe  known  in  terms 
of  our  oonc€ption  of  Godhead,   and  not  really  an      of  the  anknown. 
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and  simply  realized,  constitute  one  xev- 
elation;  the  effective  combination,  or 
even  IdentificathHi,  of  loye  of  God  with 
service  of  neighbor,  constitutes  anotiber; 
and  there  Is,  It  seems  to  me,  an  even 
bolder  conception  of  Deity  suggested 
in  the  dramatic  parable  *^e  child  in 
the  midst,"  of  which  I  fancy  we  have 
but  an  abbreviated  version. 

Practically  then,  and  speaking  in  the 
first  person  only  because  I  have  no 
right  to  commit  any  one  else,  I  accept 
the  teachings  of  Chri^;  pa^y  becahse 
I  realise  some  of  thekn*  sdjfself,  l^i^fly 
because  saints  and  prophets  and  poets, 
to  whom  I  look  up,  have  realized  them 
far  more  vividly  and  completely. 
Where  I  have  hesitated,  and  found  It 
necessary  to  remonstrate,  Is  on  the  ma- 
terialistic side  of  orthodox  Christianity 
—the  place  where  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  nature  enter  into  the  doc- 
trines, and  are  more,  or  less  associated 
or  incorporated  with  them.  Here  1 
plead  for  more  elastic  treatment,  and 
here  alone  do  I  imagine  that  the  mod- 
em mind  can  see  further  and  walk 
more  securely  than  the  mediaeval  mind; 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  light  of  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  it  can  in  some 
respects  see  more  clearly  than  even  the 
saints  and  prophets  of  the  past. 

It  has  been  the  perennial  glory  of 
Qiristlanity  that  it  can  adapt  itself  to 
all  conditions  of  men,  and  to  all  chang- 
ing periods  of  time;  but  it  has  done  so 
always  by  modification  of  the  non-es- 
sential: the  spirit  and  essence  have  pre- 
served their  identity;  the  accidentals,  in 
Judsea,  in  ancient  Rome,  in  mediceval 
Germany,  in  modem  England  and 
America,— the  accidentals  have  been 
different 

But  throughout,  it  will  be  said,  cer- 
tain of  the  material  aspects  have  pre- 
served their  continuity  and  identity  un- 
changed. Some  of  the  miracles,  es- 
pecially the  physical  details  supposed 
to  accompany,  or  even  to  constitute. 


the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection, 
have  never  been  doubted  by  Christians. 
Until  recently;  I  agree,  no,  not  to  any 
great  extent;  but  half  a  century  ago 
they  were  seriously  doubted,  by  people 
who  thereby  felt  themselves  outside  the 
fiock,  but  who  in  all  practical  details 
of  life  and  conduct  were  as  good  as- 
well,  were  comparable  with— orthodox 
Christians.  The  disbelief  went,  in  my 
Judgment,  too  far:  it  extended  itself 
to  some  of  the  spiritual  teaching^— 
those  concerning '.pr07^r*.  for  instance; 
and  it  threw  needless  doubt  upon  some 
phenomena,  such  as  those  referred  to 
In  my  earlier  article,  which  may  after 
all  have  been  facts.  Whether  it  went 
too  far  or  not,  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
belief became  prevalent;  and  it  was 
generated  by  the  persistence  of  the 
faithful  in  certain  material  statements 
which  to  an  age  of  more  knowledge  had 
become  incredible.  The  extreme  ex- 
cursion of  the  pendulum  has  subsided 
now,  but  it  is  still  swinging,  and  when 
It  settles  down  it  will  not  occupy  pre- 
cisely the  same  place  as  it  did  l>efore 
the;  oscillation  began.  The  swing  was 
caused  by  a  shifting  of  the  fulcrum  or 
point  of  support,  and  only  the  bob  has 
been  visible.  So  It  has  become  our 
duty  to  determine  how  much  and  in 
what  direction  the  real  pivot  of  the 
pendulum  has  been  effectively  moved, 
and  to  realize  that  that  is  the  position 
which  will  be  taken  by  the  oscillating 
mass  of  opinion,  when  present  dis- 
turbances have  subsided.  Those,  if 
there  be  any,  who  think  that  it  can 
ever  go  back  permanently  to  a  pre- 
nlneteenth-century  position,  or  to  a  po- 
sition determined  by  the  first  six  or  any 
other  past  centuries,  are  assuredly 
mistaken. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  arrive  at 
a  closer  appreciation  of  what  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity  really  Is,  and  also 
what  it  has  been  considered  to  be  by 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
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7.— Vabibties 

Christianity  is  a  word  of  wide  signif- 
icance, and  it  is  not  easy  to  attacli  to 
it  a  definite  meaning.  It  is  clear  that 
as  It  exists  among  us  it  has  many 
phases,  which  may  be  grouped  around 
five  or  six  principal  types. 

1.  First  there  is  evangelical  or  spirit- 
ual Christianity,  usually  associated 
with  the  name  of  Paul,  which  seeks  to 
emphasize  a  forensic  scheme  of  salva- 
tion, and  to  link  itself  on  to  the  He- 
braistic and  Hellenistic  ideas  of  blood 
and  vicarious  sacrifice.  Salvation  by 
faith  in  the  Atonement  is  the  central 
feature  of  this  scheme,  and  right  con- 
duct Is  a  secondary  though  natural  se- 
quel to  right  belief  and  to  trust  in  what 
by  Divine  mercy  has  been  already  fully 
accomplished;  so  that  no  **perform- 
ance"  is  necessary  for  salvation,  but 
only  assimilation  of  the  sacrifice  and 
oblation  of  Christ,  once  and  for  ever 
accomplished. 

This  variety  of  Christianity  aims  at 
attending  to  the  spiritual  aspect  only, 
and  despises  the  material;  it  rejects  the 
intervention  of  men  and  of  material 
aids;  it  mistrusts  the  use  of  music  and 
ornament,  and  it  endeavors,  sometimes 
with  poor  success,  to  contemn  the 
beauty  of  this  present  world  in  compar- 
ison with  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
vealed; even  the  sacraments  it  is  in- 
clined to  minimize,  and  to  regard  them 
as  memorial  services  helpful  to  the 
fitpirit,  rather  than  as  agencies  of  real 
and  present  eflacacy  achieving  some- 
thing otherwise  unattainable.  Definite 
historical  fact  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  this  variety  of  belief;  for  if  that  be 
taken  away  the  basis  of  faith  is  under- 
mined, and  the  system  totters  to 
destruction. 

2.  Next  there  is  ecclesiastical  or  dog- 
matic Christianity,  usually  associated 
with  the  name  of  Peter,  which  is  apt 
to  emphasize  the  eflacacy  of  ceremo- 
nies, to  regard  material  actions  and 
priestly  ofilces  as  essential  to  salvation. 
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and  to  Insist  not  only  on  their  symbolic 
interpretation,  but  on  some  actual  phys- 
ical   transformation,    some    bodily    or 
material  efllcacy.     It  builds  less  upon 
an  historic  past,  and  more  upon  a  pres- 
ent virtue  residing  in  the  Church,  or 
accessible    to    and    utilizable    by    the 
proper  ofllcers  and  dispensers  of  the 
means  of  grace.      It  feels  the  Impor- 
tance of  times  and  seasons  and  build- 
ings  and  sensuous  representation;  it  is 
apt  to  concentrate  attention  on  eccle- 
siastical details,  with  a  zest  for  minu- 
tiee,   which  when  compared  with  the 
vital  issues  at  stake,  strikes  an  out- 
sider as  rather  pathetically  humorous; 
and  it  sometimes  so  elaborates  the  ma- 
terial acts  of  worship,  such  as  the  sac- 
raments, that  they  tend  to  take  on  the 
nature  of  incantation,   and  are  occa- 
sionally performed  by  the  priest  alone, 
the  congregation  passively  sharing  in 
their  mysterious  and  miraculous  virtue. 
8.  Then  there  is  the  practical  or  prag- 
matical form  of  Christianity,  usually  as- 
sociated   with    the    name    of    James, 
which  emphasizes  the  virtue  of  good 
works  and  the  Importance  of  conduct, 
which  regards  belief  and  doctrine  as 
of  secondary  importance,  which  seeks 
no  cloistered  virtue,  but  throws  itself 
vigorously  into  social  movement,  and 
endeavors  both  by  word  and  deed  to 
serve  the  brethren,  and  by  active  char- 
ity to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  those  whom 
it  thinks  of  as  Christ's  poor. 

4.  Yet  another  variety  is  the  mystical 
or  emotional  form  of  Christianity, 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of 
John,  which  seeks  by  rapt  adoration 
and  worship  of  the  Redeemer,  and  love 
of  all  whom  he  has  called  his  brethren 
— **even  the  least  of  these  my  brethren," 
—to  rise  to  the  height  of  spiritual  con- 
templation and  ecstasy:  tending  some- 
what in  this  its  high  quest  to  isolate 
itself  from  the  world,  in  order  to  lose 
itself  in  an  anticipation  of  heaven. 

5.  There  exists  also,  one  must  admit. 
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some  trace  of  what  may  be  called  gov- 
erning or  hierarchical  Christianity, 
which  glorifies  the  priestly  office,  which 
seel^  after  temporal  power,  which  re- 
gards the  material  prosperity  of  the 
Church  as  of  more  importance  than 
the  welfare  of  states  and  peoples, 
which  joins  hands  with  autocratic  rul- 
ers for  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
which  blesses  and  sustains  violence,  so 
it  be  used  against  the  Church's  ene- 
mies, which  banishes  and  excommuni- 
cates the  saints— even  those  of  its  own 
household,— and  by  corruption  of  the 
best  succeeds  In  abetting  the  cause  of 
the  worst  This  is  the  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity which  attracts  the  special  no- 
tice of  sceptics  and  scoffers;  and 
most  of  the  diatril>es  of  good  men 
against  Christianity  and  the  Christian 
ideal  are  based  upon  some  confused  ap- 
prehension of  this  ghastly  and  blas- 
phemous travesty. 

Whether  it  exists,  here  and  there,  in 
this  country  it  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
but  it  certainly  has  some  existence  in 
that  country  which  is  now,  or  soon  we 
hope  will  be,  in  the  throes  of  an  ulti- 
mately beneficent  revolution— the  coun- 
try whose  Church  has  excommunicated 
Tolstoi,  and  whose  Procurator  of  Holy 
Synod,  In  the  furtherance  of  what  is 
conceived  of  as  legitimate  ecclesiastical 
aggrandizement,  has  exhorted  the  Czar 
to  folly  and  wickedness  in  terms  of  ful- 
some and  superstitious  adulation. 

6.  Lastly,  there  is  the  Christianity 
particularly  exemplified  and  taught  by 
that  Syrian  Carpenter,  during  his  three 
years  of  public  service,  before  his  ex- 
ecution as  a  criminal  blasphemer.  The 
name  of  that  gentle  and  pathetic  figure 
has  t>een  used  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Western  world  ever  since,  some- 
times to  sanctify  enterprises  of  pity  and 
tenderness,  sometimes  t^  cloak  miser- 
able ambitions,  sometimes  as  a  mere 
garment  of  respectability. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  this 
Personality,  we  can  most  of  us  recog- 


nize it  as  the  greatest  that  has  yet  ex- 
isted on  this  planet;  hence,  if  it  is 
through  human  nature  that  we  can 
gradually  grow  to  some  dim  concep- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  the  Eternal,  it 
is  the  life  and  teachings  of  that  great- 
est Prophet  that  we  shall  do  well  to 
study  diligently  when  we  wish  to  dis- 
entangle and  display  some  of  ^tbe  se- 
crets of  the  spiritual  universe;  and,  by 
the  saints,  his  words  have  always  been 
recognized  as  the  highest  yet  spoken  on  . 
earth  concerning  the  relations  between 
man  and  man  and  between  man  and 
God.  It  is  certain  that  only  a  few  of 
his  utterances  are  contained  in  our 
documentary  records,  and  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  them  have  been  muti- 
lated and  spoiled  in  transmission; 
nevertheless  it  Is  of  interest  to  take 
those  recorded  words  and  see  how  far 
they  countenance  the  various  schemes 
or  types  of  Christianity  which  have 
been  based  upon  them.  And  in  par- 
ticular I  wish  to  select  those  which 
seem  to  strengthen  the  case  for  either 
a  partly  material  or  a  purely  spiritual 
interpretation  of  Christianity. 

First,  to  clear  away  the  blasphemous 
use  of  Christ's  name  in  association  with 
political  or  temporal  or  hierarchical 
Christianity,  the  following  will  suffice: 

"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
"Woe  unto  you,  generation  of  vipers, 

that  stoneth  the  prophets,"  etc. 
"Ye  make  the  commandments  of  Gk)d 

of  none  effect  by  jrour  tradition." 

There  are  many  emphatic  statements 
that  religion  is  peculiarly  a  spiritual 
affair:— 

In  favor  of  a  spiritual  form  of  religion. 

"God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship him  .  .  ." 

"Neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  in 
Jerusalem  .  .  ." 

"The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you 
they  are  spirit  .  .  ." 

"That  bom  of  fiesh  is  fiesh,  of  spirit 
is  spirit." 
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"Ye  make  dean  tbe  outside  of  the 
cup." 

**Fray  In  Becret" 

'Mint,  anise,  and  cummin." 

'The  sabbath  was  made  for  man." 

**Meat  ye  know  not  of." 

'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
yon." 

"Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Saddncees." 

"It  is  the  fih;>irit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  proflteth  nothing." 

"How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  under- 
stan4?" 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
texts  which  appear  to  support  material 
accessories:— 

In  favor  of  a  ceremonial  and  material 
form  of  reliffion, 

"This  is  my  body." 

Baptism.    "Suffer  it  to  be  so  now." 

"This  kind  goeth  not  out  save  by 
prayer  and  fasting."  (Questionably 
genuine.) 

Breaking  of  bread  and  giving  thanks. 

"Eat  tbe  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
drink  his  blood." 

"Spit  and  touched  his  tongue." 

Anointing  eyes. 

Wedding  garment  (otherwise  inter- 
pretable). 

But  the  most  numerous  of  the  teach- 
ings have  an  immediately  practical 
bearing:— 

In  favor  of  a  practical  form  of  religion. 

Grapes  and  thistles. 

Heal  the  broken-hearted,  liberty  to 
captives,  etc. 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  .  .  ." 

"Go  and  sell  all  that  thou  hast" 

'Worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

'Well  done,  good  and  faithful  .  .  .  ." 

Do  the  will  to  know  of  the  doctrine. 

"Blessed  is  that  servant  who  Is  found 
so  doing." 

Fruitless  tree  cut  down. 

"I  was  an  hungered." 

"Gather  them  that  do  iniquity  .  .  ." 

8ower  and  seed. 

Good  Samaritan. 

"Casting  out  devils  In  thy  name. 

"Heareth  and  doeth." 
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Tree  known  by  fmit  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

"Tbey  that  have  done  good  to  the 
restorection  of  life,"  etc. 

"Not  every  one  that  salth  Lord  Lord." 

Cup  of  cold  water. 

"He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father, 
the  same  is  my  brother,"  etc. 

"This  do  and  thou  shalt  live." 

In  many  statements  the  human  side 
of  the  Messiah  is  specially  emphasized: 

En^iha$igitlif'tlie  human  side  of  ChrieU 

'The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself. 
1  seek  not  my  own  will." 
1  am  come  in  my  Father's  name. 
'He  that  speaketh  of  himself  seeketh 
his  own  glory." 

"He  hath  given  me  a  commandment 
what  I  should  say." 
"Son  of  man." 

"Why  callest  thou  me  good?"  (capable 
of  other  interpretation). 

"Ye  both  know  me  and  know  whence 
I  am."    . 

"As  the  Father  gave  me  command- 
ment, even  so  I  do." 

{8tatem€iUs  tmpluuiMing  tk€  Divine  iidt  will  be 
referred  to  later.) 

A  few  texts,  so  far  as  they  are  zeu- 
uine,  can  be  appealed  to  as  supporting 
ecclesiastical  Christianity:— 

In   favor   of   an   eccleeiastical   form  of 

Chriitianity. 

'Keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
'Sitting  on  twelve  thrones  Judging," 
etc. 

"Bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven." 

"If  he  refuses  to  hear  the  church,  let 
him  be,"  etc. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
frequency  of  expressions  which,  though 
full  of  meaning,  can  hardly  be  taken 
literally,  but  were  so  strongly  figura- 
tive that  even  bis  Eastern  associates 
were  misled,  IS  notorious:— 

FiguraMve  expressions. 

"Hateth  father  and  mother.** 
"Renounceth  not  all  that  he  hath." 
"Prophet     cannot     perish     out     of 
Jerusalem." 
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'*Let  him  sell  his  cloke  and  buy  a 
sword." 

"Not  to  give  peace  but  a  sword." 

Camel  through  needle's  eye. 

"Sit  on  twelve  thrones  Judging." 

"Son  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

"This  generation  shall  not  pass 
away." 

"I  came  not  to  judge  the  world. 

"This  is  my  body." 

"Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead. 

"Come  to  me  and  drink." 

"Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven." 

"Remove  mountains." 

"Some  standing  here  shall  not  taste 
of  death." 

'Keys  of  kingdom  of  heaven." 

'Bread  of  life." 

'Bom  again." 

'Destroy  temple." 

"He  that  beUeveth  is  not  judged." 

"Eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood." 

"Everlasting  fire." 

If  we  endeavor  to  draw  from  all 
these  texts   a  general  deduction  con- 
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ceming  the  kind  of  religion  intended 
and  taught  by  the  Founder  of  Chris* 
tianity,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  bal- 
ance inclines  strongly  in  the  double  di* 
rection  of  a  spiritual  interpretation  on 
the  theoretical  side,  combined  with  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  simple  out- 
come in  daily  life.  These  elements,  the 
spiritual  and  the  practical— the  worship 
of  God  as  a  Spirit,  and  the  service  of 
man  as  a  brother— are  undoubted  and 
emphatic  conftltuents— the  warp  and 
the  woof,  as  it  were— of  the  pure  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
that  they  are  uniquely  characteristic  of 
it;  even  when  taken  together  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  constitute  a  feature 
which  sharply  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  religious  creeds.  For  a  still  more 
fundamental  substratum  or  framework 
we  must  look  away  from  the  detailed 
words  and  teachings  and  contemplate 
the  Life  as  a  whole. 


VI.— EocK  Deus,  or  The  Essential  Element  in  Chbistianitt. 


What,  then,  is  the  essential  element 
in  Christianity,  the  essential  theoretical 
element  which  inspires  its  teachings  on 
the  ethical  side?  In  the  inculcation  of 
practical  righteousness  other  noble  re- 
ligions must  be  admitted  to  share,  but 
there  must  be  an  element  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  excess  above  others— some 
vital  element  which  has  enabled  it  to 
survive  all  the  struggles  for  existence, 
and  to  dominate  the  most  civilized  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

A  religion  is  necessarily  compounded 
of  many  essences,  and  is  sure  to  be 
mingled  with  foreign  ingredients,  some 
worthy,  some  unworthy;  but  these  ac- 
cessories cannot  account  for  its  vitality, 

*  It  boa  been  pointed  oat  to  me  that  It  li 
bardly  fair  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  Incarnation 
as  an  Intehalflcatlon  of  tbe  doctrine  of  Imma- 
enoe;  inaamncb  as  aome  may  oonslder  them  al- 
moat  antithetic.  Spinoza,  for  Instance,  held 
tbe  one.  bat  woald  aasnredly  hare  eecbewed 
the    other.      I    do   not    disagree,    bat    point    ont 
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for  its  adaptation  to  various  ages,  and 
for  its  acceptance  by  all  conditions  of 
men.  A  miraculous  birth  and  resur- 
rection were  certainly  not  distinctive  of 
Christianity;  they  have  appeared  In 
other  religions  too;  we  must  look  for 
some  feature  specially  characteristic 
and  quite  fundamental. 

I  believe  that  the  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  Christianky  is  its  conception 
of  a  human  God;  of  a  God,  in  the  first 
place,  not  apart  from  the  universe,  not 
outside  it  and  distinct  from  it,  but  im- 
manent in  it;  yet  not  immanent  only, 
but  actually  incarnate,  incarnate  in  It 
and  revealed  In  the  Incarnation.*  The 
nature  of  God  is  displayed  in  part  by 

that  there  la  a  tendency  nowadaya  to  atrlve 
rather  towarda  a  nnllloatloa  of  the  two  doe- 
trlnea.  It  may  be  admitted  that  emphaala  on 
the  phlloaopblcal  notion  of  Inuoanence  Is  com- 
paratlrely  recent  on  the  part  of  theologians; 
bat  it  can  hardly  ever  have  been  completely 
absent  from    the  Christian  atmosphere,  since  St. 
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everything,  to  those  who  have  eyes  to 
see,  but  is  displayed  most  clearly  and 
fully  by  the  highest  type  of  existence, 
the  highest  experience  to  which  the 
process  of  evolution  has  so  far  opened 
our  senses.  By  what  else  indeed  can 
it  conceivably  be  rendered  manifest? 
Naturally  the  conception  of  Godhead  Is 
still  only  indistinct  and  partial,  but  so 
far  as  we  are  as  yet  able  to  grasp  It, 
we  must  reach  it  through  recognition  of 
the  extent  and  Intricacy  of  the  cosmos, 
and  more  particularly  through  the 
highest  type  and  loftiest  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  man  himself. 

This  perception  of  a  human  Crod,  or 
of  a  God  in  the  form  of  humanity,  is  a 
perception  which  welds  together  Chris- 
tianity and  Pantheism  and  Paganism 
and  Philosophy.      It  has  been  seized 
and  travestied  by  Comtists,  whose  God 
is  rather  limited  to  the  human  aspect 
instead  of  being  only  revealed  through 
it     It  has  been  preached  by  some  Uni- 
tarians,  though   reverently  denied   by 
others  and  by  Jews,  who  have  felt  that 
God  could  not  be  incarnate  in  man: 
"This  be  far  from  thee,  Lord."     It  has 
been  recognized  and  even  exaggerated 
by  Catholics,  who  have  almost  lost  the 
humanity  in  the  Divinity,  though  they 
tend  to  restore  the  balance  by  practical 
worship  of  the  Mother  and  of  canonical 
saints.    But  whatever  its  unconscious 
treatment  by  the  sects  may  have  been, 
this  idea— the  humanity  of  God  or  the 
Divinity  of  man— I  conceive  to  be  the 
truth  which  constituted  the  chief  secret 
and  inspiration  of  Jesus:  "I  and  the 
Father  are  one.**    "My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work.**      "The  Son  of 
Man,**  and  equally  "The  Son  of  God." 
"Before  Abraham  was  I  am.**    "I  am 
in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me.*' 
And  though  admittedly  "My  Father  is 
greater  than  I,*'  yet  "he  that  hath  seen 
me  hath   seen   the   Father**;   and   "he 

Paul  in  his  Athenian  addreaa  clearly  lent  it 
his  countenance,  and  it  Is  probably  Implicit  In 
the  doctrine  of  the   "Logoa." 


that  belleveth  on  me  hath  everlasting 
life.** 

The  world  has  been  slow  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  The  conception  of 
Godhead  formed  by  some  devout  philos- 
ophers and  mystics  has  quite  rightly 
been  so  immeasurably  vast,  though  still 
assuredly  utterly  Inadequate  and  neces- 
sarily beneath  reality,  that  the  notion 
of  a  God  revealed  in  human  form— 
bom,  suffering,  tormented,  killed— has 
been  utterly  incredible.  "A  crucified 
prophet,  yes;  but  a  crucified  God!  I 
shudder  at  the  blasphemy,**  Is  a  known 
quotation  which  I  cannot  now  verify; 
yet  that  apparent  blasphemy  is  the  soul 
of  Christianity.  It  calls  upon  us  to 
recognize  and  worship  a  crucified,  an 
executed,  God. 

The  genuine  humanity  of  Christ  is 
now  manifest  and  clear  enough,  though 
that  toot  has  been  In  danger  of  being 
lost  There  have  been  efforts  to  ignore 
it,  and  many  to  confuse  it— attempts 
are  still  made  to  regard  him  as  unique, 
rather  than  as  the  first-fruits  of  hu- 
manity, the  first-born  among  many 
brethren. 

Realization  of  the  genuine  and 
straightforward  humanity  of  Christ  Is 
obscured  by  a  reverent  misapprehen- 
sion, akin  in  spirit  to  that  which  origi- 
nated the  Arian  denial  of  his  divinity. 
Both  modes  of  thought  shrank  amazed 
from  the  suggestion  that  God  can  be 
really  incarnate  in,  and  manifested 
through,  man:  at  any  rate,  not  In  nor- 
mal man;  such  a  thing  only  becomes 
permissible  and  credible  if  the  Man  is 
abnormal  and  unique— according  to  the 
orthodox  view. 

It  is  orthodox  therefore  to  maintain 
that  Christ's  birth  was  miraculous  and 
his  death  portentous,  that  he  contin- 
ued in  existence  otherwise  than  as  we 
men  continue,  that  his  very  body  rose 
and  ascended  into  heaven,— whatever 
that  collocation  of  words  may  mean. 
But  I  suggest  that  such  an  attempt  at 
exceptional  glorification  of  his  body  is 
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a  pious  heresy— a  heresy  which  misses 
the  truth  lying  open  to  our  eyes.  His 
humanity  is  to  be  recognized  as  real 
and  ordinary  and  thorough  and  com- 
plete: not  in  middle  life  alone,  but  at 
birth  and  at  death  and  after  death. 
Whatever  happened  to  him  may  hap- 
pen to  any  one  of  us,  provided  we  at- 
tain the  appropriate  altitude:  an  alti- 
tude which,  whether  within  our  indi- 
vidual reach  or  not,  is  assuredly  within 
reach  of  humanity.  That  is  what  he 
urged  again  and  again.  "Be  bom 
again."  "Be  ye  perfect."  "Ye  are  the 
sons  of  God."  "My  Father  and  your 
Father,  my  God  and  your  Gk)d." 

The  ununiqueness  of  the  ordinary 
humanity  of  Christ  is  the  first  and 
patent  truth,  masked  only  by  well- 
meaning  and  reverent  superstition. 
But  the  second  truth  is  greater  than 
that— without  it  the  first  would  be 
meaningless  and  useless,— if  man  alone, 
what  gain  have  we?  The  world  is  full 
of  men.  What  the  world  wants  is  a 
God.     Behold  the  God! 

The  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  the  truth 
which  now  requires  to  be  re-perceived, 
to  be  illumined  afresh  by  new  knowl- 
edge, to  be  cleansed  and  revivified  by 
the  wholesome  flood  of  scepticism 
which  has  poured  over  it;  it  can  be 
freed  now  from  all  trace  of  grovelling 
superstition,  and  can  be  recognized 
freely  and  enthtisiastlcally:  the  Divin- 
ity of  Jesus,  and  of  all  other  noble  and 
saintly  souls,  in  so  far  as  they  too  have 
been  inflamed  by  a  spark  of  Deity— 
in  .80  far  as  they  too  can  be  recognized 
as  manifestations  of  the  Divine.  Nor 
is  it  even  through  man  alone  that  the 
revelation  comes,  though  through  man 
and  the  highest  man  it  comes  chiefly; 
the  revelation  is  implicit  in  all  the 
processes  of  nature,  and  explicit  too,  so 

4  So,  In  ProfeMor  Gilbert  Mamy'B  renloo  of 
"Tbe  Trojan  Wcnnen"  of  Borlpldes,  whose  trag- 
edle«  repretient  a  partlnar  of  the  wajrs  between 
an  old  theologjr  and  a  new,  the  tortured  Queen 
Hecaba  toros  from  the  gods  that  know  but 
help  not.  to  the  majesty  of  her  own  Immeasur- 
able grief,    and  In   a  moment  of  exalted   vision 


far  as  human  vision,  in  the  person  of 
Its  seers  and  poets  and  men  of  science, 
has  been  as  yet  sufficiently  cleared  and 
strengthened  to  perceive  It. 

For  consider  what  is  involved  In  the 
astounding  idea  of  evolution  and  prog- 
ress as  applied  to  the  whole  universe. 
Either  it  Is  a  fact  or  it  is  a  dream.  If 
It  be  a  fact,  what  an  illuminating  fact 
it  is!  Ood  is  one;  the  universe  is  an  as- 
pect and  a  revelation  of  God.  The  uni- 
verse is  struggling  upward  to  a  perfec- 
tion not  yet  attained.  I  see  in  the 
mighty  process  of  evolution  an  eternal 
struggle  towards  more  and  more  self- 
perception,  and  fuller  and  more  all-em- 
bracing Existence— not  only  on  the  part 
of  what  is  customarily  spoken  of  as 
Creation— but,  in  so  far  as  Nature  is 
an  aspect  and  revelation  of  God,  and 
in  so  far  as  Time  has  any  ultimate 
meaning  or  significance,  we  must  dare 
to  extend  the  thought  of  growth  and 
progress  and  development  even  up  to 
the  height  of  ail  that  we  can  realize  of 
the  Supernal  Being.  In  some  parts  of 
the  universe  perhaps  already  the  ideal 
conception  has  been  attained;  and  the 
region  of  such  attainment— the  full 
blazei  of  self-conscious  Deity— is  too 
bright  for  mortal  eyes,  Is  utterly  beyond 
our  highest  thoughts;  but  ia  part  the 
attainment  is  as  yet  very  imperfect;  in 
what  we  know  as  the  material  part, 
which  is  our  present  home.  It  is  na- 
scent, or  only  Just  beginning;  and  our 
own  struggles  and  efforts  and  disap- 
pointments and  aspirations— the  felt 
groaning  and  travailing  of  Creation— 
these  are  evidence  of  the  effort,  indeed 
they  themselves  are  part  of  the  effort 
towards  fuller  and  completer  and  more 
conscious  existence.*  On  this  planet 
man  is  the  highest  outcome  of  the  proc- 
ess so  far,  and  is  therefore  the  high- 

perceives  that  even  through  her  sorrow  life  had 
somehow  been  enriched,  and  that  though  Troy 
was  burning  and  the  race  of  Prtam  extinct, 
they  had  attained  immortalltr  in  ways  un- 
dreamed of.  and  woald  add  to  the  harmony  of 
the  eternal  music. 
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est  representation  of  Deity  that  liere 
exists.  Terribly  imperfect  as  yet,  be- 
cause so  recently  evolved,  he  is  never- 
theless a  being  which  has  at  length  at- 
tained to  consciousness  and  free-will,  a 
being  unable  to  be  coerced  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  universe,  against  his 
will;  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  there- 
fore, never  more  to  be  quenched.  Open 
still  to  awful  horrors,  to  agonies  of  re- 
morse, but  to  floods  of  joy  also,  he  per- 
sists, and  his  destiny  Is  largely  in  his 
own  hands;  he  may  proceed  up  or 
down,  he  may  advance  towards  a  mag- 
nificent ascendancy,  he  may  recede  to- 
wards depths  of  infamy.  He  is  not 
coerced:  he  is  guided  and  influenced, 
but  he  is  free  to  choose.  The  evil  and 
the  good  are  necessary  correlatives: 
freedom  to  choose  the  one  involves  free- 
dom to  choose  the  other. 

So  it  must  have  been  elsewhere,  amid 
the  depths  of  cosmic  space,  myriads  of 
times  over  in  all  the  vistas  of  the  past; 
and  thus  may  have  arisen  legends  of 
the  evolution  of  what  are  popularly 
called  angels,  some  ascendant  in  the 
struggle,  others  fallen  by  their  own 
rebellion.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
these  instinctive  legends  are  based  on 
nothing:  they  are  a  pictorial  travesty 
doubtless,  but  they  are  not  gratuitous 
inventions;  it  is  doubtful  if  entirely 
baseless  or  purely  gratuitous  inventions 
would  have  any  vitality,  every  living 
idea  must  surely  be  based  upon  some- 
thing; these  correspond  to  something 
innate  In  the  Ideas  of  humanity,  be- 
cause embedded  in  the  structure  of  the 
universe  of  which  that  humanity  is  a 
part 

A  question  presses  on  the  optimist 
for  answer  therefore:  Are  the  rebellious 
and  the  sinful  not  also  on  the  up  grade? 
Ultimately  and  in  the  last  resort  will 
not  they  too  put  themselves  in  tune 
with  the  harmony  of  existence?  Who 
is  to  say?  Time  is  infinite,  eternity  is 
before  us  as  well  as  behind  us,  and  the 
end   is  not  yet.      There   is   no   "ulti- 


mately** in  the  matter,  for  there  is  no 
end:  there  is  room  for  an  eternity  of 
rebellion  and  degradation  and  misery, 
as  well  as  for  one  of  joy  and  hope  and 
love.  We  can  see  that  virtue  and  hap- 
piness must  be  on  the  winning  side, 
while  crime  is  a  fruit  of  arrested  de- 
velopment, or  reversion  to  an  ancestral 
type;  we  can  perceive  that  vice  con- 
tains suicidal  elements,  while  every 
step  in  an  upward  direction  increases 
the  potential  energy  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse; yet  clearly  there  is  to  be  no  com- 
pulsion; the  door  of  hope  is  not  closed, 
but  it  must  of  free-will  be  entered, 
and  good  and  evil  will  be  intermingled 
with  us  for  many  eeons  yet  The  law 
of  progress  by  struggle  and  effort  is 
not  soon  to  be  abrogated  and  replaced 
by  a  Nirvana  of  passive  contemplation. 
Hiere  is  too  much  to  do  in  this  busy 
universe,  and  all  must  help.  The  uni- 
verse is  not  a  "being**  but  a  "becom- 
ing**—an  ancient  but  light-bringing  doc- 
trine when  realized,— it  is  in  change, 
in  development,  in  movement,  upward 
and  downward,  that  activity  consists. 
A  stationary  condition,  or  stagnation, 
would  to  us  be  simple  non-existence; 
the  element  of  progression,  of  change, 
of  activity,  must  be  as  durable  as  the 
universe  itself.  Monotony,  in  the 
sense  of  absolute  immobility,  is  un- 
thinkable, unreal,  and  cannot  anywhere 
exist:  save  where  things  have  ceased  to 
be. 

Such  ideas,  the  ideas  of  development 
and  progress,  extend  even  up  to  God 
Himself,  according  to  the  Christian 
conception.  So  we  return  to  that  with 
which  we  started:— The  Christian  idea 
of*  God  is  not  that  of  a  being  outside 
the  universe,  above  its  struggles  and 
advances,  looking  on  and  taking  no 
part  in  the  process,  solely  exalted, 
beneficent,  self-determined  and  com- 
plete; no,  it  is  also  that  of  a  God  who 
loves,  who  yearns,  who  suffers,  who 
keenly  laments  the  rebellious  and  mis- 
guided   activity    of    the    free    agents 
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brougbt  into  being  by  Himself  as  part 
of  Himself,  wbo  enters  Into  the  storm 
and  conflict,  and  is  subject  to  condi- 
tions as  the  Soul  of  it  all;  conditions 
not  artificial  and  transitory,  but  inhe- 
rent in  the  process  of  producing  free 
and  conscious  beings,  and  essential  to 
the  full  self-development  even  of  Deity. 

It  is  a  marvellous  and  bewildering 
thought,  but  whatever  its  value,  and 
whether  it  be  an  ultimate  revelation 
or  not,  it  Is  the  revelation  of  Christ 
Whether  It  be  considered  blasphemous 
or  not— and  in  his  own  day  it  was  cer- 
tainly considered  blasphemous—this 
was  the  idea  he  grasped  during  those 
forty  days  of  solitary  communion,  and 
never  subsequently  let  go. 

This  Is  the  truth  which  has  been 
reverberating  down  the  ages  ever  since; 
It  has  been  the  hidden  inspiration  of 
saint,  apostle,  prophet,  martyr,  and,  in 
however  dim  and  vague  a  form,  has 
given  hope  and  consolation  to  the  un- 
lettered and  poverty-stricken  millions: 
—A  Grod  that  could  understand,  that 
could  suffer,  that  could  sympathize, 
that  had  felt  the  extremity  of  human 
anguish,  the  agony  of  bereavement,  had 
submitted  even  to  the  brutal  hopeless 
torture  of  the  innocent,  and  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  pangs  of 
death,— this  has  been  the  chief  consola- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion.  This  is 
the  extraordinary  conception  of  God- 
head to  which  we  have  thus  far  risen. 
"This  is  my  beloved  Son."  The  Chris- 
tian God  is  revealed  as  the  incarnate 
spirit  of  humanity,  or  rather  the  incar- 
nate spirit  of  humanity  is  recognized 
as  a  real  Intrinsic  part  of  God.     "The 
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Kingdom  of  Heaven  Is  within  you":— 
surely  one  of  the  most  inspired  utter- 
ances of  antiquity. 

Infinitely  patient  the  Universe  has 
been  while  man  has  groped  his  way  to 
this  truth:  so  simple  and  consoling  In 
one  of  its  aspects,  so  inconceivable  and 
incredible  in  another.  Dimly  and  par- 
tially It  has  been  seen  by  all  the  proph- 
ets, and  doubtless  by  many  of  the 
pagan  saints.  Dimly  and  partially  we 
see  it  now;  but  in  the  life-blood  of 
Christianity  this  Is  the  most  vital  ele- 
ment It  is  not  likely  to  be  the  attri- 
bute of  any  one  religion  alone.  It  may 
be  the  essence  of  truth  in  all  terrestrial 
religions,  but  it  Is  conspicuously  Chris- 
tian. Its  boldest  statement  was  when 
a  child  was  placed  in  the  midst  and 
was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity; 
but  it  was  foreshadowed  even  in  the 
early  conceptions  of  Olympus,  whose 
gods  and  goddesses  were  affected  with 
the  passions  of  men;  It  is  the  root  fact 
underlying  the  superstitions  of  idolatry 
and  all  varieties  of  anthropomorphism. 
**Thou  Shalt  have  none  other  gods  but 
me":  and  with  dim  eyes  and  dull  ears 
and  misunderstanding  hearts  men  have 
sought  to  obey  the  commandment 
seeking  after  God  if  haply  they  might 
find  Him;  while  all  the  time  their  God 
was  very  nigh  unto  them,  In  their  midst 
and  of  their  fellowship,  sympathizing 
with  their  struggles,  rejoicing  In  their 
successes,  and  evoking  even  in  their 
own  poor  nature  some  dim  and  broken 
image  of  Himself.' 

Oliver  Lodge, 

"  These  •tatements  can  be  illaftrated  by  Luke 
XT.  10:  *'Jo7  in  hearea  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth." 
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Another  stage  seeing  to  be  Just  be- 
ginning in  tbe  break-up  of  the  existing 
fabric  of  government  in  Russia.  The 
Duma  continues  to  struggle  against  the 
fetters  imposed  on  it  by  the  new  **fun- 
damental  laws"  of  the  Empire,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter, 
of  the  promises  made  last  autumn  by 
the  Czar.  It  may  be  dissolved;  it  is  de- 
termined, come  what  may,  to  sit 
throughout  the  summer,  and  to  set  it- 
self to  work  out  a  vast  and  overwhelm- 
ing programme  of  agrarian,  political, 
and  economic  reforms.  It  tends  more 
and  more  to  assume  the  position  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  to  claim  to 
exercise  Judicial,  if  not  also  executive, 
powers.  The  stopgap  Ministry  of  bu- 
reaucrats, headed  by  M.  Goremykin, 
has  at  last  realized  its  own  impotence, 
and  seeks  to  give  up  the  struggle;  and 
the  Czar  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
He  may  temporize,  and  postpone  his 
decision,  but  that  can  only  make  mat- 
ters worse.  He  may  yield  to  necessity, 
and  accept  a  Ministry  drawn  from  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  and  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  Duma,  possibly  with 
M.  Murom tszeff,  the  President  of  that 
body,  at  its  head.  Or  he  may  give 
way  once  more  to  the  reactionary  ad- 
visers with  whom  he  has  been  sur- 
rounded from  his  youth,  and  who  are 
now,  apparently,  recovering  their  influ- 
ence. In  that  case  he  will  appoint  a 
Ministry  of  Combat,  probably  with 
General  Trepoff  at  its  head.  This  Min- 
istry will  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
Duma,  and  endeavor  to  reduce  its  ac- 
tivity or  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  to  restore 
the  bureaucratic  regime,  but  in  vain. 
And  then  there  will  be  the  worst  kind 
of  civil  war— disorganized,  sporadic,  im- 
possible to  suppress,  and  affected  by 
all  sorts  of  cross  currents,  which  will 


imperil  the  whole  organization  of  Rus- 
sian society,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
elements  of  government 

Indeed,  according  to  a  consensus  of 
testimony,  that  organization  and  those 
elements  are  already  beginning  to 
break  up.  The  Bialystok  massacre, 
which  has  shocked  the  civilized  world, 
was  originally  described  as  the  result 
of  a  Jewish  outrage  during  the  cus- 
tomary Corpus  Christi  procession* 
Successive  corrections  have  substituted 
another  explanation— that  the  massacre 
was  favored,  or  actually  arranged,  by 
the  local  authorities  and  the  police. 
Count  Urussoff's  revelations  in  the 
Duma  on  Thursday  indicate  that  sim- 
ilar massacres  may  presently  occur  ail 
over  the  Jewish  Pale,  from  compulsory 
residence  in  which,  by  the  way,  the 
Jews  have  been  released  by  a  law 
which  came  into  force  only  a  week 
ago.  The  Jews  have  still  too  many 
social  grievances,  and  their  dull-witted 
Russian  and  Polish  neighbors  have  too 
many  grudges  against  them,  for  the 
two  races  to  live  at  peace  together  dur- 
ing the  present  distress.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  in  official  circles  in  Rus- 
sia that  the  recent  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Moscow,  Odessa,  and  Poland 
have  depended  largely  on  the  Jews 
both  for  funds  and  brains.  The  local 
authorities  are  only  too  ready  to  act 
on  the  belief,  and  a  vast  Jewish  exodus 
has  begun.  The  frontier  towns  of 
Galicia  are  said  to  be  filling  up  with 
refugees;  the  Prussian  Government  has 
already  been  expelling  an  earlier  In- 
flux; the  Grovemment  of  the  German 
Empire  is  naturally  concerned  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  wholesale  exodus.  That 
will  be  a  very  grave  matter  for  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,  for  the 
United  States,  and,  not  least,  for  our- 
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selves,  for  the  Aliens  Act  will  certainly 
not  prove,  or  be  allowed  to  prove, 
a  barrier. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  massacre  at 
Bialystok  that  is  a  sign  of  coming  dan- 
gers.  The  agrarian  trouble  is  becoming 
more  and  more  acute,  and  famine, 
which  is  already  threatened  in  many 
districts,  is  the  only  possible  result. 
The  peasants  are  becoming  disorgan- 
ized; the  landowners  of  the  regions 
round  Moscow  are  flocking  into  that 
city,  while  its  richer  citizens  are  going 
abroad;  there  are  ominous  reports  of 
^complaints  in  the  army  as  to  pay  and 
other  grievances,  and  it  is  signiflcant 
that  they  are  always  said  to  be  met  by 
concessions;  there  have  been  actual  mu- 
tinies in  several  regiments,  and  it  is 
even  doubtful  if  the  Cossacks  can  be 
trusted.  They  are  stated  to  realize  the 
hatred  felt  for  them  by  the  civilians— 
which  may  mean,  either  that  they  will 
not  act  at  all,  or  that  they  will  at  once 
get  out  of  hand.  The  crisis  is  naturally 
reflected  in  the  beginning  of  a  panic  on 
the  Bourse,  and  the  latest  loan  has  de- 
fled  all  efforts  to  keep  up  its  price. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  indicati<m  of 
the  state  of  Russia  that  this  fall  should 
be  regarded  as  offering  hopes  of  a  so- 
lution of  the  crisis,  by  affecting  for- 
eign opinion  and  Russian  credit  abroad. 
British  investors  must  have  got  rid  of 
most  of  their  Russian  stock;  but  of  the 
812  millions  sterling,  or  thereabouts,  of 
the  Russian  Debt,  on  January  1,  1906, 
German  Investors,  according  to  semi- 
official figures  published  last  December, 
hold  somewhere  between  160  and  220 
millions,  France  probably  400  millions, 
and  very  large  amounts  are  certainly 
held  in  Holland,  and  possibly  also  in 
Belgium.  Last  month  more  than  89 
millions  sterling  were  added  to  the  to- 
tal, of  which  France  took  48;  and  Ger- 
man and  Belgian  investments  in  Rus- 
sian industries— mostly  in  the  disturbed 
districts-rare  also  very  considerable. 
In  view  of  the  Jewish  emigration,  and 


of  the  danger  to  German  capital,  and— 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  else  where- 
to multitudes  of  Russian  subjects  of 
German  race,  it  does  not  seem  impos- 
sible that  the  German  Government  may 
eventually  feel  constrained  to  assist 
Russia  in  restoring  order  in  her  West- 
ern provinces,  as  Russia  assisted  Aus- 
tria in  Hungary  in  1849,  but  with  con- 
siderably better  reasons.  To  avert  that 
necessity,  which  would  be  a  serious 
matter  for  the  German  Empire,  and 
also  to  reduce  the  financial  disaster 
which  at  present  threatens  Western 
Europe,  the  most  likely  means  is  to 
prevent  a  breach  between  the  Reform- 
ers and  the  Czar.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment will  assuredly  maintain  its 
credit  as  long  as  it  can;  the  Duma  will 
hardly  care  to  alienate  the  sympathy  it 
at  present  enjoys  abroad.  But,  If  Its 
weight  and  that  of  Its  constituents  is 
thrown  on  the  side  of  revolution,  the 
financial  catastrophe  so  long  predicted 
will  come  at  once.  .  In  their  own  In- 
terests, the  French  and  German  Gov- 
ernments might  well  use  their  Infiuence 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
formers. French  sympathies,  we  know, 
are  with  them.  German  official  sympa- 
thies, we  fear,  go  the  other  way. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  shoukl 
be  indications  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Press  of  a  desire  that  our 
Government  should  make  diplomatic 
representations  in  regard  to  the  massa- 
cre at  Bialystok,  or  should  even  cancel 
the  impending  visit  to'  Cronstadt  of  a 
British  fleet  But  the  British  Govern- 
ment can  only  act  officially  on  diplo- 
matic information,  and  where  the  in- 
terests of  Its  own  subjects  are  directly 
involved,  and  the  accounts  of  what 
happened  at  Bialystok,  though  the  his- 
torian must  do  his  best  with  them,  are 
not  exactly  legal  evidence.  The  visit 
of  the  Fleet  Is  a  matter  in  which,  for 
more  than  one  reason,  Ministers  are 
not  free  to  act  as  they  please.  Friendly 
advice,  unofficially  given,  such  as  we 
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have  supposed  might  reach  the  Czar 
from  France  or  Qermany,  Is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  open  cancella- 
tion of  a  visit  pablicly  announced. 
Such  a  step  might  easily  be  interpreted 
as  a  censure,  and  almost  as  a  threat 
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It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  course 
of  events  in  Russia  will  not  make  the 
visit  an  absurdity.  But  that  result  is 
highly  probable  unless  the  Czar  and 
the  Duma  come  to  ao  understanding 
at  once. 


MB.  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  TRUSTS. 


We  note  with  annoyance  tempered 
with  amusement  that  certain  not  very 
wise  people  have  been  declaring  that 
the  indignation  expressed  in  England 
over  the  tinned  meat  scandals  is  a  sign 
of  the  inherent  hostility  of  the  British 
to  the  American  people.  It  has  been 
said,  not  impossibly  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  meat-canning  business, 
that  Britain  has  positively  rejoiced  over 
the  Chicago  revelations  because  they 
have  done  injury  to  America,  and  that 
the  people  here  have  thus  shown  their 
detestation  of  the  hated  Yankee.  Noth- 
ing, of  course,  could  possibly  be  further 
from  the  facts  than  these  wild  perver- 
sions. No  doubt  the  British  public, 
like  the  American  public,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  have  been  horrified  by  the 
investigations  begun  by  Mr.  Sinclair, 
and  maintained  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  his  ofildal  inquirers,  and 
virtually  the  whole  Press  of  America. 
But,  because  the  indignation  aroused  in 
America  has  been  so  largely  reflected 
here,  it  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  speak 
of  the  exponents  of  that  indignation  as 
exulting  in  an  American  misfortune. 
It  would  be  about  as  sensible  to  say 
that  a  mnu  who  denounces  the  wicked- 
ness of  a  clerk  who  has  swindled  his 
cousin's  firm,  and  who  Joins  his  cousin 
in  lamenting  that  he  let  this  depart- 
ment of  his  business  be  so  carelessly 
managed,  is  delighted  at  his  cousin's 
misfortune.  Thank  heaven,  the  au- 
thors and  maintainers  of  the  Beef 
Trust  scandals  are  not  the  American 
people,  and  we  may  surely  continue  to 


denounce  the  men  responsible  for  those 
scandals  without  giving  any  one  Just 
cause  to  say  that  we  are  denouncing 
the  people  of  America.  Not  the  most 
**touchy''  of  Americans  can  pretend 
that  the  Spectator  is  unfriendly  to 
America,  or  delighted  to  see  her  in  any 
form  of  trouble.  Nevertheless,  we 
shall  continue  to  speak  our  mind  as  to 
the  authors  and  aiders  and  abettors  of 
the  beef  scandals,  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  those  who  sympathize  at 
heart  with  the  Trusts  and  are  trying  to 
divert  attention  from  their  misdeeds  by 
abusing  the  British  people  as  hostile  to 
America.  That  is,  indeed,  what  this 
attack  upon  the  British  public  for  in- 
teresting themselves  in  the  meat  scan- 
dals comes  to.  It  is  an  effor^  to  cover 
up  the  traces  of  the  evildoers. 

In  truth,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  British  people  were  more 
sympathetic  to  the  Americans,  or  more 
anxious  to  see  good  influences  triumph 
over  bad  in  the  United  States.  At  this 
moment  President  Roosevelt  is  what 
be  has  been  for  many  years,— one  of  the 
most  popular  flgures  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  To  our  people  he 
stands  for  whatever  is  honorable,  high- 
minded,  courageous,  wholesome,  and 
sincere  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if 
he  were  to  visit  England  he  would  have 
a  reception  which  would  rival  that 
given  to  Garibaldi  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  and  that  it  would  be  a  re- 
ception in  which  every  class  in  the 
community    would    Join    with    equal 
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pleasure.  Proof  of  this  fact  is  af- 
forded by  the  reception  wiiicb  bas  been 
accorded  to  President  Roosevelt's 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Longwortb.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longwortb 
will,  we  are  sure,  pardon  us  and  under- 
stand our  meaning  when  we  say  that 
the  interest  shown  in  their  visit  to  Lon- 
don is  not  due  to  the  presence  among 
us  even  of  so  charming  and  distin- 
guished a  young  couple,  but  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  daughter  and  the  son- 
in-law  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
warm-hearted  tributes  wiiich  have  been 
paid  to  them,  not  merely  by  London 
society,  but  by  people  of  all  classes 
wherever  they  have  been  recognized,  are 
due  to  the  honor  and  respect,  and  in  the 
best  sense  the  popularity,  enjoyed  by 
the  President  here.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  indeed,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  Englishmen  or  Englishwomen 
who  have  not  a  warm  place  in  their 
hearts  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  feel,  too,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment he  is  engaged  in  something  very 
like  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the 
most  selfish  elements  in  American  com- 
mercial life,  and  that  he  is  fighting  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  his  own  fellow- 
citizens,  the  battle  of  purity  against 
corruption.  Though  they  may  not  un- 
derstand the  details  of  the  Trust  ques- 
tion and  of  the  political  battle  that  is 
now  raging  in  Washington,  they  realize 
fully  the  general  nature  of  the  struggle, 
—that  a  man  who  is  neither  a  Socialist 
nor  a  revolutionary,  but  a  friend  of 
well-ordered  government  and  moderate 
counsels  (a  Whig  in  the  best  sense, 
as  we  have  ventured  to  call  him),  is 
fighting  the  battle  of  honest  govern- 
ment Unfortunately,  owing  to  certain 
features  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  obliged  to  fight  his 
formidable  antagonist  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  his  back.  That  disability, 
however,  makes  us  as  a  people  all  the 
keener  and  more  interested  in  the  great 
duel.      If  we  may  alter  a  phrase  of 


Chatham's,  the  attitude  of  the  British 
people  is  like  that  which  the  great  com- 
moner declared  was  his  own  attitude 
towards  the  Great  Rebellion.  **There 
may  have  been  rashness;  there  may 
have  been  over-confidence;  there  may 
have  been  exaggeration;  but  you  shall 
never  persuade  us  that  it  is  not  the 
cause  of  political  honesty  and  right- 
eousness on  the  one  side,  and  of  cor- 
ruption and  selfish  monopoly  on  the 
other."  There  is  a  story  in  the  '*Morte 
d' Arthur**  of  a  knight  riding  through 
a  forest  and  seeing  a  combat  between 
a  snake  and  a  lion.  The  knight  had 
strictly  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
fiict,  for  it  was  no  quarrel  of  his.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  sides  with  the  lion,  for  '"he  was 
the  more  natural  beast  of  the  twain.** 
Here  the  public  not  only  sympathize 
with  the  lion  as  the  more  natural  beast, 
but  they  actually  feel  that  he  is  fight- 
ing their  battle  both  on  the  moral  side 
and  on  the  not  unimportant  side  of  se- 
curing a  clean  and  wholesome  food- 
supply  for  the  world.  If  we  cannot 
rely  upon  the  soundness  of  the  meat 
that  comes  to  us  from  America,  our 
consumers  are  bound  to  suffer  almost 
as  greatly  as  the  American  public  do. 
If,  then,  by  his  action  President  Roose- 
velt is  ultimately  able  to  give  us  an 
assurance  that  the  meat  sent  out  from 
Chicago  has  a  clean  bill  ^f  health,  he 
will  be  doing  no  small  service  to  the 
British  people.  We  could  not  see  so 
important  a  portion  of  our  meat-sup- 
plies cut  off  without  suffering  a  great 
and  growing  inconvenience. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
address  any  words  of  cautioti  to  the 
British  people  as  to  their  criticisms  of 
the  meat  scandals,  for  we  have  seen  no 
sort  of  indication  that  those  criticisms 
have  been  unfair  or  unfriendly,  or  that 
they  have  been  inspired  by  anything 
except  the  very  natural  desire  to  be 
protected  from  the  consumption  of 
tainted  meat,  and  by  the  less  personal. 
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but  not  less  genaine,  desire  that  Amer- 
ica shall  be  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
corrupt  and  corrupting  monopoly.  If, 
however,  we  may  do  so  without  offence, 
we  should  like  to  address  a  word  of 
warning  to  the  American  public,  and 
to  ask  them  not  to  be  misled  by  false 
or  hasty  or  Ignorant  accounts  of  Eng- 
lish public  opinion.  The  American 
people  are  Just  now  most  naturally  in 
a  state  of  anger  and  excitement,  and 
when  people  are  angry  and  excited 
they  may  be  easily  misled.  Now  it  is 
obviously  the  interest  of  those  who  are 
implicated  in  the  Trust  scandals,  or 
who  are  afraid  that  future  revelations 
may  damage  Trusts  and  monopolies 
which  are  at  present  untouched,  to  do 
all  they  can  to  turn  public  attention 
away  from  themselves.  Every  effort 
will,  we  may  be  sure,  be  made  by  the 
astute  and  not  over-scrupulous  men  who 
are  in  danger  from  public  opinion  to 
divert  attention  from  themselves  by 
raising  the  cry  of  the  hostility  of  the 
British  pe(^le.  That,  we  would  ask 
our  American  friends  to  remember,  is 
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altogether  a  sham  outcry  and  a  sham 
issue.  The  British  people  are  essen- 
tially friendly  to  America  and  to  all 
that  is  best  in  America,  and  even 
though  they  may  sometimes  express 
themselves  bluntly,  clumsily,  and  in- 
judiciously, what  they  are  condemning^ 
is  not  the  American  people,  but  that 
small  minority  of  persons  who  have 
done  so  cruel  a  wrong  to  the  American 
people.  Let  the  Americans,  when 
they  hear  charges  as  vague  as  they  are 
inflammatory  brought  against  the  peo- 
pie  of  this  country  of  hating  America^ 
answer  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
deflected  from  punishing  men  of  their 
own  household  whom  they  know  to  be 
doing  wrong  by  the  interested  cry  that 
somebody  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
is  making  ugly  faces.  The  wise  man 
when  he  has  got  a  malefactor  by  the 
scruff  of  his  neck  does  not  relax  his 
hold  because  the  malefactor  shouts  out: 
"Don't  hit  me,  Sir.  The  man  you 
ought  to  hit  is  that  wicked  old  cousin 
of  yours  opi>osite.  I  swear  I  heard 
him  chuckling  over  your  troubles  I** 


RICHARD    SEDDON: 
A  Pbbsonal  Study. 


Thirty  yeai*s  ago  the  little  colony  of 
New  Zealand  showed  few  signs  of  be- 
coming the  democratic  laboratory  of  the 
Empire.  Indeed,  it  passed  as  conserva- 
tive amongst  colonies.  The  Australia 
of  those  days  was  defined  as  Democracy 
tempered  by  Banks.  But  in  New  Zea- 
land demo8  was  repressed  by  some- 
thing more  than  the  overshadowing  in- 
fluence of  financial  institutions.  The 
island  had  attracted  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Colony  an  unusual  proportion  of 
educated  members  of  the  English  mid- 
dle and  upper-middle  classes.  En- 
dowed, some  of  them,  with  much  abil- 
ity, these  men  dominated  the  young 
community,  filling  the  professions  and 
occupying  much  of   the   land.      With 


them  were  allied  self-made  colonists^ 
hard-headed  nouveauo!  riches,  whose  In- 
dustrial and  social  ideals  were  summed 
up  in  the  terse  sentence,  **the  devil  take 
the  hindmost!"  When  in  1S77  Sir 
George  Grey  rallied  a  Radical  party 
round  him,  and  for  a  moment  snatched 
ofllce  from  the  champions  of  i>roperty, 
an  outburst  of  excitement  which  was 
a  curious  mixture  of  amazement  and 
contempt  shook  the  small  New  Zealand 
communities  from  south  to  north.  All 
Grey's  eloquence  and  courage  could 
not  save  him  from  defeat  defeat  to 
which  his  own  following  added  humili- 
ation. They  met  and  deposed  him. 
Amongst  the  few  who  stood  ftUthful  to 
the  fallen  chieftain  in  the  crisis  was  a 
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young  ^'miner's  agent"  Just  returned  to 
•  Parliament  by  a  goldfield  district  He 
was  noteworthy  for  a  buge  cbest^girtb 
and  an  equal  measure  of  self-assertion; 
for  a  rusb  of  words;  for  a  plentiful  ig- 
norance of  political  theories,  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure 
quite  striking  In  a  novice.  His  bead 
made  one  think  of  steam-hammers  and 
tomahawks  and  other  things  forceful 
and  aggressiTe.  And  the  pallor  of  his 
face  was  lit  up  by  two  alert  blue  eyes 
and  by  a  peculiarly  pleasant— nay,  a 
sweet— smile  playing  round  a  well- 
shaped  mouth.  Richard  Seddon  had, 
moreover,  an  instinctive  grasp  of  tac- 
tics and  an  utter  disregard  of  hard 
knocks.  Of  these  latter  he  had,  in  his 
early  days,  to  take  more  than  he  gave, 
for  the  triumphant  respectability  of  the 
CJolony,  flushed  with  victory  over  Grey, 
was  not  inclined  to  be  forbearing.  It 
looked  upon  Richard  Seddon  as  a  gro- 
tesque apparition  in  a  LfCgislature 
whose  friends  fondly  regarded  it  as 
still  perhaps  the  most  orderly  and  dig- 
nified in  the  British  Ck)lonie8.  He  be- 
came Respectability's  favorite  butt  and 
bite  noire.  When  he  was  obstructive, 
as  he  very  often  was,  he  would  be 
pelted  with  threats,  imprecations,  en- 
treaties and  sarcasm,  of  none  of  which 
he  took  the  faintest  notice.  Making 
many  mistakes,  he  went  doggedly  on, 
and  in  the  scuffles  of  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed Grey*s  eclipse,  it  began  to  be 
understood  that  bis  athletic  follower, 
Richard  Seddon,  was  a  man  who  could 
not  be  disregarded. 

Naturally  enough.  New  Zealand  has 
in  sixty-five  years  produced  very  few 
names  of  Imperial  distinction.  Gibbon 
Wakefield  and  Bishop  Selwyn  can 
scarcely  be  classed  as  New  Zealanders. 
Grey  and  Seddon  can.  They  both  had 
come  to  man's  estate  before  setting  foot 
in  the  far-off  Colony.  Even  so,  they 
are  the  only  two  public  names  on  tlie 
Colony's  roll  which  are  widely  known 
in  the  outside  world.     Externally  and 


in  tone  and  methods  no  two  men  couid 
be  more  unlike  than  the  cultivated  ex- 
Vlceroy  who  founded  the  New  Zealand 
democratic  party  and  the  rough  Lan- 
cashire lad  who  captained  it  when  it 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  success. 
Yet  there  was  something  alike  in  their 
destinies.  Grey,  who  by  birth  and 
temperament  seemed  made  to  be  an 
English  official  of  the  aristocratic  type, 
ended  as  a  colonial  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple. Seddon,  whom  fate  seemed  to 
have  qualified  to  be  a  labor-unarcblst, 
will  best  be  remembered  outside  New 
Zealand  as  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
Imperialism.  And  the  two  men,  again, 
had  this  in  common:  that  they  sin- 
cerely sympathised  with  the  lot  of  the 
masses,  and  that  in  the  battles  of  poli- 
tics they  did  not  know  what  fear  was. 
Great,  however,  would  be  the  injus- 
tice of  suggesting  that  Mr.  Seddon's 
only  remarkable  qualities  were  a  rude 
indifference  to  blows  and  the  sort  of 
burly  strength  that  shoulders  competi- 
tors out  of  the  way.  Strong  he  was, 
or  he  could  not  have  overcome  the  in- 
tense prejudices  he  had  to  encounter. 
Burly  he  was,  or  he  could  not  have 
trampled  on  opponent  after  opponent 
during  twenty-seven  years  passed  on 
the  confused  battlefields  of  colonial  pol- 
itics. But  even  the  strength  of  a  giant, 
and  the  disposition  to  use  it  as  a  giant, 
would  not  have  availed  him  had  he  not 
been  gifted  with  a  more  than  common 
share  of  mental  acuteness  and  practi- 
cal sagacity  which  Britons  choose  to 
call  commonsense.  His  industry,  more- 
over, though  in  part  wasted  over  Igno- 
ble details,  was  very  great,  and  his 
concentration  almost  pKeter-human. 
He  lived  for  politics  as  New  York  mil- 
lionaires live  for  finance.  He  had  no 
social  ambitions,  no  recreations,  no 
power  of  enjoying  idleness.  From  his 
father,  a  schoolmaster,  he  had  a  com- 
mon school  education.  But  he  cared 
little  for  books.  Hard  experience  con- 
stituted his  library,  and  the  struggle  for 
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life  bad  taught  him  useful  if  bitter  les- 
sons. Englishmen  are  so  accustomed 
to  associate  statesmanship  with  a  clas- 
sical training  and  an  Oxford  accent 
that  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
world  has  often  produced  men  of  yast 
organizing  and  administrative  power 
who  never  read  a  book,  and  some  who 
could  not  write  their  names.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Seddon  did  not  despise  edu- 
cation. He  was,  throughout  his  pub- 
lic life,  a  sympathetic  supporter  of  the 
New  Zealand  National  Scdiool  system, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  when 
already  overburdened  with  work,  he 
snatched  time  to  subsidize  and 
liberalize  the  secondary  schools  of 
his  Colony.  Of  course  he  paid  for  his 
comparative  lack  of  education  and  the 
coarse  surroundings  of  his  pioneer 
days.  He  never  appeared  able  to  esti- 
mate the  precise  value  of  comparatives 
and  superlatives;  to  the  last  he  seemed 
to  imagine  that  strong  langni&gc  was 
the  only  language  befitting  a  dtrong 
man.  His  megaphonic  exhortations  to 
the  political  parties  in  this  countrj'  oc- 
casionally lent  themselves  to  ridicule. 
But  there  was  at  least  no  mistaking 
his  views;  and  the  patriotism,  which 
took  the  shape  of  sending  ten  contin- 
gents of  mounted  riflemen  to  fight  for 
the  mother-country  in  South  Africa,  had 
a  right,  if  it  chose,  to  express  itself 
loudly.  Looking  round  us  we  can  see 
in  high  places  an  abundance  of  cul- 
tured people;  of  refined  pedantry;  of 
timidity  at  critical  moments;  of  per- 
verse skill  in  criticising  constructive 
work  and  throwing  cold  water  upon 
enthusiasm.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  occasional  intrusion  into  public 
life  of  the  bulky,  strenuous  man,  whose 
intentions  are  clear  if  their  expression 
be  rugged,  and  for  whom  patriotism 
and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his 
people  are  good  enough  as  working 
ideals.  After  all  a  public  man  is  a 
man  of  action;  he  must  be  Judged  not 


by  what  he  says  nearly  as  much  as 
by  what  he  does.  It  is  by  his  acts 
that  we  must  measure  Mr.  Seddon,  and 
thus  measured  it  will  be  hard  to  con- 
tend that  he  does  not  emerge  trium- 
phant from  the  test  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  New  Zealand's  exp^- 
mental  legislation— the  work  of  a  group 
of  men  of  whom  he  alone  had  the  stuff 
in  him  to  achieve  celebrity—has  yet  to 
stand  the  test  of  time.  That  is  a  com- 
monplace concerning  institutions  and 
achievements  of  our  own  day.  What 
can  be  claimed  for  Mr.  Seddon  is  that 
he  took  the  highest  political  ofllce  in 
an  hour  when  his  adopted  country  was 
depressed  to  the  verge  of  despair,  and 
that  he  died  leaving  it  prosperous  be- 
yond precedent.  In  1886  the  socialistic 
policy  of  the  Ballance  Cabinet  had  in- 
deed gained  enthusiastic  support,  but 
it  was  only  half  passed  and  not  half 
digested  by  the  country.  Under  Sed- 
don it  was  passed  almost  in  its  en- 
tirety, was  amplified  and  given  free 
play.  Yet  never  were  the  limits  of 
safety  transgressed,  never  was  social 
order  disturbed,  never  was  intolerable 
wrong  done.  Thirteen  years  of  work 
may  not  be  a  final  test,  but  to  show 
that  strange  and  daring  experiments 
can  be  made  to  \vork,  and  work  safely 
for  a  number  of  years,  is  in  itself  a 
very  great  achievement  Even  should 
failure  come,  it  will  always  be  open 
to  Mr.  Seddon's  friends  to  claim  that 
failure  did  not  come  in  his  time.  And, 
on  the  personal  side,  they  may  claim 
what  is  rare  indeed,  that  as  a  political 
captain  he  was  never  beaten,  and  died 
unconquered.  For,  in  a  colony  where 
Ministries  had  been  brief  and  some- 
times absurdly  impotent  and  epheme- 
ral, he  not  only  held  power  for  thirteen 
years,  but  when  he  died  had  well-nigh 
annihilated  opposition.  He  survived  or 
outwitted  equals,  knocked  over  smaller 
antagonists,  crushed  intrigue  within 
his  party,  routed  open  opposition.  He 
did  this  because  he  not  only  gained 
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but,  to  the  last,  retained  a  personal 
popularity  that  amounted  to  a  national 
affection.  It  was  not  uncritical;  it  was 
half-humorous  and  by  no  means  blind 
to  his  foibles.  But,  expressed  as  it  was 
Ibe  Oatknk. 


in  the  household  words  "King  Dick," 
it  brought  him  in  an  allegiance  that 
never  wavered  and  only  strengthened 
continuously  to  the  end. 

EX8Ul. 


HARDYANA. 


"The  stretch  of  country  .  .  .  herein 
described  cannot  be  regarded  as  infe* 
rior  to  any  scenery  of  the  sort  in  the 
West  of  Kngland  or  perhaps  anywhere 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  singular  to  find 
that  a  world-wide  repute  in  some  cases, 
and  an  absolute  obliviousness  in  others, 
attach  to  spots  of  equal  beauty  and 
equal  accessibility.  The  neighborhood 
of .  . .  teems  with  landscapes  which,  by 
a  mere  accident  of  iteration,  might  have 
been  numbered  among  the  scenic  celeb- 
rities of  the  day." 

So  wrote  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  preface  to 
Vol.  VII.  of  the  Wessew  Novels,  dated 
August,  1805,  If  the  country  to  which 
he  referred  still  enjoys  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  scenic 
obscurity,  it  is  not  for  any  lack  of 
"iteration"  since  tlie  day  when  these 
words  were  written.  Indeed,  the  proc- 
ess of  advertisement  had  already  at 
that  time  made  some  way.  Mr.  Hardy 
was  already  at  the  head  of  the  front 
rank  of  contemporary  no^lists.  Books 
about  his  books— or,  at  least,  the  first 
of  such,  by  a  writer  of  some  distinction 
—had  already  made  their  appearance. 
And  it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things 
tiiat  the  fame  of  the  country  about 
which  he  writes  should  have  grown 
commensurately  with  the  popularity  of 
his  novels.  A  map  published  at  the 
end  of  each  volume  of  his  collected 
works,  enabling  his  readers  without 
difficulty  to  identify  the  scenes  of  his 
fiction  with  their  originals,  no  doubt 


contributed  to  this  result  Since  then 
the  "Hardy  country"  has  been  "written 
up"  in  ail  manner  of  publications  of  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  periodical  order,  il- 
lustrated and  otherwise.  The  high- 
ways and  byways  of  Wessex  have  been 
carried  on  the  wings  of  the  post  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  British  Isles  and 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  reading  public  over- 
seas in  innumerable  picture-postcards. 
And  the  book  now  under  review,  by 
Walter  Tyndale  and  Clive  Holland,  is 
only  a  further  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject  that  has  already  ap- 
peared in  book-form.^ 

Some  of  us  may  regret  these  conse- 
quences of  Mr.  Hardy's  work.  It  may 
be  that  birth  or  other  chance  of  asso- 
ciation has  assigned  to  us  for  our  own 
particular  comer  of  the  earth  some  one 
of  the  scenic  lions  of  the  land,  so  that 
we  know  something  of  the  price  that 
is  paid  for  not^jriety.  So  far  as  our 
concern  is  on  behalf  of  t||e  country  itr 
self  and  its  natives,  it  is,  no  doubts  mis- 
placed. Wessex  has  been  a  mark  for  the 
invader  ever  since  it  can  rememt>er,  and 
an  invasion  of  tourists  bringing  with 
them  money  to  the  pocket  of  its  inhab- 
itants and  variety,  amenity  and  mild 
sensation  to  the  social  side  of  its  life, 
may  be  reckoned  an  agreeable  substi- 
tute for  the  inroads  of  Romans,  Eng- 
lish, Danes,  and  Normans,  not  to  men- 
tion Monmouths  and  the  more  dread- 
ful sequel  to  a  Monmouth  rising.  It  is 
not  the  professional  dweller  upon  the 


•"Weasex":  painted  by  Walter  Tyndale:  at  Trafalgar."  By  A.  M.  Broadley  and  E.  C. 
described  by  Clive  Holland.  London :  A.  C.  Bartelot  M.  P.  London:  John  Murray,  1906.  168. 
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land  who  objects  to  tourists  and  pub- 
licity. His  sound  stomach  is  proof 
against  the  vulgarity  which  they  In- 
volve. It  is  the  sentimental  amateur, 
rooted  to  the  soil  only  by  the  delicate 
feelers  of  a  more  or  less  artificial  asso- 
ciation, who  feels  the  breath  of  intru- 
sion like  a  blight  and  is  sickened  by  the 
easy  familiarity  with  which  the  liter- 
ary caterer  retails  the  scenic  Intima- 
cies of  a  country  side. 

The    individuals   of   this   class    who 
happen  to  be  connected  with  any  par- 
ticular comer  of  the  country  are   of 
course    not    numerous,    and    certainly 
need  not  be  considered,  but  there  are 
many  who  sympathize  with  their  con- 
servatism.   Few  of  us  have  not  some- 
where at  the  root  of  our  nature  some 
exclusive  propensity  which  causes  us 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  existence  of 
things  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  few, 
to  rejoice  in  the  unexploited.     We  like 
to    think    that    there    are    still    trout- 
streams  accessible  to  the  public  but 
un visited  by  the  readers  of  the-  FielA 
in  general;  restaurants  in  shy  streets 
where   the  prices  have  not   yet  been 
spoiled  by  the  rich,  nor  the  quality  of 
the  wines  and  cookery  by  the  many; 
old  china  still  on  the  shelves  of  dressers 
not  yet  transferred  from  the  farmhouse 
to  the  furniture  shop  or  museum;  Old 
English  songs  not  yet  set  to  accompani- 
ments   by    Mr.    Fuller   Maitland;    Old 
English    ale    not   yet   tasted    and   de- 
scribed by  the  professional  Borrovian, 
etc.,  etc.     Even  If  we  are  not  fortunate 
enough   to  possess  the  secret  of  any 
of  these  good  things,  a  sort  of  vicari- 
ous  selfishness    makes    us    enjoy    the 
thought    that    they    exist    in    privacy. 
And  so  we  like  to  contemplate  those 
portions   of   the   map  of  our  country 
which  may  still  be  marked  with  the 
gray  shading  that  indicates  scenic  ob- 
scurity, and  are  conscious  of  a  certain 
regret  whenever  a  new  area  is  picked 
out  in  purple  by  the  pen  of  some  pop- 
ular author. 


Little  exception  need  be  taken,  on 
any  of  the  grounds  that  have  been 
mentioned,  to  the  book  under  review. 
Mr.  Tyndale*s  illustrations  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  nUsfm  d*Btre  of  the 
work,  seventy-five  sketches  of  town  and 
country,  reproduced  by  the  three-color 
process,  very  bright  and  pretty,  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  suggestive  to  the 
Imagination.  The  letterpress  by  Mr. 
Holland  Is  full  of  information.  R.  L. 
Stevenson  says  that  no  human  being 
ever  spoke  of  scenery  for  more  than 
two  minutes,  and  concludes  that  we 
hear  too  much  of  It  In  literature.  The 
inference  is  doubtful,  but  the  warning 
is,  perhaps,  a  useful  one,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
land is  evidently  alive  to  the  danger 
in  question.  His  book  contains  a  chap- 
ter on  •'The  Four  Seasons  of  Wessex," 
which  might  probably  have  been 
omitted  for  the  above  reason,  but,  ex- 
cept for  this  ciiapter,  and  one  entitled 
*'A  Famous  Fair  and  Some  Wessex 
Types,*'  he  has  refrained  from  writing 
of  the  "creative"  order.  The  last  chap- 
ter gives  a  very  comprehensive  index  to 
the  scenes  of  Mr.  Hardy*s  novels,  con- 
necting them  with  their  originals,  and 
is  illustrated  by  the  map  at  tlie  end  of 
the  book.  Otherwise  the  book  consists 
of  a  perfectly  straightforward  histori- 
cal and  descriptive  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Wessex. 

Three  Dors  A  Captains  at  Trafalgar  is 
a  book  which  may  t>e  alluded  to  not  in- 
appropriately under  this  head,  inas- 
much as  these  naval  heroes,  and  the 
times  with  which  they  are  associated 
figure  no  less  prominently  in  the  Mld- 
Wessex  of  Mr.  Hardy's  creation  than 
in  the  actual  annals  of  the  county  of 
Dorset.  The  part  played  at  Trafalgar 
by  Captains  Hardy,  Bullen,  and  Digby 
was  celebrated  at  Dorchester  last  year 
by  a  Nelson  and  Trafalgar  exhibition, 
at  which  these  three  names  shared  the 
honors  with  the  greater  name  which  Is 
elolmed  by  the  Eastern  Counties.  The 
book,  besides  being  thef  first  life  of  Cap- 
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tain  Thomas  MaBterman  Hardy,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting  of  recent 
contributions  to  the  life  of  Nelson.  It 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  hith- 
erto   unknown    Hardy    letters,     and. 

The  Speaker. 


amongst  other  documents  of  interest,  a 
complete  and  accurate  muster  roll  of 
the  Victory  on  October  31,  1805,  com- 
piled from  the  stamped  receipts  of  offi- 
cers and  men. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


A  London  publlshing-tlrm  is  preparing 
a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
standard  poets,  Wordsworth,  Scott 
Spenser,  Coleridge,  Herrlck,  Browning 
and  others,  newly  edited  by  competent 
critics,  and  Illustrated  with  photo- 
gravures and  colored  pictures.  This 
last  feature  of  the  announcement  is 
enough  to  awaken  grave  forebodings. 

The  purchase  of  "Public  Opinion"  by 
Funk,  Wagnalls  &  Co.  and  the  merging 
of  it  in  *The  Literary  Digest"  will  sur- 
prise no  one.  Although  both  publica- 
tions were  of  excellent  quality,  they 
were  so  closely  alike  that  there  has 
seemed  no  occasion  for  both  of  them. 
"Public  Opinion"  was  the  older  of  the 
two,  and  it  has  been  extremely  well 
edited. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  has  written 
an  introduction  to  a  volume  entitled 
"The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch:  An 
Examination  of  the  Results  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,"  by  Dr.  Randolph  H. 
McKim,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
llpiphany,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  who  ar- 
gues *'that  the  alleged  results  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
are,  on  certain  points,  unsound,  and,  as 
an  inevitable  consequence,  injurious  to 
the  Christian  faith."  The  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury endorses  his  views. 

A  number  of  interesting  books  and 
MSS.  have  recently  been  arranged  for 
temporary  exhibition  in  the  Advocates* 
Library,  Edinburgh.     Among  these  are 


the  MSS.  of  "Marmion"  and  of  "Waver- 
ley";  autographs  of  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land, Mary  of  Lorraine,  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  James  VI.,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; the  Scots  Covenants  of  1580  and 
163S;  a  Masarln  Bible;  and  the  volume 
containing  the  Libracy's  unique  set  of 
the  earliest  productions  of  the  press  of 
Chepman  and  Myllar,  the  first  Scottish 
printers. 

A  somewhat  unusual  periodical  is 
about  to  make  its  appearance  at  Madras 
under  the  title  of  Gossip,  It  claims  to 
be  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  In- 
dian sepoy,  and  the  prospectus  states 
that  while  all  other  classes  of  the  In- 
dian community  have  organs  to  venti- 
late their  opinions  and  call  attention 
to  their  grievances,  the  native  soldier 
has  no  such  mouthpiece.  The  attitude 
of  the  military  authorities  in  India  to- 
wards this  publication  must  arouse 
some  curiosity,  more  especially  as  Gos- 
sip proclaims  its  intention  to  become  an 
Indian  Truth. 

A  selected  edition  of  the  poems  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Nora  Chesson  Is  in  prepara- 
tion, and  will  be  published  almost  im- 
mediately by  Mr.  Alston  Rivers.  Mrs. 
Chesson,  better  known  as  Nora  Hopper, 
left  a  young  family  almost  entirely  un- 
provided for;  and  the  proceeds  of  this 
publication,  to  which  Mr.  Ford  5Iadox 
Hueffer  contributes  an  introduction, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  fund  now  being 
raised  for  their  benefit  Mr.  Hueffer 
(00  Brook  Green,  W.)  would  be  glad  to 
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Iiear  In  advance  from  intending  sub- 
scribers to  this  edition*  tlie  price  of 
wbicb  will  be  5s.  net  American  read- 
ers wbo  have  enjoyed  Mrs.  Chesson's 
verse  should  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion of  them.  The  Living  Age  will 
take  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  names 
of  intending  subscribers. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  figures  conspicu- 
ously in  the  autumn  announcements  of 
the  London  publishers.    One  house  is 
to   publish   his   collected  >  ''Poems"   in 
two  volumes,  and  a  new  volume  '*The 
Fool  of  the  World  and  Other  Poems": 
and  another  is  to  bring  out  a  volume 
named  '^Studies  ia  Seven  Arts*'  which 
has  been  in  preparation  for  many  years, 
and    will    contain    essays    on    Rodin, 
Whistler,     Watts,     Moreau,     Wagner, 
Strauss,  Duse,  and  other  typically  mod- 
em artists.     Mr.  Symons  has  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  same  publishers  a  book 
on  William  Blake,  which  will  contain  a 
complete  study  of  the  man,  the  poet, 
and  the  painter,  together  with  various 
unpublished    and     little-known    docu- 
ments giving  contemporary  accounts  of 
Blake.      Among  these  will  be  a  tran- 
script of  all  the  references  to  Blake  in 
the  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and  Letters 
of  Crabb  Robinson,  made  for  the  first 
time    from    the    original    manuscript, 
which    has    never    been    printed    in 
full. 

Among  the  books  announced  by  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.  for  immediate  publication 
are  "A  Child's  Recollections  of  Tenny- 
son," by  Edith  NIcholl  Ellison;  "Court 
Life  in  the  Dutch  Republic,  1638-1689," 
by  the  Baroness  Suzette  Van  Zalen 
Van  Nyvelt;  **Sigismonde  Mala  testa," 
by  E^dward  Hutton;  "The  Memoirs  of 
the  Lord  of  Jolnville,"  a  new  English 


version  by  Ethel  Wedgwood;  "Garden 
Graith,  or  Talks  Among  My  Flowers'* 
(a  tenth  edition),  by  Sarah  F.  Smiley; 
**A  Benedick  in  Arcady,"  by  Halliwell 
Sutcliffe;  "Dearlove:  The  History  of 
Her  Summer's  Make-Believe,"  by  Fran- 
ces Campbell;  "Truth  and  Falsehood  in 
Religion,"  by  William  Ralph  Inge, 
M.A.,  D.D.;  "Saint  Bemardine  of 
Sienna,"  by  Paul  Thureau-Dangin; 
"Joseph  Priestly,"  by  T.  E.  Thorpe, 
F.R.S.,  in  English  Men  of  Science  Se- 
ries; and  '"Trinity  College,  Cambridge," 
by  W,  W.  Rouse  Ball,  in  the  College 
Monographs  Series;  "The  Shores  of  the 
Adriatic,"  the  Italian  side:  Architec- 
tural and  Archaeological,"  by  F.  Hamil- 
ton Jackson,  R.B.A. 

Lovers  of  sonnets  will  welcome  the 
announcement  of  a  new  anthology  of 
English  sonnets,  which   is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  S.  Wellwood  of  34  Strand, 
as  the  first  of  a  number  of  finely  pro- 
duced volumes,  called  the  "Wellwood 
Books."    Each  book  will  have  its  own 
format    The  printing  is  by  the  Chis- 
wick   Press  In  an  exclusive  type  de- 
signed after   Froben,   an  early   Basle 
printer,  and  the  paper  Is  Van  Gelder 
hand-made.    The  anthology  will  range 
from  Wyatt  and  Surrey  to  poets  of  the 
present   day,   and   will   contain   many 
copyright  pieces  which  have  not  pre- 
viously   appeared    In    any    collection. 
Among  the  living  poets  represented  are: 
Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  Mr.  Hllaire  Belloc, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  Mr.  Robert  Bridges, 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
Mrs.  Meynell,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Watson,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  and 
others.      The  edition  is  limited  to  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  copies  on  paper 
at  12s.  6d.  net,  and  ten  copies  on  Jap- 
anese   vellum    at   £2   28    net       After 
printing  the  type  will  be  distributed. 
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So^g,  —  IVoode-Mayden. 


SONG. 

Yes,  oh,  yen;  if  any  seek 

Laughter  flown  or  lost  delight, 
Glancing  eye  or  rosy  cheek, 

LoTe  shall  claim  his  own  to-night! 
Say,  hath  any  lost  a  friend? 
Yes;  oh,  yes! 
I^t  his  distress 
In  my  ditty  find  its  end. 

Yes;  oh,  yes;  here  all  is  found! 

Kingly  palaces  await 
Each  Its  rightful  owner,  crowned 

King  and  consecrate. 
Under  the  wet  and  wintry  grooiid! 
Yes;  oh,  yes! 
There  sure  redress 
Lies  where  all  is  lost  and  found. 

Alfred  Ifoyes. 
BlAOkwood'B  Magiiliiii 


DOUBLES. 


When  I  am  passing  through  the  street, 
With  all  the  folk  I  chance  to  meet 
I  see  a  strange  coo:q;>anion  go, 
Whose  character  I  crave  to  know. 

He  is  not  seen  of  casual  eyes 
Nor  parleyed  with  in  common  wise; 
I  cannot  touch  with  easy  reach, 
Nor  draw  him  lightly  Into  speech. 

He  does  not  heed  in  any  way 
The  careless  chatter  of  the  day; 
He  stands  reserved,  evasiye,  dim, 
When  most  I  covet  words  with  him. 

And  yet,  though  like  a  phantom  thing 
Blusive  and  bewildering, 
I  have  a  guess  that  this  must  be 
The  spirit* s  bare  Identity. 

I  have  a  guess  that  this  Unknown 
Is  the  reality  alone, 
And  each  material  personage 
Is  but  a  mime  to  hold  the  stage. 

The    form    of    flesh    and    blood    that 

stands, 
When    I    advance    with    outstretched 

hands, 
Persistently  will  block  my  way, 
And  answer  things  I  do  not  say; 


And  never  will  converse  with  me 
In  forthright  full  sincerity, 
But  talks  of  trivial  matters  slight 
That  baffle  faith  and  darken  sight 

I  know  this  stranger  standing  back 
Must  hold  the  secrets  that  I  lack, 
And  living  knowledge  that  I  fain, 
Spirit  to  spirit,  would  attain. 

Be  tiirust  aside,  I  long  to  cry» 
Aggressive  mask  that  art  a  lie! 
Stand  off  and  in  attendance  wait 
While  spirits  shall  communicate. 

Let  not  our  lives  ignobly  be 

Perpetual  mock  and  mummery. 

Let    tni^    speak    sometimes:    stand 

away— 
This  soul  and  I  have  worda  to  say. 

Arthur  L.  Salmon. 
The  Qptaktr. 


WOODB-MAYDBN. 

She  lived  long,  long  ago,  and  she  died 
then,  people  say. 

*TIs  her  wraith  lurks  round  the  tree- 
trunks  in  the  evening's  murk  and 
gray; 

Her  locks  are  linten-white,  her  gown's 
green  as  green  can  be, 

And  with  the  flrst  new  moon  she  comes 
out  to  dance  with  me. 

Her  life  was  like  a  flower's;  as  a  flow- 
er's life  dies,  she  died. 

Wise  men  put  her  into  volumes,  with 
quaint  pictures  by  her  side: 

**Woode-mayden  cladde  in  greene,  very 
yonge  and  sweet  to  see"; 

And  with  the  flrst  new  moon  she  comes 
out  to  dance  with  me. 

Her  grave's  upon  the  hill.    "  'Taln't  no 

grave,"  say  village  folk; 
Just  some  oddment  piece  of  slabstone 

where  old  belfry  fell  and  broke." 
She  lies  there:  still  and  straight  "very 

yonge  and  sweete  to  see"; 
And  with  the  flrst  new  moon  she  comes 

out  to  dance  with  me. 

Affnes  Oroeier  Herhertson. 

Ohambert*!  Joarail. 
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THE  VOCATION  OF  THB  JOURNALIST. 


Historically  regarded,  the  princiiml 
reason  of  the  failure  of  Journalism  to 
make  good  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  pro- 
fession appears  to  be  that  the  mercan- 
tile element  in  it  has  always  been  evi- 
dent, and  sometimes  predominant  It 
was  not  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharged  their  functions  the  periodi- 
cal writers  of  a  former  generation  owed 
the  prejudice  they  had  to  encounter, 
but  to  their  engaging  in  such  work  at 
all.  To  cultivate  literature  in  any 
form  as  a  gainful  employment  was  a 
breach  of  social  propriety;  and  to 
write  for  a  periodical  was  a  gross  ag- 
gravation of  the  offence.  Why  this 
should  have  been  so  is  not  at  once  ob- 
vious; but  the  idea  appears  to  have 
been  that,  in  writing  for  the  press,  a 
man  became  the  bond  slave  of  every 
trivial  occasion;  he  wrote  for  pence  at 
the  crack  of  the  master's  whip.  This 
prejudice,  as  it  was  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, was  unreasonable;  yet,  unrea- 
sonable though  it  was,  let  us  admit  it 
was  only  a  perversion  of  the  funda- 
mentally sound  principle  that  the  press 
which  is  wholly  a  commercial  under- 
taking cannot  exercise  a  really  whole- 
some influence  over  public  opinion  and 
public  taste.  Journalism  has  con- 
quered prejudice  and  obtained  social 
recognition  wherever  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  reconcile  commercial  interest 
with  the  just  pride  a  competent  editor 
takes  in  the  excellence  and  consistent 
character  of  his  journal.  So  Mr.  An- 
thony Trollope  suggests;  and  ail  experi- 
ence bears  out  the  truth  of  the  sugges- 
tion. Conversely,  It  is  just  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  mercantile  element 
and  its  divorce  from  editorial  control 
that  constitute  to-day  the  greatest  men- 
ace, not  to  the  commercial  success  of 
journalism  perhaps— although  we  doubt 


the  permanence  of  a  catch-copper 
popularity— but  to.  its  professional 
standing. 

We  scarcely  realize  how  great  an  ob- 
stacle this  was  in  the  past;  we  have 
now  little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
prejudice  against  literature  itself  as  a 
gainful  calling  once  prevailed.  With 
what  shame-faced  explanations,  and 
not  without  some  lack  of  gratitude, 
does  Lockhart  acknowledge  that  he  has 
consorted  with  publishers  and  meddled 
with  periodical  publications!  Yet  his 
fastidiousness  was  not  singular.  Any 
man  in  his  position  mi^^t,  in  reviewing 
his  life,  have  said,  **I  lost  an  honorable 
profession,  and  had,  after  a  few  years 
of  withering  hopes,  to  make  up  my 
mind  for  embracing  the  precarious, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  intolerably  grievous 
fate  of  the  dependant  on  literature": 
even  thpu^,  like  him,  he  might  have 
half  suspeoted  that  the  Edinburgh  Par- 
liament HouAe  could  never  have  proved 
the  gateway  to  Eden.  It  was  not  be- 
cause of  his  politics  that  Lockhart  was 
dubious  about  his  connection  with  peri- 
odical literature.  The  memoirs  of  the 
time  make  it  plain  that  a  Whig  advo- 
cate would  have  had  the  same  feeling. 
From  the  reminiscences  of  that  inter- 
esting Whig  lady,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  we 
catch  an  echo  of  the  animated  buzz  of 
the  Whig  coteries  over  their  Review, 
and  the  alert  air  of  literary  curiosity 
with  which  they  discussed  the  author- 
ship of  masterpieces  long  since  for- 
gotten. •*The  man  that  wrote  that 
might  do  or  be  anything,*'  said  Fletcher 
(a  good  man,  but  destitute  of  humor)  on 
one  occasion  of  some  brilliant  disquisi- 
tion on  chemistry,  a  subject  of  which 
he  was  almost  certainly  quite  ignorant 
"May  he  be  Lord  Chancellor?"  asked 
Brougham,    betraying   himself   by   the 
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modesty  of  his  question.  "Yes,"  as- 
serted Fletcher,  with  oracular  empha- 
sis, "Lord  Chancellor,  or  anything  he 
desires."  Brougham,  as  it  happened, 
did  become  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  spell, 
but  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  because 
he  once  wrote  an  article  on  chemistry; 
and,  notwithstanding  Fletcher's  confi- 
dent prophecy,  no  one  at  that  time  im- 
agined that  the  path  to  professional  ad- 
vancement lay  throu^  the  printing  of- 
fice. Jeffrey  himself  was  not  so  loth 
to  meddle  with  journalism  as  Sir  Wal- 
ter and  Lockhart  were;  but  he  too  had 
qualms,  he  too  was  greatly  afraid  of 
thereby  injuring  his  professional  pros- 
pects. "The  objection,"  he  writes, 
"may  be  rested  on  the  notion  that  the 
editor  of  a  periodical  work,  whatever 
its  political  character  might  be,  and 
even  if  it  were  purely  literary  and 
without  any  politics,  had  derogated 
from  the  personal  dignity  required  in  a 
judge,  and  ought  not  to  presume  so 
high.  From  the  very  first  I  have  been 
anxious  to  keep  clear  from  any  trades- 
manlike c<mcem  in  the  Review,  and  to 
confine  myself  pretty  strictly  to  inter- 
course with  gentlemen  only,  even  as 
contributors.  It  would  vex  me,  I  must 
own,  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  this,  I 
have  lowered  my  own  character,  and 
perhaps  even  that  of  my  profession,  by 
my  connection  with  a  publication  which 
1  certainly  engaged  with  on  very  high 
grounds,  and  have  managed,  I  think, 
without  dirtying  my  hands  in  any  pal- 
try matters." 

Jeffrey,  it  will  be  seen,  lays  stress  not 
upon  the  character  of  the  articles  in  his 
Review,  nor  upon  the  tendency  of  the 
doctrines  and  policies  they  advocate, 
but  upon  the  fact  that  the  Review  is  a 
periodical  work.  On  all  periodical  pub- 
lications the  onus  lay  of  proving  that 
they  were  not  merely  tradesmanlike 
enterprises. 

In  view  of  this,  was  it  not  a  bold 
task  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  undertook 
when  he  crossed  the  Border  to  offer 


Lockhart  the  editorship  of  a  Loudon 
newspaper;  or  is  it  strange  that  be 
sought  refuge  in  euphemisms  and  de- 
scribed his  newspaper  editorship  as  tbe 
director-generalship  of  a  most  impor- 
tant organ?  His  diplomacy  was  all  in 
vain.  To  old  Auchinleck,  Samuel 
Johnson  was  none  the  less  a  dominie 
though  he  called  his  school  an  "aca-a* 
demy";  and  Lockhart  knew  quite  well 
that  he  would  be  none  the  less  a  news- 
paper editor  though  he  should  call  him- 
self a  director-general 

Many     an     advocate     and     barris- 
ter among  Lockhart's   contemporaries 
would  have  thought  it  beneath  his  dig- 
nity   to   contribute   to    the   periodical 
press.    But  there  were  exceptions   to 
the  rule,  and  eminent  among  them  was 
Croker,   who— as  many  Irishmen  do^ 
possessed  the  joumalisti«  instinct    And 
Croker,  before  Disraeli's  attempt,  had 
endeavored  to  enlist  Lockhart  as  a  jour* 
nalist,  in  the  interests  of  his  party,  as 
he  was  to  do  again  later.     Nay,  when 
the  Chiordiian  was  being  promoted,  "to 
maintain  the  principles  of  morality  and 
respect  for  constitutional  authority,"  he 
wrote  asking  Lockhart  not  to  canvass 
for  advertisements,  but,  what  was  al- 
most as  bad,  to  find  out  some  one  who 
would  canvass  for  advertisements  and 
get  subscribers.     And  Sir  Walter,  whs 
unhappily   knew  too  much  about  the 
commercial  side  of  literature,  did  ob- 
tain a  list  of  subscribers  and  forwarded 
it  to  Croker— a  tradesmanlike  transao* 
tion  surely!     But  Mr.  Croker  was  not 
in  the  least  ashamed  of  such  transac- 
tions.     On    the    contrary    he    rather 
plumed  himself  on  his  prowess:  and  he 
had  notions  of  his  own  of  the  future  of 
journalistic  enterprise. 

Not  long  ago,  Lord  Rosebery  sug- 
gested it  might  solve  many  difficulties 
could  we  have  a  dual  Cabinet— two 
men  for  each  office,  one  to  act  and  one 
to  talk.  Lord  Rosebery  was  antici- 
pated by  Croker,  but  Croker^s  idea  was 
that  the  second  man  should  not  talk* 
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bat  write  leading  articles,  defending 
and  extolling  his  own  department 
Where  the  aspirants  are  always  many, 
and  the  offices  limited  in  number,  the 
Croker  plan  would  obviously  simplify 
the  task  of  Cabinet  construction  im- 
mensely, provided  the  able  and  bril- 
liant editor  were  made  equal  in  status 
and  salary  with  his  right  honorable 
colleague.  And,  instead  of  being  pes- 
tered at  question  time,  it  would  be 
far  plea^anter  for  a  Government  to  be 
able,  through,  their  editor-ministers,  to 
hint,  to  deny,  to  leave  people  In  their 
errors,  or  to  reveal  ministerial  Inten- 
tions, as  circumstances  appeared  to  de- 
mand. Of  himself— he  had  had  some 
experience  of  the  office— Croker  sdys,  "I 
have  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  public 
articles  written  by  Prime  Minister  and 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  sometimes  have 
composed  such  articles  under  their  eye 
—they  supplied  the  fact  and  I  supplied 
the  tact,  and  between  us  we  used  to 
produce  considerable  effect"  "The 
times  are  gone  by  when  statesmen 
might  safely  despise  the  journals,  or 
only  treat  them  as  inferior  engines, 
which  might  be  left  to  themselves,  or 
committed  wholly  to  the  guidance  of 
persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
views  of  the  Ministry." 

It  was  with  such  views  that  Mr. 
Croker  in  1829— his  second  attempt- 
tried  to  enlist  Lockhart  believing  him 
to  be  a  person  who  could  furnish  tact. 
If  supplied  with  fact  His  success  was 
no  greater  than  Mr.  Disraeli*s.  How 
eould  it  have  been?  As  is  evident 
from  the  correspondence  that  passed  be- 
tween them,  neither  Sir  Walter  nor  his 
Bon-in-law  shared  Croker's  views  on 
the  political  possibilities  and  personal 
advantages  of  journalism.  "I  will  not 
even  to  serve  the  Duke,  mix  myself  up 
with  newspapers,"  says  Lockhart 
"That  work  it  is  which  has  damned 
Croker'*— as  perhaps  it  did  in  the  end. 
"As  for  Croker's  hints  about  the  ad- 
rantages  of  being  constantly  among  the 


rulers  of  the  land,  why,  I  do  not  envy 
being  constantly  before  them  in  that 
capacity"— no,  not  even  though  it 
should  show  honors  in  th^  regions  about 
Fleet  Street  and  in  the  groves  of 
Eatanswlll. 

From  about  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill  the  preponderating  weight  of  jour- 
nalistic Influence  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Whigs,  partly  because  the  Whigs 
courted  the  press,  and  partly  for  the 
more  direct  reason  that  Whlggery  was 
then  in  fashion.  Simultaneously;  al- 
though not  necessarily  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  journalist  acquired  a  better 
social  standing  than  before.  In  1829 
Sir  Walter  had  written  to  Lockhart 
"Your  connection  with  any  newspaper 
would  be  disgrace  and  degradation.  I 
would  rather  sell  gin  to  the  poor  people 
and  poison  them  in  that  way.  Besides, 
no  gentleman  can  ever  do  that  sort  of 
work  by  halves.  He  must  while  he 
retains  a  rag  of  a  shirt  to  cover  his 
nakedness,  be  inferior  to  the  bronzed, 
mother-naked,  thorough-going  gentle- 
men of  the  press."  The  gentle- 
men of  the  press,  nevertheless,  made 
their  way,  and  lived  down  their  repu- 
tation as  conscienceless  soldiers  of 
fortune. 

Froude,  commenting  on  the  offer  of 
employment  which  Carlyle  received 
through  Captain  Sterling,  and  moraliz- 
ing upon  the  incompatibility  between 
journalism  and  private  integrity,  sug- 
gests that  journalists  constitute  an 
army  in  which  men*s  souls  belong  to 
the  commanding  officer,  their  enemies 
being  chosen  for  them,  and  they  being 
bound  to  fight  and  ask  no  questions. 
Carlyle  himself  would  not  have  taken 
it  so  seriously.  For  the  able  editor  he 
had  no  great  admiration  as  a  rule,  and 
be  takes  care  to  let  us  know  It;  but  he 
does  not  judge  him  in  the  austere  spirit 
of  his  disciple— laughs  at  him  rather,  as 
Dickens  does  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pott 
And  in  the  editor  In  the  concrete,  when 
that  editor  is  Edward  Sterling,  he  finds 
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a  stDbbom  instinctive  sense  of  what  is 
manful,  strong,  and  worthy,  and  an 
eye  quick  to  detect  the  charlatan. 
Byen  his  chops  and  changes  have  their 
merits;  his  denunciation  of  Toryism 
one  day,  and  his  recognition  of  Welling- 
ton and  Peel  as  fathers  of  their  country 
the  next,  being  interpreted  as  tokens 
of  a  consistency  deeper  than  what  the 
mob  takes  for  consistency.  Lockhart 
had  declared,  in  his  proud  way,  that, 
If  he  were  to  associate  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  it  would  not  be  as  a 
Journalist  But  this  Irishman  was  dif> 
ferently  constituted,  and  even  Carlyle 
admires  the  way  in  which  he  carried 
it  off— his  graceful  deference  to  great 
ladies,  his  politeness  to  potentates,  and 
his  geniality  in  the  company  of  club- 
bable men.  Driving  up  and  down  In 
his  chariot,  going  busily  among  busy 
men,  rolling  about  all  day  in  the  clubs 
and  in  Ix>ndon  society,  Tonans,  by  tes- 
timony of  Sauerteig  himself,  is  a  brisk 
and  cheery  figure,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  result  of  his  various  activity  is  just 
'three  hundred  and  sixty-five  opinions 
in  the  year  upon  every  subject"  Liv- 
ing before  the  days  of  telegraphs,  ca- 
bles, telephones,  news  agencies,  and 
syndicates,  Sterling,  as  Carlyle  sketches 
him,  played  up  to  the  popular  (and 
largely  fanciful)  ideal  of  the  daily 
editor. 

At  one  in  the  morning,  when  all  had 
vanished  into  sleep,  his  lamp  was  kin- 
dled in  his  library;  and  there  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  for  a  three  hours*  space, 
he  launched  his  bolts  which  next  morn- 
ing were  to  shake  the  high  places  of 
the  world.  Let  the  most  gifted  intel- 
lect, capable  of  writing  epics,  try  to 
write  such  a  leader  for  the  morning 
newspapers.  No  intellect  but  Edward 
Sterling's  could  do  it 

But  ''ne  me  dites  Jamais  ce  b^te  de 
mot,**  Mr.  Carlyle;  the  impossible  was 
done  even  to  greater  perfection  by  one 
of  Sterling's  successors,  the  most  influ- 
ential Journalist  who  ever  wrote  for 


the  Eaglish  daily  press;  and  done  un- 
der conditions  as  unfavorable  for  delib- 
erate   composition— on    coming    home 
from  theatre  or  dinner  party,  while  the 
boy  waited.     To  the  professional  Jour- 
nalist there  is  nothing  extraordinary  In 
writing  a  full   leader  (with  its  three 
paragraphs,  to  conform  with  the  three 
propositions  of  a  syllogism,  if  one  only 
knew  it)  on  short  notice,  in  the  small 
hours;  that  is  his  business,  and  he  lays 
himself  out  for  it     But  Reeve  (for  to 
him  we  refer)  was  not  a  '*professionar* 
Journalist;  leader-writing  was  for  him 
a  parergon.     Although  he  supplied  the 
Tknes  with  an  article  four  or  five  times 
a  week,  he  had  his  day's  work  to  do  in 
an  important  public  ofllce;  and  he  went 
much  into  society.     For  a  man  so  occu- 
pied, the  production  of  a  full  leader  al- 
most daily  for  a  morning  paper  was  an 
.exacting  task.      It  was  not,  however, 
the  rapidity  of  his  production  nor  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  wrote  that 
distinguished    Reeve's    work    for    the 
daily  press;  it  was  the  authoritative 
weight  of  what  he  wrote.     He  realized 
the  dream  Croker  had  dreamed,  and, 
without  any  loss  of  that  self-respect 
which   Lockhart  so  Justly  prized,   he 
acted  as  Journalistic  medium  between 
Ministers  and  the  public.   The  secret  of 
his  success  was  that  he  was  not  a  "pro- 
fessional" Journalist,  but  a  public  ser- 
vant who  turned   his  position  to  ac- 
count in  a  fashion  that  would  not  now 
be  tolerated. 

Probably  no  one  had  ever  written  so 
much  in  the  English  press  with  equal 
opportunities  of  acquiring  information 
on  the  subjects  I  professed  to  treat 
[says  Reeve  in  an  autobiographical 
note].  During  a  great  portion  of  these 
fifteen  years  I  lived  on  terms  of  confi- 
dential correspondence  and  intercourse 
with  several  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
England  and  France— more  especially 
with  M.  Guizot  and  Lord  Clarendon, 
while  Delane  acted  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication with  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Through  Mr.   Greville,   my  own   chief 
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and  afterwards  colleague,  who  bad 
originally  introduced  me  to  Barnes  in 
1840,  and  sanctioned  my  writing  for 
the  paper,  I  could  always  ascertain 
what  was  going  on;  and  I  question 
whether  there  was  any  person  out  of 
the  Cabinet  more  correctly  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  affairs;  indeed,  some- 
times things  reached  me  which  the 
bulk  of  the  Cabinet  did  not  know. 
The  consequence  of  the  Information 
was  that,  although  I  am  not  conscious 
of  ever  having  published  what  it  was 
desirable  to  conceal,  the  Times  became 
a  power  in  Bur<^>e  more  dreaded  by 
kings  and  more  read  by  statesmen  than 
the  most  elaborate  despatches. 

• 

Making  due  -  allowance  tot  the  per- 
sonal equation,  this  statement  may  be 
accepted  as  historical;  and  when  we 
consider  the  difficulties  Queen  Victoria 
and  Prince  Albert  had  with  the  early 
Victorian  Ministries,  how  little  success- 
ful they  sometimes  were  in  impressing 
their  views  of  foreign  politics  on  for- 
eign secretaries,  how  partially  informed 
they  not  unseldom  were  of  what  was 
going  on,  how  impossible  they  some- 
times found  it  to  be  to  put  themselves 
right  with  the  public;  and  when  we 
compare  their  disability  with  Reeve's 
intimate  knowledge  of  home  and  Conti- 
nental politics  and  his  unquestionable 
power  in  shaping  public  opinion  at 
home  and  abroad,  we  are  disposed  to 
ask  whether  as  leader-writer  he  did  not 
in  some  directions  exercise  more  po- 
litical influence  than  his  Sovereign 
herself. 

Imaginative  journalists  have  some- 
times dreamed  of  doing  what  Reeve 
did,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale;  and 
they  have  Indulged  ip  extravagant  vis- 
ions of  the  immense  power  that  organ 
should  wield  which  was  constantly  in 
touch  with  Kaisers  and  Kings,  states- 
men, generals,  and  financiers;  the  men 
most  distinguished  in  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  art  They  have  neglected 
to  observe  that  almost  no  one,  not  even 
the  local  bellman,  supplies  newspapers 


with  information  simply  in  order  to 
have  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  made  public;  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  get  information,  and  another 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  worth  or  its 
worthlessness;  that  the  journalist  to 
whom  Information  is  merely  market- 
able copy  will  be  told  only  as  much 
as  it  suits  the  purpose  of  his  informant 
to  tell  him;  and  that,  were  he  told 
more,  he  could  not  always  be  trusted 
to  make  a  good  use  of  it  Even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  con- 
fidential Intercourse  between  ministers 
and  professional  journalists  is  seldom 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  or 
for  the  best  Interests  of  ministers  or  of 
journalists,  and  it  is  distinctly  to  be 
deprecated  where  the  press  Is  con- 
ducted simply  and  solely  as  a  commer- 
cial enterprise;  where  the  journalist  is 
the  sandwich-man  of  the  advertiser. 

Only  an  utterly  irresponsible  journal- 
ist will  publish  everything  that  will 
sell,  or  say  all  that  he  thinks,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  harm  he  may  do.  It  would 
be  no  loss  of  dignity  for  a  journal  to 
tone  down  its  philippics  were  it  pointed 
out  that  they  were  doing  real  harm. 
But  the  harm  should  be  proved  to  be 
public  harm.  Ministers  step  beyond 
their  province  when  they  attempt  to 
control  the  press  in  the  criticism  of 
party  tactics  or  of  their  own  speech 
and  conduct  On  one  occasion  when 
he  had  been  chastised  in  the  Whig 
Review,  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe,  in  a  fashion  so  enter- 
taining to  friend  and  foe  that  a  second 
edition  was  called  for,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, it  is  said,  not  only  vetoed  the  sale 
of  the  journal,  but  very  strongly  repri- 
manded the  publishers  for  allowing 
their  editor  by  his  general  course  of 
action  to  "plunge  the  party  in  a  swamp 
of  political  immorality.'*  Now  inter- 
ference between  an  editor  and  his  pub- 
lisher in  this  way  is  about  as  mean  a 
form  of  meeting  criticism  as  it  ever 
entered  into  the  heart  of  a  public  man 
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to  conceive.  In  this  Instance  no  mis- 
chief was  done,  the  publisher  standing 
by  his  editor,  and  the  editor  by  his 
contributors;  but  it  is  well  that  public 
men  should  keep  their  own  place,  and 
meet  public  criticism  openly.  Lord 
John  had  some  ground  of  complaint  in 
that  his  actual  assailant  was  a  col- 
league. A  colleague  should  not  shoot 
at  a  colleague  from  under  cover.  It  is 
doubly  disgraceful  when,  as  has  some- 
times happened,  a  Cabinet  Minister,  in- 
stead of  meeting  his  colleague  frankly 
in  council,  badgers  him  in  the  press, 
and  impedes  him  In  the  execution  of 
a  difficult  policy  which  has  the  support 
of  a  majority.  Such  a  course  is  an 
abuse  -of  Journalism  and  a  public  dan- 
ger. We  question  whether  it  is  for  the 
public  advantage  for  even  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  Opposition  to  be  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  press.  £2n- 
thusiastic  politicians  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  understand  the  conditions 
under  which  Journalists  do  their  work. 
Mr.  Bright,  for  example,  who  himself 
knew  no  fear  and  little  restraint,  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  that  the  writers 
on  the  Morning  8 tar  should  be  equally 
bold.  *'I  would  not  think  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  proprietors,  I  would  <Hily 
think  of  what  was  Just  and  right'* 
But  the  Journalist  must  think  of  both; 
the  real  misf^tune  is  that  sometimes 
he  cannot  do  both,  that  he  cannot  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor  and  act  fairly  by  the  public. 
That  Governments  should  have  no 
dealings  with  the  press  at  all  is  a  sound 
general  rule,  and  It  is  especially  so 
where  financial  considerations  come 
into  play.  The  probity  with  which  the 
Commercial  columns  of  our  leading 
Journals  have  been  conducted  has  been 
one  of  the  most  honorable  distinctions 
of  British  Journalism;  and  although  It 
is  not  given  to  every  one  to  put  a  good 
thing  in  the  way  of  the  €k>vernment, 
as  Mr.  Greenwood  once  did,  we  dare 
say  that  many  a  financial  writer,  as  a 


matter  of  everyday  duty,  frequently 
does  the  public  a  service  by  giving  it 
information  which  It  would  profit  him 
to  keep  to  himself.  But  Governments 
should  not  count  on  this;  they  should 
not  throw  temptations  In  the  way  of 
Journalists.  Information  such  as  that 
given  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  Times 
of  the  intended  abolition  of  the  com  du- 
ties ml^t  easily  prove  a  temptation  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  As  it  was,  al- 
though the  Information  was  confided 
to  a  Journalist  who  knew  his  duty  and 
did  it,  the  object  of  the  Minister  was 
to  Influence  the  American  Government 
and  the  American  exporter  of  grain.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  be  so  sure 
of  your  man  as  Lord  Aberdeen  was; 
and,  in  all  matters  bearing  on  finance, 
ministers  should  take  from  Journalists 
all  the  hints  they  can  get,  but  they 
should  gire  none. 

Nor  do  ministers  invariably  find  it  to 
be  for  their  own  or  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage to  keep  their  Journalist  friends 
privately  posted  up  in  news  and  views. 
They  thereby  place  their  reputation  and 
popularity  at  the  discretion  of  the  Jour- 
nalist, since  to  their  text  it  is  his  func- 
tion to  add  the  persuasive  commentary. 
And  while  they  give  him  hints,  the 
form  in  which  he  presents  the  hints  to 
the  public  is  the  mould  into  which  pub- 
lic opinion  runs.  In  accepting  sug- 
gestions from  ministers  the  Journalist 
obtains  the  means  of  controlling  the  ac- 
tions of  his  advisers;  he  makes  or  mars 
their  reputation  and  he  moulds  public 
opinion.  At  the  time  when  they  were 
hand  and  glove  with  the  Times  leader- 
writers,  ministers  found  that  they  not 
only  gave  the  Journalists  the  means  of 
shaping  public  opinion,  but,  as  on  the 
Continent  It  was  believed,  not  that  the 
leader-writers  inspired  public  opinion, 
but  that  public  opinion  controlled  them, 
the  readiness  with  which  foreign  min- 
isters accepted  the  Times  as  the  voice 
of  England  on  foreign  policy  was  more 
embarrassing  than  helpful.    The  Gov- 
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ernment  helped   to  create  the  fiction, 
but  they  could  not  control  the  writers; 
and  they  sometimes  found  the  leader- 
writers  practically  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  out  of  their  hands,  and 
deciding  the  issues  of  peace  and  war. 
How  thoroughly  alarmed  were  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  tone  of  the  press  to- 
wards Louis  Napoleon  at  the  time  of 
the  coup  d'tiat!  to  how  many  shifts  did 
they  resort  to  still  the  storm!    They, 
some  of  them,  virtually  went  down  on 
their  knees  to  Reeve,  beseeching  him 
for  heaven's  sake  not  to  castigate  the 
•'copper  captain"  at  such  a  rate,  lest 
the   fellow   might   do   this  poor   little 
defenceless    Island   an    ill-turn.       The 
power  of  the  press  to  embroil  the  coun- 
try abroad,   which  thus  caused   them 
such  excessive  alarm,  was  in  part  their 
own    creation;    they    had    armed    the 
leader-writers  with  authority.      When 
they  found  it  to  be  their  duty  to  re- 
monsjtrate  with  the  press,  they  had  no 
resource  but  private  appeal,  whereas  to 
have  had  any  effect  their  remonstrance 
should    have    been    public.     Whether 
heed  had  been  given  to  their  remon- 
strance or  not,  they  would  have  got  the 
credit  of  having  done  what  they  could. 
As  It  was,  not  much  attention  was  paid 
to  their  private  expostulations.      The 
Journalists  took  their  own  way,  claim- 
ing the  right  to  express  public  indigna- 
tion against  violence  done  to  the  citi- 
zens of  a  neighbor  State.      The  minis- 
ters  who  had   coached   them   so   dili- 
gently   they   answered    with    eloquent 
dissertations   on  journalistic  responsi- 
bility.   '^The  responsibility  of  Journal- 
ists," said  Mr.  Reeve,  "is  In  proportion 
to  the  liberty  they  enjoy.      No  moral 
obligation  can  be  graver.      But  their 
duties  are  not  the  same,   I  think,  as 
those  of  statesmen.      To  find  out  the 
true   state   of   facts,    to   report   them 
with  fidelity,  to  apply  to  them  strict 
and  fixed  principles  of  Justice,  human- 
ity,   and    law,    to    inform    as  .far   as 
possible  the  very  conscience  of  nations. 


and  to  call  down  the  Judgment  of  the 
world  on  what  is  false,  base,  or  tyran- 
nical, appear  to  me  to  be  the  first  du- 
ties of  those  who  write."      Delane's 
view  was  that  statesmen  and  Journal- 
ists were  only  aiming  at  similar  ends 
by  different  means.     '*We  can  neither 
change  our   respective   courses.      We 
need  not  substitute  leading  articles  for 
civil  despatches,  nor  can  we  bore  and 
perplex  our  readers  with  materials  for 
a    Blue-book.      So   let   us   each   keep 
our  line."    An  excellent  rule,  to  which 
it  has  only  to  be  added  that  ministers 
are  not  keeping  their  own  line  when 
they  supply  a  favored  Journal  with  pri- 
vate Information  and  inspire  its  com- 
mentaries on  the  information  so  com- 
municated.     The  rule  is  all  the  more 
binding  where,  as  Is  now  commonly  the 
case,  the  circumstances  to  which  news- 
papers owe  their  si^le,  and  even  their 
continued     existence,    are    not    those 
which  are  calculated  to  enhance  their 
reputation  as  educative  influences.     It 
is  possible  to  have  newspapers,  of  a 
kind,  without  the  aid  of  Journalists. 

To  the  Journalist  who  considers  the 
future  of  Journalism  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  question  of  real  im- 
portance Is  the  relation  between  him 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  Journal  for 
\ifilch  he  writes.  The  general  char- 
acter of  a  Journal  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  the  adequacy  and  the  honesty  of  all 
that  It  presents  to  the  public  by  way  of 
news  or  criticism;  and,  as  all  experi- 
ence shows,  a  newspaper  best  main- 
tains a  high  character  where  the  pub- 
lisher Is  also  a  competent  editor,  where 
there  is  an  honorable  tradition  to  main- 
tain, and  where  the  relation  between 
editor  and  writer  is  not  solely  a  com- 
mercial one.  But  Journals  of  this  de- 
scription are  becoming  gradually  fewer, 
and  the  fewer  they  are  the  more  unsat- 
isfactory the  outlook  of  Journalism. 
When  newspapers  are  merely  negotia- 
ble assets,  their  Identity  Is  gone. 

Identity,  as  It  was  once  understood. 
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many  journals   do  not  possess;   such 
identity  as  they  do  possess  is  confined 
to  their  physical  form.    Not  long  ago  it 
was  a  rigorous  rule  with  some  writers 
never  to  contribute  to  a  journal  with 
the  general  views  of  which  they  dis- 
agreed.    Their    idea    was    that    they 
thereby  either  aided  or  derived  advan- 
tage from  a  circulation  which  existed 
for  purposes  of  which  they  did  not  ap- 
prove, and  of  course  to  do  either  of 
these  things  was  a  sacrifice  of  integrity. 
They  attached  so  great  weight  to  their 
own  personal  authority,  or  to  the  In- 
trinsic value  of  their  contributions,  that 
they  believed  tlielr  genuine  metal  lent 
currency  to  the  false.      For  example, 
when  tii€»  Saturday  Review  took  a  line 
on  the  Eastern  question  which  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  his  views,  although 
the   articles  he   wrote  were   not  dis- 
tinctly political,  yet,  feeling  scruples  of 
conscience  in  being  connected  with  a 
paper  which  propagated  what  he  held 
to   be  false  and  pernicious  doctrines 
on  a  question  of  vital  importance,  Free- 
man broke  off  a  connection  that  had 
lasted  twenty  years;  and  in  doing  so 
sacrificed  an  income  of  5002.  a  year. 
It  was  an  honorable  course  in  the  cir- 
cumstances.    But  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  over-scrupulous,  and  so  long 
as  the  journal  from  which  he  differed 
extended   to  him   its  hospitality,    Mr. 
Freeman  was  not  bound  to  take  the 
view  that  he  was  either  aiding  or  de- 
riving advantage  from  the  propagation 
of  false  doctrine.     He  was  contributing 
to  a  journal  that  had  a  character  of  its 
own;  and  a  journal  with  a  character  of 
its  own  is  better  tlian  one  that  has  no 
reason  for  its  existence  beyond  the  sale 
it  commands.    Ultimately  the  question 
is  one  of  editorial  control,  and  certainly 
an  editor  is  none  the  worse  for  having 
convictions  of  his  own,  nor  is  the  con- 
tributor any  the  worse  for  respecting 
these  convictions. 

This   does   not  mean  that   the   con- 
tributor abandons  his  individuality  and 


independence.  Under  all  circumstances 
the  powerful  and  persuasive  writer  will 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  his 
readers.  Not  even  the  influence  of 
the  editorial  ''we"  can  hinder  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  man  from  asserting 
himself,  and  maintaining  not  only  hia 
independence  but  his  predominance. 
Several  very  able  and  strenuous  writers 
were  connected  with  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette in  its  earlier  years;  but  for  some 
time  the  largest  share  of  the  leaders 
was  written  by  Fitzjames  Stephen;  and 
making  allowance  for  a  brother's  par- 
tiality, the  following  remarks  of  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  may  be  taken  as  illus- 
trative of  this  point  In  his  Life  of 
his  brother.  Sir  Leslie  writes: 

Any  writer  in  a  paper,  however  free 
a  course  may  be  conceded  to  him,  finds 
as  a  fact  that  '*we*'  means  something 
very  real  and  potent  [And  were  this 
so  there  would  certainly  be  room  for 
scruple.]  As  soon  as  he  puts  on  the 
mantle  he  finds  that  an  indefinable 
change  has  come  over  his  whole  method 
of  thinking  and  expressing  himself. 
He  is  no  longer  an  Individual,  but  the 
mouth-piece  of  an  oracle.  He  catches 
some  infection  of  style,  and  feels  that 
althou^  he  may  believe  what  he  says, 
it  is  not  the  independent  outcome  of 
his  own  private  idiosyncrasy.  Now 
Fitzjames's  articles  are  specially  re- 
markable for  their  immunity  from  this 
characteristic.  When  I  read  them  at 
the  time,  and  I  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience in  looking  over  them  again,  I 
recognized  his  words  just  as  plainly  as 
if  I  heard  his  voice.  A  signature 
would  to  me  and  to  all  in  the  secret 
hav^  been  a  superfluity.  And  although 
the  general  public  had  not  the  same 
means  of  knowledge,  it  was  equally 
able  to  perceive  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  represented  the  in- 
dividual convictions  of  a  definite  hu- 
man being  who  had,  moreover,  very 
strong  convictions,  and  who  wrote 
with  the  single  aim  of  expressing  them 
as  clearly  and  vigorously  as  he  couk). 

But  even  at  a  street  comer,  address- 
ing a  crowd  of  electors  with  their  after- 
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dinner  pipes  stuck  defiantly  in  tbeir 
cheeks,  Fitzjames  impressed  one  as  a 
very  definite  human  being.  It  Is  not 
every  man  who  can  stand  such  a  test 
The  trouble,  however,  is  that  news- 
paper readers  do  not  look  to  tbeir  news- 
papers to  inspire  them  with  strong  con- 
victions, or  with  any  convictions  at  all. 
It  is  not  to  creeds  and  doctrines  jour- 
nals now  owe  their  character:  or,  if  so, 
it  is  not  to  them  that  they  owe  their 
sale,  which  in  most  cases  is  the  im- 
portant consideration.  Take  even  the 
Journal  to  which  we  have  Just  alluded, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  when  it  was  in 
its  heyday.  The  contributors  to  the 
Pall  Mall  were  then  a  numerous  and 
distinguished  company.  Trollope,  who 
was  of  them,  says  he  has  met  at  one 
of  their  dinners  a  crowd  of  guests  who 
would  have  filled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons more  respectably  than  he  had 
seen  it  filled  on  many  important  occa- 
sions. Of  more  than  one  of  them  the 
omniscient  outsider  might  have  said, 
with  his  usual  confident  Ignorance,  that 
it  was  he  who  had  made  the  paper. 
Its  leaders,  we  may  believe,  were  ex- 
traordinarily able,  and  its  occasional 
notes  brilliant  and  pointed.  But  did 
leaders  and  notes  obtain  for  it  its  sale? 
Not  altogether.  Trollope— and  tradi- 
tion corroborates—says  the  record  of  a 
night  passed  among  the  usual  occupants 
of  a  casual  ward  in  a  London  poor- 
house  **did  more  to  establish  the  sale 
of  the  Journal  than  all  the  legal  lore  of 
Stephen,  or  the  polemical  power  of 
Higgins,  or  the  critical  acumen  of 
L«ewes.*'  Again,  the  phenomenal  lit- 
erary and  critical  power  of  the  early 
Saturday  Review  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  awe-inspiring  myth.  But 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  tells  us  that  one  of 
its  most  successful  hits  was  her  arti- 
cles on  the  "Girl  of  the  Period"— a 
theme  on  which  she  composed  a  never- 
ending  symphony,  in  which  the  mod- 
em young  woman  appeared  in  many 
guises,  but  always  at  heart  what  Pope 


said-  all  women  are.  The  "Casual 
Ward"  and  the  "Girl  of  the  Period"  ar- 
ticles, in  fact,  mark  the  transition  from 
the  old  Journalism  to  the  new.  The 
new  may  be  said  to  have  first  definitely 
asserted  itself  in  the  Daily  Telegraphy 
in  which,  as  Mr.  Sala  tells  us,  the 
Messrs  Levy  carried  out  the  idea  that 
the  daily  Journal  should  be,  "not  only 
a  comprehensive  newspaper  [which  the 
Daily  Telegraph  still  conspicuously  is], 
but  also  a  miscellany  of  humorous  and 
descriptive  social  essays,  written  by  a 
staff  of  writers  who  possessed  a  lively 
style  and  had  seen  something  of  the 
world  both  in  London  and  Paris."  The 
share  Mr.  8ala  himself  took  in  this 
enterprise  is  well  known;  his  multifa- 
rious activity  was  for  many  years  a 
perfect  godsend  to  the  scissors-and- 
paste  sub-editors  of  the  provincial 
press. 

During  the  latter  half  of  last  century 
many  of  the  best  of  the  leading  Jour- 
nals (particularly  in  the  provinces)  took 
a  middle  course;  they  were  written 
neither  by  publicists,  nor  by  writers 
who  had  seen  something  of  the  world 
both  in  London  and  Paris.  Perhaps 
the  best  possible  illustration  of  the 
nature  of  the  working  Journalist's  em- 
ployment in  those  years  is  supplied  by 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  account  of  her 
work  on  the  Morning  Vhronicle, 

Mrs.  Linton's  Journalistic  godfather 
was  John  Douglas  Cook,  who,  although 
he  edited  the  Saturday  Review,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  "a  man 
of  no  particular  education,  and  ap- 
parently never  read  a  book."  Mr.  Cook 
was  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
when  Miss  Lynn  (Mrs.  Linton)  made 
his  acquaintance— a  little  girl  who  had 
written  a  queer  book  and  wanted  to 
be  one  of  the  press-gang,  did  she?  She 
had  called  to  see  him  by  appointment, 
and  he  welcomed  her  with  boisterous 
Jocosities  and  volleys  of  strange  oaths 
—he  having  a  faculty  for  improvisation 
In   that   line— and,    slapping   her   com- 
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rndishly  ou  the  back,  told  her  cheerily. 
*'You  are  a  nice  kind  of  little  girl,  and 
I  think  you'll  do."  But  there  was 
method  under  all  his  brusquerie,  and 
before  engaging  the  young  lady  Mr. 
Cook  subjected  her  to  a  very  sensible 
form  of  written  examination— he  set 
her  down  to  write  a  Blue-book  leader 
on  the  truck  system.  "I  give  you  three 
hours  and  a  half/'  he  said,  taking  out 
his  watch.      "Not  a  minute  longer,  by 

.    By  that  time  your  work  must  be 

done,  or  you'll  have  no  supper  to-night 
You  must  take  the  side  of  the  men,  but 
—d'ye  hear?— you  are  not  to  assassinate 
the  masters.  Leave  them  a  leg  to 
stand  on,  and  don't  make  Adam  Smith 
turn  in  his  grave  by  any  cursed  theories 
smacking  of  socialism  and  the  devil 
knows  what.  Do  you  understand  that, 
young  woman?  I  have  had  the  pas- 
sages marked  which  you  are  to  notice, 
and  so  you  need  not  bother  that  silly 
cocoa-nut  of  yours  with  any  others. 
Keep  to  the  text,  write  with  strength, 
and  don't  talk  nonsense.  And  now  be 
off." 

The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  Miss  Lynn's  bread  and  butter  was 
secure— for  a  time.  She  was  enlisted  as 
office  "handy-man";  and  for  a  reason- 
ably good  salary  wrote  social  leaders, 
did  the  theatres,  acted  as  descriptive 
reporter,  and  wrote  reviews— until  one 
day  she  found  It  necessary  to  part  com- 
pany with  her  Irascible  editor,  and 
never  went  back  to  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle again. 

Security  of  tenure,  we  fear,  has  never 
been  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  Jour- 
nalistic calling.  Mr.  Sala,  on  the 
strength  of  his  thirty-seven  years'  expe- 
rience, was  once  cited  as  a  witness  to 
give  evidence  of  the  practice  of  news- 
paper proprietors  In  the  matter  of  en- 
gagement; but  he  was  never  called,  for, 
before  the  case  came  up,  he  explained 
his  position  to  counsel  in  these  terms: 
•*I  am  paid,  and  liberally  paid,  not  by 
the  week,  month,  or  year,  but  by  the 


piece.  If  the  proprietors  wish  to  get 
rid  of  me,  they  are  free  to  say  so  to- 
morrow, and  If  I  wish  to  retire,  I  have 
only  to  make  my  bow,  and  take  leave 
of  Peterborough  Court  for  ever."  A 
free  and  easy  relationship  has  Its  ad- 
vantages; but  where  It  Is  too  loose, 
where  there  Is  not  a  friendly  tacit  un- 
derstanding between  proprietor  and 
writer,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  revert  to 
the  t>T)e  Sir  Walter  described  as  the 
*'hronzed,  mother-naked,  thorough-go- 
ing gentlemen  of  the  press";  and  that 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  returned 
to  the  mother-naked  state.  It  Is  not  In 
the  work  of  publicists  like  Croker  and 
Delane,  Sterling  and  Reeve,  Stephen 
and  Greenwood,  we  have  to  seek  the 
germ  of  popular  Journalism,  nor  are 
these  men  the  forerunners  of  the  pop- 
ular Journalist  of  to-day.  Of  this  pop- 
ular Journalism  In  its  later  develop- 
ments we  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
In  disparagement— every  one  may  Judge 
for  himself— but,  whether  It  be  consid- 
ered good  or  Imd,  It  will  In  all  prob- 
ability get  worse  before  It  can  become 
better.  Journalism  is,  in  truth,  reap- 
ing some  of  the  tares  as  well  as  the 
good  grain  of  its  success  as  a  remunera- 
tive commercial  undertaking,  and  It 
will  probably  be  the  sport  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  for  some  time  yet  to 
come. 

In  reading  Colley  Clbber's  account 
of  his  own  life,  one  can  scarcely  fall  to 
be  struck  by  the  apparently  Inevitable 
effect  competition  had  In  lowering  the 
character  of  the  English  stage.  Thea- 
tre-managers whose  ambition  It  was  to 
have  the  people  struggling  to  reach  the 
pay-box  like  the  crowd  at  a  baker's 
shop  during  a  scarcity,  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  tastes  of  a  crowded 
house,  and  gave  their  audiences  variety 
entertainments  in  place  of  drama. 
But  after  a  time  the  persistence  of  the 
regular  playgoer  asserted  itself,  and 
the    theatre    recovered    Its    standing. 
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There  are  indications  that  the  press  is 
at  the  beginning  of  a  similar  phase. 
Competition  for  advertisements  and  a 
large  circulation  will  lower  the  Journal- 
istic standard.  The  necessity  for  daz- 
zling advertisers  with  actuaries'  sta- 
tistics will  force  the  conductors  of  the 
cheap  papers  to  look  to  a  large  sale 
and  the  influence  that  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  accompany  an  extent:  vj 
circulation,  instead  of  to  the  circulollou 
that  comes  from  a  merited  reputation 
for  furnishing  authentic  information 
and  sensible,  apposite,  and  useful  com- 
mentary on  the  news  of  the  day.  But 
this  cannot  last  for  ever,  although  it 
may  last  for  some  time  yet.  It  will 
ultimately   be   found   that   the   public 

Hie  Nineteenth  Oentory  toA  After. 


that  runs  after  sensation,  hodge-podge, 
and  blurred  engravings,  fluctuating 
and  capricious  as  it  is,  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  A  Journal's  best  hope  is 
to  gather  about  it  a  body  of  supporters 
to  whom  questions  of  real  and  general 
interest  appeal— questions  of  politics, 
literature,  science,  and  art  Not  until 
this  is  widely  recognized^  can  the  pro- 
fessional Journalist  exercise  his  true 
function,  the  only  real  function  he  has 
as  a  member  of  a  distinct  calling,  which 
is  to  supply  news  of  public  importance, 
to  aid  his  readers  by  sifting  the  true 
from  the  false,  and  to  discuss  with 
competent  knowledge  public  events 
from  a  public  point  of  view. 

D,  C.  Banks. 
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The  confession  which  so  many  read- 
ers nowadays  are  not  afraid  to  make, 
that  they  do  not  care  for  poetry  and 
cannot  see  why  the  same  thing  should 
not  be  written  in  straightforward  Eng- 
lish, is  heard  with  mixed  feelings  by 
the  writer  of  mere  prose.     Experience 
in  his  art  has  taught  him  its  limitations. 
Nobody  would  be  better  pleased  than 
be  to  make  sentences  and  paragraphs 
which  should  Justify   so  ingenuous  a 
faith  in  them;  but  he  knows  that  it  is 
hopeless.      If  no  othen  suspects  it,  he 
at  least  realizes  how  much  of  his  mean- 
ing must  go  unexpressed,  because  the 
material  in  which  he  works  will  not 
convey  it      The  average  reader  may 
be  unaware  of  the  fact,  yet  it  is  true 
that  prose  is  built  up  out  of  one  ma- 
terial, poetry  out  of  another.      As  the 
painter  uses  pigments  denied  to  the  ar- 
tist in  black-and-white,  so  the  writer 
in  verse  has  command,  as  it  were,  of  a 
paint-box  which  the  other  may  hardly 
touch.     It  is  not  that  the  poet  has  dif- 
ferent words  from  the  prose-writer's: 
he  takes  the  old  words  with  their  old 


meanings;  but  weaving  them  into  verse 
he  gives  them  a  new  value. 

For  it  is  the  function,— it  Is  the  char- 
acteristic feature— of  verse,  to  utilize 
in  words  a  quality  of  resonance  which 
they  all  have;  a  vibrant  force  of  sound 
scarce  audible  in  them  singly,  but  of 
wonderful  power  when  they  are  made 
to  pulsate  together.  In  prose  words 
are  at  best  but  muted  strings;  in  poetry 
they  ring  out  full-toned,  and  the  read- 
er's spirit  is  made  more  sensitive  to 
each  word's  meaning. 

As  the  production  of  this  tone  is  the 
making  of  poetry,  so  the  hearing  of  it 
is  what  constitutes  the  reading  of 
poetry.  Unfortunately  the  music  of 
syllables  demands  more  than  attention 
from  the  listener:  it  asks  for  practice 
too  in  listening;  and  that  is  where  the 
unprepared  reader  generally  falls. 
Wanting  the  practised  ear,  there  is  not 
much  poetry  that  one  can  enjoy.  Wantr 
ing  the  ear,  many  a  reciter  and  many  a 
would-be  teacher  are  guilty  of  strange 
jenormities.  By  a  singular  impertinence 
some   people   appear   to   assume   that 
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Shakespeare  himself  was  ill-advised  to 
write    io    verse.      But   what   disaster 
overtakes  those  who  act  upon  that  as- 
sumption!    With  faultless  memory  and 
enunciation  two  school-girls  recited  the 
scene  of  Wolsey's  dismissal  in  Henry 
the  Eighth,  putting  In  all  the  apt  ex- 
pression and  punctuating  all  the  sen- 
tences,   in    careful    disregard    to    the 
rhythm;  yet  the  hearers  found  it  hard 
to  follow  the  sense  of  the  passage.    Af- 
terwards, however,  a  private  reading 
disclosed  the  fact  that,  if  pauses  were 
made  where  Shakespeare  made  them, 
namely  at  the  end  of  the  lines  which 
these  mis-taught  girls  had  so  studiously 
ignored,  the  meaning  welled  out  con- 
tinuous   and   clear   and    full,    with    a 
majesty  no  prose  ever  equalled.      But 
It  is  always  true  that  there  is  no  poetry 
for  those  who  do  not  hear  the  sound 
of  lines;  and  in  order  to  hear  lines,  it 
is  necessary  to  value  the  sound,  and 
especially  the  duration  of  the  sound 
of  single  syllables.     Hence  it  is  worth 
while  to  propose  a  shibboleth  for  test- 
ing the  ear  and  proving  one's  ability  to 
value  syllables;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
line  from  Rejected  Addreaaea,— one  of  the 
loveliest  lines  for  sound  in  all  English 
verse— will  serve  well. 

Where  is  Cupid's  crimson  motion? 

It  is  faultless;  but  as  it  happens  to 
be  nonsense,  the  meaning  will  not  be 
affected  if  we  replace  two  of  the  syl- 
lables by  two  others,  and  make  it 

Where  is  Cupid's  sunny  motion? 

By  this  alteration  the  nonsense  remains 
unimpaired,  but  what  of  the  sound? 
The  reader  who  does  not  shrink  from 
that  change,  who  does  not  see  how  the 
music  of  the  line  is  marred  by  it,  may 
be  able  to  peruse  prose,  but  so  far  as 
verse  is  concerned  he  has  not  yet  learnt 
to  read. 

To  a  sensitive  and  practised  ear  Bng- 
lish  poetry  is  like  a  shell  murmuring 
of  the  sea,  full  of  mysterious  sound. 


And  from  that  sound  miracles  proceed, 
for  it  is  the  poet's  materia L  His  is  a 
fitting  title;  he  is  a  maker;  out  of 
rhymes  and  rhythms,  and  cadences  and 
subtle  pauses,  he  makes  things  of 
which  other  people  are  able  only  to 
talk.  Prose  labors  at  its  description; 
poetry  outs  with  its  rhyme,  and  the 
thing  itself  is  before  you. 

In  the  best  poems  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  the  words  is  like  a  label  de- 
scribing a  vivid  picture;  that,  and  no 
more,  for  what  the  words  try  to  say 
the  verse  shows.  Thus  Keats  men- 
tions 8lmc  time  and  silence,  just  as  any 
writer  in  prose  might  do;  but,  as  no 
prose-writer  may  ever  do,  by  the  en- 
chantment of  that  verse, 

Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow 
time, 

he  fashions  and  puts  before  us  a  sam- 
ple of  the  things  he  has  mentioned.  In 
the  same  ode,  a  real  touch  of  endless- 
ness is  produced  by  a  line  which  itself 
is  soon  ended: 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new. 

One  does  not  think,  but  one  feels  (and 
that  is  the  more  convincing  way)  a 
kind  of  perpetual  recovery,  as  the  drop- 
ping meaning  is  picked  up  and  floated 
forwards  on  the  wave  of  that  second 
for  ever.  So  to  utilize  the  sound  of 
words  In  illustration  of  their  sense  is 
the  especial  privilege  of  the  poet 
Hear  how  Mr.  Swinburne  does  it,— for 
a  picturesque  effect  this  time: 

From  where  green  lawns  on  Aldemey 

glitter. 
To  the  bastioned  crags  of  the  steeps  of 

Sark. 

Sometimes  the  things  thus  created 
out  of  rhythms  are  so  obvious  as  to 
seem  almost  cheap,— mere  happy  hits. 
For  example,  Tennyson's 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 
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or  bis 

8oon  as  tbe  blast  of  tbat  underground 
tbunderclap  ecboed  away, 

or  Campbell's 

Their    shots    along    the    deep    slowly 
boom, 

where  the  actual  booming  and  thun- 
dering and  murmuring  of  the  verse  are 
what  an  imaginative  child  might  in- 
vent at  play.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  In  Rossetti's 

With  angels  In  strong  level  flight, 

the  fitting  of  sound  to  meaning  looks 
6o  inevitable,  that  one  is  fain  to  won- 
der if  prose,  too,  must  not  have  ex- 
pressed this  Just  so,  forgetting  that  to 
begin  expressing  things  just  so  is  to 
abandon  prose  and  make  poetry.  And 
often  it  happens  that  the  sound  of 
words  is  too  delicately  Insinuating  to 
be  noticed,  and  we  attribute  all  our 
pleasure  to  their  meaning,  without  real- 
izing how  that  has  been  transfigured 
by  their  place  in  the  verse.  A  score 
of  times  one  may  rejoice  at  Florizel's 
praise  of  Perdita, 

^When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 

A  wave  o*  the  sea, 

and  not  observe  that  the  words,  too,  are 
dancing  gracefully,  bowing  and  balanc- 
ing through  their  delightful  maze. 
"Move  still,*'  they  say,  and  then  comes 
the  reverse  movement 

Still  so,  and  own 

No  other  function 

These,  however,  are,  after  all,  but  in- 
cidental miracles  which  poetry  works  by 
tbe  way,  going  about  its  greater  task 
of  raising  language  in  general  to  a 
higher  power.  True,  the  greater  task 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  less  on  a 
larger  scale;  the  one  making  syllables 
sonorous,  the  other,  sentences.  For  it 
is  still  the  quality  of  resonance  that 


is  brought  into  action,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  individual  words  that  come 
humming  into  a  single  line,  or  whether 
we  regard  the  whole  line,  as  it  vibrates 
in  sympathy  with  all  the  others  in  a 
stanza.  But  for  all  that,  poetry  is  Jus- 
tified in  the  ennoblement  of  language 
as  a  whole,  more  than  in  its  passing 
triumphs.  By  this  art  our  common- 
place Engilsh  speech  is  made  worthy 
of  the  immortals.  Keats,  it  is  true, 
protested  that  his  verse  was  frail. 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early 
gods; 

but  Keats's  readers  think  him  too  mod- 
est A  Caesar  might  be  proud,  and  a 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  fortunate  indeed,  to 
have  found  voice  in  Shakespeare's 
rhythms;  a  Ulysses  need  not  have  dis- 
dained Tennyson's.  The  case  of  Mil- 
ton's archangels  is,  perhaps,  different: 
they  are  beings  almost  too  tremendous 
for  speech  of  any  sort;  but  this  at  least 
may  not  be  denied,  that  prose  from 
their  lips  would  be  bathos,  and  that  if 
speak  they  must,  no  other  tones  could 
be  so  apt  to  them  as  those  that  Milton 
found  in  Bnglish  words,  and  sent  re- 
verberating through  his  verses. 

To  return  to  the  means  by  which 
poetry  achieves  such  greatness,  it  is  to 
be  noted  how  lines,  not  of  necessity 
very  melodious  in  themselves,  are  im- 
proved In  value  by  being  set  ringing  in 
response  to  others.  Such  a  line  is 
Campbell's 

Then  flew  the  steed  to  battle  driven, 

which,  in  Its  own  place  (but  not  in  this 
isolation),  taking  up  the  throb  of  the 
lines  that  have  gone  before,  and  pass- 
ing it  on  to  those  that  must  inevitably 
follow,  gives  an  impression  far  grander 
than  its  own  meaning  conveys.  It  is 
effective  by  dint  of  being  in  its  place, 
like  one  of  the  hewn  stones  of  an  arch, 
among  co-operative  equals.  To  secure 
this  invaluable  quality  it  is  that  verse 
is  so  often  measured  into  partitions  or 
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stanzas;  for  then  each  line  Is  strength- 
ened by  the  echoes  of  all  the  others 
with  which  it  Is  grouped.  Gray's 
Eleffy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  beauti- 
fnl  as  its  lines  are  even  Individually, 
wonld  lose  half  its  effect  by  being 
printed  straight  on,  without  regard  to 
the  stanzas.  Complete  poems,  short 
enough  to  profit  by  such  an  interchange 
of  sound  between  all  the  lines,  are 
among  the  most  delicately  delightful 
things  in  the  world.  So  complete  are 
some  of  Landor's  epigrams,  dainty  as 
Tanagra  ware. 

As  language  finds  a  new  voice  when  a 
real  master  of  it  causes  its  elements 
thus  to  call  to  one  another,  so  its  mo- 
mentary pauses  gain  in  impressiveness 
too.  The  cessation  of  a  poet*s  line  is 
almost  as  important  as  the  progress  of 
It  It  comes  in  its  due  place  by  a 
natural  law,  which  is  no  wanton  con- 
vention, but  which  it  is  wantonness  to 
ignore.  And  the  same  law  holds  good 
with  stanzas  also;  the  strong  beat  set 
up  by  the  grouping  demands  an  equally 
marked  cessation  of  sound  at  the  ap- 
pointed moment  One  would  say  that 
the  poet  must  create  a  silence  in  which 
be  can  be  heard;  but  what  is  most 
strange  is  that  the  silence  itself  may 
become  a  valuable  al^  to  the  poet  in 
emphasizing  his  meaning.  Of  course, 
not  every  poem  uses  this  effect;  does 
every  picture  ask  for  all  the  colors  In 
the  paint-box?  The  point  is  that  poetry 
may  do  this  thing  with  a  certainty  most 
enviable  by  the  prose  writer,  who  can 
but  dot  in  his  pitiful  row  of  asterisks 
and  hope  that  the  reader  will  check  at 
them.  And  when  the  silent  space  in  a 
poem  is  so  used,— well,  it  is  impossible 
to  talk  of  what  happens  then.  But 
let  the  reader  (since  quotations  cannot 
be  given  at  sufficient  length)  turn  to 
Browning's  The  Last  Ride  Together,  and 
experience  for  himself  the  thrill  of  that 
silence  which  divides  the  first  from  the 
second  stanza. 

But,  though  rhythm  be  Justified,  and 


the  so  arbitrary  seeming  arrangement 
of  verse  into  verses  explained,  other 
stumbling-blocks  remain  to  perplex 
the  inexperienced  reader  of  poetry. 
Two  devices  there  are  in  particular,— 
the  one  Is  alliteration  and  rhyme  is  the 
other— which  hardly  commend  them- 
selves to  common-sense;  and  rhyme  is 
the  more  egregious  of  the  two.  For 
how  should  a  man,  having  said  some- 
thing that  ends,  it  may  be,  with  the 
word  low,  hope  to  add  wisely  to  it  by 
seeking  out  something  else  to  say  end- 
ing with  anoic  or  flowf  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  he  will  be  hampered  by  his 
rhymes.  He  may  not  say  what  he 
would,  but  what  he  can.  In  short  (the 
candid  reader  Is  fain  to  argue)  it  is  a 
sacrifice  of  sense  to  silliness,  this  wilful 
Imprisonment  of  one's  meaning  in 
rhymes;  this  false  necessity  to  which 
the  poet  submits,  of  saying  snow  and 
flow  because  he  has  already  said  low^ 
This  cannot  be  a  source  of  lasplration; 
from  this  neither  an  enrichment  of 
meaning  nor  an  uplifting  of  language  is 
conceivable. 

And    yet    low,   snow,    /foir— they    are 
Campbell's  rhymes: 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  fiow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

And,  to  whatever  it  be  due,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  a  great  dignity  in  the 
verses.  They  have  a  charm  to  pen- 
etrate deaf  ears.  And  what  part  in 
this  do  the  rhymes  play?  Or  how 
would  the  charm  work,  were  they  re- 
moved? It  Is  worth  while  to  try.  Pre- 
serving the  metre  of  the  verses  unim- 
paired, we  may  get  rid  of  the  rhymes 
by  a  slight  alteration.  We  will  let  the 
first  line  run  *'0n  Linden  as  the  sun 
went  down";  and  in  the  third  we  will 
say  flood  or  stream  Instead  of  flow:  and, 
—well,  is  the  change  important?  We 
have  only  robbed  the  thing  of  its  pene- 
trating   force,    converted    its    stately 
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march  Into  a  Jog-trot  amble  uot  worthy 
of  attentiou  and  not  likely  to  attract 
any.  In  short,  we  have  done  no  more 
than  spoil  the  poem.  Its  golden  circlet 
of  rhyme  seems  to  have  been  a  royal 
crown,  torn  away  by  our  democratic 
common-sense. 

In  reality,  however,  it  is  a  thing  far 
more  vital  than  a  crown,  and  a  truer 
though  distasteful  simile  would  accuse 
us  of  scalping  the  verse,  when  we  shear 
away  its  rhyme.     But  that  also  is  none 
too  apt,  and  the  exact  simile  is  not 
forthcoming.      In  all  the  world,  what 
else  is  there  that  is  quite  so  trivial  un- 
til put  to  the  right  use,  and  after  that 
is  so  essential,  as  rhymes  are?    They 
are  the  feathering  of  the  poet's  oars; 
and  how  smoothly  his  verses  travel! 
As  the  clematis  twists  a  leaf  with  sly 
kink  round  its  support,  as  the  gourd 
at  every   Joint  thrusts   down   a    new 
root,  so  a  poem  puts  forth  rhymes,  and 
is  the  stronger  for  them.      The  clock 
ticks  regularly  through  its   hour  and 
then  strikes;  the  poem  tells  out  its  even 
syllables,  and  their  periods  are  chimed 
out  in  rhymes.     First  and  last  that  is 
rhyme's  chief  function,   to  emphasize 
and  regulate  the  rhythmical  time.      It 
acts  as  a  kind  of  fly-wheel;  and  as  the 
sounds  recur,— as  snow  and  flow  swing 
round  in  turn  to  the  place  where  but 
now  low  sounded,  the  verse  takes  on 
a  fascinating  steadiness,  and  grows  im- 
pressive  as   a   magician's   incantation. 
"Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble,"  the 
material  of  which  the  hideous  spell  is 
woven  is  rhymes.     But  they  are  more 
potent   still   for    the    white    magic    of 
pleasant  verse;  and  when  one  examines 
verses  like 

All  was  gloom,  and  silent  all, 
Save  now  and  then  the  still  foot-fall 
Of  one  returning  homewards  late, 
Past  the  echoing  minster-gate, 

cue  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  if  it 
is  the  flowing  rhythm  that  charms,  yet 
the   rhythm    owes   its    smoothness    to 
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those  pairs  of  rhymes  that  follow  one 
another  in  such  endless  procession. 

Need  more  be  said  in  Justificaticm  of 
rhyme?      First  and   last  its  function 
may  be  to  regulate  rhythmical   time; 
but  the  great  masters  of  words  often 
adapt  it  to  a  further  use.      The  two 
rhymed  words  In  a  stanza  are  above 
all  the  others  conspicuous.      If  there- 
fore the  poet  can  also  concentrate  his 
meaning  upon  those  same  words,  the 
light  of  it  will  be  diffused  the  farther, 
the  rhymes  being  then  like  beacon-flres 
answering  one  another  across  the  whole 
verse.    Words  rich  in  association,  full 
of  fragrance,  glowing  with  color,  are 
especially    meet    for   rhyming;    as    in 
Burns's   **My   love  is  like  a  red   red 
rose,"  in  which  all  the  four  lines  are 
suffused  by  the  meanings  that  emanate 
from  June  and  tutie.     The  words  seem 
to  brush  together  like  pine-needles  in  a 
wind,  and  emit  their  finest  essence  as 
the  leaves  of  rosemary  or  sweet-briar 
will    do    if   rubbed    between   the   fin- 
gers.    With  a  couple  of  rhymes,  there- 
fore, the  poet  not  only  extracts  the  per- 
fect tone- vibrations  from  his  language, 
but   sends   his   meaning   throu^   and 
through  it      The  Brook  .is  full  of  ex- 
amples of  this.      The  fish  are  darting 
all  through  those  lines, 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

Tennyson  sometimes  tripped,  perhaps. 
Wanting  a  rhyme  to  queeiis  in  TJie  Pal' 
a<x  of  Art,  he  contented  himself  with 
ijreens,  meaning  green  lawns;  but  the 
force  of  the  rhyme  extracts  another 
significance  from  the  unlucky  word,  so 
that  the  verse  seems  suddenly  full  of 
undignified  green-grocery.  Does  com- 
mon-sense exclaim,  "What  else  can  you 
expect  when  a  man  begins  rhyming?" 
The  answer  is  easy.  If  two  rhymed 
words,  ill  chosen,  can  make   a  whole 
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stanza  ludicrous,  they  are  equally  able, 
well  cbosen,  to  make  a  whole  stanza 
distinguished. 

Tennyson  could  afford  an  occasional 
slip.  *'In  poetry  illustrious  and  con- 
summate," as  Browning  Judged  him, 
he  handled  Knglish  words  as  few  others 
have  been  able  to  do;  and  we  may  look 
to  him  for  an  example  of  the  use  a 
master  makes  of  that  other  odd  device, 
known  as  alliteration.  Hie  passage  In 
his  (Enone  beginning  '*I  waited  under- 
neath the  dawning  hills,"  with  its  sug- 
gestion of  quiet  darkness  and  the  pro- 
fundities of  mountain  distance,  will  be 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  poetry.  A 
cruel  fault  of  memory,  however,  once 
Impaired  it  for  the  present  writer,  who 
tried  to  make  the  next  two  lines  go. 

Aloft  the  mountain  pine  was  dewy- 
dark. 

And  dewy -dark  aloft  the  mountain 
lawn 

What  was  wrong?  There  were  all  the 
words,  there  was  all  the  meaning;  but 
yet  there  was  wanting  the  airy  limpid- 
ity of  the  mountain  gorge,  which  the 
passage  had  been  wont  to  conjure  up. 
A  reference  to  the  book  showed  what 
had  happened.  Pine  and  lawn  had 
changed  places;  and  with  that,  the  al- 
literation between  aloft  anc^  lawn  had 
been  removed  from  the  first  line  where 
the  sense  needed  its  smoothness  to  the 
second  where  its  smoothness  only  lev- 
elled away  and  destroyed  the  fine  as- 
piring impression  of  the  correct  version. 
That  such  delicacy  of  workmanship 
Is  very  rare  may  be  true;  but  to  know 
that  it  is  possible  Is  enough.  Could 
better  evidence  be  desired,  to  prove 
how  the  poet's  art  inspires  a  new  and 
finer  life  into  language?  It  is  like  the 
touch  of  spring  on  the  land.  The 
mere  brute  sounds  of  consonants  stir 
with  meaning,  and  the  dullest  elements 
of  speech  are  quickened  at  a  breath  of 
the  poet,— the  dullest  stupidest  ele- 
ments,    for     there     are     few     things 
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sillier,  or  more  vulgar  even,  than  l  al- 
literation is  in  Itself.  To  say  that  the 
prose-writer  dabbles  in  it  (as  he  often 
pleasantly  does)  Is  to  understate  the 
matter.  It  is  a  favorite  habit  of  the 
man  in  the  street,  who  finds  a  comfort, 
which  all  the  world  shares  with  him, 
in  talking  of  his  Twopenny  Tube,  and 
whose  football  news  is  spiced  for  him 
with  alliterative  headlines,  such  as 
Lucky  Luton  and  Wily  Woolwich.  With 
this  sort  of  effect  the  prose- writer  cer- 
tainly may  do  much,  but  the  finest 
quality  of  It  is  for  the  poet  alone.  At 
rare  intervals,  as  we  have  seen,  .it 
subserves  ends  of  the  extremest  sub- 
tlety; and  constantly  it  Is  resorted  to 
as  a  sure  means  of  strengthening  the 
pulsation  of  verses,  and  so  increasing 
their  penetrative  force.  When  the 
poet  leads  off  the  weightier  syllables  of 
his  verse  all  with  the  same  letter,  it 
causes  each  to  ring  as  with  a  hammer- 
stroke;  and  while  we  like  the  repeating 
letter,  we  like  still  more  its  effect  on 
the  syllables,  of  marking  their  equal  im- 
portance and  increasing  the  volume  of 
their  sound.  It  is  their  statelier  rhythm 
that  most  truly  affects  us. 

All  comes  back  to  that,  in  the  end. 
Alliteration  .is  serviceable:  rhyme  is 
more  useful  still;  but,  with  them  or 
without  them,  the  rhythm  of  verse  is 
paramount  That  and  that  only,  in 
language,  can  properly  sensitize  one's 
spirit  to  receive  the  poet's  meaning. 
When  the  rhythm  strikes  up,  all  be- 
comes fluid.  When  The  Barrack-Room 
Ballads  are  done,  and  the  Envoy  begins 
on  a  changed  beat 

There's  a  whisper  down  the  field  where 
the  year  has  shot  her  yield, 
And  the  ricks  stand  grey  to  the  sun, 

then  the  pulse  of  the  lines  communicates 
more  to  us  than  the  mere  words.  The 
throb  of  the  ship's  engines  seems  to 
have  started,  and  willy-nilly  we  are  off 
on  the  Long  Trail  of  poetry,— the  Trail 
that  Is  always  new, 

George  Bourne, 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  OF  NOVBMBEB. 

When  the  weather  grew  colder,  Pe- 
ter's interviews  with  his  beloved  were 
necessarily  shorter  and  rarer.  As  she 
steadily  refused  to  meet  him  after 
dusk,  they  had  perforce  to  snatch  a 
few  moments  at  odd  times,  whenever 
he  could  escape  from  the  lieeper's  com- 
pany, the  trysts  becoming  ever  more 
irregular  as  the  season  advanced. 
Often,  as  she  stood  by  his  side  with 
the  penetrating  autumn  blast  circling 
round  her,  while  the  withered  leaves 
fell  in  showers  to  join  their  sodden 
comrades  of  last  year  which  lay  dark 
beneath  her  feet,  often— very  often— 
did  Nathalie  reproach  Peter  for  the 
cruelty  which  thus  exposed  her  to  so 
much  discomfort 

"If  you  really  loved  me  you  would 
not  wish  me  to  suffer,"  she  said  to  him 
once. 

And  then,  Peter,  with  a  sinking  heart, 
promised  to  be  unselfish;  and  for  three 
whole  days  his  heart  went  starving  for 
want  of  her  presence. 

When  next  she  vouchsafed  to  meet 
him  he  greeted  her  joyfully. 

"I  have  found  a  shelter  for  you,"  he 
cried.  "A  deserted  hut— a  shooting  hut 
among  the  firs  at  the  end  of  the  north 
plantation.  Nobody  else  goes  there, 
and  I  have  made  it  quite  snug  for  you. 
Come,  let  me  take  you  there!" 

She  acquiesced,  shivering;  and  Pe- 
ter's face  fell  as  he  noted  how  unwill- 
ingly she  turned  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. But  then,  how  pinched  and  pale 
she  was!  Nurtured  as  she  had  been 
in  warm  lands,  the  keen,  raw  air  of 
the  English  autumn  robbed  her  no 
doubt  of  spirit  and  elasticity.    She  was 


right;  it  was  barbarous  of  him  to  force 
her  to  W<QjKler  in  the  damp  woods  when 
she  might  at  least  find  comfort  by  the 
hearth.  Yet  how  could  he  ever  hope 
for  a  favorable  answer  to  that  momen- 
tous question  which  was  to  decide  his 
fate,  if  they  had  no  opportunities  of 
meeting?      And     perhaps,     after     all, 

when  she  saw  the  hut 

But  when  Nathalie  glanced  round  it, 
it  was  with  an  expression  of  disdain, 
not  to  say  disgust  Peter  had,  indeed, 
swept  out  the  place,  and  had  lit  a  fire 
of  sticks  and  fir-cones  on  the  blackened 
hearthstone;  but  this  well-meant  atten- 
tion had  not  been  happy  in  its  results, 
for  puffs  of  acrid  smoke  issued  forth 
every  now  and  then  from  the  moulder- 
ing chimney,  almost  suffocating  them. 

He  had  further  improvised  a  bench, 
which  tilted  up  at  every  incautious 
movement  Nathalie  laughed  sardoni- 
cally after  this  had  happened  once  or 
twice. 

**You  call  this  snug!"  she  exclaimed. 
"You  must  have  strange  ideas  of  com- 
fort I  wonder,"  she  continued,  after 
a  pause,  "if  you  ever  do  marry,  what 
sort  of  home  you  will  provide  for  your 
future  wife?" 

Peter  began  to  stammer  some  inartic- 
ulate reply,  his  heart  in  his  eyes,  his 
hands  trembling  as  he  stretched  them 
towards  her.  If  she  were  his  wife,  he 
essayed  to  say,  he  would  ransack  the 
world  for  her  pleasure. 

"Don't  let  your  imagination  fly  away 
with  you,"  resumed  she  drily.  "It  is 
not  a  question  of  what  you  would  do, 
but  what  you  could  do,  You  have  only 
your  own  exertions  to  depend  on— Is  it 
not  so?  And  good  will  does  not  count 
for  much.  What  sort  of  home  would 
yours  be?    A   cottage   in   the  country 
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with  four  rooms,  and  a  pig-sty  at  the 
back,  or  else  lodgings  in  a  town— fur- 
nished lodgings,  with  somebody  else's 
grease  spots  on  the  carpet,  and  some- 
body else's  scratches  in  the  wall-paper." 

"Nevertheless,  if  you  loved  me " 

began  Peter. 

He  brol^e  off,  not  trusting  himself  to 
speak  further.  His  young  face  was 
set  in  harsh,  stern  lines.  Yet  it  was 
at  such  moments  as  these,  if  he  but 
knew  it,  that  he  came  nearest  to  touch- 
ing Nathalie's  heart 

*'I  am  trying  to  love  you!"  she  ex- 
claimed, softening.  "Should  I  be  here, 
if  I  was  not?  I  want  to  love  you,"  she 
added  with  real  earnestness. 

And  then  Peter  banished  resentment, 
and  worshipped  as  usual  with  all  his 
soul. 

As  her  birthday  drew  near,  both  grew 
more  restless.  Nathalie  seemed  pen- 
sive, even  sad;  she  frequently  talked  of 
former  days,  but  in  a  veiled  way  that 
awakened  curiosity  and  left  him 
mystified. 

Once  she  said:  "I  almost  wish  I  had 
not  promised  to  give  you  your  answer 
on  my  birthday;  I  hate  my  birthday— 
note,  though  I  used  to  love  it  I  was 
so  much  spoilt— it  was  a  regular  feast 
for  me.  I  used  to  have  so  many  pres- 
ents, and  flowers!  Such  flowers!  When 
I  woke  in  the  morning  I  found  great 
bunches  of  them  waiting  for  me.  Ah, 
well!" 
She  sighed. 

'*Are  you  so  fond  of  the  good  things 
of  life?"  inquired  he,  a  little  roughly. 

**I  am  fond  of  good  things,"  she  re- 
plied imperturbably;  "and  of  other 
things,  too,  that  are  perhaps  not  good. 
But  this  birthday— what  will  it  bring 
me?  Middle  age— at  twenty-six  one  is 
no  longer  in  one's  first  youth— and  gray 
skies  and  cold  winds,  and  a  cross, 
frowning  lover.  If  you  could  see  your- 
self now,  and  what  a  fierce  face  you 
make!  Bah!  I  wonder  I  do  not  send 
you  away  once  and  for  ever!" 


"But  you  will  not  send  me  away, 
Nathalie?"  he  pleaded,  all  gentleness 
again,  all  palpitating  hope. 

Then  Nathalie,  with  a  little  laugh, 
promised  she  would  wait  a  little. 

Peter  acted  on  the  hint  she  had  unin- 
tentionally given  him,  and  wrote  to 
London  for  a  box  of  flowers  which  cost 
him  his  week's  wages.  Very  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  great  day  he  de- 
spatched  Prue  to  the  big  house  with  in- 
structions to  obtain  access  to  the 
younger  Miss  Manvers  by  some  means 
or  other,  and  lay  his  gift  before  her. 

He  waited  eagerly  for  her  return,  and 
saw  with  Joy  that  she  came  back 
empty-handed. 

"Well,"  he  cried  as  she  drew  near, 
"she  took  my  flowers?" 

*  Yes,  she  took  them,"  answered  the 
girl,  who  looked  disturbed,  and  by  no 
means  elated. 
"Go  on— what  did  she  say?" 
"She  was  in  bed,"  returned  Prue,  still 
without  enthusiasm;  "but  she  sat  up  in 
a  minute  when  I  came  in,  and  she  cried 
out  with  Joy  when  she  opened  the  box." 
"Well?"   he  queried   impatiently,   as 
she  paused. 

"She  turned  over  the  flowers,  and 
smelt  them,  and  kissed  them;  her 
cheeks  were  quite  red,  and  she  clapped 
her  hands,  and  she  kept  calling  out  in 
some  queer  foreigner's  talk." 

"But  didn't  you  tell  her  they  came 
from  me?"  interrupted  Peter. 

"She  looked  up  at  me  all  at  once," 
narrated  Prue,  "quite  surprised,  I 
think,  to  flnd  me  standing  there,  and 
she  asked  me  who  I  was,  and  I  said  I 
was  'Keeper  Mead  way's  maid,'  and 
then  she  looked  back  at  me  sharp: 
*  Where  did  these  flowers  come  from?' 
she  asked.  So  then  I  told  her  what  you 
did  bid  me  to  say,  Mr.  Hounsell,  *From 
one  who  loves  you."  And  she  looked 
at  me  still  with  her  eyes  shining,  and 
her  lips  parted  as  if  she  wanted  me  to 
say  something  more,  so  I  said:  *Can*t 
you  guess,  miss?'     So  then  she  said-. 
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'But  how  do  you  come  to  bring  them?* 
So  I  thought  maybe  she  was  vexed  at 
my  knowing  anything  about  it,  and  I 
said:  *He  lodges  In  our  house,  you 
know,  miss.'  And  then  she  dropped 
back  on  her  pillows  and  looked  at  me  a 
long  time,  silent-like,  and  then  she 
sighed.  'Poor  fellow!'  she  said,  'he 
is  very  faithfuL  It  was  a  kind 
thought'  And  she  took  a  ribbon  from 
the  table  near  her  and  gave  it  to  me, 
and  I  came  away." 

"That's  all  right,"  cried  Peter  Joy- 
ously. "You  are  a  splendid  little  mes- 
senger—you remember  every  word. 
What  was  it  she  said,  Prue.  Tell  me 
again?" 

"'He  is  very  faithful!"'  repeated 
Prue,  In  a  monotonous  voice.  "  'It  was 
a  kind  thought'  Yes,  and  she  said  she 
thanked  you  from  her  heart" 

"Did  she?"  cried  the  lad,  his  face 
irradiated. 

"I  think  mother  wants  me  now,"  said 
Prue,  turning  towards  the  house. 

She  walked  very  sedately  till  she 
reached  the  kitchen,  and  then,  finding 
herself  alone,  gave  vent  to  her  feelings. 
She  stamped  her  small  foot  and  shook 
her  fist;  and  drawing  from  her  pocket 
a  length  of  delicate  blue  ribbon  she 
threw  it  into  the  fire,  poking  it  down 
viciously  amid  the  coals.  After  this 
outburst  she  became  pensive,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  or  two  looking  sorrow- 
fully down  at  the  hearth;  presently  she 
shook  her  head  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"If  s  too  bad,"  said  Prue,  "it  really  is 
too  bad." 

The  fifteenth  of  November  fell  that 
year  on  a  Saturday,  at  which  Peter 
rejoiced,  for  he  found  himself  free  in 
the  afternoon. 

He  waited  long,  however,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  hut  before  Nathalie  made 
her  appearance;  and  when,  at  last,  he 
saw  her  coming,  he  did  not  dare  to 
go  and  meet  her. 

Without  greeting  him,  she  at  once 
entered  the  hut  walking  gingerly  on 


the  uneven  floor.  The  fire  burnt 
brightly  that  day,  emitting  a  pleasant 
resinous  odor;  and  she  drew  near  to  it, 
stretching  out  her  hands,  and  shivering 
as  if  cold. 

Peter  came  up  to  her,  fixing  her  with 
his  eager  gaze;  but  she  did  not  glance 
at  him. 

"It  is  to  be  'No'  I  suppose?"  he  ex- 
claimed at  length,  Jerking  out  the  words 
in  a  choked  voice. 

Then  Nathalie  straightened  herself 
and  looked  at  him. 

"On  the  contrary,"  she  said,  with  a 
faint  smile,  "it  is  to  be  'Yes.' " 

He  could  hardly  believe  his  ears; 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so  great 
that  he  positively  reeled,  and  leaned 
for  a  moment  against  the  wall  to 
steady  himself. 

'*You  really  mean  it?"  he  cried  at 
last  "You  are  not  playing  with  me? 
You  will  let  me— let  me  hope?" 

She  nodded. 

"Then  there  is  nothing  I  cannot  do!" 
he  cried  exultingly.  "You  will  see— 
you  will  see!  I'll  work,  I'll  slave!  You 
shall  have  a  home  that  you  need  not 
disdain,  my  queen!  Do  not  be  afraid, 
I  am  strong— X  have  all  the  strength 
of  the  world,  I  believe— here  and 
here!" 

He  touched  first  his  head  and  then 
his  breast  with  a  quavering  laugh. 
He  was  beside  himself— drunk  with 
Joy. 

"Oh,"  he  cried,  "that  you  should  sto<H> 
to  me!    You— you!" 

He  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her,  pour- 
ing out  incoherent  words.  She  stepped 
back,  shuddering,  and  then  Peter 
leaped  to  his  feet  again. 

"I  am  frightening  you,"  he  said,  in  an 
altered  voice;  "don't  be  afraid,  love.  I 
can  control  myself.  See,  I  am  quite 
calm  now.  But  you  must  have  a  little 
pity  on  me— I  am  like  a  thirsty  man 
who  has  come  at  last  in  sight  of  water. 
Sweetheart  since  you  are  to  be  my 
wife,    why   should   you  hold   me   off? 
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You  have  played  with  me  so  often— let 
me  feel  sure  of  you  for  once!" 

His  arm  was  stealing  round  her 
now,  his  face  was  bent  to  hers;  but 
Nathalie  shivered  again.  Gazing  at 
him  with  eyes  wide  with  horror,  al- 
most with  hatred,  she  stretched  ont 
both  her  hands  and  thrust  him  from 
her. 

**I  can't!"  she  cried,  almost  with  a 
scream.  **Oh,  my  God,  I  can't!  What 
was  I  thinking  of!  How  could  I  give 
such  a  promise?  Keep  off— or  I  shall 
die  with  loathing!" 

The  admonition  was  needless;  Peter 
had  already  fallen  back,  and  stood  with 
his  arms  hanging  stiffly  by  his  side,  as 
one  transfixed. 

"I  can't  do  it,"  she  went  on  moan- 
ingly.  "You  mustn't  be  angry— I  tried, 
indeed,  I  tried.  But  how  I  know— I 
can't!" 

"There  is  somebody  else,"  said  Peter; 
his  lips  were  so  dry  that  the  words 
were  scarcely  intelligible,  but  she  heard 
them,  and  averted  her  head. 

"You  may  as  well  own  up,"  he  went 
on,  making  a  strong  effort  to  regain 
command  of  himself;  "I  know  it 
without  your  telling  me,  but  I  must 
hear  the  whole  story.  Who  is  the 
man?" 

she  began 
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"You  wouldn't  know- 
falterlngly. 

"I  choose  to  know,  though,"  inter- 
rupted he,  catching  at  the  words. 

"His  name  is  Ralph  CheveriU,"  she 
said,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "I  met  him 
two  years  ago  at  Monte  Carlo.  A 
young  Englishman— we  met  often. 
Afterwards  he  followed  us,  my  cousin 
and  I,  to  Switzerland." 

"Why  did  you  not  marry  him?" 
queried  Peter  as  she  paused. 

She  laughed  bitterly. 

"He  said  he  loved  me,  but— well,  it 
was  not  convenient  to  him  to  marry  a 
penniless  girl.  His  family  was  a  great 
one,  but  he  was  a  younger  son;  he  was 
In  a  smart  regiment,  though  he  called 


himself  a  poor  man— he  had  been  ac- 
customed all  his  life  to  everything  that 
wealth  can  give— ease,  pleasure,  luxury 
—he  didn't  see  fit  to  give  up  these 
things  for  me." 

**Yet  you  love  him  still?"  said  Peter, 
his  lips  writhing  in  a  very  strange 
smile. 

"I  love  him  still!"  she  owned  defi- 
antly. "Heavens!  yes,"  she  added 
with  gathering  passion,  "I  love  him— I 
will  always  love  him.  I  cannot  tear 
him  from  my  heart  I  cannot  forget 
him,  though  he  has  made  my  life  a 
torture  to  me." 

"And  you!  What  have  you  done  with 
my  life?"  broke  out  Peter  violently. 
"I  wonder  I  don't  kill  you  as  you  stand 
there  bragging  of  your  love  for  another 
man.  And  I— I— oh,  my  Grod,  I  thought 
I  was  the  first!" 

"Kill  me  and  welcome!"  cried  she, 
gazing  up,  without  blanching,  into  his 
glaring  eyes.  "Put  me  out  of  my  mis- 
ery—it will  be  a  boon.  I  have  no  fear 
of  death." 

"No,  you  only  fear  love— my  love,"  he 
groaned.  And,  turning  from  her,  and 
leaning  his  arms  against  the  wall,  he 
hid  his  face  in  them. 

She  went  towards  him,  trembling  in 
spite  of  her  brave  words. 

"Oh,  Peter,  forgive  me,"  she  faltered, 
"I  did  want  to  love  you— all  my  life  I 
have  always  craved  for  love.  Nobody 
else  cares  a  snap  of  their  fingers  for 
me— I  knew  you  were  good  and  true 
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'True!"  he  echoed,  with  a  muffled 
but  exceedingly  bitter  laugh. 

"I— didn't  want  to  let  you  go "  she 

continued;  **then  there  would  have  been 
no  one.  I— Peter,  I  give  you  my  word 
I  thought  I  could  love  you." 

"Oh,  have  done!"  he  muttered  with- 
out looking  round. 

She  stood  still  for  a  moment  con- 
templating the  sturdy,  broad-shouldered 
form  which,  nevertheless,  seemed  so 
stricken,  biting  her  lip  the  while  and 
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clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands  ner- 
vously;  then  she   gently  touched   his 
arm. 
"Perhaps— in  time "  she  was   be- 


ginning,  when  he  shook  her  off  and 
turned  upon  her  fiercely. 

"No!"    he   cried;   and   thrusting   her 
from  him  he  left  her. 


LoogiiMui'i  MigHilne. 


{To  be  continued.) 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  TRAGEDY. 


To  turn  from  the  "Agamemnon"  and 
the  "Antigone"  to  "Nero"  is  to  pass 
from  the  shades  of  dead  princes  to  their 
figures  in  waxwork.  We  do  not  feel 
any  real  terror  or  pity  or  awe  in  the 
presence  of  "Nero"  and  "Agrippina"; 
what  strikes  us  Is  the  spectacular  ef- 
fect. The  fault  lies  primarily  with  the 
audience,  which  would  not  endure  a 
vital  and  convincing  tragedy.  Classi- 
cal plays  are  still  admitted  because 
tradition  has  authorized  them,  and  we 
should  own  ourselves  wanting  in  good 
taste  if  we  questioned  them.  But  if 
the  "Antigone"  and  "Electra"  or  "Ham- 
let" and  "Lear"  were  for  the  first  time 
offered  to  a  modern  public,  no  man- 
ager would  risk  accepting  them,  no 
cultured  audience  would  stand  the 
strain  on  their  nerves,  and  no  reviewer 
would  hesitate  to  condemn  such  revela- 
tions of  human  agony.  As  it  is,  these 
resuscitated  plays  do  not  overwhelm 
us,  partly  because  we  are  f am  liar  with 
the  themes,  but  chiefly  because  we  can 
only  superficially  realize  them.  There 
is  in  the  dramatis  peraonw  something  re- 
mote from  our  own  times  and  our  own 
natures.  Some  tones,  indeed,  im- 
mortally human,  speak  to  us  even  out 
of  the  bye-gone  world  of  Hellas,  but 
they  reach  us  rather  as  echoes  than  as 
a  voice  from  the  living.  The  motives, 
the  methods  and  the  actions  of  Greek 
drama  belong  to  the  past.  The  char- 
acters and  their  fates  inhabit  the  re- 
gions of  poetry  and  myth.  We  have 
continually  to  suppress  our  sense  of 
possibilities  if  we  conceive  of  them  as 


fashioned  of  the  same  elements  as  our- 
selves. The  crime  of  Atreus  in  ban- 
queting his  brother  Thyestes  on  the 
limbs  of  his  children  is  the  motive  that 
underlies  the  trilogy  of  ^schylus,  and 
the  unwitting  error  of  CEdipus  in  mar- 
rying his  own  mother  supplies  the  tril- 
ogy of  Sophocles.  To  the  modem 
mind  these  causes  seem  too  outrageous 
to  excite  the  least  thrill  of  horror.  But 
it  was  not  so  with  the  audience  for 
whom  they  were  created.  The  Greeks 
had  passed  abruptly  from  the  Homeric 
stage  of  thought  and  feeling  to  one  of 
high  intellectual  development  Their 
religion  still  preserved  the  crude  ma- 
terials of  savage  faith.  And  the  Greeks 
formed  only  small  isolated  city-states, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  morally  bar- 
baric Macedonians,  Orientals  and 
Egyptians,  amongst  whose  princes  un- 
natural sins  and  violent  deeds  were 
not  uncommon.  To  the  Athenians 
these  tragedies  must  have  been  incom- 
parably more  moving  than  they  can 
ever  be  to  us,  because  they  violated 
no  sense  of  reality.  But  we  are  obliged 
to  ignore  the  central  purpose  before  we 
can  be  touched  by  the  remnant  that  is 
still  conceivable,  the  wrath  and  misery 
of  the  blind,  exiled  king,  the  grief  and 
sacrifice  of  Antigone.  In  reading  the 
Prometheus,  no  religious  sentiment  ex- 
alts our  sympathy  for  the  beneficent 
God,  no  awe  amazes  us  at  his  defiance 
of  Zeus. 

The  Elizabethans  are  by  several 
grades  of  feeling  nearer  to  us  than  the 
Greeks  are.    Life  had  widened  in  their 
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days.     There  is— or  there  seems  to  us 
to  be— A  profounder  sympathy  and  a 
more    real    humanity    in    Shakespeare 
than  in  JEschylus  or  Sophocles,  and  his 
chairacters  are  certainly  more  akin  to 
ourselves.     Yet  even  Hamlet  and  Lear 
and  Othello  are  not  wholly  realizable 
to-day.     Their     emotions     and     their 
thoughts  are  not  quite  our  own,  they 
move  in  an  environment  of  ghost-like 
imaginative  antiquity.      Their  actions, 
sudden,  uncontrolled  and  inconsistent, 
must  remain   inconceivable   in   Twen- 
tieth Century  England.     We  Irnve  noth- 
ing to  do  with  kings  and  queens  who 
put  out  the  eyes  of  their  hosts  and  then 
tread  on  them,   with  nobles  who  use 
poisoned  rapiers,  or  with  bridegrooms 
who  slay  themselves  on  the  tombs  of 
tiieir    brides.      Madame    Longard    de 
Longgardes      heroine,      after      seeing 
'^Othello,''  makes  the  characteristically 
modem  en(iulry,   "Were  there   no  di- 
vorce courts  in  those  days?"  and  the 
American  criticism  is  that  no  one  could 
sympathize    with    a    white    lady    who 
married  a  negro.     But  Elizabethan  au- 
diences    had     known     the     bloodiest 
dramas  to  be  enacted  in  real  life,  **the 
falls  of  princes,"  the  executions  of  four 
queens,  the  loveliest,  the  most  innocent 
and  the  most  gifted;  royal  tragedies  of 
jealousy,    lust    and    tyranny;    martyr- 
doms,    murders,     assassinations,     and 
scenes  of  butchery  as  appalling  as  those 
In  "Othello"  or  "Lear."    From  Surrey 
to  Baleigh,  from  Anne  Boleyn  to  Jane 
Qrey  and  Mary  Stuart,  they  were  famil- 
iar with  the  doom  of  the  highest  in 
the  land.     And  the  Eliza  l)ethans,  since 
they  were  no  longer  absorbed  in  the 
sheer  excitement  of  action,  had  time  to 
feel  the   might  and  meaning  of  such 
tragedies  and  to  draw  literary  inspira- 
tion from   them.      The  dramatists  of 
that  age  put  practically  no  limit  to  the 
^expression  of  human  suffering.    Shake- 
speare, it  is  true,  never  loses  the  re- 
deeming belief  in  a  righteous  purpose, 
his  "Gods  are  just."      But  Webster's 


"Duchess  of  Malfl"  is  nothing  more 
than  the  exhibition  of  a  beautiful  and 
unconquerable  woman  slowly  tortured 
to  death.  Its  force  must  have  been  far 
greater  in  that  age  than  in  ours,  for 
such  deeds  had  been  done  at  no  remote 
period. 

From  the  Elizabethans  to  the  twen- 
tieth century  there  has  been  a  marked 
decay  in  tragic  art  This  is  certainly 
not  the  result  of  any  decline  in  intel- 
lectual power.  The  process  was  at 
work  amongst  tlie  great  Victorians  who 
hold  their  own  with  any  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans except  Shakespeare.  The 
cause  is,  that  the  novel  drove  out  the 
drama  as  a  living  form  of  high 
art 

The  tragic  drama  of  to-day  divides  it- 
self into  sensational  plays  and  the  dead 
classical  plays,  either  written  long  ago, 
or,  like  "Nero,"  reviving  obsolete 
themes  and  modes,  in  either  case  as 
interesting  and  yet  as  distant  from  the 
present  actualities  of  our  existence  as 
the  ruins  in  Crete.  The  novel,  in  spite 
of  threatened  extinction,  still  remains 
the  most  complete  and  genuine  expres- 
sion of  the  age.  Now  the  novel  is  not 
nearly  so  well  adapted  to  pure  un- 
mixed tragedy  as  the  drama.  Its 
length  militates  against  the  intensity 
and  the  rapid  movement  required.  It 
sprang  from  the  complexity  of  modem 
life  and  it  reproduces  that  complexity. 
It  reflects  varying  phases  rather  than 
any  single  passion.  A  novel  In  which 
the  gloom  of  impending  fate  prevailed 
from  the  opening  scene  to  the  close,  as 
it  does  in  "Hamlet,"  would  risk  being 
unnatural.  Tragedy  may  predominate 
amongst  mingled  elements.  It  must 
be  the  end  of  every  human  life,  but 
the  intervening  space  between  birth 
and  death  Is  in  every  normal  case 
mixed  with  comedy.  The  mixture  Is 
represented  in  most  of  the  novels  of 
Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  George 
Eliot  and  George  Meredith;  in  "Rob 
Roy,"  in  "Vanity  Fair,"  in  "Our  Mu- 
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tual  Frieud/*  in  *'Middlemarch''  and  in 
"Diana  of  the  Crossways." 

There  was  also  a  formal  reason  for 
not  making  the  novel  perfect  tragedy. 
As  originally  conceived,  the  novel  was 
a  love-story  with  a  hero  and  heroine 
who  had  to  be  piloted  through  sur- 
prising adventures  until  they  were 
safely  landed  in  matrimony.  This 
character  has  never  been  quite  out- 
grown. But  as  far  back  as  Defoe,  nar- 
rative had  taken  the  less  restricted  and 
more  Irregular  form  of  fictitious  biogra- 
phy, which  gave  a  better  scope  for 
tragedy  than  there  was  in  the  conven- 
tional love-story.  In  neither  form  of 
the  novel  was  the  tragic  element  ex- 
cluded. It  was  invaluable  in  ad- 
ventures and  inevitable  in  a  realistic 
biography.  In  the  works  of  the  great 
novelists  tragedy  Is  sometimes  the 
grand  motive,  and  artistic  ingenuity  is 
severely  taxed  in  keeping  it  in  the 
background  and  bringing  to  the  front 
the  minor  motive  of  a  happy  love-affair. 
The  effect  is  often  forced  and  some- 
times incredible.  In  ''Nicholas  Nick- 
leby"  the  real  story  is  broken  towards 
its  close  simply  to  provide  a  marriage- 
able young  lady  and  gentleman.  In 
"Waverley"  the  true  heroine  Flora  is 
purposely  depreciated  in  order  to  leave 
the  stage  free  for  the  Insipid  Rose. 
Scott*s  favorite  device  was  to  make  his 
reader  the  confidant  of  some  ordinary 
young  man  whose  interests  occupy  the 
main  place,  while  the  grander  tragic 
personages.  Queen  Mary,  or  Fergus  and 
Flora  Mac*Ivor,  move  to  their  doom 
in  the  rear  of  the  stage.  In  the  more 
modern  and  realistic  school  of  Dickens, 
the  central  characters  are  threatened 
with  catastrophe,  but  escape.  Dickens 
was  in  his  own  way  as  powerful  a 
master  of  the  tragic  episode  as  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  or  Webster.  The 
actual  amount  of  physical  crime  and 
torture  in  his  works  Is  less,  but  every 
grim  deed  stands  out  large  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  horror  and  of  pity.      But 


he  too  felt  the  need  of  conforming  to 
precedent,  and  even  "Oliver  Twist" 
closes  to  the  tune  of  wedding  bells. 
There  is  something  irritating  in  the 
descent  of  feeling  from  the  shock  of 
murder  and  of  righteous  Judgment  to  a 
fiat  contemplation  of  the  prosaic  satis- 
faction of  two  young  Philistines  who 
are  about  to  set  up  housekeeping.  The 
immediate  effect  is  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
tragedy;  but  where  that  is  powerful, 
its  mental  impress  remains  the  perma- 
nent and  indelible  one,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  forgotten.  Every  lover  of  Dick- 
ens has  haunting  memories  of  the  great 
Jamdyce  suit  and  Lady  Dedlock,  of 
the  wretched  children  of  Dotheboys 
Hall  and  of  the  fates  of  Nancy,  Bill 
Sikes  and  Fagin;  but  probably  a  large 
percentage  would  be  nonplussed  if  they 
were  asked  who  were  Madeline  Bray 
and  Frank  Cheeryble?  who  married 
Esther  Summerson?  and  what  became 
of  Oliver  Twist  when  he  grew  up? 

The  Victorian  Era  marked  the  first 
stage  in  the  decadence  of  tragedy.  In- 
stead of  forming  the  climax,  it  sank 
into  an  episode.  Culminating  in  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  it  had  passed 
through  nearly  two  centuries  of  rant 
and  sensationalism  and  had  become  al- 
most extinct  in  the  dramatic  form.  In 
the  novel  it  revived  mixed  with  com- 
edy. This  did  not  necessarily  imply  a 
deterioration  of  literary  art,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  issue  was  usually 
brought  about  in  an  artificial  manner. 
Greeks  and  Elizabethans  alike  stopped 
with  their  climax,  and  thus  created  the 
only  perfect  form  of  tragedy.  And 
they  smote  and  spared  not,  offering  up 
the  central,  and  not  the  secondary  char- 
acters, the  victorious  king  at  his  home- 
coming, the  young  warrior  in  arms  for 
Thebes,  the  betrothed  bride.  Just  as 
Shakespeare  drowned  Ophelia,  smoth- 
ered Desdemona,  crazed  Lear  and  made 
him  die  of  grief.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  change  from  the  sixteenth 
century  view  to  that  of  the  nineteenth 
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is  seen  in  the  different  treatments  of 
the  Faust  legend.  Marlowe  dragged 
Dr.  Faustus  to  the  mouth  of  hell  and 
left  him  there,  while  a  brief  chorus 
pointed  the  terrific  moral.  Ooethe  re- 
deemed his  Faust  by  a  legal  quibble 
and  brought  him  into  bliss.  It  is  an 
ample  commentary  on  the  second  part 
of  * 'Faust"  that  the  general  public 
know  nothing  about  it  The  "Come- 
dia"  of  Faust  is  a  literary  curiosity, 
the  tragedy  of  Gretchen  is  a  universal 
and  immortal  possession. 

With  Thackeray  began  a  new  process 
of  decay.  It  was  he  who  established 
the  modern  society  novel  of  the  West- 
End  of  London.  The  object  of  so- 
ciety being  admittedly  mutual  enter- 
tainment, genuine  high  tragedy  had  to 
be  suppressed.  Within  his  own  sphere 
of  life,  he  was  too  comprehensive  a 
master  to  exclude  the  fatalities  of  sin 
and  accident,  and  he  indulged  freely 
in  pathos  of  the  gentler  kind,  but  yet 
in  books  like  '^Vanity  Fair'*  and  "Pen- 
dennis"  we  are  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance away  from  the  moral  sublimity 
of  the  "Antigone,"  of  "Hamlet,"  or  even 
of  the  strongest  scenes  in  Dickens. 
With  Thackeray  began  the  literary 
fashion  of  making  a  telegraphic  an- 
nouncement of  the  catastrophe  and 
then  closing  the  door  upon  the  victims. 
As  a  new  device  this  often  produced  a 
powerful  effect,  t,g.j  in  that  brief  sen- 
tence, concluding  a  chapter  of  mixed 
narrative,  humor,  action  and  pain:— 

Darkness  came  down  on  the  field  and 
city;  and  Amelia  was  praying  for 
George,  who  was  lying  on  his  face  dead 
with  a  bullet  through  his  heart 

And  yet  even  in  this  instance  the  ef- 
fect is  only  momentary.  A  humorous 
chapter  follows.  In  Thackeray's  hands 
the  novel  reached  the  extreme  of  com- 
plexity. Characters,  emotions,  scenes 
press  upon  one  another  so  fast  that 
even  the  thrilling  announcement  of 
George  Osborne's  fate  does  not  trouble 


us  long.  Tragedy  did  decline,  even 
though  it  had  some  splendid  lights  of 
sunset  With  Thackeray's  successors 
brevity  and  reserve  lost  the  force 
of  freshness  and  became  a  mere  lit- 
erary fashion,  until  at  the  present  time 
the  full  meaning  of  the  change  had 
become  evident.  The  novel  had  re- 
duced tragic  art  from  a  climax  to  an 
episode;  the  society  novel  suppressed 
its  utterance  or  thrust  it  out  of  sight 
It  became  not  merely  incidental,  but 
momentary. 

"High  Life"  has  become  more  and 
more  popular  as  a  field  for  fiction,  even 
with  novelists  who  profess  to  treat 
other  themes.  But  modern  society, 
unlike  the  Elizabethan  nobility,  is  in- 
capable of  producing  a  distinctive  tragic 
literature,  because  it  forbids  the  ex- 
pression of  emotion  and  disapproves  of 
any  strong  passion.  "The  calm  that 
marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere"  may 
be  Olympic,  but  it  is  not  dramatically 
interesting.  Gesture  and  utterance  are 
restricted  by  rigid  social  laws.  Hence 
the  essential  absurdity  of  the  modem 
theatre,  which  shows  us  well-bred  and 
well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  ges- 
ticulating and  orating  in  a  manner  that 
polite  English  people  now  associate 
only  with  lunatic  asylums.  If  by  any 
conceivable  accident  a  modem  CEklipus 
had  married  his  mother,  he  would  not 
go  raging  throng  his  palace.  The  first 
footman  that  he  met  would  quench  his 
frenzy  more  effectually  than  any  choms 
could.  The  desire  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances has  completely  overcome  the 
natural  tendency  to  spontaneous  ex- 
pression. Humor,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  free  play.  It  nourishes  the  social 
craving  for  amusement  and  excitement, 
and  it  provides  a  safe  outlet  for  emo- 
tions with  which  we  cannot  altogether 
dispense.  The  comedy  of  our  time  is 
more  successful  than  the  tragedy.  Miss 
Fowler  and  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  Ber- 
nard Shaw  and  Barrle  are  our  charac- 
teristic writers,  rather  than  Hall  Caine 
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and  Marie  Corelli.  In  Sarah  Grand's 
work  the  tragic  element  is  so  carefully 
suppressed  that  the  ordinary  reader 
may  miss  it  altogether.  '*The  Beth 
Book/'  for  example,  is  the  life  history 
of  a  child  of  genius,  treated  almost 
from  infancy  with  heartless  cruelty  by 
her  own  mother.  Beth,  beaten,  shaken, 
neglected,  grows  out  of  childhood,  only 
to  marry  in  her  nineteenth  year  one  of 
the  most  abject  specimens  of  mankind 
that  a  novelist  ever  invented.  Yet 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  tragic  art  in 
the  book.  It  is  humorous  and  satirical. 
Every  effort  is  made  not  to  produce  but 
to  avoid  a  strong  impression  of  pain. 
Here,  as  in  other  books  of  Sarah 
Grand's,  the  social  objection  to  strong 
feeling  is  aided  by  the  author's  delib- 
erate purpose  of  appealing  to  pure  rea- 
son and  not  to  emotion.  Now  pure  rea- 
son does  not  admit  of  catastrophes. 
In  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  "Marriage 
of  William  Ashe"  all  the  stronger  ele- 
ments of  tragedy  are  stifled.  The 
theme  is  tragic,  for  it  is  that  of  a  lovely 
nature  crossed  by  a  vein  of  insanity 
and  hurried  on  to  self-destruction;  but 
we  are  only  politely  sorry  for  Kitty 
when  she  is  introduced  in  the  last  stage 
of  consumption.  We  have  never  suf- 
fered with  her,  and  we  would  rather 
not  have  seen  that  charming  and  well- 
gowned  sprite  as  a  withered  and  some- 
what prosy  invalid.  There  is  one 
tragic  figure  in  this  book,  Kitty's  sister 
Alice,  who  passes  *'like  an  embodied 
grief,  lamentable,  menacing."  But  in- 
stead of  any  sympathy  for  Alice's  fate, 
or  admiration  for  her  fortitude,  all  we 
are  made  to  feel  is  a  shocked  repulsion, 
as  It  her  undeserved  suffering  was 
scarcely  decent  and  rendered  her  unfit 
to  be  kept  in  sight.  This  is  a  char- 
acteristic attitude  of  society,  i  The 
same  tendency  to  treat  affliction  as 
something  unpleasant  that  no  one 
wants  to  hear  about  appears  still  more 
plainly  In  the  mass  of  novels  and  short 
stories  poured  out  year  by  year.     The 


demand  is  mainly  for  li^t,  humorous 
dialogue,  grotesque  motives  and  ''the 
conventional  happy  ending." 

There  are  some  grand  exceptions  to 
what  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  trag- 
edy has  declined  almost  to  extinction 
as  a  living  and  faithful  expression  of 
modern  life.  The  greatest  novelists 
have  occasionally  thrown  over  the  con- 
vention of  a  happy  ending,  and  have 
left  us  tragic  stories  which  in  their  own 
ki^d  stand  supreme.  Amongst  the 
most  perfect  are  Scotf  s  **Kenilworth" 
and  "Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  George 
Eliot's  "Mill  on  the  Floss"  and  "Rom- 
ola,"  Meredith's  "Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel,"  Hardy's  "Tess  of  the  D'Ur- 
bervilles"  and  Emily  BrOnte's  "Wuth- 
ering  Heights."  But  such  novels  are 
few  in  number  compared  to  those  of 
composite  elements  like  Meredith's 
"Diana,"  or  those  of  pure  humor  like 
his  "Egoist"  They  have  had  few  suc- 
cessors and  they  formed  no  school. 
But  In  those  foreign  nations  which  are 
less  artificially  civilized  the  art  of  trag- 
edy still  flourishes.  From  Norway  we 
have  Ibsen's  dramas,  from  Hungary 
the  semi-barbaric  romances  of  Jokai, 
from  Poland  "Quo  Vadis"  and  "Knights 
of  the  Cross,"  all  forming  part  of  the 
current  literature  read  in  England. 
But  it  is  Russia  that  has  sent  us  the 
most  powerful  and  most  popular  speci- 
mens in  works  like  Tolstoi's  "Anna 
Karenina"  and  "Resurrection."  Again, 
on  the  borders  of  the  British  Empire, 
beyond  the  paralyzing  social  influences, 
we  often  find  such  strong  and  unre- 
strained tragedy  as  that  in  Kipling's  In- 
dian tales  or  some  of  Mrs.  Steele's  nov- 
els, Stevenson's  "Wrecker"  and  "Ebb 
Tide,"  the  South  Sea  Romances  of 
Louis  Becke,  Olive  Schreiner's  "Story 
of  an  African  Farm,"  and  one  novel 
which  for  unfiinching  force  and  abso- 
lute truthfulness  to  nature  far  sur- 
passes these,  Marcus  Clarke's  "For  the 
Term  of  His  Natural  Life."  In  Amer- 
ica, tragedy  of  late  years  seems  exiled 
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from  Boston  and  New  York  to  the 
West.  It  is  a  significant  fact  tliat  un- 
repressed  power  and  the  yivid  realiza- 
tion of  evil  and  of  good  should  appear, 
not  only  in  imperfectly-civilized  nations 
like  Russia,  but  in  young  communities 
like  South  Africa  and  Australia.  The 
cause,  Just  as  amongst  Greeks  and 
Elizabethans,  is  the  collision  of  a 
civilized  consciousness  with  savage 
surroundings  and  traditions.  The 
cultured  sensitive  conscience  feels  and 
represents  with  abnormal  intensity  thS 
fierce  loves  and  hates,  the  savage  vices 
and  the  wild  actions  of  primitive  na- 
ture. A  comparison  of  the  philosophiz- 
ing of  Tolstoi's  "War  and  Peace"  with 
Olive  Schreiner*s  "African  Farm" 
would  show  the  same  conflict  in  both. 

But  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  com- 
edy is  still  the  popular  art,  because  for 
the  present  the  influence  of  society  pre- 
dominates amongst  the  reading  public. 
There  are  well-authenticated  instances 
of  authors  being  forced  against  their 
will  and  contrary  to  the  natural  course 
of  events  to  conclude  their  stories  with 
matrimony.  Charlotte  Brdnte  yielded 
to  her  father's  authority  so  far  as  to 
leave  the  issue  of  "Vlllette"  ambiguous. 
Thackeray,  after  the  death  of  Colonel 
Newcome,  in  which  he  reached  some- 
thing like  tragedy,  added  that  singular 
conclusion  which  is  practically  a  state- 
ment that  he  had  exhausted  himself 
over  his  old  hero,  and  that  his  readers 
might  imagine  whatever  they  pleased 
about  his  other  characters.  Kingsley, 
though  he  has  a  tragic  intensity  equal  to 
Ford's,  dared  not  close  "Hypatia"  with 
the  awful  fate  of  his  heroine.  Kipling 
was  obliged  to  alter  "Hie  Light  that 
Failed." 

This  artificial  optimism  is  not  a  mere 
literary  fashion.  The  decline  of  trag- 
edy has  come  from  a  decadence  of  feel- 
ing. There  is  no  active  cruelty  in 
modern  civilization  such  as  there  was 
in  the  corrupt  and  luxurious  Roman 
Empire.     There  is  no  delight  in  pain. 


But  there  is  a  cultured  insensibility  to 
it  which  can  be  almost  as  pitiless  as 
Roman  ferocity.  Our  nerves  are  over- 
wrought, and  our  refuge  is  to  feel  noth- 
ing. The  fashionable  philosophy  is  a 
stoical  Epicureanism.  Its  object  is  to 
prevent  anything  from  interfering  with 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Even  na- 
tional calamities,  like  those  of  Russia 
or  of  Armenia,  fail  to  move  us  in  the 
manner  that  the  Bartholomew  stirred 
the  contemporaries  of  Spenser  or  the 
Massacre  of  the  Vaudois  stirred  Milton 
and  the  men  of  the  CommonwealtiL 
For  a  moment  we  are  moved,  but  there 
are  so  many  other  things  to  distract 
out  attention,  and  our  pity  is  rather  a 
sensation  than  a  feeling.  The  charac- 
teristic mode  of  helping  the  unfortu- 
nate is  by  some  form  of  entertain- 
ment When,  after  the  recent  massa- 
cre, a  concert  was  given  for  the  perse- 
cuted Jews,  one  of  the  great  dailies 
pointed  out  that  the  performance  failed 
to  attract  a  large  audience  because  the 
music  was  not  sufllciently  cheerful 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  human  suf- 
fering, we  refuse  to  consider  It  Yet 
never  before  was  so  much  known 
about  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  the 
horrors  of  crime,  of  war,  of  massacre 
and  of  anarchy.  Still,  as  two  thousand 
years  ago,  we  hear  the  whole  creation 
groaning  and  travailing.  Comedy  has 
its  place  in  dealing  with  what  is  incon- 
gruous, contemptible  or  absurd,  it  has 
no  right  to  intrude  into  the  higher 
sphere  of  sorrow  or  love  or  religion. 
Tragic  art  when  it  is  a  truthful  and 
sympathetic  picture  of  life,  shows  us 
the  significance  of  other  lives,  and  it 
nerves  us  to  bear  our  own  pain.  It  is 
in  tragedy,  not  in  comedy,  that  the 
noblest  side  of  our  nature  is  revealed; 
it  is  tragedy  that  calls  out  the 
most  heroic  actions  and  the  firmest 
endurance. 

But  if  it  does  revive,  It  will  probably 
be  by  the  masses  finding  voice  for 
themselves  in  literature,  and  ceasing  to 
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listen  solely  to  the  refined  but  less  nat- 
ural accents  of  the  leading  classes.  The 
resuscitation  of  dead  drama  is  not  what 
is  wanted,  it  is  a  representation  of  the 
wider  life  and  the  deeper  spirit  of  our 
age.      We  cannot  go  back  to  the  nar- 
rower sphere  and  the  more  primitive 
emotions   of   the    Orceins   and   of   the 
Elizabethans.     But  life  in  its  depth  is 
still  tragic,  because  we  still  think  and 
feel  blindly  without  knowing  our  own 
limits   or   the    laws   of   the    universe, 
against    which    we    strike    ourselves. 
Perhaps  there  Is  some  inner  meaning 
in  the  comfort  of  a  matrimonial  con- 
clusion.     It  is  an  assurance  that  in 
spite  of  tempest  and  shipwreck  the  race 
will  continue  with   new  hopes.      But 
since,  after  all  these  ages  of  succeed- 
ing effort,  generation  after  generation 
still  inherits  pain  and  failure,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  face  our  destinies  with  courage, 
to  feel  what  has  to  be  felt  and  to  learn 
from   feeling  and   understanding,    not 
from    insensibility.       Mental    progress 
surely  means  the  fuller  and  fuller  rec- 
ognition of  living  forces,  whether  they 
are  good  or  evil.    Long  ago  the  Greek 
Prometheus  touched  the  limits  of  physi- 
cal agony  and  found  something  beyond 
them:— 

Let  him  then  work  his  horrible  pleasure 
on  me, 

Wreathe  his  black  curling  flames,  tem- 
pest the  air 

With  volleyed  thunders  and  wild  war- 
ring winds, 

Heave  from  the  roaring  main  its  bois- 
terous waves 
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And  dash  them  to  the  stars;  me  let  him 

hurl, 
Caught  in  the   fiery   tempest,    to  the 

gloom 
Of  deepest  Tartarus;  not  all  his  power 
Can  quench  the  ethereal  breath  of  life 

in  me. 

{Potter's  Translation,) 

From  no  humorous  comedy  could  that 
supreme  and  unassailable  consolation 
come.  A  higher  and  more  modem  faith, 
resting  on  the  permanence,  not  of  the 
individual,  but  of  God,  found  expres- 
sion in  the  last  lines  of  a  woman  re- 
markable for  tragic  power,  .whose  life 
was  living  pain,  but  who  had  learned 
finally  to  see  something  of  the  infinite 
purpose  behind  destruction  and  the  fiux 
of  things: 

Though  earth  and  man  were  gone 
And  suns  and  universes  cAsed  to  be 
And  Thou  wert  left  alone. 
Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 

There  is  not  room  for  Death 

Nor  atom   that  his  might  can  render 

void: 
Thou— Thou  art  Being  and  Breath 
And    what    Thou    art    can    never    be 

destroyed. 

E,  Bronte, 

Here  there  id  no  blinding  of  the  eyes 
and  veiling  of  the  face.  Yet  in  those 
lines  the  tragedy  of  mankind  begins 
to  merge  in  the  "Divina  Comedia*'  of 
Deity. 

Edith  Searle  Orossmann. 


LUCY  BETTESWOBTH. 
I. 


It  was  the  aptness  of  it  that  made 
the  question  saucy.  A  little  girl,  who 
had  been  condescendingly  famil- 
iar with  old  Bettesworth,  and  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Bettesworth 


in  the  distance,  came  back  to  her 
friends  on  the  lawn  to  ask  embarrass- 
ing questions  on  the  subject  of  matri- 
monial affection.  Her  inquiry,  "Do 
husbands  love  their  wives?"  was  an- 
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swered  by  a  daring  generalization 
which  failed  to  satisfy  her.  With  a 
roguish  twinkle  of  the  eyes  she  asked, 
"Does  Mr.  Bettesworth  loTe  Mrs.  Bet- 
tesworth?"  It  was  too  startling.  The 
sudden  laughter  she  had  played  for 
rewarded  the  little  maid*s  impish  pre- 
cocity: there  was  something  irresistibly 
incongruous  in  the  idea  of  poor  Mrs. 
Bettesworth  being  "loved." 

For  the  appearance  of  old  Lucy  is  the 
reverse  of  prepossessing.  She  is  a 
strange-looking  figure— a  kind  of  sub- 
stantial shadow,  standing  motionless  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  garden.  Motionless 
she  will'  stand— you  might  mistake  her 
for  a  field  scarcecrow— for  quite  a  long 
time;  and  when  she  stirs,  it  is  with  a 
slow,  dubious  movement,  as  of  some 
piece  of  antiquity  resuming  forgotten 
life.  An  odd  slate-colored  and  dishev- 
elled, not^uite  human,  apparition,  even 
on  a  summer's  day— such  is  Bettes- 
worth's  wife,  seen  at  a  distance. 

As  you  approach  her  more  nearly,  the 
impression  of  unattractive  strangeness 
is  intensified.  Presumably  she  wears 
the  ordinary  clothes  of  an  old  peasant 
woman,  but  they  do  not  look  quite  or- 
dinary on  her.  You  are  reminded 
again  of  the  field  scarcecrow,  but  there 
is  something  else,  too,  in  her  appear- 
ance—something suggestive  of  bats' 
wings  or  of  old  cobwebs.  A  dingy 
woollen  cross-cover,  once  red,  fails  to 
weaken  the  impression  produced  by  the 
slate-hued  things  In  which  the  old 
woman  moves  so  curiously.  Her  black 
straw  hat  is  shaped  like  an  inverted 
bowl,  and  has  a  drooping  brim— a  wide 
descending  brim  that  hides  half  her 
face;  and  the  Inky  shadow  of  It  seems 
to  be  a  peculiar  atmosphere  that  she 
alone  moves  in.  Once,  in  Bettes- 
worth's  garden,  where  early  peas  were 
set,  there  appeared  a  strange  row  of 
diminutive  scarcecrows,  several  of 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  older  hats  of 
this  pattern,  while  all  were  oddly  remi- 
niscent of  Mrs.    Bettesworth.      Little 


witchcraft  Images  of  herself  they 
seemed  and  the  main  characteristic  of 
them  was  uncanny. 

Go  quite  close  to  the  old  woman,  and 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  be 
shocked.  She  is  short  of  stature,  but 
if  you  can  peer  under  the  hat  brim,  to 
see  more  than  her  bristly  chin,  you 
will  i)ossibIy  look  hurriedly  away 
again.  For  the  face  there,  though  placid 
and  kindly,  is  somehow  hardly  in 
keeping  with  our  modern  times.  It  Is 
short  and  broad;  the  eyes  in  it  have  a 
dark  and  unspeculative  gleam;  the 
teeth  have  gone,  and  the  lips  have 
fallen  in,  yet  are  held  tightly  to- 
gether. But  this  is  not  all,— this  might 
be  the  picture  of  many  a  worn-out 
working  woman;  and  there  is  some- 
thing else  than  this  that  makes  one  un- 
willing to  regard  Mrs.  Bettesworth. 
Her  face  is  a  face  of  the  fields:  it  is 
unhomely,  undomesticated.  Swarthiest 
of  the  swarthy— that  she  must  have 
been  in  her  young  days;  there  is  the 
dark  streak  of  the  moustache  to  prove 
it,  while  dots  and  specks  of  blue,  like 
Nature's  tattoo  marks,  are  visible  here 
and  there  on  her  skin.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  all  swarthiness  that  darkens  the  old 
woman's  withered  features  and  be- 
grimes the  strong  creases  which  run 
from  nostrils  to  fallen-in  mouth.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  the  stain  and  sun-tan  of 
many  years  spent  in  the  fields,  but  the 
aspect  of  Mrs.  Bettesworth's  face  is  un- 
washed. And  there  are  her  hands  like 
it;  and  there,  too,  where  the  bodice 
wants  a  brooch,  the  dark  coarse  skin  of 
neck  and  bosom  owes  some  redness  to 
the  «un,  but  little  enough,  if  anything^ 
at  all,  to  womanly  care  of  the  person. 

She  is  dishevelled.  Imagine  once 
more.  In  one  glance,  the  wrinkled, 
broad  face  shaded  by  the  hat,  and  now 
observe  the  gray  hair  how  it  strag- 
gles out  below  the  hat  brim.  It  is  not 
cared  for  or  twisted  up— it  is  too  scanty 
for  that  It  hangs  down,  rather  stiffly 
and  inclined  to  stick  out  towards  the 
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nape  of  the  ueck;  but  there  is  neither 
regularity  of  leugth  to  it  nor  even- 
ness of  disposal.  You  can  see  what 
it  is— the  remains  of  strong  black  hair 
turned  gray  at  last  and  irregularly 
shortened,  drooping  in  wisps  under  the 
shadowy  hat  brim,  back  behind  that 
swarthy  wrinkled  face.  And  there,  in 
the  enigmatic  face,  the  eyes  give  no 
clue  to  the  thoughts,  but  all  is  cryptic 
and  unfamiliar.  You  feel  that  you  are 
looking  upon  an  English  peasant 
woman  of  perhaps  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  she  seems  out  of  place,  out 
of  touch  with  our  times.  She  is  one 
who  has  been  overburdened  by  strange 
burdens.  Even  the  mild-eyed  placidity 
discernible  in  her  countenance  has  its 
afflicting  side— it  is  the  sign  of  resigna- 
tion to  such  a  fate  as  few  women  ex- 
perience to-day.  She  looks  obedient 
and  quiet  and  dumb,  like  an  over-driven 
animal;  and  in  that  look  you  may  read 
her  history.  For  she  is  of  the  fields- 
one  of  their  unvalued  products;  and 
the  fields  have,  as  it  were,  overlaid  her 
humanity  with  an  enigmatic  and  half- 
dreadful  composure  like  their  own.  At 
sight  of  her  the  little  girl  of  the  roguish 
questions  was  startled,  as  well  as 
amused;  and  the  little  girl's  seniors 
are  themselves  set  wondering  by  the 
question,  "Does  Mr.  Bettesworth  love 
Mrs.  Bettesworth?"  The  old  woman  is 
far  removed  from  comeliness.  She 
seems  too  unlovely  to  be  loved. 

But  you  must  not  Judge  Dartmoor  as 
though  it  were  a  lawn  in  a  suburban 
garden,  or  people  like  the  Bettes worths 
as  though  they  lived  for  bridge  and 
paying  calls.  The  labors  that  have 
claimed  so  ruthlessly  and  have  so 
cruelly  marred  this  old  woman  are  of 
another  order.  They  rank  among  the 
great  things  for  which  our  race  has 
lived.  Unrecognized,  unrecorded,  their 
place  is  beside  our  Armada  conflict,  our 
occupation  of  India,  our  mastery  of  the 
seas:  viewed  in  the  large,  they  are  not 
less  splendid,  and  they  are  more  vener- 


able than  these;  nor  could  there  have 
been  any  Agincourt  or  Waterloo  had 
there  been  no  forgotten  folk  left  at 
home  to  enforce  the  harvests  from  our 
English  valleys.  On  pleasant  hillsides, 
or  by  quiet-flowing  rivers  ,taking  her 
share  in  the  Immemorial  duties  of  the 
fields,  Mrs.  Bettesworth  has  played  her 
infinitesimal  yet  vital  part  in  the  do- 
ings of  the  English;  and  this  must  not 
be  forgotten  when  considering  her  poor 
old  person  and  the  record  of  her  life. 
She  has  a  brave  record,  although  for 
details  of  it  there  is  little  beyond  sur- 
mise to  go  upon.  One  or  two  incidents, 
one  or  two  chance  allusions  to  her  by 
her  husband— that  is  all  the  foundation 
one  has,  on  which  to  build  up  an  ac- 
count of  her  life. 


II. 


Of  her  childhood  and  girlhood  even 
surmise  can  reconstruct  very  little. 
The  girl  and  her  character  are  quite  un- 
known: it  is  with  difficulty  that  one 
may  picture  so  much  concerning  her 
as  the  mere  environment  she  lived  in. 
For  though  she  has  never  dwelt  else- 
where than  in  this  valley,  much  has 
changed  here  since  her  birth  some  sev- 
enty years  back.  There,  it  is  true, 
not  far  from  her  present  home,  is  still 
the  cottage  where  she  was  bom, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  altered;  and  there 
beside  It,  between  the  old  hedgerows, 
still  slopes  down  the  narrow  lane,  sunk 
between  slanting  cottage  gardens  on 
either  side.  Below,  in  the  depth  of  the 
valley,  is  the  winding  stream-bed.  On 
this  bank  of  it,  as  of  old,  the  hillside 
is  broken  off  in  abrupt  sand-cliffs;  on 
the  other  bank,  beyond  a  cramped 
meadow,  a  meaner  slope  struggles  up- 
wards, not  so  high  as  to  shut  out  the 
view  of  farther  hills  and  of  Hindhead*s 
blue  on  the  far  southern  horizon.  There 
are  all  the  old  landmarks,  but  they  no 
longer  look  as  they  did  in  Lucy  Bettes- 
worth's  childhood.    In  the  distance  the 
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bills  have  become  bearded  with  fir- 
woods;  on  the  mean  slope  beyond  the 
meadow,  dwarf  ugly  cottages  now 
thrust  their  shabby  roofs  against  the 
sky-line;  and— greater  change  than  all 
—the  surrounding  common  has  been 
enclosed,  and  a  rubbisliy  cultivation  of 
the  sandy  soil  occupies  the  place  of  the 
old  beautiful  heath  and  furze.  To 
imagine  the  hamlet  as  little  Lucy  Hard- 
ing knew  it  (Harding  was  Lucy's 
maiden  name),  much  modern  disorder 
must  be  forgotten.  The  whole  long 
hillside,  with  its  spurs  and  windings, 
must  be  thought  of— as  it  slants  to- 
wards the  sunshine  and  the  southern 
distance— clad  with  heath,  except  where 
this  and  similar  hollows,  with  their 
cottages  and  gardens,  gave  rapid  ac- 
cess to  the  stream  in  the  depth  of  the 
valley.  Down  in  these  hollows  there  is 
shelter  from  the  unimpeded  winds  that 
sweep  overhead;  yet  in  Lucy's  young 
days  the  little  hamlet  must  have  been 
a  rather  grim  place  to  live  in  for  all 
its  warmth— a  place  of  poor  soil  and 
struggling  cultivation,  without  trees;  a 
place  of  merciless  sunshine  in  summer 
and  of  dreary  bleakness  in  winter;  a 
place  in  which  human  life  must  needs 
be  hardy,  and  would  easily  run  to 
savagery. 

And  as  it  was  an  isolated  place  so  it 
was  a  neglected  one,  where  children 
would  grow  up  untamed,  for  as  yet  it 
contained  neither  church  nor  service- 
able school.  Hie  nearest  civilization 
was  a  mile  away,  where,  in  the  wide 
and  fertile  valley  to  the  north  of  the 
intervening  hill,  there  lay  an  old  peace- 
ful town,  which,  however,  could  not 
much  concern  itself  with  this  tiny  vil- 
lage. At  best  the  town  provided  a 
little  work  for  the  folk  here;  but  such 
civilization  as  it  boasted  hardly  trickled 
out  so  far  as  to  their  unconsidered 
homes.  Northwards  there  was  this; 
southwards,  on  the  slopes  of  Hindhead, 
villages  approachable  by  mere  sand- 
tracks  across  the  open  heaths  enJoye<l 


an  evil  reputation  as  the  haunts  of  law- 
less people.  Between  lawlessness  and 
sleepy  civilization— such  was  the  posi- 
tion, and  such  too  was  the  character,  of 
Lucy's  home. 

Here,  in  this  rugged  environment,  one 
must  picture  her  as  best  one  can— a  lit- 
tle black-eyed  and  swarthy  creature,, 
running  wild  almost  from  the  cradle. 
She  went  to  school  for  a  few  months^ 
she  says,  **but  never  to  laru  nothin*^ 
like."  There  was  no  church  for  her  to 
go  to.  During  a  few  years  there  would 
be  rough  games  for  her  with  other  chil- 
dren: tumblings  In  the  heath,  scram- 
blings  and  noisy  rompings  up  and 
down  the  sand-cliffs  by  the  stream— a 
healthy  harum-scarum  existence,  un- 
checked and  untaught.  But  that  could 
not  last  long.  At  six  or  seven  years, 
old— hardly  later— she  would  have  to 
begin  earning  the  food  she  ate.  We 
may  think  of  her  at  seven  years  old 
going  out  wtih  her  mother  to  her  first 
day's  work.  It  was  the  winter  task, 
of  trimming  swedes,  and  her  wages  be- 
gan at  twopence  a-day. 

At  this  point  one  must  beware  lest 
the  imagination  go  astray.  It  were 
easy  to  be  over-compassionate  of  the 
child,  fancying  hardships  that  were  not 
felt.  She  had  enjoyed  no  schooling  or 
other  contact  with  the  refinements  of 
life,  such  as  village  children  now  get, 
to  make  her  harsh  fate  seem  dreary  by 
the  contrast  And,  unlike  girls  who 
become  the  household  drudges  to  fami- 
lies of  another  caste,  she  was  working 
with  her  own  people  at  outdoor  occupa- 
tions she  could  understand.  There  is 
no  need,  therefore,  to  think  of  her  as  a 
little  slave:  she  may  rather  be  imag- 
ined a  sturdy,  matter-of-fact,  careless 
creature,  at  worst  subdued  by  her  hard 
work,  but  not  at  all  crushed  by  it 

Still  more,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
must  beware  of  idylllcizing.  To  us, 
looking  back  through  the  years  upon 
the  quiet  valley,  and  the  girl's  life  ma- 
turing there,  there  is  a  great  temptation 
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to  dwell  upon  the  Idyllic  aspects  of  it 
Every  evening  Lucy  would  see  the 
cows  come  slowly  down  the  valley, 
each  to  its  own  stall— for  in  those  days 
half  the  cottagers  kept  cows,  which  a 
boy  herded  on  the  common  all  day. 
And  of  evenings  the  air  would  grow 
fragi-ant  with  the  smoke  of  turf-flres 
lit  for  the  evening  meal,  and  the  valley 
would  look  full  of  peace.  In  fact,  one 
might  soon  conjure  up  out  of  the  con- 
ceivable circumstances  a  fanciful  set- 
ting for  a  young  maid's  life.  Or  in 
the  seasonable  change  of  her  vocations 
one  might  find  much  that  is  poetical, 
recalling  the  hay-making  and  the  har- 
vest, the  hop-picking  and  the  gatherlng- 
up  of  potatoes  on  airy  fields;  and  one 
would  probably  be  Justified  in  attrib- 
uting to  these  employments  a  whole- 
some influence  on  the  girl's  soul.  But 
one  would  almost  certainly  be  wrong 
did  one  think  of  her  as  sentimentalizing 
over  them  in  a  romantic  Wordsworth- 
ian  way.  She  who  was  destined  to 
become  Bettesworth's  wife  and  com- 
rade is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
practical  and  vivacious  damsel  than 
a  dreamer  of  poetical  dreams.  Be- 
sides, the  social  environment  would 
discourage  any  such  indulgence.  They 
must  have  been  a  roughly  living  set- 
Lucy's  neighbors:  the  men  unlettered, 
hard-fisted,  coarse  of  speech,  not  sel- 
dom fighting,  ofteuj  drunken,  impover- 
ished, and  yet  (for  otherwise  they 
would  have  starved)  invariably  habit- 
uated to  the  severest  labor;  and  the 
women  equally  unlettered  and  hard, 
without  reticence,  openly  conversant 
with  matters  which  are  taboo  to  our 
latter-day  squeamishness.  In  such  so- 
ciety Lucy  would  have-  little  chance  to 
dream,  and  much  provocation  to  become 
an  extremely  practical  young  person. 

Her  own  home  was  of  the  kind  to 
develop  the  hard  matter-of-fact  side  of 
her  character.  She  had  several  sisters, 
and  a  brother  a  good  deal  youuger  than 
herself.    Her   father,   Hardin;?,   was   a 
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man  not  without  aftectlon,  but  wont  to 
get  so  violent  with  drink  that  his  wife 
went  in  fear  for  her  life;  and  never  at 
any  time  was  he  one  who  decently 
cared  for  his  family.  Thus  It  fell  to 
the  girls  and  their  mother  to  ''keep  the 
home  together."  In  his  unsentimental 
way  Bettesworth  says  of  old  Lucy, 
"She  'ave  worked  *ard,  no  mistake.  So 
did  her  mother  and  her  sisters.  Never 
no  gals  worked  'arder  than  them— and 
their  mother  too.  They  had  to,  to 
keep  the  home  together.  For  'twouldn't 
do  to  let  their  father  'ave  no  money. 
All  he  got  he  spent" 

So  one  seems  to  see  her,  dark-eyed, 
swarthy,  strong,  growing  up  into  a, 
cheerful  but  grave-faced  young  woman,, 
perhaps  with  thoughts  and  aspirations- 
of  her  own,  but  these  kept  quietly  ia 
her  own  bosom.  As  her  years  increases 
we  may  allow  her  one  dream.  We  may 
fancy  her  standing,  some  warm  August 
evening,  on  the  high  ground  above  the 
hamlet,  to  look  southwards  across  the 
hills  and  follow  in  thought  the  men— 
Bettesworth,  perhaps,  amongst  them— 
then  making  their  way  beyond  the  hazy 
distance  towards  the  sea,  for  the  Sus- 
sex harvesting.  Such  longing  day- 
dreams, such  visions  of  cornfields  and 
sea  and  leafy  lanes  as  could  visit  one 
who  had  never  seen  the  sea  or  Sussex, 
would  leud  their  color  to  the  ensuing 
weeks.  It  may  be  left  to  the  senti- 
mentalist to  picture  the  girl's  interest 
in  the  return  of  the  harvesters  to  their 
cottages— the  chilly  night-time,  th3 
weariness  and  excitement,  the  tale,  per- 
haps, of  fierce  adventure  in  crossing  the 
wilds  of  Hindhead,  the  glitter  of  hard- 
earned,  unfamiliar  gold.  For  it  is  the 
merest  surmise  that  this  concerne.l 
Lucy,  and  the  home-coming  of  the  men 
may  have  meant  nothing  more  to  her 
than  to  any  of  her  neighbors.  Whether 
there  was  one  particular  autumn  when 
she  would  be  waiting  for  a  certain  har- 
vester to  come  home  and  make  her  his 
wife,   we  cannot  tell— it   is  only    xevy 
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probable.  Other  things  being  equal, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  urgency  for 
the  wedding,  the  period  immediately 
after  harvest  or  hop-picking  would  find 
young  Bettesworth  with  a  little  money 
In  his  pocket  for  setting  up  house- 
keeping. Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure, 
that  the  chance  of  escape  from  her  own 
hard-driven  and  uncomfortable  home 
would  give  intensity'  to  any  such  hopes 
that  the  girl  may  have  had. 

III. 

Her  marriage  released  her  from  her 
old  home,  but  otherwise  it  brought  but 
little  change  of  environment  Within 
a  stone*s-throw  of  her  father's  was  the 
•cottage  to  which  Bettesworth  took  her; 
and  for  a  year  or  two  at  least  the  old 
relationships  amid  which  she  had 
^rown  up  remained  almost  unbroken. 
At  first  It  is  likely  that  she  continued 
her  field  work;  but  if  there  came  days 
— as  in  the  winter  there  would  come 
not  a  few— when  she  remained  at  home, 
she  could  hardly  have  been  lonely 
amongst  her  own  people.  There  was 
her  mother's  house  across  the  lane;  a 
little  higher  up  lived  now  her  elder 
sister,  married  to  a  Dorset  man  named 
^all;  the  other  neighbors  were  all  old 
friends,  if  the  young  wife  wanted  a 
gossip.  Her  own  cottage  cannot  have 
made  great  demands  on  her  care.  It 
was  a  little  one-storied  place  of  three 
rooms,  built  so  closely  into  the  side  of 
the  lane  as  to  allow  of  no  backdoor  or 
even  window,  and  from  the  doorway 
of  the  living-room  one  stepped  out  im- 
mediately into  the  lane  Itself.  But  the 
cramped  space  of  the  interior  was  for 
the  Bettesworths  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  sheltered  sunny  garden 
which  sloped  up  behind  the  cottage. 
In  this  garden  Lucy  and  her  husband 
spent  many  happy  and  profitable  even- 
ings, growing  wonderful  onion  crops, 
and  Indeed,  good  crops  of  many 
Jiinds,    and    most    notably,    tiny    har- 


vests of  wheat— tiny,  yet  sufllcient 
to  secure  them  against  absolute  want 
should  the  winter  be  disastrous.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the 
neighborhood  In  those  days.  Cottagers 
grew  their  own  com,  which  they  got 
ground  as  they  required  it;  and  every 
other  dwelling  had  Its  bread-oven, 
where  the  loaves  could  be  baked.  It 
is  all  excessively  strange  to  think  of 
now;  but  to  Lucy  Bettesworth  the  only 
part  of  it  to  which  she  was  unaccus- 
tomed would  be  the  new  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship to  sweeten  the  produce  of 
her  garden. 

It  was  In  this  cottage,  and  during 
the  first  years  of  her  life  there,  that 
the  young  wife's  hopes  of  a  family  were 
raised  and  then  ruined,  in  a  disappoint- 
ment whose  bitterness  Is  not  yet  for- 
gotten. As  often  as  Candlemas  Day 
comes  round,  the  old  couple.  It  may  be 
supposed,  remind  themselves  of  the 
grief  which  that  day  .brought  them 
many  years  ago,— for  otherwise  Bettes- 
worth woufd  hardly  speak  of  the  anni- 
versary as  he  does.  He  had  mentioned 
Candlemas  Day,  and  being  asked  when 
precisely  that  day  fell,  he  replied,  "Sec- 
ond o'  February.  I  got  something  to 
remember  it  by.  That  was  the  day  my 
boy  died.  A  wonderful  deep  snow 
there  was  then.'*  The  old  man  goes 
on  to  tell  how  he  was  In  the  town  at 
work  with  his  horses  when  his  master 
came  to  him  with  the  bad  news  and 
sent  him  home;  but  he  does  not  tell, 
and  we  are  left  to  Imagine,  how  the 
dreary  winter  day  had  gone  with  his 
wife  at  home  looking  oul  at  the  snow 
and  nursing  her  dying  baby.  It  was 
**forty-four  year  ago,'*  and  the  boy  was 
"puity  near  a  twal'month.  But  the  gal 
wa'n't  more  *n  a  few  weeks  when  she 
died." 

So  speaks  Bettesworth  meditatively, 
not  deigning  any  information  as  to  his 
own  emotions  or  his  wife's  on  that  oc- 
casion—suggesting only  Inadvertently, 
by  his  having  something  to  remember 
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the  day  by,  that  there  was  any  kind  of 
trouble  down  hi  this  lane  on  Candle- 
mas Day,  1868.     He  has  never  spoken 
further  of  either  boy  or  girl;  and  what 
they  died  of,  or  if  Mrs.  Bettesworth's 
field-work  (as  may  well  have  happened) 
interfered  with  the  proper  care  of  her 
children,  or  if  the  boy's  death  was  at 
all  due  to  that  "wonderful  deep  snow** 
in  which  the  hamlet  must  have  looked 
and    been    very    desolate,-^ese    and 
other  particulars  are  little  likely  to  be 
known  now.    On  the  loss  of  the  two 
children   Bettesworth   permits  himself 
one  sole  comment:  "Very  likely  'twas 
best  for  *em,  poor  little  things.    They 
was  spared  all  trouble  in  their  lives.** 
Such   is   the   fatiier*s  philosophy:   one 
may  assume,   but  not  assert,  that  in 
time  it  came  to  be  professed  by  tiie 
mother  also.      She  had  no  more  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  it  is  for  want  of  a 
better  outlet  for  her  affection  that  now 
in  her  old  age  she  so  fondly  pets  the 
cat   and   overfeeds  the  rabbit  or  the 
fowls.      In  her  behavior  towards  ani- 
mals one  perceives  an  aptitude  for  ten- 
derness: the  reader  may  make  of  it  as 
much  or  as  little  as  he  will— it  is  little 
enough—to  throw  light  upon  the  emo- 
tions of  Mrs.  Bettesworth  in  that  far-off 
time  when  she  was  a  mother. 

An  experience  of  a  far  different  kind 
—of  a  kind  to  harden  a  soul  not  trained 
to  support  emotion  humanely— was  to 
be  lived  through  before  the  earlier  con- 
ditions of  Lucy's  life  were  quite 
changed.  The  old  home  was  so  near 
that  its  wretched  life  was  too  often 
audible  to  the  Bettesworths  in  their 
cottage.  By  now  Lucy's  mother  was 
practically  aione.  Unless  one  counts 
the  little  boy  Will,  who  did  not  count, 
she  had  no  one  to  help  her  to  face  her 
husband  Harding  upon  the  frequent 
occasions  when  he  came  home  drunk. 
The  violent  scenes  that  ensued  at  such 
times  are  all  long  since  stilled:  .the  old 
mother  is  dead,  the  young  woman  who 
ran   to   intervene    has   herself   grown 


aged  and  forbidding  of  aspect;  but 
when  old  Lucy  is  seen  standing  so 
quietly,  and  the  only  sounds  in  one's 
own  ears  are  the  gentle  sounds  of 
country  life,  it  may  l>e  that,  for  her, 
memories  of  those  horrid  affairs  and 
of  her  mother's  cries  and  terror  some- 
times disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
valley.  And  if  even  to  her  the  old 
emotions  have  by  now  grown  very  dim, 
yet  they  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
have  some  grim  and  enduring  effect 
upon  her  mind,  matching— perhaps  ex- 
plaining—the creases  in  her  withered 
face.  I  have  an  account  of  one  of 
those  squalid  scenes,  as  well  as  of  the 
tragedy  that  closed  them  all.  That  the 
quarrel  here  related  was  by  no  means 
the  only  one  will  be  observed:  the  ef- 
fect of  a  scries  of  them  on  a  young 
married  woman  must  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  the  power. 

One  night  Bettesworth  and  Lucy's 
brother-in-law.  Hall,  were  together  in 
the  old  home,  the  little  boy.  Will,  being 
also  present  Neither  of  the  young 
wives  was  at  hand,  and  the  mother-in- 
law  had  gone  across  the  lane  to  a 
neighbor's,  when  Harding  came  home 
and  asked  where  his  wife  was.  Re- 
ceiving no  answer,  he  took  up  a  candle 
to  go  into  the  next  room  in  search  of 
her— as  if  she  were,  perhaps,  hiding 
from  him.  At  that,  Hall,  scenting  mis- 
chief, knocked  the  candle  out  of  the 
drunken  man's  hand.  Like  a  wild 
beast  Harding  turned,  and,  by  a  blow 
under  the  ear,  felled  his  son-in-law  to 
the  ground.  But  there  was  Bettes- 
worth to  be  reckoned  with.  "I  was 
strong  then,"  says  Bettesworth.  **I 
jumped  up  and  took  hold  of  *n  by  the 
throat  and  lifted  *n  out  o*  the  door  and 
chucked  *n  over  the  hedge  down  into 
the  lane.  Wonder's  't  hadn't  broke  his 
neck.  He  laid  there  bellerin'  like  a  bull, 
and  half  a  dozen  old  women  come  run- 
niu*  out  and  stopped  me  or  I  should 
ha'  went  for  'n  again.  I  should  ha* 
jumped  the  lu'ards  ©ut  of  'n." 
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The  little  boy  Will  was  under  the 
table  all  this  time;  but  the  wild  hub- 
bub suddenly  bursting  out  in  the  dusk 
had  attracted  the  neighbors— *'half  a 
dozen  old  women,"  and  others.  Lucy 
Bettesworth,  of  course,  and  her  mother 
and  sister  would  come  running  with 
shrill  outcry.  With  what  revengeful 
satisfaction  the  young  wife  may  have 
beheld  her  husband's  strength,  or  with 
what  unavailing  terror  his  violence, 
there  is  no  record  to  tell.  But  in  the 
passive  old  woman  of  to-day  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  effect  of  these 
and  similar  emotions. 

For  the  occasions  of  similar  emotions 
were  only  too  plentiful,  the  punishment 
having  produced  no  lasting  impression 
upon  the  man  Harding.  Often  during 
the  next  year  or  two  he  attacked  his 
wife,  and  was  knocked  "heels  over 
head"  by  Bettesworth.  When  the 
wife's  cries  were  heard  at  Bettes- 
worth*8  cottage,  Lucy  would  Jump  up, 
regardless  of  her  man's  bidding  to 
*'bide  here  and  let  me  go."  In  which 
impetuosity  one  sees  her  as  an  active 
and  intrepid  creature.  *'She  always 
flow  for  her  mother,"  as  Bettesworth 
says,  and  he  always  followed  close  upon 
her  heels.  '*And  as  soon  as  HaixUng 
touched  my  missus  I  knocked  'n  heels 
over  head,"  being  strong  then. 

All  thought  that  some  day  old  Hard- 
ing would  kill  his  wife.  But  one  morn- 
ing early  he  went  into  the  room  where 
the  little  boy  Will  lay  asleep  and 
''stroked  his  face  and  shook  hands  with 
him,"  and  with  that  farewell  came  out 
and  cut  his  own  throat  A  neighbor 
ran  for  Bettesworth,  who  had  already 
gone  olT  for  his  day's  work  at  a  near 
village.  "I  hadn't  bin  there"  (it  is 
Bettes worth's  narrative)  "half  an  hour 
before  he  come"  with  the  news,  hurry- 
ing. "  *And  the  best  thing  he  could 
do,  if  it's  true,'  I  says.  And  I  run  off, 
shog-trottin'  all  across  the  common," 
to  find  Harding  "all  along  the  floor  like 
a  great  balk  o'  timber,"  dying,  If  not 


already      dead.      How      Betteswortli 
"lifted  his  head  up  and  ast  'n,  'What 
ye  bin  doin'?'  and  he  says,  'Ugh,  us^, 
ugh,'  'cause  that  was  all  he  was  able 
to  say";  or  how  the  doctor  arrived* 
while   a    crowd   assembled,    "iifty    or 
more— 'twas  like  a  fair  up  here,"  and 
tiiere  was  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  for- 
brandy,— these  and  other  details  only 
concern  us,  so  far  as  they  give  vivid- 
ness to  an  episode  that  cannot  have- 
failedi  to  leave  its  marks  scored  upon 
Lucy  Bettesworth's  souL     Taking  nei-~ 
ther  food   nor  drink,   and   speechless, 
her  father  lingered  eight  days  before- 
he  died,  having  by  then,  it  Is  likely, 
called  into  being  some  of  that  ugliness, 
in  his  daughter's  features  which  forty 
years  later  was  to  be  the  subject  of  a. 
child's  witticisms. 


IV. 


Mrs.    Bettesworth    would    be    about- 
twenty-seven     when     this     happened. 
And  now,  her  hopes  buried  with  her- 
two  infant  children,  and  some  at  least 
of  her  distresses  with  her  father,  she- 
would  be  entering  upon  the  long  un- 
eventful and  unromantic  years  of  mid- 
dle life.     I  call  them  unromantic,  inas- 
much as  they  brought  her,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  startling  experience,  no- 
long-abiding  passion  or  emotion  to  af- 
fect the  remainder  of  her  days;  yet,  as, 
I  think  of  her,  it  is  strange  with  how 
much  romantic  coloring— especially  of 
strong  summer  hues— it  seems  neces- 
sary to  flU  those  empty  years,  before 
one  can  account  for  the  old  woman's 
singular  aspect      Shadowy  though  she^ 
seems,    a    murky    cobweb,    unhomely, 
there  is  yet  something  about  old  Lucy 
—an  association,  a  hint— which  never 
fails  to  call  up  in  the  background  of  my 
consciousness  pictures  of  fair  English 
landscape,    such    as    Constable    might 
have  painted;  and  particularly  of  glow- 
ing Aug^ust  afternoons,  with  the  float 
of  sunlight  across   hillside   and   leafy 
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lane.  It  is  as  though  our  choicest  Eng- 
lish weather  had  burned  Itself  into  the 
fabric  of  the  old  woman.  She  is  a 
part  of  the  magnificent  land— as  much 
a  part  of  it  as  the  cattle  in  our  valleys. 
But  why  she  should  so  particularly 
suggest  summer  to  me  I  do  not  Icnow; 
for  she  has  had  her  share  of  winter  too 
— ^a  fuller  share  than  most  of  us  would 
care  to  endure.  Bereaved,  and  perhaps 
despondent,  she  entered  upon  her  use- 
ful life's  worlL— the  humble  work,  some- 
times, of  a  beast  of  burden,— to  emerge 
after  many  years  marred,  wrecked, 
worn  out,  dreadful,  with  the  marks  of 
parching  summers  and  ruthless  winters 
ineradicably  branded  upon  her.  Yet 
the  same  weather  that  has  beaten  her 
down  must  have  sustained  her  for  very 
long.  It  was  an  **unromantic"  life,  and 
a  very  hard  one,  to  which  fate  had 
doomed  Lucy  Bettesworth:  that  it  was 
a  wretQ^ed  or  even  an  uninteresting 
one  I  never  can  believe. 

For  you  may  not  live  so  close  as 
she  has  lived  to  the  meaning  of  the 
flying  months,  waiting  upon  the  quali- 
ties they  bring  of  sunlight  and  air,  and 
find  life  dull.  You  will  feel  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  seasons  all  day  long, 
although  you  may  not  be  conscious  of 
it  for  a  minute  in  all  the  day.  In  those 
slowly  proceeding  years  each  month 
brought  to  Lucy  Bettesworth  its  own 
chance  of  earning  money,  its  own 
change  of  open-air  worlL,  its  own 
ridi  pageant  of  mysterious  growth  or 
ripening  or  decay  on  the  country-side. 

Every  autumn,  if  possible,  or  in  the 
earliest  spring,  there  was  one  Journey- 
ing at  least  to  river-sides  for  rushes, 
in  anticipation  of  the  spring  task  of 
"hop-tying."  The  rushes  were  brought 
home  (I  remember  stumbling  through 
them  with  wonder  the  first  time  I  en- 
tered Bettesworth's  cottage),  and  strewn 
on  the  floor,  that  they  might  be  trodden 
into  llssomness;  and  there  they  re- 
mained for  weeks,  as  it  were  promising 
May.      For  then,  when  the  hops  are 


'*poled*'  and  the  young  growth  is  l>e- 
ginning  its  swift  ascension,  women 
must  to  the  plantations  with  their 
rushes,  and  carefully  tie  the  new  hop 
shoots  each  to  its  pole.  It  is  a  weary 
cramping  taslL,  followed  day  after  day, 
and  ill-paid  on  piece-work  terms,  yet 
not  without  compensations  fluttering 
down  upon  the  women  with  the  spring 
sunshine  or  shower. 

The  hops  once  tied,  there  would  be 
no  further  room  for  Mrs.  Bettesworth 
in  the  gardens  until  September,  when 
the  picking  commenced;  but,  mean- 
while, other  fleld-work  would  be  plenti- 
ful enough.  With  June  comes  in  the 
airy  upland  hay-making;  that  of  the 
deep  water-meadows  follows  it  close, 
and  before  the  hay  is  well  got  in  there 
is  the  corn  harvest  l)egininng,  in  which 
women's  work  was  not  yet  superfluous 
when  Lucy  Bettesworth  was  younger. 
And  then  autumn  brought  its  own  less 
thrilling  tasks,  that  left  the  flelds  deso- 
late and  naked  to  the  oncoming  of  win- 
ter, beginning  with  the  potato  harvest 
in  weather  still  sun-softened,  ending 
with  the  swede-trimming  on  bleak  and 
frozen  hillsides  amongst  the  folded 
sheep.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  sup- 
pose that  Mrs.  Bettesworth's  life  at  all 
these  varied  toils  could  have  been  en- 
viable—it was  a  life  of  crushing  fa- 
tigue, of  stinging  hardship;  but  to  think 
it  only  hardship  and  fatigue  would  be 
almost  equally  wrong.  For  it  is  not 
credible  that  she  could  live  thirty  years 
in  the  sunlight  without  caring  for  it  or 
without  appetite  for  the  tonic  air.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  for  nearly  that  length 
of  time,  not  counting  what  preceded 
her  marriage,  she  was  wholly  of  the 
flelds.  "Twenty-seven  year,"  says 
Bettesworth,  "she  went  with  me  down 
into  Sussex.  The  farmer  used  to  ask 
after  her.  *  'Ave  ye  brought  the  little 
dark  woman?'  he  used  to  say."  That 
she  could  undertake  this  annual  pil- 
grimage is  evidence  of  her  detachment 
from    things   domestic.       She   had   no 
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family,  and  therefore  nothing  to  keep 
her  at  home.  Through  those  dim 
twenty -seven  years  at  least,  her  history, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  must  have 
transpired  chiefly  in  the  open  air. 

As  a  worlcer  "the  little  dark  woman** 
maintained  an  efllciency  still  remem- 
l>ered  with  respect  by  her  husband— a 
competent  Judge.  Throughout  middle- 
life,  he  boasts,  she  was  *'as  strong  as 
a  little  donkey!  See  her  out  with  the 
sheepfold,  liftin*  tiiey  great  hurdles, 
and  then  go  and  cut  up  a  bushel  o* 
swedes,  and  out  with  it  for  'em.  Strong 
as  any  man!  That  was  out  here  on 
So-and-so's  farm.  No  mistake,  she  'ave 
worked  'ard."  She  has  also  endured 
bravely.  "I've  knowed  my  wife,"  re- 
marked her  husband  once,  "since  we 
bin  married,  come  *ome  with  daglets  of 
ice  's  big  's  yer  thumb  hangin*  from 
her  skirts.  Yes,  daglets  of  ice." 
(Can't  you  heart  is  implied  in  the  old 
man's  impatient  repetition.)  "That 
was  trimmin'  swedes,  with  men  goin' 
in  front  of  her  to  sweep  the  snow 
away  from  'em.  Well,  somebody  got  to 
do  it— if  they  didn't,  th*  sheep  'd  starve. 
So  there  she  bin,  with  the  men  sweepin' 
and  she  follerin'  of  'em,  purpose  for  to 
keep  the  sheep  goin*.  That  was  in 
these  fields  up  here  .  .  ."  and  Bettes- 
worth points  now  to  Mr.  Whaf s-his- 
name's  farm.  For  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood has  been  the  scene  of  old  Lucy's 
jabors. 

Her  decline  from  this  strength  was 
first  signalized,  naturally,  by  abandon- 
ment of  the  annual  Sussex  journey, 
some  fifteen  years  ago  as  I  estimate, 
and  four  or  five  years  before  I  knew 
the  Bettesworths.  The  wife's  history 
since  then  has  been  largely  a  history 
not  of  doing  but  of  ceasing  to  do.  The 
harvesting  was  the  first  task  to  be  re- 
linquished; one  of  the  last  was  the  hop- 
tying;  the  last  of  all  was  the  hop-pick- 
ing, given  up  about  five  seasons  ago. 
Since  then  she  has  been  the  old  woman 
I  have  descril>ed— decrepit  slow,  grimy 


to     behold,     provocative     of     strange 
thoughts    to    inquisitive    minds. 


V. 


Does  Bettesworth  love  Mrs.  Bettes- 
worth? 7%e  tale  of  his  care  of  her  in 
these  latter  years  would  take  long  in 
telling,  even  were  I  to  set  down  the 
comparatively  few  details  of  it  that  I 
know.  It  would  be  a  tale  of  patience 
long  drawn  out  over  the  days  and 
nights  of  the  last  decade:  patience  not 
rewarded  by  effusive  gratitude,  not 
supported  by  especial  sympathy  or  ad- 
miration of  outsiders,  not  animated  by 
hope  of  a  happier  future.  It  argues 
well  for  the  two  of  them  that  the  old 
man,  stiffened  by  an  innate  sense  of 
honor,  has  not  staggered  under  the  load 
put  upon  him  by  his  wife's  infirmities. 

Her  age  is  not  the  worst  trouble. 
She  is  epileptic  as  well  as  old;  and 
latterly— that  is,  within  the  last  six 
or  seven  years— the  attacks  of  her  dis- 
order have  been  frequent  and  alarming. 
It  is  six  summers  ago  that,  falling  in 
sudden  seizure,  she  broke  her  arm. 
During  convalescence  her  reason  be- 
came unhinged:  she  grew  secretive, 
hoarded  food,  rags  of  clothes,  all  sorts 
of  things,  even  a  little  of  Bettesworth's 
earnings,  in  odd  corners  of  the  cottage; 
and  was  absurdly  Jealous  of  the  old 
woman  who  voluntarily  came  in  to 
"do"  for  her  and  Bettesworth.  The 
broken  arm  not  progressing,  Bettes- 
worth, at  his  wits*  end,  at  length  ar- 
ranged that  his  wife  should  be  received 
into  the  infirmary  at  the  workhouse, 
whence,  as  the  doctor  warned  him,  she 
would  possibly  have  to  be  removed  to 
the  County  Asylum.  I  well  remember 
the  fine  summer  day  when  the  old 
couple,  with  their  helpful  neighbor, 
came  to  me  on  their  way  to  the  work- 
house, that  Mrs.  Bettesworth  might 
take  her  witless  farewell.  Her  hus- 
band, though  resolved,  was  tearful;  but 
she  seemed  almost  elated.      It  was  a 
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new  thing  for  her  to  be  the  centre  of 
8o  much  attention;  perhaps  it  was  a 
new  thing  to  see  her  husband  so  ob- 
viously at  a  disadvantage.  I  learnt 
afterwards  that  she  did  not  spare  him 
on  that  day:  she  owned  to  no  regrets  at 
leaving  him  or  her  home,  and  was  hop- 
ing much  (as  was  he,  too,  for  her  salte) 
from  the  comforts  of  the  infirmary. 

I  must  not  go  into  details  nor  picture 
the  loneliness  of  the  husband  at  this 
time.  He  p<tid  her  one  visit  and  was 
satisfied;  another,  within  the  week,  and 
returned  from  it  afiame  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  slights  and  callous  treatment 
extended  to  his  wife  at  the  worlchouse 
by  doctor,  master,  matron,  and  the 
whole  group  of  oflicials.  The  next  day 
he  was  off  again  in  a  sort  of  dogged 
rage  and  liad  his  wife  home,— *'for  she*d 
goi  a  home  to  come  to  and  somebody 
as  *d  care  for  her,  if  they  up  there  [at 
the  workhouse]  wouldn't"  She  came 
home  accordingly,  and  has  remained  at 
home  ever  since. 

Sometimes  she  is  better,  sometimes 
worse,  but  now  never  really  well.  Her 
usual  condition  is  one  of  quiet,  vague 
stupidity  or  misty  intelligence;  but 
every  few  mouths  there  are  relapses, 
though  not  again  into  that  unkindly 
humor  which  followed  the  breaking  of 
her  arm. 

One  relapse  (for  an  example)  occurred 
in  February,  1900.  Remembering 
Bettesworth's  hatred  of  the  infirmary, 
I  knew  that  his  wife  must  be  very  bad 
when  he  resolved  to  apply  again  for 
her  admisison  there.  But  he  was  at 
the  end  of  his  resources  "I  sits  pon- 
derin*  and  ponderin'  for  hours,"  be  said, 
"and  dunno  what  to  do  for  the  best" 
And  again  on  the  following  day,  "I 
don't  hardly  know  how  to  go  on.  She 
en't  fit  to  be  left  alone.  Manys  have 
said  so  to  me,  and  I  knows  it.  But  I 
dunno  what  to  do.  She  sits  there  mod- 
died  up  over  the  fire,  swayin'  herself  to 
and  fro.  Got  such  a  fearful  pain  in 
the  chest  and  her  heart's  so  bad.    Then 


if  she  tries  to  stand  up  her  head's  all 
of  a  swim." 

'*And  her  mind?"  I  asked. 

'*It's  queer,  sir.  She  dunno  what 
she's  at  After  I  got  home  last  night, 
I  sit  down  watchin'  of  her  for  p'r'aps 
two  hours,  till  't  last  I  couldn't  bear 
it  no  longer.  I  was  obliged  to  git  up 
and  go  outside  and  walk  about  For 
an  hour  or  more  never  a  word  passed 
between  us." 

Accordingly,  he  had  decided  that  the 
infirmary  was  the  best  place  for  her, 
provided  that  he  could  be  assured  of 
her  receiving  decent  treatment  there. 
"Not  without,  for  she  *ave  bin  a  good 
wife  in  her  time."  But  how  be  sure  of 
anything?  A  friend  undertook  to  make 
inquiries,  and  laid  the  case  before  one 
of  the  guardians,  who  looked  hopeless. 
"They  have  no  conveniences  for  tak- 
ing epilepsy  cases,"  he  said.  "If  she 
should  have  a  fit  after  her  admission, 
they  would  send  her  off  to  Brookwood 
Asylum  at  once."  This  being  reported 
to  Bettesworth,  "Ah,"  he  said,  "and 
once  they  gets  her  there,  I  should  never 
get  her  back  again,  perhaps.  I  don't 
want  her  to  be  shut  up  like  that  She 
*ave  bin  a  good  wife." 

Baffled  thus,  he  hesitated,  and  pres- 
ently old  Lucy  got  better  for  a  time. 
But  every  few  months  since  then  there 
is  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble.  Not 
long  ago  she  had  five  fits  in  one  night 
Bettesworth  had  bought  spirits  for  her 
—"a  little  whiskey  and  water,  that's 
what  I  g'in  her,"— which  seemed  at 
first  beneficial.  But  near  midnight 
"she  begun  kickin'  about  again. 
*What  be  ye  got  up  to?'  I  says.  Some- 
times I  breaks  out  at  her.  .  .  .Well,  the 
doctor  told  me  I  should  be  stem.  .  .  . 
But  do  'twas  all  night  and  I  didn't  dare 
go  to  sleep." 

At  these  times  her  husband  can  "man- 
age her"  better  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
bors. "I  says  to  'em,  *You  leave  her 
alone.  Let  me  handle  her."  *  But  she 
is  thick-set  and  heavy,  "almost  more'n 
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I  can  manage  now,  luggin*  of  her 
about."  Still,  be  preserves  bis  sense 
of  wbat  is  due  to  ber.  "Tbey  keeps 
tellin'  of  me  I  ougbt  to  put  ber  away 
[in  an  asylum],  but  I  says  No,  And 
I  sba'n't,  not  if  I  can  belp  it  'Tis  two 
years  now  since  I*ve  bad  any  wbat  you 
can  call  rest  witb  ber.  But  tbey  says 
you  takes  'em  for  better  or  worse;  and 
sbe*s  bin  a  good  mate  to  me.  Tbat's 
wby  I  bangs  on  to  ber.  If  sbe'd  bin 
one  o'  tbese  barum-scarum  ones,  tben  I 
sbouldn't  trouble;  but  sbe  bin  as  good 
as  gold  to  me." 

Of  course  tbe  life  of  tbese  two  to- 
getber  is  not  all  trouble.  Occasionally, 
in  scraps  of  talk  too  fragmentary  to  be 
recorded,  tbere  comes  stray  evidence  of 
pleasant  domestic  relations  between  tbe 
old  couple.  Now  it  will  be  a  casual 
mention  of  bow  Betteswortb  bas 
wasbed  bis  wife's  face  for  her  wben 
sbe  bas  been  too  ill  to  belp  berself,  and 
now  an  allusion  to  some  piece  of  gos- 
sip they  have  enjoyed.  Once,  gently 
upbraiding  ber  tpr  venturing  to  tbe 
town  alone,  where  sbe  bad  bought  her- 
self a  new  bat,— one  of  the  inverted 
bowl  shape,— be  "chaffed"  ber:  "If 
you'd  told  me,  I'd  ha'  bought  ye  a 
ptirty  bat— nicer  'n  that  one."  Too  ob- 
viously be  would  be  a  most  desolate 
man  without  her.  But  whether  she 
is  as  mindful  as  ber  husband  of  their 
long  comradesip  I  have  no  knowledge. 
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Indirectly,  however,  there  is  evidence 
of  much  capacity  for  sentiment  still 
alive  in  tbe  withered  old  woman.  One 
of  ber  recent  fits  was  occasioned  by  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit,  after  many  monttis, 
from  ber  brother  Will— a  man  now 
aging  fast.  "Let* s  see,  Lou,  it's  yoar 
birthday,  Tuesday,"  said  Will;  and 
she  began  to  cry,  and  In  another  min- 
ute fell  back  in  her  chair.  "You  hadn't 
ought  to  ha'  said  that  to  her,"  observed 
Betteswortb;  and  Will  replied,  "Well, 
I  shouldn't,  if  I'd  thought  she  was  goin' 
like  that."  Yet  who,  her  husband  ex- 
cepted, could  have  imagined  such  Im- 
pressionability in  poor  old  dried-up 
Lucy  Betteswortb? 

But  upon  the  question  whether  she 
loves  Betteswortb,  or  Is  loved  by  him, 
I  offer  no  opinion.  Tbe  impression  I 
have  is  derived  largely  from  the  facts 
I  have  tried  to  set  before  the  reader; 
but  tbe  matter  is  one  into  which  I  do 
not  care  to  pry.  It  concerns  only  tbe 
old  man  and  his  wife. 

I  think,  though,  that  Betteswortb 
means  to  give  ber  an  honorable  funeral. 
He  has  insured  her  life  for  four  pounds 
ten.  To  quote  his  own  words,  "She'll 
get  four  pound  ten,  if  'tis  three  months 
after  we  first  paid  in.  If  she  was  to 
dl6  now,  she'd  get  that— or  at  least,  I 
should."  Evidently  be  means  to  outlive 
her.  and  to  bury  ber  decently  wben  the 
time  comes. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AN  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


Statute  law  should  be  well  thought 
out,  and  of  practical  efficiency,  as  an 
Instrument  for  good  government  and 
tbe  furtherance  of  human  improvement, 
having  regard  to  the  time  and  labor  and 
skill  exi)ended  upon  its  production. 
Parliament  makes  laws  without  haste 
or  impulse,  steadily,  and  with  patience. 
Getting  a  big  Government  measure- 
like  tbe  Education  Bill,  for  instance- 


through  Parliament  Is,  Indeed,  a  labor- 
delicate,  difficult,  and  complicated— to 
which  ability,  experience,  and  judg- 
ment of  the  highest  order  are  devoted. 
A  Bill  bas  to  pass  through  no  fewer 
than  five  distinct  and  separate  stages  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  before  the 
last  ceremony  of  all,  the  Royal  Assent, 
makes  it  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has 
to  be  read  tbe  first  time,  and  read  tbe 
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second  time;  it  has  to  pass  through 
Committee,  to  be  reported  to  the  House, 
and  finally  read  the  third  time.  And 
having  passed  through  all  these  five 
stages  in  the  House  in  which  it  is  first 
introduced— always  the  Commons  in  the 
case  of  large  measures  of  legislation- 
it  has  to  go  through  precisely  the  same 
five  stages  in  the  other  House. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
before  a  great  Qovemment  measure  is 
introduced  at  all  into  the  House  of 
Commons  months  of  anxious  thought 
are  spent,  first  on  the  consideration  of 
its  principles,  and  next  on  its  com- 
position in  the  form  of  a  Bill.  Indeed, 
Parliament  is  generally  in  ignorance  of 
what  it  is  to  be  asked  to  sanction  un- 
til the  Minister  has  unfolded  his  plan  of 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
An  outline  of  its  pr(H)osal  is  first  laid 
in  the  rough  before  the  Cabinet  by  the 
Minister,  and,  no  doubt  after  much  con- 
sideration and  discussion,  the  Cabinet 
agn^es  to  particular  proposals  in  con- 
formity with  what  it  conceives  to  be  its 
mandate  from  the  electorate,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  with  the  general 
wishes  and  inclinations  manifested  by 
the  Party  in  the  country. 

Gladstone,  in  his  Diary  for  December, 
1868,  thus  describes  how  he  prepared 
tiie  skeleton  plan  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church:— 

13th— Saw  the  Queen  at  one,  and 
stated  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church. 
It  was  graciously  received.  24th— At 
night,  went  to  work  on  draft  of  Irish 
Church  measure,  feeling  the  impulse. 
25th— Christmas  Day.  Worked  much 
on  Irish  Church  ahhozzo.  Finished  it  at 
night  26th— Revised  the  Irish  Church 
draft  and  sent  it  to  be  copied  with 
notes. 

Next  came  the  Cabinet  stage: 

Feb.  8,  1869— Cabinet  on  the  heads  of 
Irish  Church  Bill.  9th— Cabinet  We 
completed  the  heads  of  the  Irish  Church 
measure  to  my  great  satisfaction. 


Then  comes  the  work  of  embodying  in 
a  Bill  of  the  prescribed  form,  divided 
into  many  clauses,  which  again  are 
sub-divided  into  sections,  the  principles 
agreed  upon  by  the  Cabinet  This  is 
done  by  Government  draughtsmen, 
who  are  eminent  lawyers,  adepts  in 
the  use  of  the  legal  verbiage— curious 
and  quaint  and  circumlocutory— which 
custom  ordains  must  be  employed  in 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  which  the  lay 
mind  often  finds  so  difllcult  to  under- 
stand and  the  legal  sometimes  inter- 
prets in  various  senses. 

Before  a  Bill  can  be  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  leave  must  be 
asked  and  obtained.  A  notice  to  the 
following  effect  appears  on  the  "Or- 
ders of  the  Day"— or  the  daily  agenda 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  House: 

Mr.  Birrell.— Bill  to  make  furtlier  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  education  in 
England  and  Wales. 

What  is  to  be  done  has  been  settled 
outside  the  House  in  the  Cabinet  Not 
only  have  the  principles  of  the  measure 
been  determined,  but  its  very  details 
have  been  elaborated.  All  that  now  re- 
mains is  to  inform  the  House  of  Com- 
mons what  exactly  it  is  to  be  invited 
to  sanction.  On  the  appointed  day  ac- 
cordingly the  Minister  moves  his  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill, 
which  he  accompanies  with  a  long 
speech  explanatory  of  the  BilFs  provi- 
sions. It  is  sometimes  said  that  this 
really  means  the  transfer  of  the  power 
of  legislation  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  Cabinet;  that  the  House, 
in  fact,  is  simply  a  sort  of  automatic 
machine  for  registering  the  edicts  of 
the  Ministry.  But  what  other  proce- 
dure is  possible?  Tlie  House  itself  can- 
not draw  up  the  Bill.  That  can  only 
be  done  by  the  Minister,  aided  by  the 
trained  and  experienced  offlcials  of  his 
Department,  who  are  practically  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  conditions  of  the 
situation.     In  such  hasty  criticisms  the 
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important  fact  Is  also  forgotten  that 
these  Bills,  though  prepared  by  the 
Cabinet,  are  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  political  views  of  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  case  of  an  important  measure  ' 
which  arouses  Party  feeling,  the  Oppo- 
sition at  once  states  its  objection  to 
the  Bill's  contentious  principles;  but  it 
is  customary  to  allow  the  motion  for 
leave  to  introduce  the  Bill  to  pass  un- 
challenged by  a  division.  The  Bill  is 
printed  and  circulated  only  after  it  has 
been  read  the  first  time,  and,  of  course, 
until  its  provisions  are  fully  before  the 
House  no  determination  can  properly 
be  come  to  by  the  Opposition  as  to  the 
action  to  be  talsen  in  regard  to  it 
Therefore  the  usage  of  allowing  a  Bill 
to  be  introduced  unchallenged  is  rarely 
departed  from,  and  only  when  In  the 
opinion  of  some  section  of  the  House 
grave  and  urgent  reasons  exist  for 
fighting  it  even  from  the  first 

Leave  having  been  given  unani- 
mously, or  carried  on  a  division,  the 
Minister  brings  in  the  Bill.  It  is  a 
very  short  and  simple  ceremony.  The 
Minister  goes  down  to  the  Bar,  and 
walking  up  the  floor  to  the  table,  amid 
the  welcoming  cheers  of  his  supporters, 
hands  the  Clerk  what  purports  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Bill.  It  is  but  a  dummy 
copy,  usually  a  folded  sheet  of  paper 
with  the  title  of  the  Bill  written  upon 
it.  Indeed,  I  have  occasionally  seen 
a  Minister,  on  obtaining  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill,  pick  up  from  the  table  the 
nearest  sheet  of  notepaper  to  hand,  and 
while  the  House  rang  loud  and  long 
with  the  applause  of  his  Party  sol- 
emnly hand  the  Clerk  that  piece  of 
virgin  paper  as  a  copy  of  the  great 
measure. 

It  is  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  that  the  battle  over 
its  proposals  really  begins.  There  is 
a  long  debate— its  length  being  deter- 
mined by  the  importance  or  contentious 
nature  of  the  measure— in  the  course  of 


which  the  principles  of  the  Bill  are  at- 
tacked by  the  Opposition,  and  de- 
fended by  the  Ministers  and  their  sup- 
porters, on  broad  and  general  lines. 
A  hostile  amendment  is  moved.  Some- 
times it  is  declaratory  of  the  chief 
objections  to  the  Bill.  Sometimes 
It  runs  simply— "That  this  Bill  be 
read  the  second  time  this  day  six 
months,*'  which,  in  a  roundabout  way, 
amounts  to  a  motion  for  its  rejection. 
The  debate  is  closed  by  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  Bill  in  the  division 
lobbies,  and  if  the  motion  for  the*  sec- 
ond reading  be  carried— a  foregone  con- 
clusion in  the  case  of  a  Government 
measure— the  principles  of  the  Bill,  gen- 
erally, are  supposed  to  have  received 
the  approval  of  the  House. 

Then  comes  the  most  important  stage 
of  all,  and  the  most  critical— the  Com- 
mittee stage,  during  which  the  proposals 
of  the  Bill  are  considered,  separately 
and  in  detail,  and  efforts  made  to 
amend  them  or  reject  them.  But,  oc- 
casionally, * 'instructions  to  the  Com- 
mittee*' are  found  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  House  getting  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill.  B^ourteen  instructions,  for  in- 
stance, were  put  on  **the  paper"  in  the 
case  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893. 
The  Committee  on  a  Bill  have  general 
powers  to  make  such  amendments  as 
they  think  flt,  provided  they  are  rele- 
vant to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Bill. 
The  purpose  of  an  *'instruction"  to  the 
Committee  is  to  enable  them  to  amend 
or  alter  the  Bill  in  certain  particulars 
which  they  would  have  authority  to  do 
under  their  general  powers.  In  other 
words,  the  object  of  an  "Instruction" 
usually  is  to  empower  the  Committee 
to  extend  or  limit  the  scope  of  the  Bill 
in  a  way  not  contemplated  by  its  au- 
thors, and  hostile  to  the  purpose  they 
have  in  view.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  "instructions"  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  aimed  at  a  contem- 
poraneous settlement  of  the  Irish  land 
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question;  and  another  proposed  tliat 
there  should  also  be  a  redistribution  of 
seats.  But  Mr.  Speaker  Peel,  by  a 
stroke  of  authority,  unique  for  its 
sweeping  character  perhaps  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chair,  which  in  a  House 
governed  by  precedent  has  had  tiie  ef- 
fect of  enormously  increasing  the  power 
of  the  Speaker,  declared  that,  with  one 
exception,  the  whole  of  the  *instruc- 
tions'*  were  out  of  order.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  if  the 
Speaker  had  ruled  otherwise  the  ''in- 
structions'' would  have  been  adopted, 
and  that  a  land  measure,  and  a  reform 
measure— to  say  nothing  of  the  alms 
of  tile  other  eleven  "instructions**— 
would  have  been  included  in  the  scope 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  18d3.  If  an 
''instruction**  is  in  order  it  is  moved 
and  debated  like  other  motions,  and  its 
fate— which  is,  generally,  rejection— is 
decided  in  the  division  lobbies. 

The  House  goes  into  Committee  on  a 
Bill  simply  enough.  The  Clerk  reads 
the  UUe  of  the  Bill— "The  Education 
(England  and  Wales)  Bill— Committee.** 
"The  question  is  that  I  do  now  leave 
the  chair,**  says  the  Speaker.  "As 
many  as  are  of  that  opinion  will  say 
'Aye*;  the  contrary,  'No.*  I  think  the 
'Ayes*  have  it**  As  his  declaration  is 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  he  adds, 
positively,  "The  'Ayes*  have  it,'*  and 
forthwith  steps  down  from  the  Chair 
and  quits  the  chamber.  The  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  who  sits  in  a  big  chair  at  the 
Bar,  walks  up  the  floor,  lifts  the  mace 
from  the  table,  and  places  it  out  of 
sight  beneath.  The  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees takes  his  seat  at  the  table,  not 
in  the  Speaker*s  high  chair,  but  in  tiie 
low  chair  of  the  principal  Clerk. 

The  House  is  now  in  Committee.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  House  without  the 
Speaker.  Members  are  provided  with 
copies  of  the  Bill,  and  a  separate  paper 
containing  the  amendments  which  have 
been  handed  in,  days  before,  to  the 
clerks.     The  amendment  paper,  as  it  is 


called,  is  divided  into  sections,  each 
opening  with  a  clause  of  the  Bill  in 
regular  order,  and  containing  all  the 
amendments  put  down  to  that  clause. 
If  the  Bill  be  very  contentious,  the 
amendment  paper  is  a  document  of 
many  pages.  It  is  at  this  stage  that 
the  direct  influence  of  tiie  House  at 
large  om  the  legislative  proposals  of  the 
Government  is  brought  into  operation. 
In  the  flrst  instance  the  House  must 
necessarily  allow  the  Cabinet  to  draw 
up  the  Bill,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
departmental  officials,  trained  to  the 
task  by  experience  and  study,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  political  principles  of 
tiie  majority.  Now  comes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  House  to  express  its  view, 
and  opinions  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Bill  in  detail,  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  their  improvement 

The  flrst  amendment  considered  is, 
of  course,  the  flrst  amendment  put 
down  to  Clause  1.  It  is  moved  by  the 
member  in  whose  name  it  stands  on 
the  paper.  A  reply  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  is  given  by  the  Minister 
in  charge  of  the  BilL  He  may  accept 
the  amendment,  but  he  generally  op- 
poses it  At  any  rate,  there  follows 
a  discussion  on  the  proposal,  the  fate 
of  which  is  usually  decided  by  a  divi- 
sion. So  the  amendments  to  a  clause 
are  dealt  with  in  regular  order  as  they 
appear  on  the  paper.  For  some  time 
the  amendment  paper  shows  no  appre- 
ciable sign  of  diminution,  as  fresh 
amendments  may  be  put  down  at  any 
period  of  the  Committee  stage  to  any 
clause  of  the  Bill  not  yet  considered. 
As  a  consequence,  the  printing  bill 
which  the  taxpayers  have  to  meet  is 
swelled  enormously.  While  a  Bill  is  in 
Committee  the  amendments  to  it  are 
reprinted  every  nlg^t  and  distributed 
in  the  morning,  with  other  Parliamen- 
tary papers,  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

It  is  customary  for  big  controversial 
measures  to  occupy  a  month  or  two 
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in  Committee.  Such  Bills  are  dis- 
cussed, not  only  clause  by  clause,  but 
word  by  word.  A  member  can  speak 
but  once  on  any  question  when  the 
House  is  sitting.  He  may  spealc  as 
many  times  as  he  pleases  on  any  ques- 
tion in  Committee.  In  fact  debate  on 
an  amendment  may  be  protracted  to 
any  length,  according  to  the  number 
and  volubility  of  Members  who  desire 
to  talk  on  it,  if  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  Bill  does  not  lose  patience  and 
bring  the  discussion  to  an  end  by  mov- 
ing the  closure.  Debate  in  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  is  much  more  busi- 
nesslike than  debate  in  the  House  with 
the  Speaker  in  the  Chair.  There  is, 
occasionally,  a  set  debate  on  an  im- 
portant amendment— a  "field  night"— on 
which  all  the  oratorical  forces  of 
each  Party  are  brought  into  action; 
but,  as  a  rule,  in  Committee,  Mem- 
bers talk  in  a  conversational  fashion, 
and  argue  the  points  in  brief  pointed 
speeches. 

The  Bill,  as  I  have  said,  is  consid- 
ered clause  by  clause.  When  all  the 
amendments  to  a  clause  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  Chairman  puts  the  ques- 
tion—"Clause  1"  or  "Clause  20"  (as  the 
case  may  be)  "the  question  is  that  this 
clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill," '  or,  if 
it  has  undergone  alteration,  "that  this 
clause  as  amended  stand  part  of  the 
Bill,"  and  on  that  question  the  princi- 
ple of  the  clause  may  be  again  debated, 
no  matter  how  minutely  it  may  have 
been  discussed,  as  amendment  after 
amendment  was  moved  to  the  clause. 
A  Bill  is  not  rejected  in  Committee. 
If,  however,  a  vital  principle  of  a  Bill 
is  successfully  attacked,  or,  if  an  im- 
portant clause  is  rejected,  the  Bill  is 
not  only  dropped,  but  the  Administra- 
tion, on  whom  a  vote  of  censure  has,  in 
fact,  been  indirectly  passed,  reslgrns— 
thus  throwing  upon  the  Opposition  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  Gov- 
ernment—or appeals  to  the  country  to 
decide  the  issue  in  a  General  Election. 


Nevertheless,  a  Bill  occasionally  un- 
dergoes substantial  alteration  or  expan- 
sion in  Committee  without  bringing 
disaster  to  the  Crovemment  The  Min- 
ister in  charge  puts  down  many 
amendments  with  a  view  to  removing 
defects  in  the  measure  from  his  point 
of  view,  and  these,  of  course,  are  car- 
ried. Modifications  proposed  by  fol- 
lowers of  the  Government  are  also  of- 
ten accepted.  Moreover,  there  are 
compromises  designed  to  grain  support 
for  the  Ministry  by  satisfying  the 
claims  of  important  minorities,  or  to 
disarm  or  appease  the  Opposition,  but 
leaving  unaffected  the  main  principle 
of  the  measure.  All  the  ability  of  the 
House— its  practical  experience,  its  ac- 
quired knowledge— are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  improvement  of  a  big  Bill  in 
Committee,  and  when  at  last  that  stage 
is  concluded,  when  the  Chairman  puts 
the  question,  "That  I  report  this  Bill 
with  amendments  to  the  House,"  and 
it  is  agreed  to,  there  has  been  fash- 
ioned as  good  a  piece  of  legislative 
workmanship  as  is  possible  for  the 
trained  intelligence  of  the  Legislature 
to  effect  working  under  the  limitations 
of  the  Party  system. 

The  House  of  Commons  recognized  in 
1882  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  do 
itself,  and  within  its  own  Chamber,  the 
vast  amount  of  legislative  work,  which, 
owing  to  the  ever  widening  extension 
in  all  directions  of  the  operations  of 
Government  it  is  now  called  upon  to 
perform.  It  decided,  therefore,  to  dele- 
gate some  of  its  functions  to  Commit- 
tees or  sections  of  itself.  It  appointed 
two  Standing  Committees  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  Bills  relating  to  law 
and  to  trade.  These  Committees  are 
respectively  known  as  the  "Grand  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Bills,"  and  the  "Grand 
Committee  on  Trade  Bills."  This  devo- 
lution of  work  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  valuable  reforms  ever  introduced 
into  our  Parliamentary  procedure. 
Each  Standing  Committee  consists  of 
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sixty-eight  Members,  and  is  intended  to 
be  a  sort  of  microcosm  of  the  whole 
House,  having  upon  it  a  proportional 
representation  of  the  various  parties, 
interests  or  classes  in  the  Assembly, 
mie  Members  are  nominated  by  the 
Ck>mmittee  of  Selection— a  small  body 
of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  men 
in  the  House,  appointed  for  this  special 
purpose,  who  are  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  all  parties  and  all  sec- 
tions of  opinion  in  the  House  fairly 
represented  on  these  Grand  Commit- 
tees. The  Committee  of  Selection  also 
add  to  the  Grand  Committee,  as  spe- 
cialists, fifteen  Members  who  are  con- 
versant witii  the  subject  of  the  particu- 
lar Bill  which  has  been  sent  to  it  for 
consideration. 

Accordingly,  when  a  Bill  dealing  with 
questions  of  law  or  with  trade  matters 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  way  already  de- 
scribed, and  is  read  the  first  time,  and 
the  second  time,  it  is  committed  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  law  or  on  trade, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Each  Standing 
Committee  sits,  with  a  Chairman,  in 
one  of  the  Committee-rooms  upstairs, 
from  12  o'clock  until  the  hour  the 
House  meets,  on  alternate  days,  un- 
til its  labors  are  over.  Twenty  mem- 
bers form  a  quorum.  Clause  after 
clause  is  considered,  amended^  rejected, 
or  adopted,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
a  Bill  before  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  These  Standing  Committees 
impose  a  heavy  additional  strain  upon 
the  Members  who  are  nominated  to 
serve  on  them.  But  the  burden  is,  as  a 
rule,  cheerfully  borne.  Many  a  Mem- 
ber of  talent  and  business  capacity, 
who,  probably  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
glib,  eloquent  tongue,  has  failed  to 
make  himself  a  prominent  figure  on  the 
larger  stage  of  the  House,  transfers  his 
ambition  for  distinction  to  the  rather 
obscure  shades  of  the  Committee-rooms. 
The  reporters  are  admitted  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Standing  Committees,  but 


the  newspapers  allot  to  the  discussions 
not  a  tithe  of  the  space  which  they 
would  devote  to  the  same  Bills  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House;  and  no 
record  of  the  proceedings  is  taken  by 
shorthand  writers  for  the  Parliament 
tary  Debates  (as  "Hansard"  is  now 
known),  although  similar  proceedings 
on  identical  Bills  in  the  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  are  fully  reported. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
this  incentive  of  publicity  to  devotion 
to  duty— or  perhaps,  as  some  should 
say,  because  of  its  absence— the  details 
of  Bills  BO  referred  to  Standing  Com- 
mittees are  carefully  considered,  the 
discussions  are  brief  and  to  the  pointy 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  go  through  this  ordeal  will  bear 
favorable  comparison,  as  regards  free- 
dom from  blots  and  contradictions,  with 
the  statutes  that  have  passed  through 
the  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

When  a  Bill  has  emerged  trium- 
phantly from  the  Committee  stage  the 
worst  of  its  troubles  are  over,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  least  The 
Speaker  is  sent  for— if  the  Committee 
be  one  of  the  whole  House— the  mace  is 
again  placed  upon  the  table  and  the 
House  resumes.  The  Chairman  of 
Committees,  standing  by  the  Chair  ' 
with  a  copy  of  the  Bill  in  his  hand,  re- 
ports to  the  Speaker  that  the  measure 
has  passed  through  Committee.  If  a 
Bill  be  reported  to  the  House  without 
amendment  it  may  be  read  a  third  time 
forthwith,  and  its  career  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  thus  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation. But  as  that  never  happens  in 
the  case  of  a  big  Government  measure, 
a  day  is  fixed  for  the  fourth  stage  of  a 
Bill,  known  as  "the  report  stage,"  and 
the  Bill  is  reprinted  if  It  has  been  at 
all  amended  in  Committee. 

On  the  report  stage  amendments  may 
again  be  moved  to  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  or  new  clauses  may  be  proposed, 
or  the  Bill  may  even  be  reccmimitted  to 
the   Committee  again,   if  it  has  been 
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found  that  matters  which  can  only  be 
properly  dealt  with  in  that  stage  have 
been  overlooked.  However,  the  report 
stage  is  usually  brief,  the  amendments 
being  generally  confined  to  points  that 
have  not  been  dealt  with  in  Committee. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  controversial  Bill  which  has 
been  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Standing  Committees  the  deliberations 
upstairs  have  little  restraining  influence 
on  the  same  questions  being  debated  at 
length  in  the  House  on  the  report  stage, 
Then  comes  the  fifth  and  last  stage  of 
the  Bill— "the  third  reading."  There  is 
a  set  debate  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  Bill  are  attacked  and  defended,  as 
at  the  second,  reading  stage.  But  the 
Bill  cannot  now  be  altered  in  any  way. 
It  must  be  either  adopted  or  rejected, 
and  that  question  is  decided  by  a  divi- 
sion. Of  course,  it  is  read  the  third 
time.  The  defeat  of  a  Bill  on  its  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence. 

The  Bill  then  goes  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  the  custom  formerly 
for  the  Minister  in  charge  of  a  Bill 
which  passed  the  Commons  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  Lords.  The  second  Reform 
Bill  was  brought  up  to  the  Lords  on 
September  22,  1831,  by  Ix)rd  John  Rus- 
sell, who  had  conducted  it  through  the 
Commons,  and  Lord  Althorp,  the 
Leader  of  the  House.  The  Ministers 
were  accompanied  by  close  on  two  hun- 
dred Whig  Members,  who  assembled  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
burst  into  loud  cheers  when  Lord  John 
Russell  handed  the  Bill  to  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Brougham.  But  a  different  pro- 
cedure is  now  followed.  The  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons  brings  the  Bill 
to  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  hands  it  over  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Parliaments.  *'A  message  from 
the  Commons,"  says  the  Clerk  of  tiie 
Parliaments,  **desiring  your  lordships* 
concurrence  in  the  first  reading  of  the 
Education  Bill."     The  Bill  is  then  read 


the  first  time;  and  is  again  reprinted 
for  distribution  among  the  Peers. 

The  Commons,  by  insisting  that  all 
great  measures  should  be  initiated  and 
moulded  by  them,  and  then  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  would  seem  tacitly  to 
acknowledge  that  the  proper  function 
of  the  Peers  is  to  amend  and  revise  the 
legislation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But,  as  a  rule,  these  Bills  reach  the 
Lords  under  conditions  which  afford 
insufllcient  time  for  due  deliberation 
and  revision.  For  months  the  Lords 
are  comparatively  inactive.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Session,  having  no 
work  to  do,  they  sit,  day  after  day, 
scarcely  long  enough  to  boil  an  egg. 
Then  towards  the  end  of  the  Session, 
in  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August,  the 
Bills  come  tumbling  up  in  crowds  from 
the  Commons.  In  1905  a  most  instruct- 
ive return  was  prepared  in  the  House 
of  Lords  showing  (1)  the  dates  upon 
which  Bills  mentioned  in  the  Speeches 
from  the  Throne  during  the  last  Parlia- 
ment were  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  (2)  the  dates  when  such 
Bills  were  transmitted  to  the  Lords.    In 

1901  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Bill, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  28,  did  not  reach  the  Lords  till 
August  14,  the  same  date  as  the  Youth- 
ful Offenders*  Bill,  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  20.      In 

1902  the  Licensing  Bill,  submitted  to 
the  Commons  on  January  30,  was 
not  read  a  first  time  in  the  Lords 
until  July,  while  the  autumn  sitting, 
which  was  held  that  year,  had  begun 
before  the  London  Water  Bill,  the  Pa- 
tent Law  Amendment  Bill,  and  the  Ed- 
ucation Bill,  presented  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  respectively,  reached 
the  Peers.  In  1903  the  Peers  had  to 
wait  until  the  month  of  July  was  nearly 
ended  before  they  could  deal  with  the 
great  Irish  Land  Bill  and  the  London 
Education  Bill,  introduced  In  the  Com- 
mons iu  March  and  April  respectively. 
In  1904  the  Licensing  Bill,  presented  to 
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the  Commons  on  April  20,  was  sent  up 
to  the  Lords  on  July  29,  while  the  £d- 
ueatiou  (Local  Authority'  Default)  Bill 
and      the     Shop     Hours     Bill,      both 
of  which  originated   in  the  Commons 
on    April    26,    were    respectively    re- 
ceived   by    the    Lords   on    August    10 
and   August    IL       Yet   a    Bill   in   the 
House  of  Lords  has  to  pass  through 
the  same  identical  five  stages  again,  as 
in    the    Commons.       The    Lords    may 
agree  with  the  Commons  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  measure  by  reading  it  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  yet  may  alter  it  substan- 
tially in  matters  of  detail  during  the 
Committee  stage.     But,  however  trivial 
the  alteration  may  be,  the  Bill,  after  it 
has  passed   the   third   reading   in  the 
Lords,  comes  back  again  to  the  other 
House  for  the  consent  of  the  Commons 
to  the  Peers*  amendments.     The  Com- 
mons may  agree  or  may  not  agree  with 
the   Lords  in  their  amendments.      If 
they  agree,  well  and  good.    If  they  re- 
fuse to  agree,  the  Lords'  amendments 
are  struck  out  and  the  Bill  is  sent  back 
to  "the  other  place"  (as  the  House  of 
Lords  is  called  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons)  in   its   original   form.       Should 
both  Houses  remain  inflexible  the  Bill 
is  dropped,  at  least  for  the  Session,  and 
the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  electorate, 
in  whom  the  ultimate  controlling  power 
is  vested.      It  is  on  compromise,  how- 
ever, that  the  smooth  working  of  the 
Constitution  -depends,   and    usually    a 
compromise   smooths,   in   the  end,  the 
differences   between   the   two   Houses. 
The  Bill  accordingly  is  passed,  and  re- 
mains with  the  Lords  for  the  Royal  As- 
sent which   it  must  receive   in   order 
to  acquire  validity. 

Such  is  the  long  and  elaborate  process 
by  which  a  Bill  passes  through  both 
Houses  towards  its  transfoimation  into 
an  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  Royal  As- 
sent. Nevertheless,  a  Bill  may  pass 
through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses  of 
I*nrliament  and  receive  the  Royal  As- 
Hcut   in   the   course   of   a    single   day. 


Such  rapid  law-making  is  secured  by 
the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders 
of   both   Houses   which    regulate   pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  Bills.    It  is  resorted 
to  only  in  a  national  crisis.     The  Bill 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  in  Ireland  during  the  Fenian 
troubles  in  1866,  and  the  Explosive  Bill 
during  the  dynamite  scare  in  1883,  were 
each    passed    in    a    single    day.     The 
Standing  Orders  are  also  suspended  by 
common  agreement  towards  the  end  of 
a  Session,  in  order  to  wind  up  business 
quickly.      Owing  to  the  facilities  af- 
forded  by   the   telegraph   and   special 
trains    for    rapid    ^mmunication    the 
Royal  Assent  is  often  given  by  Com- 
mission at  the  end  of  the  Session  to 
measures  within  two  hours  of  the  third 
reading  by  the  Lords.     The  King,  say, 
is  at  Windsor.      The  Commission,  con- 
taining the   titles  of  all   the   Bills  to 
which   agreement   by   both   Houses   is 
expected   has  been  despatched  to  his 
Majestj'.     On  the  day  of  prorogation  a 
telegram    that   the   Bills   have  passed 
through  all  their  stages  is  sent  to  the 
King,  and  be  forthwith  sends  a  mes- 
senger by  special  train  to  London  with 
the  Letters  Patent,  authorizing  the  giv- 
ing of  the  Royal  Assent  by  Commission. 
The  most  curious,  and  certainly  the 
most  picturesque,  scene  to  be  witnessed 
at  St.  Stephen's  in  connection  with  the 
evolution  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  the 
announcement  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  Royal  Assent.      In  theory,  it  is 
from  the  King  all  legislation  proceeds. 
Parliament  but  agrees.      All   statutes 
open  with  what  is  called  "the  enacting 
clause."  which  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  ex- 
cellent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  and  Commons,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same. 

In  practice,  however,  the  power  of  the 
Crown  in  regard  to  legislation  has 
never,  since  the   reign  of  Henry   VI., 
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been  more  than  a  right  to  express  as- 
sent or  dissent  to  Bills  which  have 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
Thla  right,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  still  exists.  There- 
fore, before  anj  Bill  which  has  passed^ 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  Is  declared 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land  It  must  be 
presented  to  the  King  and  receive  the 
Royal  Assent  But  Bills  are  not  now 
laid  before  the  Sovereign  that  he  may 
exercise  his  Independent  Judgment  upon 
them,  rejecting  some  and  approving 
others  as  he  thinks  fit  The  "veto"  of 
the  Sovereign  to  reject  Bills  according 
to  the  bias  of  his  own  personal  views 
has  completely  lapsed.  He  could  not 
personally  say  **nay*'  to  any  of  them. 
He  Is  bound,  of  course,  to  act  on  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  Constltutlou  it 
still  exists  unimpaired  In  all  Its  pristine 
force.  The  ficton,  however,  has  Its 
uses.  Just  as  the  assent  of  the  Crown 
Is  really  the  assent  of  the  Ministers,  by 
whom  the  Bills  have  been  Introduced, 
so  the  veto  of  the  Crown  Is  really  the 
veto  of  the  Ministers.  It  affords  to 
Ministers  the  opportunity  of  dropping 
a  Bill,  even  after  It  has  passed  be- 
yond the  control  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament If  It  were  found  desirable  at 
the  twelfth  hour  not  to  place  a  Bill  on 
the  Statute  Book,  the  Sovereign  need 
only  say  **Nay,"  on  the  advice  of  the 
Ministers,  and  the  measure  would  be 
as  dead  as  If  It  had  been  rejected  on  a 
division  In  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Even  In  the  days  of  George  III.,  who 
endeavored  to  rule  as  well  as  to  reign, 
the  giving  of  the  Royal  Assent  was  but 
a  matter  of  form.  Lord  Eldon  has  told 
the  story  of  his  visit  as  Lord  Chancellor 
to  Kew  to  obtain  the  assent  of  George 
III.  to  certain  measures.  He  was  read- 
ing a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  Bills  and 
explaining  briefly  their  provisions,  when 
the  King  Interrupting  him  said,  "You 
are  not  acting  correctly.    You  should  do 


one  of  two  things:  either  bring  me 
down  the  Bills  for  my  perusal,  or  say 
as  Thurlow  once  said  to  me  on  a  like 
occasion.  Having  read  several  of  the 
Bills,  Thurlow  stopped  and  said  to  me, 
*It  Is  all  damned  nonsense  trying  to 
make  you  understand  them,  and  you 
had  better  consent  to  them  at  once." ' 
What  really  happens  now  Is  that, 
when  a  number  of  Bills  await  the 
Royal  Assent  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
their  titles  are  submitted  to  the  King 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  are  set 
forth  In  the  Letters  Patent  signed  by 
the  King  and  Issued  under  the  Great 
Seal,  appointing  a  Royal  Commission, 
consisting  of  five  peers,  to  go  through 
the  strange  and  picturesque  ceremony 
of  approving  these  Bills  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty.  Then  the  House  of  Lords 
meets  for  the  ceremony.  The  five 
Lords  Commissioners  are  seen  In  scar- 
let robes  and  three-cornered  hats,  all  In 
a  row,  on  a  bench  beneath  the  Imposing 
Throne.  In  front  of  them  Is  the  scar- 
let Woolsack— like  a  comfortable  well- 
padded  lounge— on  which  rests  the  glit- 
tering Mace  and  the  embroidered  sachet 
which  is  supposed  to  hold  the  Great 
Seal.  The  centre  figure  is  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  At  a  nod  from  him  "Black 
Rod,"  the  messenger  of  the  Lords,  goes 
to  the  Lower  Chamber  to  summon  the 
Commons,  as  both  Houses  must  be 
present  at  the  ceremony,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  returns  with  Mr.  Speaker, 
attended  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  Members  who 
congregate  at  the  Bar  or  overflow  Into 
their  galleries.  The  Lords  Commission- 
ers retain  their  seats  when  the  Speaker 
and  the  Commons  appear  at  the  Bar, 
but  they  raise  their  hats  In  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  profound  bow  of  the 
First  Commoner.  The  Reading  Clerk 
at  the  table  gabbles  through  the  Royal 
Commission,  a  long  proclamation  en- 
grossed on  parchment  In  which  Is  set 
forth,  with  much  circumlocution.  In  the 
name  of  the  King,  that  bis  Majesty  has 
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appointed  "our  most  trusted  jind  well- 
beloved  councillor"  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  '*our  most  dear  cousins  and  coun* 
cillors,"  or  "our  well-beloved  and  faith- 
ful councillors,"  naming  the  other  Com- 
missioners—each peer  doffing  his  hat  at 
the  mention  of  his  name  and  title— to 
signify  the  Royal  Assent  by  Commis- 
sion to  Bills.      Then  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ments take  up  positions,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  table.      The  Clerk  of  the 
Crown,  standing  on  the  Opposition  side 
with  a  list  of  the  Bills  awaiting  the 
Royal  Assent,  bows  to  the  Commission- 
ers and  reads  the  title  of  the  first  Bill 
on  his  list      The  Clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ments,  standing  on  the   Government 
^e,  then  discharges  his  important  du- 
ties in  the  ceremony.    He  first  bows 
to  the  Commissioners,  then  turns  and 
bows  to  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  Commons 
at  the  Bar,  and  declares  to  them  the 
Royal  Assent  in  the  Norman  French 
phrase,  "Le  roy  le  veult,"  or  "The  King 
wills  it"      The   Bill  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  Act  of  Parliament    The 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  again  bows  to  the 
Commissioners,  reads  the  title  of  an- 
otiier  Bill,  bows  once  more,  and  again 
the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  bows  first 
to  the  Commissioners,  then  to  the  Com- 
mons, and  again  declares  "Le  roy  le 
veult"    And  so  on  till  the  list  of  Bills 
is  exhausted. 

There  is,  however,  a  change  made 
now  and  then  in  the  form  of  words 
in  which  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments 
announces  the  Royal  Assent  If  the 
measure  be  a  private  Bill,  such  as  a 
Bill  empowering  a  gas,  or  water,  or 
railway  company  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions, he  says:  "Soit  fait  comme  ii  est 
desire";  or  should  the  Bill  bei  one  for 
granting  subsidi^  to  the  Crown,  he 
gays:  "Le  roy  remercie  ses  bon  sujets, 
acoepte  leur  benevolence,  et  ainsi  le 
veult" 

# 

If  the  Sovereign  thought  fit  to  refuse 
assent  to  a  Bill— not  because  its  provi- 
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sions  were  repugnant  to  him  personally, 
but  because  he  was  advised  to  do  so 
by  his  Ministers— the*  Clerk  would  de- 

* 

Clare  it  in  the  mild  fashion  of  "Le  roy 
avisera,"  or  "the  King  will  consider  it" 
But  not  since  1707,  when  Queen  Anne 
withheld  her  aprpoval  of  a  "Bill  for  the 
Militia  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  Scotland,"  has  this  power  of  re- 
jection been  exercised  by  the  Sovereign 
personally. 

The  use  of  Norman-French  in  this  cer- 
emony in  a  survival  of  the  days  long, 
long  ago,  when  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  supposed  to  be 
the  ruler  also  of  France.  The  year 
1707,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Royal  prerogative  of  refusing  assent 
to  a  Bill  was  last  exercised,  was  also 
remarkable  for  an  attempt  to  establish 
by  legislation  the  giving  of  the  Royal 
Assent  to  Bills  in  ^e  English  tongue— 
the  tongue  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell 
gave  his  assent  to  Bills  passed  during 
the  Commonwealth.  A  Bill  with  that 
object  in  view  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  that  Chamber,  and  had 
reached  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  terminated  its  career.  Curi- 
ously enough  no  attempt  was  ever  af- 
terwards made  to  revive  it 

An  Act  comes  into  operation  the  mo- 
ment the  Royal  Assent  has  been  given, 
unless  some  time  for  the  commence- 
ment of  its  operation  is  provided  in  the 
measure  itself,  which  is  usually  the 
case;  and  accordingly  the  Cl^k  of  the 
Parliaments  is  require:  ^.o  endorse  on 
every  Act,  Immediately  after  its  title, 
the  day,  the  month,  and  the  year  the 
Royal  Assent  was  given  to  it 

Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  proclaimed 
or  promulgated  in  any  way.  They  are 
printed  "by  authority"  by  the  King's 
printers— which  ensures  their  accept- 
ance as  correct  in  every  court  of  jus- 
tice. Two  copies  are  specially  printed 
on  vellum.    One  Is  for  preservation  In 
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the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  deposited  in 
the  Victoria  Tower,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  official  copy.  The  other  is  sent  to 
the  Record  Office.  But  that  is  all  that 
is  done  in  the  way  of  bringing  Acts  of 
Parliament  under  .the  notice  of  the 
King's  subjects.  Nevertheless,  all  sub- 
jects are  bound  to  take  note  of  the  law. 
A  violation  of  a  statute  is  not  e^cten- 
uated  by  a  plea  of  ignorance.  The 
whole  nation  is,  in  strict  constitutional 

The  MoDtbly  Bariew. 


theory,  present  within  the  walls  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminister  when  the  Es- 
tates  of  the  Realm  are  engaged  In  the 
making  of  legislation.  Therefore,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  requires  no  public 
notification  in  the  country.  In  prac- 
tice, of  course,  a  subject  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  entrance  as  a  spectator 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  but  of 
that  little  detail  the  Constitution  takea 
u'o  count 

Michael  MacDonagh. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  AINGER 


Probably  it  was  with  "mixed  feel- 
ings'* that  Canon  Ainger's  friends  first 
learned  of  the  proposal  to  write  his  life; 
for  it  was  a  life  lived,  as  he  himself 
phrased  it,  in  a  backwater,  out  of  the 
main  stream  of  events,  with  no  inci- 
dents but  its  books,  read  or  written,  its 
public  and  domestic  pieties,  and  its 
friendships.  A  sketch,  tenderly  remi- 
niscent, had  been  drawn  by  a  life-long 
friend,  the  Master  of  Peterhouse,  In 
the  pages  of  MaemUlan;  and  this  had 
been  supplemented  by  two  brilliant 
studies  of  his  social  personality  from 
the  sympathetic  pencil  of  Miss  Edith 
Sichel.  With  these  various  impressions 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  rest  con- 
tent, leaving  his  pictures  of  other  men. 
Lamb  and  Hood,  with  whom  be  had  not 
a  little  in  common,  to  be  his  own  best 
memorial.  However,  it  was  thought 
right  to  attempt  a  more  formal  biogra- 
phy, and  Miss  Sichel  undertook  the 
task,  and  the  result  is  before  us.* 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about 
the  portrait  is  the  pains  that  have  been 
spent  upon  it  It  is  less  brilliantly  ef- 
fective than  Miss  Slchel's  first  sketches; 
but  there  is  continuous  evidence  of  re- 
search, and  of  the  attempt  to  be  Just, 
especially  to  qualities  less  sympathetic 
to    the    artist    than    the    social    gifts 

1  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Alfred  Ainger.** 
By  Edith  Sichel.  New  York:  £.  P.  Dutton  &;Co. 


which  at  first  so  strongly  attracted  her. 
In  the  next  place  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  the  portrait 
is,  in  the  main,  a  true  one.  Artists 
know  by  experience  that,  when  people 
are  shown  portraits  of  their  friends, 
their  first  comments  are  not  in  the  key 
of  praise.  All  Ainger's  friends  will 
probably  make  their  distinguos  here  and 
there.  But  having  done  so,,  they  will 
probably  also  agree  that  the  picture 
could  not,  on  the  whole,  have  been  bet- 
ter done.      Here  is  a  general  sketch: 

It  was  part  of  his  charm  that  he  con- 
trived to  unite  so  many  paradoxes;  mer- 
curial and  formal,  fantastic  and  imbued 
with  sharp  common  sense;  he  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  Ariel  and  of  an 
eighteenth-century  divine.  Charitable  he 
was  more  than  most  men,  and  almost 
as  prejudiced  as  he  was  charitable;  full 
of  deep  Christian  humility,  yet  with 
such  an  eye  for  folly  that  his  tongue 
often  dealt  in  mordant  satire.  A  lover 
of  the  obvious,  but  so  fastidious  that 
he  sometimes  seemed  capricious  or  un- 
just; dependent  on  good  company,  and 
also  a  creature  of  moods,  of  formidable 
silences  which  none  could  break,  till 
some  chance  word  that  took  his  fancy 
changed  the  weather,  and  the  sun  burst 
forth  again. 

Allowing  something  for  style,  that 
strikes  me  as  a  true  description.  But 
I  tliink  the  reconciliation  of  the  para- 
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doxes  lay  iu  the  essential  simplicity 
and  childlikeness  of  the  nature.  There 
is  nothing  so  paradoxical  as  a  child, 
if  its  actions  are  judged  by  the  light 
of  pure  reason  and  not  as  the  expres- 
'  sions  of  the  temperament  from  which 
they  proceed.  Ainger  had  all  a  child's 
dependence  upon  surroundings  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  affection;  not  a  little  of 
its  freakishness,  and  moodiness,  and 
mercurial  sensitiveness  to  spiritual 
weather;  he  had  also  a  child's  whole- 
heartedness  in  its  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  something  of  a  child's  frankness  in 
giving  expression  to  them;  and  at  the 
centre  he  had  a  child's  faith  In  good- 
ness. It  is  not  inconsistent  with  this 
to  say,  as  was  said  of  him  in  Cam- 
bridge days,  that  he  was  a  **born  man 
of  the  world."  His  manners  In  society 
were  marked  by  a  certain  free  formality 
and  engaging  candor,  entirely  unself- 
conscious,  as  of  one  who  was  prepared 
to  be  interested  in  the  people  he  might 
meet;  a  refreshing  contrast  to  a  not 
unfamiliar  type  of  literary  lion  who  en- 
ters company  with  the  air  of  a  superior 
person  who  expects  to  be  bored.  Espe- 
cially in  this  unself-consciousness  and 
Interest  in  his  neighbors  was  he  a  con- 
trast to  most  men  who  have  histrionic 
talent  I  remember  once  asking  a 
Bencher  of  one  of  the  Temples,  now 
dead,  whether  he  had  ever  seen  Ainger 
act;  and  he  replied,  **I  aever  saw  him 
do  anything  else."  The  epigram,  a 
reminiscence  of  Lamb's  repartee  to 
Coleridge,  was  probably  irresistible,  but 
it  struck  me  at  the  time,  apart  from 
its  cruelty,  as  one  of  the  stupidest  judg- 
ments I  had  ever  come  across;  and  ex- 
perience only  confirmed  me  In  my  opin- 
ion. Ainger  was  less  preoccupied  with 
himself  than  any  other  public  man  I 
knew,  partly  from  his  genuine  inter- 
est in  other  people,  partly  from  his 
habit  framed  in  solitude  of  turning 
over  iu  his  memory  the  fine  literature 
with  which  it  was  stored.  When  one 
met  him  on  his  regular  Journey  from 


the  Temple  to  the  Athenseum  it  was 
possible  to  tell  from  the  movement  of 
his  lips  or  the  toss  of  his  hand  that 
he  was  busy  with  some  favorite  pas- 
sage, or  possibly  maturing  some  bon 
mot.  It  is  not  a  little  Interesting  to  find 
him  recommending  to  actors,  as  a  cure 
for  the  besetting  foible  of  their  profes- 
sion, the  practice  of  going  Into  ordinary 
society  and  taking  "a  friendly  and 
wholesome  part  in  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  world."  The  times  when 
he  thought  of  his  dignity  were  occa- 
sions when  he  considered  It  attacked, 
as  when  foolish  hostesses,  who  kuew 
his  powers,  tried  to  get  him  to  exhibit 
them  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
company.  He  was  extremely  resent- 
ful when  some  good-natured  friend 
mentioned  his  histrionic  gifts  at  a  din- 
ner at  which  the  King,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  present  He  thought,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  a  Chaplain  to 
the  Queen  should  not  be  represented 
in  an  undignified  light  before  the  heir 
to  the  throne.  He  was  fond  of  the 
observation  that  the  world  prefers  to 
label  a  man  according  to  his  lowest 
title  to  distinction,  especially  if  that 
title  be  jocular  and  his  profession  a 
serious  one. 

But  I  am  forgetting  Miss  Slcbel, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  compli- 
ment a  reader  of  her  book  can  pay 
her.  I  should  like,  all  the  same,  to  re- 
mark upon  the  skill  with  which  she  has 
woven  Into  her  narrative,  especially  In 
the  early  chapters  where  she  could  not 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  the 
reminiscences  of  this  and  another 
friend,  instead  of  leaving  them,  after 
the  fashion  of  some  modern  biogra- 
phers, side  by  side.  In  great  slabs,  like 
a  series  of  cemetery  monuments.  Bio- 
graphical details  are  kept  In  due  sub- 
ordination to  their  relevancy  to  charac- 
ter. The  portrait  of  Alnger's  father, 
architect  of  the  old  University  College 
Hospital,  shows  us  whence  the  sou  in- 
herited the  twinkle  in  the  ej*es  and  the 
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humorous  mouth;  while  the  two  delight- 
ful photographs  of  Ainger  himself,  one 
labelled  "in  youth,"  the  other  "at  eight- 
een years  of  age"  (though  they  seem  to 
present  him  in  the  same  suit  of  clothes), 
give  us  the  other  side  of  his  character, 
the  thoughtful  boy  in  process  of  being 
shaped  into  the  devoted  minister  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  sermons  of  Frederick 
Maurice  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ChapeL    Af- 
ter spending  some  years  at  a  private 
school     Ainger    attended     classes    at 
King's  College,  London,  where  he  made 
Maurice's  acquaintance  and  fell  under 
bis  spell;  the  other  formative  influence 
he  found  there,  to  which  he  was  never 
tired  of  making  acknowledgment,  was 
that  of  Professor  Brewer.     There,  too, 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  several  life- 
long   friendships;    with    Mr.    Horace 
Smith,  poet  and  magistrate;  Mr.  R.  C. 
Browne,  best  known  for  his  edition  of 
Milton;  and  (though  the  biographer  does 
not  record  the  fact)  with  the  present 
Dean   of   Canterbury.      From    King's 
College  Ainger  went  to  Trinity  Hall, 
where  he  read  first  mathematics,  and 
then  law;  but  his  letters  show  that  his 
real  interests  lay  then,  where  they  re- 
mained always,  in  religion  and  litera- 
ture.     After  his  ordination  he  spent 
four   years  as   curate  at  Alrewas   in 
Staffordshire,  then  he  became  an  as- 
sistant master  at  the  Collegiate  School, 
Sheffield;  finally,  in  186G^  exchanging 
the  post  for  the  Readership  at  the  Tem- 
ple Church,  which  he  held  for  twenty- 
six  years,  when  he  retired,  and  after  a 
brief  Interval  succeeded  Dr.  Vaughan 
as  Master. 

To  most  Londoners  of  the  last  gener-  ' 
atlon,  Ainger  and  the  Temple  were  in- 
separable terms.  He  seemed  an  incar- 
nation of  the  genius  loci.  And  the  natu- 
ral congruity  between  the  two  was  in- 
creased by  Ainger's  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  Lamb,  who,  so  far 
as  the  reading  public  was  concerned, 
was  more  identified  with  the  historic 
walks  and  buildings  than  any  Bencher 


of  the  two  honorable  societies  who  ever 
lived.     And  certainly  there  was  much 
in  the  associations  of  the  place,  and 
much    more    in    the    services    of    the 
Church,   characteristically    "Church   of   . 
England,"  and  by  good  fortune  served 
by  organists  of  genius,  which  appealed 
to  his  taste  and   affection.      But  his 
friends  knew  that  the  pre-established 
harmony  which  outsiders  found  so  con- 
vincing did  not  appeal  so  strongly  to 
himself.    One  or  two  letters  published 
in  this  volume  even  name  the  post  that 
represented  the  haven  of  his  ambition* 
It   was   a   Canonry   at   Westminister* 
The  discovery  is  to  me,  naturally,  not  a 
little  pathetic,   and   also   not   a   little 
amusing,  as  I  for  long  had  cherished  a 
similar  sentiment  about  the  Mastership 
of  the  Temple.    If  it  is  asked  what  it 
was  in  his  position  at  the  Temple  that 
was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  the  answer 
would    be    that    there    were    several 
things.    For   one   he   had    been    there 
twenty-six  years  as  Reader  before  Lord 
Rosebery  offered  him  the  Mastership; 
and  everybody  is  the  better  for  an  oc- 
casional shift     Then,  little  as  he  cared 
for  the  exercise  of  authority,  it  irked 
him  that  he  had  no  voice  at  all  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  services.    He  was 
there  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
but  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Benchers, 
and  under  the  circumstances,  the  title 
of  Master,  i.e.  Warden,  did  not  please 
him,  and  he  would  never  use  it    Then, 
again,  he  came  to  realize  that  some  of 
the  members   found  his   sermons   too 
much  of  an  essay,  and  lacking  in  unc- 
tion, as  compared  with  his  predeces- 
sor's, while  some  of  the  younger  men 
vexed  him  by  pressing  for  services  on 
week-days,  which,  when  he  had  made 
the  necessary  arrangements,  they  did 
not  attend.   Others  again  resented  the 
three  months'  residence  at  Bristol  to 
which  his  Canonry  obliged  him.    There 
were  drawbacks,  as  it  happened,  even 
to  that  piece  of  preferment  much  as 
be  valued  and  enjoyed  it;  and  enjoyed 
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the  friendship  of  the  warm-hearted 
people  there;  for  the  climate  suited 
him  ill,  and  as  the  old  canon's  houses  in 
the  cathedral  close  have  long  ago  made 
way  for  business  premises,  a  residen- 
tiary has  to  spend  most  of  his  morning 
and  afternoon  in  walking  down  from 
Clifton  to  the  Cathedral  services  and 
back  again.  I  think  it  right  to  men- 
tion these  things,  because  as  the  biogra- 
phy prints  one  or  two  letters  express- 
ing the  wish  for  a  change  of  position, 
and  does  not  explain  why  Ainger  de- 
sired the  change,  the  impression  might 
be  conveyed  that  he  was  of  a  dissatis- 
fied temper. 

The  Canoury  at  Bristol  came  to  him 
in  the  Jubilee  year  1887,  when  he  was 
fifty;  two  years  previously  Glasgow  had 
awarded  him  an  honorary  LL.D.;  and 
in  1892  his  **picture"  appeared  In  Van- 
ity Fair,  which  is  perhaps  the  blue  rib- 
bon in  England  of  general  distinction. 
After  being  caricatured,  a  literary  man, 
who  is  already  a  member  of  the  Athe- 
naeum, has  nothing  left  to  hope  for  in 
the  way  of  recognition— nor  has  a  pop- 
ular preacher,  who  has  already  been 
•*selected"  to  preach  before  his  Uni- 
versity. Ainger  had  received  both 
thesQ  tributes.  In  1889  he  lectured  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
a  distinction  which  he  enjoyed  as  much 
as  any  that  came  to  him.  And,  indeed. 
It  would  be  true  to  say  that  he  ex- 
celled as  a  lecturer  more  than  as  a 
preacher,  because  he  felt  freer  to  bri^g 
more  of  his  personality  into  play. 
About  the  substance  of  his  lectures 
Miss  Sichel  speaks  with  a  great  effort 
to  be  fair.  They  have  been  recently 
criticized,  in  their  published  form,  by 
almost  every  newspaper  in  England,  so 
that  I  need  say  nothing  about  them 
here,  I  am  relieved  to  find,  from  let- 
ters that  Miss  Sichel  gives,  that  Ainger 
himself  contemplated  publishing  them. 
Perhaps  I  may  explain  here,  what  I 
could  not  explain  in  the  preface  to  the 
collected    essays   without    indiscretion. 


why  the  paper  on  "The  New  Hamlet"— 
i.e,,  Irving's  Hamlet— was  omitted.  I 
had  edited  it  with  the  necessary  free- 
dom, and  it  was  already  printed  in  the 
volume,  when  it  was  discovered  that  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  with  a  wise  prescience, 
had  secured  from  a  member  of  the  pub- 
lishing firm  the  promise  that  it  should 
not  be  reprinted.  I  had  some  corres- 
pondence about  it  with  Sir  Henry  Ir- 
ving and  tried  to  get  him  to  consent 
to  a  still  further  castigation  of  the 
article,  which  I  wished  to  preserve  for 
the  sake  of  its  study  of  the  character, 
even  more  than  for  its  criticism  of  the 
actor.  Quite  naturally  and  justifiably 
Sir  Henry  preferred  to  stand  upon  the 
promise  made  to  him,  and  as  he  had  a 
recollection  that  Ainger  had  told  him 
he  was  ashamed  of  the  article,  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  withdraw  it.  In  the 
event,  before  the  volume  appeared,  Sir 
Henry  Irving  had  died  and  been  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Abbey. 

Two  chapters  in  Miss  SicheFs  book 
that  are  likely  to  receive  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  the  evening  newspapers 
are  those  on  Alnger's  humor  and  on  his 
relations  with  Du  Maurier.  From  the 
latter  the  reader  discovers  how  much 
of  his  enjoyment  of  Punch  in  what  Miss 
Sichel,  a  little  unkindly  calls  "its 
palmy  days,"  was  due  to  the  regular 
supply  of  material  furnished  by  the  lit- 
erary man  to  the  artist  In  the  former 
chapter  the  biographer  has  done  her 
best  to  break  the  effect  of  a  mere  cat- 
alogue of  bon  mots  by  relating  Ainger's 
humor  to  other  qualities  in  him,  and 
pointing  out  how  he  used  his  wit  to 
convey  serious  criticism.  The  plea  that 
"among  the  many  sayings  of  Canon 
Ainger  we  cannot  recall  one  which  is 
unkind"  seems  to  require  some  modifi- 
cation in  face  of  the  lines  on  the  late 
Mr.  Haweis's  baby  quoted  on  the  oppo- 
site page.  The  nonsense  verses  that 
follow  on  the  person  "who  couldn't  read 
Crockett's  Cleg  Kelly"  were  not  Ain- 
ger's  but  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas's.    They  took 
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Ainger's  fancy  as  chiming  in  with  his 
own  taste  in  novelists,  and  I  remember 
his  quoting  them  with  gusto  one  day  at 
a  dinner  party  at  which  there  had  been 
previously  some  talk  about  recent  and 
unnecessary  editions  of  Charles  Lamb. 
It  was  irresistible  to  tell  him  that  their 
writer  was  one  of  the  **unnece8sary" 
editors  In  question.  Mr.  Lucas  will 
perhaps  forgive  me  if  I  record  Ainger's 
reply  to  this  unexpected  piece  of  in- 
formation: ''Well,  I  should  be  glad  to 
make  his  a^uaintance;  we  must  have 
much  in  common  beside  friends; 
whether  I  think  his  edition  of  Lamb 
necessary  or  not  he  always  speaks  of 
me  in  it  like  a  gentleman."  Ainger*s 
verse  epigrams,  the  taste  for  which  he 
imbibed  in  youth  from  the  study  of 
Elegant  ExtraciSy  are  certainly  spoilt  for 
modern  taste  by  his  fondness  for  puns. 
His  standard  epigram  was  the  famous 
one  on  a  predecessor  of  his  at  the 
Temple: 

As  Sherlock  at  Temple  was  taking  a 

boat 
The  waterman  ask'd  him  which  way  he 

would  float; 
"Which  way?"  says  the  doctor;  "why, 

fool,  with  the  stream." 

The  Speaker. 


To  Paul's  or  to  Lambeth— 'twas  all  one 
to  him. 

But  I  do  not  recall  one  of  his  own  so 
purely  witty  without  the  admixture  of 
a  pun.  The  following,  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  Bristol,  are  perhaps  the  best: 

Ainger's  made  Canon,  so  'tis  said, 
Because  so  very  well  he  read: 
"Ah,  then,"  said  Smith,  demurely  wink- 
ing 
He's  cannoned  off  the  red,  I'm  think- 
ing.' 


»» 


It 


t4 


The  Chancellor  had  been  less  blamed 
If  some  great  preacher  he  had  named: 
Ah,     then,"    said    Smith,    not    even 

blushin' 
He'd  then  have  cannoned  off  the  cush- 
ion." 

He  was  especially  felicitous  in  punning 
quotations.  The  "How  neat  he  spreads 
his  wax,"  said  to  Dean  Vaughan  when 
he  split  his  candle  grease  on  the  carpet, 
is  as  good  as  any  for  a  sample. 

But  causeries  must  have  an  end.  In 
taking  leave  for  the  moment  of  Miss 
Sichel's  book,  I  should  like  to  congrat- 
ulate her  on  the  accomplishment  of  a 
very  difficult  task,  and  not  least  on  the 
words  in  which  she  sums  up  her  story. 

H.  C,  Beechtng, 


LEGISLATION  AND  "  COMBINES "  IN  THE)  UNITED  STATES. 


AVe  doubt  if  the  general  public,  and 
even  some  financiers  in  the  United 
States,  fully  recognize  how  deeply 
rooted  is  the  distrust  In  this  country 
not  of  the  general  honesty  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  of  the  business  meth- 
ods of  many  of  the  great  industrial  un- 
dertakings, and,  more  especially,  of 
the  tactics  of  the  great  financial  groups 
which  so  largely  control  the  financial 
destiny  of  the  United  States.  We  do 
liot  pretend  to  say  that  financial  moral- 
ity in  London  is  necessarily  on  a  much 
uigher  plane  than  in  New  York,  for  in 
this  country  also  we  have  our  specula- 


tive rings  and  company-promoting  tac- 
tics, whereby  the  public's  millions  are 
ensnared  just  as  surely—though,  per- 
haps, on  a  smaller  scale— as  by  any 
"frenzied  finance"  schemes  in  America. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  our  losses 
usually  fall  upon  our  own  heads, 
whereas,  ott  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, they  have  a  way  of  managing 
these  things  so  that— whether  it  is  a 
matter  of  canned  beef  or  blocks  of  de- 
preciated securities— the  indigestion 
usually  falls  to  the  experience  of  peo- 
ples of  other  countries  than  their  own. 
We  have  been  led  to  make  the  fore- 
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going  remarks  through  perusing  an 
account  In  the  New  York  Commercial 
Chronicle  of  an  address  recently  deliv- 
ered before  the  Iowa  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Armstrong,  pres- 
ident of  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America,  and  at  one  time  an  Assistant- 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  at  Washing- 
ton. The  subject  of  his  address  was 
**Assaults  on  Corporate  Management," 
and  the  ChroiUcle  considers  that  it  de- 
serves wide  attention,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  **these  assaults  on  corporate 
affairs  and  aggregated  wealth  are  very 
popular  Just  now."  The  fear  is,  indeed, 
expressed  by  our  contemporary  that  it 
may  be  carried  to  a  point  absolutely 
detrimental  to  the  best  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Now,  we  quite  ad- 
mit that  after  a  disclosure  of  scandals 
affecting  a  few  particular  groups  of 
companies  there  may  easily  be  a  ten- 
dency to  exaggerate  the  matter;  to  Im- 
agine that  the  general  commercial  and 
financial  morality  is  much  worse  than 
it  is;  and,  as  a  result,  to  be  over-zeal- 
ous for  legislation,  which  the  real  facts 
of  the  situation  do  not  merit.  Against 
such  hasty  clamor  for  State  interfer- 
ence we  should  be  the  first  to  raise 
a  protest,  and,  of  course,  we  frankly 
confess  that  at  this  distance  it  is  less 
possible  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion 
of  the  real  merits  of  the  position  than 
it  Is  by  the  man  on  the  spot  At  the 
same  time,  we  think  that  we  shall 
fairly  express  the  feelings  of  the  public 
and  the  financial  community  here  if  we 
say  that  we  are  impressed  even  less 
by  the  occasional  revelations  of  finan- 
cial scandals  in  America  than  by  the 
fact  that  it  seems  well-nigh  impossible 
to  move  the  legislative  powers  in  the 
States  to  take  effective  steps  to  pre- 
vent their  recurrence.  If,  by  an  over- 
paternal  system  of  control,  the  author- 
ities at  Washington  had  been  con- 
stantly imposing  restrictions  upon 
financial  and  commercial  enterprise,  we 
could  understand  a  strong  note  of  pro- 


test being  raised,  but  at  a  moment 
when  trusts  and  combines  in  the  United 
States  would  seem  to  have  attained  di- 
mensions undreamed  of  years  ago,  and 
following  so  soon  after  the  disclosure 
of  a  state  of  things  in  the  meat-packing 
industry  which  has  shocked  the  civ- 
ilized community,  it  seems  rather 
strange  to  find  that  President  Roose- 
velt's moderate  protest  against  the 
growing  power  of  these  combines 
should  be  regarded  as  antagonistic  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Armstrong  ,iu  his  address  to  the  Iowa 
bankers,  after  speaking  very  glibly  of 
the  danger  of  supposing  that  because  a 
few  corporations  are  mismanaged  all 
other  corporations  must  also  be  mis- 
maaged,  went  on  to  express  the 

fear  that  one  of  these  days  we  will 
miss  Prosperity.  There  will  be  many 
excuses  for  her  absence  from  her  usual 
place.  One  will  say  **bad  crops,"  an- 
other will  say  "over-production."  still 
another  will  say  "abnormal  extension 
of  credits."  But  none  of  these  will  be 
the  real  reason,  though  they  may  be 
contributory.  The  real  reason  will  be 
an  epidemic  of  fear,  of  tlmiditj',  of  dis- 
trust produced  by  unwarranted,  contin- 
uous attacks  upon  every  Instrument  of 
progress  and  development  which  has 
made  and  Is  making  the  country  great 

We  write,  of  course,  without  a  full 
report  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  speech,  but 
from  the  abbreviated  account  given  in 
the  New  York  Commercial  Chronicle, 
there  seems  something  rather  humorous 
about  this  notion  of  "missing  prosper- 
ity" by  reason  of  any  attempt  to  legis- 
late wisely,  not  for  the  suppression,  or 
even  the  fettering  of  the  power,  of  cor- 
porate bodies,  but  simply  for  prevent- 
ing them— by  reason  of  their  excessive 
strength— being  rendered  In  any  way 
harmful  to  the  general  community. 

Nor,  In  our  Judgment,  was  the  lec- 
turer any  happier  when,  in  referring  to 
the  subject  of  railroad  rate  legislation, 
he  attempted  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
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tween  the  railroad  and  banking  inter- 
ests. Referring  to  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  for  regulating  rates,  he 
asked  the  Iowa  bankers  how  they 
would  receive  a  proposition  to  control 
the  rates  of  interest  for  the  various  lo- 
calities by  a  Government  Commission. 
He  said:— 

What  is  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  regulation  of  rates  of  interest 
and  railroad  freights?  You  say  you 
are  better  able  to  Judge  of  local  condi- 
tions, of  oompetitlon,  of  special  consid- 
erations. Well,  so  does  the  railroad 
man.  You  say,  it  is  not  your  money. 
The  railway  man  can  equally  well  say 
the  same  thing.  Yo«  say  he  is  a  com- 
mon carrier,  and  you  are  not.  Techni- 
cally that  is  true,  but  your  responsibil- 
ity to  the  business  community  is  the 
same.  Why,  then,  may  it  not  be  ex- 
pected that  those  in  favor  of  Govern- 
ment paternalism  will  next  advocate 
the  regulation  of  interest  rates  through- 
out the  United  States  by  a  Federal 
Commission? 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, we  think  that  the  parallel  se- 
lected, though  apt  enough,  considering 
the  audience  he  was  addressing,  was 
unfortunate.  After  all,  while  there 
has  been  of  late  a  certain  amount  of 
consolidation,  even  in  banking  interests 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  one  of  the 
features  of  that  country  that  the  num- 
ber of  competing  banks  is  extraordina- 
rily great,  so  that  the  variation  in 
money  rates  throughout  the  country 
is,  on  the  whole,  regulated  by  entirely 
natural  conditions.  It  is  quite  true  that 
in  no  other  city  are  there  such  violent 
money  "squeezes"  as  in  New  York,  and, 
to  some  extent,  this  is  due  to  the  im- 
mense wealth  owned  by  a  few  individ- 
uals, but  other  causes— such  as  the  im- 
perfect financial  system  and  the  daily 
settlement  in  stocks— also  play  an  im- 
portant part  Moreover,  it  Is  also  due 
to  banking  in  America  to  say  that 
hitherto,  scandals  in  that  direction  have 


been  relatively  few  and  unimportant; 
so  that  the  desire  for  any  special  legis- 
lation has  not  arisen. 

It  is  not  however,  so  much  with  the 
details  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  argument 
that  we  are  concerned  as  with  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  his  remarks,  whereby  the 
protest  aroused  by  recent  disclosures  is 
described  as  a  wholesale  attack  upon 
capital,  and  bankers  are  urged  *to  set 
their     faces     against     the     wholesale 
preaching  of  anarchy  and  the  nation- 
wide encouragement  of  Socialism,  envy, 
and  malice."    We  are  quite  at  one  with 
Mr.  Armstrong  when  he  remarks  that 
^'financial  depression  often  comes  from 
timidity  of  capital  and  its  failure  to  co- 
operate," but  between  that  statement 
and  his  previous  characterization  of  the 
feelings  engendered  by  recent  financial 
disclosures  in  the  United  States  as  be- 
ing expressive  of  anarchy.  Socialism, 
envy,  and  malice,  there  is,  surely,   a 
wide  gulf.    In  the  perfecting  of  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  is  to  be 
found  the  truest  essential  of  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation,  and  when  either  the 
one  or  the  other  becomes  of  too  exact- 
ing a  character  something  other  than 
financial    prosperity     usually    results. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  relations 
in   the   United   States,   thanks   to  the 
combined  forces  of  trusts  and  protec- 
tive tariffs,  are  immensely  complicated 
by  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  capi- 
talists to  raise  the  cost  of  living,  and 
if  anything  Is  more  certain  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  the  social  problems  in 
the   United   States  "are   being  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  ever-increasing  ten- 
dency  for  wealth  to   become  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals 
and  corporate  bodies.     Such  a  position 
may  not— and  probably  does  not— call 
for     the     Immediate     application     of 
drastic  remedies,  which  might  only  re- 
act unfavorably  upon  the  country  as 
a  whole;  but  it  does  demand  the  at- 
tention of  true  American  patriots  to  see 
to   it  that  the  forces   which  have  in 
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many  respects  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  are  not  allowed  to  be  mis- 
managed,  or  carried  to  a  point  which 
shall  prove  disadvantageous  to  the 
community.  In  ft  sentence,  the  forces 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  beyond  con- 
trol. Doubtless  the  exercise  of  such 
control  is  a  matter  in  which  the  high- 
est skill  and  the  least  possible  interfer- 
ence with  natural  conditions  are  re- 
quired, but  what  strikes  us  as  rather 

The  Ecooomlft. 


noteworthy  is  that,  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  prosperity  in  the  States,  ac- 
companied by  an  enormous  speculation 
in  stocks,  the  slightest  attempt  to  im- 
pose any  curb  upon  the  power  of  some 
of  the  great  ^'combines"  of  the  United 
States,  even  at  the  initial  stages  of  in- 
quiry, should  be  magnified  into  a  whole- 
sale attack  up.on  financial  interests  in 
the  States,  by  reason  of  which  the 
country  is  to  •*miss  prosperity." 


SUSPENDED  ANIMATION. 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  problems 
in  speculation  as  to  the  future  of  the 
race  under  the  influence  of  science  is 
suggested  by  a  class  of  news  paragraph 
which  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the 
newspapers.  The  Daily  Mail  of  last 
week  published  an  account  of  the  exhi- 
bition at  a  local  field-club  of  a  living 
and  lively  toad  which  had  been  found 
embedded  some  feet  deep  in  solid  clay 
and  which  had  apparently  existed  for 
an  indefinite  time  in  this  position. 
The  usual  attitude  to  items  of  news  of 
this  kind  Is  one  of  reser\'e  or  scepti- 
cism. But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
entire  disbelief  in  the  possibilities 
which  are  often  suggested;  for  there  are 
undoubted  cases  on  record  in  which,  in 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  toads 
and  other  animals  have  survived,  long 
Incarceration  deprived  of  food  and  al- 
most of  air.  The  vital  functions  must 
have  been  practically  suspended  in  the 
conditions  which  have  been  Imposed. 

The  interesting  question  which  such 
experiments  tend  to  suggest  is  as  to 
how  far  science  may  In  the  future  be 
able  to  control  the  conditions  of  animal 
metabolism.  The  prevailing  view  at 
present  Is  that  the  cycle  of  our  lives  re- 
sembles the  wound-up  mechanism  of 
a  clock.  The  cells  in  which  our  bodies 
originate  are  endowed  with  the  possi- 


bility of  a  certain  number  of  prolifera- 
tions, and  we  therefore  with  a  certain 
limited  stock  of  energy  expressed  in 
terms  of  longevity.  When  this  is  ex- 
hausted we  grow  old  and  dia  But 
what  if  we  could  suspend  at  will  the 
stages  in  this  cycle,  to  resume  them 
again  later?  What  if  science  shoukl 
enable  us  by  submitting  to  certain 
rigorous  conditions  to  spend  our  stock 
of  vitality  and  our  little  term  of  sensa- 
tion as  we  pleased,  to  put  off  conscious- 
ness at  a  crisis  and  to  take  It  up  again 
later  without  in  the  meantime  having 
drawn  on  our  original  capital  of  three- 
score years  and  ten?  Will  the  day 
come,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  philoso- 
pher who  wishes  to  verify  his  prophe- 
cies and  to  see  the  world  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  will  be  able  to  do  so 
by  taking  out  his  life  as  it  were  in 
instalments? 

There  is  justification  for  thinking 
that  such  a  result  is  not  outside  the 
vision  of  science  as  a  possibility.  Even 
In  present  conditions  It  is  roughly  true 
that  the  more  energetic  and  wearing 
the  life  we  live  the  soooner  is  our  stock 
of  vitality  exhausted.  The  longest  lived 
occupations,  as  every  Insurance  office 
knows,  are  those  which  conduce  to 
ease  of  mind  and  a  vegetative  exist- 
ence.   Nature,  where  it  has  suited  her 
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purpose,  bas  fouud  no  insuperable  ob- 
stacle in  suspending  tbe  life  of  tbe  in- 
dividual  at  one  stage,  and  after  an  in- 
definite period  of  quiescence  taking  it 
up  again  practically  at  tbe  point  at 
wbicb  it  left  off.  Tbe  simplest  example 
of  all  is  in  tbe  case  of  seeds.  Tbe 
young  plant  is  developed  In  tbe  seed 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  development 
is  usually  continuous  wben  tbe  seed 
begins  to  grow  immediately.  Yet  some 
seeds  in  normal  conditions  remain  dor- 
mant six  or  seven  years,  and  seeds  of 
certain  plants  of  tbe  pea  family  will 
retain  tbeir  vitality  for  twenty  or 
tbirty  years;  altbougb  tbe  tale  of  tbe 
germination  of  tbe  mummy  wbeat  is 
beld  to  be  wltbout  foundation.  In 
cases  of  trance  all  tbe  bodily  functions 
are  mucb  slowed  down,  so  mucb  so  tbat 
even  deatb  itself  is  sometimes  simu- 
lated. Tbere  is  no  inberent  impossi- 
bility in  tbe  acts  recorded  of  Indian 
fakirs,  wbo  are  said  in  some  instances 
to  be  able,  to  produce  at  will  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  deatb  and  to  undergo 
burial,  wbile  of  course  making  arrange- 
ments for  subsequent  disinterment, 
as  in  tbe  case  described  in  Stevenson's 
Master  of  BalUmtrae.  Tbe  cases  wbicb 
are  described  of  living  toads  being  dug 
out  from  solid  clay,  and  even  from  po- 
rous rock  or  from  tbe  wood  of  trees 
wbicb  bave  overgrown  and  entombed 
tbem,  bave  always  tbe  same  general 
features.  Tbe  particulars  are  gener- 
ally so  astounding  tbat  disbelief  is  gen- 
eral. Yet  it  is  easy  enougb  for  al- 
most any  one  to  test  tbe  fact  tbat  a 
remarkable  suspension  of  tbe  vital 
functions  does  take  place  in  tbe  case 
of  tbe  toad  in  certain  conditions.  Tbe 
present  writer,  in  experiments  wbicb 
be  conducted,  found  tbat  a  toad  sur- 
vived for  over  a  year  firmly  packed  In 
tbe  ground  under  a  deptb  of  two  feet 
of  solid  London  clay.  So  impervious 
did  tbe  clay  appear  wben  dug  tbrougb 
a  year  after,  tbat  It  seemed  impossible 
to  imagine  a  bird  or  a  mouse  surviving 


in  tbe  situation  for  more  tban  a  few 
minutes.  Yet  tbe  toad  wben  released^ 
after  being  for  tbis  interval  deprived 
of  food  and  apparently,  tbougb  of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  assume  not 
really,  deprived  of  air,  was  in  good  con- 
dition. After  a  sbort  exposure  to  tbe 
air  be  became  quite  lively,  bis  large 
eye  sbowing  particularly  brigbt  and 
clear.  On  being  kept  for  a  few  day* 
under  a  'flower-pot  be  grew  tbin  for 
want  of  food,  but  crawled  actively 
away  wben  be  was  released  to  find  It. 
Buckland  once  experimented  wltb  a 
dozen  toads  wbicb  be  placed  in  separate 
boles  in  a  block  of  porous  limestone, 
covering  tbem  up  ligbtly  witb  a  glass 
plate  and  burying  tbe  wbole  a  yard 
deep  in  tbe  soil.  After  a  year  and  two 
weeks  most  of  tbem  were  still  alive 
witb  tbeir  eyes  open.  He  experimented 
witb  a  second  dozen,  wbicb  were  put 
into  a  block  of  dense  sandstone.  Tbese 
were  treated  in  tbe  same  way,  but  at 
tbe  end  of  tbe  period  tbey  were  all 
found  dead  and  decomposed.  Some  air 
was  a  necessity,  altbougb  a  surprisingly 
small  allowance  seems  to  be  sufficient 
in  conditions  of  suspended  animation. 
Fisb  will  survive  wben  frozen  solid  in 
blocks  of  ice,  and  will  resume  activity 
wben  released.  In  tbe  bibernation  of 
tbe  bigber  animals  we  bave  tbe  same 
fact  of  life  being  continued  wbile  little 
or  no  food  and  very  little  air  is  con- 
sumed. Many  of  sucb  cases  are 
scarcely  less  remarkable  as  examples  of 
suspended  animation.  In  bibernation 
tbere  are  all  tbe  gradations  from  ordi- 
nary sleep  to  a  torpor  or  trance  out- 
wardly resembling  deatb.  Nature  bere 
again  seems,  wben  it  is  required,  to 
find  no  pbysiological  difficulty  in  almost 
completely  suspending  tbe  vital  func- 
tions for  prolonged  intervals.  Excre- 
tions disappear;  even  respiration  is  ap- 
parently suspended.  Tbe  air  of  a 
closed  jar  containing  a  bibernatlng  dor- 
mouse will  remain  unaltered  for  a  long 
time.      Severe  tests  tend  to  sbow  how 
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complete  the  suspension  of  vital  activ- 
ity is  and  how  entirely  witbin  the  range 
of  the  physiologically  possible  are  ac- 
counts of  burial  under  the  appearance 
of  death  and  subsequent  release  and  re- 
covery. A  hedgehog  will  in  ordinary 
circumstances  drown  by  being  put  for 
a  few  minutes  under  water;  but  Mar- 
shall Hall  found  that  a  hedgehog  in  a 
state  of  winter  torpidity  could  bear  pro- 
longed immersion  with  impunity.  Noth- 
ing could  show  more  clearly  than  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  how  correct  it 
is  to  say  that  life  or  animation  is  in  a 
state  of  suspension.  Thie  total  of  its 
functions  is  therefore  likely  to  be  taken 
up  again  at  the  point  reached  when 
they  ceased  rather  than  at  the  point  it 
would  have  attained  had  consciousness 
and  activity  continued  in  the  interval. 
It  is  not  simply,  as  is  often  supposed, 
that  the  animal  instead  of  taking  food 
lives  on  its  stored-up  food-products. 
There  is  what  amounts  to  a  practical 
cessation  of  all  vital  functions.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas,  for  instance,  is  one  of 
the  most  poisonous  of  mediums  and  al- 
most immediately  fatal  to  animal  life. 
Yet  a  torpid  marmot  may  be  immured 
in  it  for  hours  and  will  survive  without 
any  evil  effects. 

The  interesting  question  therefore  re- 
mains as  to  how  far  science  will  pro- 
vide us  with  the  power  of  doing  at  will 
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what  thus  appears  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility?  l^ere  is  every 
reason  to  foresee  that  it  will  be  within 
the  power  of  science  thus  to  slow  down 
almost  to  a  standstill  the  vital  proc- 
esses. It  will  therefore  Inferentlally  be 
possible  for  the  human  creature  of  the 
future  to  take  his  life  in  instalments, 
separated  by  long  intervals  of  uncon- 
sciousness. This  opens  the  door  to 
many  interesting  specualtions.  Are 
we  also  to  foresee  that  the  rich  and 
powerful  would  in  such  circumstances 
strive  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  still 
inevitable  ending,  and  that  society  in 
the  future  will  have  not  only  its  ceme- 
teries but  its  rest-houses,  regulated  by 
science  and  maintained  by  the  State, 
where  those  who  desire  it  may  retire  to 
a  period  of  oblivion,  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  existence  at  a  future  period? 
Or  should  we  have  to  imagine  society 
jealously  reserving  to  a  few  honored 
individuals  the  right  to  undergo  in  this 
way  the  experiences  of  a  multiplied 
life-span,  and  choosing  with  discrimi- 
nation the  politicians  and  philosophers, 
who  would  thus  have  to  verify  before 
posterity  the  truth  of  their  own  predic- 
tions? Judging  by  the  past  not  a  large 
proportion  would  prove  to  have  been 
exponents  of  this  kind  of  projected 
efficiency. 
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It  1^  a  truism  that  the  written  word 
differs  from  the  spoken  word,  but  it  is 
too  often  forgotten  that  the  written 
word  has  many  types,  and  that  the 
standard  rightly  varies  in  each.  We 
do  not  expect  to  find  lyrical  prose  in 
a  Report  or  a  Blue-book,  nor  do  we 
seek  in  a  leading  article,  written  to 
edify  the  man  in  the  train,  the  polished, 
jewel-like  form  of  an  essay  composed 
for  the  delight  of.  the  man  of  leisure. 


We  have  full-dress  and  undress  writ- 
ing, and  the  merits  of  one  kind  are  the 
vices  of  the  other.  Somewhere,  *iaid 
up  in  Heaven,"  like  the  Platonic  ideas, 
is  a  standard  of  pure  English  prose,  to 
which  at  rare  intervals  the  masters 
seem  to  attain.  But  there  is  also  a 
working  model,  consciously  imperfect, 
a  kind  of  compromise  between  collo- 
quial speech  and  a  more  formal  state- 
ment, which  is,  or  shoukl  be,  the  stand- 
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ard  for  Journalism,  pamphleteering,  and 
ordinary  expository  work  written  for  a 
practical  end.  We  wish  to  see  tills  sec- 
ond standard  kept  at  a  high,  but  not  an 
impossible,  level.  Gross  faults  shoukl 
be  reprobated,  but  minor  blemishes 
overlooked.  For  the  essence  of  such 
work  is  that  it  makes  an  appeal  to  a 
certain  sort  of  mind,  and  its  language 
must  be  intelligible  to  its  audience. 
^  While  refusing  to  pander  to  the  vul- 
garity of  the  mob,  it  should  be  equally 
free  from  le  mlgaire  des  sages.  Good 
Journalism  ought  to  have  many  points 
of  kinship  with  good  talk,  and  some 
of  the  looseness  and  colloquialism  of 
our  common  speech  is  not  out  of  place. 
The  anonymous  authors  of  "The  King's 
English"  (Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  OS.  net)  have  subjected  the 
everyday  writing  of  English  to  a  rig- 
orous analysis,  and  have  found  it  want- 
ing. The  book  is  delightful  reading, 
if  only  for  its  wit  and  urbanity  of  style. 
Its  logic  is  unsparing,  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  the  doctrinaire.  The  faults  of 
popular  prose  are  lucidly  expounded 
and  delicately  ridiculed.  None  the 
less,  it  is  a  book  to  make  all  whose 
business  it  is  to  write  rapidly— Journal- 
ists, teachers,  politicians— horribly  self- 
conscious.  And  since  self -conscious- 
ness means  the  cessation  of  their  ac- 
tivity, it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  the  tests  are  not  too  hard. 

With  much  of  the  criticism  we  are 
in  full  agreement  Many  of  the  "awful 
warnings'*  are  taken  from  our  own 
pages,  and  with  sorrow  we  confess  our 
sins.  For  blunders  in  syntax,  of 
which  every  one  Is  guilty,  there  Is  no 
defence.  He  who  through  carelessness 
8ins  against  the  light  can  only  plead 
the  force  majeure  of  overwork  in  his 
defence.  The  best  writers  may  slip  at 
times,— Stevenson,  for  example,  has 
singular  verbs  with  plural  substantives, 
and  Matthew  Arnold  has  split  Infini- 
tives. The  distinction  between  good 
and   bad  writing  Is  the  frequency   of 


such  errors.  Every  one,  too,  is  capable 
of  "howlers,"  ifor  which  the  printer  can- 
not always  be  blamed.  But  no  edu- 
cated writer  will  translate  scamkUum 
magnaium  as  "a  shocking  affair,"  and 
CiH  honor  as  "What's  the  good  of  it?" 
Certain  technical  mistakes  In  syntax 
seem  to  us  to  be  almost  defensible.  It 
was- wrong  for  Mr.  Mecedlth  to  write: 
"I  am  she,  she  me,  till  death  and  be- 
yond it,**  and  yet  there  Is  a  certain 
Justification  from  common  habit  and 
from  the  cacophony  of  the  correct  al- 
ternative. One  danger  of  harping  too 
much  on  grammatical  erorrs  in  a  par- 
ticular form  of  speech  is  that  writers 
become  shy  of  the  form  altogether. 
"And  which,"  for  example,  requires,  to 
be  correct,  a  previous  relative;  but  so 
many  people  have  been  so  often  warned 
against  the  error  of  Its  use  without  a 
predecessor,  that  they  refuse  to  conjoin 
relatives  altogether  and  are  driven  to 
cumbrous  circumlocution.  So  also 
with  the  split  infinitive.  This  is  gen- 
erally so  ugly  that  few  dare  con- 
sciously to  use  it  But  there  are  cases 
where  the  true  verb  introduced  by  the 
particle  "to"  Is  not  the  verb  alone,  but 
a  verbal  phrase  containing  an  adverb, 
which  it  may  be  right  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  to  insert  immediately  after 
the  particle.  Grammar,  after  all,  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  gram- 
mar, and  we  should  see  to  It  that  its 
rules  are  wide  enough  to  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  life. 

When  we  come  to  vocabulary  and 
style  we  are  on  more  debatable  ground. 
A  sentence  in  the  preface  comforts  us 
greatly.  "The  frequent  appearance," 
the  authors  write,  "of  any  author's  or 
newspaper's  name  does  not  mean  that 
that  author  or  newspaper  offends 
more  often  than  others  against  rules 
of  grammar  or  style;  it  merely  shows 
that  they  have  been  among  the  neces- 
sarily limited  number  chosen  to  collect 
Instances  from."  Now  this  is  not  good 
writing.      It  is  cumbrous,  wordy,  and 
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platitudinous,     and     tlie     ending     on 
**from*'  gives  it  an  almost  Gampisb  air. 
If  doctors  can  err,  the  bumble  citizen 
may  plead  for  a  lenient  sentence.    Cer- 
tain   admirable  .rules   are    laid   down 
for  our  guidance,— prefer  tbe  familiar 
word  to  tbe  far  fetcbed,  tbe  abort  word 
to  tbe  long,  tbe  concrete  word  to  tbe 
abstract    But  many  will  differ  on  tbe 
instances   cbosen.      Tbe   writers   con- 
demn tbe  use  of  **save''  in  tbe  place  of 
"except."    To  our  mind,  tbe  first  word 
is  as  familiar  as  tbe  second,  and  tbere 
may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  its  use, 
for  "except"  is  a  bard,  aggressive  word 
wbicb  may  well  spoil  tbe  eupbony  of  a 
sentence.      Nor    can   we    see   wby    it 
^bould  be  wrong  to  use  "wind-flowers" 
instead  of  ''anemones.*'      A  sentence 
from  our  own  columns,  "We  will  bere 
merely    cbronicle    tbe    procession    of 
events,"  is  taken  as  an  instance  of  a 
malapropism,— **procession"  for   "prog- 
ress"; but  surely  it  is  a  quite  legitimate 
metapbor.    But  tbougb  we  may  quarrel 
witb  an  instance  bere  and  tbere,  we 
bave  no  fault  to  find  witb  tbe  general 
criticism   of  current  blunders.    "Jour- 
nalese" is  one  class,— sonorous  words 
used  inaccurately  or  tastelessly,  like  "in 
tbe  contemplated  eventuality"  for  "if 
so,"  "transpire"  for  "bappen,*  "visual- 
ize" for  "see."  On  tbe  subject  of  "Neol- 
ogisms" tbe  autbors  take  up  a  liberal- 
conservative     attitude.     New      words 
must  come,   but  only  wben   tbe  new 
need  bas  arisen.    "A  writer  sbould  not 
indulge  in  tbem  unless  be  is  quite  sure 
tbat  be  is  a  good  writer."    "American- 
isms,"  wben  tbey  mean  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  Transatlantic  vulgarisms,  are 
not  to  be  encouraged,  and  it  is  no  de- 
fence to  say  tbat  tbey  are  found  in 
Cbaucer.     Tbey  may  be  good  old  Eng- 
lisb,   but  tbey  are  not  good   Englisb. 
Eacb  must  be  taken  on  its  merits,  and 
only  if  it  is  beautiful  or  useful  does  it 
deserve  to  survive.      Tbe  same  tbing 
is  generally  true  of  our  native  slang. 
Its  proper  place  is  in  real  life,  and  not 


in  tbe  more  formal^  spbere  of  writing, 
tbougb  wben  it  contains  a  vivid  meta- 
pbor it  may  be  justified  on  tbe  merits. 
One  remark  of  tbe  autbors  is  well 
wortb  quoting:— "Tbe  effect  of  using 
quotation  marks  witb  slang  is  merely 
to  convert  a  mental  into  a  moral  weak- 
ness." "Solecisms,"  again,  wbicb 
mean  tbe  absence  of  tbe  literary  sense, 
are  at  all  times  to  be  condemned.  Sucb 
is  tbe  use  of  "individual"  or  "person," 
and  of  pbrases  like  "ratber  unique." 
But  tbe  autbors  are  at  tbeir  best  in 
tbeir  cbapter  on  "Airs  and  Graces," 
tbose  sad  and  futile  attempts  of  tbe 
literary  man  to  relieve  tbe  tedium  of 
tbe  world.  Polysyllabic  bumor,  wbicb 
saw  sometbing  funny  In  speaking,  as 
Poe  sometimes  did,  of  tbe  nose  as  an 
"olfactory  organ,"  bas,  we  bope,  de- 
parted witb  tbe  Victorian  era.  Once  it 
was  a  disease,  and  even  George  Eliot 
could  write:  "You  refrain  from  any  lac- 
teal addition  and  rasp  your  tongue  witb 
unmitigated  bobea."  One  vice  wbicb 
still  flourisbes  in  our  midst  is  tbat 
wbicb  tbe  autbors  call  "elegant  vari- 
ation." You  begin  by  writing  "Mr. 
Cbamberlain";  in  tbe  next  sentence  you 
call  bim  "tbe  great  Imperialist,"  in  tbe 
next  **tbe  Birmingbam  dictator,"- until 
in  tbe  end  neitber  you  nor  your  readers 
know  wbat  you  are  at  "Arcbaism"  is 
mainly  tbe  vice  of  tbe  writer  of  his- 
torical novels,  and  it  results  in  ob- 
scurity or  in  a  plunge  into  modern 
slang.  It  was  Mr.  Crockett  wbo  once 
spoke  of  a  "bouse-party"  at  a  Freucb 
castle  in  tbe  fifteentb  century,  and  bis 
works  make  a  bappy  bunting-ground 
for  tbe  lover  of  sucb  lapses.  Last 
come  tbose  flowers  of  speech  which  tbe 
authors  can  only  call  "antics,"— the  in- 
appropriate word,  preciousness.  irrele- 
vant poetry,  intrusive  smartness,  and 
the  "determined  picturesque,"  as  wben 
Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  writes:  "A  carriage 
drive  lay  in  long  curves  like  a  flicked 
whip  lash,  surmounting  terrace  after 
terrace    set    witb    nugatory    nudities." 
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All  tbese  are  conscious  sins  of  commis- 
sion, flagrant,  aggressive  sins  for  which 
no  serious  defence  can  be  made. 

The  reading  of  *The  King's  English*' 
is  a  wholesome  but  saddening  experi- 
ence. **If  thou  shouldst  mark  iniqui- 
ties/* we  may  ask  of  It  In  the  Psalm- 
ist's words,  **who  shall  stand?"  Prob- 
ably in  every  sentence  we  have  written 
there  lurks  some  error  which  will  be 
added  to  future  editions.  Our  one  con- 
solation Is  that  we  are  In  good  com- 
pany. Mr.  Morley  can  write  "contin- 
uation" for  "continuance,"  "continu- 
ance" for  "continuation,"  "Irreparable" 
for  "irreplacable,"  and  he  can  translate 
esprit  d^escalier  as  "the  spirit  of  the 
staircase,"  which,  as  the  authors  justly 
remark,  suggests  a  goblin  lurking  In  the 
hall  clock.  George  Eliot  wrote  "euphu- 
isticaJly"  for  "euphemistically,"  and 
Borrow  talked  of  having  "resource  to 
vice"  Instead  of  "recourse."    Mr.  Mere- 
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dith  speaks  of  "a  mutually  sensitive 
nerve,"  which  Is  impossible,  and  Emer- 
son gaily  writes  estMHt  du  corps.    Even 
so  careful  a  writer  as  Stevenson  has 
"demean"  when  he  meant  "degrade," 
misled  by  a  false  philology,  and   Mr. 
Balfour,  the  purity  of  whose  English 
is   remarkable,    revels   in  the   use   of 
"Individual"  for  "person."      The  truth 
is  that  without  a  blunder  now  and  then 
there  can  be  no  good  writing.    A  man 
should  endeavor  to  write  English  as  a 
master,  not  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  it 
is   only   the   schoolmaster   who   never 
slips.    Again,    every   member   in   good 
standing  of  the  great  Guild  Merchant 
of    Literature   should   remember   Dry- 
den's  magnificent  boast:  "I  trade  both 
with  the  living  and  the  dead  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  tongue."    When  the 
river  ceases  to  be  fed  by  new  streams 
it  inevitably  stagnates. 
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[A  writer  in  The  Globe  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  man  who  curdles 
blood  must  first  curdle  his  own.  The 
life  of  any  one  who  turns  out  three 
sensational  novels  a  year  must  be  a 
perfect  misery  to  him.  He  can  never 
feel  safe.] 

Monday.— A  strenuous  day.  Finished 
Chapter  Eleven  of  The  Blood  that 
Dripped  on  the  Doormat,  Rather  big 
scene  where  hero  Is  lured  Into  cellar  and 
bitten  by  trained  gazeka  (poisonous) 
belonging  to  villain.  (Mem.:  Is  this  too 
much  like  the  cobra  incident  in  Le 
Queues  latest?)  Writing  this  took  it 
out  of  me  very  much.  Went  for  stroll 
along  the  Strand.  Sinister  Incident  op- 
posite Exeter  Hall.  Man  (perfect 
stranger)  endeavored  to  thrust  paper 
into  my  hand.  I  leaped  back,  and, 
dodging  under  wheels  of  motor-bus,  es- 
caped to  other  side  of  street,  wbore  I 


cocked  my  revolver  and  waited.  Noth- 
ing further  happened.  My  prompt  ac- 
tion probably  threw  villains  off  scent 
Escaped  that  danger,  however,  only  to 
run  Into  another.  As  I  stood  there, 
sinister  foreigner  accosted  me.  Dark 
man,  probably  Anarchist.  Asked  me 
to  direct  him  to  "Leicester  Skvare." 
Kept  my  head,  fortunately.  Pointed 
towards  Charing  Cross,  and,  while  his 
attention  was  distracted,  dashed  across 
street  again.  (Mem.:  New  hat  How 
much?)  Ghastly  Incident  now  took 
place.  Scarcely  had  I  arrived  on  op- 
posite pavement  when  man  ^gain  at- 
tempted to  force  paper  on  me.  Took 
to  my  heels,  dodging  from  right  to  left 
to  avoid  bullets.  This  must  have  baf- 
fled him,  for  I  heard  no  shots.  Small 
boy  said,  "Chase  me!"  and  called  me 
Bambaata.  Almost  certainly  some  An- 
archist code.      To  throw  gang  off  scent 
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once  more  took  cab.  Drove  to  fissex 
Street  by  way  of  Sloane  Square,  Put- 
ney, and  Mortlake.  Gave  man  shilling. 
He  said,  "What  the  blank  I''  Recog- 
nized instantly  that  he  was  in  the  pay 
of  these  scoundrels,  and  sprang  into 
four-wheeler.  Told  man  to  drive  to 
Southampton  Street  vid,  the  "Angel"  at 
Islington.  Looked  out  of  window. 
Sinister  hansom  close  behind.  Man 
with  whiskers  in  it  (Mem.:  Hon.  Sec- 
retary of  Anarchists?)  Rapidly  dis- 
guised myself  with  blue  spectacles  and 
a  yellow  toupee.  Hansom  drove  past 
and  disappeared.  Clever,  but  a  little 
obvious.  Block  in  traflSc  opposite  the 
Oval.  Seized  with  sudden  inspiration 
(Mem.:  Genius?),  opened  door  quietly. 
Was  slipping  out  when  cabman  hap- 
pened to  look  round.  Unpleasantness. 
Gave  him  shilling.  Man  said,  "What 
the  blank!*'  Another  of  the  gang! 
Was  I  never  to  shake  off  these  blood- 
hounds? I  asked  myself  what  Smart- 
leigh  Trackenham  (  detective  in  The  Gore 
that  Distilled  from  the  Crack  in  the 
China  Vase)  would  have  done.  Took 
Tube.  Lift-man  sinister.  Covered 
him  with  revolver  from  inside  pocket. 
He  must  have  noticed  this,  for  he  made 
no  move.  Got  Into  train.  Alone  in 
carriage.  On  the  alert  for  sudden  at- 
tack from  conductor  (a  sinister  man). 
Emerged  cautiously  at  Bank.    Changed 
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my  disguise  in  secluded  comer  of  sub- 
way. Took  off  spectacles  and  put  on 
brown  beard.  Policeman  at  Mansion 
House  crossing.  I  thinks  Anarchist  Hid 
behind  pillar-box,  and  watched  Anar- 
chists, disguised  as  clerks,  search  for 
me.  Man  asked  me  time.  Controlled 
my  voice  and  told  him.  My  disguise 
so  perfect  that  he  suspected  nothing. 
At  five  o'clock  changed  my  disguise 
again  (false  nose,  colored  at  end,  and 
black  moustache),  and  sprang  on  to 
bus.  Reached  home,  five-thirty,  worn 
out  Went  to  bed  after  searching  room 
and  locking  door.     Nightmares. 


From  "Literary  Notes"  in  the  \Veekly 
Logroller:—** An  interesting  departure 
from  his  wonted  manner  will  be  noted 
in  Mr,  William  he  Curdler*8  forthcoming 
volume.  Though  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  of  The  Black  Cap,  The  Scream 
in  the  Lonely  Wood,  and  numerous  other 
sensational  novels  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers, Little  Willy' 8  Governess,  which 
'Messrs.  Papp,  Bottleby  and  Bibbins  prom- 
ise for  the  early  autumn,  is  a  simple 
story  of  child-life,  simply  told.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Le 
Curdler,  who  Is  at  present  undergoing 
a  rest-cure  in  the  Engadine,  intends  for 
the  future  to  write  nothing  but  this 
type  of  story." 
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In  despair  of  being  able.  In  the  brief 
space  available  in  this  department,  to 
give  any  Just  Idea  of  the  charm  of 
Edith  Sichel's  **The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Alfred  Ahiger,"  The  Living  Age  re- 
prints elsewhere  In  this  number  Canon 
Beeching's  appreciation  from  The 
Speaker.  But  the  reader  will  be  wisest 
who  depends  neither  upon  Canon 
Beeching  nor  any  other  reviewer,  but 
reads  for  himself  this  delightful  memoir 


of  one  of  the  most  gentle,  witty  and 
kindly  men  of  his  time.  Canon  Aln- 
ger*s  mirth  ne\*er  carried  a  sting,  and 
his  letters,  scattered  through  this  vol- 
ume, simply  bubble  over  with  sponta- 
neous good-humor.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
are  the  American  publishers. 

In  **The  Awakening  of  Helena  Ritchie" 
Mrs.  Margaret  Deland  has  achieved  at 
once  the  strongest  and  the  most  delicate 
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of  her  creations.  The  scene  is  in  Old 
Chester;  dear  old  Doctor  Laveudar  re- 
appeUrs,  as  do  Willy  King  and  Martha 
and  others  of  the  familiar  group;  but 
the  central  figures— the  woman,  and  the 
little  child  through  whose  influence  her 
nature  is  revealed  and  transformed— are 
both  new-comers.  David  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  child-characters  any- 
where to  be  found  in  fiction,  utterly 
naive  and  natural,  without  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  having  .a  part  in  the 
working  out  of  a  problem.  Absorb- 
ingly interesting  as  a  story,  subtle  and 
penetrating  as  a  psychological  study, 
high  and  resolute  im  its  morality,  the 
book  takes  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nation and  emotions.  The  characters 
are  real  people,  not  puppets:  they  stir 
the  sympathies  of  the  reader  like  real 
people:  there  is  no  obtrusion  of  a  moral: 
but  in  their  relations  to  each  other  they 
preach  a  sermon  as  searching,  as  aus- 
tere, and  yet  as  benign  as  any  that 
ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  good  Doctor 
Lavendar  himself.  Regarded  from 
whatever  point  of  view— for  its  reada- 
ble qualities,  for  its  literary  art,  or  for 
its  significance  and  suggest iveness  as 
a  social  study— the  book  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  powerful  that  the  present  sea- 
son has  given  us.     Harper  &  Bros. 

Everyman's  Library,  as  explained  by 
the  publishers,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  is 
an  attempt  to  form  a  collection  of  books 
in  uniform  dress  on  lines  so  elastic  and 
comprehensive  that  practically  every 
classic  in  the  language  shall  be  avail- 
able in  an  attractive  and  permanent 
form  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
a  worthily  made  book.  This  is  a  large 
scheme  but  it  has  been  entered  upon 
in  a  way  which  gives  promise  of  satis- 
factory fulfilment  Already,  one  hun- 
dred books  in  various  departments  of 
literature,— biography,  fiction,  poetry, 
travels,  belles  lettres,  philosophy,  sci- 


ence, theology,  etc.— have  been  pro- 
duced; and  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
publishers  to  add  one  hundred  volumes 
u  year.  Except  that  in  the  cloth  bind- 
ings there  is  a  different  shade  for  each 
group,— crimson  for  fiction,  brown  for 
essays,  gray  for  science,  dark  green  for 
travel,  pale  green  for  the  classics,  etc., 
—the  volumes  are  uniform.  The  type 
is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  thin  and 
opaque,  the  binding  substantial  and  at- 
tractive The  format  is  in  all  particu- 
lars what  might  be  expected  from  the 
English  publishers,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 
who  created  the  Temple  Classics  and 
the  Temple  Shakespeare.  Each  vol- 
ume has  a  decorative  title-page  and  a 
motto  of  its  own.  The  whole  series  is 
edited  by  Professor  Ernest  Rhys;  and 
the  separate  books  are  furnished  with 
introductions  and  notes  by  Buch  writ- 
ers as  Hllaire  Belloc,  Andrew  Lang, 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Ar- 
thur Symons,  Augustine  Birrell,  George 
Salntsbury,  Walter  Jerrold,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Lord  Avebury,  and  others 
equally  distinguished.  The  volumes  are 
not  too  large  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  If  one  will,  but  they  are  of  a 
size  to  adorn  a  bookshelf.  Whoever 
enters  upon  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
these  delightful  books,  selecting  here 
and  there  as  the  humor  seizes  him  from 
the  different  groups,  will  find  upon  his 
shelves  a  lengthening  row  of  pleasing 
volumes,  uniform  but  not  monotonous, 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  easy  to  hold,  and 
tempting  in  their  contents.  When  It  Is 
remembered  that  the  price  of  each  vol- 
ume is  only  fifty  cents,  it  is  hazarding 
little  to  afiSrm  that  the  general  title  of 
the  series  will  prove  to  be  amply  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  "every  man"  who 
reads  at  all  and  Indulges  himself  in  the 
ownership  of  any  books  will  possess 
himself  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this 
library. 
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THE  HERITAQB. 


Our  Fathers  in  a  wooiiirous .  age, 

Ere  yet  the  Earth  was  small, 
Ensured  to  us  an  heritage. 

And  doubted  not  at  all- 
That  we,  the  children  of  their  heart. 

Which  then  did  beat  so  high. 
In  later  time  should  play  like  part 

For  our  posterity. 


\i^ 


Had    trod    the    limpid    crystal    into 
mire.  '  i^  t 

-    Yet  how   from   hencefortCbElS^ide  the 
^  •.  hope's  deceit 

That  cheered  my  path  o*er  Jeagues  of 
drowth  and  lieat,      -  *-  ^ 
And   slaked   full   many   a   shaft   of 
nooa^latmcbSedflre*? 

Jane  Barlow, 


Youth's     passion,     manhood's     fierce 
intept,  i 

Wf&'  age's  Judjsment  wis^^'r*-^'^'  • 
They  spent,  and  counted  not  fliey  "jpent,' 

At  daily  saoriflc& 
Not  lambs  alone  nor  purchased  d^es 

Or  tithe  of  trader's  gold— 
Their   lives   most   dear,    their  -  dearer 
loves, 

They  offered  up  of  old. 


l'  . 


:     V«- ^     DARK^DGRMOT. 

Out  of  the  darkness  Dermot  came, 
We  gave  hinr  welcome  and  a  name. 

He  would  not  speak,  he  did  but  cry 
At  taking  upnJbrtality. 


He  brought  with  him  when  he  came 

here 
Nothing  at  ail  df  goods  and  gear. 


Then  fretful  murmur  not  tfal^y  gave    - 

So  great  a  charge  to  keep, 
Nor  dream  that  awestruck  Time  shall 
save. 

Their  labor  while  we  sleep.  .     ,         ,.    ^       ^  ,    , 

Dear-bought  and  clear,  a  thousand  year     ^^  ^  **«  ^^"^  ^^  colorless 
Our  fathers'  title  runs. 
Make  we  likewise  their  sacrifice. 

Defrauding  not  our  sons! 

Rudyard  Kipling, 


We  clad  him  in  tt  snowy  dress, 


We  laid  him  In  a  cradle  green 
Fit  for  the  babe  of  Fairy-Queen. 


/ 


In  the  blue  brightness  before  noon 
Night  granted  him,  unasked,  her  boon. 


AN   END   IN   ITSELF. 

On  brink  of  fierce-eyed  mom  and  shad- 
owless way 
1  passed  a  spring  pure-brimmed  as 

flower-cUpt  dew,    ' 
Nor  then  durst  pause  ^  or  drink,  but 
since  I  knew 
My   steps   must   thitherward   Hirn   at 

close  of  day, 
I  bade  that  loveliest  image  with  me 
stay. 
And    evennore    my    desert    Journey 

through 
From    thought    thereof    my    heart's 
best  solace  drew. 
While  yet  the  burning  hours  between 
us  lay. 

And  when  I  stood  thereby  with  weary 
feet, 
Ijo,  trampling  herd  to  balk  my  dear 
desire 


Dreaming,  be  doubled  up  his  fist 
We  kissed  the  tiny  hand  and  wrist 

His  mouth  was  like  a  rosebud  red. 
His  hair  curled  dark  upon  his  head. 

He  woke  with  -loud  and  hungry  cries. 
And  showed  the  blueness  of  his  eyes 

And  then  my  hungry  guest  I  fed. 
Lifting  him  softly  from  his  bed. 

I  gave  him  neither  bread  nor  meat. 
No  wine  to  drink  nor  fruit  to  eat 

I  do  not  know  what  magic  brought 
The  mtlk  he  found  before  he  sought. 

He  drank,  and.  then  be  nestled  to 
My  heart  and  crooned  as  babies  do. 
That's  how  we  welcomed  Dermot  dhu. 

Nora  ChessoH, 

Tb«  Oatlook. 
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THE  GREAT  CONGO  INIQUITY. 


Thy  brother  asked  for  help  and  pro- 
.tection;  thou  remainestdeaf  to  his  ap- 
peal; thou  hast  iiot  gone  to  his  assist- 
aace»  therefore  thou  hast  killed  him/*— 
Quoted  from  *'Aii  Early  Christian  Fa- 
ther," by  M.  Vanderveide  in  the  Bel- 
giaa  Congo  debate. 

Perhaps  the  most  disquieting  fact  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world  is  the 
frequent  triumph  of  acknowledged 
wrong.  Both  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New— here  unhappily  not  redressing  the 
balance  of  the  Old— the  forces  of  evil 
seem  to  be  more  powerful  and  impu- 
dent than  they  were  a  score  of  years 
ago.  Disclosure  do^  not  dismay  them; 
that  great  universal  Judgment  of  the 
human  race,  once  armed  with  thunder- 
bolts, seems  now  more  frightened  of  it- 
self than  capable  of  alarming  others; 
the  vast  powers  of  the  modem  com- 
munity, with  its  highly  centralized  gov- 
ernment and  its  gigantic  machinery  of 
agitation  and  publicity,  seem  easily  de- 
feated and  disarmed,  or  even  turned, 
like  captured  cannon,  against  the  com- 
mon good.  We  still  lock  up  the  smaller 
criminals;  but  the  colossus  seems  be- 
yond our  reach.  He  sins  boldly  and 
defiantly,  seated  on  throne  or  Judgment 
seat,  in  the  very  blaze  of  noon.  He 
seems  safely  guarded  by  some  new 
stagnancy  of  the  common  world-con- 
science. We  look  back  with  scepticism 
to  the  days  when  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a 
few  bold  letters  could  rouse  the  whole 
of  Europe  into  a  flame  of  wrath  against 
King  Bomba's  ''Negation  of  Ood." 
Now,  Abdul  Hamid  still  reigns.  Tales 
of  wrong  seem  to  produce  less  echo  in 
the  "armed  camp'*  of  1906  than  in  the 
peaceful  mart  of  1850. 

But  every  other  instance  of  this  new 
malady  pales  before  the  continued  sur- 
vival, after  fifteen  years  of  crime,  of 
the    Independent    Congo    Free    State. 


The  ''heart  of  Africa'*  is  far  off,  and  we 
listen  but  fitfully  to  its  beats.  Our  own 
lives  are  crowded,  and  stories  of  misery 
are  but  i^'eary  reading.  Our  own  Em- 
pire engrosses  us,  and  we  have,  not 
time  for  the  world-crusades  of  our  fore- 
fathers. There  is  something  in  the 
very  size  and  monotony  of  this  great 
Congo  oppression  which  irritates  rather 
than  stimulates  the  modern  man,  fa- 
tigues his  Imagination  and  overloads 
his  sympathies.  He  thinks  dimly  of 
the  tortured  native  as  Chllde  Roland 
in  Browning's  poem  thinks  of  the 
"stiff,  blind  horse":— 

He  must  be  wicked  to  deserve  such 
pain. 

We  could  believe  a  lesser  crime  and 
gird  on  our  armor  to  redress  it;  but 
when  we  hear  of  more  than  15,000,000 
human  beings— half  the  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  this  Congo  State— being 
"ruled"  by  a  system  which  in  its  very 
nature  must  mean  slavery  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  probably  means  extermination 
in  the  future,  of  a  yearly  toll  of  lives 
that  amounts,  according  to  moderate 
calculations,  to  100,000,  of  murder,  kid- 
napping, mutilation  and  massacre  used 
by  a  professedly  Christian  administra- 
tion as  ordinary  methods  of  rule,  we 
take  refuge  In  Incredulity.  We  cannot 
at  once— thank  God!— l)elleve  so  badly 
of  our  fellow  human  beings.  There  is 
nothing  in  previous  history,  not  in  the 
records  of  Attlla  or  Timur  or  Nadir 
Shah,  to  prepare  us  for  anything  quite 
so  monstrous,  so  deliberate,  so  fiendish, 
so  continuous,  so  defiant  The  very 
immensity  of  the  evil  disarms  us.  We 
vaguely  seek  for  some  relief,  and  have 
hitherto  found  it  in  the  organized  and 
subsidized  contradlctioos  of  a  freely 
endowed  Continental  Press,  or  in  the 
leaflets  so  obligingly  scattered  through 
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the   Wagon-Lits   of    Europe   to   while 
away  the  idle  hours  of  travel 

But  now,  in  the  Report  of  the  1905 
Commission,^  the  whole  horror  and  in- 
famy of  the  Congo  rule  stands  con- 
fessed and  revealed  to  the  world;  and 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  re^ 
member  to  remind  the  European  world 
that  they,  too,  stand  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  lives  of  these  Congo  natives, 
under  the  Sixth  Article  of  that'  Berlin 
Treaty  by  which,  in  1886,  this  great 
region  was  handed  over  in  trnst  to 
Leopold  11.:— 

All  the  Powers  exercisiiig  soytr^i:!^ 
rights  or  influence  in  the  aforesaid 
territories  bind  themselTes  to  watch 
over  the  preservation  of  the  native 
tribes,  and  to  care  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  their  moral 
and  material  well-being,  and  to  help 
in  suppressing  slavery,  and  esi>ecially 
the  slave  trade. 

This  was  doubtless  the  article  to 
which  Sir  Edward  Grey  not  obscurely 
alluded  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Wedgewood 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  14th, 
and  King  Leopold  may  yet  find  that 
alike  in  the  defiance  to  Europe  con- 
tained in  the  letter  accompanying  the 
latest  batch  of  so-called  ^^Reforms,'' 
and  in  the  reply  of  his  agent  to  Sir 
Arthur  Hardinge,'  he  has  overlooked 
the  spirit  prevailing  in  the  present 
British  House  of  Commons. 

But  the  danger  is  lest  Europe  may 
again  allow  itself  to  be  lulled  into  pas- 
sivity by  "reforms"  which  can  have  no 
possible  effect  as  long  as  the  main  sys- 
tem of  exploitation  is  left  untouched. 

For  the  security  of  King  Leopold  lies 

t  See  AbBtract  issued  by  the  Congo  Reform 
Association,  4,  Oldhall  Street,  Liverpool. 

>  See  M.  de  Cnvelier's  dispatch  of  April  10th 
and  his  interview  with  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge 
on  May  11th  (Parliamentary  Paper  Cd.  8,002). 
The  King's  attitude  is  best  summed  up  in  Sir 
Arthur's  report  of  M.  de  Cuvelier's  Ian- 
guage:— "He  thereupon  said,  although  not 
very  decisively,  that  even  on  the  absurd  as- 


in  the  very  magnitude  of  his  offences 
He  has  sinned  beyond  all  ordinary 
credibility;  and  he  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  large  drafts  on  the  bauK 
of  international  good  faith  that  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  go  on  drawing  as  long 
as  his  '^schemes*'  are  honored.  In  the 
past  we  have  been  taken  unawares, 
but  now  we  know,  and  our  guilt  will 
be  all  the  greater  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  go  on  being  deceived.  For  a  new 
thing  has  appeared  in  the  world.  While 
we  have  been  di^aming  of  progress  and 
benevolence,  there  has  grown  up  among; 
us  a  strange  product,  born  of  the  union 
between  greed  and  science,  suckled  on 
cynicism  and  schooled  in  the  subtleties 
of  the  law.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
civilized  savagery,  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous and  terrible  than  primitive  bar- 
barism, because  free  from  all  passi<m, 
and  working  in  an  atmosphere  of  cold 
and  sinister  calculation  that  aduilts 
neither  reform  nor  repentance.  It  is 
fortified  by  a  moneyed  command  of 
brain-power  in  every  country,  and 
armed  in  its  own  work  with  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  destruction  that  science  has 
given  to  the  modem  man.  This  new 
savagery  is  not  without  its  champions. 
A  certain  vague  pc^ular  philosophy 
that  has  become  '^procuress  to  the  Lords 
of  Hell"  is  ready  to  Justify  the  "Over- 
Man,"  whether  he  reigns  in  Brussels  or 
Chicago.  Decepti<m  is  among  his 
avowed  weapons,  a^d  the  folly  of  man- 
kind is  his  chief  asset  Here  lies,  let 
us  clearly  understand,  the  chief  peril  of 
the  modem  world. 

Now,  King  Leopold  has  shown  him- 
self the  boldest  master  in  this  new 
school  of  ''State-craft";  and  he  has 
given  us  such  ample  experience  of  kis 

sumption  that  the  Free  State  were  to  eatabUa^ 
slavery,  the  other  parties  to  the  Berlin  Act 
could  not  legally  interfere,  and  that  the  en- 
gagements I  had  quoted  were  a  declaration  of 
general  principles  and  intentions  as  regarded 
the  treatment  of  the  native  populations  rather 
than  a  binding  obligation  which  the  remaining 
signatories,  or  any  one  of  them,  had  a  right 
to  enforce.*' 
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methods  that  those  who  are  still  de- 
ceived by  him  become  partners  in  his 
guilt  For  ten  years  he  has  denied  all 
tbe  facts  revealed  by  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  and  now  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  hie  own  official  documents. 
Reforms?  The  whole  history  of  the 
Congo  State  is  one  long  story  of  '"re- 
form,*'  of  reform  which  has  already 
changed  a  large  part  of  that  great  re- 
gion into  a  desert  and  left  wastes  where 
there  were  smiling  villages.  Shall  we 
not  be  fools  if  we  continue  tp  trust? 
For  the  chief  sentiment  on  ^which.  Leo- 
pold has  traded  has  been  the  vague 
benevolence  of  the  world.  He  has 
built  his  pyramid  of  Congolese  skulls 
on  a  foundation  of  specious  phrases 
which  deceived  even  General  Gordon. 
It  is  not  the  least  quarrel  that  human- 
ity has  against  him  that  he  has  traf- 
ficked in  high  Ideals  and  played  the  pi- 
rate under  the  guise  of  the  missionary. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  Leo- 
pold of  conscious  guilt,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary \o  l)elieve  the  same  of  all  who 
have  worked  with  him.  Imperialism 
has  given  us  only  too  many  examples 
of  that  ancient  observation— "the  cor- 
ruption of  the  t)est  becomes  the  worst" 
When  we  try  to  play  the  wandering 
angel  to  mankind  at  large,  we  are  al- 
ready in  danger  of  falling  back  into 
the  l>east  The  white  man's  burden 
easily  becomes  the  white  man's  undo- 
ing. Spain  and  South  America  stand 
out  as  supreme  warnings  of  that  easy 
descent.  For  the  moment  we  English 
can  claim  Egypt  and  India  as  frail, 
flickering  efforts  towards  a  higher  goal; 
but  we  should  work  as  standing  ever 
on  the  brink  of  a  fall  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  impute  utter  infamy  to  the 
2000  European  agents  through  whom 
these  horrors  have  been  perpetrated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Congo.  In  a  story  of 
genius,*  Joseph  Conrad  has  shown  us 

•  In  hiB  "  Tal«8  of  Unrest." 

*  Verbatim  reiK)rt  of  the  five  days'  Congo  de- 
bate in  tbe  Belgian  Hoaae  of  Bepreaentativea 


how  the  thing  happens.  Dragged  down 
by  tlie  very  barbarism  wliich  they  went 
to  reform,  always  goaded  on  by  the 
demands  of  an  insatiable  commercial- 
ism at  home,  these  men  have  grad- 
ually descended  to  depths  of  which  the 
modem  European  was  assumed  to  be 
incapable.  The  fault  lies  with  the  sys- 
tem and  the  inventor  of  the  system. 
The  moral  of  the  Congo  is  the  moral  of 
tbe  Old  India  Company.  It  is  tliat 
Imperialism  is  never  safe  as  long  as  she 
is  the  handmaid  of  Commercialism. 
King  Leopold  has  made  her  its  slave. 

E  pur  8i  muove.  Ttie  Repoit,  of  the 
1905  Commission  has  roused,  a  storm 
in  Belgium  which  has  profoundly 
moved  that  little  country  and  has  led  to 
debates  in  her  Parliament  which  cannot 
but  affect  the  opinion  of  Europe.  A 
translated  report  of  those  debates  lies 
l>efore  me,  and  it  seems  worth  ^hlle  to 
place  t)efore  the  British  public  some 
idea  of  the  situation  as  it  aiH[>earB  to  the 
people  most  affected.*  But  first  let  me 
recall  to  those  who  have  not  followed 
the  matter  closely  the  state  of  affairs 
revealed  by  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  1005.- 

That  report  closed  once  and  for  all 
the  long  era  of  contention  and  debate, 
of  subsidized  contradiction  and  abuse. 
The  small  and  Intrepid  band  who  have 
been  fighting  this  Apollyon  in  the  dark 
during  the  last  ten  years  found  them- 
selves suddenly  in  the  open.  For 
though  chosen  by  Leopokl  himself  on 
the  pressure  of  the  British  €k>vemment, 
the  Commission  revealed  a  state  of  af- 
fairs as  black  as  any  painted  by  Mr. 
Morel  and  Mr.  Casement  Nay,  more. 
Though  rigorously  concealing,  despite 
all  pledges  to  the  contrary,  the  dark 
and  fearful  evidence  on  which  their 
conclusions  were  based,  they  logically 
traced  the  evils  not  to  chance  or  ca- 

(Febmary  aoth,  27th,  28th,  March  lat  and  2nd, 
1906).  Issned  by  the  Congo  Reform  AmocI- 
ation,  4,  Oldhall  Street,  LirerpooL    Price  la. 
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price,  but  to  the  inevitable  workings  of 
a  system.  The  barbarities  fitfully  re- 
ported in  this  country  by  brave  mis- 
sionaries and  consuls  were  revealed  to 
have  been  due  not  to  the  excesses  of 
random  men,  but  to  the  organisation  of 
a  central  Government  which  regarded 
the  whole  Congo  as  nothing  more  than 
an  estate  for  the  production  of  rubber 
and  copal.  The  estate  is  the  Govern- 
ment's, and  the  inhabitants  are  its 
slaves.  It  is  a  system  which  Is  even 
now  being  extended,  by  the  pernicious 
influence  of  King  Leopold,  to  the 
French  Congo,  though  it  has  been  hap- 
pily checked  on  the  Upp^  Nile  by  the 
vigorous  resistance  of  Lord  Cromer. 

They  showed  that  this  system  was 
not  applied  in  a  half-hearted  manner,  as 
by  men  with  humane  instincts,  but  that 
it  was— and  still  is— being  administered 
consciously  and  deliberately,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  authorities,  from 
whose  oflScial  records  most  of  the  evi- 
dence was  derived.  They  showed  that 
the  system  consisted  in  the  essential  de- 
nial of  all  rights,  either  of  land,  labor 
or  life,  to  the  native.  It  has  been 
summed  up  by  a  Belgian  Minister  in 
the  phrase,  '*The  native  has  no  right 
to  anything.'**  The  Commissioners 
added  a  great  deal  of  loyal  verbiage 
and  special  pleading,  but  nothing  could 
obscure  the  significance  of  the  one  great 
central  revelation  of  this  Report— that 
as  long  as  this  system  lasted  the  same 
results  would  follow. 

Three  quotations  from  the  Report 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  summary 
of  its  findings.  The  first  bears  on 
what  is  euphemistically  known  as  the 
**Labor  Tax,"  but  what  is  really  the 
claim  to  use  the  whole  native  labor  of 
the  **State"  for  the  collection  of  the 
one  great  product  This  is  what  the 
Commissioners  say: 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  native 
must  go  one  or  two  days*  march  every 

A  Utt^r^  by  M.  de  Smet  de  Snmeyer  in  1908. 


fortnight,  until  he  arrives  at  that  part 
of  the  forest  where  the  rubber  vines 
can  be  met  with  In  a  certain  degree 
of  abundance.  There  the  collector 
passes  a  number  of  days  in  a  miserable 
existence.  He  has  to  build  himself  an. 
improvised  shelter,  which  cannot,  ob- 
viously, replace  his  hut  He  has  not 
the  food  to  which  he  is  accustomed. 
He  is  deprived  of  his  wife,  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  When 
once  he  has  collected  the  rubl)er  he 
must  bring  it  to  the  State  station  or  to 
that  of  the  company,  and  only  then  can 
he  return  to  his  village,  where  he  can 
sojourn  for  barely  more  than  two  or 
three  days,  because  the  next  demand 
is  upon  him.  ...  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  this  state  of  afTalrs  is  a  fia- 
grant  violation  of  the  forty  hours  law. 

A  very  simple  calculation  will  show 
that  the  demand  of  time  from  tiie  na- 
tive for  this  "Labor  Tax"  amounts,  ac- 
cording  to  this  finding,  to  eleven  days 
in  every  fortnight  or  286  days  in  every 
year.  What  Is  this  but  the  slavery  of 
a  whole  population— slavery  cheapened 
by  tiie  refined  modem  improvement  of 
keeping  it  on  the  spot? 

Such  a  system  could  not,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  be  enforced  by  ordinary 
sanctions.  My  second  quotation  will 
be  the  summary  of  the  metiiods  of  co- 
ercion which  the  Commission  found 
prevailing  on  the  Congo:— 

Taking  of  hostages,  the  imprisonment 
of  the  chiefs,  the  institution .  of  sen- 
tries or  capitas,  fines  and  military 
expeditions. 

The  hostages  are  generally  women, 
the  sentinels  are  armed  with  ''cap- 
guns"  and  rifles,  and  the  military  expe- 
ditions generally  mean  destruction  and 
annihilation.  When  we  remember  that 
this  has  been  going  on  for  fifteen  years, 
what  a  summary  of  horrors  in  that  one 
sentence! 

My  third  quotation  shows  the  work- 
ing of  that  terrible  system  of  **Senti- 
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nels,*'   who   are  the   real   commercial 
agents  of  the  State  :^ 

Of  bow  many  abases  tbese  native  sen- 
tinels bave  been  guilty  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say,  even  approximately. 
Several  chiefs  of  baringa  brought  us, 
according  to  the  native  custom,  bundles 
of  sticks,  each  of  which  was  meant  to 
shew  one  of  their  subjects^killed  by  the 
capitas.  One  of  them  shewed  120  mur- 
ders in  his  village  committed  during 
the  last  few  years.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  confidence  with  which  this 
native  form  of'  book-keeping  may  in- 
spire one,  a  document  handed  to  the 
Commission  bjf  the  Direestor  of  the 
A,B,LR,  does  not  allow,  any  doubt  to 
remain  as  to  the  sinister  character  of 
the  system.  It  consisted  of  a  list  shew- 
ing that  from  1st  January  to  1st  Au- 
gust, 1905— that  is  to  say  within  a  space 
of  seven  months— 142  sentries  of  the 
Society  had  been  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  natives.  Now  it  is  to  b9  assumed 
that  in  many  cases  these  sentries  had 
been  attacked  by  the  natives  by  way 
of  revenge.  One  may  judge  by  this  of 
the  number  of  bloody  affrays  to  which 
their  presence  had  given  rise.  On  the 
other  hand  the  agents  interrogated  by 
the  Commission,  or  who  were  preset 
at  the  audiences,  did  not  even  attempt 
to  deny  the  charges  brought  against  the 
sentinels. 

If  this  much  is  admitted  by  a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  King  Leopold 
himself,  one  cannot  feel  that  we  have 
the  whole  truth  without  adding  the  de- 
liberate evidence  of  our  English  Con- 
sul Casement,  corroborated  by  many 
missi<maries:— 

Of  acts  of  persistent  mutilation  by 
government  soldiers  of  this  nature  I 
had  many  statements  made  to  me, 
some  of  them  specifically,  others  in  a 
general  way.  Of  the  fact  of  this  muti- 
lation, and  the  causes  inducing  it,  there 
can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  It  was 
not  a  native  custom  prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  white  men;  it  was 
not  the  outcome  of  the  primitive  in- 
stincts of  savages  in  their  fights  be- 
tween village  and  village;  it  was  the 


deliberate  act  of  the  soldiers  of  a  Euro* 
pean  administration,  and  these  men 
themselves  never  made  any  conceal- 
ment that  in  committing  these  acts  they 
were  but  obeying  the  positive  orders 
of  their  superiors. 

And  if  we  want  an  illustration  of  the 
system  in  writing,  we  can  take,  out  of 
many  such,  an  official  order,  issued  by 
a  District  Commissioner  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Lorand  in  the  Belgian  debate  with* 
out  contradiction:— 

M.  le  Chef  de  Poste, 

Decidedly  these  people  of  Inoryo  are 
a  bad  lot  They  have  Just  been  and  cut 
some  rubber  vines  at  Hull.  We  must 
fight  them  until  their  absolute  submis- 
sion has  been  obtained,  or  their  com- 
plete extinction.  Warn  for  the  last 
time  the  people  of  Inoryo,  and  put  into 
execution  as  soon  as  possible  your  pro- 
ject of  accompanying  them  to  the  forest 
or  else  go  to  the  village  with  a  good 
trlque.*  When  you  arrive  at  the  first 
hut,  speak  as  follows  to  the  owner 
thereof:  **Here  is  a  basket;  you  are  to 
fill  it  with  rubber.  Go  to  the  forest 
at  once,  and  if  in  a  week  you  have  not 
returned  with  lOlbs.  of  rubber,  I  shall 
set  fire  to  your  hut  and  you  will  bum." 
The  trique  may  be  used  to  drive  into 
the  forest  those  who  refuse  to  leave 
the  village.  By  burning  one  hut  after 
another  I  think  that  you  will  not  be 
compelled  to  proceed  to  last  extremities 
before  being  obeyed.  Inform  the  na- 
tives that  if  they  cut  another  single 
vine,  I  will  exterminate  them  to  the  last 
man. 

This,  then,  was  the  broad  case  against 
the  Congo  State  up  to  the  end  of  1905. 

But  the  Report  of  this  Commission 
was  not  the  only  document  that  lay 
before  the  Belgian  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  their  debates.  In  February 
of  this  year— 1906— a  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Brussels  University,  Professor 
Cattier,  who  had  not  hitherto  taken  up 
a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Congo 
State,  published  a  book  which  for  the 

«  ▲  flat  wooden  mallet,  naed  to  thrash  the 
natives  in  some  parts  of  the  Congo. 
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first  time  revealed  the  full  personal 
gains  achieved  by  King  Leopold  out  of 
the  exploiting  of  the  Gongo.^  The 
finances  of  the  Congo  State— which  pub- 
iislfes  no  accounts  beyond  estimates— 
had  been  up  to  that  moment  a  deep 
mystery  to  its  shrewdest  critics;  but 
this  book  threw  much  light  upon  them. 
Professor  Cattier  showed  that  in  1896 
King  Leopold  set  aside  from  the  Congo 
State  a  large  area,  **about  ten  times  the 
size  of  Belgium  and  two  and  a  half 
times  the  size  of  England/'  amounting 
to  about  a  fourth  of  the  rubber  zone,  ex- 
ploited during  the  past  ten  years  as  the 
Domaine  de  la  Couronne,  This  area  be- 
came from  that  time  his  own  individual 
personal  property.  It  has  been  man- 
aged by  three  persons  completely  under 
his  control.  No  accounts— not  even  es- 
timates—have been  published:  no  re- 
q[M>n8ibility  has  been  accepted:  its  very 
existence  was  concealed  until  1902. 
The  **iron  shutter"'  has  fallen  on  that 
most  miserable  of  ali  terrestrial  regions, 
and  only  an  occasional  cry  has  told  tbe 
world  of  the  hell  that  has  been  created 
behind  it  But  we  can  faintly  gather 
from  an  account  of  a  Journey  by  an 
English  missionary,  Mr.  Scrivener,  that 
the  machinery  of  massacre  and  mutila- 
tion has  there  reached  its  finest  point 
of  efficiency.' 

Now  much  of  this  had  been  already 
gathered  from  the  only  possible  source 
of  light— a  solitary  decree  published  in 
1902,  but  it  had  been  left  to  Professor 
Cattier  to  illuminate  the  full  meaning 
of  those  facts.  His  first  illumination 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  laborious  and 
carefully  tested  Inference  from  a  com- 
parison between  the  official  records  of 
the  rubber  expert  and  the  admitted 
profits  of  the  Congo  State.  Deducting 
generously  for  working  expenses,  Pro- 
fessor Cattier  found  that  the  total  rev- 

1  Etnde  snr  la  sltaation  de  I'Etat  Independ- 
ant  do  Congo,  par  F^Uotan  Cattier  (Paris,  A. 
Padone.  Rmsaels,  Vve.  Laroier)  price  fs.  3.50. 

•  See  Chapter  ZV.  of  Mr.  MorePs  book,  "King 
I^eopold's  Rale  in  Africa."   On  the  Mamboyo 


enue  of  the  king^s  domain  from  1896—. 
1005  must  have  amounted  to  70,000,000 
francs,  or  £2,800,000. 

Now,  how  has  the  king  spent  that 
money?  Here,  Professor  Cattier  made 
some  interesting  discoveries.  He  found 
out,  by  a  search  through  official  records, 
that  it  has  been  largely  invested  in  real 
estate  In  different  parts  of  Belgtnm. 
His  inquiries  have  been  restricted  by 
expense  to  a  few  districts,  but  even 
then  the  results  dug  out  in  Brussels 
and  Ostend  cover  twenty-one  pages  In 
his  book.  The  purchases  Include  ho- 
tels, villas,  houses,  woods,  lands,  fields, 
gardens,  and  stables.  It  almost  looks 
as  if  King  Leopold  aimed  at  using  the 
proceeds  of  the  Congo  for  turning  Bel- 
gium into  his  private  estate. 

Besides  these  purchases,  the  proceeds 
of  the  Domaine  de  la  Couronne  are  being 
directed— so  Professor  Cattier  also  dis- 
covered—to the  following  objects:— 

(1)  Construction  of  the  Palace  of 
Laeken  at  the  cost,  when  completed,  of 
thirty  million  francs. 

(2)  Construction  of  the  Arcade  of  the 
Cinquantenaire  (celebrating  fifty  years 
of  Belgian  independence)  at  Brussels. 


(3)  C(mstruction      of 
School"  at  Terveruen. 

(4)  A  Press  Bureau. 


a      '^Colonial 


"Worse  and  worse!"  The  fourth  and 
laet  is  a  most  important  and  significant 
item.  It  explains  much.  By  an  in- 
genious arrangement  the  profits  wrung 
from  the  tortured  millions  of  Africa 
have  been  used  in  filling  the  Belgian 
and  Continental  Press  with  inspired 
glorification  of  the  *'moral  and  material 
regeneration"  of  the  Congo.  The  only 
consolation  is  that  the  British  Press 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  affected 
by  this  colossal  temptation. 

But  the  secret  profits  of  the  Domaine 

an  official  admitted,  or  rather  boasted,  that 
for  every  cartridge  nsed  a  human  hand  had 
to  be  brought  back.  In  six  months  6,000  cart- 
ridges had  been  nsed. 
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do  not  explain  the  mysteries  of  Congo 
finance.  Tbere  are.  several .  startling 
facts.  First,  the  Congo  State  has  pub- 
lished no  Budgets  since  1893.  All  that 
the  public  sees  Is  ''estimates."  These 
^'estimates"  always  agree  in  one  thing 
only.  They  always  display  a  deficit 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  the  Congo,  apart  from 
business,  scarcely  exists  and  can  cost 
very  little,  while  the  official  records  of 
the  exports  of  rubber  in  ten  years 
amount  to  41,105  tons.  Nevertheless, 
the  total  deficit  for  the  ten  years  Is 
stated  at  £1,085,519. 

To  meet  this  deficit  the  Congo  State 
has  l>orrowed,  including  a  Lottery  Loan, 
up  to  £5,000,000,  leaving  nearly  £4,000,- 
000  unaccounted  for. 

Thus,  if  we  add  this  £4,000,000  to  the 
£2,800,000  profits  of  the  Dotmine  de  la 
Couronne,  there  Is  a  sum  unaccounted 
for  of  no  less  than  £7,000,000! 

Massacre  in  Africa  seems  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  robbery  in  Europe. 

The  debate  in  which  these  amazing 
revelations  were  discussed  by  the  Bef- 
glan  Parliament  showed  a  very  high 
level  of  oratory  and  dialectical  power 
for  so  small  a  people.  It  was  a  sen- 
sational and  dramatic  discussion.  The 
Belgian  Ministry  found  themselves  no 
longer  able  to  defend  their  master  by 
cheap  gibes  against  "Liverpool  mer- 
chants," or  still  cheaper  appeals  to  pa- 
triotic sentiment  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  silence  the  Opposition  by 
cries  of  **Pro-English"  or  "enemies  of 
your  country"— devices  that  have  been 
there,  as  sometimes  here,  too  often  the 
only  official  stocls-in-trade.  Belgian 
opinion  was  profoundly  moved.  Two 
blows  had  fallen.  .The  Commission 
bad  shown  that  the  "calumnies"  were 
true.  Professor  Cattier  had  raised  the 
ugly  suspicion  that  this  great  future 
estate  of  Belgium,  which  Leopold  has 
always  dangled  as  a  bribe  before  the 
eyes  of  his  people,  was  being  eaten  up 


by  Its  present  owner.  Heirs  indeed— 
but  to  what?  To  an  enormous  debt  and 
a  devastated  country?  No  wonder  that 
Belgian  opinion,  faced  with  these 
strangely  familiar  fruits  of  commercial 
Imperialism,  was  deeply  stirred. 

Broadly  speaking,  one  fact  stands  out 
clearly  from  the  strife  of  tongues.  The 
Belgian  Ministers  could  not  deny  Pro- 
fessor Cattler's  accusations.  They 
could  only  confine  themselves  to  dis- 
puting the  accuracy  of  his  estimates. 
But  as  they  were  unable  to  state  the 
real  facts,  it  Is  only  fair  to  say  that 
Cattler's  figures  hold  the  field.  The  fol- 
lowing colloquy  between  M.  Vander- 
velde,  the  brave  Socialist  leader  who 
opened  the  debate,  and  M.  de  Favereau, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  speaks  for 
Itself:— 

M,  Vand€rv€9de:—lt  you  say  the  figure 
is  inaccurate,  you  must  know  the  ac- 
curate figure.  In  that  case  loyalty 
compels  you  to  tell  us  what  It  is. 

M,  de  Favereau  :^l  do  not  know  whajt 
It  Is.  (Ironical  laughter  from  extreme 
left)  But  I  can  assert  that  the  calcula- 
tion is  erroneous  because  the  data 
which  have  served  as  its  basis  are 
inaccurate. 

Such  assertions  are  of  no  value,  and 
only  illustrate  the  humiliating  position 
In  which  responsible  Ministers  may  be 
placed  In  a  country  where  the  King  Is 
allowed  to  become  an  independent  mil- 
lionaire. The  responsible  Ministers  "do 
not  know"— they  are  kept  in  the  darls. 
This  new  money  power  Is  rapidly  un- 
dermining what  exists  of  Belgian  de- 
mocracy. Absolutism  on  the  Congo  Is 
breeding  absolutism  at  Brussels.  If  the 
King  wishes  to  rebut  Professor  Cat- 
tier's  accusations,  there  Is  only  one 
course  open  to  him.  He  must  publish 
the  full  accounts  of  the  Domaine  de  la 
Couranne  and  the  Congo  State.  If  the 
facts  are  honest,  there  can  be  no  hon- 
est reason  for  keeping  them  secret 

Happily,  the  debate  has  shown  that 
there  are  more  than  ten  men  In  the 
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Belgian  Parliament  who  are  suffi- 
ciently patriotic  In  tbe  larger  sense  of 
that  abused  word  to  protest  against  the 
present  degradation  of  their  national 
life  and  name.  There  were  at  least  two 
speeches  In  the  debate— those  of  M. 
Vandervelde  and  M.  Lorand—whlch 
would  do  credit  to  the  Mother  of  Par- 
liaments. These  ^^eeches  show  that 
there  are  men  In  Belgium  who  fully 
understand  and  condemn  the  prsMot 
system,  and  only  hesltaie  to  take  over 
the  full  CokKilal  req;Kmslblllty  from 
fear  of  being  Involved  in  any  complic- 
ity for  these  horrible  scandals. 

There  is  a  strange  familiarity  about 
the  arguments  used  in  defence.  They 
seem  a  horrible  parody  of  much  that 
we  have  heard  in  recent  years  within 
our  own  Parliament  Glorifications  of 
what  is  quaintly  called  "clvlllEatlon** 
mingle  grotesquely  with  appeals  to  ra- 
cial and  religious  prejudice.  The  hut 
taxes  in  tbe  British  colonies  are  quoted 
as  proofs  of  the  necessity  to  coerce  the 
natives  into  work.  Such  dialectics  as 
the  following  show  tiiat  something  of 
the  same  great  issue  is  being  fought 
on  both  sides  of  the  water:— 

M.  Masson:— Is  it  by  coercion  that  you 
intend  to  lead  the  natives  to  work? 

if.  de  Smet  de  Naeyer:—!]!  the  earlier 
stages  a  certain  amount  of  coercion 
cannot  be  avoided  (Interruption- 
uproar). 

M.  Jait^on:— It  is  with  such  arguments 
that  slavery  is  Justified. 

M.  Vandervelde  and  his  friends  strove 
bravely  against  these  sophistries,  aiid 
not  ineffectively.  They  obtained  60 
votes  against  86  in  favor  of  a  demand 
for  accounts  and   documents,   and  26 

•  M.  Vanderveld*  stated  that  the  following 
order  had  been  issoed  to  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  station  In  the  Bnbt- Welle  by  the  (Gen- 
eral Commissioner  in  the  Welle  district. 

**  I  give  yon  carte  blanche  (to  procnre  4,000 
kilos  of  robber  per  month).  Ton  haye  two 
months  in  which  to  work  yoor  people.  Employ 
gentleness  at  first,  and  if  they  persist  in  re- 
sisting the  demands  of  the  State,  employ  force 
of  arms.'* 


votes  against  88  in  favor  of  imitating 
Italy  by  refusing  to  allow  Belgian  offi- 
cers to  be  employed  on  the  Congo.  Tbe 
reactionary  and  Clerical  Oovemment 
which  has  dominated  Belgium  for  so 
many  years,  and  has  unhappily  even 
survived  the  elections  that  have  since 
taken  place,  was  only  able  to  avoid  de- 
feat by  accepting  a  motion  to  proceed 
with  a  law  on  the  government  of  the 
Colonial  possessions  of  Belgium.  It  is 
not  much,  but  it  Is  a  homage  to  virtue. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  utter- 
ance during  the  debate  was  M.  Vander- 
velde's  eloquent  reply  to  King  Leo- 
pold's policy— now  being  extensively 
pursued  in  Brussels— of  bribing  Bel- 
gium into  acquiescence  by  great  gifts  of 
public  works:— 

I  tell  him  that  this  money,  these  prof- 
its, these  presents,  are  shameful  things, 
because  they  are  the  result  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  a  whole  people. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  words  will 
gradually  penetrate  Into  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  Belgian  people.  They 
are  the  only  fit  reply  to  the  horrible 
documents  quoted  by  M.  Vandervelde 
and  M.  Lorand  during  the  debate 
and  not  disavowed  by  tbe  Belgian 
Government.* 

What  has  happened  since  the  debate? 
Anything  to  disarm  vigilance  or  miti- 
gate judgment?  One  is  obliged  to  say- 
nothing.  "But,"  I  shall  be  told,  "are 
you  forgetting  King  Leopold's  Commis- 
sion of  Reform,  and  the  humane  regu- 
lations Issued  on  June  8th  and  already 
the  law  of  the  Congo  State?  Is  it  not 
a  little  unfair  to  Judge  these  reforms 
as  severely  as  Mr.  Morel  does?"** 

He  also  read  a  letter  signed  by  an  officer  in 
the  Belgian  Army:— 

**  Chief  Ngnln,of  Wangata  is  sent  in  to  the 
Maringa  to  buy  slaves  for  me.  Ask  the  Agenta 
of  the  A.B.I.B.  to  be  good  enoagh  to  inform 
me  of  the  ill-deeds  which  he  may  commit  en 

route." 

10  See  the  searching  analysis  of  the  **  Re- 
forms" in  Mr.  MorePs  «»Memorial'»  to  the  Oov- 
emment (Jane,  1906.  John  Btchardson,  liver- 
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The  pity  of  it  is  tbftt  Mr.  Morel  lias 
always  been  rigbt,  and  the  apologists 
always  wrong:  and  that  not  because 
Mr.  Morel  is  infallible,  but  because  he 
keeps  his  eye  on  the  central  and  gov- 
erning fact  of  the  situation.  And  that 
fact  is  that  as  long  as  the  Congo  State 
is  a  commercial  company  bent  on  col- 
lecting 5000  tons  of  rubber  yearly  for 
the  Khkg  and  his  fellow-monopolists, 
the  present  system  is  the  only  method 
by  which  that  miracle  can  be  achieved. 
Take  one  instance.  The  forty  hours* 
labor  limit,  which  is  the  chief  of  these 
reforms,  was  already  in  force  when  the 
Commission  of  Enquiry  visited  the 
country  in  1905.  It  was  not  merely 
evaded,  but  had  been  converted,  with 
reallib  infernal  ingenuity,  into  a  ma- 
chine for  tacreaslDg  the  great  <q;ipres- 
sion.  For  it  was  acc<Hni>anied  by  a  se- 
cret circular  ordering  the  Congo  agents 
to  increase  the  supply  of  rubber!" 

After  this  revelation,  who  can  trust 
the  bona  fides  of  the  Congo  Government 
or  pretend  to  treat  the  new  '^reforms*' 
seriously? 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  from  his 
covering  letter  that  Instead  of  reform- 
ing, this  *'80vereignrKing"  is  preparing 
for  a  new  ^nd  yet  more  outrageous  de- 
veli^ment  In  that  insolent  docu- 
ment King  Leopold  claims  to  stand 
alone,  above  the  law:— 

The  Congo  is  essentially  a  personal 
undertaking.  .  .  .  None  has  the  right  of 
intervention,  which  nothing  could  Jus- 
tify. .  .  .  The  law  of  nations  regulates 
the  relations  between  Sovereign  Pow- 
ers: there  is  no  special  international 
law  for  the  Congo  State. .  .  .  My  rights 

pool).  To  take  one  instance,  while  abolishing 
the  nse  of  repeating  rifles  by  the  sentries,  it 
leaves  them  the  **cap-gnns"  which  they  now 
generally  nse. 

^^  This  is  what  the  Commission  of  Enquiry 
reported:—**  A  circular  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral, dated  9th  February,  1904,  informs  the 
District  Coounissioners  that  the  application 
of  the  new  law  on  taxation  must  have  the  re- 
sult not  only  of  maintaining  the  results  ac- 
quired during  preceding  years,  but  rather 


in  the  Congo  are  indivisible:  they  are 
the  product  of  personal  labor  and 
expense." 

Never  has  absolutism— the  absolute 
personal  possession  of  80,000,000  of  hu- 
man beings— been  more  boidly  ex- 
pressed. And  it  is  clear  that  King  Leo- 
pold means  what  he  says.  For  while 
he  is  asserting  this  to  Europe,  on  the 
Congo  he  is  taking  a  vital  step.  He  is 
asserting  his  autocracy  by  the  first  per- 
secution of  one  of  the  many  Protes- 
tant missionaries  who  have  revealed 
the  iniquities  of  his  r^gkne.  If  the 
British  public  are  wise,  even  In  their 
own  interest,  they  will  keep  an  eye  on 
that  missionary  who  is  now  undeiifiring 
his  lonely  and  tenible  ocdeal  on  the 
distant  Congo.  Missionaries  are  not 
always  wise:  but  the  record  of  many  of 
those  on  the  Congo  has  been  noble  and 
has  secured  the  whole-hearted  approval 
of  the  Commission  of  1905.  In  that 
fact,  doubtless,  lies  the  reason  for  the 
prosecution  of  "Mr.  Stannard.  The  mis- 
sionaries are  to  be  mussled,  and  thus 
the  'Mron  shutter**  is  to  be  finally 
soldered. 

As  for  Mr.  Stannard,  he  has  the  right 
to  say,  Cifvia  Brit€tnnicus  9um,  If  we 
allow  him  to  be  condemned  unjustly, 
his  fate  will  be  on  us  and  our  children.^ 

His  persecution  brings  home  vividly 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  leave  the  right- 
ing of  this  mighty  and  high-placed 
wrong  to  the  feeble  and  uncertain 
hands  of  little  Belgium.  King  Leopold, 
however  much  he  may  bluster  of  inde- 
pendence, is  by  treaty  no  more  than 
the  moral  trustee  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  that  world  has  the  right  and  the 

of  influencing  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
revenue." 

IS  The  **  Times,""  June  11th,  1906. 

>•  Letters  from  Mr.  Stannard  reveal  the  fact 
that  he  is  being  prosecuted  for  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission  of  Enquiry.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  very  rightly  allowed  an 
English  Consul  to  defend  him.  But  the  Public 
Prosecutor  has  been  engaged  in  many  con- 
troversies with  Mr.  stannard. 
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duty  of- recalling  bim  to  the  terms  of 
bis  trust  The  signatories  of  the  Ber- 
lin Treaty  cannot  shake  off  responsi- 
bility for  a  solemn  engagement  to  which 
they  put  their  seals.  They  cannot  Idly 
allow  the  sixth  article  to  remain  a 
dead  letter.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  said 
that  one  Power  cannot  act  alone,  and 
Secretary  Root  is  said  to  have  uttered 
the  same  opinion.  But  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  can  act  together. 
Nor  is  it  lightly  to  be  believed  that  in 
the  face  of  recent  revelations  Europe 
would  refuse  an  International  Confer- 
ence to  probe  the  dark  and  hidden  re- 
cesses of  this  obscure  Inferno. 

Great  Britain  has  a  very  special  right 
to  speak  in  the  matter.  She  remains 
now,  as  in  1870,  almost  the  only  sure 
and  certain  guarantor  of  Belgian  Inde- 
pendence, liable  to  be  threatened  at 
any  time  on  either  frontier  by  the  mu- 
tual hostility  of  France  and  Germany. 
King  Leopold's  throne  is  largely  a  Brit- 
ish gift,  rendered  secure  by  Brit- 
ish goodwill— a  safer  defence  than  any 
wild  scheme  of  fortifications  at  Ant- 
werp. This  nation  is  far  too  Just  to 
think  of  visiting  the  wrongs  of  a  single 
man  on  the  7,000,000  inhabitants  of  Bel- 
glum,  wherein,  as  In  ancient  Nineveh, 

The  CoDtempomry  Reriew. 


dwell  many  ''that  cannot  discern  be- 
tween their  right  hand  and  their  left 
hand,  and  also  much  cattle."  We  do 
not  wish  to  *'draw  up  an  Indidment 
against  a  nation."  The  offender  is  not 
a  nation,  but  a  man.  Leopold  II.  is  not 
a  Belgian:  and  there  are  crimes  against 
humanity  which  the  oil  of  an  anointed 
king  cannot  wash  away. 

Whatever  the  measures  of  redress,  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  good  men  can 
remain  inactive  under  the  shame  of  this 
continuing  crime.  We  are  of  the  race 
of  Wllberforce.  In  deBtroylng  the 
slave-trade  of  a  hundred  years  ago  our 
forefathers  performed  a  far  greater 
task  than  that  to  which  we  are  here 
called—fought  against  greater  powers, 
even  more  strongly  entrenched.  *  But 
the  sufferings  of  the  Middle  Passage 
pale  before  what  Is  going  on  now  in 
Central  Africa.  The  plantation  and 
domestic  slavery  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Southern  States,  even  at  its 
worst,  was  humanity  itself  in  compari- 
son with  the  system  which  King  Leo- 
pold has  established  over  15,000,000  hu- 
man beings.  A  great  cry  goes  up  from 
that  land— a  cry  for  mercy,  a  cry  for 
help.    Are  there  none  to  listen? 

Harold  Spender. 
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Certainly,    however,    one   day    these 
present  conditions  of  marriage  will  be 
changed.     Marriage  will  be  allowed  for 
a  certalu  period,  say  ten  years. 
(Mr.  George  Meredith  in  the  Dailp  Mail 

of  September  24th,  1904.) 

"Give  you  some  heads?  My  dear  fel- 
low, there  need  be  no  question  of  heads! 
This  Is  to  be  a  model  will.  You  need 
simply  put  down,  in  as  few  words  as 
are  legally  permissible— I  know  nothing 
of  such  things— that  I  leave  all  of  which 
I  die  possessed  to  my  wife." 


Philip  Dering  threw  his  head  back, 
and  gave  the  man  to  whom  he  was 
speaking,  and  opposite  to  whom  he  was 
standing,  a  confident  smiling  glance. 
Then  he  turned  and  walked  quickly 
over  to  the  narrow,  old-fashioned,  bal- 
conied window  which,  commanding  the 
wide  wind-blown  expanse  of  Abingdon 
Street,  exactly  faced  the  great  cavity 
formed  by  the  arch  of  the  Victoria 
Tower. 

To  the  right  lay  the  riverside  garden* 
a  bright  patch  of  delicate  spring  color- 
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ing  and  green  verdure,  bounded  by  the 
8low-moylng  gray  waters  of  the 
Thames;  and  Bering's  eifger  eyes  trav- 
elled on  till  he  saw,  detaching  itself 
against  an  April  afternoon  horizon,  the 
irregular  mass  of  building  formed  by 
Lambeth  Palace  and  the  Lollards' 
Tower. 

*'I  say,"  he  exclaimed,  rather  sud- 
denly, *this  is  better  than  Bedford 
Park,  eh?  I  suppose  a  floor  in  onerof 
these  houses  would  cost  us  a  tremen- 
dous lot:  even  beyond  our  means.  Wing- 
field?"  and  again  a  happy  smile  came 
over  the  tense,. qlear-^qt  f«tc^,  istiH  fiill 
of  Mouthful  glow  and  enthusiasm. 

**You  wish  everything  to  go  to 
Louise?  All  right,  I'll  make  a  note  of 
that"  The  speaker,  a  round-faced, 
slightly  bald,  shrewd-looking  lawyer, 
took  no  notice  of  the,  to  him,  absurd 
question  concerning  the  rent  of  floors 
in  Abingdon  Street  Still,  he  looked 
indulgently  at  his  friend,  as  he  added: 
*'But  wait  a  bit— I  promise  that  yours 
shall  be  a  model  will— only  you  seem 
to  have  forgotten,  my  dear  fellow, 
that  you  may  outlive  your  wife.  Now, 
should  you  have  the  misfortune  to  lose 
Louise,  to  whom  would  you  wish  to  de- 
vise this  £15,000?  It's  possible,  too, 
though  not  very  probable,  I  admit,  that 
you  may  both  die  at  the  same  time- 
both  be  killed  in  a  railway  accident  for 
instance." 

**Such  good  fortune  may  befall  u^ 
— "  Dering  spoke  quite  simply,  and 
accepted  the  other's  short  laugh  with 
great  good  humor.  "Oh!  you  know 
what  I  mean— I  always  have  thought 
husbands  and  wives— who  care,  I  mean 
—ought  to  die  on  the  same  day.  That 
they  don't  do  so  is  one  of  the  many 
strange  mysteries  which  complicate 
life.    But  look  here,  Wingfleld " 

The  speaker  had  turned  away  from 
the  window.  He  had  again  taken  up 
his  stand  opposite  the  other's  broad 
writing  table,  and  not  even  the  cheap 
ill-made  clothes  could  hide  the  graceful 


lines  of  the  tall,  lictive  figure,  not  even 
the  turned-down  collar  and  orange  silk 
tie  cou^  destroy  the  young  man's  look 
of  rather  subtle  distinction. 

'Tailing  Louise,  I  should  like  this 
money,  at  my  death,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  young  Hintons  and 
your  kids,"  and  as  the  other  made  a 
gesture  of  protest,  Dering  added 
quickly:  **What  better  could  I  do? 
Louise  is  devoted  to  Jack  Hintou's 
children,  and  I've  always  regarded  you 
—I  have  indeed,  old  man,  as  my  one 
real  friend.  Of  course  it's  possible 
now,"— an  awkward  shy  break  came 
into  his  voice— "it's  possible  now,  I  say, 
that  we  may  have  children  of  our  own; 
I  don't  suppose  you've  ever  realized 
how  poor,  how  horribly  poor  we've  laeen 
all  these  years." 

He  looked  away,  avoiding  the  other 
man's  eyes;  then,  picking  up  his  bat 
and  stick  with  a  quick,  nervous  ges- 
ture, was  gone. 

After  the  door  had  shut  on  his  friend, 
Wingfield  went  on  still  standing  for 
awhile.  His  hands  mechanically  sorted 
the  papers  and  letters  lying  on  his  ta- 
ble, into  neat  little  heaps,  but  his 
thoughts  were  travelling  backward, 
through  his  and  Bering's  past  liven. 

The  friends  had  first  met  at  the  City 
of. 'London  School,  for  they  were  much 
of  an  age,  though  the  lawyer  looked  the 
elder  of  the  two.  Then  Dering  had 
gone  to  Cambridge,  and  Wingfield, 
more  humbly,  to  take  up  life  as  an 
articled  clerk  to  a  good  firm  of  old- 
established  attorneys.  Again,  later, 
they  had  come  together  once  more, 
sharing  a  modest  lodging,  while  Dering 
earned  a  small  uncertain  income  by 
contributing  to  the  literary  weeklies, 
by  ghosting  writers  more  fortunate 
than  himself,  by  tutoring  whenever  he 
got  a  chance,  in  a  word  by  resorting 
to  the  few  expedients  open  to  the  hon- 
est educated  Londoner  lacking  a  defi- 
nite profession.    The  two  men  had  not 
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parted  conipany  till  Dering,  enabled  to 
do  so  with  the  help  of  a  small  legacy, 
had  chosen  to  marry  a  Danish  girl,  as 
good-looking,  as  high-minded,  as  an* 
practical  as  himself. 

But  stay,  had  Louise  Dering  proved 
herself  so  unpractical  during  the  early 
years  of  her  married  life?  Wingfleld, 
standing  there,  hts  mind  steeped  in 
memories,  compared  her,  with  an  un- 
conscious critical  sigh,  with  his  own 
stolid,  unimaginative  wife,  Kate.  As 
he  did  so  he  wondered  whether,  after 
all,  Dering  had  not  known  how  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  rVrue,  he  and 
his  I^uise  had  gone  through  some  bad 
times  together.  Wingfleld  had  been 
the  one  intimate  of  the  young  couple 
when  they  began  their  married  life  in  a 
three-roomed  flat  In  6ray*s  Inn,  and  he 
had  been  aware,  painfully  so,  of  the 
incessant  watchful  struggle  with  money 
difliculties,  never  mentioned  while  the 
struggle  was  in  being,  for  only  the  rich 
can  afford  to  complain  of  poverty.  He 
had  admired,  it  might  almost  be  said 
he  had  reverenced  with  all  his  heart, 
the  high  courage  then  shown  by  his 
friend's  wife. 

During  those  flrst  difllcult  years, 
when  he,  Wingfleld,  could  do  nothing 
for  them,  Louise  had  gone  without  the 
help  of  even  the  least  adequate  servant 
The  women  of  her  nation  are  taught 
housewifery  as  an  Indispensable  femi- 
nine accomplishment,  and  so  she  had 
scrubbed  and  sung,  cooked  and  read, 
made  and  mended  for  Philip  and 
herself. 

Wingfleld  was  glad  to  remember  tiiat 
it  was  be  who  had  at  last  found  Dering 
regular  employment;  he  who  had  so 
far  thrown  prudence  aside  as  to  per- 
suade one  of  bis  flrst  and  most  valu- 
able clients  to  appoint  his  clever  if 
eccentric  friend  secretary  to  a  com- 
pany formed  to  exploit  a  new  inven- 
tion. The  work  had  proved  congenial: 
Dering  had  done  admirably  well,  and 
now.   when   his  salary  had  just   been 


raised  to  tour  hundred  a  year,  a  dis- 
tant, almdst  -  unknown,  cousin  of  his 
dead  mother's  had  left  him  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds! 

At  last  James  Wingfleld  sat  down. 
He  began  making  notes  of  the  Instruc- 
tions he  had  just  received,  though  as 
he  did  so  he  knew  well  enough  that 
be  could  not  bring  himself  to  draw  up 
a  will  by  which  his  own  children  might 
so  greatly  beneflt  Then,  as  he  sat, 
pen  in  hand,  wondering  with  a  certain 
discomfort  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
practical  outcome  of  the  conversation, 
there  suddenly  came  a  sound  of  hurry- 
ing feet  up  the  shallow  oak  staircase, 
and  through  the  door,  flung  open 
quickly  and  unceremoniously,  strode 
once  more  Philip  Dering. 

**I  say,  I've  forgotten  something!**  he 
exclaimed,  and  then,  as  Wlngflekl  In- 
stinctively looked  round  the  bare  spa- 
clous  room— "No,  I  didn't  leave  any- 
thing behind  me.  I  simply  forgot  to 
ask  you  one  very  important  question 


»♦ 


rie  took  off  his  hat,  put  it  down  with 
a  certain  deliberation,  then  drew  up  a 
chair,  and  placed  himself  astride  on 
it  an  action  which  to  the  other  sud- 
denly seemed  to  blot  out  the  years 
which  had  gone  by  since  they  had  been 
housemates  together.  **As  I  went 
down  your  jolly  old  staircase,  Wing- 
fleld, it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
making  a  will  may  not  be  quite  so  sim- 
ple a  matter  as  I  once  thought  it " 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  went  on: 
•*So  I've  come  back  to  ask  you  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'proving  a  will.* 
What  I  really  want  to  get  at  old  man, 
is  whether  my  wife.  If  she  became  a 
widow,  would  have  to  give  any  actual 
legal  proof  of  our  marriage?  Wouki 
she  be  compelled,  I  mean,  to  show  her 
•marriage  lines'?" 

Wingfleld  hesitated.  The  question 
took  him  by  surprise.  **I  fancy  that 
would  depend,"  he  said,  "on  the  actual 
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wordinfiT  of  the  will,  but  all  that  sort 
of  thing  is  a  mere  formality,  and  of 
course  any  solicitor  employed  by  her 
would  see  to  it  By  the  way,  I  sup- 
pose you  were  married  in  Denmark?" 
He  frowned,  annoyed  with  himself  for 
having  forgotten  a  fact  with  which  he 
must  have  once  l>een  well  acquainted; 
**If  you  had  asked  me  to  be  your  best 
man,''  he  added  with  a  vexed 
laugh,  **1  shouldn't  have  forgotten  the 
circumstances.*' 

Dering  tipped  the  chair  which  he  was 
bestriding  a  little  nearer  to  the  edge  of 
the  table  which  stood  between  himself 
and  Wingfield:  a  curious  look,  a  look 
half  humorous,  half  deprecating,  but  in 
no  sense  ashamed,  came  over  his  sen- 
sitive, mobile  face. 

"No,"  he  said,  at  length,  "we  were 
not  married  in  Denmark.  Neither  were 
we  married  in  Bngland.  In  fact  there 
was  no  ceremony  at  all. 


♦t 


The  eyes  of  the  two  men,  of  the 
speaker  and  bf  his  listener,  met  for  a 
moment;  but  Wingfield,  to  the  other's 
sudden  uneasy  surprise,  made  no  com- 
ment on  what  he  had  just  heard. 

Dering  sprang  up,  and  during  the 
rest  of  their  talk  he  walked,  with  short, 
quick  strides,  from  the  door  to  the  win- 
dow, from  the  window  to  the  door.  "I 
wanted  to  tell  you  at  the  time.  But 
Louise  would  notliat^  It;  though  I  told 
her  that  in  principle— not  of  course,  in 
practice— you  thoroughly  agreed  with 
me-^I  mean  with  us.  Nay,  more,  that 
you,  with  your  clear,  legal  mind,  had 
always  realized,  even  more  than  I  could 
do,  the  utter  absurdity  of  making  such 
a  contract  as  that  of  marriage— which 
of  all  contracts  is  the  most  Intimately 
personal,  and  which  least  affects  the 
interests  of  those  outside  the  contract- 
ing parties— the  only  legal  contract 
which  can't  be  rescinded  or  dissolved 
by  mutual  agreement!  Then  again, 
you  must  admit  that  there  was  one 
really  good  reason  why  we  should  not 


tell  you  the  truth:  you  already  liked 
Kate,  and  Louise,  don*t  you  remember, 
lised  to  play  chaperon.      Now,  Kate's 

people,  you  know "     All  the  humor 

had  gone  out  of  Dering's  face,  but  the 
deprecating  look  had  deepened. 

The  lawyer  made  a  strong  effort  over 
himself.  He  had  felt  for  a  moment 
keenly  hurt,  and  not  a  little  angry. 
"I  don't  think,"  he  said  quietly,  "that 
there  is  any  need  of 'explanations  or 
apologies  between  us.  Of  course,  I 
can't  help  feeling  very  much  surprised, 
and  that  [n  spite  of  our  old  theoretical 
talks  and  discussions,  concerning— 
well,  this  subject.  But  I  don't  doubt 
that  in  the  circumstances  you  did  quite 
right  Mind  you,  I  don't  mean  about 
the  marriage,"  he  quickly  corrected 
himself,  "but  only  as  to  the  conceal- 
ment from  me."  He  waited  a  moment 
and  then  went  on,  hesitatingly,  "But 
even  now  I  don't  really  understand 
what  happened— I  should  like  to  know 
a  little  more- 


♦» 


Dering  stayed  his  walk  across  the 
room,  and  stood  opposite  his  friend. 
He  felt  a  great  wish  to  Justify  him- 
self, and  to  win  Wingfield's  retrospec- 
tive sympathy.  "I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing there  Is  to  tell!"  he  cried  eagerly; 
"indeed,  it  can  all  be  told  in  a  moment 
My  wife  and  I  entered  into  a  personal 
contract;  together,  which  we  arranged, 
provisionally,  of  course,  should  last  ten 
years.  Louise  was  quite  willing,  abso- 
lutely willing.  * .  ."  For  the  first  time 
there  came  a  defensive  note  in  the 
eager  voice.  "You  see  the  idea— that  of 
leasehold  marriage?  We  used  to  talk 
about  it  you  and  I.  of  course  only  as  a 
Utopian  possibility.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  woman  with  whom  I  was  able 
to  try  the  experiment;  and  all  I  can  tell 
you  is— well.  I  need  not  tell  you.  Wing- 
field,  that  there  has  never  been  a  hap- 
pier marriage  than  ours."  Again  Der- 
ing started  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room.    "Louise  has  been  everything— 
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everythlng—everytlilng— tbat  such  a 
^  man  as  myself  could  have  looked  for  in 
"  a  wife!" 

''And  has  no  one  ever  guessed^ias 
DO  one  ever  known?"  asked  the  other, 
rather  sternly. 

''Absolutely  no  one!  Yes,  wait  a  mo- 
ment—there has  been  one  exception. 
Louise  told  Gerda  Hlnton.  You  know 
they  became  very  Intimate  after  we 
went  to  Bedford  Park,  and  Louise 
thought  Gerda  ought  to  know.  But  It 
made  no  difference— no  dlffettence  at 
all!"  he  added,  emphatically;  "In  fact 
poor  Gerda  practically  left  her  baby  to 
Louise's  care." 

**And  that  worthless  creature,  Jack 
Hinton— does  he  know  too?* 

"No,  I  don't  think  so:  in  fact  I  may 
say  most  decidedly  not— but  of  course 
Gerda  may  have  told  him,  thou£^  for 
my  part  I  don't  believe  that  husbands 
and  wives  share  their  friends'  secrets. 
Btlll,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  tell 
Kate." 

"No,"  said  Wingfleld,  "I  don't  intend 
to  tell  Kate,  and  there  will  be  no  rea- 
son to  do  so  if  you  will  take  my  ad- 
vice—which is,  I  need  hardly  tell  you, 
to  go  and  get  married  at  once.  Now 
that  you  have  come  into  this  money 
your  doing  so  becomes  a  positive  duty. 
Are  you  aware  that  if  you  were  run 
over  on  your  way  home  to-day,  Louise 
would  have  no  standing?  that  she  would 
not  have  a  ri^t  to  a  penny  of  this 
money,  or  even  to  any  of  the  furniture 
which  is  in  your  house?  Let  me  see, 
how  long  is  it  that  you  have  been"^ie 
hesitated  awkwardly— "together?" 

Dering  looked  round  at  him  rather 
fiercely.  "We  have  been  married  nine 
years  and  a  half,"  he  said.  "Our  wed- 
ding day  was  the  first  of  September. 
We  spent  our  honeymoon  In  Denmark. 
You  remember  my  little  legacy?" 
Wingfleld  nodded  his  head.  His  heart 
suddenly  went  out  to  his  friend— the 
prosperous  lawyer  had  reason  to  re- 
member that  hundred  pound  legacy,  for 


ten  pounds  of  it  had  gone  to  help  him 
out  of  some  foolish  scrape.  But  Deringr 
had  forgotten  all  that:  he  went  on 
speaking,  but  more  slowly:  "And  then» 
as  you  know,  we  came  back  and  settled 
down  In  Gray's  Inn,  and  though  we 
were  horribly  poor,  perhaps  poorer  than 
even  you  ever  guessed,  we  were  di- 
vinely happy."  He  turned  his  back  to 
the  room  and  stared  out  once  more  at 
the  grayness  opposite.  "But  you're 
quite  right,  old  man,  it's  time  we  did 
like  our  betters!  We'll  be  married  at 
once,  and  I'll  take  her  off  for  another 
and  a  longer  honeymoon,  and  we*ll 
come  back  and  be  even  happier  than  we 
were  before."  Then  again,  as  abruptly 
as  before,  he  was  gone,  shutting  the 
door  behind  him,  and  leaving  Wing- 
field  staring  thoughtfully  after  him. 

That  his  friend,  that  the  Philip  Dering: 
of  ten  years  .ago,  should  have  done  such 
a  thing,  was  in  no  way  remarkable, 
but  that  Louise— the  thoughtful,  well- 
balanced,  intelligent  woman,  who,  com- 
ing as  a  mere  girl  from  Denmark,  had 
known  how  to  work  her  way  up  to  a 
position  of  great  trust  and  responsibil- 
ity in  a  City  house,  so  winning  the  es^^ 
teem  and  confidence  of  her  employ^a 
that  they  had  again  and  again  asked 
her  to  return  to  them  after  her  mar- 
riage—that she  should  have  consented 
to  such— to  such  .  .  .  Wlngfield  even  in 
his  own  mind  hesitated  for  the  right 
word  ...  to  such  an  arrangement-^ 
seemed  to  the  lawyer  an  astounding 
thing,  savoring  indeed  of  the  fifth  di- 
mension. No,  no,  he  would  certainly 
not  tell  Kate  anything  about  it  Why 
should  he?  He  knew  very  well  how 
his  wife  would  regard  the  matter,  and 
how  her  condemnation  would  fall,  not 
on  Louise— Kate  had  become  exces- 
sively fond  of  Louise— no  indeed,  but 
on  Dering.  Kate  had  never  cordially 
"taken"  (a  favorite  word  of  hers,  that) 
to  Wingfield's  friend:  she  thought  him 
affected  and  unpractical,  and  she 
laufi^ied    at    bis    turned-down    collars 
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and  Liberty  tiee.  No,  no»  there  was 
DO  reaBou  why  Kate  should  be  told  a 
word  of  this  extraordinary,  this  amas- 
ing  story. 

On  leaving  Ablngon  Street,  Philip 
Dering  swung  across  the  broad  road- 
way, and  made  his  way,  almost  instinc- 
tively, to  the  garden  which  lay  so 
nearly  opposite  his  friend's  office  win- 
dows. He  wanted  to  calm  down,  to 
think  things  over,  and  to  recover  full 
possession  of  himself  before  going 
home. 

It  had  cost  him  a  considerable  effort 
to  tell  Wingfleld  this  thing.  Not  that 
he  was  in  the  least  ashamed  of  what  he 
and  Louise  had  done— on  the  contrary, 
he  was  very  proud  of  it— but  he  had 
often  felt,  during  all  those  years,  that 
he  was  being  treacherous  to  the  man 
who  was,  after  all,  his  best  friend; 
and  there  was  in  Dering  enough  of  the 
feminine  element— that  element  which 
Kate  Wingfleld  so  thorou^ly  despised 
in  him— to  make  him  feel  sorry  and 
ashamed. 

However,  Wingfleld  had  taken  it  very 
well,  Just  as  he  would  have  wished 
him  to  take  it,  and  no  doubt  the  law- 
yer had  given  thorou£^ly  sound  advice. 
This  unexpected,  this  huge  legacy 
made  all  the  difference.  Besides,  Der- 
ing knew  well  enou£^,  when  he  exam- 
ined his  own  heart  and  conscience,  that 
he  felt  very  differently  about  all  man- 
ner of  things  from  what  he  had  been 
wont  to  feel  say  ten  years  aga  After 
all,  he  was  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  men  greater  and  wiser  than  he.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  wholly  consistent. 
If  he  had  been  consistent  he  would 
have  refused  to  pay  certain  taxes— in 
fact,  to  have  been  wholly  consistent 
during  the  last  ten  years  would  have 
probably  landed  him,  England  being 
what  it  is,  in  a  lunatic  asylum!  He 
shuddered,  suddenly  remembering  that 
for  awhile  his  own  mother  had  been  In- 
sane.     Still,   as  he   strode  along  the 
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primly  kept  paths  of  the  Thames-side 
garden,  he  felt  a  great  and,  as  he 
thought,,  a  legitimate  pride  in  the 
knowledge  that  in  this  one  all-im- 
portant  matter,  so  de^ly  affecting  hi& 
own  and  Louise's  life,  he  and  she  had 
triumphantly  defied  convention,  and 
had  come  out  victorious. 

The  young  man's  thoughts  suddenly 
took  a  softer,  a  more  intimate  turn; 
he  told  hiinself,  with  intense  secret  sat- 
isfaction,  that  Louise  was  dearer,  aye, 
far  dearer  and  more  indispensable  to 
him  now  than  she  had  been  during  the 
days  when  she  was  still  the  **sweet 
stranger  whom  he  called  his  wife." 
He  remembered  once  saying  to  Wing-' 
field  that  the  ideal  mate  should  be  the 
Improbable  she  able  at  once  to  clean 
a  grate,  to  cook  a  dinner,  and  to  discuss 
Ibsen!  Well,  Louise  had  more,  far  more 
than  fulfilled  this  early  and  rather  ab- 
surd ideal.  From  the  day  when  they 
had  first  met  and  made  unconventional 
acquaintance,  with  no  intervening 
friend  to  form  a  gossip-link  of  intro- 
duction, he  had  found  her  full  of  ever 
recurrent  and  enchanting  surprises. 
Her  foreign  birth  and  upbringing  gave 
her  both  original  and  unsuspected 
points  of  view  about  everything  Bng- 
lish,  and  he  had  often  thought,  with 
good-humored  pity,  of  all  those  un- 
fortunate friends  of  his,  Wingfleld  in- 
cluded, whose  lot  it  bad  perforce  been 
to  choose  their  wives  among  their  own 
countrywomen. 

Dering  had  not  seen  much  of  Den- 
mark, but  everything  he  had  seen  had 
won  his  enthusiastic  approval.  Where 
else  were  modem  women  to  be  found 
at  once  so  practical  and  so  cultivated, 
so  pure-minded  and  so  large-hearted? 
Perhaps  he  was  half  aware  that  his 
heaven  was  of  his  own  creation,  but 
that,  in  his  present  exalted  mood,  was 
only  an  added  triumph:  how  few  hu- 
man beings  can  evolve,  and  preserve  at 
will,  their  own  stretch  of  blue  sky! 

Of  course  it  was  not  always  as  easy 
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as  it  seemed  to  be  to-day;  lately  Louise 
bad  been  listless  and  tired,  utterly  un- 
:like  berself— eveu,  be  bad  once  or  twice 
tbougbt  witb  dismay,  sligb^  bysteri- 
call  But  all  tbat  would  disappear,  ut- 
terly, during  tbe  first  few  days  of  tbelr 
coming  travels;  and  even  be,  so  be  now 
reminded  bimself,  bad  felt  quite  unlike 
bis  usual  seneiible  self— Bering  was  very 
proud  of  bis  good  sense— since  bad 
•come  tbe  news. of  tbis  wonderful,  tbis 
fairy-gift-like  legacy. 

Tbe  young  man  passed  out  of  tbe 
garden,  bis  feet  stepping  from  tbe  soft 
sbell-strewn  gravel  on  to  tbe  wide  pave- 
ment wbicb  borders  tbe  Houses  of 
Parliament.  He  made  bis  way  round 
swiftly,  eacb  buoyant  step  a  cballenge 
to  fate,  to  tbe  Members*  Entrance,  and 
so  across  tbe  road  to  tbe  gate  wbicb 
leads  into  wbat  was  once  tbe  old  par- 
isb  cburcbyard  of  Westminster.  It 
was  still  too  cold  to  sit  out  of  doors, 
and  after  a  momentary  besitatlon  be 
turned  into  Westminster  Abbey  by  tbe 
great  nortb  door. 

Dering  bad  not  been  in  tbe  Abbey 
since  be  was  a  cbild,  and  tbe  spirit  of 
quietude  wbicb  fills  tbe  broad  nave 
and  narrow  aisles  on  early  spring  days 
sootbed  bis  restlessness.  But  tbat,  alas! 
only  for  a  moment;,  as  soon  as  bis  busy 
brain  began  to  realise  gM^tbat  lay  about 
him,  be  was  filled  witb  a  sincere  if  balf 
voluntarily  comic  indignation.  It  an- 
noyed bim  to  feel  tbat  tbis  national 
beritage  was  still  a  cburcb;  wby  could 
Bot  Westminster  Abbey  be  treated  as 
are  tbe  Coliseum  in  Rome  and  tbe  Pan- 
tb^on  in  Paris?  And  so,  as  be  sat 
down  in  one  of  tbe  pews  wbicb  roused 
bis  resentment,  be  began  to  tbink  over 
all  tbe  improvements  wbicb  be  would 
effect,  were  be  given,  if  only  for  a  few 
days,  a  free  band  in  Westminster 
Abbey  I 

Suddenly  be  saw,  at  rigbt  angles  witb 
himself,  and  moving  across  the  choir, 
a  group  of  four  people,  consisting  of  a 


man,  a  woman,  and  two  children.  Tbe 
man  was  Jack  Hinton,  tbe  idle,  ill-con- 
ditioned artist  neighbor  <^  bis  in  Bed- 
ford Park,  to  whom  there  bad  been 
more  than  one  reference  4n  bis  talk 
witb  Wingfield;  tbe  children  were 
Agatha  and  Mary  Hinton,  the  mother- 
less girls  of  tbe  Danish  woman  to 
whom  Louise  bad  been  so  much  de- 
voted; and  the  fourth  figure  was  that  of 
Ix)Ui8e  herself.  His  wife's  back  was 
turned  to  Dering,  but  even  without  the 
other  three  he  would  have  known  the 
tall  graceful  figure,  if  only  by  the 
masses  of  fair,  almost  lint-white  hair, 
arranged  in  low  coils  below  her  neat 
hat 

Dering  felt  no  wish  to  Join  the  little 
party.  He  was  still  too  excited,  too 
interested  in  bis  own  affairs,  to  care 
for  making  and  hearing  small  talk. 
Still,  a  look  of  satisfaction  came  over 
his  face  as  be  watched  the  four  fa- 
miliar figures  finally  disappear  round 
a  pillar.  How  pleased  Louise  would 
be  when  he  told  her  of  bis  latest 
scheme,  that  of  commissioning  the  un- 
fortunate Hinton  to  paint  her  portrait! 
If  only  the  man  could  be  induced  to 
work,  he  might  really  make  something 
of  his  life  after  all.  Dering  meant  to 
give  tbe  artist  £100,  and  bis  heart 
glowed  at  tbe  tbougbt  of  what  such  a 
sum  would  mean  in  tbe  untidy,  woman- 
less  little  house  in  which  bis  wife  took 
so  tender  and  kindly  an  interest 

Dering  and  Jack  Hinton  bad  never 
exactly  hit  it  off  together,  though  they 
had  known  eacb  other  for  many  years, 
and  though  they  bad  both  married 
Danish  wives.  The  one  felt  for  tbe 
other  tbe  worker's  wordless  contempt 
for  the  incorrigible  idler.  Yet,  Dering 
had  been  very  sorry  for  Hinton  at  tbe 
time  of  poor  Mrs.  Hlnton's  death,  and 
be  liked  to  tbink  that  now  he  would 
be  able  to  do  tbe  artist  a  good  turn. 
He  had  even  tbougbt  very  seriously  of 
offering  to  adopt  tbe  youngest  Hinton 
cbild,  a  baby  now  nearly  a  year  old; 
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but  a  cettain  belated  feeling  of  pru- 
dence, of  that  common-sense  which  of- 
ten tempers  the  wind  to  the  reckless 
enthusiast,  had  given  him  pause.  After 
ail,  he  and  Louise  might  have  children 
of  their  own,  and  the  position  of 
this  little  interloper  might  be  an  awk- 
ward one.  Louise  had  always  intensely 
wished  to  have  a  child— nay,  children— 
and  now,  if  it  only  depended  on  him, 
and  if  Nature  would  only  be  kind,  she 
should  have  her  wish.  Perhaps  that 
would  be  the  most  tangible  good  this 
legacy  would  bring  them. 

Dering  left  the  Abbey  by  the  door 
which  gives  access  to  the  Cloisters. 
There  he  spent  half  an  hour  in  pleasant 
meditation  before  he  started  home  for 
the  place  which  he  knew  to  be  so  much 
dearer  to  his  wife  than  to  himself,  for 
Dering  was  a  Londoner.'  the  son  of  a 
doctor  who  had  practised  for  many 
years  in  one  of  the  City  parishes,  and 
in  his  heart  he  had  much  preferred  the 
rooms  in  Gray's  Inn  which  had  been 
their  first  married  home  to  the  trim  lit- 
tle villa,  of  which  the  interior  had  ac- 
quired an  absurd  and  touching  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  Danish  homestead. 

Those  who  declare  that  the  border- 
lands of  London  lack  physiognomy  are 
strangely  mistaken.  Each  subHrban 
district  has  an  individual  character  of 
its  own,  and  of  none  is  this  more  true 
than  of  Bedford  Park.  Encompassed 
by  poor  and  populous  streets,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  what  is  still  one  of 
the  great  hi£^ways  out  of  the  town, 
this  oasis,  composed  of  villas  set  in 
gardens,  has  the  tranquil,  rather  mys- 
terious, charm  of  a  river  backwater. 

The  amazing  contrast  between  the 
sttr  and  unceasing  sound  of  the  broad 
Bnth  Road  and  the  stillness  of  Lady 
Rich  Road— surely  the  man  who  laid 
out  Bedford  Park  must  have  been  a 
Cromwell  enthusiast— struck  Dering 
with  a  sense  of  unwonted  pleasure.  As 
be  put  his  latchkey  in  the  front  door 


he  remembered  that  his  wife  bad  told 
him  that  their  young  Danish  servant 
was  to  have  that  day  her  evening  out 
Well,  so  much  .the  better:  they  would 
have  their  talk,  their  discussion  con- 
cerning their  future  plans,  without  fear 
of  eavesdropping  or  interruption. 

Various  little  signs  showed  that 
Louise  was  already  back  from  town. 
Dering  went  straight  upstairs,  and.  as 
he  began  taking  off  his  boots,  he  called 
out  to  her,  though  the  door  between  his 
room  and  hers  was  shut:  "Do  come  in 
here,  for  I  have  so  much  to  tell  youf 
But  there  came  no  answering  word, 
and  after  a  moment  he  heard  his  wife's 
soft  footsteps  going  down  the  house. 

Dering  dressed  himself  with  some 
care:  It  had  always  been  one  of  his 
theories  that  a  man  should  make  him- 
self quite  as  formally  agreeable  at 
home,  as  he  does  elsewhere,  and  he  and 
Louise  had  ever  practised,  the  one  to 
the  other,  the  minor  courtesies  of  life. 
Before  going  downstairs  he  also  tidied 
his  room,  as  far  as  was  possible  for  him 
to  do  so,  and  delicately  picking  up  his 
dusty  boots,  he  took  them  down  into 
the  kitchen  so  as  to  save  their  young 
servant  the  trouble. 

Then,  at  last,  he  went  through  into 
the  dining-room,  where  he  found  Louise 
standing  by  the  table  on  which  lay 
spread  their  simple  supper. 

She  gave  him  a  quick,  questioning 
glance,  then:  "I  saw  you  in  the  Ab- 
bey," she  said  in  a  constrained,  hesi- 
tating voice;  "why  did  you  not  come 
up  and  speak  to  us?  Mr.  Hlnton  was 
on  his  way  to  some  office,  and  I 
brought  the  children  back  alone." 

"If  I  had  known  that  was  going  to  be 
the  case,"  said  Der4ng  frankly.  "I 
should  have  Joined  you,  but  I  had  Just 
been  spending  an  hour  with  Wlngfield, 
and— well,  I  didn't  feel  in  the  mood  to 
make  small  talk  for  Hlnton!" 

He  waited  a  moment,  but  she  made 
no  comment  Louise  had  always  been 
a  silent  listening  woman,  and  this  had 
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made  her  seem  to  eager,  anient  Philip 
a  singularly  restful  compuiiion.  He 
went  on,  happily  at  first,  rather  ner- 
vously towards  the  close  of  bis  sen- 
tence, **Well,  ererything  in  settled— 
even  to  my  will.  But  I  found  Wing- 
field  had  to  know— I  mean  about  our 
old  arrangement." 

'*Then  you  told  him?  I  do  not  think 
you  should  have  done  tiiat*'  Louise 
spoke  very  slowly,  and  in  a  low  voice. 
**I  asked  you  if  I  might  do  so  before 
telling  Gerda  Hlnton." 

Dering  looked  at  her  deprecatingly. 
He  felt  both  surprised  and  st>rry.  It 
was  almost  the  first  time  in  their  Joint 
lives  that  she  had  uttered  to  him  any- 
thing savoring  of  a  rebuke. 

"Please  forgive  my  having  told  Wing- 
field  without  first  consulting  with  you," 
he  said  at  once;  "but  you  see  the  ab- 
surd, the  abominable  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  is  such  that  in  case  of  my 
sudden  death  you  would  have  no  rifi^t 
to  any  of  this  money.  Besides,  apart 
from  that  fact,  if  I  trusted  to  my  own 
small  legal  knowledge  and  made  a 
will  in  which  you  were  mentioned,  you 
would  probably  have  trouble  with  those 
odious  relations  of  mine.  So  I  simply 
had  to  tell  him." 

Dering  saw  that  the  discussion  was 
beginning  to  be  very  painful  and  dis- 
agreeable; he  felt  a  pang  of  impa- 
tient regret  that  he  had  spoken  to  his 
wife  now,  instead  of  waiting  until 
she  had  had  a  thorough  change  and 
holiday. 

Louise  was  still  standing  opposite 
to  him,  looking  straight  before  her  and 
avoiding  his  anxious  glances.  Sud- 
denly he  became  aware  that  her  lip 
was  trembling,  and  that  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears;  quickly  he  walked  round 
to  where  she  was  standing,  and  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  I  had 
to  tell  Wingfield,"  he  said;  "but  dar- 
ling, why  should  you  mind  so  much? 
He   was  quite  sympathetic.    He  thor- 


oughly understood;  I  think  I  might 
even  say  that  he  thoroughly  agrees 
with  our  point  of  view;  but  I  fancy  be 
felt  rather  hurt  about  it,  and  I  couldn't 
help  wishing  that  we  had  told  him  at 
the  time." 

Bering's  hand  travelled  from  his 
wife's  shoulder  to  her  waist,  and  he 
held  her  to  him,  unresisting  but 
strangely  passive,  as  he  added:  "You 
can  guess,  my  dearest,  what  Wing- 
field,  in  his  character  of  solicitor,  ad- 
vises us  to  do?  Of  course,  in  a  sense 
it  will  be  a  fall  from  grace— but,  after 
all,  we  sha'n't  love  one  another  the 
less  because  we  have  been  to  a  registry 
ofilce,  or  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  a  church!  I  do  think  that  we  should 
follow  his  advice.  He  will  let  me  know 
to-morrow  what  formalities  have  to  be 
fulfilled  to  carry  the  thing  through,  and 
then,  dear  heart,  we  will  go  off  for  a 
second  honeymoon.  Sometimes  I  won- 
der if  you  realize  what  this  money 
means  to  us  both— I  mean  in  the  way 
of  freedom  and  of  added  Joy." 

But  Louise  still  turned  from  him, 
and.  as  she  disengaged  herself  from 
the  strong  encircling  arm,  he  could  see 
the  slow,  reluctant  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheek. 

Dering  felt  keenly  distressed.  The 
long  strain,  the  gallantly  endilred  pov- 
erty, the  constant  anxiety,  had  evi- 
dently told  on  his  wife  more  than  he 
had  known.  "Don't  let's  talk  about  it 
any  more!"  he  exclaimed.  "There's  no 
hurry  about  it  now,  after  all." 

"I  would  rather  talk  about  it  now, 
Philip.  I  don't— I  don't  at  all  under- 
stand  what  you  mean.  It  is  surely  too 
late  for  us  now  to  talk  of  marriage? 
The  time  remaining  to  us  is  too  short 
to  make  it  worth  while." 

Dering  looked  at  her  bewildered. 
Well  as  she  spoke  the  language,  she 
had  remained  very  ignorant  of  England 
and  of  English  law.  "I  will  try  and 
explain  to  you,"  he  said  gently,  "why 
Wingfield  has  made  it  quite  clear  to 
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me  that  we  shall  have  to  go  through 
some  kind  of  legal  ceremony *^ 

"But  there  are  so  few  mouths/*  she 
repeated,  and  he  felt  her  trembling;  *'it 
Is  not  as  if  you  were  likely  to  die  be- 
fore S^tember;  besides,  if  you  were  to 
do  so,  I  should  not  care  about  the 
money." 

For  the  first  time  a  glimmer  of  what 
she  meant,  of  what  she  was  thinking, 
came  into  Dering's  mind.  He  felt 
strongly  moved  and  deeply  totiched. 
This,  then,  was  why  she  had  seemed 
so  preoccupied,  so  unlike  herself,  of 
late.  **My  darling,  surely  you  do  not 
imagine— that  I  am  thinking  ...  of 
leaving  you?" 

"No,"  and  for  the  first  time  Louise, 
as  she  uttered  the  word,  looked  up 
straight  Into  Derlng's  face.  **No.  it 
was  not  of  you  that  I  was  thinking— 
but  of  myself  . 


»» 


"Let  us  sit  down."  Bering's  voice 
was  so  changed,  so  uneager,  so  cold, 
that  Louise,  for  the  first  time  during 
their  long  partnership,  felt  as  if  she 
was  with  a  stranger.  "I  want  to  thor- 
oughly understand  your  point  of  view. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  we 
first  arranged  matters  you  intended  our 
—our  marriage  to  be,  in  any  case,  only 
a  temporary  union?"  He  waited  for 
her  answer,  looking  at  her  with  a  still 
griraness,  an  unfamiliar  antagonism, 
that  raised  in  her  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment, and  renewed  her  courage. 
"Please  tell  me,"  he  said  again,  "I 
think  you  owe  me  the  truth,  and  I 
really  wish  to  know." 

Then  she  spoke.  And  though  her 
hands  still  trembled,  her  voice  was  quite 
steady.  "Yes,  Philip,  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth,  though  I  fear  you  will  not  like 
to  hear  It  When  I  first  accepted  the 
proposal  you  made  to  me,  I  felt  con« 
vinced  that,  as  regarded  myself,  the 
feeling  which  brought  us  together 
would  be  eternal,  but  I  as  fully  be- 
lieved that  with  you  that  same  feel- 


ing would  be  only  temporary.  I  was 
ready  to  remain  with  you  as  long  as 
you  would  have  me  do  so;  but  I  felt 
sure  that  you  would  grow  tired  of  me 
some  day,  and  I  told  myself— secretly, 
of  course,  for  I  could  not  have  insulted 
you  or  myself  by  saying  such  a  thing 
to  you  then— I  told  myself,  I  say,  that 
when  that  day  came,  the  day  of  your 
weariness  of  me,  I  would  go  away,  and 
make  no  further  demand  upon  you." 

"You  really  believed  that  I  should 
grow  tired  of  you,  that  I  should  wish 
to  leave  you?"  Dering  looked  at  her  as 
a  man  might  look  at  a  stranger  who 
has  suddenly  revealed  some  sinister 
and  grotesque  peculiarity  of  appear- 
ance or  manner. 

"Certainly  I  did  so.  How  could  I 
divine  that  you  alone  would  be  differ- 
ent to  all  the  men  of  whom  I  had  ever 
heard?  Still,  I  loved  you  so  well— ah, 
Philip,  I  did  love  you  so— that  I  would 
have  come  to  you  on  any  terms,  as  in- 
deed I  did  come  on  terms  very  injuri- 
ous to  myself.  But  what  matters  noW 
what  I  then  thought?  I  see  that  I  was 
wrong— you  have  been  faithful  to  me  In 
word,  thou^t,  and  deed " 

"Yes,"  said  Dering  fiercely,  "by  God, 
that  is  so!      Go  on.*** 

"I  also  have  been  faithful  to  you " 

she  hesitated.  "Yes,  I  think  I  may 
truly   say   It,    In   thought,    word,    and 

deed, "  Dering  drew  a  long  breath, 

and  she  went  slowly  on,  "but  I  have 
realized,  and  that  for  some  time  past, 
that  the  day  would  come  when  I  should 
no  longer  wish  to  be  so— when  I  should 
wish  to  be  free.  I  have  gradually  re- 
gained possession  of  myself,  and,  though 
I  know  I  must  fulfil  all  my  obligations 
to  you  for  the  time  I  promised,  I  long 
for  the  moment  of  release,  for  the  mo- 
ment when  I  shall  at  last  have  the  right 
to  forget,  as  much  as  such  things  can 
ever  be  forgotten,  these  ten  years  of 
my  life." 

As  she  spoke,  pronouncing  each  word 
clearly  in  the  foreign  fashion,  her  voice 
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gained  a  certain  sombre  confidence,  and 
a  flood  of  awful,  hopeless  bitterness 
filled  the  heart  of  the  man  sitting  op- 
posite to  her.  "And  have  yon  thought,'* 
he  asked  in  a  constrained  voice,  *'what 
you  are  going  to  do?  I  know  you  have 
sometimes  regretted  your  work;  do  you 
intend— or  perhaps  you  have  already 
applied  to  Mr.  Famln^^am?" 

**No,"  she  answered,  and,  unobserved 
by  him,  for  he  was  staring  down  at 
the  tablecloth  with  unseeing  eyes,  a 
deep  pink  flu^h  made  her  look  sud- 
denly girlish,  **that  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. I  have,  as  you  know,  regretted 
my  work,  and  of  late  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that,  things  being  as  they  were, 
you  acted  with  cruel  thoughtlessness 
in  compelling  me  to  give  it  all  up.  But 
in  my  new  life  there  will  be  much  for 
me  to  da" 

**I  do  not  ask  you,*'  he  said,  suddenly, 
hoarsely;  ''I  could  not  insult  you  by 
asking.  .  .  ." 

**I  do  not  think,*'  she  spoke  slowly, 
answering  the  look,  the  intonation, 
rather  than  the  words,  '*that  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  anything  unwprthy." 

But  Dering,  with  sharp  suspicion, 
suddenly  became  aware  that  she  had 
changed  color,  and  that  from  pale  she 
had  become  red.  His  mind  glanced 
quickly  over  their  comparatively  small 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances- 
first  one,  then  another  familiar  figure 
rose,  hideously  vivid,  before  him.  He 
felt  helpless,  bewildered,  fettered. 
"Do  you  contemplate  leaving  me  for 
another  man?"  he  asked  quietly. 

Again  Louise  hesitated  a  moment. 
"Yes,"  she  said  at  length,  "that  is 
what  I  am  going  to  da  I  did  not 
mean  to  tell  you  now— thou^  I  admit 
that  later,  before  the  end,  you  would 
have  had  a  ri^t  to  know.  Hie  man  to 
whom  I  am  going,  and  who  is  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious,  to  make  me  his 
wife.  I  mean  his  legal  wife/'— she  gave 
Dering  a  quick,  strange  look— "has 
great  need  of  me,   far  more  so  than 


you  ever  had.  My  feeling  for  him  Is 
not  in  any  way  aktn  to  what  was  once 
my  feeling  for  you;  that  does  not  come 
twice,  at  any  rate  to  such  a  'woman  as 
I  feel  myself  to  be;  but  my  affection, 
my— my— regard  will  be,  in  this  case,  I 
believe,  more  enduring;  and,  as  yqu 
know,  I  dearly  love  his  children,  and 
promised  their  mother  to  take  care  of 
them." 

While  she  spoke,  Dering,  looking  fix- 
edly at  her,  seemed  to  see  a  shadowy 
group  of  shabby  forlorn  human  beings 
form  itself  and  take  up  its  stand  by 
her  side— Jack  Hinton,  with  his  weak, 
handsome  face,  and  shifty,  pleadinir 
eyes,  ^is  two  plain,  neglected-lookin^ 
little  girls,  and  then,  cradled  as  he  had 
so  often  seen  it  in  Louise's  arms,  the 
ugly  and  to  him  repulsive-looking  baby. 

What  chance  had  he,  what  memories 
had  their  common  barren  past,  to 
fight  this  intangible  appealing  vision? 

He  raised  his  hand  and  held  It  for  a 
moment  over  his  eyes,  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  shut  out  both  that  which  he 
had  evoked,  and  the  sight  of  the 
woman  whose  repudiation  of  himself 
only  seemed  to  make  more  plainly  vis- 
ible the  bonds  which  linked  them  the 
one  to  the  other.  Then  he  turned 
away,  with  a  certain  deliberation,  and, 
having  closed  the  door,  walked  quickly 
through  the  little  hall,  fiinging  himself 
bareheaded  into  the  open  air. 

For  the  second  time  that  day  Philip 
Dering  felt  an  urgent  need  of  solitude 
in  which  to  hold  communion  with  him- 
self. And  yet,  when  striding  along  the 
dimly-lighted,  solitary  thoroughfares, 
the  stillness  about  him  seemed  oppres- 
sive, and  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
encompassed  by  commonplace,  con- 
tented folk  intolerable. 

And  so,  scarcely  knowing  where  his 
feet  were  leading  him,  he  made  his 
way  at  last  into  the  broad,  brilliantly 
lifted  Bath  Road,  now  full  of  glare,  of 
sound,  and  of  movement,  for  throngs 
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of  workers,  passing  to  and  fro,  were 
seeking  the  amusement  and  excitement 
of  tbe  street  after  their  long,  dull  work- 
ing day. 

Very  soon  Bering's  brain  became  ab- 
normally active;  his  busy  thoughts  took 
the  shape  of  completed  half -uttered  sen- 
tences, and  he  argued  with  himself,  not 
so  loudly  that  those  about  him  could 
hear,  but  still  with  moving  lips,  as  to 
the  outcome  of  what  Louise  had  told 
him  that  evening. 

He  was  annoyed  to  find  that  his 
thoughts  refused  to  marshal  themselves 
in  due  sequence.  Thus,  when  trying 
to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  question 
of  the  immediate  future,  memories  of 
Gerda  Hinton,  of  the  dead  woman  with 
whom  he  had  never  felt  in  sympathy, 
perhaps  because  Louise  had  been  so 
fond  of  her,  persistently  intervened, 
and  refused  to  be  thrust  away.  His 
own  present  intolerable  anguish  made 
him,  against  his  will,  retrospectively 
understand  Gerda's  long-drawn-out 
agony.  He  remembered,  with  new, 
sharp-edged  concern  and  pity,  her  quiet 
endurance  of  those  times  of  Ignoble 
poverty  broufi^t  about  by  Hinton's  fits 
of  idleness;  he  realized  for  the  first 
time  what  must  have  meant,  in  anguish 
of  body  and  mind,  the  woman's  perpet- 
ual child-bearing,  and  the  deaths  of  two 
of  her  children,  followed  by  her  own 
within  a  fortnight  of  her  last  baby's 
birth. 

Then,  with  sudden  irritation,  he 
asked  himself  why  he,  Philip  Dering, 
should  waste  his  short  time  for  thought 
in  sorrowing  over  this  poor  dead 
woman?  And,  in  swift  answer,  there 
came  to  him  the  knowledge  why  this 
sad  drab  ghost  had  thus  thrust  herself 
upon  him  to-night— 

A  feeling  of  furious  anger,  of  revolt 
against  the  very  existence  of  Jack  Hin- 
ton, swept  over  him.  So  base,  so 
treacherous,  so  selfish  a  creature  ful- 
filled no  useful  purpose  in  the  universe. 
Men  hung  murderers;  and  was  Hinton, 


who  had  done  his  wife  to  death  with 
refinement  of  cruelty,  to  go  free— free 
to  murder,  in  the  same  slow  way,  an- 
other woman,  and  one  who  actually 
belonged  to  Dering's  own  self? 

He  now  recognised,  with  t)ewilder- 
ment,  that  had  Louise  become  his  legal 
wife  ten  years  ago,  the  thought  of  what 
she  proposed  to  do  would  never  have 
even  crossed  her  mind. 

The  conviction  that  Hinton  was  not 
fit  to  live,  soon  formed  itself  into  a  sta- 
ble background  to  all  Dering's  subse- 
quent thoughts,  to  his  short  hesitations, 
and  to  his  final  determination. 

After  a  while  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  found,  with  some  surprise,  that  he 
had  been  walking  up  and  down  for 
over  an  hour;  he  also  became  aware, 
for  the  first  time,  that  his  bare,  hatless 
head  provoked  now  and  again  good- 
natured  comment  ftom  those  among 
whom  he  was  walking.  He  turned 
into  a  side  street,  and  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  small  noteboolc,  wrote  the 
few  lines  which  later  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  determining,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  friends,  the  fact  that  he 
was,  when  writing  them,  most  probably 
of  unsound  mind. 

What  Dering  wrote  down  in  his 
pocket-book  ran  as  follows:— 

1.  I  buy  a  hat  at  Dunn's,  if  Dunn  be 
still  open  (which  is  probable). 

2.  I  call  on  the  doctor  who  was  so 
kind  to  the  Hintons  last  year  and  settle 
his  account  It  is  doubtful  if  Hinton 
ever  paid  him— in  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Hinton  did  not  pay  him.  I 
there  make  my  will  and  inform  the  doc- 
tor that  he  will  certainly  be  wanted 
shortly  at  Number  8,  Lady  Rich  Road. 

3.  I  buy  that  revolver  (if  guaranteed 
in  perfect  working  order)  which  I  have 
so  frequently  noticed  in  the  pawn- 
broker's window,  and  I  give  him  five 
shillings  for  showing  me  bow  to  man- 
age it  Mem.  Remember  to  make 
him  load  it,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake. 

4.  I  wire  to  Wingfleld.  This  is  im- 
portant    It  may  save  Louise  a  shock. 
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5.  I  go  to  Hinton's  place,  and  if  the 
children  are  already  in  bed  I  lock  the 
door,  and  quietly  kill  him  and  then  kill 
myself.  If  the  children  are  still  up, 
I  must,  of  course,  wait  awhile.  In  any 
case  the  business  will  be  well  over  be- 
fore the  doctor  can  arrive. 

Dering  shut  the  notebook  with  a  sigh 
of  relfef.  The  way  now  seemed  clear 
before  him,  for  he  had  put  down  ex- 
actly what  he  meant  to  do,  and  in  case 
of  doubt  or  forgetf ulness  he  need  only 
glance  at  bis  notes  to  be  set  again  in 
the  right  way. 

He  spent  a  few  moments  considering 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  his  employers.  Finally  he  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  need  to  do  so. 
They  knew  of  his  legacy;  they  were 
aware  that  he  was  leaving  them;  and, 
everything,  even  now,  was  in  perfect 
order  for  his  successor. 

As  he  walked  slowly  along  the  un- 
lovely narrow  streets  which  run  paral- 
lel to  the  Bath  Road,  his  emotional 
memory  brou^t  his  wife  vividly  before 
him.  He  began  wondering  painfully 
if  she  would  ever  understand,  if  she 
would  ever  realise  from  what  he  had 
saved  her  by  that  which  he  was  about 
to  do.  His  knowledge  of  her  charac- 
ter made  him  feel  sure— and  there  was 
infinite  comfort  in  the  thought— that 
she  would  remain  silent,  that  she 
would  never  yield  to  any  foolish  Im- 
pulse to  tell  Wlngfield  the  truth.  It 
was  good  to  feel  so  sure  that  his  old 
friend  would  never  know  of  his  failure, 
of  his  great  and  desolate  humiliation. 

Dering  spent  the  next  hour  exactly  as 
he  had  planned;  in  fact,  at  no  point  of 
the  programme  did  his  good  fortune 
desert  him.  Thus,  even  the  doctor,  a 
man  called  Johnstone,  who  might  so 
easily  have  been  out,  was  at  home; 
and,  though  actually  giving  a  little  stag 
party,  he  good-naturedly  consented  to 
leave  his  guests  for  a  few  moments, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  stranger 


waiting  in  the  surgery  had  refused  to 
state  his  business. 

*'My  name  is  Dering.  I  think  you 
must  have  often  met  my  wife  when 
you  were  attending  the  late  Mrs.  Him- 
ton.  In  fact  I've  come  to-night  to  set- 
tle the  Hintons'  account  I  fancy  it  is 
still  owlngr* 

Dering  spoke  with  abrupt  energy, 
looking  straight,  and  almost  with  a 
frown,  as  he  spoke,  into  the  other's 
kindly  florid  face.  It  seemed  strange, 
at  that  moment  intolerably  hatd,  that 
this  man,  who  looked  so  much  lei«9 
alive,  so  much  less  intellectually  keen 
than  himself,  should  be  destined  to  find 
him  within  a  few  hours  lying  dead,  ob- 
literated into  nothingness. 

"Oh.  yes,  the  account  is  still  owing." 
Dr.  Johnstone  spoke  with  a  certain 
eagerness.  "Then  do  I  understand  that 
you  are  acting  for  Mr.  Hinton  in  the 
matter?   The  amount   is   exactly   ten 

pounds "     He   paused    awkwardly, 

and  not  till  the  two  banknotes  were 
actually  lying  on  his  surgery  table  be- 
fore him  did  he  l>elieve  in  his  good 
fortune.  The  Hlntons'  account  had 
long  since  passed  into  that  class  of 
doctor's  bill  which  is  only  kept  on  the 
books  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  sale 
of  the  practice,  and  this  last  quarter 
the  young  man  had  not  even  troubled 
to  send  it  in  again. 

Johnstone  remembered  poor  Mrs. 
Hinton's  friend  very  well;  Mrs.  Dering 
had  been  splendid,  perfectly  splendid, 
as  nurse  and  comforter  to  the  dis- 
tracted household.  And  then  such  a 
pretty  woman,  too,  the  very  type — 
quiet  sensible,  self-contained,  and  yet 
feminine— whom  Dr.  Johnstone  ad- 
mired; he  was  always  pleased  when  he 
met  her  walking  about  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

This,  then,  was  her  husband?  The 
doctor  stared  across  at  Dering  with 
some  curiosity.  Well,  he  also,  though, 
of  course,  in  quite  another  way, 
was  uncommon  and  attractive-looking. 
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What  was  it  be  had  heard  about  these 
people  quite  lately,  In  fact  that  very 
<iay?  Why,  of  course!  One  of  his  old 
lady  patients  in  Bedford  PartL  had  told 
bim  that  her  opposite  neighbors,  this 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dering,  had  come  into  a 
large  fortune— something  like  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds! 

Dr.  Johnstone  lookM  at  his  visitor 
with  a  sudden  accession  of  respect  If 
iie  could  have  foreseen  this  interview, 
he  might  have  made  his  account  with 
Mr.  Hlhton  bear  rather  more  relation 
to  the  actual  number  of  visits  he  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  to  that  unfortu- 
jinte  household.  Still,  he  reminded 
himself  that  even  ten  pounds  were  very 
^welcome  just  now,  and  his  heart 
warmed  to  Mr.  Hinton's  generous 
friend. 

Suddenly  Dering  began' speaking:  "I 
Jforget  if  I  told  you  that  I  am  starting 
tthis  very  night  for  a  long  Journey,  and 
before  doing  so  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do 
jne  a  favor " 

His  host  became  all  pleased  attention. 

"Would  you  kindly  witness  my  will? 
1  have  just  come  into  a  sum  of  money, 
and— and,  though  my  will  is  actually 
ibeing  drawn  up  by  a  friend,  who  is 
also  a  lawyer,  I  have  felt  uneasy ** 

"I  quite  understand.  You  have 
thought  it  wise  to  make  a  provisional 
will?  Well,  that's  a  very  sensible  thing 
to  do!  We  medical  men  see  much 
trouble  caused  by  foolish  postponement 
In  such  matters.  Some  men  seem  to 
think  that  making  a  will  is  tan- 
tamount to  signing  their  own  death 
warrant?" 

But  no  answering  smile  brightened 
Dering's  fiercely  set  face:  he  did  not 
•seem  to  have  heard  what  the  doctor 
had  said.  ''If  I  might  ask  you  for  a 
■sheet  of  notepaper.  I  see  a  pen  and 
blotting-pad  over  there " 

A  sudden.  Instinctive  misgiving 
<»ro8sed  the  other's  mind.  "This  is 
rather  informal,  isn't  it?  Of  course,  I 
have  no  call  to  Interfere,  Mr.  Dering: 


but  if  a  large  sum  Is  involved  might 
it  not  be  better  to  wait?" 

Dering  looked  up.  For  the  first  time 
he  smiled.  "I  don't  wish  to  make  any 
mystery  about  it,  Dr.  Johnstone.  I  am 
leaving  everything  to  my  wife,  and 
after  her  to  sundry  young  people  in 
whom  we  are  both  Interested.  If  I 
die  intestate.  I  understand  that  distant 
relatives  of  my  own— people  whom  I 
don't  like,  and  who  have  never  done 
anything  for  me— are  bound  to  bene- 
fit." Even  as  he  spoke  he  was  busy 
writing  the  words,  "To  Louise  Larsen 
(commonly  known  as  Mrs.  Philip  Der- 
ing), of  9  Lady  Rich  Road,  Bedford 
Park,  and  after  her  death  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  children  of  my  es- 
teemed friend,  James  Wingfield.  so- 
licitor, of  24  Abingdon  Street  West- 
minster, and  the  children  of  the  late 
Mrs.  John  Hinton,  of  8  Lady  Rich 
Road,  Bedford  Park." 

Short  as  was  Dering's  will,  the  last 
portion  of  it  was  written  on  the  inner 
sheet  of  the  piece  of  notepaper  bearing 
the  doctor's  address,  and  the  two  wit- 
nesses, Johnstone  himself,  and  a  friend 
whom  he  fetched  out  of  his  smoking- 
room  for  the  purpose,  could  not  help 
seeing  what  generous  provision  the 
testator  had  made  for  the  younger 
generation. 

As  the  doctor  opened  the  front  door 
for  his,  as  he  hoped,  new  friend,  Der- 
ing suddenly  pulled  a  notebook  out  of 
his  breast  pocket— "I  have  forgotten  a 

most   Important  thing "   there   was 

real  dismay  In  his  fresh,  still  youthful 
voice— "and  that  Is  to  ask  you  kindly 
to  look  round  at  No.  8  Lady  Rich  Road 
after  your  friends  have  left  you  to- 
night. I  should  think  about  twelve 
o'clock  would  do  very  well.  In  fact, 
Hinton  won't  be  ready  for  you  before. 
And,    Dr.   Johnstone— In   view   of   the 

trouble  to  which  you  may  be  put " 

Dering  thrust  another  bank-note  Into 
the  other  man's  hand.  "I  know  you 
ought  to  have  charged  a  lot  more  than 
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that  ten  pounds- 


»» 


and  then,  before 
words  of  thanks  could  be  uttered,  he 
had  turned  and  gone  down  the  steps, 
along  the  little  path,  throu£^  the  iron 
gate  which  swung  under  the  red  lamp, 
into  the  darkness  beyond. 


Down  the  broad  and  now  solitary 
Bath  Road,  filled  with  the  strange 
brooding  stillness  of  a  spring  dawn, 
clattered  discordantly  a  hansom  cab. 

There  was  promise  of  a  bright  warm 
day,  such  a  day  as  yesterday  had  been, 
but  Wingfield,  leaning  forward,  uncon- 
sciously willing  the  horse  to  go  faster, 
felt  very  cold.  At  last,  not  for  the  first 
time  during  this  interminable  journey, 
he  took  from  his  breast  pocket  the  un- 
signed telegram  which  was  the  cause 
of  bis  being  here,  driving,  oh!  how 
slowly,  along  this  fantastically  empty 
thoroughfare,  throu£^  the  chill  morn- 
ing air,  instead  of  lying  sound  asleep 
by  Kate's  side  in  his  comfortable  bed 
at  home.  **PhUip  Bering  is  dead;  please 
come  at  once  at  once  at  o$ux  to  eight  Lady 
Rich  Road:*  Wingfield,  steadying  the 
slip  of  paper  as  it  fluttered  in  his  hand, 
looked  down  with  frowning,  puzzled 
eyes  at  the  pencilled  words. 

The  message  had  been  sent  off  just 
before  midnight,  and  had  reached  his 
house,  he  supposed,  an  hour  and  a  half 
later,  for  the  persistent  knocking  at  his 
front  door  had  gone  on  for  some  time 
before  he  or  his  wife  realized  that  the 
loud  hammering  sound  concerned  them- 
selves. Even  then  it  had  been  Kate 
who  had  at  last  roused  herself  and 
gone  downstairs;  Kate  who  had  rushed 
up  breathless,  whispering  as  she  thrust 
the  orange  envelope  into  his  hand: 
''Oh,  James,  what  can  it  be?  Thank 
God,  all  the  children  are  safe  at 
home!" 

No  time  had  been  lost  While  he  was 
dressing,  his  wife  had  made  him  a  cup 
of  tea,  kind  and  solicitous  of  his  com- 
fort, but  driving  him  nearly  distracted 


by  her  eager,  excited  talk  and  aimless 
conjectures.  It  had  seemed  long  before 
he  found  a  derelict  cab  willing  to  drive 
him  from  Regent's  Terrace  to  Bedford. 
Park,  but  now— well,  thank  God,  be 
was  at  last  nearing  the  place  where  he 
would  learn  what  had  befallen  the  man 
who  had  been,  next  to  his  own  elder 
boy,  the  creature  he  bad  loved  best  in 
his  calm,  phlegmatic  life. 

Wingfield  went  on  staring  down  at 
the  mysterious  and  yet  explicit  mes- 
sage, of  which  the  wording  seemed  to 
him  so  odd— in  some  ways  recalling^ 
Dering's  familiar  trick  of  reiteration. 
Then  suddenly  he  thought  of  EUnton, 
the  artist  for  whom  both  he  and  his 
friend  had  had  reason  to  feel  so  deep 
if  wordless  a  contempt,  and  yet 
whom  they  had  both  tried,  over 
and  over  again,  to  help  and  set  on  his 
feet 

With  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling, 
the  lawyer  folded  up  the  telegram  and 
put  it  back  into  his  breast  pocket— this 
mysterious,  unsigned  request  for  his 
immediate  presence  had  obviously  been 
despatched  by  Hinton,  who  might  just 
as  well  have  waited  for  the  morning! 
How  stupid  of  him  not  to  have  realized 
this  at  once,  the  more  so  that  No.  8 
Lady  Rich  Road  was  Hinton's  address, 
not  that  of  Dering.  Quickly  he  raised 
his  hand  to  the  trap-door  above  his 
head;  "Pull  up  at  Number  eight  not 
as  I  told  you,  at  Number  nine.  Lady 
Rich  Road,"  he  shouted. 

The  radiance  of  an  early  spring  morn- 
ing, so  kind  to  everything  In  nature,  is 
pitiless  to  that  which  owes  its  being 
to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  human 
hands.  Dr.  Jc^nstone,  standing  oppo- 
site a  police  inspector  in  what  had  been 
poor  Mrs.  Hinton's  cherished,  if  untidy 
and  shabby,  little  sitting-room,  felt  his 
wretchedness  and  shame— for  he  felt 
very  deeply  ashamed— perceptibly  in- 
creased by  the  dust-laden  sunl)eams 
dancing  slantwise  about  him. 
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Hie  intpector  wafl  really  sorry  for 
bim,  though  a  little  contemptuoug  per- 
haps of  a  medical  man  capable  of  show- 
ing such  emotion  and  horror  in  the  face 
of  death.  *'Why,  doctor,  you  mustn't 
take  on  so!  How  could  you  possibly 
have  told  what  was  in  the  man's 
mind?  You  weren't  upset  like  this  last 
year  over  that  business  in  Angle  Alley, 
and  that  was  a  sight  worse  than  this, 
ehr 

But  Johnstone  had  turned  away,  and 
was  staring  out  of  the  bow  window. 
''It  isn't  that  poor  wretch  Hlnton  that's 
upset  me,"  lie  muttered,  '*I  don't  mind 
death.  It's— if  s— Bering— Dering  and 
Birs.  Dering."  Reluctant  tears  filled 
his  tired,  red-rimmed  eyes. 

"I'm  sorry,  toa  Very  sorry  for  the 
lady,  that  is;  as  for  the  other— well, 
I'm  pretty  sure  he'll  cheat  Broadmoor, 
and  that  without  much  delay,  eh,  doc- 
tor? Hullo!  who's  this  coming  now?" 
The  tone  suddenly  changed,  became  at 
once  ofilcial  and  alert  in  quality,  as 
the  sound  of  wheels  stopped  opposite 
the  little  gate.  When  the  front  door 
bell  pealed  throu£^  the  house  he  added, 
"You  go  to  the  door,  doctor;  whoever  it 
is  had  better  not  see  me  at  first."  And 
Johnstone  found  himself  suddenly 
pushed  out  of  the  room  and  into  the 
little  hall. 

There  he  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
looking  furtively  round  at  the  half- 
open  door  which  led  into  the  back  room 
fitted  up  as  a  studio,  where  still  lay, 
in  dreadful  juxtaposition,  the  dead  and 
the  dying,  Hinton  and  his  murderer, 
alone,  save  for  the  Indifferent  watchful 
presence  of  a  trained  nurse. 

From  the  kitchen  beyond  came  the 
sound  of  eager,  lowered  voices,  those 
of  the  two  young  servants  who  had  of 
late  coped  with  the  diflSculties  of  the 
Hinton  household,  and  whose  scanty 
wages  had  been  paid,  so  Johnstone  had 
learned  in  the  last  hour,  by  Mrs.  Dering 
herself. 

Another    impatient    peal    of    sound 


echoed  through  the  house,  and  the  doc- 
tor, walking  slowly  forward,  opened 
the  front  door. 

"Can  I  see  Mr.  Hinton?  Or  is  he 
next  door?  I  have  driven  down  from 
town  in  response  to  this  telegram.  I 
was  Mr.  Philip  Dering's  oldest  friend 
and  solicitor — " 

•*Then— then  it  was  you  who  were 
making  his  wilir 

The  question  struck  Wingfield  as  un- 
seemly. How  had  this  young  man, 
whom  he  took  to  be  one  of  Hinton's 
dissipated  friends,  learnt  even  this  one 
fact  concerning  poor  Dering's  affairs? 
"Yes,"  he  said  shortly,  as  he  walked 
through  into  the  hall,  "that  was  the 
case.  But,  of  course— well,  perhaps, 
you  will  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can 
see  Mr.  Hinton?"  he  repeated  impa- 
tiently. "I  suppose  he  is  with  Mrs. 
Dering,  at  Na  9?"  and  the  other  no- 
ticed that  he  left  the  door  open  behind 
him,  evidently  intending  to  leave  Hin- 
ton's house  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
a  reply  to  his  question. 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  looked  at 
one  another  in  exasperated  silence. 
Then,  very  suddenly,  Johnstone  did 
that  of  which  he  was  afterwards  sorry 
and  self-reproachful.  But  his  nerve 
was  completely  gone;  for  hours  he  had 
been  engaged  in  what  had  proved  both 
a  terrible  and  a  futile  task,  that  of  at- 
tempting to  relieve  the  physical  agony 
of  a  man  for  whose  state  he  partly 
held  himself  to  be  responsible.  He 
wished  to  avoid,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  the  repetition  to  this  stranger 
of  what  had  happened  the  night  be- 
fore, and  so,  "Please  come  this  way," 
he  muttered  hoarsely.  "I  ought  per- 
haps to  warn  you— to  prepare  you  for 
something  of  a  shock."  And,  turning 
round,  beckoning  to  the  other  to  fol- 
low him,  be  opened  the  door  of  the 
studio,  stepping  aside  to  allow  Wing- 
field  to  pass  in  before  him.  But  once 
through  the  doorway  the  lawyer  sud- 
denly recoiled   and  stopped  short,   so 
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dreadful  and  so  unexpected  was  the 
sight  which  then  met  his  eyes. 

What  Wingfleld  saw  remained  with 
him  for  weeks,  and  even  for  months, 
an  ever-present,  torturing  vision,  full 
of  mingled  horror  and  mystery,  a  mys- 
tery to  which  he  was  destined  never  to 
find  the  solution. 

Focussed  against  a  blurred  back- 
ground made  up  of  distempered  light 
green  wails,  a  curtalnless  open  win- 
dow, and  various  plain  deal  studio 
properties  pushed  back  against  the 
wall,  lay,  stretched  out  on  some  kind 
of  low  couch  brou^t  forward  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  a  rigid,  motionless 
figure.  The  lower  half  of  the  figure, 
including  the  feet,  which  rested  on  a 
chair  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  couch, 
was  entirely  covered  by  a  blanket; 
but  the  chest  and  head,  slightly  raised 
by  pillows,  seemed  swathed  and  bound 
up  in  broad  strips  of  white  linen, 
which  concealed  chin  and  forehead, 
hair  and  ears,  while  the  head  was 
oddly  supported  by  a  broad  band  or 
sling  fastened  with  safety-pins— Wing- 
field's  eyes  took  note  of  every  detail- 
to  the  side  of  the  couch.  Under  the 
blanket,  which  was  stretched  tightly 
across  the  man's  breast,  could  be  seen 
the  feeble  twitching  of  fingers,  but,  even 
so,  the  only  sense  of  life  and  feeling 
seemed  to  the  onlooker  centred  in  the 
eyes,  whose  glance  Wingfleld  found 
himself  fearing  yet  longing  to  meet 

To  the  right  of  the  couch  a  large 
Japanese  screen  had  been  so  placed  as 
to  hide  some  object  spread  out  on  the 
floor.  To  the  left,  watching  every 
movement  of  the  still,  recumbent  fig- 
ure, stood  a  powerful-looking  woman 
in  nursing  dress.  Wingfield's  gaze, 
after  wandering  round  the  large,  bare 
room,  returned  and  again  clung  to  the 
sinister,  immobile  form  which  he 
longed  to  be  told  was  that  of  Hlnton. 
and  as  be  gazed  he  forced  himself  to 
feel  a  fierce  gladness  and  relief  in  the 


knowledge  that  Dering  was  dead,— that 
in  his  pocket  lay  the  telegram  which 
proved  it. 

At  last,  to  gain  courage  and  to  stifle 
a  horrible  doubt,  he  compelled  himself 
to  meet  those  at  once  indifferent  and 
appealing  eyes,  which  seemed  to  stare 
fixedly  beyond  the  group  of  men  by 
the  door;  and  suddenly  the  lawyer  be- 
came aware  that  just  behind  him  hur- 
ried whispered  words  were  being 
uttered. 

'•This  gentleman  is  Mr.  I>ering*s  so- 
licitor; perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  throw 
some  li^t  on  the  whole  affair,**  and  be 
felt  himself  being  plucked  by  the  sleeve 
and  gently  pulled  back  into  the  hall. 

"It  is— isn't  it?— poor  Hlnton?"  and 
he  looked  imploringly  from  one  man  to 
the  other. 

"Hlnton?"  said  the  doctor  sharply. 
"He's  there,  sure  enough— but  you 
didn't  see  him,  for  we  put  him  under 
a  sheet,  behind  that  screen.  Your 
friend  shot  him  dead  flrst,  and  then  cut 
his  own  throat  but  he  didn't  set  about 
that  in  quite  the  right  way,  so  he's 
alive  still,  as  you  can  see." 

Wingfleld  drew  a  long  breath  of 
something  like  relief.  The  torturing 
suspense  of  the  last  few  moments  was 
at  an  end.  "And  where  is  Mrs.  Der- 
ing?" he  spoke  in  a  quiet  mechanical 
voice;  and  Johnstone  felt  angered  by 
his  callousness. 

"We've  Just  sent  her  back  into  the 
next  house,"  he  answered  curtly,  "and 
made  her  take  the  Hlnton  children  wltb 
her.  For— well,  it  often  is  so  in  such 
cases,  you  know— the  presence  of  his 
wife  seems  positively  to  distress  Mr. 
Dering;  besides,  the  nurse  and  I  can 
do,  and  have  done,  all  that  is  possible." 

"And  have  you  no  clue  to  what  has 
happened?  Has  Dering  been  able  to 
give  no  explanation  of  this— this— horri- 
ble business?" 

Johnstone  shook  his  head.  "Of  course 
he  can't  speak.  He  will  never  speak 
again.      He  wrote  a  few  words  to  his 
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wife,  but  they  axnouDt  to  nothing  saye 
regret  that  he  bad  bungled  the  last  half 
of  the  affair." 

"And  what  do  you  yourself  think?" 
Wingfield  spoke  calmly  and  anthorita- 
tively.  He  had  suddenly  become 
aware,  during  the  last  few  moments, 
that  he  was  speaking  to  a  medical 
man. 

'*I  haven't  had  time  to  think  much 
about  it";  the  tone  was  rough  and  sore. 
'*Mr.  Bering  seems  to  have  come  into 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  such  things 
have  been  known  to  upset  men's  brains 
before  now." 

Tbe  Fortnightly  R«Ttew. 


'^Still,  he  might  write  something  of 
consequence  now  that  this  gentleman 
has  come,"  iifterposed  the  inspector. 

But  when  Wingfield,  standing  by 
that  which  he  now  knew  was  indeed 
his  friend,  watched  the  painful,  labored 
moving  of  the  pencil  across  the  slate 
which  had  been  hurriedly  fetched  some 
two  hours  before  from  the  young  Hin- 
tons'  nursery,  all  he  saw,  traced  again 
and  again,  were  the  words:  **Look  after 
Louise.  Look  after  Louise  .  .  ."  and 
then  at  last:  '*I  mean  to  die.  I  mean 
to  die.     I  mean  to  die." 

Marie  BeUoc  Loumdes, 


THE  INCUBUS. 

Essence  of  boredom!  stupefying  Theme! 

Whereon,  with  eloquence  less  deep  than  full, 
Still  maundering  on  in  slow  continuous  stream 

All  can  expatiate,  and  all  be  dull: 
Bane  of  the  mind  and  topic  of  debate 

That  drugs  the  reader  to  a  restless  doze, 
Thou  that  with  soul-annihilating  weight 

Crushest  the  Bard,  and  hypnotisest  those 
Who  plod  the  placid  path  of  plain  pedestrian  Prose: 

Lo!  when  each  mom  I  carefully  peruse 

(Seeking  some  subject  for  my  painful  pen) 
The  Times,  the  Standard,  and  the  Daily  Netcs, 

No  other  topic  floats  into  my  ken 
Save  this  alone:  here    Dr.  Clifford  states 

Dogmas  in  general:  here  the  dreadful  ban 
Of  furious  Bishops  excommunicates 

Such  simple  creeds  as  Birrell,  trustful  man! 
Hopes  may  perhaps  appease  th*  unwilling  Anglican. 


Lo!  at  society's  convivial  board 

(Whereat  I  do  occasionally  sit. 
In  hope  to  bear  within  my  memory  stored 

Some  echo  thence  of  some  one  else's  wit). 
Or  e*er  the  soup  hath  yielded  to  the  flsh, 

A  heavy  dulness  doth  the  banquet  freeze: 
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Lacallns'  self  would  sbun  th'  untasted  disb 

Wben  lovely  Woman  whispers,  **Tell  me,  please, 
Wbat  are  Denominational  Facilities?** 


From  scenes  like  these  my  Muse  would  fain  withdraw: 

To  TafTs  still  Valley  be  my  footsteps  led. 
Where  happy  Unions  'neath  the  shield  of  Law 

Heave  bricks  bisected  at  the  Blackleg*B  head: 
In  those  calm  shades  my  desultory  oat 

Of  Taxed  Land  Values  shall  contented  trill. 
Or  Man  ennobled  by  a  Single  Vote:— 

In  short,  1*11  sing  of  anything  you  will. 
Except  of  thee  alone,  O  Education  Bill! 

The  Oorobill  Bfagaslae. 


A.  D.  Godley. 


BEAUJEU. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

M.  DB  BBAUJBU  LBAVBS  BT  THB 
WINDOW. 

M.  de  Beaujeu  was  honorably  re- 
ceived by  my  lady  and  my  lord  Sunder- 
land with  an  impressive  display  of  agi- 
tation. My  lord*8  face  was  livid.  He 
palpitated.  My  lady  flushed,  and  wide- 
eyed  met  Beaujeu  at  the  door,  and 
pushing  It  to  in  the  negro's  face: 
"You?"  she  cried.  "You,  and  did  you 
not  get  my  note?" 

**Pardieu,  yes,"  Beaujeu  admitted, 
smiling.  **  *Hide  or  fly.*  Bien,  I  have 
flown— to  you.*' 

"You  are  mad,**  muttered  Sunderland. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  am  most  admir- 
ably sane,"  says  Beaujeu,  and  sat  down 
between  the  agitated  pair. 

"Have  you  forgot  Sherborne?"  cried 
my  lady. 

"I  remember  him  in  my  prayers." 

"He  has  had  you  spied  upon " 

"I  am  aware  of  it,"  says  Beaujeu 
blandly. 

"Lud,  have  you  a  devil?"  cried  my 
lady  aghast 

"My  lady,  I  am  a  bachelor." 

"Oh,  will  you  play  the  fool  now?" 
cried    my   lady.      "I   tell   you   he  has 
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spied  on  you— he  has  found  out  your 
secret  meetings  with  Wharton  and  the 
Whigs ** 

"Not  with  the  Sunderlands  I  do 
trust?"  Beaujeu  inquired,  with  an  air 
of  great  anxiety. 

My  lady  frowned.  "He  brou£^t  the 
news  to  my  lord  here  flrst— my  lord 
promised  to  carry  it  to  the  King " 

"Can  I  ever  repay?**  Beaujeu 
murmured. 

"To-day  Sherborne  charged  my  lord 

that  the  King  had  not  been  told ** 

Ah,  heartless!  Ah,  cruel  Sherborne!" 
Ay,  fool  it  to  the  end!'*  my  lady 
snapped.  "Well,  the  end  is  that  my 
lord  Sherborne  Is  with  the  King  at  this 
hour.    So  the  devil  help  you   now!" 

"You  refer.**  says  Beaujeu  blandly, 
"to  my  lord?" 

*'Fool,  will  you  go?"  snarled 
Sunderland. 

Beaujeu  leant  back  in  his  chair.  "I 
applaud  the  comfort  of  your  furniture," 
says  he. 

"Will  you  be  so  mad?"  cried  my  lady. 
"How  can  we  save  you  when  the  Ki»g 
himself  acts?" 

"I  have  wondered  myself  how  you 
will  do  It"  Beaujeu,  smiling,  confessed. 

"Fool!   fool!"    my   lord   Sunderland's 
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voice  rose  high.      "If  you  are  taken 
here  it  is  death  to  us  all." 

"And  if  I  were  taken  otherwhere, 
death  only  to  me.  You  perceive  clearly 
why  I  am  here." 

"Why  could  you  not  fly?"  cried  my 
lady. 

"It  did  not  fall  with  my  plans." 

"And  where  are  your  plans  if  you 
are  taken  here?" 

"I  have  not  inquired.  For,  you  see, 
I  shall  not  be  taken  here."  My  lady 
drew  away  from  him.  Her  cheeks 
grew  paler,  but  brighter  yet  shone  her 
gray  eyes,  and  her  quick  breath  came 
slower.  My  lord's  flngers  clasped  and 
unclasped.  He  looked  all  ways.  "Pray 
appreciate  the  situation,"  says  Beau- 
Jeu,  in  his  passionless  voice.  "  'Tis 
fixed  now  the  Prince  of  Orange  will 
come.  I  despatched  the  last  invitation 
before  I  came  here.  In  two  months 
your  King  James  will  be  In  exile. 
Where  you  will  be,  my  lord,  depends 
quite  entirely  upon  where  I  am.  For, 
my  lord,  if  I  am  taken  now  there  will 
l)e  found  in  my  breast  a  letter  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  my  lord 
Sunderland " 

"You  brought  that  here?"  screamed 
Sunderland.  "Fool!  fool!  fool!"  and  he 
wrung  bis  hands. 

"I  see  that  you  do  appreciate  the 
situation.  Bien,  if  I  am  taken,  my  lord 
Sunderland  is  hanged.  If  I  am  saved. 
I  have  the  honor  to  save  my  lord  Sun- 
derland." He  paused  to  laugh.  "Be- 
lieve me,  I  anticipate  salvation." 

My  lord  could  only  wring  his  hands 
and  mutter:  "But  what  can  I  do?  Tell 
me  that!  What  can  I  do?"  and  Beaujeu 
smiled  upon  him.  But  my  lady  had 
drawn  away  and  stood  very  still  by 
the  mantel.  Her  white  arm  lay  along 
it  and  she  gazed  down  at  Beaujeu  and 
her  eyes  sparkled.  Then  the  door 
opened  a  little,  the  scared  head  of  a 
wnfting-maid  appeared. 

'My  lady,  my  lady,  the  King!" 
'The  Kingr*  my  lord  gasped. 
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**He  is  crossing  the  court!" 

Beaujeu  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed.  "  'Tis  a  situation  full  worthy 
your  wits,  my  lord." 

But  my  lord  had  fallen  Into  a  chair 
and  gasped  and  stared  wildiy  round. 
He  spake,  but  was  not  articulate. 

Then:  "Save  you?"  cried  my  lady. 
"Ay!  I*  11  save  you.  But  1*11  shame  your 
very  soul!"  Beaujeu  stopped  laughing. 
My  lady  sprang,  a  whirl  of  drapery, 
across    the   room:    "Nanette!   Take    a 

coach— drive  madly "  the  rest  was  a 

murmur  in  Nanette's  ear,  who  van- 
ished. Then  my  lady  whirled  round  on 
her  lord,  and  whispered  fast  in  his  ear. 
My  lord  put  up  his  head:  his  pale  lips 
curled  back  from  his  teeth,  and  he 
looked  for  one  instant  straight  at  Beau- 
jeu. Then  nodded  to  his  wife  and 
looked  down  into  his  breast  My  lady 
stood  up  bright-eyed,  smiling. 

"  'Tis  vastly  impressive  indeed,"  says 
Beaujeu  coolly. 

My  lady  gave  a  curious  laugh.  "It 
will  be  more  so,"  says  she.  "Lud,  I 
never  knew  a  man  my  master  yet" 

There  were  footsteps  in  the  corridor, 
and,  "M.  Lucifer,  come!"  cried  my 
lady,  and  caught  Beaujeu's  hand  and 
drew  him  after  her  through  one  door 
while  the  footman  knocked  at  the 
other.  M.  de  Beaujeu  found  himself 
in  darkness  perfumed  with  roses.  He 
was  gently  compelled  to  a  seat,  then 
saw  my  lady's  white  arms  moving 
against  the  wall.  The  faintest  creak 
of  a  panel,  and  he  heard  with  great 
clearness  the  Usher  announce  his 
Majesty. 

Beaujeu  turned  to  my  lady's  dim 
presence.  "My  compliments,"  says  he, 
and  laughed. 

My  lady's  hand  fell  swiftly  on  his 
lips,  and  she  murmured  in  his  ear, 
"B#fe,  Uter 

My  lord  Sunderland  was  discovered 
by  his  Majesty  reading  the  Imitatio 
Christi.  His  Majesty  indeed  was 
twice    announced    before    the    sound 
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pierced  my  lord's  devoDt  tboDghts. 
Then  be  started  op,  his  lean  face  all  a 
smile,  and  **Pardon,*'  be  said,  ''pardon," 
bowing  witb  the  book  in  his  band.  **I 
am  oft  lost  in  this  good  gift  of  your 
Majesty." 

Majesty  scowled  at  Thomas  &  Kempis 
from  the  doorway.  Majesty's  big 
mouth  was  drawn  downward,  and  his 
lean  sallow  face  even  uglier  than  it 
need  be«  **I  have  to  complain  of  you, 
my  lord,"  says  he,  in  a  high  peevish 
voice. 

*'At  least  not  before  lackeys  and  my 
lord  Sherborne,  sir?"  Sunderland  in- 
quired blandly,  and  bestowed  a  small 
bow  on  Sherborne  in  the  background. 

"Before  whom  I  will,  my  lord,"  cried 
his  Majesty. 

Sunderland  bowed  his  head:  '*I  am 
your  Majesty's  man— to  shame  if  you 
will  so,"  he  said  meekly. 

"I  tell  you  that  my  lord  Sherborne 
must  be  here,"  said  the  King,  with  the 
¥oice  of  an  angry  child.  My  lord  Sun- 
derland bowed  and  set  two  chairs.  His 
Majesty  sat  down,  my  lord  Sherborne 
on  a  nod  from  him  also  sat  down,  and 
the  pair  of  them  glowered  at  my  lord 
Sunderland,  who  remained  meekly 
standing.  "Sit,  my  lord!"  the  King 
cried. 

"In  my  lord  Sherborne's  presence? 
Oh,  sir,  'tis  honor  indeed!"  Sunderland 
murmured,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair. 

"What  does  that  mean,  my  lord?  My 
lord  Sherborne  is  my  friend." 

"Your  Majesty  is  more  fortunate  than 
I,"  says  Sunderland,  bowing. 

"And  why  is  he  your  enemy?  Be- 
cause, my  lord,  you " 

" would    not   assist  him    in   his 

amours,  by  your  leave,  sir,"  Sunder- 
land said  quickly,  and  Sherborne 
flushed. 

"What?"  Majesty  twisted  round 
upon  Sherborne.  "You  did  not  tell  me 
that,  my  lord,  you  did  not  tell  me  that," 
he  said  querulously.     . 


"Because  it  is  a  curst  lie,  sir,"  cried 
Sherborne. 

The  King's  sallow  face  darkened: 
"You  forget  our  presence,  my  lord," 
said  he. 

"Then  pardon,  sir.  I  will  say  it  is 
one  of  my  lord  Sunderland's  truths." 

"Oh,  my  dear  lord,"  says  Sunderland, 
shaking  his  head  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  *'oh,  my  dear  lord,  what  a  bad 
memory  you  haver* 

"Have  I  that,  my  lord?   Zounds " 

Majesty  was  again  shocked:  "My  lord 
Sherborne!"  he  cried. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  must  speak  my  own  way 
or  not  at  alL  I  say,  my  lord  Sunder- 
land, I  remember,  at  least  that  I  told 
you  of  a  traitor  and  his  treason— and 
you  did  nought,  nor  even  warned  the 
King." 

Majesty  nodded  to  the  words.  "Nor 
even  warned  us,"  he  repeated  shrilly, 
"nor  even  warned  us.  'Tis  of  that  I 
complain." 

My  lord  Sunderland  appeared  to 
struggle  with  mirth.  "Indeed,  sir.  I 
did  not  desire  to  aid  my  lord  Sherborne 
to  make  your  Majesty  ludicrous." 

Majesty  started  up  flushing.  "Ludi- 
crous, my  lord,  ludicrous?"  he  cried. 

"Why,  sir,  if  you  declare  it  treason 
to  make  love  to  my  lord  Sherborne's 
mistress,  is  there  another  word?*' 

"Do  you  tell  me  I  am  ludicrous?" 
cried  his  Majesty. 

"Nay,  indeed,  sir.  But  that  my  lord 
Sherborne  would  have  you  be." 

Majesty  sat  down  to  think  it  over.  "I 
shall  not  deny,"  says  Sherborne  glaring 
at  Sunderland,  "that  the  fellow  Beau- 
jeu is  my  private  enemy." 

"As  your  rival  for  the  possession  of 
Mistress  Charlbury— why,  now  we  have 
it,"  says  Sunderland,  smiling. 

"But  you  did  not  tell  me  that  my 
lord  Sherborne!"  cried  the  King, 
angrily. 

"My  lord  has  so  bad  a  memory," 
Sunderland  murmured. 

I  think,  sir,  a  man  may  be  my  en- 
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emy  and  a  traitor  none  tbe  less,"  said 
Sherborne  bluntly. 

*lt  is  -so,"  says  Majesty,  nodding 
wisely;  *it  is  so." 

"And  I  say,  that  whether  he  be  my 
rival  for  a  woman  or  not,  'tis  still  no 
excuse  for  him  to  be  hand  and  glove 
with  Wharton  and  all  the  snarling 
Whigs  in  England." 

Majesty  nodded  again,  and  Sunder- 
land cried,  "Oh,  faith,  Tve  no  love  for 
the  gentleman's  choice  of  friends,  but 
I  should  be  a  butt  for  the  town  if  I 
arrested  a  fellow  for  dining  witii 
Whartc©." 

"You  would,  my  lord,  you  would," 
Majesty  again  agreed,  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  and  rubbed  his 
forehead. 

"I  told  you,  my  lord,  and  I  tell  you 
again,"  cried  Sherborne,  "there  is  more 
than  dining  here.  I  doubt  the  fellow's 
name  is  not  his  own.  I  doubt  he  is  no 
Frenchman  at  all " 

"My  dear  lord,"  says  Sunderland 
blandly,  "you  may  doubt  he  is  the 
devil.  But  'tis  In  no  sort  evidence 
against  him."    Again  Majesty  nodded. 

"Well,  my  lord,  and  did  I  tell  you 

that  on  Wednesday  se'nnight "  my 

lord  Sunderland's  footman  entered, 
and  Sunderland  with  a  bow  to  tbe 
King  beckoned  him  nearer,  and  the 
footman  spake  to  my  lord's  ear  and 
withdrew.  "Did  I  tell  you  that  on 
Wednesday  se'nnight,  and  again  on 
Friday,  the  fellow  Beaujeu  met  Whar- 
ton and  Russell  and  Lumley  at  Whar- 
ton's house  after  midnight,  and  that 
after  that  second  meeting  Lumley  rode 
away  post  to  the  country?  Did  I  tell 
you  that?    Is  that  evidence?" 

"Why  certainly  you  told  me,"  says 
Sunderland  smiling. 

"Well,  my  lord,  well!  And  is  that 
not  cause  enough  to  lay  tbe  knave  by 
the  heels?"  cried  Sherborne:  and 
turned  to  his  Majesty.  "Sure,  sir,  for 
your  own  sake  you  will  make  the  rogue 
g^ve  account  of  his  practices?" 
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Majesty  nodded.  "I  am  obliged  to 
you,  my  lord."  And  twisted  round  on 
Sunderland.  "And  you,  my  lord  Sun- 
derland, I  complain  of  you,"  he  cried. 
"Make  me  a  warrant  for  the  knave 
speedily.  I  am  displeased  that  you  did  • 
nought  in  the  matter." 

Sunderland  put  up  his  hand.  "Nay,, 
by  your  leave,  sir.  I  have  done  some- 
thing," says  he  smiling.  '1  feared 
that  my  lord  Sherborne  would  dare  to 
deceive  your  Majesty  thus- 
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Deceive,  my  lewd?"  Majesty's  voice 
was  uplifted. 

"Zounds,  my  lord  Sunderland!"  Sher- 
borne roared,  springing  up,  flushed. 
"By  God!  do ** 

"Silence,  my  lord!"  cried  austere 
Majesty. 

"And  so,"  Sunderland  continued 
quietly,  "I  have  summoned  Mistress 
Charlbury— who  also  may  have  some 
evidence  concerning  M.  de  Beaujeu." 

Sherborne  grew  pale.  He  looked 
askance  at  Sunderland.  And  on  the 
other  side  the  curlnin  my  lady  Sunder- 
land had  come  very  close  to  Beaujeu 
and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  It 
was  stiff  and  still.  "Sir,"  says  Sher- 
borne in  a  low  voice  turnlpg  to  the 
King,  "I  will  swear  that  of  any  treason 
Mistress  Charlbury  is  guiltless.  I  will 
put  my  life  on  that" 

"La,  his  chivalry!"  my  lady  mur- 
mured in  Beaujeu's  ear. 

"Her  story  is  then  quite  beyond  sus- 
picion—you confess  it,  my  dear  lord," 
says  Sunderland  smiling,  and  lifted  the 
bell. 

"Enters  Delila,"  my  lady  whispered: 
and  felt  monsieur  move  under  her 
band,  and  smiled  in  the  dark. 

Rose  came  with  her  easy  grace,  and 
stood  a  moment  a  tall  white  statue, 
then  curtseyed  to  the  ground  before 
his  Majesty.  Majesty,  who  appeared 
vastly  puzzled,  nodded  without  dig- 
nity. My  lord  Sherborne  set  her  a 
chair,  but  she  scarce  bent  her  head  to 
thank  him,  and  stood  with  her  hands 
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clasped  before  her,  fronting  them  all. 

'*!  shall  he  plain  with  you,  Mistress 
Charlbury/'  says  Sunderland  (my  lady 
tittered  genteelly),  "you  are  summoned 
to  tell  his  Majesty  what  you  know  con- 
cerning a  M.  de  Beaujeu,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  treason  by '*  he  paused. 

"My  lord  Sherborne,  doubtless,  my 
lord,"  cried  Rose. 

"How!  You  knew  it?"  cried  Majesty, 
and  Sunderland  smiled. 

"I  knew,  your  Majesty,  that  my  lord 
Sherborne  would  accuse  M.  de  Beaujeu 
of  anything." 

"And  why,  ma'am?" 

"Because  my  lord  is  jealous  of  mon- 
sieur, sir,"  Majesty  nodded  wisely. 

"And  who  is  this  M.  de  Beaujeu?" 
said  Sunderland. 

"A  Huguenot  gentleman  from 
Auvergne." 

"Huguenot?  Huguenot?"  cried  Maj- 
esty angrily. 

Sunderland  turned  to  him  laughing: 
"Indeed,  sir,  between  a  Huguenot  and 
a  heretic,"  the  renegade  indicated  Sher- 
borne, "the  lady  is  ill  bested."  So 
Majesty  looked  gloomily  at  Sherborne. 

"Ay,  ay,"  sieved  Majesty,  "my  lord,  I 
must  speak  with  you  on  these  matters. 
I  will  commend  you  to  Father  Petre." 
But  Sherborne  only  scowled  at 
Sunderland. 

"I  am  no  renegade,  sir,"  he  growled. 

Sunderland  appeared  horrified.  "My 
lord  Sherborne!  Do  you  dare  this?" 
cried  Majesty,  dark  with  wrath. 

"Your  Majesty  perceives  the  depth  of 
my  lord  Sherborne's  loyalty,"  mur- 
mured Sunderland. 

"I  do,  I  do!"  said  Majesty  nodding. 

"Sir "  cried  Sherborne. 

"Enough,  my  lord!"  Majesty  turned 
his  back,  and  was  going.  Then,  "Nay, 
but  the  other  was  heretic,  too,"  he  mut- 
tered, and  stayed  to  rub  his  puzzled 
brow,  while  Sunderland  watched  with 
narrow  eyes.  At  last  he  put  his  hand 
on  Sunderland's  trusty  shoulder. 
"Come,  Sunderland,  bring  me  the  truth 


out,"  says  he  wearily.  My  lady  again 
tittered.  There  was  the  pause  of  a 
moment  while  Sunderland  sucked  in 
his  breath.  Then,  "Mistress  Charlbury, 
have  you  ever  supposed,"  Sunderland 
put  his  finger-tips  together  and  looked 
at  them,  **that  M.  de  Beaujeu  might  be 
other  than  he  declares  himself?" 

"1,  my  lord?   No,  Indeed!" 

"Oh,  Delila,  Delilal"  my  lady  sighed 
in  monsieur's  ear. 

"Ah.  Never  thoufi^t  that  he  might  be 
concerned  in  plots  against  his 
Majesty?" 

Rose  seemed  amazed.  Then  she 
laughed.  "M.  de  Beaujeu,  my  lord? 
Oh,  if  you  knew  him!  'Tis  a  gentle- 
man concerned  only  with  his  pleasures 
and  himself!" 

"Neatly  true,  faith,"  my  lady 
murmured. 

"It  appears  you  know  him  well?"  said 
my  lord  sharply. 

Rose  blushed:  "I  have  cause,"  eftie 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

"Oh,  has  he  wronged  you?"  the  King 
asked  curiously. 

"I  make  no  complaint  of  him,  your 
Majesty." 

"Then  if  you  know  him  well,"  cried 
Sunderland,  "how  do  you  dare  say  he 
is  not  intent  on  treason?" 

"'Tis  because  I  do  know  him  well 
that  I  say  it,  my  lord." 

"What?"  Sunderland  drew  down  his 
narrow  brows.  "When  my  lord  Sher- 
borne tells  us  that  he  spent  Wednesday 
se'nnight  and  Friday  till  the  small 
hours  plotting  with  Whigs?" 

"It  cannot  be,"  Rose  murmured:  and. 
Sherl)ome  laughed. 

"Nay,  we  have  it  on  my  lord  Sher- 
borne's word.  Do  you  answer  that. 
Mistress  Charlbury?" 

The  three  men  stared  at  her,  and  she 
at  the  ground  a  moment:  then  a  blush 
rose  swift  from  her  bo8«m.  "I  know 
well  why  my  lord  Sherborne  should 
say  it"  she  said.  Then  looked  up  de- 
fiant: "I  know  well,  my  lord!" 
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•*So,  ma*am  so.  Why?"  says  Majesty, 
much  interested. 

'*0n  those  nights  M.  de  Beaujen  was 
with  me.**  Her  voice  was  clear,  and 
she  met  Majesty's  eyes,  but  her  cheelss 
flamed. 

"A  lie!"  roared  Shertwme,  starting 
up. 

"Your  Majesty!"  says  Sunderland 
hastily.  "Your  Majesty!"  In  polite 
horror. 

"Another  such  word,  my  lord  Sher- 
borne," cried  Majesty,  rising,  too,  "and 
you  leave  the  Court  for  ever.  Back, 
my  lord.  Silence,  my  lord.  Know  your 
place."  He  was  shrill  and  dignified. 
Then  he  turned,  frowning  on  Rose. 
Majesty  was  stem  to  the  peccadilloes 
of  subjects;  "You  are  his  mistress, 
woman?"  he  cried.  The  girl's  bosom 
heaved,  and  she  made  no  answer. 

"Delila— to  the  last,  Delila!"  whis- 
pered my  lady,  but  monsieur  started 
away  from  her. 

A  casement  creaked.  M.  de  Beaujeu 
had  left  by  the  window. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


M.  DB  BEAUJEU  OOMBS  IN  BT  THJ^  DOOB. 

Majesty  was  frowning.  My  lord  Sun- 
derland was  laughing.  "Sore,  now," 
says  he,  "now  we  perceive  my  lord 
Sherborne's  notion  of  treason.  'Tls  to 
make  love  to  Mistress  Charlbury." 

"The  girl  lies  for  the  sake  of  her 
lover,  my  lord,"  cried  SherlM)me.  "1 
can  bring  my  fellows  that  spied  on 
Beaujeu  to  swear  It" 

"My  dear  lord,"  says  Sunderland 
smiling,  "I  will  bring  a  hundred 
knaves  to  swear  the  Pope  a  heretic  for 
a  crown  a  piece." 

But  Majesty  was  frowning  steadily 
at  Rose:  "You  are  in  my  displeasure, 
woman."  he  said  peevishly.  "'Tis 
wantonness  such  as  yours  that  brings 
trouble  on  the  land.  The  wrath  of 
heaven  is " 

But  there  was  a  seuffle  at  the  door 


and  a  cry:  "CorWeti,  but  I  will  enter!" 
Rose  was  pale  in  an  instant  and 
started  round.  My  lord  Sunderland's 
lips  curled  back,  and  Sherborne  flushed 
and  clenched  his  hands,  as  M.  de  Beau- 
jeu broke  into  the  room— to  check,  to 
bow  low  before  the  frowning  King,  and 
to  say  "I  pray  pardon  of  your  Majesty. 
One  told  me"  (he  talked  indifferent 
English  with  difficulty)  "one  told  me— 
my  wife  was  called  to  Whitehall.  I 
desire  always  to  stand  beside  my 
wife":  and  he  moved  to  Rose  and  took 
her  hand.  The  girl  looked  into  his 
eyes.     Her  lips  were  white. 

"Wife!"  cried  Majesty  and  Sherborne. 

Beaujeu  bowed  and  drew  himself  up, 
a  stiff  soldierly  flgure.  But  his  hawk 
face  was  white  as  the  girl's.  "Wife!" 
he  repeated. 

"You  did  not  tell  me  that,  ma'am!" 
cried  Majesty,  frowning  at  her.  Rose 
hung  her  head. 

"I  am  ashamed,"  says  Beaujeu.  "I 
had  desired    it   secret" 

"It  need  not  have  been  secret  from 
the  King,"  said  Majesty. 

"At  least  1  tell  it  flrst  to  your  Maj- 
esty," says  Beaujeu  with  a  faint  smile. 

"Well,  monsieur,  well!  I  am  not  dis- 
pleased. There  is  over-much  evil-liv- 
ing," says  Majesty  graciously.  "But 
let  me  warn  you,"  his  face  darkened 
again,  "I  hear  ill  report  of  you.  You 
are  Huguenot  You  are  suspect  of  plot- 
ting against  me." 

"I,  sir?  I?  And  my  wife,"  he  held 
her  hand  still,  "my  wife— was  she 
called  here  to  speak  for  me?" 

"Ay,  monsieur.*"  cried  ©herbome. 
"And  now,  without  a  girl  to  answer 
for  you,  tell  us  where  you  were  on 
Wednesday  se'nnight" 

"With  one  of  whom  I  am  infinitely 
unworthy,"  says  Beaujeu  very  quietly. 

"Bahr*  Sherborne  flung  round  en  his 
heel. 

But  Sunderland,  touching  the  King*^ 
arm,  whispered,  "Your  Majesty  marks 
it— he  and  she  tell  one  tale,"  as  if  that 
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were  strange.     And  Majesty  was  im- 
pressed and  nodded. 

**l  trust,"  says  Beaujeu,  looking  at  the 
King,  **I  trust  I  am  as  loyal  to  your 
Majesty  as  my  lord  Sunderland." 

*'You  are  Huguenot,"  said  his  Maj- 
esty dubiously;  and  then  with  some 
eagerness:  'Tray,  monsieur,  have  you 
ever  thought  seriously  of  these  matters 
of  faith?  Let  my  lord  Sunderland  send 
you  a  priest.^* 

Beaujeu  bowed  at  Sunderland  and 
smiled:  "Sir,  I  should  be  rejoiced 
to  receive  my  lord  Sunderland's 
confessor." 

*'Do  so,  monsieur,  do  so!"  says  Maj- 
esty smiling.  And  M.  de  Beaujeu  and 
his  wife  with  reverences  departed. 

'*Does  your  Majesty  complain  of  me 
still?"  Sunderland  asked  meekly. 

**No,  my  lord,  no!"  Majesty  patted 
Sunderland's  trusty  shoulder. 

**  'Tis  indeed  my  whole  offence  that  I 
would  not  use  your  Majesty's  power  in 
aid  of  my  lord  Sherborne's  amours," 
says  Sunderland  in  the  humility  of 
rectitude. 

**You  serve  me  well,  Sunderland," 
Majesty  patted  again,  then  turned  with 
falling  brow  on  Sherborne.  **And  you, 
my  lord  Sherborne,  you  are  in  my  dis- 
pleasure. Go.  I  shall  not  see  you  at 
Court  for  a  year." 

"Sir,  will  you  believe  a  girl  lying  for 
her  lover?"  cried  Sherborne. 

**My  dear  Sherborne,"  says  Sunder- 
land blandly,  **  'twas  yourself  confessed 
that  we  might  believe  her." 

"You  are  always  right,  Sunderland," 
said  the  King.  "He  did  so."  And  then 
shrilly:  "Will  you  go,  my  lord?" 

"Sir,"  cried  Sherborne  desperately, 
falling  on  one  knee,  "for  your  own  sake 
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"Am  I  to  bid  you  twice?"  cried  the 
King. 

Sherborne  sprang  up,  dark  cheeked 
with  swollen  eyes:  "Some  day,  sir,  you 
will  know  who  have  been  your 
friends!"  he  cried  and  flung  out 


"Insolent  f  muttered   Majesty. 
"I  trust  that  already  your  Majesty 
knows  your  friends,"  says  Sunderland 
gently. 

"I  do,  Sunderland,  I  do."  The  dark 
face  of  Majesty  smiled.  "Why,  be 
would  have  had  me  help  him  to  mortal 
sin.    And  made  me  ludicrous.      I  am 

always  in  your  debt,  my  lord " 

"Nay,  sir,  nay.  Do  I  not  owe  you 
more  than  any  man  can  repay?  Did 
you  not  teach  me  the  Catholic  Faith?" 
my  lord  Sunderland  bent  and  kissed 
the  King's  hand— who  smiled  gra- 
ciously, a  sallow  saint 

"Do  not  thank  me,  Sunderland,"  said 
Majesty  devoutly.  "What  are  we  all — 
even  I— but  instruments?  Do  you 
know  I  felt  myself  drawn  to  this  Beau- 
jeu. He  seems  one  with  a  desire  for 
truth." 

"I  trust  'tis  so."  Sunderland  turned 
up  his  eyes.  "Does  your  Majesty  de- 
sire I  should  see  him  again?" 

"Do  so,  my  lord,  do  so.  Plant  the 
seed.  You  have  a  kind  heart.  Sunder- 
land.  Well,  it  grows  late";  the  Horse 
Guards'  clock  was  striking  midnight 
"I  must  leave  you.  At  your  devotions, 
as  I  found  you?" 

"I  snatch  moments  from  the  world," 
said  Sunder)and  bowing  low,  and  Maj- 
esty smiled  approval  and  went  out. 

At  once  my  lady  came  through  the 
curtains  gay  and  laughing:  "La,  my 
lord,  there  is  none  your  equal— in  your 
own  trade,"  she  cried. 

My  lord  gave  her  his  chill  smile:  "I 
believe  I  satisfy  his  Majesty."  says  he. 
My  lady  came  to  the  couch  and 
stretched  herself  upon  it  in  luxurious, 
lazy  grace:  "Oh,  'twas  infinite  worthy," 
she  said,  and  laughter  rippled  throus^ 
her  voice  and  shone  in  her  eyes.  "You 
were  all  vastly  comical.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  had  so  pleasant  an  hour." 
She  paused  to  laugh  again.  "Faith, 
but  I  have  had  my  tit  for  tat  with 
Beaujeu  at  last." 
Sunderland's   dull   eyes   dwelt   upon 
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her:  "That  girl  loves  him,  my  lady— 
and  now  he  knows  It** 

"Lud,  I  profess  he  mlg^t,"  my  lady 
tittered. 

'*I  am  sorry  for  that,"  says  Smider- 
land,  eyeing  her  still. 

"Oh,  get  to  your  devotions!"  cried  my 
lady,  and  my  lord  went  out  with  his 
chin  on  his  breast  He  feared  he  had 
been  unselfish  and  was  pained.  My 
lady  was  left  alone  with  her  mirth, 

&L  de  Beaujeu  mounted  into  the 
coach  after  Rose  and  they  jolted  off 
into  the  dark.  Nor  the  man  nor  the 
woman  found  aught  to  say.  Beaujeu 
was  thinking— thinking— thinking— and 
Rose  could  not  think  at  all.  Sitting 
beside  her,  very  stiff,  very  cold,  M.  de 
Beaujeu  bad  to  live  again  in  his  glori- 
ous past. 

Toiling  through  the  ruts  of  the  hills 
past  St  Martin's,  the  coach  stopped 
creaking  by  Rose's  gate.  Through  the 
fragrance  of  the  midnight  dew  Beaujeu 
led  her  In.  The  little  green  room  was 
light  with  many  candles.  As  she  sank 
down  to  her  chair  with  a  sigh  Beaujeu 
looked  again  to  her  eyes— dark,  tear- 
laden  now. 

M.  de  Beaujeu  fell  on  his  knees  and 
cast  his  arms  about  her  and  hid  his 
face  In  her  dress  and  groaned,  "Rose, 
Rose." 

"You  do  know?  Ah,  you  do  know 
now?"  she  cried  all  trembling. 

Beaujeu  lifted  his  head.  "If  I  had 
not  been  very  vile  I  had  known  al- 
ways," he  said  slowly,  and  his  keen 
eyes  were  dim. 

Rose  tried  to  smile:  "I— I  never 
thought  you  so,"  she  murmured,  and 
Beaujeu  bit  his  lips,  and  his  arms  fell 
away  from  her.  His  throat  was  quiv- 
ering. Rose  saw  it  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his. 

"I  do  not  merit— to  see  you— to 
breathe  your  air,"  says  Beaujeu  with 
slow  heavy  stress,  gazing  at  the  fair 
white  face.    "Yet  you— you  forgive." 

•I  had  never  thought  of  that,"  said 
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Rose  sitnply.    "I— I  only  hoped— some 
day— you  would  know." 

M.  de  Beaujeu's  eyes  fell  as  he 
flushed.  On  his  knees  before  her  with 
bowed  head  he  tasted  shame.  At  last 
the  dull  eyes  were  lifted  again  to  hers. 
"No  use  In  words,"  he  said  slowly,  "I 
see  at  last,"  the  thin  lip  curled,  "what 
I  am."  Rose  pressed  his  hand.  He 
cast  his  arm  about  her  again.  "And 
yet— and  yet"— he  muttered  hoarsely- 
then  drawing  her  close:  "dear  heart 
can  you  take  the  rest  of  my  life?" 

Rose  let  his  hand  go:  she  leant  back 
in  her  chair  away  from  him  and  looked 
long  into  the  dull  eyes.  "You  forget" 
she  said  very  quietly.  "*Tls  not  as  o^ 
•old"— and  then  as  he  winced— "No!"  she 
cried,  "I  did  not  mean  that!  I  did  not 
say  it  to  hurt  you.  But  then  you  were 
but  a  boy— Just  the  ^quire's  son " 

"I  would  I  were  still!" 

Rose  turned  upon  him  a  strange  in- 
tent glance:  "Do  you  mean  that?"  she 
said  slowly. 

Beaujeu  waited  before  he  answered. 
"Ay,  if  it  would  undo  what  is  done. 
But  at  least  I  can  give  you  a  worthier 
place." 

Rose  sat  very  still,  unyielding  to  his 
arm.  "You  forget"  she  said  again. 
"I  am  a  common  player— and  you  a 
great  man  In  the  state.    I " 

"Great?"  cried  Beaujeu.  "Great— 
beside  you?  Dear  heart  'tis  I  am  un- 
worthy—and you— you!"  He  threw  his 
other  arm  about  her  and  drew  her 
down  to  him.  But  she  put  up  her 
hands  to  stay  him. 

"No— no  indeed!"  she  cried,  and  at 
once  he  let  her  go. 

M.  de  Beaujeu  rose  to  his  feet  and 
now  his  lips  were  white.  "Forgive 
me  again,"  he  said.  "I  am  too 
base." 

"No,"  Rose  murmured,  "not  that" 
She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  head, 
white  amid  the  black  curls.  "Ah,  not 
now.  Do  not  ask  me  now.  I  cannot 
think."    She  looked  up  at  him  smiling 
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a  little  and  he  saw  tears  sparkling  on 
her  cheeks.  **I  am  tired,  yon  see,  so 
tired." 

Beanjen  bowed.  *'May  I  come  on  the 
morrow?" 

She  rested  her  bead  on  her  hand,  the 
broad  brow  furrowed.  ''Give  me  a 
day,"  she  said  at  last  "Ton  may  need 
think  toa" 

**At  noon  then,"  said  Beaujen,  and 
took  her  hand,  bnt  as  he  bent  to  kiss 
It,  met  her  eyes.  A  moment  he  gased 
and  saw  the  dark  gold  of  them  glow: 
"Rose!"  he  cried,  and  canght  her  to 
him  and  kissed  them.  She  yielded  and 
lay  still  on  his  breast  Then  very 
gently  he  laid  her  in  her  chair  again. 
"Dear  heart,  God  keep  yon,"  he  said 
softly,  and  kissed  her  hand  and  went 
out. 


It  was  a  lover  and  bis  lass— 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonlno, 

Mr.  Healy  carolled  gently  as  he  came 
downstairs  on4  the  sound  of  the  open- 
ing door.  "Is  It  peace  now,  Jehu?*' 
says  be  smiling. 

"I  have  been  saved  by  the  devotion 
of  Mistress  Charlbury,"  said  Beaujen, 
and  Healy  had  to  look  at  him  to  be 
sure  that  he  was  not  sneering.  In  the 
same  passionless  voice  Beaujen  told 
tale.  At  the  end  of  It  he  looked  at  his 
friend.  Mr.  Healy  said  nothing.  Mr. 
Healy  put  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "I 
have  never  thought  a  man  so  vile  as 
myself,"  says  Beaujen,  and  passed  on 
up  stairs. 

Mr.  Healy  looked  after  him  and 
smiled  a  little.  "Dear  man!"  says  be 
to  himself. 
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For  weeks  we  lived  upon  our  flat  hill- 
top between  the  waterfall  that  roared 
in  white  thunder  down  the  gorge  and 
the  highlands  lifting  eastwards  towards 
the  Swedish  divide.  Belted  about  the 
bulk  of  a  distant  mountain,  which 
headed  up  our  river  valley,  were  black 
woods,  and  as  well  on  every  other  side 
closed  in  hills  and  overtopping  ridges 
roug^  with  pine-trees,  whose  mass  of 
darkness  came  upon  one  as  a  surprise. 
In  Norway  it  was  always  a  delight  to 
climb  to  the  high  fjeld,  and  In  the 
pauses  of  looking  for  ryper  or  black- 
game  to  dwell  long  upon  the  forests 
through  whose  sombre  brakes  the 
greatest  game-beast  of  Europe— the  elk 
—wanders  at  that  season,  and  to  specu- 
late on  what  fortune  the  short  shooting 
season  might  bring.  Ryper  were  not 
very  plentiful  in  the  district;  but  our 
range  of  action  was  in  any  case  con- 
siderably restricted  by  fear  of  alarming 


the  elk,  as  no  shot  was  fired  within  two 
miles  or  so  of  good  elk-ground,— for  elk 
was,  after  all,  the  main  objective  of 
our  journey  almost  to  the  Arctic  circle. 
Though  the  shot-gun  is  always  useful  to 
fill  in  time  In  other  countries,  the  far- 
ther you  travel  from  Scotland  with  that 
weapon  the  worse,  I  think,  you  fare! 

It  has  of  late  been  the  wise  policy  of 
the  Norwegian  Storthing  to  cut  down 
the  length  of  the  shooting  season: 
from  two  months  it  has  already  shrunk 
to  twenty-one  days,  a  brief  period 
which  forces  strong  temptation  upon 
the  hunter  to  overdo  exertion,  to  hunt 
not  wisely  but  too  well— -in  the  sense 
of  without  rest  or  remission.  Should' 
the  three  weeks  ever  be  curtailed  toi 
two^  it  would,  I  imagine,  be  a  mistaken 
policy,  as  not  many  British  sportsmen 
will  pay  a  license  and  a  heavy  rent  for 
a  fortnight's  shooting;  indeed,  individ- 
ually, he  grumbles  a  little,  and  more 
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than  a  little,  even  now,  for  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  few  tenants  of  elking-rights 
kill  their  "limit^  in  at  any  rate  nortii- 
em  Norway. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  no  event  of 
note,  save  the  taking  of  five  salmon  in 
a  morning  by  our  solitary  English 
neighbor,  had  occurred  in  the  small 
world  of  which  we  were  temporary  in- 
habitants. Some  days  we  passed  in 
examining  oar  elk-rights,  that  included 
six  farms,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
miles  of  thick  forest  covering  the  lower 
hills  and  the  towering  heights  behUid 
them  which  shut  in  the  river  valley  on 
either  side.  Our  neighbors,  with  their 
dogs,  would  stroll  up  at  odd  hours  or 
on  Sundays,  and  sit  about  on  the  steps 
of  the  post-office  and  discuss  the  simple 
events  which  made  their  history:  how  a 
saeter  lad  had  seen  a  bull-elk  of  eight- 
een spears;  how  a  lynx  had  killed  two 
sheep  across  the  river;  how  the  old 
hound,  the  particular  and  celebrated 
hpund  belonging  to  our  landlord,  grew 
more  cunning  with  the  passing  years. 
Among  these  on  a  windy  night  came 
my  hunter,  Peder,  with  his  dog,  Bis- 
marck. We  held  a  limited  conversa- 
tion, which,  however,  exhausted  his 
knowledge  of  English  as  well  as  mine 
of  Norwegian. 

The  end  of  August  and  the  opening 
of  September  slipped  by,  but  as  the 
great  day,  the  10th,  approached,  a  new 
order  of  things  was  ushered  in.  Ca- 
rioles  arrived  from  the  coast  and 
passed  on,  a  subdued  sense  of  bustle 
stirred  the  air,  tall  silent  men  in  Lapp 
boots  and  accompanied  by  the  Inevita- 
ble elk-hound  stalked  down  from  lonely 
dwellings  In  the  hills  to  the  skyd  station 
—where  our  quarters,  with  one  or  two 
similar  Noah's  Ark  houses  scaled  to 
human  size,  stood  round  an  oblong  of 
unkempt  grass— to  hear  the  news.  For 
the  Norwegian  farmer  has  more  than 
one  reason  to  feel  interest  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  his  "rights."  Once  or  twice 
spasms  of  political  forecast  shook  the 


little  group,  but  in  the  end  the  orbit 
of  talk  settled  round  the  magic  word 
**«lg.'*  On  the  eve  of  the  opening  day 
Peder  reappeared,  shy,  inconceivably 
dignified,  with  a  fresh-trimmed  beard 
and  his  hunter's  suit  of  home-spun  sup- 
plemented by  a  new  cap  with  ear-flaps. 
The  first  words  he  spoke  after  our 
hand-shake  were,  "Very  elg  Gartland," 
by  which  I  understood  him  to  mean 
that  there  were  a  number  of  elk  to  be 
found  in  the  Gartland  woods.  Then, 
after  a  prolonged  pause,  he  added, 
"Big  bo-o-ol  morgen,"  and  this  I  took 
to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  good  luck  the 
morrow  was  to  bring,  especially  when 
by  way  of  illustration  he  placed  his 
hands  in  turn  on  either  side  of  his  head 
with  eight  fingers  outstretched,  cheer- 
fully indicative  of  a  sixteen-speared 
bulL 

We  were  afoot  early  on  a  misty 
morning  with  a  promise  of  rain,  which, 
however,  did  not  fall.  The  weather  to 
pray  for,  the  weather  proper  to  elk- 
hunting  and  most  conducive  to  success, 
includes  a  gale  of  wind  and  torrential 
rain  beating  down  through  the  tree- 
tops.  For  the  noise  of  the  storm  as 
well  as  the  soft  condition  underfoot 
tends  to  cover  the  hunter's  approach 
from  the  large  twitching  ears  of  his 
quarry. 

In  these  thick  forests  the  travelling 
is  almost  invariably  bad:  moss,  wind- 
fallen  trees,  often  boulders,  slippery 
surfaces  of  rock,  and,  worse  than  all, 
dry  branches  and  decaying  brush,  make 
silent  progress  a  matter  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty. My  lot  during  the  best  part 
of  three  weeks  was  bright  weather 
with  a  hot  sun,  and  towards  the  end 
frosty  nights  and  crisp  going. 

Presently  the  river  valley  was  left 
behind,  and  we  began  the  laborious 
climb  through  the  woods  to  reach  the 
elk-ground,  which,  when  undertaken 
daily,  makes  a  quite  noticeable  addition 
to  the  call  upon  one's  physical  energy 
needed  for  the  direct  purpose  of  hunt- 
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ing.  On  the  high  ridges  we  usually 
found  a  strong  wind  blowing,  whistling 
through  the  spreading  thickets  of 
dwarf  birch  and  ruffling  the  surface 
of  the  many  upland  waters. 

Who  can  describe  the  high  fjeld  at 
the  close  of  its  brief  summer-time?  Un- 
derfoot mosses  make  a  carpet  of  pile 
a  foot  deep  and  of  colors  beyond  Im- 
agination; reindeer  moss  throws  its 
laces  of  red  and  white  over  hills  and 
hollows,  and  everywhere  within  reach 
of  your  hand  berries— brown,  plum- 
blue,  yellow,  and  scarlet.  All  the 
pure  tones  of  the  North  are  there,  as 
you  find  them  on  a  Newfoundland  bar- 
ren or  on  an  inland  ridge  in  Labrador. 
Moreover,  here  it  is  possible  you  may 
see  the  huge  track  of  the  bull-elk,  or, 
if  fortune  is  very  generous,  the  great 
iron-gray  body,  the  ever-moving  ears, 
and  shovel  horns  of  Alces  machli9 
himself. 

The  Norwegian  elk  passes  the  hotter 
part  of  summer  on  the  open  ground  of 
the  high  fjeld,  but  stress  of  weather 
drives  him  to  take  shelter  lower  down 
among  the  treea  Yet,  even  then,  when 
the  sun  shines,  after  a  night  of  storm 
or  of  frost,  he  is  apt  to  climb  away 
from  the  fringes  of  the  forest  and  to 
pass  the  day  on  the  higher  levels,  lying 
in  some  marshy  hollow,  where  he  is  oc- 
casionally seen  by  saeter  girls,  or  some- 
times by  a  farmhand  carrying  a  pack 
through  the  upper  woods. 

On  that  first  day  we  patrolled  the 
sombre  shadows  and  the  breezy  open, 
but  no  sign  of  elk  did  we  see,  and  the 
evening  closed  upon  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  Peder's  forecast  This  went 
on  for  four  days,  during  which  Bis- 
marck stalked  ahead  in  his  leash,  for 
the  most  part  with  listless  indifference, 
only  once  raising  hopes  by  a  more 
alert  demeanor,  which,  however,  ended 
in  nothing  more  than  a  spike-bull  al- 
ready "skraemt"  upon  a  distant 
hillside. 

Half  the  charm  of  elk-hunting  centres 


in  the  elk-dog.  Without  his  aid,  ex- 
cept on  the  very  hifi^  and  open  ground 
where  spying  with  the  glass  is  possible, 
few  trophies  would  be  obtained,  and 
many  farmsteads  would  lack  the  win- 
ter supply  of  salted  meat  The  ordi- 
nary elk-hound  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
*'husky,"  thoufi^,  unlike  his  congener, 
he  displays  towards  human  beings  a 
kindly  nature.  But,  between  them- 
selves, these  animals  are  very  pugna- 
cious; also  when  an  elk  is  killed  the 
tracking  dog  is  unwilling  to  allow  any 
one  save  his  master  to  approach  it 
There  are  two  kinds  of  elk-hound,  one 
smaller  than  the  other.  .  .  .  But  let  us 
drop  generalities  in  favor  of  Bismarck, 
whose  companionship  gave  me  an  im- 
mense amount  of  pleasure,  and  to 
whose  aid  I  owe  a  great  deal. 

Early  in  our  acquaintance  a  sus- 
picion arose  that  the  dog— who,  as  I 
yr&B  proudly  told,  was  accountable  for 
the  deaths  of  sixteen  elk— acted  (in 
months  other  than  September)  the  part 
of  caper-hound;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
accustomed  to  bay  beneath  trees  on 
which  capercailzie  were  perched  until 
his  owner  arrived  with  a  gun  ^and 
slew  them.  But,  for  all  that,  he  was 
a  useful  dog,  with  a  fine  nose.  One  of 
the  interesting  points  about  Bismarck 
showed  itself  gradually  as  the  season 
advanced.  A  marked  alteration  took 
place  in  his  character;  day  by  day  he 
went  back  towards  savage  nature  and 
the  wolf.  At  first  an  affectionate  ani- 
mal with  a  wagging  tall  and  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance,  towards  the  end 
of  the  three  weeks  he  seemed  to  lose 
touch  with  humanity;  he  would  even 
growl  at  his  master,  and  he  finished  by 
attacking  a  farmer  upon  whose  ground 
we  killed  an  elk. 

Undoubtedly  the  original  strain  was 
strong,  and  perhaps  not  so  many  gen- 
erations have  elapsed  since  the  wolf- 
ancestors  of  Bismarck  chased  the  elk 
in  packs  as  his  wolf-cousins  do  to-day 
when  winter  snows  overlie  the  land, 
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though  during  summer  they  lurk  In 
the  mountains  towards  Sweden.  How 
often  had  the  forests  through  which  we 
moved  witnessed  the  tragedy  of  elk 
and  wolf. 

The  wolf!  Hero  of  legend  abore  all 
his  brothers  of  the  wild!  Famous  and 
fabled  in  history!  His  very  name  calls 
up  a  vision  of  the  lonely  North,  where 
the  traveller  across  some  snowy  steppe 
leans  out  of  his  picturesque  drosky— in 
our  illustrated  weeklies— to  catch  sight 
of  the  yet  more  picturesque  pack  of 
pursuant  wolves,  open-Jawed,  foam- 
flecked,  graceful.  One  tries  to  forget 
the  slinking,  not  always  mangeless. 
creature  of  reality,  in  the  ominous 
shape  which  lends  its  infinite  touch  of 
romance  to  Christmas  and  to  storm! 

But  although  we  were  not  likely  at 
that  season  to  see  a  wolf,  there  was 
always  just  a  shadowy  chance  of 
bear,— 

Like  a  traveller  unaware, 
Who.  walking  through  a  wood. 

Comes  upon  a  grim  old  bear 
Lying  anK>ng  bones  and  blood. 

This  is  quoted  from  memory,  but  the 
lines  ran  often  in  my  thoughts  in  Nor- 
way, for  how  has  the  hunter  prayed 
and  fasted  that  he  might  on  some  in- 
credibly lucky  day  come  aware  or  un- 
aware upon  a  brown  bear,  and  so 
add  to  his  record— if  fate  permitted— 
the  last,  the  very  last  (if  we  except  the 
aurochs,  the  right  of  shooting  which 
is  vested  in  the  Czar  and  one  or  two 
nobles,  and  can  therefore  scarcely  be 
included  in  this  general  sense)  of  the 
dangerous  big  game  of  Europe? 

In  using  the  words  ''dangerous  big 
game.'*  I  refer  to  each  species  taken 
collectively,  for,  although  not  ordi- 
narily dangerous,  the  elk  is,  on  occa- 
sion, said  to  attack,  especially  in  the 
rutting  season.  Nearly  every  Norwe- 
gian hunter  has  a  story  to  tell  of  an 
elk  that  with  its  tremendous  fore-hoofs 
has  torn  open  a  man's  body.      A  few 


of  these  tales  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
certainly  also  true  that  a  sportsman 
may  follow  elk  for  fifty  seasons  with- 
out, coming  across  that  traditional 
''slem  elg." 

On  the  fifth  day  of  hunting,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  we  had  turned  home- 
wards through  the  forest,  having  failed 
to  find  fresh  sign  of  elk,  when  sud- 
denly, without  warning,  four  great  gray 
shapes  sprang  up  among  the  bushes 
and  bracken   upon  the   left 

Peder  sent  me  an  excited  whisper  of 
"Vera  bo-o-ol!"  I  ran  forward,  and 
made  out  the  horns  of  a  bull  as  he 
plunged  through  the  underbrush.  A 
glimpse  of  a  black  shadow,  the  rifie 
was  cocked,  and  a  mauser  bullet  went 
on  its  way.  At  the  shot  the  bull  turned 
a  complete  somersault,  clean  head  over 
heels,  like  a  gigantic  rabbit,  and  lay 
still  upon  the  farther  side  of  a  little 
patch  of  spruce-trees.  I  hurried  on  to 
get  a  clearer  view,  or  rather  a  view  at 
all,— for  the  elk  was  completely  hidden, 
—but  no  sooner  did  I  catch  sight  of  him 
than,  with  a  grunt  and  a  crashing  of 
sticks,  the  bull  pulled  himself  to  his 
feet  and  began  to  make  off  through  the 
dense  wood  at  the  long  slinging  trot 
of  his  kind. 

Meantime  my  rifie  had  Jammed,  but 
Just  as  the  cartridge  was  released  the 
bull  turned  and  crossed  to  my  front 
some  120  yards  away,  giving  a  fair 
chance.  Perhaps  owing  to  the  rigor  of 
the  run  and  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  well  as  the  fear  that  the  elk 
would  vanish  into  the  thick  trees,  I 
shot  with  more  haste  than  skill,  and 
without  making  due  allowance  for  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  which  fell  away 
at  a  sharp  angle:  thus,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  the  bullet  passed  over  the 
elk  without  touching  him.  We  fol- 
lowed his  trail  and  discovered  some 
blood  spoor.  Bismarck  was  beside  him- 
self with  excitement,  straining  at  his 
harness  and  yelping.  Soon  we  got  on 
some  harder  ground  and  lost  five  min- 
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ute6,  for  Bismarck  took  us  off  on  tbe 
trail  of  one  of  tbe  *'skraemt*'  cows. 

From  this  we  came  back  and  picked 
up  tbe  bull's  trail  once  more.  It  led 
away  down  bill;  tben  tbe  elk  bad  turned 
at  a  sbarp  angle  and  begun  again  to  as- 
cend tbe  mountain-side.  Meanwbile  tbe 
rain  was  slanting  down  on  us  from  tbe 
sky  and  pouring  in  streams  from  tbe 
trees.  As  we  ran  on  my  tbougbts  were 
busy  enougb,  but  tbe  burden  of  tbem 
all  was  tbe  same.  '*(Ni,  wby,  wby  did 
I  not  take  advantage  of  tbat  second 
cbance?  .  .  .  Shall  we  ever  see  him 
again?  .  .  .  What  a  fine  bead  be  car- 
ried! ...  I  am  a  fool,  I  shall  never  get 
such  a  cbance  again!"  Tbe  lost  bead  is, 
as  every  sportsman  knows,  the  best 
trophy  a  man  could  obtain! 

As  be  neared  the  top  of  the  hill  the 
elk  bad  evidently  slowed  down,  unable 
to  keep  up  tbe  fierce  pace  of  the  start 
So,  too,  alas,  bad  we!  Running  up  a 
Norsk  mountain-side  through  the  forest 
at  top  speed  is  a  feat  beyond  even  the 
natives  of  the  valley,  and  in  tbe  pres- 
ent case  very  far  beyond  tbe  power  of 
tbe  alien  hunter.  However,  we  fol- 
lowed as  fast  as  was  possible  to  us. 

So  complete  and  so  sudden  bad  been 
tbe  downfall  of  tbe  elk  to  tbe  first  shot 
tbat  I  Jumped  to  tbe  conclusion  be 
would  not  travel  very  far.  But  ill-luck 
was  with  us,  for  tbe  hound  by  some 
misfortune  slipped  his  leasb,  and  with 
astounding  **woof-woofs,"  a  bark  at 
every  spring,  bounded  away  among  tbe 
trees.  We  could  hear  him  farther  and 
farther  in  tbe  distance  baying  tbe  elk, 
but  run  as  we  would  we  never  came 
up  with  him,  and  for  myself,  about 
seven  o'clock  tbat  evening  a  very  dis- 
consolate and  self-disgusted  individual 
emerged  from  tbe  wet  woods  upon  the 
main  road  at  a  weary  distance  from 
home. 

As  to  tbe  bull,  I  have  no  doubt  tbe 
first  bullet  touched  bis  backbone, 
"creased"  him,  as  tbe  idiom  is,  and  at 
tbe  moment  of  writing  be  is  wandering 


none  tbe  worse  for  it  in  the  woods. 
Our  acquaintance  did  not  last  ninety 
seconds,  though  for  three  days  Peder 
and  I  searched  for  him,  and  searched 
in  vain. 

After  this,  for  many  days— twelve,  to 
be  exact— we  bad  nothing  more  encotir- 
aging  than  regrets  for  tbe  lost  bull  to 
vary  our  thoughts,  though  once  walk- 
ing down  a  forest  ghide  we  saw  the 
long  Roman-nosed  face  of  a  cow-elk 
regarding  us  steadfastly  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. Of  course  there  was  no  shoot- 
ing, and  after  taking  stock  of  us  she 
bolted,  and  tbe  woods  swallowed  her 
up.  Several  times  during  those  days 
we  came  close  to  elk,  but  always  in 
thick  forest,  so  tbat  sometimes  we 
could  bear  the  great  creatures  feeding 
and  moving,  yet  not  once  did  we  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  tbem.  These  were  gen- 
erally still  bright  days,  with  wander- 
ing winds,  such  as  are  in  their  season 
very  pleasant  to  all  tbe  world  but  tbe 
fishermen  and  tbe  hunters,  two  deserv- 
ing classes  of  tbe  community  often 
much  ill-treated  by  tbe  weather! 

Elk-hunting  was  for  the  time  a  game 
of  hide-and-seek  played  out  in  tbe  vast 
labyrinth  of  tbe  woods.  On  several 
occasions  a  very  slight  softening  of  the 
iron  countenance  of  Fate  would  have 
given  us  all  we  needed,  but  tbe  ill-luck 
held  remorselessly,  until  even  Peder 
spoke  no  more  of  "vera  bo-o-ol,"  al- 
though be  marched  on  untiringly  over 
endless  kilometres  of  wood  and  bilL 
We  wore  out  our  Norwegian  boots  in 
day-long  tramps,  and  existed  on  hope, 
fiadbrod,  trout,  an  occasional  bottle  of 
beer,  and,  oh  irony!  the  meat  of  a  buU- 
elk,  one  of  two  which  had  been  shot 
by  G.  G.-H.  in  a  beautiful  right-and-left 
higher  up  the  valley! 

Poor  Peder!  darkness  came  over  his 
bright  spirit,  but  only  for  short  inter- 
vals. Evening  by  evening  he  would 
say,  "Bismarck  kill  big  bool  morgen." 
But  not  the  next  nor  many  subsequent 
mornings  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  big 
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bull  of  our  dreama  And  all  the  time 
the  shooting  season  was  drawing  only 
too  rapidly  to  its  close,  and  if  luck 
was  to  come  to  us  at  all  It  must  come 
y«7  soon. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  season 
we  determined  to  make  a  great  effort 
upon  the  largest  of  my  rights,  the  chief 
drawback  to  which  was  the  long  tiiree- 
hours*  climb  before  the  good  elk-ground 
was  reached.  Ttiere  was,  however,  a 
convenient  saeter  to  which  we  Jour- 
neyed with  some  of  the  feelings  of  a 
fctflom  hope.  We  started  in  company 
with  G.,— he  of  the  right-and-left,— who 
had  c<Hne  down  the  valley  the  previous 
evening  bringing  with  him  news  of  a 
fine  bull  having  been  killed  by  A.,  his 
brother. 

Hie  sun  was  high  when,  having  de- 
parted from  G.,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  saeter— a  solid  log-hut  roofed  over 
with  turf,  with  long  grass  and  flowers 
waving  in  the  wind. 

In  due  time  we  climbed  over  the  bill 
and  came  out  upon  the  high  f  Jeld  be- 
yond it  H^*e  Bismarck  took  a  luft 
and  led  us  to  the  fresh  tracks  of  a  cow 
and  calf,  which  we  saw  in  the  body 
later  among  the  trees  of  a  neighboring 
right  The  dog  was  pulled  off  the  trail 
and  taken  close-hauled  in  another  di- 
rection. We  next  entered  a  grove  of 
young  birches,  which  drew  blank,  but 
emerging  from  it  Bismarck  began  to 
show  interest  and  to  sniff  the  wind  that 
was  blowing  down  the  farther  cliff. 
It  was  most  curious  to  watch  him  from 
the  instant  he  lost  indifference  and 
began  to  ''show  interest"  As,  owing  to 
the  unsteady  breeze,  it  was  Impossible 
to  locate  the  elk  immediately,  we  sat 
down  to  give  Bismarck  time  to  investi- 
gate and  to  "think."  He  settled  on  his 
haundies,  the  thick  white  and  gray  hair 
on  hisi  neck  bristling  a  little,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  nose  twitching  and 
working.  At  first  the  airs  were  light, 
but  presently  followed  a  stronger  gust, 
at  which  Bismarck  rose  and  began  to 


lead  away  rMolutely   towards   where 
the  sky  was  darkening  for  storm. 

Peder,  of  course,  whispered  great  ex- 
pectations in  his  broken  words,  and 
sincerely  I  hc^ed  that  this  time  they 
would  be  Justified  by  events;  though  to 
tell  the  truth  I  was  doubtful,  for  the 
hound's  nose  was  so  extraordinarily 
fine  that  he  had  often  led  us  a  mile  to 
a  twelve-hours'  old  trail,  and  I  feared 
that  in  the  present  instance  hlst<H7 
might  once  again  repeat  itself.  How- 
ever, I  was  happily  disappointed,  for  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  hindquarters  of  an  elk, 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  screened 
from  sight  by  some  trees.  It  was  Im- 
possible to  tell  whether  it  was  a  bull  or 
no;  but  while  we  crept  round  In  hopes 
of  getting  a  view  of  the  head,  Bismarck 
broke  Into  a  whine,  and  in  a  moment 
tile  long-sought  elk  was  ^skraemt,"  and 
making  off  at  full  speed  through  the 
wood.  Peder  suppressed  Bismarck  in 
a  definite  though  momentary  manner 
with  the  lunch-bag,  and  then  we  com- 
menced running  to  cut  off  the  elk. 
Some  half  way  up  the  hillside  we 
viewed  them— two,— a  bull  and  a  cow. 
The  cow  dashed  on,  but  before  the 
bull  could  follow  her  I  took  as  steady 
an  aim  as  I  was  capable  of  after  my 
run,  and  heard  the  bullet  strike.  On 
the  shot,  as  do  nearly  ail  elk-hounds, 
Bismarck  raised  a  series  of  excited 
yaps. 

By  this  time  the  bull  had  dashed  into 
a  cover  of  spruce-trees,  but  the  cow 
had  run  In  a  circle  and  now  reap- 
peared: she  looked  at  us  for  a  moment 
and  then  also  decamped  up  the  bill, 
where  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  I 
obtained  another  shot  at  the  bull  as  he 
melted  away  Into  the  dusk  of  the  for- 
est This  shot  was  fired  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  I  had  no  reason  at  the 
moment  to  think  it  took  effect  On 
coming  up  to  his  tracks,  however,  we 
found  signs  that  he  had  been  badly 
struck;  and,  after  following  the  trail  for 
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aoiiie  ilttle  Uiu«,  I  directed  Peder  to 
rest  and  ligbt  his  pipe,  Id  order  to  give 
tlie  elk  time  to  eettle  down.  Peder 
was  very  Jubilant  and  very  sure  we 
sliould  get  tbe  bull,  wtildi,  he  thought, 
carried  a  head  of  alx  spears. 

In  the  course  ot  halt  an  hour  we 
Btaited  again,  took  un  the  track,  and. 
Bare  that  we  were  once  checked  by  a 
river  through  which  tbe  elk  had  waded, 
we  maJe  good  progreBs,  though  it  was 
BometimeB  necessary  to  move  with  ex- 
treme caution,  for  the  signs  all  tbe 
time  showed  us  to  be  quite  close  to  our 

The  elU  led  ub  in  u  complete  circle 
HDil  for  a  long  distance,  so  that  when 
dusk  was  failing  we  bad  returned  to 
the  hillside  upon  which  tbe  flrst  sbot 
was  fired,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  lay 
a  lake  of  some  size.  Into  this  the  elk 
bad  waded:  we  could  see  bis  huge  foot- 
marks showing  through  the  still  clear 
water,  upon  which  the  evening  sun 
was  shining  with  a  passing  gleam  of 
crimson. 

Tbe  elk  bad  waded  out  deep  Into  the 
lake,  and  bad  then  begun  to  swim,  so 
we  losf  no  time  Iq  making  our  way 
to  the  nearest  point  on  the  farther  shore 
where  he  would  be  likely  to  land,  and 
commenced  to  search  for  his  trail.    But 
although   we  searched   long  we   came 
upon     DO    indication    of    bis     having 
landed.    Even  with  Bismarck's  help  we 
were  umuccessful,  and  at  dark  we  re- 
turned, worn  out  and  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, to  tbe  saeter.     Once  this  haven 
of  rest  was  gained,  the  fire  was  quickly 
lit  in  tile  big  iron  stove.  Its  light  sbln- 
lug  into  the  darknoBS  without,  and  we 
prepared  to  make  our  meal  In  a  de- 
ce.      It  Is  strange  how 
e  Btlng  of  a  lost  oppor- 
e  heart  of  a  hunter;  In- 
cessful  or  difficult  shot 
blm  to  anytbing  like  a 
extent      Re  is  apt  and 
the  credit  to  tbe  modem 
vision.    But  let  him  miss 


a  shot,  or,  far  worse,  lose  a  beast  after 
wounding  It  then  It  la  well  to  draw  a 
veil  over  his  next  hours.  He  tosses 
in  gnrgite  vatto.  So  It  was  with  me 
while  I  watched  the  firelight  gleaming 
on  the  rude  walls  and  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  disappearance  of  tlie  elk  be- 
fore tbe  tribunal  of  my  own  conscience. 
1  confesB  that  I  made  a  very  bad  job  of 
It,  nor  did  Peder'a  comment  greatly  aid 
me  when  be  pronounced  the  loBt  bull 
an  eril  beast  We  concluded  that 
either  the  animal's  strength  bad  failed 
In  the  midst  of  bis  long  swim  across 
the  lake  (which  was  possible,  though 
hl^ly  improbable),  or  that  he  bad,  af- 
ter entering  tbe  water,  turned  to  tbe 
north  and  regained  the  shelter  of  the 
woods  from  which  be  had  emerged. 

To  us,  drinking  our  tea  amid  snatches 
of  moody  talk,  out  of  the  night  came  an 
angel  In  disguise.  First  a  wjld  bearded 
face  was  pressed  against  tbe  window- 
pane;  then  the  door  (q>ened,  and  its 
owner  entered  upon  our  solitude.  Pe- 
der Introduced  blm  In  form.  "DIs 
mann  have  elg  ve  schutt  dag."  which 
being  Interpreted  meant  that  our  visi- 
tor was  the  farmer  on  whose  rights  we 
had  fired  at  tbe  eik,  and  that  had  I 
killed  it  be  would  have  become  tbe 
pleased  possessor  of  tbe  resulting  meat 
Acutelj'  conscious  that  in  the  eyes  of 
Matblas  my  shot  should  hare  provided 
the  winter's  supply  for  his  bous^old, 
I  felt  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
for  me  to  say. 

But  Peder.  evidently  far  from  agree- 
ing with  me,  broke  out  Into  a  rising 
tide  of  Norsk  narrative.  Meantime 
Matblas  had  been  supplied  with  hot 
tea.  and  to  the  influence  of  Its  comfort- 
ing effects  I  attributed  tbe  almost  se- 
raphic smile  which,  as  be  listened, 
slowly  overspread  bis  weather- wilted 
features.  Then  be  In  his  turn  began 
to  speak,  and  after  a  time  Peder  trans- 
lated after  bis  own  fashion,  and  t 
learned  the  significance  of  that  breadth 
of  smile.      I  gathered   that   Matblas 
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spoke  smooth  things,  predicting  that  we 
should  get  the  elk,  and  that  he  and  his 
should  yet  eat  the  meat  of  it  It  ap- 
peared also  that  he  had  a  boat  upon 
the  lake  beside  which  we  had  lost  the 
trail.  At  length  he  tO(^  his  departure, 
it  having  been  arranged  that  he  and  his 
boat  should  be  at  my  disposal  a  little 
before  dawn. 

Dawn  found  us  at  the  rendezvous. 
We  stood  hlgii  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and 
watched  the  mists  uncurl  in  the  valley 
below  us.  At  first  the  summits  that 
stood  all  around  were  like  giants  wad- 
ing shoulder-deep  in  a  foggy  sea,  but  as 
the  sun  rose  golden  into  the  sky  the 
mist  began  to  curl  and  heave,  and 
finally  to  drain  away  into  the  warmth 
of  the  upper  air. 

We  descended  quickly  to  the  lake- 
side, and  the  woods,  sweet  with  dew 
and  dawn,  seemed  still  and  listening 
as  we  pushed  out  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  water.  In  the  boat  I  found  a 
cast  antler  of  great  size  and  beauty 
over  which  I  sifi^ed,  and  which  I  sus- 
pect Mathias  had  placed  there  as  a 
spur  to  my  enthusiasm.  Tbor  knows  it 
needed  none!  Before  long  we  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  tlie  elk  had  taken 
to  the  water,  when  we  landed,  and  be- 
gan our  search  in  a  new  direction.  We 
had  not  gone  far  when  Bismarck  sud- 
denly bounded  forward  on  his  leash. 
Mathias  crowed  in  his  delight,  and  in 
another  instant  Peder  and  I  were 
hastening  through  the  trees  on  the  re- 
discovered trail. 

Evidently  the  elk  had  entered  the 
lake,  and  had  either  found  himself  too 
weak  to  attempt  the  long  swim,  or,  as 
I  think,  simply  meant  to  throw  us  off 
his  track— and  had  for  a  time  succeeded 
but  too  well  in  doing  so. 

Bismarck  now  raced  along  at  a  great 
pace.  Once  we  shot  at  and  "skraemt" 
the  elk  among  some  birch-trees  about 
300  yards  ahead,  and  then  for  another 
steady  two  hours  we  ran.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  when  I  had  almost  given 


up  hope  that  he  wouhl  ever  stop,  as 
we  passed  through  a  young  wood  we 
were  aware  of  the  huge  high-shoul- 
dered beast  standing  in  the  middle  of 
a  marsh  with  his  back  to  us.  Peder 
urged  me  to  shoot  at  once,  but  the  ani- 
mal was  in  a  bad  position,  and  I  was 
determined  to  take  no  chances.  He 
was  quite  unaware  of  our  presence, 
and  I  waited  a  little,  hoping  he  might 
turn  broadside  on.  But  he  did  not 
move,  and  I  began  to  be  afraid  of  his 
again  *'takiBg  the  road.''  I  aimed  care- 
fully and  fired.  He  was  about  180 
yards  from  me,  and  at  the  shot  he 
turned  and  dashed  off,  giving  me  as  he 
did  so  the  first  clear  sifi^t  of  an  elk's 
shoulder  I  had  yet  had  in  Norway.  I 
knew  now  that  he  was  mine,  and  so  it 
proved,  for  as  the  last  shot  struck  him 
he  collapsed.  Immediately  Peder  ran 
up,  and  Bismarck  leaped  upon  the 
body,  rolling  on  it  and  barking  and 
tearing  out  tufts  of  hair.  When  we 
came  to  examine  the  head  we  found, 
as  I  had  expected,  that  it  was  a  poor 
one,  though,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
body  of  the  elk  was  both  large  and 
heavy.  After  using  the  knife,  Peder 
and  I  retraced  our  steps  to  the  lake, 
and  I  waited  on  the  nearer  side  while 
my  hunter  and  his  dog  went  off  to 
fetch  Mathias,  who  presently  appeared 
with  his  entire  family:  other  farmers, 
part-owners  I  suspect,  also  turned  up. 
Mathias  took  a  long  look  at  the  bull, 
assured  himself  that  it  was  very  fat, 
then  crossed  over  to  me  and  shook 
hands  solemnly,  which  is  the  ceremo- 
nious "thank  you"  of  Norway.  He  and 
the  whole  party  were  in  high  spirits, 
for  in  size  and  condition  the  elk  was 
a  most  satisfactory  perquisite.  For  the 
sportsman's  share  of  any  animal  he 
kills  is  only  the  head  with  the  head- 
skin,  with  twenty  kilos  of  elk-beef;  the 
remainder  of  the  carcass  goes  to  the 
owner  of  the  farm  on  which  the  elk  is 
first  sprung,  whether  actually  killed 
upon  it  or  over  the  boundary  upon  the 
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land  of  his  neighbor.  There  is  a 
rather  shrlU-Toieed  humanitarianism 
which  condemns  ladiscrlminately  all 
sportsmen:  I  think  if  these  good  peo- 
ple could  but  see  the  Joy  of  the  Norsk 
farmers  when  an  elk  is  killed  on  their 
ground,  they  might  Incline  to  a  fairer 
Judgment  of  the  hunter  and  his  craft 

After  giving  final  instructions  to 
Mathias  concerning  the  head  and  bM]i«». 
Peder  and  I  zmmmed  our  quest,  and  I 
shall  always  look  upon  the  later  events 
of  that  afternoon  as  among  the  luckiest 
of  my  hunting  experiences.  About 
eleven  we  lunched  upon  the  hillside, 
and  afterwards  commenced  a  long  and 
fruitless  search  for  elk.  For  five  hours 
we  walked  steadily,  visiting  many 
likely  haunts,  and  during  the  whole 
time  never  came  upon  a  single  track 
or  sign. 

It  was  already  four  o'clock  when  we 
found  ourselves  upon  another  part  of 
that  hill  on  which  we  had  started  the 
bull  the  day  before.  The  slope  was 
even  more  than  usually  precipitous, 
and  covered  with  a  dense  gfrowth  of 
silver  birch.  As  we  had  so  far  seen  no 
track,  and  the  dog  had  given  no  warn- 
ing, I  was  Just  about  to  give  the  word 
for  home  (some  dozen  or  more  switch- 
back miles  away),  when  Bismarck 
bristled  in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
great  possibilities. 

The  wind  had  now  changed  and  was 
blowing  up  the  hillside  behind  us,  so 
we  took  a  wide  cast  to  cover  our  ad- 
vance, lest  the  elk,  which  we  were  now 
pretty  sure  was  not  far  off,  should,  as 
is  the  frequent  habit  of  these  animals, 
have  lain  down  to  windward  of  his 
own  trail.  It  was  most  fortunate  that 
we  did  take  this  precaution,  for  in  a 
very  few  minutes  Peder  turned  upon 
me  a  face  literally  white  with  excite- 
ment *'Bl-i-g  bo-o-ol,"  he  whispered 
with  a  drawl  of  prodigious  meaning  on 
both  words.  I  peered  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  there,  sure  enough,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  200  yards  below 


us,  I  saw  the  heavy  dark  head,  bulged 
nose,  and  large  palmated  antlers  of  a 
truly  "big  bool."  The  rest  of  his  body 
was  hidden  by  the  thick  green  of  the 
spruce  bush,  as  were  also,  I  discovered 
later,  a  cow  and  two  calves,  the  com- 
panions of  the  bull. 

I  paused  a  moment  before  drawing 
the  trigger,  and  could  see  the  transient 
glcaro  «f  MDMitfaft  mga^  the  white 
birch  trunks  springing  from  their  bed 
of  green  moss,  and  the  bronze  and  gold 
of  wild  raspberry  leaves  that  shone  in 
the  duller  background.  All  I  could 
define  to  shoot  at  was  the  head  and 
neck,  and  not  wishing  to  smash  the 
skull  I  chose  the  neck.  At  the  shot  the 
elk  bounded  to  his  feet  and  was  lost  to 
view.  I  heard  a  tremendous  crashing 
in  the  forest  aud  caught  sight  of  the 
cow  and  tiie  half-grown  calves  swing- 
ing along  In  full  fiight  A  moment's 
pause,  and  then  the  bull  blundered  from 
shadow  to  shadow.  He  was  struck 
in  the  neck,  and  not  knowing  whence 
the  shot  had  come  he  ran  towards  me, 
when  a  second  bullet  sent  him  rolling 
down  the  hillside.  He  was  quite  dead 
before  even  Peder  could  reach  him. 
After  eighteen  blank  days  to  secure 
two  bull  elk  within  seven  hours!  Such 
Is  not  frequently  the  lot  of  the  sports- 
man. And  what  a  beauty  this  last 
head  was!  The  elk  stood  5ft  10!4  In. 
or  5ft  11  In.  at  the  shoulder,  and  the 
horns  showed  thirteen  spears  with  a 
very  considerable  palmation;  and  as 
we  stood  above  him,  both  Peder  and  I 
agreed  that  the  empty  days  were  at 
last  atoned  for.  But  the  first  elk  had 
given  us  hours  of  steady  chase,  and  we 
were  wearily  tired.  I  have  often  won- 
dered since  how  we  should  have  man- 
aged the  twelve  miles  which  lay  be- 
tween us  and  home,  if  having  seen  the 
"vera  bool"  I  had  failed  in  my  shot 
and  lost  it! 

On  the  next  day  I  killed  yet  another 
bull,  and  on  the  following  Monday 
morning"  a  little   line  of  earioles   f«l- 
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lowed  each  other  down  the  steep  de- 
scent from  the  skyd  station:  we  bade 
a  regretful  farewell  to  our  Norwegian 
friends,  and  swept  away  through  the 
sombre  forests  towards  the  coast  The 
darkness  of  the  pines  was  now  be- 
sprinkled with  golden  alders  shivering 
in  the  wind;  the  soft  greens  of  the 
mosses  and  ferns  and  tall  rHstling 
plants  were  cold-touched  to  fiercer  col- 
ors,—all  was  changed  from  the  country 
as  we  had  seen  it  in  Augrust 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  snow 
lies  thick  on  ''Pedersdal/'  from  the 
mountain-tops  to  the  riTer-bed,  and  the 
Talley  has  become  in  some  sort  the 
highroad  of  elk  travelling  through  lower 
levels  towards  the  warmth  of  the 
woodlands  by  the  sea.  Often  from  the 
porch  of  the  wooden  house  in  which  we 
lived  the  hunter-farmer,  who  takes  his 
name  from  the  surrounding  hills, 
watches  the  elk  come  down  out  of  the 
forest  and  move  along  the  surface  of 
the  frozen  river.  At  sight  of  these  the 
young  hound  barks,  but  not  the  old 
elk-dog  who  has  seen  many  bulls  come 
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and  go.     Age  has  brought  him  wisdom,- 
—he  contents  himself  with  a  growl. 

Although  on  the  whole  the  Norway 
elk  do  not  suffer  from  out-of-season 
killing,  and  year  by  year  their  numbers 
are,  I  believe  and  hope,  steadily  in- 
creasing, yet  but  for  the  game  laws 
they  could,  and  perhaps  would,  be  ex- 
terminated during  the  time  of  the  deep 
snows.  For  in  winter  the  Lapps  de- 
sert their  summer  haunts  on  the  high 
fjeld  and  drive  their  reindeer  herds 
into  the  valleys,  and  even  with  the  re- 
strictions that  exist  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  snowstorms  which  pe- 
riodically bk)t  out  much  of  the  northern 
world  cover  also  the  traces  of  the  Lapp 
poacher's  shot  as  well  as  the  Lapsho 
trail  of  the  man  whose  finger  touched 
the  trigger.  Here  and  there,  upon  the 
ground  we  hunted,  occasional  little 
groups  of  drab  skin  tents  arise,  until 
they  also  are  overlaid  by  the  all-whit- 
ening storms,  and  passing  men  on 
snow-shoes  see  fiat  Lapp  faces,  grimed 
with  the  smoke  of  upland  fires,  peering 
grotesquely  at  them  from  behind  the 
trees.  Heaketh  PHcJiurd. 


SNOBBERY  IN  ART  AND  LITERATURE, 


The  snob  in  Art  is  always  with  us. 
His  petty  cry  of  Art  for  Art's  sake  is 
but  the  latest  expression  of  the  base- 
bom  craving  after  professional  gentil- 
ity. He  oscillates  between  the  fashion- 
plate  and  the  footlight  versions  of  life, 
between  the  conventional  and  the  bi- 
zarre. He  naturally  loathes  the  me- 
chanical arts,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
his  so-called  fine  arts,  are  btrt  the  off- 
spring, often  degenerate,  of  those  un- 
paralleled times  in  which  the  crafts- 
man and  the  artist  were  still  undistin- 
guishable.  Thtft  was  the  golden  age 
l>efore  pictures  had  become  detachable 
from  their  panels,  and  a  Madonna  with 
Child  could  be  crucified  on  the  walls  of 


the  dining-room  of  a  South  African 
plutocrat  The  statue,  too,  was  still 
part  of  some  big  scheme  of  organic  dec- 
oration, or  at  most  the  central  figure 
of  the  temple  or  tomb,  whose  glory, 
while  It  filled  tiie  shrine  or  Illumined 
the  sarcophagrus,  never  blinded  the  eye 
to  the  fact  that  It  was  Intended  not  to 
conceal  but  to  transfigure  the  work  of 
the  .craftsman.  It  was  the  trophy 
planted  on  the  site  of  yet  another  tri- 
umph of  man  over  the  stubborn  ob- 
stinacy of  brass  and  stone,  not  a  for- 
lorn mass  of  metal  or  block  of  marble, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
stranded  relic  of  the  plutonlc  or  glacial 
period,  that  humanity  has  caricatured 
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into  a  likeness  of  itself.  As  for  tbe 
statues  of  tbe  past,  which  find  ai  last 
refuge  in  some  friendless  museum, 
they  recall  certain  rare  exotics  un- 
kindly taken  from  their  tropical  sur- 
roundings to  swell  the  crowded  orchid 
bouse  of  some  insatiable  collector.  The 
best  arranged  of  our  museums  are  but 
almshouses  for  decayed  statuary.  The 
worst,  and  they  are  far  the  more  com- 
mon, are  mere  spitals,  casual  wards  in 
which  the  Olympians  in  exile  sit  hig- 
gledy-piggledy like  slaves  in  a  hold;  or 
they  dream,  as  it  were,  of  the  lordly 
temples  from  which  they  were  torn, 
or  gaze  upon  the  remains  of  their  dis- 
membered brethren,  whose  scattered 
and  mutilated  limbs,  ticketed  and  cat- 
alogued, recall  all  the  horrors  and  hide- 
ousness  of  the  anatomical  peep-show. 
As  for  the  statues  of  to-day,  who  can 
fathom  their  unutterable  melancholy 
and  sorrowful  amazement?  Bom  as 
it  were  out  of  due  time  and  brutally 
pilloried  among  hustling  crowds  who 
have  well-nigh  lost  every  sense  of 
beauty  or  harmony,  amid  Jerry-built 
streets,  in  the  midst  of  a  pandemonium 
of  rattling  omnibuses  and  screeching 
motor-cars,  they  look  down  in  their 
pseudo-classic  garb  like  some  bedrag- 
gled and  belated  masqueraders  in  the 
murky  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century, 
surprised  like  some  Rip  vap  Winkle  to 
find  themselves  awakening  ages  after 
the  period  of  their  proper  floruit.  But 
the  vast  majority  are  not  even  pa- 
thetic—they  are  merely  incongruous. 
Perched  on  the  pillars  like  St.  Simon 
and  exposed  to  a  perpetual  downfall  of 
rain  and  soot,  they  have  all  the  un- 
happy look  of  a  man  who  has  left  his 
umbrella  at  home  for  ever,  when  they 
are  not  placed,  like  tiie  Albert  Memo- 
rial, beneath  a  sort  of  tawdry  awning 
under  which  they  are  obviously  catch- 
ing an  interminable  succession  of  colds. 
The  desolation  of  the  daughter  of  Zlon 
in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  is  nothing  to 
their  desolation.     And  it  has  all  come 


to  pass  because  we  have  cut  Phidias 
into  two,  or  possibly  three  parts,  and 
we  call  one  of  them  a  stonemason  an^ 
another  an  architect,  and  a  third  Herr 
Doctor  von  Bildhaner,  or  Professor 
Chiselhurst  "Nothing  but  specialista 
in  Art"  must  be  the  bane  of  Art  as 
much  as  "Nothing  but  specialists  in 
Science"  is  the  bane  of  Science.  When 
shall  we  recover  the  sense  of  the  one- 
ness of  things,  with  its  corollary  that 
there  is  nothing  common  or  unclean, 
but  only  higher  and  lower?  When  that 
millennium  arrives  it  will  not  be  the 
snob  who  cuts  himself*  off  from  the 
community,  but  the  community  which 
will  cut  itself  off  from  the  snob. 

The  literary  snob,  if  less  exclusive 
than  his  artistic  double,  is  so  because 
he  dates  from  further  back  and  with 
time  has  learnt  exi>erience.  He  came 
into  existence  when  painting  was,  for- 
tunately, not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
rank  by  itself  as  a  fine  art,  and  sculp- 
ture was  at  most  thinking  of  a  Judicial 
separation  from  architecture.  At  all 
events,  the  divorce  had  not  yet  been 
pronounced.  Alexandria  was  his  cra- 
dle, and  his  immediate  progenitors 
doubtless  did  good  work  in  separating 
the  Mavis  Clares  of  the  day  from  the 
sempiternal  George  Merediths.  The 
besetting  sin  of  the  critic  Is  his  inordi- 
nate desire  to  pigeon-hole  everything. 
Consequently,  while  he  is  admirable  in 
classifying  the  small  fry  of  literature, 
when  he  comes  across  a  mastodon  he  is 
only  able  to  pigeon-hole  It  by  mere 
legerdemain.  The  first  literaiy  con- 
jurer of  this  kind  was  the  first  literary 
snob.  Thanks  to  His  mastery  of  the 
graceful  and  elegant,  he  pretended  to 
be  able  to  analyze  the  elemental  and 
dynamic.  A  man  may  try  to  explain 
Plato  for  the  drawing-room;  his  expla- 
nation may  be  admirably  suited  to  the 
drawing-room  type  of  Intellect  but  It  is 
not  Plato.  The  most  successful  draw- 
ing-room critic  Is  the  one  who  looks 
for  quatorze  heures  d  mi(W,  and  succeeds 
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In  persuading  his  audience  tbat  he  has 
found  it;  that  is  to  say,  he  leaves  out 
the  essential  and  manages  to  read  in 
something  alien  of  his  own.  He  not 
only  shifts  the  meridian,  but  manages 
subtly  to  change  the  values  by  substi- 
tuting fancy  for  fact  and  virtuosity  for 
imagination.  So  fully  does  he  believe 
that  he  has  mastered  his  trade  that  he 
imagines  himself  capable  of  providing 
recipes  for  the  si^ccessful  reproduction 
of  every  type  of  literature. 

The  truitB  of  such  a  conviction  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  lifeless  products  of  those 
cold-blooded  worshippers  of  the  Muse, 
Callimachus,  ApoUonius  Bhodius  and 
that  appalling  aftermath  of  poetasters 
and  criticasters  that  the  Alexandrian 
culture,  when  transplanted  to  Rome, 
produced  in  the  days  of  Pliny  and 
Juvenal.  The  results  of  literature  will 
always  be  the  same,  as  lopg  as  critics 
with  the  soul  of  a  Lindley  Murray  pre- 
tend to  give  formulae  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Hamlets  and  Othellos.  These 
pseudo-Alexandrians  and  their  Roman 
imitators  would  have  been  invaluable  if, 
instead  of  laying  down  the  laws  for  the 
manufacture  of  epics,  they  had  antici- 
pated several  centuries,  and  started  a 
school  for  journalists.  Their  catechism 
of  what  to  do  and,  more  especially,  of 
what  not  to  do  Is  a  perfect  mine  of  lit- 
erary etiquette.  Their  antique  chest- 
nuts remind  me  not  a  little  of  a  cer- 
tain volume  on  Deportment,  entitled 
"Don't,"  which  had  a  great  vogue 
about  twenty  years  ago  among  the 
lower  middle  classes,  and  contained 
such  directions  as:  "Don*t  pick  your 
teeth  with  a  fork." 

So  much  for  the  first  race  of  literary 
snobs,  sorry  caricatures  of  Aristarchus 
and  Quintilian.  The  second  dates 
from  the  rise  of  Vaugelas  and  Boileau. 
They  rediscovered  and  put  once  more 
into  circulation  the  majority  of  the 
eternal  truisms  of  their  predecessors. 
They  issued  regulations  for  the  dress 
of  the  Muses  as  if  they  were  a  town 
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council  laying  down  rules  for  bathing 
costumes;  so  many  inches  of  lace  and 
frills  according  to  the  "nobility"  of  the 
topic,  and  the  periwig  always  dc 
rigueur.  They  made  a  drastic  reduction 
in  the  list  of  canonical  writers,  cut 
down  ruthlessly  the  number  of  eligible 
subjects  and  issued  a  general  proscrip- 
tion of  words,  a  sort  of  literary  Edict 
of  Nantes  au  rebours,  which,  while  In^ 
tended  to  make  for  linguistic  ortho* 
doxy,  robbed  the  language  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  some  cases  permanently, 
of  some  of  Its  most  vigorous  elements. 
In  a  word,  they  succeeded  in  impov^ 
erlshlng  the  nascent  literature  of  some 
of  its  best  life-blood.  Like  mediaeval 
leeches,  having  bled  their  patient  white, 
they  left  behind  them  recipes  for  pro- 
ducing the  most  aneemic  and  unnatural 
poetry  the  world  has  ever  seen.  They 
thought  to  ennoble  literature;  they  only 
made  snobbishness  part  of  a  literary 
outfit.  Buffon  putting  on  his  white 
cuffs  to  write  his  Natural  History  is  an 
admirable  instance  of  the  flunkeyism 
with  which  they  infested  literature. 
Voltaire's  Judgment  on  Shakespeare  is 
that  of  a  literary  snob,  albeit  an  un- 
easy one,  half  aware  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen. 
It  needed  no  less  tiian  a  Victor  Hugo 
to  pour  new  blood  into  French  liter- 
ature, and  permanently  to  shatter  the 
long-established  forces  of  literary  snob- 
bery in  France. 

We  in  England  have  suffered  less 
from  this  complaint  partly  because  we 
are  by  nature  Philistines,  and  literary 
snobbery  cannot  flourish  so  much  in  a 
land  where  three-quarters  of  the  people 
have  not  the  faintest  notion  what  litera- 
ture means,  and  the  other  quarter  are 
divided  among  themselves.  Still,  if  we 
have  never  had  a  full-blown  Sanhedrin, 
like  the  French  Academy  in  Its  worst 
days,  we  have  not  been  without  a  se- 
ries of  self-appointed  high  priests  of  lit- 
erary elegance  which  came  in  with 
other  French  fashions  In  the  age  of 
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Pope,  many  of  whom  showed  their  gen- 
teel limitations.  Johnson  attempting 
to  measure  the  pulse  of  Milton's  verse 
with  his  poetic  metronome  and  con- 
demning its  irregularities  was  an  ex- 
cellent instance  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury flunkeyism.  His  direct  descend- 
ants, Jeffreys  and  Brougham,  acted  as 
if  they  were  standing  counsel  for  the 
Muses,  or  at  least  as  holding  a  watch- 
ing brief  in  any  case  where  the  so- 
called  poetic  licenses  were  exceeded. 
It  was  against  these  sartorial  and  ton- 
sorial  critics  that  Byron  thundered, 
and  Keats  (destined  himself  to  be  done 
to  death  by  these  literary  flunkeys)  no 
doubt  had  them  in  his  eye  when  he  de- 
nounced Boileau  and  all  his  works  in  a 
passage  that  Alfred  de  Musset  must 
have  seen  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
tirade  against  the  self-same  '"polisson." 
The  history  of  the  recognition  of  ballad 
poetry,  of  the  Lake  school,  of  every 
poetical  movement  since  has  been  a 
record  of  a  struggle  with  literary  snob- 
bery. One  after  another  the  banned 
formrs  of  prose  and  poetry  have  been 
received  into  the  catholic  fold  of  Liter- 
ature. The  word  "classic"  itself  has 
received  of  recent  times  a  wide  ex- 
pansion. Many  works  of  Science  and 
Philosophy  have  been  allowed  a  place, 
though  fifty  years  ago  for  one  critic 
who  would  have  admitted  the  Darwin 
of  the  potherb  garden,  ten  would  have 
banned  the  Darwin  of  the  "Voyage  of 
the  Beagle."  No  doubt,  literature  re- 
quires a  certain  standard  of  literary 
attainment,  but  many  a  book  wanting 
neither  in  lucidity  nor  interest  fails  to 
please  our  professional  booktasters, 
simply  because  they  do  not  know  the 
A  B  C  of  the  ideas  it  professes  to  illus- 
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trate.  To  a  Goethe,  Spinoza  is  a  sub- 
lime model  of  austere  eloquence:  to  the 
amateur  of  style  he  is  a  confused  and 
incomprehensible  reminiscence  of  the 
hateful  Euclid  of  his  youth.  Descartes's 
"Discours  sur  la  Mdthode"  is  the  Bible 
of  French  thought,  whose  massive  pe- 
riods form  a  fitting  vehicle  to  the  close- 
packed  loads  of  ideas  tliat  they  carry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  rhetori- 
cian, like  Brunetidre,  sneers  at  the 
style  as  insipid  and  likens  it  "to  pure 
water  which  has  no  special  flavor." 
I  wonder  what  the  English  Bible  would 
read  like  to  a  civilized  man  who  had 
never  heard  of  it  before  the  age  of 
twenty.  Yet  we  should  surely  rather 
take  the  verdict  of  those  to  whom  its 
text  is  redolent  with  tiie  myriads  of 
explanations  and  applications  which 
generations  of  commentators  have 
drawn  from  it  or  pressed  into  it 
Surely,  If  a  writer  can  satisfy  his  crit- 
ics on  the  general  grounds  of  grammar 
and  clearness,  his  merit  must  depend 
largely  on  his  message.  He  may  have 
an  audience  of  a  select  few,  like  Spi- 
noza, or  one  of  millions,  like  Shake- 
speare. The  critic  has  a  perfect  right 
to  dispose  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
Shallows  in  Literature,  the  Martin  Tup- 
pers  and  Montgomerys,  but  he  necessa- 
rily and  inevitably  becomes  a  snob 
when  pretending  to  criticize  ideas  of 
which  he  does  not  understand  the  im- 
port or  importance.  He  naturally,  fails 
to  appreciate  the  fitness  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  tiiey  are  couched,  and 
Joins  himself  to  the  elegant  mob  of  the 
kid-glove  critics  by  declaring  the  sub- 
ject unworthy  of  treatment  or  the  vo- 
cabulary vulgar. 
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There  are  few  people  wbo  have  not  at 
times  been  startled  by  some  vivid  rem- 
iniscence,   which    has    suddenly    illu- 
mined their  minds  when  visiting  some 
entirely  new  locality,  or  while  viewing 
some  scene  which  they  know  they  have 
never  seen  before.      A  key  has  been, 
somehow,    turned;    a   bok   shot    back 
somewhere  within  the  inner  temple  of 
their  consciousness;  a  secret  flashed  in 
upon  them,  a  thrill  of  insight  has  pos- 
sessed  them,    and   they    feel   for   the 
moment  a  new  light  has  broken  over 
them.    Words    of   amazed    recognition 
rush  to  their  lips,  as  a  full  current  of 
new  thought  is  switched  on— and  they 
feel  they  want  to  say  so  much  all  at 
once,  that  the  efTort  generally  ends  in 
their  saying  little  that  is  coherent.  For 
an  all  too  brief  space,  the  recollection 
is  there— a  concept  in  the  mind's  eye, 
clear  and  strong,  then  it  fades  away, 
while  they  desperately  hang  on  to  the 
skirts  of  the  vision.      When  it  is  en- 
tirely gone,  they  struggle  to  recall  it 
as  one  would  recast  a  dream.     No  use 
—it  is  gone;  and  the  more  serious  ones 
realize  that  there  are  thoughts  without 
words,  as  well  as  songs  without  words; 
slumbering    ideas;    dormant    pictures; 
genius  held  in  bondage,  which  require 
but  the  magic  word  to  call  them  into 
active  operation. 

At  other  times  the  vision  lingers  sufll- 
ciently  to  enable  us  to  get  hold  of 
something  fairly  definite;  we  are  on 
firm  enough  ground  to  say  ''I  have  seen 
all  this  before.  I  recognize  that  hill 
and  those  ruins;  beyond  that  hill  there 
is  a  village;  the  end  of  that  lane  will 
bring  us  to  the  main  road,"  and  we 
pass  on  to  give  further  details  of  what 
the  picture  brings  back  to  us. 

Let  me  quote  from  my  own  experi- 
ence.     Some  ten  years  ago  I  paid  my 


first  visit  to  Rome.    Again  and  again 
within  the  city  there  came  these  fiashes 
of  recognition.      The  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  the  Appian  Way,  the  Catacomb^ 
of    St    CalixtUB,    the    Colosseum— all 
seemed  familiar  to  me.      The  reason 
appeared  obvious.     I  was  renewing  my 
acquaintance   with   what   I   had   seen 
in    pictures    and    photograplis.     That 
might  explain  the  buildings,  but  not  the 
dark  underground  windings  of  the  Cat- 
acombs.   A  few  days  later  I  was  out 
at  Tivoll.    Here,  again,  suddenly  the 
whole  place  and  countryside  were  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  own  parish.      I 
found  myself  struggling  with  a  torrent 
of  words,  describing  what  It  was  like 
In  the  olden  days.    Up  to  that  time  I 
had  read  nothing  of  Tivoll.     I  had  seen 
no  views;  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
my  visit  had  I  heard  of  its  existence, 
and  here  I  was  acting  as  guide  and  his- 
torian to  a  party  of  friendd  who  con- 
cluded that  I  had  made  a  special  study 
of  the  place  and  neighborhood;  then  the 
vision  In  my  mind  began  to  fade.      I 
stopped  like  a  man  who  foi^  the  time 
has  forgotten  his  part,  and  I  could  say 
no  more.      It  was  as  if  a  mosaic  had 
dropped  to  pieces,  leaving  only  a  few 
remaining  fragments  still  in  situ,  and 
presently  these  receded  from  my  grasp. 
On  another  occasion  I  was  with  a 
companion    In    the    neighborhood    of 
Leatherhead,  where  I  had  never  been 
before.     The  country  was  quite  new  to 
me  and  to  my  friend.    In  the  course  of 
conversation  he  remarked:  'They  say 
there  Is  part  of  an  old  Roman  road 
somewhere   round   here,    but   I   don*t 
know  whether  It  is  on   this  side   of 
Leatherhead  or  the  other."    At  once  I 
said  "I  know,"  and  led  the  way  with 
certainty    In    my   mind   that   I   knew 
where  we  should  find  It,  which  we  did; 
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and  there  was  the  feeling  that  I  had 
been  on  that  road  before  riding,  and 
that  I  had  worn  armor.  Such  Inci- 
dents hare  caused  me  from  time  to 
time  to  pursue  this  subject  among  my 
friends,  and  quite  a  number  of  them 
can  quote  similar  experiences.  To  the 
west,  3%  miles  from  where  I  live,  is  a 
Roman  fortress  in  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  A  clergyman 
called  upon  me  one  day  and  asked  me 
to  accompany  him  there  for  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ruins.  He  told  me  he  had 
a  distinct  recollection  of  living  there, 
and  that  he  held  some  office  of  a 
priestly  nature  in  the  days  of  the  Ro- 
man occupation.  One  fact  struck  me 
as  significant  He  insisted  on  examin- 
ing a  ruined  tower  which  had  bodily 
overturned.  ''There  used  to  be  a  socket 
in  the  top  of  It,"  he  went  on,  "in  which 
we  used  to  plant  a  mast,  and  archers 
used  to  be  hauled  to  the  top  in  a  basket 
protected  with  leather  from  which  they 
picked  off  the  leaders  among  the  an- 
cient Gorlestonians."  We  found  the 
socket  he  had  indicated.  I  urged  him 
to  publish  many  things  he  told  me  that 
day,  but  he  shook  his  head.  *'The 
time  is  not  ripe,"  he  replied. 

A  lady  I  know,  by  no  means  of  the 
hysterical  order,  told  me  that  whenever 
she  sees  a  rose  she  cannot  keep  back 
her  tears,  and  on  the  hottest  day  they 
will  cause  her  to  shiver  with  cold. 
There  is  the  feeling  too  as  of  impend- 
ing disaster.  Yet  there  Is  nothing  in 
her  life,  past  or  present  in  which  roses 
play  a  prominent  part  and  It  has  been 
quite  of  the  humdrum  kind.  I  have 
met  both  men  and  women  who  imme- 
diately faint  at  the  sight  of  blood.  An- 
other friend  is  always  seized  with  the 
(Poking  sensation  of  drowning  when  he 
is  on  the  sea. 

Have  you  ever  felt  on  seeing  a  place 
for  the  first  time  that  3'ou  have  been 
there  before?  This  is  a  favorite  ques- 
tion of  mine,  and  in  quite  30  per  cent, 
of  the  answers  I  get  something  which 


bears  directly  on  the  theory  of  a  Ra- 
cial Memory.  A  few,  from  fear  of  ridi- 
cule or  mifiuuderstanding,  prefer  to 
pass  the  question,  and  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  break  through  the  English  re- 
serve, but  I  could  give  some  very  in- 
teresting answers.  I  merely  quote  suf- 
ficient to  illustrate  what  species  of  phe- 
nomena have  caused  me  to  give  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  and  to  endeavor  to 
find  an  explanation. 

These  phenomena  differ  altogether 
from  those  sudden  flashes  of  memory 
that  are  conjured  up,  when  one  hears 
some  old  familiar  song,  some  half-for- 
gotten strain  of  music,  or  catches  sight 
of  a  face  in  a  crowd.  Our  attention  is 
suddenly  focussed  on  what  has  formed 
part  of  a  former  vision,  and  the  other 
parts  begin  to  emerge  from  obscurity 
and  very  quickly  we  recall  the  whole 
occurrence,  and  know  It  to  be  an  actual 
experience  of  our  present  existence, 
which  for  the  moment  we  have  for- 
gotten. Careful  observance  of  such 
mental  processes  has  enabled  us  to  re- 
duce such  laws  to  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples to  be  found  in  any  ordinary  man- 
ual of  psychological  science.  We  re- 
construct, and  the  incident  Is  there 
fixed  as  regards  time  and  space. 

But  the  phenomenon  to  which  this 
article  calls  attention  is  a  sudden  sen- 
sation that  some  time  in  our  life  we 
have  been  somewhere— seen  the  whole 
picture,  and  taken  part  in  a  story  con- 
nected with  It  At  the  same  time  we 
know  we  cannot  have  been  there  be- 
fore; we  can  account  for  every  year, 
and  for  that  matter  every  day  of  our 
present  life,  and  it  does  not  Include 
Tivoll  and  the  surrounding  country. 

And  this  strange  thing— this  haunting 
as  of  a  pre-existence,  is  not  exceptional; 
it  is  not  new;  it  is  not  limited  to  poets 
or  dreamers  or  to  those  whose  minds 
are  supersensitive.  From  the  very 
dawn  of  history  It  has  haunted  the 
minds  of  men,  given  food  for  thought 
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and    shaped    itself    in    all    kinds    of 
apecnlation. 

In  common  witb  other  forms  of  mys- 
ticism It  had  its  cradle  in  the  ESast, 
where  it  had  its  philosophers  and  poets. 
In  the  subtle  metaphysics  of  the  Brah- 
mins, and  in  the  noble  morality  which 
hns  its  home  under  the  shadow  of  Bud- 
dha, it  stands  out  precise  and  clear 
as  an  ultimate  fact  which  requires  a 
theory,  and  it  would  appear  a  religion, 
for  its  due  expression.  It  was  grrafted 
into  the  theology  of  Egypt;  it  laid  hold 
of  the  mind  of  Plato,  who  discusses  it 
under  the  term*  «nam?ic«fe— reminis- 
cence of  former  existence  or  of  things 
once  known  and  seen.  Among  the 
Jews  the  Pharisees  had  explained  It  by 
a  doctrine  that  the  virtuous  have  power 
to  revive  and  live  again  (Josephus, 
Antiq.,  XVIII.).  In  the  New  Testament 
John  the  Baptist  Is  regarded  by. some 
as  the  Re-incarnation  of  Elijah,  and  the 
disciples  of  the  Christ  on  one  occasion 
asked  whether  a  certain  man  bom 
blind  was  suffering  for  the  sin  of  his 
parents  or  for  some  sin  of  his  own. 
Under  the  forms  of  Transmigration, 
Metempsychosis,  Re-Incarnation,  such 
phenomena  were  discussed  among  the 
early  Church  Fathers,  some  of  whom 
decidedly  believed  that  pre-exlstence 
was  the  explanation  of  such  phenom- 
ena as  I  have  mentioned.  Schopen- 
hauer, Lessing,  Hegel,  Leibnitz,  Her- 
der, and  Fichte  have  dealt  with  it  Of 
English  thinkers  the  Cambridge  Pla- 
tonlsts  regarded  a  previous  existence 
as  the  only  answer  to  the  questions 
which  such  incidents  raise,  and  in  this 
shape  it  has  become  familiar  to  us 
through  Shelley;  and  Wordsworth  says: 

*  dpdfiVTfCis.  Aristotle  ( De  Afemoria  et  Rem- 
inUetntia)  distlBgtiishes  between  memory 
fiir^/irii  the  passive  faoalty  of  retention,  and 
reminiscence  (dpdfArricu)  the  power  of  active 
research  or  recall.  Modem  writers  class  them 
tLB  spontanMUi  or  autonuUic  memory,  and  vo/- 
ttntory  memory  or  the  power  of  recollection. 

Hamilton  confines  the  name  memory  to  the 
retenHve  or  conservative  faoalty  of  the  mind, 
whilst  nnder  the  reproductive  capacity  he  in- 
dades  both  reproduction  aod  recognition. 


Our  birth  Is  but  a  sleep  and  a  for- 
getting. 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's 
star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  Its  setting. 
And  Cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home. 


In  every  line  of  research  we  are  bound, 
sooner  or  later,  to  stumble  upon  an  ul- 
timate fact,  for  which  no  reason  is  as- 
signed at  all,  if  we  keep  clear  of  re- 
ligion and  revelation.  Here  is  an  ulti- 
mate fact,  the  basis  of  which  is  mem- 
ory, and  it  is  in  memory,  rather  than 
In  any  new  theory  of  things,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  solution.  In  the 
doctrine  of  Re-incarnation  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  wandered  away  from  the 
subject,  and  then  approached  with  a 
specially  devised  net  to  capture  the 
main  facts,  rather  than  allowing  them 
to  speak  for  themselves.  I  ask,  Is  there 
not  such  a  thing  as  ancestral  memory? 
That  a  child  should  present  certain 
features  of  his  father  and  mother,  and 
reproduce  certain  well-known  gestures 
and  mannerisms  of  his  grandfather.  Is 
looked  upon  as  something  very  ordi- 
nary. Is  It  not  possible  that  the  child 
may  Inherit  something  of  his  ancestor*s 
memory?  That  these  flashes  of  remi- 
niscence are  the  sudden  awakening,  the 
calling  into  action  of  something  we 
have  In  our  blood;  the  discs,  the  records 
of  an  ancestor's  past  life,  which  require 
but  the  essential  adjustment  and  con- 
ditions to  give  up  their  secrets?  If  so, 
then  we  have  In  ancestral  memory  a 
natural  answer  to  many  of  life's  puz- 
zles, without  seeking  the  aid  of  East- 
em  theology. 

Whether  we  believe  in  apparitions  or 
not,  this  world  is  a  haunted  one.  Our 
thought-world  is  full  of  deep  under- 
tones that  roll  in  upon  us  from  the 
past.  As  we  lay  our  ear  to  the  din  of 
the   present,    we   find    its   accompani- 
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ment  t%  be  the  Immeasurable  murmur 
of  tbe  ages,  as  the  Toice  of  many 
waters.  The  commonplace  expressions, 
the  ordinary  words  we  use,  are  blocks 
of  mind-stuff,  wrought  into  their  present 
state  by  the  ponderous  mace  of  time, 
and  cast  and  recast  in  many  brains. 

And  the  mind  of  man  is  a  haunted 
one.  Far-away  generations  of  ances- 
tors have  cut  deep  the  channels  of  our 
memories  until  what  was  once  a  Toli- 
tion  is  now  an  involuntary  movement 
We  say  a  man  has  formed  certain  hab- 
its, but  how  often  they  have  been 
formed  for  him  in  the  dim  past 

As  I  walk  along  a  dark  lonely  road, 
my  ears  are  ob  the  alert,  I  glance  to 
rig^t  and  left,  I  look  over  my  shoulder. 
Where  did  I  learn  this  habit?     May  it 
not  be  the  memory-disc  giving  off  its 
record?    My   savage   ancestor   learned 
by  long  years  of  experience  to  be  spe- 
cially on  his  guard  in  a  lonely  place, 
and  in  tbe  dark.     When  my  indigna- 
tion is  thoroughly  roused,  I  find  my 
hands  clench,  there  Is  a  tightening  of 
the  lips,  the  teeth  are  more  plainly  vis- 
ible, and  the  whole  attitude  is  suggest- 
ive of  making  a  spidng.      Here  is  a 
trait  of  early  man,  who  gathered  him- 
self together,  and  sprang  upon  his  en- 
emy to  rend  with  tooth  and  claw.      I 
have  often  noticed  that  when  people 
use  the  word  "offensive"  It  Is  accom- 
panied by  a  quiver  of  the  nostrils  and 
an  involuntary  movement  of  the  nose. 
The  imagination    is   still   haunted   by 
that   piece   of   very  offensive   carrion 
which  my  primitive  ancestor,  with  a 
prejudice   for    raw    meat,    found    too 
strong  for  him,  so  strong  that  his  nose 
rejected  it  at  once.     People,  when  de- 
scribing a  horrid  sight,  often  shut  their 
eyes  momentarily  and  firmly,  or  shake 
their  heads  as  if  to  drive  away,  or  in 
an     effort     not     to     see,     something 
disagreeable. 

I  put  my  face  [says  Darwin]  close  to 
the  thick  glass  plate  in  front  of  a  puff- 
adder  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  the 


firm  determination  of  not  starting  back 
if  the  snake  struck  at  me;  but  as  soon 
as  Ibe  blow  was  struck,  my  re8oluti<»i 
went  tot  nothing,  and  I  Jumped  a  yard, 
or  two  backward  with  astonishing  ra^ 
pidity.  My  will  and  reason  were  pow- 
erless against  the  imagination  of  a  dan- 
ger which  had  never  been  experienced. 

The  inheritance  of  habitual  gestures 
is  so  important  for  us  that  I  gladly 
avail  myself  of  Mr.  F.  Galton*s  permis- 
sion to  give  in  his  own  words  this  re- 
markable case: 

The  following  account  of  a  habit  oc- 
curring in  individuals  of  three  consecu- 
tive generations  Is  of  peculiar  interest* 
because  it  occurs  only  during  sleep  and 
therefore  cannot  be  due  to  imitation, 
but  must  be  altogether  natural.  Tbe 
particulars  ars  perfectly  trustworthy, 
for  I  have  fully  inquired  into  them  and 
speak  from  abundant  and  independent 
evidence. 

A  gentleman  of  considerable  po8iti<Hi 
was  found  by  his  wife  to  have  the  curi- 
ous trick,  when  he  lay  fast  asleep  (m 
his  back  in  bed,  of  raising  his  right  arm 
slowly  in  front  of  his  face  up  to  his 
forehead  and  then  dropping  it  with  a 
Jerk,  so  that  the  wrist  fell  heavily  on 
the  bridge  of  his  nose.  The  trick  did 
not  occur  every  night,  but  occasionally, 
and  was  independent  of  any  ascer- 
tained cause.  Sometimes  it  was  re- 
peated incessantly  for  an  hour  or  more. 
The  gentleman's  nose  was  prominent 
and  its  bridge  often  became  sore  from 
the  blows  which  it  received.  At  one 
time  an  awkward  sore  was  produced 
that  was  long  in  healing,  on  account 
of  the  recurrence  of  the  blows. 

Many  years  after  his  death  his  son 
married  a  lady  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  family  incident  She,  however,  ob- 
served the  same  peculiarity  in  her  hus- 
band, and  one  of  his  children  has  in- 
herited the  same  trick. 

In  the  course  of  the  ordinary  day  vre 
shall  have  made,  if  we  pause  to  con- 
sider, thousands  of  movements;  have 
gone  through  various  processes,  and 
without  a  mistake,  because  of  what  we 
call  habit    I  am  washed  and  dressed. 
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and  I  am  almost  unconscious  of  tbe 
process  of  either.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
actually  willed  myself  to  wash  and 
dress,  and  it  is  because  each  brain  ceU 
has  so  learned  its  lesson  that  it  can  re- 
peat it  without  consulting  us.  Some 
subdivision  of  machinery  has  been 
created  within  the  conscious  self,  which 
performs  its  work  automatically,  and 
enters  so  far  Into  our  nature  as  to  be- 
come hereditary.  In  the  same  way 
we  may  become  so  accustomed  to  a  cer- 
tain place  and  locality  that  the  impress 
of  it  may  be  handed  on  and  become 
part  of  our  descendants'  heritage. 

Dr.  Oliyer  Wendell  Hofmes,  in  his 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  dealing 
with  the  same  problem,  says:  *'A11  at 
once  a  conviction  flashes  through  us 
that  we  have  been  in  the  same  precise 
circumstances  as  at  the  prescoit  instant 
once  or  twice  before." 

On  mote  than  one  occasion  in  my 
ministration  as  a  clergyman,  I  have 
heard  a  man  on  his  death-bed  say:  '1 
feel  som^ow  that  all  this  has  happened 
before  in  my  life.  I  know  it  hasn't, 
but  I  keep  on  trying  to  remember 
what  it  Is."  Deep  in  the  recesses  of 
memory  lies  buried  seme  impression  of 
which  the  present  is  a  reproduction. 

We  dream  of  things  which  we  have 
never  experienced  in  our  waking  mo- 
ments. I  remember  a  very  realistic 
dream.  It  was  a  battle,  and  I  was  In 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  that  received  an 
order  to  charge.  The  whole  scene  Is 
vividly  before  me  as  I  write,  and,  were 
I  an  artist,  I  could  sketch  the  face  of  a 
man  who  rode  by  my  side.  I  can  feel 
the  throb  of  eagerness,  the  thudding 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  In  the  mad  rush, 
as  we  quickened  our  pace,  to  get  to 
closer  quarters  with  those  we  were  pur- 
suing. Suddenly  tbe  squadron  of  men 
in  front  opened,  wheeling '  off  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  we  were  looking 
hito  the  iron  throats  of  a  masked  bat- 
tery. They  opened  Are  upon  us— a  mo- 
ment after  tbe  ear-splitting  thunder. 


and  I  was  in  a  hell  of  smoke,  dust, 
blood,  and  metal;  eVery  piece  seemed 
to  sing  a  war  chant  of  its  own.  Then 
I  awoke,  and  I  was  shouting  '*Gk>d!  I 
never  knew  It  was  anything  like  this." 
Here  surely  Is  something  experienced 
by  an  ancestor  which  has  descended 
from  generation  to  generation,  and 
taken  its  place  In  my  collection  of 
impressions. 

I  think  very  often  our  dreams  are  a 
Jumble  of  ideas— often  an  Incoherent 
Jbmble,  but  still  ideas  that  we  have  In- 
herited, and  that  dreaming  Is  largely  a 
kind  of  free  play  of  what  I  have  called 
ancestral  memory. 

While  tbe  dream  lasts.  It  Is  very  real 
to  us.  We  start  on  a  Journey,  we  faH 
among  thieves,  we  tumble  over  a  preci- 
pice, we  are  thrown  out  of  a  cosvey- 
ance,  we  experience  all  the  fright 
and  inconvenience  of  such  Incidents. 
What  is  the  explanation?  Here  I  sub- 
mit the  dreamer,  with  his  will  for  the 
moment  in  abeyance,  becomes  the  in- 
strument on  which  the  mental  impres- 
sions handed  on  to  us  begin  to  play* 
That  they  ar^  images  of  adventures  in 
the  life  story  of  some  forbear  brought 
Inta  relation  with  us  through  the  ave- 
nues of  a  sulhconsciousness  which  has  al- 
ways held  the  records  of  such  deeds. 
That  while  the  ordinary  objects  of  life" 
and  the  outer  world  are  perceived 
through  tbe  senses— co-ordinated  under 
the  conditions  of  normal  consciousness 
—there  are  ancient  soul  or  race  memo- 
ries; and  the  feelings  and  visions  whicte 
they  recall  belong  to  an  inherited  order 
of  consciousness,  which  is  less  individ- 
ual, less  local  than  the  ordinary  one. 
Ecstasy,  and  all  that  the  term  implies, 
spiritual  vision— Inspired  utterance^ 
second  sight,  would  then  Indicate  the 
passing  out  from  the  ordinary  con- 
sciousness into  the  racial  or  spiritual, 
with  Its  various  powers,  of  which  I  em- 
phasize ancestral  or  race  memory. 

Have  we  not  got  here,  too,  a  theory 
which  explains  a  large  class  of  apparl- 
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tions,  tbe  evidence  for  which  it  is 
easier  to  ignore  than  explain,  and  bo 
we  prefer  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
pass  them  by?  Take  the  common  form 
of  ghost  story.  A  sees  the  ghost  of  one 
B,  whom  he  subsequently  identifies, 
say  from  the  family  gallery  of  por- 
traits, to  be  an  ancestor.  .Some  mem- 
ber of  his  bouse,  I  should  say  back  in 
the  centuries,  did  actually  witness  such 
a  scene,  did  see  B  come  in  as  A  saw, 
only  the  original  witness  saw  B  in  the 
flesh  at  such  a  moment,  under  such 
conditions,  that  a  great  impression  was 
made  upon  him,  and  this  impression 
was  handed  on  to  a  later  scion  of  his 
house  to  be  preserved  in  this  racial 
consciousness. 

The  theory  of  an  ancestral  memory, 
I  maintain,  Is  a  reasonable  proposition, 
and  as  a  working  hypothesis  will  be 
found  useful  in  the  solution  of  many 
puzzles  that  confront  us  daily.  If  the 
memory  cells  of  our  ancestors  were  the 
collected  photographed  impressions  of 
tiieir  experiences,  and  these  cells  in  the 
process  of  photographing  were  sub- 
jected to  some  subtle  change  in  physi- 
cal structure,  then  that  these  negatives 
of  impressions  should  be  handed  on  to 
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posterity  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
and  accept  That  these  negatives  may 
be  broken,  blurred,  indistinct,  obliter- 
ated, is  to  be  expected;  but  at  the  same 
time  some  of  them  may  be  passed  on 
intact,  possessing  the  potentialities  to 
which  I  have  called  attention. 

The  great  discoveries  of  this  new 
century  will,  I  venture  to  think,  be 
made  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated, 
and  if  the  result  of  this  paper  is  to 
stimulate  fresh  thought  on  a  strange 
problem  in  which  we  are  all  compelled 
to  be  interested  now  and  again  in  our 
lives  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  material  lying 
ready  to  hand,  if  only  we  could  get 
people  to  tiirow  aside  some  of  their 
reserve,  and  compare  notes.  In  that 
vast  region  of  mystery  which  surrounds 
us,  the  data  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject offer  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  encouragement,  and  to  push  back 
the  circumference  of  that  which  en- 
closes us  as  far  as  we  can,  I  take 
to  be  tbe  duty  of  the  scientist;  and  the 
desire  to  do  so,  a  factor  in  the  cosmic 
scheme  for  getting  the  best  out  of  us; 
for  every  mystery  is  a  great  possibility. 

Forbes  Phillips, 


EXIT  THE  COUNTRY  PARSON. 


The  country  parson  is  as  distinct- 
ively English  as  the  English  gentleman; 
the  very  name  by  which  we  know  him 
is  peculiar  to  our  language,  for  whereas 
other  nations  call  their  clergy  by  names 
which  are  variations  on  the  word  **fa- 
ther"  or  bear  special  reference  to  spir- 
itual duties  and  ministration,  we  in 
England  speak  of  our  clergy  collo- 
quially by  a  name  whose  associations 
are  with  the  emoluments  of  office 
rather  than  with  the  office  itself.  The 
authorities  agree  in  telling  us  that  the 
word  ^'parson*'  is  nothing  more  than 


person;  they  differ  as  to  whether  the 
word  was  used  generally  of  anybody 
holding  a  dignified  position  before  it 
became  restricted  to  ordained  holders 
of  benefices  or  was  from  the  l>egin- 
ning  confined  to  the  beneficed  clergy. 
Whichever  view  is  correct,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  fact  about  the 
clergy  which  impressed  Englishmen  and 
received  recognition  in  colloquial  lan- 
guage was  not  the  fact  that  they  held 
spiritualities,  but  that  they  held  tem- 
poralities. Nor  is  the  word  a  post- 
Reformation  word,  such  as  might  have 
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been  used  originally  with  some  tinge  of 
contempt  by  earnest  reformers;  we 
have  it  already  In  Chaucer,  whose 
"poore  person  of  a  toun"  illustrates  the 
best  qualities  of  the  country  parson. 

The  parson  occupies  a  large  space  in 
English  literature,  from  which  we  may 
Infer  that  he  has  also  occupied  a  large 
Bpace  in  English  social  life;  and  the 
parson  of  literature  is  emphatically  the 
country  parson.  We  see  him  at  his 
best  in  the  pages  of  George  Eliot;  and 
on  the  whole  he  is  a  lovable  character. 
Who  would  not  like  to  associate  with 
Mr.  Cadwallader  or  Mr.  Gascoigne.  or 
Mr.  Fairbrother  or  Mr.  Irwlne?  Even 
Mr.  Casaubon  wins  our  respect  for  his 
punctilious  attention  to  his  parochial 
duties,  though  he  was  poor  company. 
Not  that  there  has  not  been  another 
side  to  the  picture;  Fielding  gave  us 
Parson  Trulliber  as  well  as  Parson 
Adams;  and  against  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  we  may  set  Thackeray's 
Bute  Crawley,  a  most  outrageous  spec- 
imen of  the  type  of  sporting  parson. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  ask 
whether  there  is  any  other  nation  in 
which  that  particular  type  is  possible? 

Where  the  English  country  parson 
differs  from  the  rural  clergy  of  other 
countries  is  in  his  social  position.  He 
belongs  by  birth  or  education,  or  both, 
to  the  country  aristocracy,  and  his  pro- 
fession is  one  of  the  four  which  were 
considered,  even  in  more  exclusive 
days,  open  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  lot  of  the 
country  parson  lay  in  pleasant  places; 
the  appreciation  of  land  made  clerical 
incomes  good  even  without  the  accumu- 
lation of  pluralities.  Whati  charming 
houses  and  gardens  they  occupied! 
Whatever  delights  the  country  can  lend 
to  life,  they  enjoyed.  Social  considera- 
tion, too.  was  theirs:  they  sat  on  the 
Bench  as  magistrates,  and  otherwise 
took  their  full  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  local  government.  On  the 
whole,  the  secular  side  of  them  was 


more  prominent  than  the  priestly;  not 
that  devout  men  were  not  to  be  found 
among  them,  or  that  they  generally 
neglected  the  ministrations  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  office.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  poor  preachers,  sharing 
in  the  national  contempt  for  elocution; 
but  on  the  whole  their  services  were 
conducted  decently  and  in  order.  They 
were  strongest  in  their  parochial  work 
outside  the  church.  The  parsonage  was 
the  refuge  of  the  distressed,  the  em- 
ployment agency  for  young  men  and 
women,  the  place  where  alleviation 
was  sought  for  in  cases  of  sickness  and 
suffering  and  usually  found.  It  might 
perhaps  be  said  that  the  parson  did  no 
more  for  his  parish  than  might  be  done 
by  any  other  benevolent  and  well-to-do 
resident;  but  ttie  latter  would  not  have 
had  the  same  opportunity.  The  parson 
was  there  to  do  these  things;  even 
parishioners  who  resented  his  interfer- 
ence would  have  resented  his  neglect 
no  less. 

The  attractions  which  the  profession 
presented  for  the  country  gentry  and 
the  upper  middle  classes  apart  from 
pecuniary  emoluments  were  social;  for 
the  country  parson  held  power,  and 
even  if  he  did  not  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  county,  he  was  more  or 
less  of  an  autocrat  in  his  own  parish. 
Above  all  things  the  school  was  his  par- 
ticular province,  not  infrequently  built 
and  even  endowed  in  consequence  of 
his  exertions;  it  was  the  medium 
throng  which  his  authority  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  parish. 

Let  us  now  take  the  contrary  side  of 
the  picture.  In  the  first  place,  the  In- 
comes of  country  parsons  have  fallen 
off  even  more  largely  than  those  of 
their  iSelghbors  the  squires,  for  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  fixed  the  tithe 
by  the  price  of  wheat,  and  not  by  that 
of  agricultural  produce  In  general.  The 
large  i:ectories  have  become  a  burden 
upon  the  livings.  Thus,  from  the  finan- 
cial side  ttie  profession  is  no  longer  at- 
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tractive  to  the  landed  gentry,  and  the 
earnest  young  men  who  are  some- 
times bom  in  squires'  liouses  think 
rather  of  London  slums  and  the  back 
streets  of  manufacturing  towns  as  the 
field  of  their  ministrations  than  of  the 
country  parishes.  Again,  the  country 
parson  is  shorn  of  his  power;  he  is  no 
longer  an  autocrat,  but  has  to  submit  to 
election  in  parish  councils,  rural 
councils,  county  councils,  and  in 
such  assemblies  is  apt  to  encounter 
some  little  prejudice  directed  against 
him  because  of  what  he  has  been  but 
is  no  longer.  And  last  of  all,  and  hard- 
est of  all,  be  loses  the  exclusiye  direc- 
tion of  the  schools;  for  whether  Mr. 
Birreirs  Bill  becomes  law  or  no,  the 
pressure  In  favor  of  removing  the 
schools  from  the  control  of  the  country 
clergy  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The 
rival  profession  will  have  its  own  way 
in  the  end. 

The  rival  profession!  That  is  in  the 
nature  of  things.  So  long  as  the  school- 
master was  for  all  practical  purposes 
appointed  by  the  parson,  and  remov- 
able by  him,  the  school  was  subordinate 
to  the  Church  and  was  a  department 
of  the  parochial  organisation  in  the  par- 
son's hands.  Realize  the  ambitions  of 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  sup- 
ported by  the  hieorphents  of  Noncon- 
formity, make  the  schoolmaster  a  civil 
servant  appointed  by  the  education 
committee  of  a  county  council,  shake 
off  the  grip  of  the  parson,  and  in  each 
parish  we  have  no  longer  a  subordi- 
nate, but  a  rival  power.  Whose  busi- 
ness will  it  be  now  to  organize  school 
treats  and  holidays?  To  see  that  chil- 
dren attend  school  properly  fed,  wiished 
and  clothed?  Who  will  organise  cricket 
clubs  and  football  teams?  WHo,  in  a 
word,  will  be  the  centre  of  the  adoles- 
cent life  of  the  village?  Clearly  the 
young,  eager  schoolmaster.  Sometimes 
he  will  work  in  alliance  with  the  par- 
son, sometimes  he  will  leave  to  him 
activities  which  he  thinks  8iv)ereroga- 


tory;  but  whenever  the  right,  or  rather 
the  wrong,  kind  of  men  are  brought 
together,  the  village  will  be  a  battle- 
field on  which  rivals  will  contend  for 
social  supremacy.  This  is  no  fancy 
picture;  the  thing  has  already  happened 
in  more  than  one  rural  parish.  More- 
over the  schoolmaster  holds  the 
stronger  hand.  He  is  sufficiently  edu- 
cated, and  has  a  sufficient  professional 
pride,  to  be  ambitious  of  power;  he  ia 
not  sufficiently  educated  to  know  his 
own  limitations;  if  he  is  a  King's, 
scholar,  he  believes  himself  already  to 
be  learned,  as  far  as  any  man  can  be 
learned  profitably;  what  he  does  not 
know  is  idle  learning,  something  to 
which  a  superstitious  and  futile  re- 
spect has  been  paid  hi  the  days  of  dark- 
ness, but  which  will  shrivel  back  to 
its  own  proper  insignificance  in  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  new  era  of  en- 
lightenment He  will  be  in  touch  with 
all  that  class  of  village  revolutiona- 
ries who  believe  themselves  to  be  the 
victims  of  arbitrary  social  distinctioiis^ 
and  have  escaped  notice  hitherto  be- 
cause they  have  not  had,  what  the 
schoolmaster  will  give  them,  a  voice. 
The  very  weight  of  the  dead  liands 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
County  Council  choking  his  energy, 
checking  his  inventiveness,  depriving^ 
him  of  all  spontaneity,  all  healthy  vig- 
orousness  in  the  exercise  of  his  proper 
profession,  will  drive  the  active-minded 
and  enterprising  schoolmaster  to  seek 
an  outlet  for  the  forces  that  are  in  him 
through  political  and  social  activity 
outside  his  school.  He  will  take  part 
in  the  local  administration;  he  will  sit 
on  boards  and  councils;  supreme  glory 
of  all,  he  will  follow  the  example  of 
Messrs.  Macnamara  and  Gray  and 
Yoxall,  he  will  become  a  member  of 
Parliameat! 

Meanwhile  what  is  to  become  of  our 
old  friend  the  country  parson?  What 
is  he  to  do  with  himself?  He  will  be 
no  longer  rich  enough  to  practise  open- 
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handed,  possibly  unwise,  beneTolence; 
be  will  bave  to  flgbt  for  tbe  authority 
which  used  to  be  his  almost  as  a  law 
of  Nature;  the  sports  and  pastimes  of 
the  country  will  be  beyond  his  means; 
the  country  gentry  with  whom  he  fore- 
gathered in  bygone  days  are  being  dis- 
placed by  men  to  whom  an  estate  in 
the  country  is  a  source  of  recreation,  a 
country  house  an  assertion  of  success, 
and  an  evidence  of  financial  superior- 
ity, but  not  a  centre  of  duties.  The 
parson  may  visit  the  sick,  he  may  give 
courage  and  comfort  to  the  dying,  but 
except  in  times  of  distress  he  will  be  a 
stranger  and  an  interloper.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  will  still  be  his, 
but  if  he  urges  more  frequent  church 
attendance  upon  the  young  and  thought- 
less, he  will  find  himself  faced  by  that 
other  power,  the  civil  servant  who  has 
tbe  control  of  the  young  through  the 
schooL 

The  country  parson,  in  fact,  is  going; 
he  is  being  succeeded  by  men  of  a  dif- 
ferent type,  with  a  different  sense  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities.  In 
old  days  the  country  parson  troubled 
himself  very  little  about  apostolical 
succession;  he  did  not  ask  himself  why 
and  wherefore  he  was  a  parson;  he 
knew  that  he  had  been  ordained  by  his 
Bishop  and  appointed  by  his  patron, 
that  he  had  to  maintain  a  certain  char- 
acter, perform  certain  definite  duties; 
he  felt  that  he  belonged  to  tbe  order  of 
things  established,  as  much  as  the  riv- 
ers and  the  hills  around  his  parish. 
lYue  there  were  dissenters,  a  trouble- 
some and  noisy  folk,  something  of 
the  character  of  poachers;  but,  though 
they  might  thin  the  parson's  flock, 
they  did  not  weaken  his  sense  of 
security. 

Now  by  an  instinctive,  unconscious 
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reaction  the  Church  of  England,  hav- 
ing lost  its  political  supremacy,  has 
fallen  back  upon  its  theology.  If  the 
country  parson  of  the  last  century  was 
nearer  to  a  squire  than  a  priest,  the 
Anglican  deigyman  of  to-day  Is  more 
often  a  priest  than  a  country  parson; 
and  by  being  a  priest  he  loses  his  hold 
upon  the  conservative  instincts  which 
might  have  supported  him  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. Tbe  claims  of  a  priesthood,  as  a 
priesthood,  do  not  appeal  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country;  to  them  the 
restoration  of  ornate  services  is  an 
innovation,  not  a  restoration;  and 
though  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
anti-papistical  bias  and  Lord  George 
Gordon  himself  would  find  it  difficult 
to  raise  a  no-popery  riot  in  a  country 
village,  though  Bloody  Mary  is  forgot- 
ten, none  the  less  the  sensuous  and 
aesthetic  form  of  service  is  repugnant 
to  the  sober  countryman.  For  when 
the  parson  wore  a  black  gown  In  the 
pulpit,  preached  black  damnation,  and 
rode  to  hounds,  when  the  pitch-pipe 
gave  the  keynote  of  the  hymn  to  which 
the  clerk  read  out  the  verses,  tbe  coun- 
tryman was  more  in  touch  with  the 
Church  than  he  is  now  when  the  whole 
service  is  sung  by  a  cassocked  choir, 
and  the  parson  preaches  in  a  white 
surplice  of  sacred  mysteries  not  so  in- 
telligible to  tbe  congregation  as  were 
the  horrors  of  hell. 

The  country  parson  is  on  the  wing. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  time  his  place 
in  literature  may  be  taken  by  the  coun- 
try schoolmaster;  for  after  all  English- 
men are  Englishmen,  and  what  does 
not  conform  to  their  sturdy  irrational 
character  has  to  go.  Meanwhile,  exit 
that  wbollj?  illogical  but  characteristi- 
cally English  personality,  the  country 
parson. 
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It  is  astonishing  tliat  we  should  know 
so  little  about  the  mysterious  state  in 
which  nearly  one-third  of  our  life  is 
passed.  Even  the  few  writers  who 
have  concerned  themselves  with  the 
subject  of  sleep  have  confined  their 
attention  almost  altogether  to  its  physi- 
ological phenomena.  Having  told  us 
that  the  brain  needs  rest  and  suste- 
nance, that  in  sleep  all  the  vital  proc- 
esses are  retarded,  that  the  first  sleep 
is  deepest;  having  described  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  yawning,  the 
drooping  of  eyelids  and  head,  and  the 
relaxation  of  all  the  limbs  (with  which 
we  are  pretty  familiar);  and  having 
acquainted  us  with  other  uninteresting 
facts  of  the  same  order,  these  persons 
seem  to  think  they  have  told,  us  all  we 
are  entitled  to  know.  The  question 
what  is  sleep,  or  why  it  is  necessary 
that  the  soul  should  be  unconscious  for 
six  or  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four,  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  them, 
possibly  because  these  are  questions 
tliiit  cannot  be  answered. 

And  yet,  admitting  that  the  most  ab- 
stract thought  is  accompanied  by  the 
waste  of  nervous  elements,  and  that 
the  brain,  with  other  organs  of  the 
body,  is  subject  to  exhaustion  and 
needs  repletion,  it  does  not  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  consciousness 
must  be  suspended  and  the  whole  ac- 
tivity of  life  cease  for  so  considerable 
a  proportion  of  time.  The  action  of 
the  lungs  goes  constantly  on.  The 
heart,  which  does  more  work  than  any 
other  muscle  of  the  body,  rests  pro- 
foundly between  each  two  beats;  and 
refreshed  by  these  brief  cat-naps,  it  re- 
quires no  other  rest  from  the  moment 
when  it  begins  to  beat  until  its  pulsa- 
tions cease  for  ever.  The  common  idea, 
therefore,  that  the  substitution  of  new 
elements  for  those  used  up  necessarily 


requires  long  and  frequently  recurrincr 
periods  of  repose  doe?  not  seem  to  af- 
ford a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  sleep.     If  the  mere  repair 
of  our  bodily  organs  were  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  sleep,  we  might  well  suppose 
that  Nature  would  have  found  a  way 
to  this  end  less  costly  than  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  nearly  one-third  of  our  lives. 
Further,  we  may  remark  that  if  the 
restoration  of  brain  and  nervous  sub- 
stance were  the  sole  purpose  of  sleep, 
it  would  follow  that  more  intellectual 
persons,    especially    the    grreat    brain- 
workers,  in  whom  the  destruction  of 
nervous  substance  is  most  rapid  and 
continuous,    would    require   the    most 
sleep     in     order     that     their     losses 
might  be  repaired.     On  the  contrary,  it 
is  well  known  that  it  is  the  illiterate, 
the  peasant,  the  man  who  hardly  thinks 
at  all,  who  sleeps  most,  and  who  can 
always  sleep,  while,  as  a  rule,  those 
whose  brains  are  most  active  require 
and  enjoy  the  least  amount  of  sleep. 
To    this    rule    there    are    exceptions, 
among  whom  were  Montaigne,  who  re- 
lates that  he  was  a  great  sleeper,  and 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  In  bed; 
Descartes,    who   wrote,    "I    sleep    ten 
hours    every    night";    and    Immanuel 
Kant,  who  found  it  so  difficult  to  get  np 
in  the  morning  that  he  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  take  him  out  of  bed  whether 
he  complained  or  not      Perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  prodigious 
expenditure  of  intellectual  energy  on  a 
minimum  of  sleep  is  that  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  who  is  said  to  have  slept  not 
more  than  four  or  five  hours  a  day  for 
years  at  a  time.      Napoleon,  however, 
abused  his  marvellous  organism.    Only 
half  of  his  brain  seems  to  have  been 
awake  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
he  made  up  for  his  former  insomnia  by 
sleeping  inordinately  at  St  Helena. 
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We  need  not,  tben,  ascribe  tbe  neces- 
sity of  sleep  to  tbe  crippling  and  inca- 
pacity of  exbausted  organs  '"vrbicb  in 
tbeir  normal  capacity  are  tbe  organs  of 
consciousness.  Tbe  bealtbier  a  man 
and  bis  organs,  tbe  more  easily  sleep  is 
induced,  tbe  longer,  deeper,  and  more 
refresbing  bis  sleep  is  apt  to  be.  Nor 
does  sucb  a  man  a  few  moments  before 
going  to  sleep  exbibit  any  sucb  crip- 
pling in  diminution  of  energy  as  to 
make  sleep  for  tbis  reason  necessary. 

On  tbe  otber  band,  wben  tbe  fa<mltles 

• 

are  really  crippled,  wben  in  sicl^i^^sf 
and  mental  exbaustion  sleep  is  most 
needed,    it  often   fails,   and    wben   it 
comes  it  is  apt  to  be  troubled.    Neitber 
can  we  ascribe  sleep  to  tbe  mere  rota- 
tion of  tbe  eartb  on  its  axis  and  tbe  al- 
ternations of  day  and  nigbt    Altbougb 
darkness,  by  cutting  off  tbe  stream  of 
sensations  carried  to  tbe  brain,  belps 
to  induce  sleep,  yet  many  animals  ba- 
bltually  sleep  by  day  and  walk  or  bunt 
by  nigbt,  and  innumerable  buman  be- 
ings wbo  are  compelled  by  tbe  circum- 
stances of  tbeir  occupations  to  imitate 
tbe  nocturnal  babits  of  animals  learn 
to  sleep  in  tbe  day  witbout  tbe  least 
prejudice  to  tbeir  bealtb. 

Remembering  sucb  facts  as  tbese,  we 
may  believe  tbat  tbe  aouVa  unconscious- 
ness  in  sleep  is  necessary  to  our  well- 
being.  Our  soul  came  out  of  uncon- 
sciousness, and  to  tbat  great  world 
of  silence  and  darkness,  wbere  God 
alone  tbinks  for  all,  it  must  often  re- 
turn. In  sleep,  in  wbicb  our  vegeta- 
tive life  alone  goes  on,  tbe  Great  Arcbl- 
tect,  tbe  Great  Pbysician,  works  undis- 
turbed by  tbe  frettings  and  interference 
of  buman  consciousness.  Accordingly 
in  sleep  all  bealing,  all  beneficent  crises 
take  place.  "Lord,  if  be  sleep,  be  sball 
do  well."  Tbe  embryo,  wbicb  bas  Its 
wbole  body  to  build,  sleeps  constantly. 
Tbe  cbild,  wbose  body  is  still  imperfect, 
sleeps  most  of  bis  time.  The  old  per- 
son who  is  nearing  the  state  when 
sleep  will  no  longer  be  necessary  usually 


sleeps  least.     In  tbis  sense  sleep  may 
be  said  to  be  tbe  original  condition  of 
man.    In  sleep  God  relieves  us  of  tbe 
heaviest  burden  and  tbe  most  precious 
He  bas  entrusted  to  us,  tbe  burden  of 
self -consciousness.     In  sleep  God  takes 
back  tbe  lamp  of  consciousness,  not  to 
extinguish  it,  but  to  replenish  it  with 
oil.       Therefore  sleep   is  not  a   mere 
pause  in  our  mental  life:  it  is  a  prepa- 
ration for  a  new  life.    Sleep  and  wak- 
ing are  related  as  tbe  trough  of  a  wave 
is  related  to  tbe  crest  of  a  wave.    Tbe 
lo^er  we  despend  into  unconsciousness, 
the  higher  we  rise  into  consciousness. 
Tbe  deeper  the  sleep  tbe  more  perfect 
the  waking,  and  the  more  perfect  the 
waking  tbe  deeper  tbe  i^leep.      Let  us 
thank  God,  then,  for  tbese  sweet  depths 
of  oblivion  into  wbicb  we  may  plunge 
and  forget  all.     Only  God  is  righteous 
enough  to  be  eternally  awake.    Sleep- 
less Himself,  He  giveth  others  sleep. 
Is  there  a  greater  instance  of  the  good- 
ness of  God?    For  us  no  more  terrible 
punishment  could  be  devised  than  tbat 
we  should  be  confronted  for  ever  with 
an  unsleeping  conscience.    When  for  a 
little  while  we  are  robbed  of  that  mer- 
ciful   draught    of    forgetfulness.    how 
quickly    we    exhaust    ourselves,    how 
sadly  we  explore  every  comer  of  the 
bouse  of  the  soul,  ransacking  present, 
past,  and  future  for  some  bright  object 
on   which   our   poor  heart   may    rest 
How  tbe  plant  of  life  withers  at  the 
root!      What  a  destroying  flame  licks 
up  the  fairest  landscape,  leaving  only 
the  charred  and  blackened  ruin  of  our 
homer- 
But  I  with  infinite  weariness  outworn. 
Haggard    with    endless    nights    un- 
blessed by  sleep, 
Ravaged  by  thoughts  unutterably  for- 
lorn. 
Plunged    in    despair    unfathomably 
deep, 
Went  cold  and  pale  and  trembling  with 
affright 
Into  the  desert  vastltude  of  nigbt 
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What,  then,  is  sleep?   There  Is  noth- 
ing we  should  like  to  know  so  much. 
We  have  consulted   the   learned,   but 
we  have  not  learned.    They  tell  us  of 
reduced  respiration  and  increased  ac- 
tivity of  the  skin,  of  anaemia  of  the 
brain,  and  an  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid.    Sleep,  they  say,  is  not  the  twin 
brother  of  death,  for  in  death  all  the 
vital  exchanges  cease,  whereas  in  sleep 
they  are  only  retarded.     Very  interest- 
ing!   But  it  is  not  what  we  want  to 
know.    What  is  that  world  in  which 
we  spend  nearly  one-third  of  our  lives? 
Through  what  gate  does  that  happy 
soul  pass  when,  released  from  all  its 
burdens,   it  enters  a   paradise  ail   its 
own,  whither  no  human  being  can  ac- 
company  it,  where  the  beggar  Is  king, 
and  for  which  the  king  begs  in  vain? 
Whence  arise  the  bright  images  that 
come  to  us  in  our  dreams?     What  mir- 
acle clothes  the  dead  with  flesh,  and 
lends  them  for  a  few  brief  moments  to 
our  society,   to  our  embrace?      What 
insane  weaver  takes  up  the  broken  and 
tangled  thoughts  of  our  waking  hours 
and  weaves  them  into  that  strange  tap- 
estry, the  fabric  of  a  dream?     Whence 
come  those  unexplained  terrors,  those 
unreasonable  fears  so  wonderfully  de- 
scribed by  Job?      "In  thoughts  from 
visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
falleth  on  men.  Fear  came  upon  me, 
and    trembling,    which    made    all    my 
bones  to  shake.      Then  a  spirit  passed 
before  my  face;  the  hair  of  my  flesh 
stood  up."    Whence  those  dark  trans- 
formations of  character  that  cause  us 
in  our  sleep  cheerfully  and  without  the 
least  remorse    to  commit  actions   we 
shudder    to    think    of    when    we    are 
awake?    Can  it  be  that  in  returning  to 
this   forgotten   past  of   mankind,   this 
abyss  of  listening  silence,  haunted  by 
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all  the  spirits  of  the  old  world,  the  old 
soul,   sternly  repressed   by   conBcioos- 
ness,  comes  to  life  and  shudders  once 
more  before  the  unknown  terrors  of  tlie 
universe,  and  feels  again  all  the  wild 
and  savage  Joys  of  the  animal  man  go- 
ing forth  on  the  old  errands  of  violence? 
Is   It  this   soul,   the   old  epic  singer, 
that     tells     us     the     wonderful     sto- 
ries of  our  dreams?    We  do  not  know, 
but  certain  it  is  that  all  ancient  na- 
tions with  much  reason  have  associated 
s^p  with  divinity.    Perhaps  no  better 
account  of  this  phenomenon  has  ever 
l>een  given  than  that  of  the  poet-phi- 
losopher of  the  Upanishads  when  he 
wrote:  "What  is  this  soul,  this  Brah- 
man?   He  is  the  highest  person  who 
wakes   while   we   sleep,   shaping   one 
lovely  sight  after  another.      That,  in- 
deed, is  Bright,  that  is  Brahman,  that 
one  alone  is  called  Immortal"      And 
again:— "The     King    said    to    Yagna- 
valkya:  'O  Yagnavalkya,  what  Is  the 
light  of  man?'    And  Yagnavalkya  said: 
'The  self  alone  Is  his  light,  for  having 
the  self  alone  as  his  light,  man  sits, 
goes  about,  does  his  work,  and  returns.' 
The  King  said:  'Who  is  this  self?*  And 
Yagnavalkya  replied:  'He  who  is  in  tbe 
heart  surrounded   by   the   senses,   the 
person  of  light,  consisting  of   knowl- 
edge.   He  who  remains  the  same,  wan- 
dering along  two  worlds,  sleeping  and 
waking  as  if  thinking,  as  if  moving. 
During  sleep  he  transcends  the  world 
and  all  the  powers  of  death.    In  sleep 
guarding   with   his    breath    the   lower 
nest,  that  immortal  one  goes  where  he 
likes,    the   golden   person,    the    lonely 
bird.    Going  up  and  down  in  his  dream 
the  god  makes  wonderful  shapes   for 
himself,   either  Joyous,   laughing  with 
women,     enjoying    himself    with    his 
friends,  or  seeing  terrible  sights.' " 
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After  lengthy  negotiations  the  Keats 
House  at  Rome  is  lilcely  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Keats-Shelley  Memorial 
Association.  Support  has  been  pri- 
vately secured,  but  more  is  needed. 
The  actual  purchase  of  the  house  will 
cost  over  $20,000.  It  Is  hoped  to  mal^e 
the  building  the  centre  of  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  relics  of  the  poet 

liOvers  of  Trollope  will  note  with  in- 
terest the  fact  that  the  publication  of 
"•'Barchester    Towers"    in    Everyman's 
Library  is  attended  with  an  intimation 
by  the  publishers  that  it  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  of  Trollope*s  stories  un- 
til it  is  possible  to  possess  a  complete 
edition  of  the  author  in  this  delightful 
form.      Trollope  was  so  voluminous  a 
writer  that  the  acquisition  of  his  works 
in  the  only  editions  now  available,  in 
which  two  or  three  volumes  are  taken 
up  with  a  single  story,  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter.    But  if  the  books  should  be  issued 
in  this  format,  with  each  story  com- 
plete in  a  single  volume  at  a  moderate 
price,  there  would  be  an  eager  demand 
for  the  series. 

As  to  the  current  supply  and  demand 
for  poetry  The  Academy  remarks: 

If  there  is  a  "slump"  in  poetry— 
which,  having  regard  to  the  number 
and  the  quality  of  the  books  of  verses 
that  reach  us,  we  are  quite  unable  to 
believe— the  fault  lies  not  with  critics 
or  publishers'  readers,  but  with  the 
public,  which  never  did  and  never  will 
read  poetry.  If  only  It  would!  At  no 
period  of  our  history,  save  perhaps  the 
middle  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, has  the  leaven  of  poetry  been 
more  urgently  needed  than  it  Is  now. 
Book  after  book  of  very  good  verse  is 
published:  so  far  from  buying  or  read- 
ing them,  the  public  will  not  even  read 
the  very  greatest  of  acknowledged  mas- 
^ters.  But  we  question  whether  the 
fwile,  in  reality,  much  afTects  the  pro- 


duction of  poetry.  The  poet  who  looks 
to  make  a  living  of  his  work  is  intro- 
ducing an  element  into  his  aim  which 
has  no  right  to  be  there. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Scottish 
Review  writes  a  slashing  article  on 
'The  Decline  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett" 
and  remarlcs  that,  although  he  trod  a 
sure  llterarj*  path  with  a  firm  step 
while  he  dwelt  among  the  Galloway 
hills,  the  freshness  and  spontaneity  of 
his  earlier  years  seem  now  to  have 
vanished.  Of  Mr.  Crockett's  latest 
book  "Kid  M'Ghie,"  the  critic  says: 

The  plot  is  forced,  the  writing  is  forced, 
the  humor  is  forced.  Mr.  Crockett  has 
ransacked  the  Newgate  Calendar  for 
episodes,  and  the  whole  thing  seems  to 
be  designed  for  the  syndicates  that 
purvey  wildly  sensational  serials  at 
cheap  rate  for  the  weekly  newspapers. 
Mr.  Crockett  has  been  pot-boiling  with 
a  venegance  ...  He  has  evidently  la- 
bored hard,  almost  frantically,  at  his 
task;  but  he  has  given  us  little  to  be  set 
by  the  side  of  his  earlier  and  healthier 
work.  Only  one  character  in  the  whole 
book  seems  clothed  with  flesh  and 
blood  .  .  .  the  rest  Is  leather  and  pru- 
nella of  a  sadly  inferior  quality. 

The  ninth  volume  in  the  **Fir8t  Folio" 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  published  by 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  is  "Twelfth  Night 
or  What  You  Will.'*  Like  the  others  in 
the  series,  it  is  fully  furnished  with 
notes,  literary  illustrations,  a  glossary, 
variorum  readings,  bits  of  selected  crit- 
icism, etc.  The  editors,  Charlotte  Por- 
ter and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  have  done 
their  work  with  painstaking  thorough- 
ness and  discrimination;  but  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  the  edition,  as  sug- 
gested in  its  designation,  is  that  it  re- 
produces the  First  Folio  text  of  1G23, 
with  the  original  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion, untouched  by  the  guesses  and 
emendations  of  generations  of  editors. 
To   the    ordinary   reader   therefore    it 
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brings  what  hitherto  has  been  accessi- 
ble only  to  the  favored  few,  the  plays 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  them.  The 
dainty  typography  of  the  De  Vinne 
Press  gives  the  books  a  setting  worthy 
of  their  unique  intrinsic  value. 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  volumes 
of  the  reprints  of  Early  Western  Trav- 
els, of  which  Dr.  Reuben  Thwaites  is 
the  editor  and  the  Arthur  H.  Clark 
(company  of  Cleveland  the  publishers, 
are  mainly  devoted  to  Josiah  Gregg's 
"Commerce  of  the  Prairies"  originally 
published  in  1844:  though  this  is  pre- 
ceded by  two  briefer  narratives,  that 
of  George  W.  Ogden,  contained  in  his 
"Letters  from  the  West"  describing  his 
Joumeyings  in  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky in  1823-5,  and  William  Bullock's 
"Sketch  of  a  Journey  Through  the 
Western  States,"  made  in  1827.  Dr. 
Josiah  Gregg's  work  is  by  far  the 
most  important  as  it  is  the  longest  of 
the  three.  It  recounts  a  series  of  Jour- 
neys, made  partly  for  health  and  partly 
for  the  pleasure  of  exploration  during 
the  fourth  decade  of  the  last  century, 
mostly  along  the  famous  Santa  F6 
Trail,— which  the  people  of  Kansas  are 
about  to  mark  with  posts  before  it  has 
become  wholly  effaced  by  the  progress 
of  civilization.  Dr,  Gregg  added  to  an 
adventurous  taste  the  faculty  of  keen 
observation  and  an  admirably  direct 
literary  style.  The  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures attracted  wide  attention  when 
it  was  first  published,  and  it  has  not 
lost  its  charm  with  the  passage  of 
years.  It  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a 
classic  of  the  period  in  which  it  was 
written. 


Mr.  William  B.  Weeden's  "War  Gov« 
ernment  Federal  and  State"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  is  a  fl^sh  and  curiously 
interesting  study  of  the  relations  of  the 
national  and  state  governments  as  they 
were  affected  by  the  Civil  War.    While 
that  great   struggle  was  in  progress, 
highly  important  questions  relating  to 
the  interplay  of  the  two  forms  of  gov- 
ernment were  being  worked  out.    Less 
attention   was   given  to  them   at  the 
tii^e  than  they  deserved,  for  interest 
was  concentrated  upon  the  great  con- 
test for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
But  it  was  highly  desirable  that  some 
one  should  go  over  the  records  of  the 
period,  and  study  with  some  care  and 
pains   the   cooperations   and   conflicts, 
the    disputes    and    agreements    which 
arose  between  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  executives  of  the  North- 
em  states.     Mr.  Weeden  is  well  fitted 
for  the  task,  for  he  was  an  acute  ob- 
server of  these  conditions  as  they  de- 
veloped, and  has  refiected  long  upon 
the  results  which  were  reached.      He 
has    wisely    taken    as    typical    states 
Massachusetts,    Pennsylvania    and   In- 
diana,  whose   great   "war   governors" 
held  continuous  service  throughout  the 
period,  and  New  York  where  conflict- 
ing conditions  assumed  the  most  criti- 
cal form.    But  his  study  is  a  general 
one,  and  it  constitutes  a  new  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  chapter  of  the  na- 
tional history.    Mr.  Weeden  states  hia 
conclusions  with  force  and  pungency: 
and  if  the  reader  is  not  inclined  to  ac- 
cept them  all,  be  will  recognize  their 
sincerity  and  the  broad  grounds  of  ex- 
perience   and    observation    on    wh!  'b 
they  are  based. 
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THE  IRISH  PIPES. 

f  lieard  the  piper  playing, 
The  piper  old  and  blind. 

And  knew  its  secret  saying— 
Tlie  voice  of  ttie  summer  wind. 

I  heard  clear  waters  falling, 
Lapping  from  stone  to  stone, 

The  wood-dove  crying  and  calling, 
Ever  alone,  alone. 

I  heard  the  bells  of  the  heather 
Ring  in  the  summer  breeze, 

Soft  stir  of  fur  and  feather 
And  quiet  hum  of  bees. 


Sons  of  the  Isles!  though  ye  may  roam 
afar, 
Still  on  your  lips  the  salt  sea-spray  Is 

stinging. 
Still  in  your  hearts  the  winds  of  youth 

are  singing; 
Though  in  heavens  grown  familiar  to 

your  eyes 
The  Southern  Cross  is  gleaming,  for 
old  skies 
Your  hearts  are  fain,  and  for  the  North- 
em  Star. 

D.  J,  Robertson, 

Gbamben'i  JoumaL 


The  piper  drew  me  yearning 

Into  the  dim  gray  lands, 
Where  there  is  no  returning 

Although  I  wring  my  hands. 

There  to  the  piper's  crooning 

I  saw  my  dead  again, 
All  in  a  happy  nooning 

Of  golden  sun  and  rain. 

You  piper,  kind  and  hoary, 
Your  pipes  upon  your  knee, 

If  I  should  tell  my  story, 
The  things  you  piped  for  me, 

The  folk  would  leave  their  selling' 

And  bid  their  buying  go. 
If  I  could  but  be  telling 

The  things  you  let  me  know. 

Katharine  Tynan, 
Tb«  Spectator. 


THE  LAST  SONG. 

I  sang  of  that  I  knew  not— that's  our 
way; 
The  world  sees  step  by  step,  but  sing- 
ers see 
Dawn  of  a  fresher  and  a  fairer  day— 
An  age's  sorrow  In  an  ecstasy. 

I  sang  of  victory  that  is  not  vain, 
I  sang  of  love  of  childhood,  love  of 

friend- 
Love  through  the  ages,  love  without 
an  end  .  .  . 
The  wise  world  paused,  and  smiled  to 
hear  the  strain. 

l-sang  of  sorrow  sorrowfully— of  pain 
Relentlessly,   who  drank   of   neither 
cup. 
I,  who  had  never  seen  death,  sang  again 
Of   death— and    life   where   death    is 
swallowed  up. 


SONS  OP  THE  ISLES. 

There  is  a  spell  woven  by  restless  seas, 
A  secret  charm  that  haunts  our  Island 

air. 
Holding    our    hearts    and    following 
everywhere 
The  wandering  children  of  the  Orcades; 
And  still  when  sleep  the  prisoned  spirit 
frees. 
What  dim,  void  wastes,  what  strange, 

dark  seas  we  dare. 
Till,  where  the  dear  green  Isles  shine 
low  and  fair. 
We   moor   in  dreams   beside   familiar 
quays. 


And  only  through  the  tears  of  after 
time 
I  lived  to  learn  my  songs  and  find 
them  true; 
Now  with  death's  darkness  folding  all 
the  land- 
Darkness  which  soon  shall  bring  me 
rest  and  you— 
I,  drifting  fearfully  with  upstretched 
hand. 
For  that  I  know  what  never  yet  I 
knew— 
Cease  singing  ...  I  have  lived  .  .  .  and 
understand* 

Ethel  Edwards, 

The  Outlook. 


The  First  Month  of  the  Dnma. 
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THE  FIRST  MONTH  OF  TltE  DUMA. 


There  has  hardly  ever  been  In  history 
a  task  equal  in  magnitude  and  diffi- 
culty to  that  which  has  been  placed 
before  the  first  Russian  Parliament  In 
the  religious  and  political  struggles  of 
seventeenth-century  England,  the  fab- 
ric of  society  remained  solid  on  the 
whole;  tendencies  like  those  of  the  Lev- 
ellers and  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men 
were  not  widespread,  and  not  difficult 
to  restrain.  The  leaders  of  the  Puritan 
Government  came  mostly  from  the 
ranks  of  the  same  middle  class  which 
subsequently  carried  out  the  Restora- 
tion; and  the  fierce  civil  war,  which  at 
one  time  seemed  to  endanger  the  very 
existence  of  the  country,  i^esol^ed  itself 
into  a  compromise  under  the  gpildance 
of  a  parliamentary  oligarchy.  The 
French  Revolution  produced  a  deeper 
upheaval  of  the  social  order,  and  broke 
more  thoroughly  with  historical  tradi- 
tions; but  it  never  put  national  unity  in 
question,  and  redeemed  its  most  terri- 
ble features  by  an  exaltation  of  pajtri- 
otism  which  held  Europe  at  bay,  and 
reconciled  to  New  France  many  of  its 
staunchest  opponents.  The  Russian 
revolutionary  movement  is  aimed,  not 
only  at  a  complete  reversal  of  a  rotten 
political  system,  but  also  at  a  renewal 
of  society  itself  by  the  most  sweeping 
reforms  of  modem  times.  And,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  efforts  of  popular 
representation  are  concentrated  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  a  death  struggle  with 
Ministerial  bureaucracy,  all  the  con- 
quests and  acquisitions  achieved  by 
Russia  in  the  course  of  three  hundred 
years  are  challenged  by  the  minor  na- 
tionalities subdued,  but  not  reconciled, 
to  Russian  rule.  And  the  predominant 
people  itself  seems  to  have  entirely  lost 
all  sense  of  national  personality,  and 
all  wish  to  assert  its  claims.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if,  under  these  cir- 


cumstances, the  doings  of  the  new 
Representative  Assembly  should  not 
display,  by  the  side  of  noble  aspira- 
tions and  regenerating  ideas,  the  fea- 
tures of  violence  and  passion,  the  one- 
sided Judgment  and  lack  of  equilib- 
rium, so  characteristic  of  revolutionary 
epochs. 

Every  revolutionary  assembly  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  direct  offspring  of  the  re- 
gime which  it  is  called  to  overthrow: 
it  is  generally  led  by  the  law  of  con- 
trast to  assume  the  counterpart  of  what 
has  been  held  before,  and,  for  this  very 
reason,  acts  on  the  same  plane  with 
its  most  deadly  foe.  Oppression 
engenders  violence^  centralism— dis- 
ruptive tendencies,  privilege— levelling 
schemes,  militarism— pacificism.  This 
spirit  of  contradiction  does  not  con- 
duce to  high  statesmanship;  but  it 
is  not  such  statesmanship  that  seems 
wanted  in  the  beginnings  of  a  revolu- 
tion, but  the  action  of  elementary 
forces.  Only  when  those  have  spent 
themselves  to  a  certain  extent,  the  con- 
scious, scheming  agencies  of  political 
forethought  begin  to  assert  their  right 

Quite  apart  from  the  complexity  of 
the  thousand  and  one  questions  accu- 
mulated before  the  Duma,  from  the  im- 
patient cravings  of  classes  and  groups 
pressing  for  recognition  and  satisfac- 
tion at  the  same  time,  there  is  the  ini- 
tial difficulty  of  dealing  with  an  im- 
possible and  yet  legally  powerful  Gov- 
ernment A  new  authority  has  to  be 
created  at  all  costs  in  the  place  of  the 
old  bankrupt  one,  which  nevertheless 
holds  the  field  in  a  formal  and  mate- 
rial sense.  And  this  task  has  to  be  ef- 
fected by  means,  not  of  a  civil  war,  if 
possible,  but  of  parliamentary  action. 
Georg  Brandes  declared  once  that  the 
Russian  crest— the  double-headed  eagle 
—reminded  him  of  one  of  those  double- 
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beaded  monsters  wbictL,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  are  sometimes  brought 
into  tbe  world.  The  irreverent  com- 
parison turns  out  to  be  a  prediction. 
In  Its  present  political  condition,  tbe 
Russian  Enipire  bas  certainly  two 
beads  and  two  brains;  and  tbe  result 
of  tbis  monstrous  duplication  is  tbe 
paralysis  of  tbe  wbole  system. 

Before  reviewing  tbe  chief  acts  of 
tbe  Duma  during  tbe  first  month  of  its 
existence,  let  us  glance  at  its  leading 
groups  and  parties,  and  try  to  realize 
some  of  their  psychical  peculiarities. 
In  a  sensed  tbe  Duma  consists,  not  of 
several  parties,  but  of  one.  There  is 
hardly  any  other  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  has  put  on  record  so  many 
unanimous  votes.  Men  coming  from 
the  most  different  comers  of  an  im- 
mense Empire,  men  who  have  nothing 
in  common  as  to  social  standing,  educa- 
tion, manners,  men  who  can  hardly 
understand  each  other's  speech,  have 
again  and  again  joined  in  almost  unan- 
imous resolutions  when  they  were 
asked  to  condemn  tbe  policy  of  tbe 
Government  The  faint  disagreement 
of  some  seven  or  ten  out  of  a  House 
of  four  hundred,  on  some  of  these  oc- 
casions, only  served  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  tbe  overwhelming  predomi- 
nance of  the  spirit  of  opposition.  The 
Duma  is  at  one  as  an  Opposition  group; 
and  discord  begins  only  when  it  is  not 
faced  by  a  Government  which  seems 
to  possess  a  magical  power  of  remov- 
ing all  dissensions  from  its  midst 

And  yet,  while  tbe  country  was  still 
in  tbe  preparatory  stage  of  elections, 
there  was  an  abundant  crop  of  com- 
binations calling  themselves  parties: 
one  could  easily  reckon  up  some  nine- 
teen or  twenty  of  these.  Where  are 
they  now?  Most  have  burst  like  soap 
bubbles;  and  even  those  few  that  sur- 
vive have  generally  shrunk  to  a  very 
small  compass.  The  Extreme  R^ht 
the  Reactionaries,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Duma.      In  order  to  discover 


them  one  bas  to  look  to  the  Ck>uncil  of 
tbe  Empire,  where  some  stalwarts  of 
tbis  stamp  are  still  to  be  observed.  Not 
long  ago  it  was  believed  that  tbe  ma- 
jority of  tbe  peasants  would  send 
staunch  defenders  of  autocracy,  ortho- 
doxy, and  exclusive  nationalism,  to  tbe 
Lower  House;  but  if  such  elements  ex- 
ist among  the  more  backward  of  tbe 
peasants  and  clergymen,  they  have  not 
mustered  strength  to  show  color. 

An  even  more  remarkable  spectacle 
is  presented  by  a  group  which  at  one 
moment  seemed  likely  to  become  tbe 
ruling  party  in  tbe  country— tbe  Octo- 
brists.     By  their  condemnation  of  rev- 
olutionary agitation,  and  their  advocacy 
of  moderate  reforms,  they  seemed  on 
tbe  way  to  attract  most  of  those  who 
have  much  to  lose  by  any  revolution, 
even    tbe    most   unavoidable  one— the 
propertied  and  commercial  classes,  tbe 
well-to^o    among    tbe    peasants.    By 
their    appeafl    to    historical    traditions, 
they  struck  a  note  which  ought  to  have 
found  an  echo  in  tbe  hearts  of  patriotic 
Russians.    As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  tbe  House 
only  a  score  of  men;  and  even  this 
small  number  melted  considerably  in 
the  beat  of  the  first  debates.    We  need 
not  dwell  at  length  on  the  causes  of 
this  defeat      Only  one,  tbe  chief  one, 
has  to  be  noticed,  as  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  attitude  of  their  remnant  in  tbe 
Duma.      A  party  of  moderate  reform 
and  national  tradition  cannot  do  with- 
out a  substantial  national  authority  of 
some    kind.     If    it    is    driven    to   op- 
pose  and   condemn  all   tbe   acts   and 
officials  of  tbe  monarchy  it  wants  to 
support   it   is   left   with   nothing   but 
a    shadow   to   defend.       Indeed,    with 
the  best  of  intentions,  tbe  Octobrists 
have  not  done  much  more  hitherto  in 
tbe  Duma  than  to  cavil  at  some  of  the 
expressions  used  by  their  more  fortu- 
nate competitors  In  their  denunciations 
of  tbe  old  regime  of  bureaucracy.    Nor 
Is  it  less  significant  that  the  party  bas 
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not  even  been  able  to  start  an  influen- 
tial paper  of  its  own.  This  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  cannot  be  ascribed 
either  to  the  inertia  and  blunders  of 
the  leaders,  or  to  a  lack  of  political 
principles  to  fill  up  a  programme.  The 
Moderates  and  Conservatives  of  Rus- 
sia have  no  standing  ground,  because 
the  official  world,  in  whose  keeping 
the  historical  institutions  of  Russia 
still  remain,  is  entirely  devoid  of  moral 
authority;  it  calls  forth  nothing  but 
hatred  and  contempt,  and  casts  a 
blight  on  all  those  who  may  be  sus- 
pected of  a  wish  to  compromise  with 
it  And  so  there  is  nothing  for  Oc- 
tobrists  and  Moderates  but  to  stand 
by,  and  to  join  in  the  vituperations 
which  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  most  numerous  and  influential 
party  of  the  Duma  consists  of  some  150 
Constitutional  Democrats,  the  "Party 
of  the  People's  Freedom,"  as  they 
style  themselves.  They  march  in  ser- 
ried ranks,  and  are  followed  on  all  im- 
portant occasions  by  various  minor 
groups,  which  may  grumble  against  the 
Jacobin  despotism  of  the  cadets,  but 
have,  nevertheless,  to  follow  the  lat- 
ter*s  lead.  This  combination  of  mem- 
bers  may  be  likened  to  the  political 
Radicals  of  Western  parliaments;  and 
any  working  majority  In  the  House 
would  have  to  be  built  upon  this  basis. 
The  central  ideas  of  these  groups  may 
be  summarized  In  the  view  that  Rus- 
sia ought  to  be  governed  by  a  Consti- 
tution of  an  advanced  Western  type, 
and  that  comprehensive  social  reforms 
should  be  carried  out.  If  possible,  by 
parliamentary  means.  The  programme 
of  the  cadets  and  of  their  allies,  mostly 
compiled  from  Western  patterns,  cer- 
tainly contains  many  points  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  country  which  wants  to 
reorganize  its  Institutions  on  a  par- 
liamentary basis.  At  the  same  time, 
it  bears  undoubtedly  a  doctrinaire 
stamp;  it  Is  bookish  in  its  origin,  and 
does  not  take  sufficiently  into  account 


the  peculiar  conditions  in  which  po- 
litical work  has  to  be  achieved  in  Rus- 
sia. Practice  will  undoubtedly  en- 
force many  limitations;  and,  in  fact,  the 
cadets  have  already  had  to  pull  up  in 
many  respects  after  their  enthusiastic 
rush  at  the  elections.  But  the  object 
lessons  of  the  future  will  have  to  be 
paid  for,  and,  presumably,  very  dearly. 
There  Is  another  weak  side  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cadets,  which  is  perhaps 
even  more  harmful  than  their  doc- 
trinairlsm— I  mean  their  connection 
with  the  revolutionaries.  If  the  Mod- 
erates are  crippled  by  their  leanings 
towards  a  monarchy,  which  of  late 
has  done  nothing  but  disgrace  the 
country  it  Is  called  to  represent,  the 
policy  of  the  cadets  is  vitiated  by  the 
obligations  contracted  by  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  revolutionary  movement. 
Although  parliamentarians  abstaining 
from  actual  revolt,  they  have  to 
threaten  the  Government  with  the 
prospect  of  revolt;  and  they  are  sincere 
when  they  .declare  that  they  stand 
nearer  to  the  Socialists  and  Terrorists 
than  to  the  officials  and  soldiers  who 
have  to  keep  up  the  existing  order. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  and 
ambiguous  position;  and  if  the  cadet 
party  were  ever  entrusted  with  the 
functions  of  government,  it  would  not 
flnd  it  very  easy  to  cancel  some  of  its 
present  declarations. 

Another  important  party  is  formed 
by  the  deputies  of  the  so-called  Labor 
group.  Some  100  in  number,  they  are 
chiefly  peasants,  but  include  also  the 
few  artisans  who  have  got  into  the 
Duma.  They  come  from  the  millions 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  upper 
hundred  thousand  with  invincible  dis- 
trust, and  would  not  scruple  one  mo- 
ment to  destroy  their  artificial  prepon- 
derance. They  do  not  make  much 
difference  between  the  varieties  of 
"gentlemen,"  and  are  not  more  lenient 
to  the  Liberals  among  the  latter  than 
to  th^  Conservatives.      The  leaders  of 
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the  group  are  a  good  deal  In  advance 
of  its  bulk  in  their  political  viewa— 
some  of  them  are  downright  Socialists. 
But  all  are  bent  on  an  agrarian  reform 
which  would  give  the  land  to  those  who 
till  it;  and  a  radical  reorganization  of 
labor  is  bound  to  follow  on  this.  The 
group  is  even  more  important  on  ac- 
count of  the  interests  and  influences  it 
represents,  than  of  the  part  it  takes  In 
the  debates  and  divisions  of  the  Duma. 
It  stands  in  direct  touch  with  the  rural 
population,  and  is  frequently  ap- 
proached by  the  lower  classes  in  the 
provinces  as  to  their  grievances  and 
claims.  The  weak  point  in  this  case  is 
the  uncertainty  of  the  dispositions  of 
the  majority  of  the  peasants  in  regard 
to  Constitutional  questions.  Many  of 
them  are  disinclined  to  adopt  any 
course  which  would  lead  to  a  breach 
with  the  Tsar,  and  care  more  for  eco- 
nomic concessions  than  for  political 
rights.  Yet  the  Socialist  leaders  have 
succeeded  hitherto  in  manoeuvring  their 
host  according  to  their  plans,  and  of 
placing  it  in  position  considerably  to 
the  left  of  the  cadets. 

One  more  combination  has  to  be  no- 
ticed—the so-called  Autonomist  group, 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  all 
the  minor  nationalities  of  the  Empire, 
and  oC  a  good  many  Russians;  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  Baltic  Letts  and  Esths, 
Jews,  Ukralna  Russians,  Join  to  further 
their  divers  national  aspirations;  the 
Caucasian  and  Siberian  deputies  are  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  combination;  and 
even  Great  Russians,  inclining  towards 
the  widest  decentralization  and  federal- 
ism, will  support  it  The  political  and 
social  creeds  of  the  members  of  this 
club  are  entirely  diverse.  Some  are  So- 
cial Democrats,  others  Radicals  of  the 
cadet  type,  others  again  Conservatives; 
all  remain  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  fractions  representing  their  differ- 
ent opinions  In  the  Duma,  and  would 
speak  and  vote  against  each  other  on 
many  vital  questions.      The  one  link 


uniting  them  is  the  pledge  to  serve  tbe 
development  of  autonomous  institutions 
for  the  nationalities  of  the  Empire.  In 
this  case  again  the  club,  thou|^  lacking 
in  cohesion,  draws  its  importance  from 
the  ties  which  unite  it  to  the  popula- 
tions it  represents.  Its  action  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  only 
when  the  time  comes  for  framing  pro- 
vincial administrations,  but  also  in  all 
the  questions  in  which  the  nationalities 
of  the  Empire  present  a  considerable 
variety  of  conditions— and  this  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal 

Besides  all  these  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  groups,  there  is  a  large  floatln^r 
population  of  independent  members, 
*'Savages*'  as  they  are  styled  in  Ger- 
many, who  flock  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  according  to  the  inspirations  of  the 
moment— again  a  characteristic  feature 
of  an  incipient  political  assembly,  in 
which  the  dividing  lines  are  not  yet 
sharply  drawn,  and  feelings  come  to 
play  a  greater  part  than  settled 
convictions. 

Such  are  the  main  lines  of  existing- 
parties  and  groups.  Some  modifica- 
tions are  likely  to  ensue,  and  announce 
themselves  already  in  the  distance.  A 
cleavage  in  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic party  is  always  threatening,  if 
the  bulk  of  the  party  has  to  effect 
a  marked  evolution  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left;  In  fact,  the  agrarian  dis- 
cussion has  already  caused  the  seces- 
sion of  a  couple  of  members,  who,  be- 
ing convinced  individualists,  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  line  taken  by  the  party. 
Eventually  such  secessions  may  lead  to 
a  strengthening  of  the  Octobrists  by 
the  right  wing  of  the  cadets.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  yet  remote  even- 
tuality of  the  Constitutional  Democrats 
being  enlisted  as  a  Government  party, 
they  would  probably  have  to  give  up 
some  of  their  advanced  people  to  the 
Extreme  Left  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Socialists  of  the  Extreme  Left  are 
much   too  strong  }n  their  views   and 
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methods  to  continue  very  long  in  their 
alliance  with  the  peasants,  and  are 
bound  to  form  an  independent  fac- 
tion. But  the  more  attentively  one 
waters  the  course  of  events  In  the 
Duma,  the  clearer  it  gets  to  be  to  what 
extent  Its  debates  and  decisions  are  de- 
termined by  outside  influences— by  the 
action  of  the  Court  and  of  the  officials 
in  one  sense,  by  the  action  of  the  street 
and  of  the  rustics  in  another  sense. 
The  hatred  of  officials,  the  fear  of  the 
army,  the  outbreaks  of  agrarian  dis- 
orders and  strikes,  terroristic  outrages 
and  coercion,  react  much  more  on  the 
Duma  than  such  events  and  fe^ings 
would  have  done  in  a  parliament  with 
a  settled  standing,  a  secure  existence,  a 
direct  participation  in  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment, and  established  parties  con- 
scions  of  their  aims  and  past.  This 
fact  makes  prognostics,  based  chiefly 
on  programmes  and\  numbers,  exceed- 
ingly fallacious.  It  would  not  do  to 
ignore  the  pressure  of  pent-up  energies 
which  are  likely  to  give  the  decisive  im- 
pulses to  the  political  evolution  of  the 
next  months.  Suppose  agrarian  dis- 
orders spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  as  is  confidently  predicted, 
or  a  general  strike  of  the  kind  experi- 
enced in  October  breaks  out  again,  or  a 
mutiny  in  the  army  takes  place  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  evident  that  such  facts 
would  force  the  hands  of  the  parties 
concerned;  and,  of  course,  the  longer 
the  double-headed  system  continues, 
the  more  likely  it  gets  to  be  that  such 
events  will  happen.  The  monotonous 
dialogue  between  tiie  Duma  and  the 
Ministry  is  sure  to  be  converted  in  that 
case  into  a  much  more  impassioned 
drama.  Still,  what  has  already  been 
said  and  done  in  the  Tauris  Palace  is 
not  without  profound  meaning;  and  I 
may  be  aUowed  to  dwell  on  some  of  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  first 
month  of  the  Duma's  activity.  Four 
main  points  have  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count by  any  one  reviewing  this  stage 


of  Russian  parliamentary  history:  the 
amnesty  question,  the  Address  of  the 
Duma  to  the  Emperor,  the  Ministerial 
declaration,  and  the  agrarian  debates. 
These  last  are  the  most  important  of 
the  manifestations  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  last  month; 
but  they  are  still  in  progress,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  them  Justice 
in  a  paper  which  has  to  treat  of  so 
many  other  things.  I  shall  refer  to 
them  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
understand  other  points.  As  it  is,  we 
shall  have  more  than  enough  material 
to  talk  about 

The  first  words  of  free  speech  that 
resounded  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Duma  were  dedicated  to  the  liberation 
of  political  offenders,  of  men  who  had 
committed  actions  deemed  criminal  in 
the  old  order  of  things,  but  meant  to 
open  the  way  for  a  new  order.  The 
impulse  which  dictated  the  impassioned 
appeals  for  an  amnesty,  and  prompted 
educated  Russia  to  demand  an  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  was  cer- 
tainly a  noble  one;  and  it  is  sad  to 
notice  that  It  did  not  find  any  response 
in  the  hearts  of  the  monarch's  official 
advisers.  And  yet,  In  judging  of  the 
real  and  implied  meaning  of  these 
measures,  one  cannot  simply  take  stock 
of  natural  feelings  and  humanitarian 
demonstrations.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  amnesty  problem  Is  a  wider 
one  than  the  majority  of  Russian  Radi- 
cals would  perhaps  be  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge. There  were  two  ways  of 
making  the  claim  of  amnesty  unob- 
jectionable and  Irrefutable.  The  As- 
sembly could  draw  the  line  between 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  suggested  by 
political  idealism,  and  culminating  in 
revolutionary  pn^aganda,  In  unlawful 
publications,  associations,  and  strikes, 
even  in  <^en  riots  and  hand-to-hand 
fighting  on  the  one  hand,  and  premed- 
itated murders  and  terroristic  deeds  on 
the  other;  absolving  the  first,  and  per- 
haps pleading  for  some  mitigation  of 
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punlshmeiit  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
Such  a  course  would  have  amounted  to 
an  admission  of  the  principle  that  there 
are  certain  means  which  no  end  can 
Justify,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  grant 
impunity  for  acts  whidi  strike  at  the 
foundations  <^  society  itself,  which 
place  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  pas- 
sion and  fanaticism.  Such  an  estimate 
would  have  been  reasonable;  but  it 
was  prevented  by  the  state  ot  excite- 
ment to  which  public  opinion  had 
worked  Itself  up.  There  was  another 
possibility  of  making  the  amnesty 
claim  unassailable  on  higher  ground:  it 
might  have  been  directed  to  a  complete 
oblivion  of  all  excesses  committed  in 
the  struggle,  coupled  with  a  reproba- 
tion  of  all  the  motives  suggesting  sudi 
excesses.  This  would  certainly  have 
covered  all  the  transgressions  of  the 
revolutionaries,  even  wilful  murder, 
pillage,  mutiny,  bomb-throwing;  but 
then  the  same  curtain  of  oblivion  would 
have  had  to  fall  ovei*  the  excesses  of 
the  authorities  and  of  their  agents,  com- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  repressing  dis- 
orders, the  misdeeds  of  punitive  expedi- 
tions, of  over-sealous  police  officers,  of 
misguided  *'BIack  Hundreds."  And 
as  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
was  all  along  advocated  in  conjunction 
with  amnesty,  as  a  guarantee  against 
irretrievable  punishment,  the  Duma 
might  have  directed  its  emphatic  pro- 
test against  political  assassination  as 
well  as  against  cruel  executions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  such  a  course  was  sug- 
gested in  the  Duma  and  in  the  Press. 
But  the  decision  of  the  Duma  fell  out 
otherwise.  It  was  exclusively  directed 
agninst  the  murders  ot  coercion,  while 
terrorism  and  revolutionary  brigandage 
were  studiously  overlooked,  or  ex- 
plained away  as  excusable  symptoms 
of  excitement  Indeed  declamations 
about  the  high  moral  standard  of  as- 
sassins, the  difficulty  of  drawing  the 
line  between  a  criminal  and  a  **saint*' 
were    by    no    means    confined    to  the 


speeches  and  writings  of  the  more 
violent  among  the  Radicals.  N<«  do 
the  persons  to  be  amnestied  l>ehave  in 
the  least  like  culprits  seeking  oblivion 
tor  their  acts.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of  defi- 
ance and  triumph  that  their  release  is 
demanded.  No  wonder,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  monarch  and 
his  advisers  are  not  anxious  to  conform 
to  the  imperious  demands  addressed  to 
them.  And  one  may  well  ask  oneself 
whether  such  an  agitation  is  more  cal- 
culated to  adileve  the  rescue  of  the  (^ 
pressed  and  the  condonation  of  of- 
fences, or  to  envenom  civil  strife  and 
to  render  ail  compromise  impossible. 
Hie  formation  of  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate into  the  misdeeds  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  another  st^  in  the  same 
direction.  It  would  be  difficult  not  to 
notice  in  all  these  facts  the  dependence 
of  the  progressive  parties  in  the  Duma 
on  revolutionary  antecedents  and 
forces.  They  are  unable  and  unwlU- 
ing  to  sever  themselves  from  revolu- 
tionary agitation,  because  they  consider 
it  as  their  main  source  of  powmr,  as 
the  steam  wanted  to  fill  the  cylinders 
of  their  engine.  And  yet  they  oug^t 
to  .luiow  that,  by  working  at  such 
high  pressure,  they  run  the  risk  of 
blowing  everything  and  everybody  to 
pieces. 

The  Address  in  answer  to  the  Em- 
peror's speech  is  open  to  another  kind 
of  objection.  It  was  meant  to  embody 
a  comprehensive  statement  about  re- 
forms. Two  questions  arise  at  its 
p^rusaL  Was  it  wise  to  put  forward  a 
kind  of  summary,  the  real  meaning  of 
which  could  certainly  not  be  fathomed 
in  the  course  of  the  three  days  devoted 
to  its  discussion?  Are  the  demands  put 
forward  in  the  Address  worded  in  a 
cautious  and  adequate  manner? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  form  of  the  docu- 
ment was  suggested  by  the  revolution- 
ary temper  pervading  the  nation  and 
the  Assembly  at  the  moment    It  would 
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have  been  oat  of  place  to  urge  consid- 
erations which  in  other  moods  and 
times  might  have  been  self-evident 
enough.  As  the  Temps  very  properly 
put  it,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose,  instead  of  drawing  up  a  gen- 
eral *'Table  of  Contents,"  formidable 
and  vague  at  the  same  time,  to  insist 
on  two  or  three  vital  points,  especially 
on  the  right  of  unfettered  legislation 
and  the  req;>onsibility  of  Ministers.  By 
concentrating  its  efforts  on  these  points, 
the  Duma  mli^t  have  carried  them, 
and  would  have  thereby  won  the  stra- 
tegical key  of  the  whole  position.  Ail 
the  particular  measures  required  would 
have  followed  in  their  time.  And  one 
can  quite  fancy  that  If  the  OctobristB 
had  made  a  resolute  stand  on  the  point 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  ade- 
quately all  the  subjects  included  in  the 
projected  Address,  and  on  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  hastily  assumed 
pledges,  they  would  have  gathered  a 
very  respectable  minority  around  th^n, 
and  might  have  appealed  to  their  fore- 
thought on  many  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion. But  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
either  because  they  were  too  much 
hypnotized  by  thehr  successful  oppo- 
nents, or  else  because  they  were  th«n- 
selves  under  the  delusion  that  a  general 
statement  of  claims  was  useful  and 
necessary.  As  for  the  cadets,  who  took 
the  uncontested  lead  on  this  occasion, 
their  object  was  not  only  to  satisfy  ttiat 
craving  for  wide,  bright  perspectives, 
which  is  one  of  the  psychological  in- 
stincts of  every  revolution.  Tliey 
were  also  anxious  to  connect  political 
and  administrative  reforms  with  the 
agrarian  and  legal  claims  of  the  peas- 
ants. During  the  first  days  of  its  ac- 
tivity, the  new  legislative  assembly 
was  not  sure  how  far  it  would  find  sup- 
port among  the  rural  class  constituting 
the  enormous  majority  of  the  Russian 
people;  and  the  leaders  of  the  progres- 
sive parties  deemed  it  expedient  to  im- 
press on  the  more  l>ackward  meml>ers 


the  intimate  connection  between  the 
different  parts  of  their  reform  pro- 
gramme. These  features  of  the  polit- 
ical situation,  the  wish  to  recruit  allies 
and  to  strike  at  enemies,  gave  the  Ad- 
dress its  specific  character. 

When  we  turn  to  its  contents,  we 
find  that  most  of  the  points  it  touches 
certainly  demand  attention,  and  that, 
although  commonplace  enough  In 
Western  countries,  they  require  definite 
action  on  the  part  of  Russian  legisla- 
tors. Russia  certainly  wants  limita- 
tions of  the  powers  of  its  bureaucracy, 
civic  liberties,  equality  of  all  citisens 
before  the  law^  an  improved  electoral 
system,  popular  education,  a  reform  of 
income  and  expenditure,  constitutional 
rights  for  its  Parliament  But,  when 
such  points  are  broached,  they  ought  to 
be  embodied  In  definite  laws,  in  order 
to  avoid  ambiguity  and  false  hopes. 
Reduced  to  abstract  professions,  they 
are  open  to  objections  from  all  sides. 
Is  it  really  a  settled  thing  that  Russia 
is  to  have,  not  only  manhood  suflTrage, 
but  women's  fmnchlse?  Are  the  peo- 
ple ready  for  It?  The  wording  of  the 
Address  has  the  inconvenience  ot  sug- 
gesting this  radical  solution,  although 
it  was  not  discussed  on  Its  own  merits, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  making  it 
doubtful  whether  women's  suffrage  is 
actually  included.  The  removal  of  all 
disabilities  arising  from  sex  is  pro- 
claimed; but  the  mention  of  women 
In  the  electoral  paragraph  Is  avoided. 
Is  it  a  loophole  or  an  oversight?  Is  the 
declaration  against  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  aimed  against  an  Upper  House 
as  such,  or  against  a  defective  institu- 
tion, as  framed  at  the  present  time? 
In  the  section  about  civic  rights,  these 
are  enumerated  as  inalienable  attri- 
butes, after  the  fashion  of  the  French 
**Rights  of  Man.*'  Bentham's  famous 
objections  to  abstract  fallacies  hold 
good  in  this  case.  Is  the  Duma  sure 
that,  for  instance,  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  a   Repression 
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of  Crimes  Act,  will  never  be  needed? 
Tbat  exceptional  powers  under  a  state 
of  siege  will  never  be  called  into  exist- 
ence? finch  a  conviction  would  be  Uto- 
pian in  the  light  of  what  happens  fre- 
quently in  countries  other  than  Russia; 
and  it  is  especially  dangerous  to  speak 
ambiguously  on  such  points  in  Russia, 
because  it  is  constantly  maintained 
there  that  no  exceptional  measures  of 
coercion  are  ever  needed.  Anyhow, 
the  mere  enumeration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  may  mean  too  much  or  too  little, 
according  to  circumstances.  They  get 
to  be  alive  in  their  definite  setting. 

An  agrarian  reform  based  on  the  ex- 
propriation of  land  belonging  to  the 
State,  the  Imperial  Family,  the  Church, 
the  monasteries  and  private  owners,  is 
announced.  Surely  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility has  been  assumed  on  short 
notice  in  these  few  words.  Are  the 
needs  of  the  peasantry  everywhere  so 
urgent  as  to  necessitate  the  reversal  of 
all  the  existing  conditions  of  property? 
How  far  is  private  ownership  to  sur- 
vive such  a  reform?  What  legislative 
limitations  and  administrative  guidance 
are  to  be  provided,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  pn^er  use  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  such  a  reform?  Are  the  peasants  to 
receive  merely  the  clods  of  soil,  or  also 
the  capital  necessary  for  their  exploita- 
tion? What  standard  of  fairness  can 
be  used  in  fixing  prices  in  the  purchase 
of  land?  Can  the  country  bear  the 
financial  burden  of  such  an  operation? 
What  allowances  will  be  made  for  the 
differences  of  conditions  and  views  ex- 
isting between  various  parts  of  the  Bm- 
pire  in  regard  to  the  agrarian  problem? 
All  these,  and  many  other  questions, 
arise  of  themselves,  and  are  being  hotly 
discussed  even  now.  On  this  or  the 
other  settlement  of  every  one  of  them 
d^end  entirely  different  conceptions 
of  the  projected  reform.  This  being  so, 
it  would  surely  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate to  take  note  of  the  calamitous 
position  of  the  rural  classes  in  many 


parts  of  Russia,  and  to  demand  a  thor- 
ough  settlement  of  the  agrarian  diffi- 
culties, without  committing  oneself  to 
bare  promises  ot  expropriation.  In  this 
one-sided  form,  people  see  the  menace 
to  property  without  seeing  the  urgency 
of  such  a  treatment,  or  the  specific  rem- 
edies  which  will  have  to  be  employed. 

Again,  what  definite  meaning  is  at- 
tached to  the  clause  relating  to  tiie 
military  establishment:  **Mlndful  of  the 
great  hardships  which  the  Army  and 
Fleet  of  Your  Majesty  have  to  endure, 
the  Duma  will  take  care  to  strengthen 
both  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Fleet 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  law  ...*'? 
To  venture  on  such  dangerous  ground 
in  order  to  offer  such  a  liasy  pronounce- 
ment, is  characteristic  of  the  moie  sen- 
timental than  practical  way  in  T^ich 
the  Address  has  been  conceived  and 
elaborated.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
*'Righto  of  Man,"  the  Address  of  the 
Duma  is  an  introduction  to  revolution, 
rather  than  to  peaceful  legislation.  It 
contains  nothing  intrinsically  false;  in 
fact,  all  its  maxims  are  noble  abstrac- 
tions. The  great  and  real  problem  is 
to  provide  them  with  fiesh  and  blood,  to 
embody  them  in  working  instituticms. 

One  thing  has  certainly  to  be  said  in 
explanation  and  defence  of  the  action 
of  the  Duma.  It  was  directly  insti- 
gated by  the  Qovemment  Hie  position 
of  the  latter  was  defined  in  ttie  Statute 
of  March  5th,  and  the  Fundamental 
Laws  of  May  0th;  and  it  was  reasserted 
in  the  Ministerial  Declaration  of  May 
26th.  This  last  concerns  us  more  im- 
mediately, as  it  was  framed  as  a  di- 
rect rejoinder  to  the  Address  of  the 
Duma.  Even  compared  with  Count 
Witters  speech  in  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  it  was  a  most  pitiable  per- 
formance. The  cardinal  questions  of 
unfettered  legislation,  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Fundamental  Laws,  of  a  Re^>onsi- 
ble  Ministry,  were  simply  brushed 
aside  by  a  mere  reference  to  these  same 
F\indamental   Laws.    As  to  the  agra- 
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rian  problem,  the  sanctity  of  private 
property  was  proclaimed,  as  If  the  mere 
enunciation  of  this  principle  were  suffi- 
cient to  nip  in  the  bud  all  schemes  of 
expropriation  and  land-purdiase.  On 
the  question  of  civic  rights,  the  Minis- 
try had  nothing  to  bring  forward  but 
lamentations  about  the  bad  times,  the 
murders  and  riots;  as  if  again  the  Gk>v- 
emment  had  not  lost  all  credit  for  its 
endeavors  to  maintain  a  certain  kind 
of  order  by  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  way 
in  which  it  had  acquitted  itself  of  this 
task.  As  a  Liberal  weekly  aptly  ex- 
pressed it,  the  preposterous  character 
of  the  Premier's  declaration  ccmsists 
less  in  the  opposition  to  popular  de- 
mands, than  in  the  utter  Inability  <^ 
the  Ministers  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion in  whidi  they  have  placed  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  country. 

What  followed  was  still  more  as- 
tounding. After  having  been  brow- 
beaten by  one  and  all  of  the  speakers 
who  addressed  the  Duma  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  Ministry  still  cling  to  tiielr 
seats,  and  continue  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
red  flag  inciting  the  Assembly  to  fury. 
In  any  other  country  but  Russia,  one  of 
two  things  would  have  happened;  either 
the  Ministry  would  have  retired,  or 
else  the  Duma  would  have  been  dis- 
solved. Neither  of  these  eventualities 
has  taken  place  in  Russia.  It  is  evi- 
dently thought  possible  and  useful  to 
have  two  violently  opposed  govern- 
mental centres  in  the  country:  a  Minis- 
try without  a  shadow  of  moral  author- 
ity, and  a  Parliament  bereft  of  the 
means  to  exert  practical  authority. 
And  this  at  the  very  time  when  the 
whole  country  is  seething  with  unrest 
and  excitement 

Such  a  situation  cannot  endure  for 
ever.  It  is  bound  to  lead  to  further 
steps  on  the  road  of  revolution.  This 
revolution  turns  out  to  be  a  chronic 
instead  of  an  acute  one;  but  it  is  not 
less  genuine  for  that  Indeed  it  is 
more  dangerous,   because,   instead   of 


proceeding  by  way  of  a  sharp,  surgical 
operation,  it  acts  by  small  shocks,  and 
is  not  arrested  by  the  gradual  weaken- 
ing of  the  patient  The  greatest  danger 
of  all  would  be  to  remain  in  the  bane 
of  the  dualistlc  helplessness  which  para- 
lyses the  action  of  the  central  appara- 
tus. One  expedient  only  seems  avail- 
able at  present  in  order  to  get  with 
least  danger  out  of  the  deadlock  cre- 
ated by  the  blunders  and  misdeeds  of 
tiie  past  The  ruling  class  must  be 
regenerated  by  the  introduction  of  new 
blood;  and  such  a  regeneration  can 
only  come  from  one  side,  namely  from 
the  majority  of  the  Duma,  or,  to  speak 
mcHre  correctly,  from  the  majority  of  its 
educated  members.  This  means,  of 
course,  a  surrender  of  the  Government 
to  the  cadets,  who,  for  all  tiielr  fallings, 
are  still  the  most  coherent  and  enlight- 
ened group  in  the  Assembly.  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  dwell  on  the 
weak  sides  of  this  particular  party,  and 
to  critclse  their  views;  but  one  need 
not  belong  to  a  party  in  order  to  recog- 
nize that  it  has  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  government  Quite  apart  from 
questions  of  Ministerial  responsibility, 
three  facts  are  quite  patent  to  any  one 
who  has  eyes  to  see.  Hie  bureaucratic 
milieu  Is  mentally  exhausted,  and,  be- 
sides, has  rendered  itself  so  hateful, 
that  it  could  not  continue  in  power, 
even  if  it  were  not  composed  of  incapa- 
ble and  corrupt  time-servers.  The  con- 
servative groups  of  society  have  no 
standing  ground  at  a  time  when  the 
cry  Is  for  a  root-and-branch  reform. 
Further  lingering  in  a  state  of  indeci- 
sion serves  only  to  increase  confusion, 
and  to  strengthen  the  downright  revo- 
lutiouary  forces.  Therefore,  the  sooner 
the  staff  of  professors  and  lawyers 
which  has  been  pushed  forward  by 
the  last  elections  assumes  governmental 
authority  and  responsibility,  the  sooner 
we  shall  get  to  some  kind  of  settle- 
ment When  made  responsible,  they  will 
have  to  acquire  many  habits  of  mind  in 
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which  they  have  hitherto  been  ecmspic- 
uously  lacking.  They  will  have  to  devise 
some  protection  for  order,  economic  in- 
terests, and  culture,  Instead  of  con- 
centrating their  efforts  on  the  work  of 
pulling  down  existing  arrangements. 
Should  they  entirely  fall  to  realize  the 
duties  of  such  a  new  position,  they  will 
be  estimated  according  to  their  real 
value,  and  will  have  to  make  way  for 
others,  instead  of  being  credited  with 
a  supposed  and  never  verified  capacity 
of  doing  great  things.  Such  a  change 
would  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  Con- 
servatives, because  it  would  liberate 
them  from  the  inaction  imposed  by  the 

Tlw  Iiid«p«idtnt  BtTl«w. 


supremacy   of   an   entirely   impossible 
officialism. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  ho^ir 
far  the  impetus  of  destructive  forces 
would  be  stopped,  even  by  such  a  meas- 
ure as  the  creation  of  a  government 
with  the  help  of  the  Radical  bourgeois. 
Anyhow,  it  Is  the  only  course  whlcli 
has  any  chance  of  succeeding.  This 
may  almost  be  a  reason  for  its  not 
being  adopted,  in  the  present  state  of 
perversity  which  characterizes  the  de- 
cisions and  actions  of  the  powers  that 
be  in  Russia.  The  unfortunate  coun- 
try is  like  a  ship  on  the  high  seas 
which  has  broken  her  rudder. 

Paul  Vinogradoff. 


"SOFT  SIENA"  AND  HER  CHILDREN. 


'Tou  are  going  to  Italy,  mademoi- 
selle? You  will  visit  the  churches? 
Ah!  there  you  will  indeed  find  the  Dio 
Pa4re,  but  you  must  not  be  shocked." 
The  speaker  was  an  old  French  lady 
with  whom  some  years  ago  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  travel  on  the  long  road  from 
Paris  to  Rome.  "You  English,  you 
Protestants,''  she  continued  in  explana- 
tion of  a  speech  which,  launched  sud- 
denly from  the  other  end  of  an  empty 
railway  carriage,  sounded  enigmatic, 
"you  put  on  your  best  clothes  and  you 
go  to  your  church  once  in  a  week,  and 
there  c*e8t  /fnt,  you  liave  too  much  re- 
spect to  be  happy.  We  others  in 
France— well,  at  least  we  speak  of  the 
Bon  Dieu—we  are  more  at  home;  but  in 
Italy,"  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  ex- 
pressively and  reverted  to  her  original 
phrase— "in  Italy  it  is  the  Dio  Padre 
indeed.  Tliere,  mademoiselle,  you  will 
find  no  reverence,  as  you  understand 
it,  V0U8  autres.  The  churches  are  the 
playgrounds,  the  nurseries  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  resting-places  of  the  mothers." 
I  suggested  that  the  Idea  was  charm- 
ing, but  madame  waved  my  observa- 


tions aside  with  a  derisive  little  laugh 
at  what  she  evidently  felt  to  be  the 
futility  of  explaining  to  my  Anglican 
comprehension  the  familiar  terms  upon 
which  the  people  of  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially the  children,  stand  to  their  Crea- 
tor. Her  remarks  have  very  often  re- 
curred to  my  mind,  but  I  have  seldom 
felt  the  truth  of  them  more  irresistibly 
than  one  afternoon,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Siena. 

A  service  was  proceeding  with  some 
apparent  pomp  and  ceremony.  At  all 
events,  the  ardibishop  was  officiating  in 
gorgeous  vestments  and  attended  by 
the  usual  servitors.  In  the  body  of  the 
cathedral,  which  was  nearly  empty, 
was  that  complete  air  of  detachment 
from  whatever  might  be  going  forward 
at  the  High  Altar  generally  to  be  no- 
ticed in  Italian  churches.  A  few  sight- 
seers, German  and  English,  strolled 
about  with  their  inevitable  Baedekers, 
and  explained  to  one  another  in  audible 
whispers  the  beauty  and  the  anatomy 
of  the  lions  which  support  Pisano's 
wonderful  pulpit  Near  the  great  west 
door  a  baby  was  making  her  first  val- 
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iant  eBsays  to  walk  unassisted,  patter- 
ing noisily,  with  an  occasionai  soft  tbud 
as  she  fell  on  the  wooden  covering  of 
the  mosaic  pavement    In  a  comer  an 
admiring    grandmother    muttered    ab- 
sently   over    her    beads,    whilst    she 
proudly  watched  the  child's  progress. 
A  few  rows  of  benches  In  front  of  the 
altar  were  occupied  by  a  handful  of 
women  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  But 
upon  the  front  bench  was  the  one  gen- 
uinely interested  member  of  the  con- 
gregation.   He  was  an  extremely  small 
boy,  who  mi^t  have  been  five,  but  his 
pinafore  and  tunic  proclaimed  him  no 
older.      With  breathless  attention  his 
keen  little  eyes  followed  every  move- 
ment of  the  archbishop  and  his  assist- 
ants.     That  he   was   immensely   im- 
pressed there  could  be  no  doubt,  and 
when  the  little  acolyte,  not  so  many 
years  older  than  himself,  and  perhaps 
an  intimate  friend,   held  up  a  silken 
cushion  to  receive  the  archbishop's  mi- 
tre, his  feelings  altogether  got  the  bet- 
ter of  him.    Sliding  suddenly  from  his 
seat,   he  sped  with  the  heavy-footed, 
sideway  gallop  peculiar  to  young  chil- 
dren across  the  steps  of  the  choir,  and 
disappeared  through  the  leather-covered 
door,  which  closed  with  a  bang  behind 
him.    In  another  minute,  however,  he 
reappeared,  dragging   by  the  hand   a 
brother  quite  considerably  smaller  than 
himself.    Together  they  returned  across 
the  steps,  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
archbishop,  with  a  great  clatter  of  stout 
boots  on  the  marble,  but  without  ap- 
pearing to  attract  the  smallest  notice 
either  from  the  priests  or  the  congrega- 
tion.    The  smaller  boy  was  then  care- 
fully hoisted  and  bumped  down  upon 
the  bench   by  his  elder  brother,  who 
scrambled  up  beside  him,  and  in  silent 
and     absorbed      concentration      they 
watched  the  remainder  of  a  ceremony 
which  had  evidently  been  considered  al- 
together too  fascinating  for  one  unself- 
ish-minded baby  to  enjoy  alone.    Well, 
here  at  all  events  the  Dio  Padre  was  re- 


ceiving in  His  own  house  a  meed  of  at- 
tention which,  if  familiar,  was  also 
extremely  heartfelt! 

The  service  over  and  the  last  long 
stare  bestowed  upon  the  archiepiscopal 
vestments  before  they  vanished  into  the 
sacristy,  the  little  boys  raced  heavily 
down  the  nave  to  join  the  baby,  who 
by  this  time,  weary  with  much  exer- 
cise, had  fallen  asleep  upon  the 
pavement 

The  majestic  interior  of  the  cathedral 
has  undoubtedly  proved  to  be  a  con- 
venient day  nursery  for  the  children 
of  Siena.  Here  in  the  cool  twili^t, 
under  a  grove  of  mighty  black  and 
white  columns,  they  may  safely  play  on 
wet  days  and  fine,  whilst  their  parents 
work  in  the  fields  and  in  the  factories. 
They  need  no  better  protector  than  the 
old  crone  who  sits  at  the  great  west 
door,  and  with  her  hand  stretched  per- 
sistently out  to  each  passing  visitor  ap- 
pears to  claim  some  proprietary  ri^t 
to  the  treasures  within. 

But  it  is  not  only  inside  the  cathedral 
that  the  children  are  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  life  of  Siena,  so  integral 
a  part,  one  might  almost  say,  of  her 
very  stonework.  Passing  out  of  the 
west  door,  under  the  gorgeous  many- 
colored  facade,  on  to  the  sunny  piazza, 
you  will  find  the  diUd  life  of  Sleua,  the 
child  life  of  the  open  streets,  is  in  no- 
wise to  be  entirely  evaded. 

"Say  Largo,  but  do  not  lose  your  tem- 
per," is  the  admirable  advice  set  forth 
in  a  certain  little  phrase  book,  and  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  English  trav- 
ellers in  Italy  when  beset  by  beggars. 
In  Siena  there  are  comparatively  few 
beggars.  The  fairest  of  hill  cities  has 
known  how  to  build  up  a  new  commer- 
cial prosperity  upon  her  mediaeval  foun- 
dations as  well  as  she  has  known 
how  to  preserve  her  mediaeval  mys- 
tery and  charm.  And  In  the  course  of 
centuries  she  has  learnt  also  how  to 
provide  for  her  poor.  From  the  found- 
ling babies  In  the  convent  of  San  Se- 
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bastiano  to  the  old  men  in  the  large, 
airy  rooms  of  the  Campansa— a  notable 
poorhoase— the  needy  of  Siena  and  the 
Borroundlng  country  have  ample  provl- 
siOD  made  for  them,  and  if.  there  are 
8til]  beggars  in  Siena,  it  is  because  beg- 
ging is  the  most  lucratiYe  profession  in 
Italy.  But  if  there  are  few  beggars, 
there  are  many  children.  They  can 
only,  indeed,  be  compared  to  the  pi- 
geons of  Venice.  As  easy  is  it  to  cross 
the  Piazza  of  St  Mark's  unmolested  by 
a  fluttering  crowd  of  supplicants,  as  to 
saunter  ttirough  the  streets  of  Siena 
when  the  schools  are  let  loose  without 
being  followed  by  a  little  human  flock 
with  soft  eyes  and  softer  voices,  the 
eternal  burden  of  whose  song  is  frai^ 
cobolli  *€sPierL  It  is  some  years  now 
since  the  mania  for  collecting  postage 
stamps  swept  like  a  tidal  wave  over 
the  youth  of  Italy.  In  the  majority  of 
places  it  has  to  a  great  extent  receded, 
but  in  Siena,  soft,  frivolous  Siena,  it 
has  apparently  come  to  stay,  and  no- 
where hasi  the  demand  been  more  in- 
sistent Cross  the  piazza  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  pass  under  the  mighty  arches 
of  the  vast  uuflnished  nave,  the  shaft 
of  the  window  seeming  to  pierce  the 
blue  of  heaven  itself,  and  so  down  the 
steps  by  the  baptistry— that  graceful 
flight  of  steps  up  which  the  little  Virgin 
in  her  blue  gown  'should  surely  be  seen 
mounting  shyly  to  hef  presentation  in 
the  Temple.  All  the  way,  if  you  do  not 
spurn  them,  you  will  find  the  children 
following — at  a  distance,  for  they  are 
not  as  a  rule  aggressive,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  in  deadly  earnest 
One  of  the  more  rabid  of  these  young 
collectors  is  carrying  his  stamp  book, 
which  he  is  anxious  to  display  upon 
the  slightest  possible  encouragement 
Quite  IndifiTerent  is  he  to  the  self-evi- 
dent fact  that  it  is  market  day,  that 
the  narrow  street  between  the  palaces 
is  already  over  full,  that  a  newsvender 
is  determined  to  be  the  most  prominent 
person  in  the  foreground,  and  has  al- 


ready   collected    an   interested    crowd 
about  him  upon  the  very  spot  which  the 
boy  has  chosen.    Equally  indifferent  is 
he  to  the  imminent  and  perpetual  risk 
run  by  himself  and  his  sympa^etic  au- 
dience from  the  little  carriages  driven 
at  reckless  speed  through  the  steep, 
paved  streets  of  a  city  long  governed 
by  its  nobles,  where  the  lives  of  the 
cofUadini  were  of  small  account   and 
where  the  tradition  died  hard  that  only 
the  rulers  were  allowed  to  drive.    Until 
they  are  close  upon  him  he  ignores  the 
plodding,  relentless  tread  of  a  couple 
of  huge  white  oxen,  their  wide  horns 
sweeping  clear  the  street  from  wall  to 
wall,  and  behind  them  a  long,  swaying 
wagon,  piled  up  with  sweet  green  grass 
and  many-colored  flowers  fresh  from 
the  hayflelds  below  the  city.     A  sudden 
dive  into  an  open  doorway,  dragging, 
if  your  heart  be  not  of  stone,  the  young 
philatelist  with  you,  by  no  means  im- 
pedes the  latter's  flow  of  polite  elo- 
quence.    If  you  have  ever  been  a  child 
—and  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  tills 
privilege  is  granted  to  everybody  in  its 
fulness  of  joy— you  will  by  now  have 
plunged   your  hand   into  your  pocket 
in  search  of  the  last  English  letter.    If 
you  draw  a  blank,  the  ultimatum   is 
probably  accepted  with  cheerful  resig- 
nation, for  these  children  are  easily  sat- 
isfled    with   a    little   good-natured   as- 
sumption of  interest  on  the  part  of  their 
prey.     One  brown,  soft-faced  boy  with 
black  eyes,   more  audacious  than   his 
companions,  may,  however,  plant  him- 
self in  the  path  of  his  English  victim. 
His  pleading  voice  Is  hushed  almost  to 
a  whisper,  for  his  schoolfellows  must 
on  no  account  share  In  so  venturesome 
a  suggestion.    If  there  are  no  stamps 
to-day,  will  there  be  stamps  to-morrow? 
Should  he,  Giovanni,  come  to  the  hotel? 
But  here,  If  you  are  wise,  the  worm 
will  turn,  a  state  of  veritable  siege  rls- 
fng  l>efore  your  mental   vision.      No, 
certainly  not!    If  there  are  stamps,  and 
Oiovanni,  if  that  be  his  name,  is  to  be 
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met  with,  he  may  possibly  have  them, 
but  not  at  the  hotel,  and  no  promises! 
Forthwith,  not  knowing  Giovanni  and 
his  Idnd,  you  will  go  light-heartedly  on 
your  way  and  forget  his  existence, 
whilst  the  boy  shoulders  his  bag  of 
boolcs  and  trots  offy  content  and  sub- 
missiye.  You  may  be  churlish  enough 
to  say  Largo— ot  which,  however,  not 
the  slightest  notice  will  be  talcen— but 
you  will  probably  not  find  it  easy  to 
lose  your  temper  in  t&ce  of  such  sunny 
insistence. 

Was  it  perhaps,  this  very  insistence, 
this  amiable  refusal  to  know  wh^i 
they  were  beaten,  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Caused  the  people  of  Siena,  that 
stronghold  of  the  Ghibellines,  to  be 
held  up  to  scorn  by  the  strenuous 
Guelfs  of  Florence  for  the  frivolity  of 
their  temperament?  Dante  speaks  of 
the  ffente  vana,  the  vain  folk  of  a  city 
which  at  that  time  may  have  been  ag- 
gressive in  its  prosperity,  and  not  least 
so  to  the  Florentine  exile.  Fazio  degll 
Uberti,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  another 
side  to  the  frivolity  of  his  native  city, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  being  full  **of 
charming  women  and  courteous  men*'; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  this 
mediaeval  charm  and  courtesy,  allied 
with  certain  other  qualities,  inherited 
possibly  from  Ghibelline  ancestors,  sur- 
vives in  the  p<H)ulation  of  Siena  at  the 
present  day. 

The  woman  selling  her  picture  post- 
cards in  the  little  shop  by  the  post- 
office  will  murmur  Pass^enzon-iiazienza 
if  the  desired  point  of  view  is  not  in- 
stantly forthcoming.  Every  church  and 
every  picture  is  well  known  to  her,  but 
she  regards  with  kindly  tolerance  the 
forestiere's  apparent  ignorance  of  the 
treasures  of  her  town.  The  septuage- 
narian who  fulfils  the  work  of  two 
housemaids  in  the  pewiane  up  the 
street,  waiting  hand  and  foot,  some- 
times with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
upon  the  English  visitors,  will  never 
fall  with  her  gentle  "^  nulla,  Hgnora,  i 


ntfiia,'*  when  thanked  for  the  heaviest 
of  her  services.  But  it  is  in  the  Palazzo 
del  €k>vemo,  that  imposing  palace  with 
Its  grand  facade  of  horses'  heads  in 
wrought  iron,  built  for  the  family  of 
the  Piccolominl,  that  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  types  of  Siena,  past  and 
present,  is  still  to  be  found.    The  libra- 
rian who  watches  with  zealous  personal 
attachment  over  seventy-two  rooms  o< 
archives,  documents,  and  other  price- 
less treasures  connected  with  the  whole 
history  and  the  art  of  Siena  Is  very  old 
and  very  lame,  but  he  appears  to  pos- 
sess in  a  marked  degree  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  Slenese  temperament— a 
gentle  courtesy  and  a  very  light-hearted 
obstinacy.      Whilst    the    English    an- 
tiquary in  the  partyi  he  is  conducting 
clamors  to   be   shown   the   land   con- 
tracts of  the  fifteenth  century  which 
happen  to  be  stored  at  least  six  rooms 
in    front,    this    aged   cicerone    merely 
counsels  patience,  and  continues  to  dis- 
play, with  Infinite  pride,  the  marriage 
contracts  of  Slenese  maidens   in  the 
glorious  days  of  the  rule  of  the  Nine, 
just  a  century  earlier.     He  will  expa- 
tiate for  a  full  half-hour  upon  those 
days  of  prodigal  splendor  and  prosper- 
ity   under    the    Guelf    predominance. 
Days  when  the  greatest  builders  and 
sculptors  of  the  early  fourteenth  cen- 
tury worked  for  the  honor  and  glwy 
of  Siena;  when  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, which  was  so  far  to  outshine  its 
neighbor  in  Florence,  was  planned  and 
partially    reared;    when    a    school    of 
painting  arose  led  by  Ducclo  dl  Buonin- 
segna,  which  also  bid  fair  to  rival  the 
more  famous  one  of  the  neighboring  re- 
public.    Days  before  the  plague  came 
to  cut  short  the  building,  to  bring  woe 
and  desolation  for  six  long  months  to 
the  gen^  vana,  from  whldi  they  only 
emerged  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
one  tyrant  after  another,  until  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  city  capitulated 
to  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany.    All  this  and 
more  the  antiquary  will  have  to  listen 
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to  before  be  will  see  bis  land  contracts; 
and  tbe  American  lady  wbo  demands  to 
see  a  letter  written  by  St  Catberine 
will  be  courteously  reproved  and  told 
tbat,  wbatever  may  be  asserted  to  tbe 
contrary,  Santa  Caterina  never  learnt 
to  write  berself  at  all  Tbat  is  bis 
view,  and  sbe  must  abide  by  it  Before 
sbe  is  sbown  out,  bowever,  sbe  will  be 
allowed  to  look  at  a  precious  document 
concerning  tbe  canonization  of  tbe  Saint 
in  tbe  bandwriting  of  tiie  famous  Pic- 
colomini  Pope,  Plus  tbe  Second. 

In  Siena,  it  bas  been  truly  said  by  a 
modem  Italian  writer,  **tbe  life  of  tbe 
Middle    Ages    still    palpitates,    every 
stcme  still  jealously  preserves  and  re- 
peats tbe  voice  of  its  lost  grandeur/' 
And  not  tbe  least  of  tbe  legacies  of  tbis 
grandeur  is  tbe  peculiar  atmospbere  of 
tranquil  prosperity  wbicb  pervades  tbe 
city  even  to  tbe  present  day.    A  quality 
of  gentle  and  persistent  gaiety,  wbicb 
never  seems  to  bave  deserted  tbe  Sien- 
ese   tbrougbout   all   tbe   cbanges   and 
cbances  of  tbelr  stormy  bistory,  may 
be  partly  responsible  for  tbis  sustained 
air  of  prosperity.    Tbis  gentle  gaiety 
certainly  found  its  way  into  tbeir  pic- 
tures.  lActa  scuda  fra  lieto  popolo,  so 
tbe  scbool  of  Sienese  painting  bas  been 
described  by  Lanzi.     Tbe  abundant  use 
of  gold  leaf  dear  to  tbese  early  paint- 
ers no  doubt  belped  to  convey  tbat  im- 
pression of  blitbeness;  and  wbere  else 
but  from   tbeir  own  atuiospbere  and 
tbeir  own   fields  did  tbey   learn   tbat 
daring  and  wonderful  combination  of 
colors  wbidi  still  lives  in  tbe  robes  of 
tbe  saints  and  tbe  stilf,  primitive  Ma- 
donnas on  tbe  canvases  in  tbe  gallery 
of  tbe  Belle  Arti?    Sucb  a  tiiougbt  irre- 
sistibly suggests  itself  to  tbe  ignorant 
and  uninitiated  stranger  v^bo  wander» 
outside  tbe  city  walls,  througb  fields 
of   brilliant   pink   sainfoin,   recklessly 
splasbed  witb  scarlet  poppies  and  blue 
cornflowers,  and  all  set  against  a  daz- 
zling sky  of  gold  and  azure.      But  in 
tbe  curly-beaded  bamMni  on  tbe  knees 


of  tbese  Byzantine  Madonnas  tbere  is 
not  only  a  quality  ot  gaiety,  but  also  a 
very  stately  air  of  repose  and  dignity, 
wbicb,  it  is  not  too  mucb  to  say,  may 
be  observed  in  most  of  tbe  cbildren 
wbom  you  meet  in  tbe  streets  of  Siena 
to-day.  Tbese  cbildren  are  by  no 
means  all  of  tbem  beautiful— far  from 
it  Here  and  tbere  a  round-limbed  baby 
suggests  a  model  of  Matteo  di  Giovanni 
or  Sano  di  Pietro,  or  a  cbild  of  peculiar 
pink-cbeeked  fairness  seems  to  prove 
tbat  tbe  infant  Neroccio  di  Bartolom- 
meo  loved  to  paint  was  indeed  a  native 
of  Siena.  But  to  nearly  all  of  tbem, 
wbetber  plain  or  pretty,  seems  to  be- 
long a  little  air  of  dignity  distinctly 
reminiscent  of  tbe  primitive  scbool  of 
painting,  and  not  at  all  in  keeping 
witb  tbe  inberited  frivolity  of  tbeir 
dispositions. 

Tbey  bave  none  of  tbe  rougbness  of 
tbe  rival  youtb  of  Perugia,  nor  yet  tbe 
innate  bigb-bred  reserve  and  independ- 
ence of  tbe  Florentine  cbildren,  wbo 
play  tbeir  elaborate  games  of  nougbts 
and  crosses  upon  tbe  steps  of  tbe 
cburcbes  witb  a  baugbty  disregard  of 
tbe  passing  stranger.  Indeed,  an  eager 
interest  in  tbe  stranger  witbin  bis  gates 
appears  to  be  tiie  most  absorbing,  and 
to  tbe  strange  sometimes  embarrass- 
ing, occupation  of  tbe  Sienese  cbild. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  only  tbe  greed 
for  postage  stamps  wbicb  ensnares  bis 
attention:  be  is  ever  ready  to  see  wbat 
amusement  may  be  extracted  from  tbe 
society  of  tbe  foreigner. 

Giovanni  may  accept  bis  dismissal 
and  vague  pnmiises  of  future  benefits 
witb  tbe  polite  acquiescence  of  bis  race. 
But  tbe  next  time  tbat  you  emerge 
from  your  doorway,  forgetful  of  bis 
existence,  you  will  undoubtedly  find 
bim  waiting  for  you  round  tbe  comer, 
witb  an  air  of  concentrated  but  detacbed 
seriousness  about  bis  small  pers^:i, 
wbilst  a  group  of  younger  boys  and 
girls  at  a  few  yards  distance  watcb  l^is 
movements  wtib  mingled  awe  and  curl- 
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O0lty.  Preoently  he  iB  following  yon, 
and  you  will  have  to  realise  that  he  in- 
tends to  constitute  himself  your  unso- 
licited guide  and  companion  to  the 
sights  of  his  much-favored  city.  As 
easy  is  it  to  resist  the  forces  of  Nature 
as  to  withstand  the  gentle  but  un- 
swerving  purpose  of  a  small  street  boy 
in  Siena.  On  the  whole  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  to  submit  to  a  comparatlYely  un* 
obtrusive  tyranny,  for  he  will  trot  be- 
hind you  in  perfect  silence,  and  serve 
to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  his 
more  demonstrative  companions.  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  Giovanni, 
amongst  others  of  his  kind,  and  I  know 
his  ways.  The  first  time  that  I  met 
him,  one  afternoon  when  his  school  was 
suddenly  let  loose  upon  my  solitary 
meditations  under  the  shadow  of  San 
Domenlco,  I  was  weak  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  Indian  postage  stamp,  and  his 
gratitude  was  almost  pathetic.  Never 
had  so  beautiful  a  stamp  been  printed. 
The  desire  of  his  heart  had  been  to  pos- 
sess an  IfManc,  he  who  already  had 
only  one  stamp  in  the  world;  and  forth- 
with the  barrenness  of  the  land  was 
displayed  to  me.  After  that  it  was  per- 
fectly useless  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  when, 
in  courteous  accents,  he  assured  me 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  could  safely  con- 
duct me  to  the  Porta  Bomana,  to  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Servi.  He 
followed  me,  submissive  and  silent,  but 
in  no  way  discouraged  by  what  I  fear 
must  have  been  a  very  insular  lack  of 
response  to  his  unsolicited  advances. 
When  we  reached  the  market-place,  he 
paused,  and  broke  the  silence  to  admire 
with  me  the  soft  stretch  of  undulating 
country  which  fell  away  from  our  feet 
Behind  us  was  the  majestic  brick  build- 
ing of  the  Palauo  Pubblico,  with  the 
Tower  of  the  Mangla  a  beacon  to  coun- 
try folk  for  many  miles  around.  In 
the  immediate  foreground,  smoth^ng 
the  trellis  of  a  market-garden  bcHow, 
was  that  mass  of  pink  roses  which  in 
the  month  of  May  runs  riot  over  every 
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wall  in  central  Italy,  town  cousin  of  the 
more  fragile  blooms  which  were  deck- 
ing the  hedgerows  out  there  on  the  blue 
Campagna.  His  tongue  once  loosed, 
Giovanni,  with  shining  eyes,  told  me 
of  the  flarm  out  in  the  country  where 
his  uncle  lived,  and  where  he  was 
sometimes  privileged  to  go  and  play  on 
a  feata.  He  told  me  of  the  oxen  in  their 
beautiful  stalls,  with  their  own  names 
printed  over  them,  and  a  statue  of  St 
Anthony  to  preserve  them  from  evil;  of 
the  donkey  Giuseppe  and  the  goat  Bo- 
setta,  each  equally  well  lodged  and  pro- 
tected; of  the  trailing  vines  and  the 
fields  of  blue  flax,  where  the  big  green 
tree-lijEards  played;  and  of  how—with 
kindling  enthusiasm—the  white  she^>- 
dog,  who  was  so  gentle  to  him,  Gio- 
vanni, sometimes  caught  them  and  swal- 
lowed them  alive.  I  have  visited  the 
farm  since  then,  and  I  have  realised 
that  unlike  the  majority  of  Italians, 
the  gentleness  of  the  Sienese  can  ex- 
tend itself  to  their  dumb  creatures  as 
well  as  to  their  children,  and,  except 
for  the  fate  of  the  llsaids,  I  can  fully 
enter  into  Giovanni's  enthusiasm. 

But  meantime,  in  spite  of  the  roses, 
the  monster  Scirocco  was  upon  us.  I 
had  seen  him  that  very  morning,  with 
his  uncouth  bush  of  hair  and  his 
puffed-out  cheeks,  the  work  of  some 
monk  blessed  with  an  irrepressible 
sense  of  humor,  emblazoned  on  a  gor- 
geous missal  in  the  cathedral  library, 
and  I  knew  better  than  to  linger  in  his 
clutches.  M<Hreover,  the  boy  was  get- 
ting anxious;  his  little  band  of  distant 
followers  showed  signs  of  insubordina- 
tion. So  this  time  I  meekly  allowed 
him  to  lead  me,  which  he  did,  not  per- 
haps, by  the  choicest  streets;  the  Sien- 
ese do  not  unfortunately,  add  cleanli- 
ness to  their  other  virtues,  but  he  was 
showing  me  the  life  of  the  place  as  he 
understood  it  As  he  went  along  be 
explained  to  me  his  great  ambition.  It 
was  to  walk,  when  he  was  older, 
amongst  the  Alfleri  on  f6te  days,  wav- 
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ing  a  banner  of  his  own  (xmtra6>a  or 
ward,  hurling  it  in  tlie  air,  and  catching 
it  again  with  a  dexterous  turn  of  the 
wrist,  which  requires  such  long  and  ar- 
duous training.  Each  ward— and  the 
^nrliole  city  of  Siena  is  dlTided  into 
wards— has  its  banner  of  gorgeous  silk, 
beautifully  embroidered,  and  there  is 
no  prettier  or  more  picturesque  sight 
to  be  met  with  in  the  streets  than  a 
group  of  these  banner-carriers,  practis- 
ing, perhaps,  for  some  festive  occasion, 
whilst  the  wrought-iron  banner-holders 
at  the  comers  of  the  palaces  are 
amongst  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  Sienese  architecture.  It  is,  of  course, 
at  the  city's  great  annual  feata  of  the 
Palio,  held  in  the  shell-like  Piazza  del 
Campo,  that  the  banners  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  procession.  Or 
at  the  solemn  feast  of  Santa  Gaterina, 
when  the  streets  of  the  Nobile  Oontrada 
deir  Oca,  the  Ward  of  the  Goose,  are 
guai*ded  by  white  wooden  geese,  and 
the  banners  are  tossed  and  waved,  a 
whirling  mass  of  color,  all  down  the 
narrow  street  where  Saint  Catherine 
lived.  Well,  Giovanni  is  young  yet,  and 
who  knows  but  what  some  day  he  may 
be  throwing  his  banner  in  a  gay  com- 
pany of  young  "Ancients"?  at  all 
events,  the  ambition  will  do  him  no 
harm.  When  at  length  we  emerged 
upon  the  Piazza  before  the  door  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Servi,  my  guide 
showed  no  Immediate  intention  of  ac- 
companying me  within.  Two  of  his 
more  impertinent  followers,  who  were 
close  upon  our  heels,  were  caught  and 
soundly  cuffed,  to  my  unspeakable  grat- 
itude, by  a  muscular  young  priest  on 
the  threshold,  who  apparently  held  rev- 
olutionary views  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Dlo  Padre  was  to  be  ap- 
proached. When  Giovanni  followed 
me  a  few  minutes  later,  he  remained 
kneeling  devoutly  before  the  altar,  no 
doubt  in  self-preservation,  but  with 
one  eye  attentively  superintending  my 
movements.      Outside  the  church,  the 


straight,  sunny  road  between  an  avenue 
of  white  acacias,  the  sweet-scented 
blossom  falling  thick  upon  the  path, 
leads  to  the  Porta  Romana,  and  here 
my  guide  was  content  to  leave  me. 
The  children  never  come  beyond  the 
city  walls,  though  a  group  of  pretty 
little  girls  smiled  amiably  upon  me 
from  under  the  great  gateway  as  I 
passed  through.  For  the  little  girls,  if 
they  do  not  demand  postage  stamps, 
evince  at  least  as  great  a  curiosity  in 
the  stranger  as  the  boys. 

Elisa,  with  her  black  eyes  and  blacker 
curls,  and  her  lovely  little  face,  which 
was  always  so  extremely  dirty,  accom- 
panied me  in  complete  silence  upon 
more  than  one  expedition,  responding 
merely  with  a  broad  grin  whenever  I 
addressed  her.  She  went  with  me  to 
visit  the  Angel  Gabriel  of  the  flaming 
wings  in  the  little  Church  of  San  Pietro 
di  Ovile,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion 
only  that  she  opened  her  lips  to  inform 
me  that  the  Iwys  of  that  ward  were  not 
always  polite.  I  had  yet  to  learn  that 
Elisa  had  no  especial  Justification  for 
her  self-righteousness. 

Nearly  six  hundred  years  have  been 
added  to  the  history  of  Siena  since  a 
little  girl,  wandering  down  the  steep 
hill  below  the  cathedral,  and  lifting  her 
eyes  above  the  austere  mass  of  San 
Domenico  on  the  opposite  height  saw 
in  a  vision  her  Lord  in  glory,  and  re- 
ceived His  benediction.  It  was  the 
vision  which  first  revealed  to  this  child 
of  the  tanner  the  special  genius  and  in- 
spiration which,  later,  were  to  make 
her  one  of  the  most  impressive  women 
of  her  time  and  country  and  so  remark- 
able a  power  in  Christendom.  Hers 
were  that  genius  and  inspiration  which, 
allied  with  great  strength  of  purpose, 
taught  her  to  control  a  neurotic  tem- 
l>erament  and  turn  it  to  such  great  is- 
sues. And  not  only  was  she  able  to 
sway  the  wills  of  popes  and  emperors, 
and  bring  the  most  hardened  sinners  to 
repentance,  but,  no  less  notable  in  so 
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strong  a  personality,  she  has  left  an 
impression  of  womanly  tenderness  and 
very  human  friendship,  according  to 
the  records  of  her  time,  upon  all  those 
who  came  into  contact  with  her  in  the 
comparatiyely  brief  span  of  life  allowed 
her  by  her  tireless  energy  and  self -pri- 
vation. The  steep  path,  the  Via  del 
Costone,  down  to  the  Fontebranda,  is 
the  same  which  was  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  the  little  St  Catherine  when  she 
beheld  her  first  vision,  and  the  steep 
street  up  the  valley  of  the  dyers  to  her 
father's  house  is  still  trodden  daily  by 
little  girls  coming  down  to  fill  their 
pitchers  at  the  fountain  associated  for 
ever  with  the  Sainf  s  childhood.  Every 
romping  baby  in  the  gutter  will  pick 
itself  up  to  show  you  the  house  of  the 
Beniucasa,  the  lower  floor  of  which  has 
been  turned  into  the  chapel  of  the 
Contrada,  and  the  whole  of  it  rather 
sadly  modernized  to  meet  the  demands 
of  devout  sightseers.  Only  last  year  a 
small  boy  of  San  Gimignano,  upon  be- 
ing asked  his  name,  replied,  with  un- 
hesitating and  startling  directness, 
'*Guido  Benincasa,  cousin  of  Santa 
Cateriua  of  Siena!"  His  statement  was 
not  altogether  a  rash  one,  for  an  uncle 
of  St  Catherine  did  actually  remove 
himself  in  days  of  adversity  from  Siena 
to  the  nei^boring  "town  of  the  beauti- 
ful towers,"  and  in  so  unchanging  a 
community  it  is  Just  conceivable  that 
the  urchin  mi^t  claim  descent  from 
this  kinsman.  But  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene  from  any  in  which  the 
child  Catherine  could  have  played  a 
part  with  which  I  inevitably  associate 
the  Fontebranda.  A  fragile  little  boy, 
fair  enough  to  have  stood  as  a  model 
for  the  Christ  child  in  Piuturicchio's 
Holy  Family,  had  attached  himself  to 
me  with  the  usual  gentle  persistence  in 
the  Ward  of  the  Dragon.  He  was  nurs- 
ing a  large  and  singularly  plain  baby 
when  1  first  passed  him  on  the  steps  of 
the  Campansa;  but  when  I  came  out 
again  he  had  disposed  of  the  baby,  and 


was  prepared  to  follow  me  to  any  point 
of  interest  that  I  might  select  No 
matter  that  the  hour  was  late,  that  the 
churches  were  closed,  and  that  I  had 
turned  into  this  quiet  refuge  of  old  age 
and  destitution  for  a  little  leisure.  He 
was  soon  pattering  behind  me,  with  his 
stout  little  boots,  down  the  narrow  cob- 
bled street  under  its  many  arches, 
which  leads  through  the  Ward  of  the 
Goose  to  the  famous  fountain.  As  we 
passed  the  groups  of  little  girls  play- 
ing their  last  games  before  bedtime,  I 
found  myself  wondering  whether 
amongst  them  was  any  embryo  St 
Catherine,  and  what  place  there  would 
be  in  the  busy  life  of  modern  Siena  for 
that  particular  gift  of  mystic  inspira- 
tion. As  we  turned  the  comer,  how- 
ever, and  came  in  sight  of  the  Fonte- 
branda, where  the  brown  water  gushes 
into  the  three  basins  below  the  lions' 
heads,  my  thoughts  were  rudely 
interrupted. 

From  under  the  colonnade,  leaping, 
as  it  seemed,  from  the  very  water  it- 
self, came  four  water-nymphs,  their 
heads  crowned  with  dripping  green 
weeds,  and  singing,  as  they  danced  to 
meet  us,  a  weird  chant  surely  of 
heathen  origin.  The  nymphs,  it  must  be 
owned,  were  in  torn  and  dirty  frocks, 
but  they  were  very  lovely  all  the  same. 
Here  indeed  were  "nature  sprites," 
come  back  in  the  shades  of  evening 
from  the  river  in  the  distant  country, 
back  to  their  original  haunt  in  the 
fountain  of  the  city,  which  they  had 
shared  with  the  were-wolves,  and  from 
which  holy  men,  and  perhaps  the  child 
Catherine,  had  long  ago  banished  them. 
The  largest  of  these  naiades,  who  hung 
back  a  little  shyly  upon  recognizing  my 
Identity,  proved  to  be  Elisa,  and  I  was 
a  little  shocked  to  remember  that  in 
human  shape  she  had  dared  to  venture 
with  me  Into  Christian  churches.  No 
wonder  that  her  silence  and  her  grin  on 
these  occasions  had  alike  been  obdu- 
rate.   Naughty   Elisa!  her  black  eyes 
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were  now  dancing  with  mischief  as 
she  winked  the  water  out  of  them 
which  dripped  persistently  froiu  her 
curls.  Their  mission  was  not,  appar- 
ently, one  of  peace,  and  the  attack  was 
opened  by  the  smallest  and  the  loveliest 
of  the  party,  a  mere  toddling  nymph, 
who  in  human  guise  could  hardly  have 
been  more  than  three.  CatHvo,  *ttivo 
piped  the  baby's  voice,  whilst  she 
rained  blows  with  her  tiny  fists  upon 
the  gentle,  unresisting  person  of  my 
little  guide.  Instantly,  and  before  inter- 
vention was  possible,  her  example  was 
followed  by  her  elders,  who  should  also 
have  been  her  betters,  including  Blisa. 
I  was  paralyzed  for  the  moment  by 
a  sense  of  complete  impotence,  and 
bewildered  by  the  chorus  of  bubbling 
laughter  which  accompanied  this  un- 
looked-for onslaught  What,  after  all, 
can  a  mere  human  being  do  against  a 
band  of  naiades— and  such  rowdy 
naiades?  The  boy  made  no  effort  to 
defend  himself,  but  he  appeared  to  be 
neither  frightened  nor  yet  amused. 
His  blue  eyes  merely  looked  a  little 
more  wistful,  as  some  child  saint's 
might  have  done  before  his  martyrdom, 
and  I  felt  that  here  was  a  contest  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Paganism,  in 
which  the  powers  of  evil  were  too 
likely  to  prevail.  At  that  moment, 
however,  a  good-natured,  indolent 
young  priest  slouched  out  of  a  neighbor- 
ing doorway  and  came  to  my  assist- 
ance. Snatching  up  the  baby,  who  had 
now  turned  her  attention  to  the 
stranger,  and,  with  a  really  angelic  face 
lifted  to  mine,  was  chattering  in  a 
tongue  I  could  not  possibly  understand, 
he  explained  that,  according  to  the  chil- 
dren's notion,  the  boy  from  another 
contrada  was  trespassing  when  he  ven- 
tured uninvited  into  the  Ward  of  the 
Goose.  Then,  no  doubt  observing  my 
complete  incredulity  at  so  mediaeval  a 
suggestion,  he  added  apologetically, 
"What  would  you,  Signora?  The 
foreetieri  give  the  children  soldi,  and  it 


makes  them  nau^ty;  they  are  not  so 
often"— and  he  stroked  the  baby's  head 
quite  as  tenderly  as  if  he  thought  she 
was  a  real  baby.  I  liked  this  explana- 
tion still  less,  but  honesty  compelled 
me  to  admit  that  there  might  be  truth 
in  it.  I  preferred  to  think  that  these 
merry,  ill-mannered  water-nymphs,  who 
were  already  scattering  under  a  volley 
of  soft  reproaches  from  the  priest, 
would  presently  disappear  again  into 
the  fountain,  exorcised,  perhaps,  for 
another  hundred  years.  Elisa  looked 
back  at  me  as  she  ran  down  the  street, 
her  finger  in  her  mouth,  a  little  shame- 
faced, but  a  dangerous  gleam  of  mis- 
chief still  twinkled  in  her  eye;  Would 
she  meet  me  again  next  day,  I  won- 
dered, demure  and  gentle  as  usual,  with 
only  a  grin?  Well,  she  did  not,  and  I 
have  never  seen  her  since;  so  I  think  of 
her  weaving  garlands  by  some  wood- 
land stream  out  there  on  the  plain, 
meditating,  perhaps,  a  fresh  and  mis- 
chievous attack  upon  the  strongholds 
of  Christianity. 

But  meantime  the  little  Pinturicchio 
hoy  had  vanished— slipped  back,  no 
doubt,  into  the  canvas  on  the  walls  of 
the  Belle  Arti.  There  I  found  him 
next  morning,  strolling  happily  away 
from  his  mother's  knee,  one  arm  tucked 
into  that  of  the  little  Baptist,  and  un- 
der the  other  the  Book  of  Life,  still 
unread— a  plaything. 

By  now  the  great  bells  in  the  brick 
belfry  of  San  Domenico  were  swinging 
above  our  heads  for  the  Angelus.  Up 
on  the  fortifications  little  groups  of 
girls,  much  more  human,  but  certainly 
less  picturesque  than  Elisa,  were  telling 
their  own  and  one  another's  fortunes 
by  the  petals  of  the  dandelion.  Bella — 
Inrutto,  da  Siena,  forestiere,  etc.  It  is 
a  momentous  question,  this  of  the  fu- 
ture husband,  so  momentous  even  to 
the  frivolous  child  of  Siena  that  it  suc- 
cessfully distracts  her  attention  from 
the  passers-by. 

From  nowhere  does  Siena,  the  fair 
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city  lying  on  her  three  hills,  look  more 
lovely  than  from  the  fortifications  and 
the  ancient  ramparts  of  tiie  old  fort  of 
St  Barbara.  €k>  there  on  a  spring 
morning,  when  l^e  air  Is  sweet  witii 
the  scent  of  wallflowers  from  the  pub- 
lic garden  and  the  military  band  is 
practising  in  the  barracks  behind  you. 
Lean  over  the  wall  and  look  down,  a 
giddy  height,  to  the  silvery  gray  olives 
against  the  bare  brown  earth;  at  the 
budding  vines  trained  from  one  pol- 
larded tree  to  another,  the  twisted, 
stunted  trunks  having  all  thei  appear- 
ance of  gnomes  joining  hands  in  a  fan- 
tastic dance,  here  and  there  a  flowery 
torch  b«rne  aloft  where  the  tree  has 
thrown  out  a  solitary  shoot  of  blossom. 
Across  the  valley  of  the  tanners  the  ca- 
thedral, dazzling  white  in  the  morning 
sun,  lies  in  graceful  aloofness  above  the 
clustering  brown  roofs  of  the  town.  Or 
gio  again  on  a  June  evening,  when  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  full  of  that  gold 
which  the  early  painters  used  so  prod- 
igally, when  the  wallflower  has  given 
place  to  sweetbriar,  and  when  the  old 
walls  themselves  are  pink  with  vale- 
rian. fYom  below  comes  the  insistent 
sound  of  the  hitting  of  the  ball  and  the 
excited  shouts  of  the  players  from  the 
^me  of  Pailone,  which  at  this  hour  is 
in  full  progress.  All  about  and  around, 
AS  far  as  the  eye  can  travel,  is  the  wide, 
soft  stretch  ot  blue  country.  Far  to 
the  south  lies  the  road  to  Rome,  wind- 
ing towards  the  Umbrian  plain,  through 
the  distant  mountains,  which  are  now 
sinking  into  purple  shadows.  Away  to 
the  north,  over  the  bare  swelling  up- 
lands and  down  to  the  rich  Tuscan 
•country,  goes  the  road  to  Florence. 
Here  and  there  the  fading  light  catches 
some  white  hill  village  clinging  to  its 
rock,  or  a  sombre  clump  of  cjrpress  be- 
trays the  presence  of  an  outlying  group 
of  buildings,  or  of  a  burial-ground.  In 
the  foreground  the  gnomes  still  ab- 
sorbed in  their  grotesque  dance,  have 
now  rather  the  appearance  of  Bac- 
Tte  NliMtoMlb  OeBtnrj  aod  After. 


chantes,  so  luxuriantly  are  they 
crowned  with  vine  leaves.  From  the 
campanile  of  the  cathedral,  clear  cut 
against  the  transparent  sky,  bells  of  a 
softer  tone  are  answering  those  of  San 
Pomenlca  across  the  valley.  And  the 
whole  is  wrapped  in  an  inelEable  velvet 
softness.  Surely  softness  of  atmos- 
phere, no  less  than  softness  of  charac- 
ter, has  from  all  time  won  for  this  hill 
city  the  titie  of  "soft  Siena."  It  is 
an  epithet  more  entirely  comprehensi- 
ble now,  perhaps,  than  during  the  chilly 
winds  of  spring,  when  "soft"  may  apply 
to  everything  except  the  climate.  But 
go  when  you  will  Siena  will  have  her 
own  charm,  and,  like  every  other  Ital- 
ian city,  her  own  personality.  And  to 
discover  that  personality  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  spend  your  time,  however  lim- 
ited that  must  be,  in  the  study  of  her 
more  obvious  treasures.  As  you  hasten 
from  the  Belle  Arti  to  the  shell-like 
piazza  whereon  stands  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
blico,  and  from  thence  up  the  hill  to  the 
cathedral,  you  will  probably,  and  with 
excusable  impatience,  brush  aside  the 
importunities  of  Giovanni  and  his 
friends. 

If,  however,  you  can  bring  yourself 
to  linger  a  few  minutes  in  the  market- 
place, or  in  the  busy  Via  Cavour,  at 
imminent  risk  to  life  and  limb;  if  you 
can  dawdle  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
green  plateau  outside  San  Domenico,  or 
on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral;  if  you  can 
even  endure  to  be  a  little  bored  by  the 
attentions  of  these  friendly  and  frivo- 
lous children,  you  will  learn  something 
of  the  material  from  which  those  pic- 
tures were  painted,  get  some  glimpse, 
perhaps,  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
long  ago  helped  in  the  fashioning  of 
Siena's  history  and  of  Siena's  treasures. 
For  it  Is  not  only  in  her  art.  In  the 
churdies,  the  museums,  and  the  pal- 
aces, but  also  in  the  life  of  her  people, 
that  is  to  be  found  that  element  of  the 
eternal  which  Is  essential  to  all 
greatness. 

Rme  M.  Bradley. 
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CHAPTBR  XVII. 

THBOUen  AH  ATTIC  WINDOW. 

Bailiff  Woods  bad,  as  he  tbou^t,  fin- 
ished paying  the  weekly  wages  of  the 
men  employed  on  Miss  Mauvers'  estate, 
and  was  proceeding  to  lock  up  his  desk, 
when  the  doorway  of  his  office  was 
darkened  by  a  stalwart  figure. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  I  was  near  forget- 
ting you!*'  he  exclaimed  cheerfully.  "I 
was  just  wondering  to  myself  how  I 
bad  so  much  money  over.  There  you 
are,  Mr.  Hounsell!"  When  quite  alone 
with  Peter,  the  bailiff  found  himself 
unable  to  dispense  with  the  prefix  to 
his  name.    "That* s  all,  I  suppose?" 

"No,"  said  Peter,  "there's  something 
else.  I  want  to  leave— I  want  to  get 
out  of  this  place  at  once.      You  can 

keep  that "  designating  the  money 

which  Mr.  Woods  bad  pushed  towards 
him— "instead  of  notice;  that's  the  cor- 
rect thing,  isn't  it?" 

"Lard  bless  my  soulT'  exclaimed  the 
other,  astonished.  "You  do  take  I  by 
surprise!  Be  ye  going  home?"  he  added, 
struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  and  his 
face  clearing  in  consequence. 

"No,  indeed,"  returned  Petw  bitterly. 
"Nothing  less  likely." 

Woods  moved  the  lamp  so  as  to  get 
a  fuller  view  of  the  young  man's  face, 
and  was  shocked  at  its  haggard 
misery. 

"Whatever  be  the  matter  wi'  you?" 
he  asked.    "You  do  look  terr'ble  rough." 

"If  s  nothing,"  was  the  reply,  deliv- 
ered with  a  laugh  which,  as  the  bailiff 
afterwards  remarked,  "cruddled"  the 
blood  in  his  veins.  "I've  just  found 
out  what  a  fool  I've  been— that's  alL" 

"I  did  always  tell  ye  so,  didn't  I? 


But,  steady  now— steady's  the  word. 
Don't  go  from  bad  to  worse,  Mr.  Pet^. 
Shut  the  door,  and  sit  down  here  for  a 
minute.  Take  it  cool,  my  boy,  take  it 
cool." 

"There's  no  use  my  sitting  down,  and 
I  haven't  time.  I  want  to  get  away 
before  nightfall." 

Woods  sat  down  himself,  and  peered 
up  at  the  underkeeper  anxiously. 

"l^^Tiere  be  goin'*  to,  tiien?"  he  in- 
quired, after  a  minute. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know— I  dare  say  I  shall 
go  on  the  tramp  for  a  bit" 

"On  the  tramp!"  repeated  Woods. 
"On  the  tramp,  Mr.  Peter!  Whatever 
be  you  a-talkin'  on?  Id'  'low  ye  are 
not  quite  yourself  to-night" 

"I  am  perfectly  sober,  if  you  mean 
that  I— look  here,  Mr.  Woods,  I  must 
be  off;  I  can't  waste  any  more  time. 
Shake  hands— you've  been  a  good  friend 
to  me!" 

Woods  gaped  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  darting  from  his  chair  with 
a  celerity  astonishing  in  a  man  of  hls- 
years  and  build,  locked  the  door,  pock- 
eted the  key,  and  returned  to  his  former 
place. 

"Ye  don't  go  off  like  that!"  he  cried. 
"I  can't  have  ye  rushin'  off  in  tiiic  mad 
way  wi'out  so  much  as  knowin'  where- 
you  be  goin'  or  what  you  do  want  to 
do.  I  knowed  your  father  well— I  was 
always  his  friend  in  a  respectful  kind 
o'  way — he  done  me  a  good  turn  more 
nor  once;  I'll  not  stand  by  and  see  bl» 
son  destroyin'  hisself  if  I  can  help  it 
Now  bide  a  bit  Mr.  Peter,  do— that* s  a 
good  lad— I'll  not  keep  ye  five  minutes. 
Dear,  to  be  sure,  what* s  all  this  to-do 
about?   I  thought  ye  was  a  man." 

The    chance    phrase    was   the    best 
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wblcb  tbe  old  fellow  conld  bave  lilt  on; 
It  struck  borne  to  Peter  even  in  bis 
madness.  After  all,  he  must  be  a  man, 
be  was  a  man. 

"There's  a  notion  just  come  to  me," 
went  on  the  bailiff.  "I  can't  make  head 
or  tail  of  why  ye  must  be  off  in  such 
a  hurry,  but  I  did  always  tiiinlc  ye'd 
find  it  onpossible  for  to  stay  here;  I 
knowed  that  from  the  first  Now  listen 
—if  yon  be  really  and  truly  set  again 
going  home " 

Peter  nmde  an  impatient  movement 
more  eloquent  than  words. 

Mr.  Woods  shook  his  head  with  a 
scandalised  air,  and  resumed: 

"Well,  if  ye  hain't  goin'  home,  and  if 
ye  be  still  determined  to  earn  your  own 
llTin',  I  know  ct  a  place  what  I  think 
mid  suit  ye." 

He  fumbled  among  some  papers  in  a 
drawer  of  his  desk,  and  selected  a 
letter. 

"  'Tis  a  gentleman  what  do  llYe  ov^ 
t'other  side  of  the  county,"  he  resumed, 
"over  towards  the  diase,  you  know. 
He  did  write  to  ax  I  for  a  character  tot 
Jim  Bridle.  Well,  I  can't  no  ways  rec- 
ommend Jim  Bridle— not  for  this  place. 
Tis  a  more  responsible  place,  do  you 
see,  than  what  he  did  have  here— it  'ud 
take  a  different  quality  of  man,  so  to 
speak,  nor  Jim.  Jim  have  been  dis- 
charged from  another  place  since  he 
left  us,  so  I  don't  know  as  I  could 
speak  for  en  any  ways.  But  if  you 
would  think  o'  the  situati<m,  Mr.  Petor, 
I'd  do  my  best  to  get  it  for  'ee,  and  I 
think  I  mid  succeed.  I'd  say  you  was 
a-leavln'  of  we  because  you  was  too 
good  for  us— and  that's  true  enough, 
tlie  Land  knows!  'Tis  eighteen  shillin' 
a  week,  an'  a  house.  I'm  half-ashamed 
to  mention  tmdb  things  to  ye,  but  if  you 
will  go  your  own  way ^" 

"I  hq[>e  there's  a  suit  of  clothes  in- 
cluded," interrupted  Peter  grimly.  *'I 
ought  to  leave  these  here  for  my  sue* 
oessor,  by  the  way,  oughtn't  I?" 

'^b,  no  call  to  do  that— no  call  to  do 


that!"  cried  Woods,  waving  his  hand 
handsomely. 

"Miss  Manvers  will  have  a  right  to 
complain,  though,"  rejoined  Peter  more 
seriously.  "I  think  I  will  pay  tor  these, 
and  that  will  make  it  all  square." 

"She'll  be  terr'ble  vexed  at  your 
leavin',"  admitted  the  bailiff.  "Well, 
now,  see  here,  I'll  write  that  there  letter 
to-night,  and  ye  mid  get  a  answer  on 
Monday.  Mr.  Ullington— that's  the 
gentleman's  name,  seemed  in  a  awful 
hurry — so  he'd  probably  want  ye  early 
in  the  week.  I  wouldn't  go  traipsin'  off 
to-night  if  I  was  you,  Mr.  Peter.  Bide 
quietly  at  Meadway's,  and  make  sure 
o'  this  chance.  It  be  a  chance,"  he 
added,  deprecatingly;  "in  the  walk  of 
life  you've  chose  for  yourself  now,  Mr. 
Peter,  it  certainly  be  a  chance." 

Peter  looked  at  him  oddly,  and  after 
a  moment's  silence  extended  his  hand* 

"You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Woods,"  he 
said,  "and  I  am  grateful— exceedingly 
grateful.  If  I  get  this  place  I  will  do 
my  best  to  do  you  credit" 

"I'm  sure  of  that,"  rejoined  the  otbet, 
rising  and  going  towards  the  door, 
which  he  proceeded  to  unlock.  "Ye'U 
want  a  few  sticks  of  furniture  for  your 
cottage,"  he  resumed.  "I  was  thinking 
maybe  the  loan  ot  a  few  pounds  'ud 
come  in  handy  just  to  start  wi'.  You 
could  pay  me  back  at  your  convenience. 
Your  father  d<me  the  same  for  me  when 
I  was  a  young  chap,  and  got  into  a  bit 
o'  trouble.  I  wouldn't  like  it  to  be  gen- 
erally known,  but  I  don't  mind  tellin' 
you,  Mr.  Peter." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Peter,  gracing  bis 
hand,  "you  are  very  good;  but  I  don't 
need  the  money.  I  have  a  few  pounds 
of  my  own  that  my  mother  put  in  tbe 
savings  bank  for  me  when  I  was  a 
small  boy.  I  forgot  all  about  it  but  I 
can  draw  it  out  now.  Good-nis^t  ftud 
tbank  you.  I'll  take  your  advice  and 
go  back  to  Meadway's  bouse  now." 

He  walked  homewards  through  tbe 
plantation,  half  groping  at  times,  for 
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title  nieon  abone  bat  fitfully,  and  tbe 
mists  which  clung  about  the  almost 
leafless  trees  produced  as  deep  a  gloom 
as  though  the  boughs  were  clothed; 
bis  feet  fell  heaTlly  on  sodden  leaves 
and  slimy  moss,  his  heart  felt  like 
lead  within  him.  The  fierce  passion  of 
a  little  while  ago  had  deserted  him,  giv- 
ing place  to  an  apathy  which  seemed 
to  envelop  him  body  and  souL  Two  of 
Mr.  Woods'  phrases  lingered  in  his 
memory,  piercing  titirough  this  dull 
calm. 

"I  thought  you  was  a  man."  .  . .  **The 
walk  of  life  you've  chose  for  yourself 
now." 

He  must  bear  his  fate  like  a  man;  he 
must  play  the  best  part  he  could  In  title 
new  sphere  indtiich  he  had  made  his  own. 
Though  he  had  once  Indignantly  re- 
pudiated Miss  Manvers*  assertion  that 
he  was  play-acting,  he  knew  now  that 
there  was  a  certain  foundation  for  tiie 
accusation.  He  had  voluntarily  low- 
ered himself,  but  only  as  a  means  to  an 
end;  that  end  obtained  he  had  fully 
intended  to  rise  again,  to  resume.  If  not 
to  soar  above,  his  former  station  of  life. 
But  now  power  and  will  alike  seemed 
lacking;  he  was  irrevocably  undassed. 

Prue  stole  one  glance  at  him  as  he 
entered,  and  quickly  averted  her  eyes* 
l^ough  Peter,  c<mtrary  to  his  wont, 
talked  and  laughed  loudly  during  the 
meal,  she  was  not  deceived.  When, 
refusing  Mr.  Meadway's  hospitable  in- 
vitation to  smoke  his  pipe  like  a  sen- 
sible body  by  the  fire,  he  went  out  of 
doors  for  the  purpose,  Prue  presently 
followed  him. 

He  had  been  leaning  over  the  garden- 
gate,  gazing  out  into  the  dark  trees 
dimly  visible  in  the  grayness  of  the 
night,  but  turned  at  sound  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  house  door.  The  flagged  path 
was  momentarily  irradiated  as  she 
stood  hesitating,  her  little  flgure  out- 
lined by  the  glow  within;  then  closing 
the  door  she  came  noiselessly  to  his 
side.    • 


She  asked  him  no  question,  but  h^ 
quiet,  sympathetic  presence  was  a  re- 
lief to  him.  He  was  still  yoxmg 
enough  to  feel  that  It  would  ease  his 
heart  to  speak  of  the  trouble  whlcb 
overwhelmed  it;  here  was  one  who 
Imew  and  could  understand. 

*'Ck>me  a  little  way  with  me,  Prue.** 
he  said;  '*come  out  under  the  trees." 

She  obeyed  In  silence;  her  foot  slipped 
on  the  slimy  path,  and  he  caut^t  her 
by  the  arm  to  steady  her. 

They  paused  when  quite  out  of  sight 
of  the  house; 

**irs  all  over,  Prue,"  he  said.  *'8he 
won't  have  me.  There's  somebody 
else." 

'*OhI"  cried  Prue;  and  she  wrenched 
away  her  arm  the  better  to  clasp  her 
hands.  Then,  after  a  pause:  "I  guessed 
as  much— I  knew  she  was  trlcldng 
you  I" 

Peter  began  an  irritable  protest: 
How  was  it  possible  for  any  one  else 
to  have  made  such  a  discovery  when  he 
himself  had  been  so  completely  de- 
ceived?    But  suddenly  he  broke  off; 

"She  said  something  this  morning 
which  made  you  suspect?"  he  ex- 
claimed breathlessly,  adding  reproach- 
fully: "You  should  have  told  me;  you 
shouldn't  have  stood  by  and  let  me 
make  a  fool  of  myself." 

"I  did  tell  'ee  everything— every  word 
she  said,"  ret(Hrted  Prue  quickly.  **It 
was  the  way  she  looked  at  the  flowers— 
the  beautiful  flowers  what  cost  ye  such 
a  deal.  She  did  seem  In  such  delight 
at  first,  and  then— dlsappolnted-llke 
when  I  told  her  they  came  from  you." 

There  was  a  pause;  neither  she  nor 
Peter  venturing  to  put  into  words  the 
thought  which  was  in  the  minds  of 
both.  Nathalie  had  expected  a  gift 
from  another  man.  It  was  on  that  ac- 
count, no  doubt,  added  Peter  to  him- 
self, that  she  had  fixed  her  birthday  as 
the  limit  of  his  probation. 

He  broke  the  long  oppressive  silence 
with  a  bitter  laugh. 
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''A  nice  mess  I  have  made  of  my  life, 
haven't  I?  What  shall  I  do  with  it 
now,  I  wonder?*' 

•HjU)  home!"  cried  Proe,  suddenly,  In 
an  odd  little  dry  voice;  "go  back— it 
was  only  a  mistake  after  all." 

"No,"  he  returned  sullenly,  "no;  I  am 
Keeper  Hounsell  now,  and  Keeper 
Hounsell  I  must  remain— a  working 
man  who  must  slave  all  his  days  to 
earn  his  bread." 

Prue  was  silent  He  could  dimly 
make  out  her  little  gray  shape  beside 
him,  but  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to 
see  her  face. 

"Of  course  I  am  going  away,"  he 
went  on.  "You  understand,  I  couldn't 
go  on  living  here  where  everything  re- 
minds me  of  her.  There's  not  a  tree — 
not  a  stone  about  this  place>  but  is  in 
some  way  associated  with  her,  and 
with  all  I  thought  and  dreamed  about 
her;  I  should  go  mad  if  I  stayed  here." 

He  paused,  but  the  girl  did  not 
speak. 

"You  should  give  me  better  advice 
than  that,'"  he  continued  after  a  min- 
ute, in  a  tone  of  bitter  mockery.  ^Mr. 
Woods  does.  He  knovrs  of  a  place  that 
be  thinks  will  suit  me;  the  wages  are 
higher  than  what  I  get  here,  and  there 
1b  a  house.  Think  of  that!  A  house 
for  me  to  live  in  all  by  myself— I  shall 
have  a  home  of  my  own,  my  very  own. 
A  home— isn't  that  a  prospect?  Shall 
I  accept  this  tempting  offer  or  shall  I 
enlist?  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
enUst" 

"Go  for  a  soldier!"  exclaimed  Prue. 

"Yes.  A  soldier  has  many  chances — 
irrand,  glorious  chances.  A  bullet 
through  the  heart— and  there  would  be 
an  end  of  Peter  Hounsell!  A  very  good 
tiling  for  every  one.  and  particularly 
Peter  himself." 

He  heard  a  stifled  exclamation  beside 
blm,  and  the  wet  leaves  of  the  bush 
liear  which  ttey  had  been  standing  sud- 
denly flapped  against  him,  showering 
cold  spray;  the  patter  of  flying  feet 


sounded  on  the  pathway,  there  was  a 
flash  of  light  as  the  cottage  door  opened 
and  closed.    Prue  was  gone! 

Peter  looked  after  her  with  an  impa- 
tient sigh;  after  all,  there  was  not  mudi 
comfort  In  telling  Prue;  there  was  no 
comfort  in  anything.  The  mere  voicing 
of  his  wrongs  had  roused  afresh  a 
storm  of  wrath  and  disappointed  pas- 
sion, and  Prue's  unlucky  comment  al- 
most goaded  him  to  fury.  That  Nath- 
alie should  have  kept  him  hanging  on, 
palpitating  between  hope  and  fear,  for 
so  many  months.  Just  on  the  chance 
that  this  aristocratic  lever  of  hers  might 
deign  to  remember  her  existence,  re- 
vealed a  depth  of  duplicity  ^at  was 
scarcely  conceivable.  What  would 
have  happened  if  the  flue  gentleman 
had  indeed  vouchsafed  a  token?  Why 
he,  Peter,  would  have  been  instantly 
sent  to  the  right-about;  his  impotent 
ardors,  his  agonizing  longing  shaken  off 
f^m  her  memory  as  she  would  shake 
the  dust  from  her  garments. 

He  set  his  teeth  and  ground  his  heel 
deep  In  the  sodden  ground.  Maddening 
as  would  have  been  the  humiliation, 
crushing  the  dlsai^olntment,  it  would 
have  been  better,  he  told  himself,  than 
the  fate  which  had  actually  befallen 
him.  Uplifted  for  flve  delirious  min- 
utes to  the  pinnacle  of  bliss,  only  to  be 
dashed  down  to  the  lowest  deep  of  de- 
spair and  infamy.  Yes,  infamy!  Till 
he  died  he  would  remember  how  she 
had  shuddered  away  from  his  embrace 
—how  she  had  well-nigh  swooned  with 
loathing.  Surely  she  '  had  sinned 
against  him  the  unforgivable  sin;  of- 
fered him  the  deepest  indignity  whldi 
woman  can  inflict  on  man. 

Summoned  indoors  at  length  by  the 
querulous  voice  of  Mrs.  Meadway,  who 
was  anxious  to  lock  up  for  the  night, 
Peter  mounted  the  ladder  and  threw 
himself  heavily  on  his  bed,  but  only 
to  live  through  again  and  again  that 
crucial  hour  of  his  life.  After  tossing 
for  hours  in  restless  misery,  he  got  up 
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and  went  to  the  window  whicli  always 
stood  open,  seeking,  half  unconsciously, 
some  relief  to  his  pliysical  wretched- 
ness by  letting  the  chill  air  play  upon 
his  burning  head. 

Presently,  through  the  thin  partition, 
he  heard  Prue  stirring  in  her  little 
chamber,  and  the  casement  on  her  side 
was  thrown  op^i.  He  did  not  move, 
and  aft^  a  moment  or  two  he  caught 
the  sound  of  muffled  sobs. 

The  window  was  just  large  enough  to 
admit  of  his  head  being  passed  through, 
and  hQ  thrust  it  out  now,  whispering 
quickly  and  irritably: 

"Is  that  you,  Prue?  What  are  you 
crying  for?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hpunsell,"  murmured  Prue, 
"can't  you  sleep  either?   Oh,  I— I ** 

She  broke  off,  sobs  choking  her. 

"Hush,  you  fooUsh  Uttle  girl,'*  said 
Peter,  impatiently.  "What  have  you 
to  cry  for?" 

In  his  passionate  de^air  her  childish 
sorrow  jarred  up<m  him. 

She  sobbed  on  for  a  moment,  and  then 
her  casement  creaked  backwards  a  lit- 
tle more,  and  he  could  dimly  see  the 
outline  of  her  head  and  face,  as  she  too 
leaned  out 

"Ton  said— yon  said—you  wanted  to 
get  klUed.*' 

He  actually  laughed;  so  this  was  the 
trouble! 


**^ 


'Well,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thinflr?*' 
he  inquired,  not  unkindly. 

"Oh,  don't,  don't!  Oh,  Mr.  HounselU 
you'll  break  my  heartr 

"There,  go  back  to  bed;  you'll  catch 
your  death  of  cold.  Poor  little  thlncTt 
I  shouldn't  have  frightened  your* 

"But  you  won't  really  go  for  a  sol- 
dier, Mr.  Hounseil?" 

He  could  only  see  the  merest  silhoii- 
ette  of  her  face,  but  her  Toice  was 
very  urgent 

"No,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "if  if  s 
any  comfort  to  you,  I'll  promise  not  to 
be  a  soldier.  I'll  go  on  being  a  keeper, 
Prue,  and  I'll  live  in  my  beautiful  new- 
house.      Will  that  satisfy*  your' 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  came  the  answer, 
with  a  fervor  which  made  him  smile. 

"Now,  good-nls^t  my  dear.  Qo  away 
from  that  window." 

The  window  was  closed,  and  all  was 
silent  again. 

Peter  sat  musing  for  a  little  longer, 
feeling  ashamed  of  his  recent  half-re- 
solve as  he  thought  of  bow  it  had  af- 
fected Prue.  The  child  had  a  true 
heart,  he  said  to  himself;  she  was  prol>- 
ably  the  only  being  in  the  world  who 
cared  a  jot  whether  he  lived  or  died. 
Well,  now  he  must  go  away  and  leave 
her;  he  must  cut  even  this  little  tie  as 
he  had  severed  the  rest  He  must  go 
out  into  the  world  akme. 


LoofBMUi**  MasulBe. 


(To  be  coiUinued,) 


TH£  VEGETARIAN  GUEST. 


To  the  domestic  difficulties  of  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century— the  bi- 
cycling parlor-maid,  the  "between-giri" 
who  insists  on  having  tea  at  eleven  in 
the  morning,  the  rebellious  daughters, 
and  the  co<^ls  (in  sporting  phrase)  very 
wild  and  strong  on  the  wing— the  twen- 
tieth century  adds  anoth^  for  the  hos- 
pitable,—the  diner-out  who  with  un- 
bashful  forehead  proclaims  himself  a 


vegetarian.  Ten  years  ago  he  would 
have  found  it  easier  to  say  he  was  a 
Mahommedan.  At  that  time  the  wofd 
might  have  suggested  vague  notions  of 
elderly  men  wearing  soft  hats  and  long 
hair,  eating  dishes  of  cabbages  and 
raving  between  mouthfuls,  or  spinsters 
with  spectacles  and  propaganda;  but  It 
was  suggestion  and  not  actuality.  And 
the  heretic  who  broke  from  the  faith 
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of  beef  and  mutton  was  either  effaced 
from  the  British  dinner-table  by  self- 
banishment,  or,  if  he  found  himself 
there,  had  at  least  to  make  a  show  of 
conformity. 

Since  then  insidious  changes  have 
come  about  Apart  from  a  small  but 
resolute  set  of  persons  whose  motives 
rest  on  philosophic  teaching,  and  those 
who,  as  patients,  follow  the  advice  of 
certain  doctors,  a  considerable  number 
of  young  people  have  been  struck  by  a 
few  conspicuous  examples  of  athletes 
breaking  from  the  venerable  conven- 
tions and  traditions  of  diet  The  latter 
have  deliberately,  and  very  successfully, 
challenged  the  orthodox  on  their  own 
chosen  ground  of  sports  and  pastimes; 
and  the  prestige  of  the  beef-and-beer 
school  has  suffered  severe  damage  in 
consequence.  This  has  been  further 
undermined  by  the  success  of  the  Jap- 
anese against  the  Russians,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  former  and  their  diplo- 
matic relations  with  us  drawing  atten- 
tion both  to  their  triumph  and  the 
method  of  its  achievement.  Hie  disci- 
ples of  the  newest  faith  were  not  slow 
to  point  out  their  abstemiousnesa  and 
the  resulting  hardihood;  and  the  move- 
ment continues  vigorous. 

The  old-fashioned  hostess,  whose 
prejudices  against  feminine  bicycling, 
motoring,  unreticent  novels,  and  neo- 
Germanlc  philosophy  have  one  by  one 
been  trampled  on  and  crushed  until  she 
is  resigned  to  almost  anything,  might 
have  learnt  in  time  to  tolerate  even  the 
vegetarian  in  the  abstract;  but  whep 
he  now  presents  himself  in  a  concrete 
form  at  her  own  dinner-table  the  situa- 
tion is  one  for  which  her  education  has 
given  her  no  guidance.  Her  distress, 
moreover,  does  not  arise  through  her 
limitations.  She,  poor  thing,  primarily 
desires  her  guest's  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, not  having  learnt  enough  philoso- 
phy to  know  any  better;  and  a  refusal 
of  her  meat-offerings  is  apt  to  leave 
her  bereft  of  resources.     Sometimes  a 


guest  will  dislike  beef,  or  it  will  be 
forbidden  by  his  doctor;  a  lamb-cutlet 
is  the  remedy  if  he  is  a  reasonable 
creature.  He  who  takes  no  butcher's 
meat  is  mor^  of  a  nut  to  crack,  in 
mixed  metaphor;  yet  for  him  there  is 
still  chicken  or  pheasant,  dressed  after 
any  recipe  found  in  the  part  of  a  lady's 
newspaper  that  is  not  advertisement 
But  the  man  who  will  eat  neither  fish, 
flesh,  nor  fowl  is  a  red-herring  whose 
trail  leads  her  into  very  unexpl<Hred 
regions. 

So  she  gives  him  a  special  mess  of 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  turnips  done  as 
sloppily  as  possible  by  a  cook  with-  a 
lofty  contempt  for  all  gastronomical  fa- 
natics; and  he,  clearly  unable  to  refuse 
It  looks  ruefully  at  the  huge  plateful 
before  him,  and  wonders  how  much  he 
can  leave  without  impoliteness.  After 
which  ordeal  he  nibbles  soft  bread 
through  the  courses  until  pudding-time. 
Fortunately  for  him  suet  pudding  is  not 
the  mode  at  our  dinner-table,  so  he  can 
probably  take  his  part  with  the  rest— 
if  the  previous  dish  has  not  altogether 
stricken  him.  But  thereafter  anchovy 
or  marrow  savory  gives  him  another 
pwiod  of  idleness,  perhaps  the  fourth 
or  fifth  since  the  beginning. 

This  state  of  things  can  hardly  be 
anything  but  uncomfortable  both  to 
guest  and  hostess;  and  as  the  writer  has 
had  reason  to  sympathise  with  both, 
and  believes  that  such  embarrassments 
can  be  easily  prevented,  he  ventures  to 
put  his  experiences  and  conclusions  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  entertain  his 
brethren  abstainers  from  flesh-food. 

A  preliminary  word  to  the  latter  may 
be  in  season,<-that  it  is  most  unfair 
for  a  newly-converted  vegetarian,  who 
intends  to  conform  to  his  principles,  not 
to  take  his  hostess  into  his  confidence 
when  he  accepts  her  invitation.  It 
may  be  true— most  probably  it  is  so-- 
that  from  the  food  provided  other  than 
meat  he  can  get  soflBcient  nutriments 
but  he  must  always  remember  that  this 
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is  a  possibility  which  his  hostess  from 
her  training  is  usually  unable  to  realize. 
Beef -tea  for  the  invaliil,  beef -steak  for 
the  robust,  are  the  pillars  of  her  simple 
faith;  and  the  guest  who  refuses  meat 
is  as  one  preferring  Hamlet  without  the 
Prince.  And  to  a  certain  extent  she  is 
right.  The  modem  dinner  is  the  prod- 
uct of  evolution,  and  the  proper  balance 
of  foods  has  been  struck  in  the  process; 
the  omissi(Hi  of  the  item  of  meat  en- 
tirely destroys  this  balance  and  spoils 
the  sequence. 

The  question  to  be  solved  is  how  far 
this  can  be  rectified  without  disturbing 
the  other  diners.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  the  guest  has  done  his  preliminary 
duty,  and  that  the  hostess  is  fore- 
warned as  to  his  aberration;  what  is 
her  best  course  in  the  emergency? 

In  the  first  place  she  must,  if  possible, 
get  more  information.  The  tyranny  of 
the  word  vegetarian  has  been  pointed 
out  elsewhere  by  the  writer  and  others; 
It  gives  no  more  clue  to  a  man's  taste 
than  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  teetotaler 
indicates  his  favorite  wine.  For  exam^ 
pie,  a  dish  of  lentils  or  butter-beans, 
properly  prepared  and  cunningly  fla- 
vored with  mushroom,  onion,  and  to- 
mato, would  be  wholly  vegetable,  and 
its  flavor  might  wring  reluctant  ap- 
proval from  a  professional  epicure;  but 
ft  might  be  worse  poison  to  one  of  Dr. 
Haig's  patients  than  the  other  guests' 
portion.  And  poached  eggs,  besides 
blazoning  the  guests'  singularity  in 
conspicuous  white  and  gold,  are  en- 
tirely distasteful  and  forbidden  to  the 
fruitarian. 

Further  data  therefore  are  required, 
and  perhaps  a  nice  exercise  of  tact  in 
getting  them  without  undue  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  guest  or  worrying  his 
family.  The  rough  method  of  cutting 
the  knot  by  asking  the  guest's  own  as- 
sistance in  his  part  of  the  bill-of-fare 
may  here  be  noticed,  but  not  com- 
mended. Apart  from  the  natural  em- 
barrassment of  a  man  asked  to  dictate 


to  his  hostess  about  his  dishes  and  the 
proper  way  to  dress  them,  the  guest  Is 
in  such  case  deprived  of  the  pleasing 
charm  of  uncertainty  which  is  the  right 
of  every  diner-out,  and  sits  down  to  his 
meal  in  the  spirit  of  the  school-boy  re- 
signed to  his  weekly  resurrection-pie. 

Between  the  one  extreme  of  seeking 
no  information  and  the  other  of  asking 
too  much  lies  the  golden  mean  of  get- 
ting sufllcient  and  no  more.  Circum- 
stances will  often  give  a  clue;  a  middle- 
aged  sportsman  who  has  suffered  from 
gout  is  likely  to  be  under  doctor's  or- 
ders, whereas  a  healthy  young  man 
with  a  tendency  to  hero-worship  may 
be  under  the  influence  of  some  humani- 
tarian; the  lady  who  holds  the  theory 
that  she  belongs  to  the  lost  tribe  of 
Ephraim  and  dabbles  in  astrology  will 
probably  take  nothing  grosser  than  Bra- 
zil-nuts, unless  she  changes  her  mind 
between  invitation  and  feast,  and  in- 
sists on  a  simple  diet  of  minced  beef 
through  all  the  courses. 

The  time  is  certainly  ripe  for  vege- 
tarians to  be  properly  classified,  a  task 
which  may  be  commended  to  those  In 
authority  at  their  councils;  but,  with 
the  warning  that  some  individuals  may 
be  placed  under  two  headings,  the 
writer  ventures  to  give  a  provisional 
classification  of  his  own,  premising 
that  he  does  not  consider  those  who  eat 
poultry  and  game,  or  even  fish,  as  veg- 
etarians at  alL  On  this  basis  the 
widest  class  will  include  those  who 
abstain  from  these  foods  and  butch- 
er's meat,  usually  from  humanitarian 
motives.  As  a  rule,  these  will  eat  any 
dish  made  of  ordinary  edible  vegeta- 
bles, cheese,  milk  and  butter,  and 
probably  eggs;  these  might  be  called  in- 
clusive vegetarians,  or,  better  still,  sim- 
ple vegetarians.  This  is  the  easiest 
class  of  all  for  the  caterer.  A  smaller 
number  exclude  eggs  only  from  this 
list  and  as  the  average  hostess  is  apt 
to  believe  that  eggn  are  the  only  possi- 
ble substitute  for  beef-steaks  (though 
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even  then  very  inadequate)  the  guest  in 
this  category  ought  to  be  able  to  let 
her  know  his  peculiarity.  In  fact  he 
wants  a  label,  and  the  task  of  invent- 
ing an  appropriate  one  may  be  com- 
mended to  ingenious  minds.  The  writer 
can  only  think  of  the  hideous  device  of 
the  eggs-chisive  vegetarian  and  hopes 
some  one  else  will  be  more  fortunate. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  still  more  re- 
stricted to  those  who  follow  the  meth- 
ods and  advice  of  Dr.  Alexander  Haig 
and  his  school;  and  the  crippled  sports- 
man who  could  convey  his  wishes  in 
two  unexpurgated  words  to  his  pro- 
spective hostess,  when  under  this  treat- 
ment for  gout  or  rheumatism,  would 
probably  be  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity. He  wouid  then  be  known  as  a 
non-purin  vegetarian;  and  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  mushrooms,  eggs,  and  asparagus 
would  all  be  on  the  proscribed  list 

A  few  persons  exclude  eggs  and  also 
milk    and    milk-products,    and    these 
might  claim  that,  with  due  regard  to  ac- 
curacy, they  only  were  entitled  to  be 
called  vegetarians,  just  as  some  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Channel  Islands  are  re- 
ported to  hold  that  £«ngland  belongs  to 
them  rather  than  they  to  England,  be- 
cause they  still  represent  its  Norman 
Conquerors.     But  neither  claim  is  prac- 
tical, and  the  secondary  meaning  of  the 
word  vegetarian,  as  one  who  abstains 
from  meat  but  not  necessarily  animal 
products,  is  too  firmly  established  to  be 
discontinued.  Literal  vegetarians  might 
be  used  to  describe  these  folk;  strict 
vegetarians  might  do,  but  this  combina- 
tion has  also  been  used   to  describe 
those  who  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be     bullied    or    cajoled    into    taking 
meat   occasionally,— a    class    probably 
increasing. 

Then  there  are  those  who  do  not  eat 
ordinary  garden  or  root  vegetables  and 
subsist  on  fruit  (including  nuts)  and 
cereals.  These  may  be  called  fruita- 
rians. A  few  fruitarians  include  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese;  perhaps  these  might 


be  described  as  mixed  fruitarians. 
They  would  reject  all  such  dishes  as 
potatoes,  beet-root,  carrots,  lettuce, 
celery,  and  so  forth.  As  a  matter  of 
botany,  or  logic,  perhaps  they  ought  to 
except  tomatoes  and  peas  and  beans; 
but  practically  the  hostess  will  do  best 
to  assume  that  these  also  are  excluded. 
To  complete  the  list,  mention  should 
perhaps  be  made  of  those  exalted  per- 
sons who  will  eat  fresh  fruit  and  nuts 
only  and  refuse  food  over  which  the 
fire  has  passed— a  handful  of  occultists 
and  mystics  who  would  not  be  likely 
even  to  sit  down  at  a  table  on  which 
meat  was  allowed  to  appear.  It  will 
be  assumed  here  that  they  present  a 
problem  with  which  the  ordinary  host- 
ess is  not  likely  to  be  troubled. 

When  this  good  lady  has  captured 
her  vegetarian,  and,  if  possible,  success- 
fully classified  him,  she  has  to  face  her 
practical  dlfficultiea    THkese  will  prin- 
cipally lie  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
meal,  and  her  problem  is  to  keep  him 
entertained,    occupied,    and    nourished 
with  good  food  within  his  rules  while 
those  known  in  the  select  circles  of 
Farringdon    Street   by    the    abhorrent 
term  kreaphagiats  are  consuming  their 
^'scorched  corpse"  in  various  disguises. 
One   consideration   that   the   hostess 
should  by  no  means  ignore  is  that  her 
guest's  tastes  or  principles  should  not 
be  indulged  in  a  manner  conspicuous 
enough  to  cause  him  any  possibility  of 
discomfort.      An  opponent  of  vegeta- 
rianism,—the  sort  of  person  who  signs 
himself  Manly  Britisher  when  he  deigns 
to  give  his  opinion  to  newspaper  read- 
ers on  the  subject— might  say  that  if  a 
vegetarian  is  such  a  poor  creature  as 
to   be   ashamed   of  his   principles   he 
ous^t  not  to  be  accorded  any  indul- 
gence; but  a  kindly  hostess  should  see 
a  little  further.    No  sensible  vegetarian 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  his  diet  in  any 
company;  but  he  is  as  much  entitled 
to  the  graces  of  modesty  and  polite  self- 
effacement  as  any  other  civilized  gentle- 
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man.  This  modesty,  and  the  natural 
hesitation  of  any  considerate  man  to 
force  opinions  of  his  own  on  people 
plainly  not  sharing  them,  is  somewhat 
strained  when  in  a  solemn  and  silent 
pause  after  the  soap  and  before  the 
other  guests  are  supplied  with  fish, 
boiled  or  poached  eggs  are  set  in  front 
of  him,— orede  experto! 

So  far  as  possible  then,,  any  special 
dishes  for  him  should  be  supplied  to 
him  at  the  same  time  as  others  are  re- 
ceiving their  porti(ms,  and  a  tactful  and 
ingenious  hostess  may  even  set  herself 
the  tasic  of  making  up  his  food  in  some 
resemblance  to  that  which  she  supplies 
to  her  other  guests.  If  he  is  an  ordi- 
nary vegetarian  it  need  not  be  espe- 
cially difficult;  and  even  with  the  fruit- 
arian a  little  dexterity  with  the  dark 
brown  **nut-meat"  or  "Vejola"  might 
serve  to  deceive  an  unobservant  ueigh- 
l)or  and  preclude  any  necessity  for  an 
apology,  probably  known  by  heart  to 
its  speaker. 

Of  course,  it  is  here  assumed  that  the 
ordinary  guests  will  be  given  the  food 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  On 
one  occasion  the  writer  sat  down  with 
nine  other  entirely  unconverted  people 
to  a  dinner  of  several  courses,  every 
item  of  which  he  could  take,  and  all 
rose  entirely  satisfied;  bttt  it  is  not 
every  one's  privilege  to  know  a  lady  of 
such  brilliant  resource  as  his  hostess 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  vegetarian 
guest  cannot  at  present  expect  such 
indulgence.  If  he  is  supplied  with  his 
own  food  unobtrusively,  he  should  be 
more  than  content 

As  a  practical  matter,  each  course 
may  now  be  considered  in  detail.  Pass- 
ing by  hoTB-d'oBuwres  which  can  be  re- 
fused by  any  guest  without  difficulty 
(such  things  as  olives,  etc.,  might  be  put 
before  the  vegetarian  in  lieu  of  the 
usual  anchovies)  there  will  be  the  soup. 
Often  two  sorts  are  supplied,  clear  and 
thick;  and  to  save  trouble,  a  simple  ex- 
pedient is  to  have  one  soup  of  which  the 


vegetarian  can  partake.  There  are 
several  clear  soups  which  can  be  made 
in  conformity  with  his  wishes  and  yet 
be  palatable  to  others— the  writer  has 
tasted  one  flavored  as  from  meat-stock 
which  he  would  have  supposed  an  in- 
gredient if  he  had  not  known  that 
thatl  was  impossible— but  the  ordinary 
fuUenne  and  other  stock-soups  are  too 
popular  for  innovations,  and  the  host- 
ess will  probably  prefer  that  ttie  prn^e 
should  be  the  chosen  one.  There  are 
many  good  recipes,— potato-soup,  arti- 
choke and  tomato,  pea-soup,  or  even 
chestnut-soup  for  the  fruitarian;  but  let 
her  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  thick 
soup  with  a  basis  of  meat-stock,  thougb 
labelled  and  flavored  with  tomato  or 
any  other  vegetable,  is  not  **a  proper 
dish  to  set  before"— a  vegetarian.  It  is 
possible  he  may  take  it,  and  also  possi- 
ble that  he  may  not  find  out  its  com- 
position,  either  then  or  later;  but  to  al- 
low him  to  do  so  must  be  stigmatized 
as  trickery,  and  a  guest  who  found  out 
such  deception  would  be  very  well 
justifled  in  refusing  any  further  invita- 
tion from  the  same  source.  And  the  ex- 
periment would  as  likely  as  not  be  un- 
successful if  tried  oUi  a  vegetarian  of 
any  standing  whose  taste  wouW  prob- 
ably be  sharpened  by  his  diet  If  the 
taste  is  masked  or  disguised  the  con- 
sumer may  again  discover  the  trick  by 
discomfort  later  on,— for  whidi  he  will 
be  duly  grateful— because  the  toxins  in 
meat  act  as  a  poison  in  his  purified 
veins. 

When  the  fish  comes  the  vegetarian 
can  no  longer  join  in  the  same  fare  as 
the  rest;  he  cannot  even  keep  himself 
going  with  potatoes  and  other  vegeta- 
bles as  he  can  later  on  in  the  meal,  un- 
less perhaps  there  is  egg-sauce  and  he 
eats  it  on  his  bread— a  proceeding  not 
very  refined.  Some  light  dish  therefore 
may  be  provided  for  him.  If  the  host- 
ess adopts  the  suggestion  oflTered  above, 
butter-l)eans  somewhat  resemble  white 
fish  in  color  and  the  task  of  turning  out 
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a  butter-bean  fritter,  according  to  reci- 
pes found  in  any  vegetarian  cookery- 
boolc,  to  look  like  a  fried  sole  would  not 
be  a  difficult  one.  But,  of  course,  this 
dish  would  not  suit  a  non-purin 
vegetarian. 

After  the  flshi  there  will  be  at  least 
two  meat-courses  which  to  the  unregen- 
erate  constitute  the  serious  part  of  the 
dinner;  and  with  proper  contrivance 
the  vegetarian  may  be  congenially  oc- 
cupied. Before  making  particular  sug- 
gestions, a  general  survey  of  the  posi- 
tion may  be  usefuL 

The  lore  of  proteids  and  albumenoids 
is   to-day    babbled   in   the   half-penny 
newspapers    and    very    likely    in    the 
school-room    and    nursery;    every   one 
therefore  knows  that  when  the  ordinary 
-Miners  take  their  meat  they  have  their 
proportion  of  flesh-forming  ingredients. 
The  vegetarian   will   also  require  his 
share  of  proteid;  by  taking  an  unduly 
large  helping  of  cheese  at  the  end  of 
the  meal  he  may  be  able  to  equalize 
matters  with  tilie  others  if  he  does  not 
have  a  special  dish,   but  this  is   not 
a  comfortable  proceeding,  and  the  end 
of  the  meal  is  not  the  right  time  for 
concentrated   nourishment;  there  is  a 
reason  why  cheese  comes  there  at  an 
ordinary  dinner  but  it  is  not  applicable 
to  tilie  vegetarian.      The  special  dish, 
ttien,  should,  so  far  as  nourishment  is 
concerned,  be  of  equal  or  similar  value 
to  meat,  and  the  old-fashioned  hostess, 
who  imagines  that  adequate  substitutes 
for   beet  and  mutton   in  this  respect 
cannot  be  found,  may  look  in  any  mod- 
em table  of  food-values  and  find  she  is 
very  greatly   mistaken.    Probably   the 
table  will  not  convince  her,  and  she 
will  continue  to  think  that  there  is  some 
subtle  life-giving  essence  in  butcher^s 
meat  not  contained  in  other  nitrogenous 
bodies;  but  the  point  is  that  her  guest 
and  his  hunger  will  be  amply  satisfied 
by   the   substitute   if   it   is   palatably 
served  to  him.     And  she'  may  console 
herself  by  the  doctrine  ascribed  (per- 


haps erroneously)  to  Christian  Scien- 
tists, that  if  certain  animals  think  this- 
tles wholesome,  tlien  they  will  inevita- 
bly find  health  and  nourishment  on  this 
diet 

Thistles  will  not  be  included  in  the 
food-tables;  but  a  glance  down  the  col- 
umn of  proteids  will  at  once  show  that 
peas,  beans,  lentils,  nuts,  and  cheese 
contain  percentages  for  the  most  part 
higher  than  meat,  and  from  these  she 
will  do  well  to  make  her  choice. 

An  unconverted  stranger  who  enters 
a  vegetarian  restaurant  may  experience 
a  mild  amazement  when  he  hears  such 
familiar  combinations  as  diop  and  to- 
matoes or  steak  and  8<iut6  being  or- 
dered; a  reference  to  the  bill-of-fare  will 
show  him  that  haricot  chop  or  lentil 
steak  is  in  the  list  of  savories,  and  an 
actual  trial  will  teach  him  that  chops, 
steaks,  fritters,  and  cutlets  are  what 
he  might  call  rissoles,  made  up  like 
mesit^issoles  or  flsh-cakes  and  usually 
of  about  the  same  solidity.  These,  as 
their  rather  absurd  names  indicate, 
take  the  place  of  meat  in  the  non-car- 
nivorous scheme,  and  alike  for  the  veg- 
etarian and  meat-eater  the  chop  has 
one  function  and  the  light  and  juicy  to- 
mato has  another,  and  these  functions 
are  not  to  be  confounded. 

The  ordinary  savory  will  have  some 
basis  of  peas,  beans,  or  lentils,  and 
properly  prepared  is  a  dish  which  will 
satisfy  any  healthy  person^s  taste  and 
appetite.  With  it  may  be  handed  the 
vegetables  prepared  for  the  other 
diners,  and  the  guest  so  indulged  may 
consider  himself  very  well  treated. 
For  non-purin  vegetarians  macaroni 
may  be  substituted  for  peas  or  lentils, 
though  it  is  somewhat  less  nutritious; 
or  a  nicely  dressed  dish  with  a  chest- 
nut basis  may  prove  a  sympathetic  ac- 
companiment to  the  hosfs  latest 
stories. 

Another  point  which  must  be  remem- 
bered is  that  the  ordinary  diner  has 
great  aid  to  his  digestion  because  he 
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cannot  swallow  his  meat  without  using 
his  teeth  properly;  but  from  the  residue 
of  food  which  he  shares  in  common 
with  the  vegetarian,  all  bran  and  husks 
and  other  incentives  to  mastication 
have  been  carefully  removed.  £#ven 
with  the  rigid  discipline  that  is  gener- 
ously ascribed  to  the  vegetarian,  he 
will  find  an  effort  of  will  in  keeping 
soft  food  in  his  mouth  for  more  than 
a  moment  or  two  without  swallowing 
it;  one  authority  has  remarked  that  the 
ordinary  process  of  taking  porridges 
and  puddings  and  similar  food  could 
more  correctly  be  described  as  drinking 
than  eating.  Two  obvious  inconven- 
iences result  from  this,  and  probably 
the  vast  majority  of  vegetarian  failures 
and  backsliders.  In  the  first  place,  the 
food  does  not  receive  a  very  necessary 
preparation  for  its  reception,  and  is 
therefore  indigestible;  in  the  second, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  take  too  much 
of  it  to  eke  out  the  time  consumed  by 
the  other  guests  more  fortunately  sit- 
uated in  this  respect  Therefore, — and 
this  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance 
—the  vegetarian  must  have  something 
to  bite.  If  a  aouffU  or  anything  soft  is 
supplied  to  him,  it  should  be  placed  on 
fried  toast  if  possible,  and  the  present 
practice  of  supplying  toast  to  diners 
instead  of  soft  bread  must  be  regarded 
also  as  doubly  important  to  him.  It 
should  be  seen  that  the  supply  does  not 
run  short,  as  sometimes  happens;  and 
the  simple  expedient  of  cutting  the 
pieces  of  varying  thickness  will  ensure 
that  each  person  can  suit  himself  and 
his  teeth  in  the  matter  of  crispness. 
Triscuits  and  shredded  wheat  or  other 
biscuits  can  be  substituted  for  toast, 
but  the  latter  is  the  simplest  and  best 
for  the  purpose. 

And  above  all,  and  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  no  sloppy  food,  which  is 
probably  unwholesome  in  any  case,  but, 
if  the  writer's  experience  is  any  test,  is 
more  trying  for  vegetarians  than  for 
mixed  feeders.    One  or  two  slices  of 


boiled  beef  may  combine  with  water- 
logged carrots,  turnips,  and  cabbages 
into  a  nutritious  meal;  but  without  the 
boiled  beef  such  a  dish  1b  neltiier  nutri- 
tious, appetizing,  nor  digestible.  Soft 
food  may  be  enjoyed:  a  lentil  cutlet  or 
chestnut  soufJU  is  soft,  but  If  properly 
made  not  sloppy;  and  even  with  these 
chipped  w  BouU  potatoes  may  be  given* 
if  they  conform  with  the  general 
scheme  of  the  dinner  to  the  rest. 

Another  urgent  counsel,— and  once 
more,  against  preconceived  notions — 
rather  give  the  vegetarian  too  little  than 
too  much  of  his  special  dishes.  The 
very  foolish  error  that  a  vegetarian  re- 
quires a  slippy  diet  of  four  times  the 
bulk  that  a  ^'sensible  person"  takes  dies 
hard,  and  leaves  as  a  legacy  the  im- 
pression that  he  requires  at  least  more 
food  than  the  unconverted.  If  he  was 
so  ill-advised  as  to  try  subsisting  on 
potatoes  and  cabbages,  probably  be 
would;  but)  on  diet  Judiciously  chosen 
he  requires  not  mere,  but  usually  less 
than  other  people.  The  old  mistake 
lingers  even  in  vegetarian  restaurants. 
The  writer  has  seen  an  attractive  young 
lady  with  a  plateful  of  a  patent  food 
whose  very  proprietors  have  to  warn 
the  public  that  a  little  goes  a  long  way, 
and  of  which  a  tablespocmful  is  a  gen- 
erous allowance;  this  food,  whose  chief 
virtue  is  a  gritty  crispness  which  makes 
it  digestible,  she  proceeded  to  make  into 
an  emulsion  with  milk  and  then  con- 
sume, while  her  neighbor,  deficient  in 
the  moral  courage  to  explain  her  many 
mistakes,  looked  on  helplessly.  She  re- 
turned the  next  day,  looking  none  the 
worse;  but  the  soundest  constitution 
will  not  stand  this  sort  of  thing  long, 
and  it  has  no  part  in  a  sane 
vegetarianism. 

To  sum  up,  the  hostess  who  desires 
the  comfort  of  her  particular  guest,  and 
is  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  to  this 
end,  will  supply  soup  which  he  can  take 
with  the  rest,  and  thereafter,  until  the 
sweets,    one   or   pertiaps    two  special 
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dlBhe»  for  him,  and  dry  toeat,— and  if 
he  has  to  dispense  with  the  special  dish 
or  the  toast,  let  it  be  with  the  former. 
Sudi  dishes  will  be  in  lieu  of  those 
with  a  meat-basis  supplied  to  the  other 
guests  and  composed  to  tills  end.  A 
choice  of  two  will  also  allow  for  the 
personal  equation. 

The  sweets  will  probably  be  neutral 
ground  for  all  guests,  so  not  much  need 
be  said  about  them.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  fruitarian  does 
not  usually  take  anything  made  with 
eggs;  and,  a  matter  for  all  yegetarian 
dishes,  lard  ought  not  to  be  used  either 
in  frying  or  otherwise.  Butter  (or  oil) 
is  tiie  usual  substitute;  cocoa-nut  butter 
can  be  obtained  for  fruitarians,  as  the 
advertisements  in  vegetarian  papers 
will  show. 

Finally,  a  few  words  about  the  sa- 
vory. The  writer  suggests  that,  In  this 
instance  only,  the  hostess  mis^t  allow 
her  one  guest's  principles  to  modify  her 
bill-of-fare  for  the  rest,  and  that  the 
savory  fon  all  should  be  a  vegetarian 
dish.  In  the  first  place,  the  cook  who 
cannot  make  a  decent  savory  with 
<^eese,  eggs,  mushrooms  and  every 
berb  as  possible  Ingredients  does  not 
know  his  business;  in  the  second  a  spe- 
cial dish  would  here  be  very  conspicu- 
ous, which,  I  r^eat,  Is  to  be  avoided; 
and  in  the  third  a  pungent  spatch-cock, 
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or  nicely  done  marrow  on  toast,  may 
transform  the  dinner-table  for  the  neo* 
phyte  to  a  moral  battle-ground  between 
principle  and  inclination,  which  no  kind 
hostess  would  desire,  whatever  the  re* 
suit  The  ordinary  vegetarian  has  no 
craving  for  beefsteaks  (popular  delu- 
sion notwithstanding)  but  the  savory  is 
the  cook's  last  word,  and  subtler.  One 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  characters  ex- 
plained that  she  drank  champagne  after 
signing  the  pledge  because  she  was 
"only  a  beer^teetotaier";  most  vegeta- 
rians are  of  sterner  stufT,  but  to  avoid 
needless  temptation  Is  a  sound  canon. 

A  veiy  slii^t  experience  of  vegetarian 
cookery  will  dispel  another  myth,— its 
fabled  monotony.  New  dishes  can  be 
invented  by  any  good  cook  at  any  time, 
and  a  ban  vivatU  who  was  left  a  large 
Income  so  long  as  he  was  a  vegetarian 
might  wake  up  to  find  his  existence  not 
only  tolerable  but  positively  pleasant 
If  this  ever  comes  to  pass,,  and  some 
wealthy  and  cynical  testator  thus  di- 
verts himself  at  the  expense  of  his  heir, 
the  above  hints  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  mothers  of  eligible  daughters  and 
all  other  hostesses,— including  those 
from  whom  at  least  one  vegetarian  has 
received  sympathy  and  consideration  to 
which  a  fanatic,  and  therefore  a  nui- 
sance, has  but  the  scantiest  title. 

Alfred  Fellows, 
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Except  that  he  called  the  gipsies  the 
'•Johnnie  Faws,"  there  was  little  of  the 
rustic  in  his  speech;  and  as  he  told  the 
tale  we  seemed  to  see  them,  these  JcAm- 
nle  Faws,  coming  down  the  hill  on  that 
wild  January  forenoon.  They  did  not 
come  by  the  Portsannet  road— it  would 
liave  passed  mortal  eyes  to  find  a  road 
in  the  whirl  and  scurry  and  drift  of 
-vrhite  he  described— but  spread  out  like 
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pheasant-beaters,  crying  one  to  another 
in  the  Romany,  sometimes  flung  for- 
ward by  the  tempest  sometimes  hud- 
dled down  and  covered  over  almost 
entirely  by  the  snow.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  a  schoolmaster 
accounted  for  an  occasional  positive- 
ness  in  his  manner,— it  seems  to  remaia 
with  schoolmasters  to  the  end  of  their 
days,— and  he  was  an  old  man,  who 
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must  be  let  talk  after  his  own  fashion. 
He  told  ns  how  the  wind  swept  out  the 
tracks  of  the  Johnnie  Faws  l>ehind 
them,  and  bow  the  South  Ness  women 
looked  compassionately  on  their  wilder 
slfi/ters,  who  did  not  cover  their  breasts 
oilce  in  ten  years,  but  who  had  sought 
refuge  from  the  storm,  as  the  hares 
ahd  foxes  had  done  before  them;  and 
th^il  l/e  wandered  off  again,  schoolmas- 
ter-^wise,  to  tell  us  how  the  footprints 
of  a  fox  over  the  snow  made  but  a  sin- 
gle line,  and  how  a  hare  would  He  at 
form,  and  what  sort  of  tracks  a  robin 
made.  .  .  .  By-and-by  he  took  up  his 
tale  again. 

-So  we  knew  it  was  bad  when 
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the  Johnnie  Faws  came  down.    Queer 
people-^ark,  whipcord-looking  fellows, 
and  one  singularly  handsome  woman, 
very  swarthy  and  black-eyed.      I   re- 
member our  women  looked  at  h^  as  if 
—as  If— but  our  women  lived  in  houses, 
you  see.  .  .  .  Well,  first  of  all  we  asked 
them    about    the    Lizzie    Martin;    but 
they'd  never  heard  of  her.     Was  she  a 
South  Ness  boat?  they  asked.     .Next 
we  asked  them  if  there  was  much  snow 
on  the  If  eights;  and  they  answered,  No; 
the  Heij^ts  were  swept  clean,  but  a 
man  could  not  stand  upright  there  for 
the  wind.      No  snow  was  falling,  they 
told  us;  all  was  being  whirled  up  from 
the  ground  again,  dry  and  powdery. 
There    was    one    fellow    they    called 
Nunan.    He  carried  a  knife  and  wore 
gold  earrings  and  talked  In  a  shrill, 
eager  voice;   and  he  told  us  hpw  up 
there  the  white  world  and  the  pale  ap- 
ple-green sky  was  one  brilliant  Inter- 
mingling that  spun  and  sparkled  in  the 
cold   sunlight   and   smoked.    .   .   .    We 
a^ked  them  where  they  had  left  their 
horses.      It  seemed  they'd  dug  a  way 
for  tibem  under  what  looked  like  tiie  lee 
of  an  old  quarry,  in  an  immense  drift: 
they   would   weather  it  as   best  they 
could,  ^s  sheep  do. 

'*The  Johnnie  Faws  moved  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  village;  but  most  of 


them  gathered  at  the  'Dotterel/  though 
they  drank  nothing.     The  greater  part 
of  the  time  they  were  silent,  but  occa- 
sionally they  all  talked  at  once  in  their 
own    tongue;    and    I    dare    say    we 
shouldn't  have  had  any  tidings  of  Port- 
sannet  at  all  if  the  group  about  the 
door  of  the  'Dotterel'  hadn't  quarrelled, 
or  seemed  to.    It  was  something  about 
a  slipper-brake.     It  appeared  that  one 
of  their  men,  Osa  Ck>uper,  had  turned 
down   into   Portsannet  earlier   in   the 
day,  before  the  storm  had  got  quite  so 
bed,  to  get  a  new  hook  or  rivet  for  this 
brake.    He  had  promised  to  overtake 
them;  but  (they  said)  somewhaie  over 
yonder— over  the  Heights— a  man  with 
a  pair  of  long  wooden  runners  on  his 
feet  (it  was  Andrews,  we  learned  after- 
wards, mate  of  an  old  Norwegian  tim- 
ber-barque, turned  farmer)— Andrews — 
had   suddenly   appeared   among   th^n 
from      nowhere     in     particular,— just 
dropped  in  on  them  from  out  of  the 
smothering    white,    and    had    advised 
them  to  avoid  the  shelter  of  the  hol- 
lows: the  hollows,  you  see,  were  drifted, 
but  the  short  brown  grass  showed  on 
the  tops.    Then  Andrews  had  reported 
that  a  tall,  Egyptian-looking  fellow  had 
flung  himself  into  the  Portsannet  boat 
as  she  had  put  forth  for  the  second 
time  that   morning;   and   then    all   at 
ouce   the   Johnnie    Faws   had   missed 
him.      He  had  seemed  to  vanish  while 
they  had  all  thought  he  was  talking  to 
Osa  Couper's  woman  yonder.  ...  Of 
course  i>p  asked  again  if  it  was  the 
Lizzie  Martin  they  had  put  out  for;  but 
they  didn't  know. 

*'You  know  what  South  Ness  is  like- 
houses  at  all  levels,  and  how  you  can 
step  from  the  door  of  Broadwood's 
house  yonder  almost  on  to  the  'Dot- 
terel* chimneys.  Well,  if  the  Heights 
were  swept,  we  had  the  sweepings. 
We  were  blocked  with  snow  up  to  the 
chamber  windows,— the  bedroom  win- 
dows,—and  there  was  the  right  of  way 
through  anybody*s  yard  or  passage  or 
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kitchen  that  was  convenient  I  remem- 
ber it  Interested  me  (perhaps  it  won't 
Interest  you)  the  way  the  wind  seemed 
to  have  been  deflected  from  the  houses 
in  a  sort  of  backwash.  It  had  made 
great  scoops  and  trenches,  ten  foot 
high  and  clean-cut  at  the  edges,  as  if 
shaped  in  marble;  and  men  and  women 
passed  up  and  down  these  trenches. 
These  cliffs,  as  you  might  call  them, 
darkened  the  interiors  of  the  cottages; 
and  the  wind  hooted  in  the  chimneys, 
just  as  lads  blow  across  the  barrel  of  a 
key.  Farmers  with  shovels,  frozen 
over  white  as  snow  men,  returned  from 
digging  out  their  cattle,  but  the  fisher- 
men idled  moodily.  The  cobles  and 
smacks  tossed  down  in  the  harbor;  but 
the  wind  drowned  most  noises  except 
that  of  the  surf  away  out  on  the  Spit, 
and  that  was  like  continuous  explo- 
sions. This  was  only  midday,  you 
know,  but  you  could  see  notiiing  but 
white— white;  bits  of  ice  like  diamonds 
on  your  lashes;  and  here  and  there  a 
bit  of  blue  or  apple-green  sky,  all 
tossed  together.  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  anything  so  wild  and  beautiful; 
but  then,  I  hadn't  a  Lizzie  Martin 
out  .  .  • 

**  Lizzie  Martin— the  woman,  not  the 
boat— kept  the  'Dotterel.'  She  was  a 
pleasant  body,  plump  (when  she  was 
twelve  or  thirteen  she  had  one  of  these 
creases  round;  her  neck  that  means  a 
double  chin  later  on),  and  she  was  very 
honest  and  comfortlible  and  motherly, 
though  she  hadn't  a  child— just  then. 
About  two  o'clock  three  of  the  gipsies 
had  come  into  the  'Dotterel,'- four,  if 
you  reckon  the  babe  at  the  handsome 
woman's  breast,— and  they  sat  over  by 
the  snowed-up  window.  There  would 
be  a  dozen  or  so  men  round  the  hearth; 
but  nobody  was  drinking,  and  nobody 
said  anything  in  Lizzie's  presence 
about  what  we'd  heard  of  this  Osa 
Couper  and  the  Portsannet  boat  you 
understand.  Now  and  then  the  child 
gave  a  little  throaty  cry,  and  once  or 


twice  Willie  Harver8<m— he  was  a 
young  giant  and  his  curly  head  always 
looked  too  little  for  his  shoulders  when 
he'd  got  his  two  or  three  winter  ganseys 
on,— .Willie  had  told  her  to  bring  the 
child  nearer  the  fire.  But  she  had  only 
shaken  her  head  and  pointed  behind 
her  at  the  window.  The  panes  had 
warmed  a  little,  and  the  snow  had 
peeled  a  couple  of  inches  from  them 
and  then  frozen  again.  Except  for  that 
narrow  gleam  of  cold  li^t  you'd  have 
thought  it  was  evening,  for  the  candles 
were  lighted,  and  they  swealed  and 
guttered  every  time  the  door  opened. 
The  gipsy  woman  had  opened  her 
breast  again,— a  sort  of  sling  to  carry 
the  babe  passed  across  it— and  she 
looked  strais^t  before  her.  like  a  hand- 
some statue,  a  beautiful  animal— like 
everything  else  in  nature  exc^t  this 
self-conscious  creature  man.  ...  I  can't 
tell  you;  never  mind.  .  .  . 

*'Willie  told  her  again  to  come  near 
the  fire,  and  then  up  piped  Nunan  in 
his  high,  eager  voice.  She'd  do  there 
till  her  man  came  back  from  Portsan- 
net he  said  (they  didn't  seem  to  doubt 
that  he'd  gone  out  with  the  boat).  I  re- 
member Willie  muttered,  'Christ  rest 
his  soul  for  a  brave  man  if  .  .  .'  Ton 
see,  the  Portsannet  boat  was  an  old 
Greathead  boat,  nearly  as  old  as  the 
century,  fit  for  chopping  up  for  kindling 
any  time  this  flve-and-twenty  years;  but 
ours  at  South  Ness  was  a  new,  thirty- 
three-foot  boat  mahogany,  double- 
banked,  self-emptying,  self-righting, 
nearly  seven  hundred  pounds,  with 
belts  and  tackle  and  carriage.  She'd 
only  been  out  twice,  and  there  wasn't 
a  scratch  on  her  blue  and  white.  Jotiii 
Broadwood  was  cox.  I  knew  what 
John  thought  of  their  chances  of  get- 
ting round  the  Spit  if  they  were  to  put 
out;  but  they  were  so  proud  of  the  new 
boat  that  they  were  eager  as  lads  to 
try  it.  Men  were  watch  and  watch 
about  down  at  the  boathouse,  where 
they  could  see  if  Reuben  Ward   sig- 
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nailed  from  the  station  on  the  hill;  but 
It  wasn't  our  day.  With  the  wind  due 
north,  If  a  boat  cleared  Portsannet 
Head  she  cleared  the  Spit  too.  It 
was  Portsannet's  torn,  and  the  old 
boafs.  » .  . 

'*The  men  in  the  'Dotterel'  then  were 
talking  abotit  the  boat,  when  suddenly 
I  heard  John  Broadwood  say  'Whlshtl' 
Lizzie  stood  there  in  the  doorway,  un- 
der a  model  of  a  brig  in  a  glass  ease 
there  used  to  be.  'Did  some  of  ye  call? 
she  said;  and  the  men  shuffled  their  feet 
and  shifted  abont  on  stools  and 
benches.— *We  told  ye  not  to  boHier, 
Lizzie,'  Broadwood  says;  'we'll  wait  on 
we'rsels.'— 'It  must  ha'  been  the  babe  I 
heard,'  says  Lizzie;  'let  her  bring  it 
near  th'  Are,  Willie.'  But  the  woman 
said  again  that  she'd  do  till  Osa  Gouper 
came;  and  Lizzie  asked  Nunan  if  he 
wasn't  her  husband." 

He  paused;  and  when  in  a  minute  he 
resumed  again,  there  was  the  same 
magisterial,  slightly  querulous  note  in 
his  voice  that  we  had  heard  before— 
the  schoolmaster's  note. 

"Before  we  go  furtlier,  lefs  under- 
stand one  another,"  he  said.  "When  I 
said  that  Nunan  had  a  knife,  I  saw 
some  of  you  antlcipating^making  ready 
—saying  to  yourselves,  Ah!  knives  mean 
stabbing;  never  mind  your  comments; 
come  to  the  tale  and  the  knife!  Well, 
you're  wise  in  your  day  and  generation, 
but  for  all  that  I  think  you're  a  little 
wrong  too.  The  tale's  a  good  deal,  but 
the  man  who  tells  it  is  also  something. 
I  could  show  you  Willie  Harverson's 
house,  and  you'd  gape  round  tor  five 
minutes  with  your  caps  in  your  hands, 
thinking— well,  goodness  knows  what 
you'd  be  thinking!  You've  seen  'em, 
perhaps,  tourists,  (^>en-mouthed,  in  the 
room  where  somebody  was  bom  or 
died.  To  me  it  would  always  seem  stu- 
pid if  It  weren't  so  comicaL  Facts  are 
neither  the  most   Interesting  nor  the 


most  important  things  in  the  world— not 
that  sort  of  fact  The  knife  was  a  fact, 
and  we're  coming  to  the  knife;  but  if  s 
a  good  deal  like  other  things  in  life  you 
look  forward  to— nothing  when  you  get 
it  One  of  these  new  writers  I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  says  there  are 
two  tragedies  in  life— not  getting  what 
you  want  and  getting  it  I  know  I 
used  to  think  that  if  ever  I  became 
head  of  a  decent  grammar-school;  .  .  . 
well,  I've  been  head  of  a  grammar- 
school.  When  I'd  got  that  I  wanted 
something  else;  and  so  on.  And  here 
I  am,  back  again  where  I  was  Ikmh, 
wtih  grammar-sdiools  and  such  like 
all  behind  me.  Garrulous,  too.  .  .  . 
But  tragedy  or  not  there's  little  satis- 
faction in  getting  things.  Tou  see,  you 
don't  drop  dead  in  the  perfect  glorious^ 
fit  moment  when  you  attain  'em.  Life 
goes  on,  4  dull,  stretched-out  anti-cli- 
max; and  there  seems  to  be  only  one 
finish  to  it  all.  I'm  an  old  man,  and 
probably  nearer  it  than  you.  .  . . 

"So  when  Lizzie  asked  Nunan  if  be 
wasn't  the  handsome  gipsy's  husband^ 
there  was  John  Broadwood  shaking  a 
great  fist  with  a  blue  anchor  on  it  over 
Lizzie's  shoulder,  and  Willie  making 
foolish  shapes  with  his  mouth  without 
a  sound,  and  Jemmy  Wild  hawking 
in  bis  throat  and  knocking  his  pipe  out 
noisily; . .  .  but  Nunan  popped  out  with 
it — about  Osa  and  the  guns  at  Portsan* 
net,  and  so  on— and  then  he  spluttered 
out  a  'Hey!  Would  ye  do  that  manr 
Ton  see,  Willie  had  clapped  his  hand 
over  his  mouth,  and  there  was  a  wicked 
gleam  in  Nunan's  eyes,  and  his  band 
went  to  the  small  of  his  back  where  the 
knife  was;  and  thafs  all  about  the 
knife,  except  that  the  w<Hnan  told 
Nunan  to  sit  still. 

"But  Lizzie  was  trembling  pitifully; 
and  when  I  saw  her  eyes  go  round  the 
men  I  backed  away  behind  the  settle, 
so  that  somebody  else  might  tell  her. 
Then  her  head  came  down  on  her  arms 
and  thumped  on  the  table,  while  Nunan 
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■alked.  We  watched  ber  broad  back 
heaying;  and  tben  all  at  once  ahe  threw 
up  her  head.  'Oh,  hear  it  goyling 
down  the  chlmley!'  ahe  cried;  and  I 
saw  John  Broadwood  biting  his  pipe 
hard;  'Frank— Frank  o  'th'  Lizzie  Martin 
—ye  were  hla  mates,  and  here  ye  sit— 
he  called  her  after  me— she'  were  Lizzie 
Martin  afore  I  were— I  were  Lizzie  Col- 
lision o'  th'  Heights * . . .  Broadwood 

bade  her  Whisht!  whisht!  but  she  went 
on.  'It  were  a  Talentlne's  day,  a 
Thursday,  and  he  come  into  th'  kitchen 
that  m<Mnlng-nJess  never  barked  when 
he  came  courting,  but  she'd  never  let 
bim  go  without  I  took  him  to  th'  gate 

*  .  .  .  And  so  on,  young  gentlemen. 

XJnie  and  Frank  had  seen  the  valen- 
tine  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  sea 
below,  as  if  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  'Don't, 
Liizzier  says  Broadwood,  choking;  'we 
can't  bide  to  hear  ye!'  .  .  . 

"John  Broadwood  was  a  fine,  ind^end- 
ent,  self-sufficient  sort  of  fellow,  with 
a  good  deal  of  John  Broadwood  about 
him  altogether,  but  he  broke  down. 
Lizzie^s  eyes,  wandering  wildly,  fell  on 
the  gipsy  woman  and  the  babe.  The 
gipsy's  husband,  for  anything  we  knew, 
was  in  peril  too;  but  I  think  it  was 
something  else  that  came  over  Lizzie — 
the  sight  of  the  child:  I  see  you  under- 
stand. She  sobbed  something— I  didn't 
hear  what— and  the  gipsy  woman 
turned,  quite  unmoved,  and  looked  at 
Lizzie  from  head  to  heel.  'I  see  your 
time's  coming,'  she  said,  'and  them  that 
lives  in  chambers  of  stone  need  com- 
fort; come  then.'  And  with  that  she 
moved  the  babe  in  the  sling,  and  pro- 
duced an  old  pack  of  cards.  Strange 
folk.  ... 

"They  say  symbols  are  what  you  take 
them  for,  or  else  a  cross  might  just  as 
well  be  a  gallows,  but  those  cards 
looked  very  secular  to  me.  It  was  a 
grim,  cheerless  power  that  those  were 
a  symbol  of.  I  think  Lizzie  thought 
BO  too,  for  the  sight  of  them  seemed  to 
bring  her  round  a  little.      She  knitted 


her  fat  fingers  together  on  the  gipsy's 
knee  and  sank  to  the  floor.  'Nay, 
woman,'  she  said,  'we'll  have  a  surer 
comfort  than  that,  you  and  V;  and  the 
woman  glanced  from  the  cards,  as  she 
cut  and  cut  them,  to  Lizzie's  head  on 
her  knee,  incuriously.  ...  I  went  out 
I'd  seen  one  or  two  of  the  men  glancing 
at  the  door,  as  if  they'd  have  liked  to 
be  on  the  other  side  of  it;  but  I  Just 
walked  out  I  thought  I'd  take  a  walk 
—to  see  Reuben  Ward  at  the  station. 

'H^^oming  out  of  the  candle-light,  I 
blinked  like  a  flitter-mouse.  The  sky 
was  still  a  keen  blue,  with  the  snow 
whirling  and  glittering  and  dancing; 
but  the  Wg^t  was  dying,  and  I  guessed 
it  would  be  about  half-past  four-^e 
hands  of  the  schoolhouse  clock  were 
fast  frozen  to  its  face.  I  turned  up 
the  blacksmith's  alley  to  get  a  shovel: 
it  was  smooth  to  the  eaves  with  snow, 
and  little  wisps  and  curls  played  on  the 
surface  like  smoke.  The  wind  was 
blowing  big  guns  intermittently,  and 
in  the  intervals  I  could  hear  the  thun- 
der of  the  ^it  I  set  out  for  the  sta- 
tion, and  in  a  dozen  yards  was  up  to 
my  waist  in  a  river  of  snow. 

"There  was  a  windmill  before  you 
came  to  the  station.  There's  one  yet, 
but  it's  a  dummy— a  sailing-mark  for 
ships,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  looks 
after  it  It  worked  in  those  days,  and 
belonged  to  a  fellow  called  Rhodes.  I 
was  a  strongish  chap,  you  must  know, 
not  so  tall  as  Willie  Harverson,  but  as 
broad,  or  thereabouts;  but  by  the  time 
I  reached  the  mill  I  was  glad  enough 
of  its  shelter.  And  then  I  looked  up, 
and  backed  away  again.  The  sail-shut- 
ters were  open,  and  the  wind  screamed 
through  them;  but  the  gearing— all  those 
cranks  and  elbows  about  the  pin— that 
had  gone;  and  two  or  three  blades  of 
the  steering-fan  hummed  like  bits  of 
ribbon  in  th€<  wind.  The  whole  thing 
had  swung  round  like  a  weathercock, 
and  the  heavy  top  story  rocked  and 
lifted,  like  a  mouth  opening  and  shut- 
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ting.  Undemeatb  it  a  man  was  lying 
on  his  back  in  the  snow,  watching  it  as 
if  it  were  a  plaything. 

*'I  shook  him  and  bawled  in  his  ear. 
He  didn't  speak.  His  face  glittered  all 
over  with  ice  particles,  and  I  knew 
who  he  would  be  by  his  hair  and  eyes. 
I  dragged  him  out  from  under  the  top- 
pling mill;  by  his  mouth  I  could  make 
out  that  he  was  saying  something 
about  my  people/  and  I  nodded,  and 
shouted,  *What  about  Portsannet?* 

*1  made  out  a  few  words:  *Twice— 
oars  broke--old  boat— help.'  And  then 
I  asked,  'What  about  the  station  r  It 
seemed  Reuben  was  helpless.  The 
mast  and  cones  and  drums  had  gone; 
he'd  been  firing,  but  we  hadn't  heard, 
and  he  was  waiting  for  dark  to  signal 
with  the  rockets.  'D'ye  know  what 
boat?'  I  shouted,  putting  my  arm  round 
his  neck  and  my  mouth  at  his  ear;  and 
he  tried  two  or  three  times  to  tell 
me,  but  had  lost  his  voice.  He  stooped 
down  and  wrote  in  the  snow  with  his 
finger,  'SN,  102.'  Seeing  that  that  was 
the  Lizzie^i  numl>er,  I  didn't  bother 
about  Reuben  and  the  station.  I  col- 
lared  him,  and  off  we  blundered  into 
the  drifts  between  Rhodes's  mill  and 
South  Ness. 

"They  were  much  as  I'd  left  them 
when  Osa  and  I  got  to  the  'Dotterel.' 
The  tall  Johnnie  Faw  wouldn't  touch 
brandy,  I  remember.  The  two  women 
were  not  to  be  seen.  I  told  them  to 
stir  themselves,  and  they  were  on  their 
feet  in  an  instant.  J(^n  Broadwood, 
who  had  said  she  could  never  live  round 
the  Spit,  was  first  at  the  door.  'Out  o' 
the  road,  ye  farmers!'  he  grunted;  and 
I  was  for  telling  Osa  to  go  into  the 
kitchen  to  his  wife,  when  all  at  once 
I  saw  Lizzie  in  the  doorway.  'Reu- 
ben's signalled,  then?'  she  said;  and 
somebody  said  'Ay.'  The  gipsy  woman 
didn't  take  her  eyes  off  Osa,  who  was 
talking  to  Nunan  in  the  Romany;  but 
she  didn't  speak." 


He  stopped  for  so  long  that  we 
thought  he  wasn't  going  on  again.  It 
was  minutes  before  he  resumed;  but 
evidently  he  had  got  his  digression 
over  within  himself,  for  he  went 
straight  on. 

'*There  were  lights  and  moving  fig- 
ures down  by  the  boathouse,  but  they 
were  blotted  out  from  time  to  time:  the 
night  had  fallen.  The  cobles  and  craft 
were  huddled  close  in,  and  Hiey  were 
tossing  and  hissing  and  groaning— fen- 
ders grunting  and  rubbing  on  wood* 
blocks  banging,  tackle  shrieking,  parted 
ropes  cracking  like  whips.  .  .  .  The  lit- 
tle jetty  seemed  to  run  out  a  yard  or 
two  Into  the  night  The  surf  thundered 
out  on  the  Spit,  a  deep  solemn  sound. 
A  fellow  was  bawling  through  a  trum- 
pet: his  voice  sounded  throttled,  some^ 
thing  like  a  bassoon.  The  moon  wasn't 
due  up  for  a  couple  of  hours  yet 

"We  ran  her  down  on  the  carriage,— 
men  at  the  wheels  and  life-lines  and  at 
the  horses'  heads, — and  then  we  stood 
in  the  knee-deep  water  to  see  her  lift 
She  lifted,  and  every  man  flung  him- 
self headlong  out  of  the  way.  She 
came  up  from  the  carriage  in  a  mon- 
stroufir  cant,  and  then  she  came  down 
broadside  in  the  broken,  boiling  wave. 
I  heard  the  snapping  of  the  port  oars, — 
it  was  a  short  crackle  in  the  tempest— 
and  then  I  was  thirty  yaids  away^ 
scrambling  among  the  carriage  and 
horses  and  men.  A  broken  shaft 
danced  up  and  down  in  the  white 
backwash. 

"We  beadied  her  by  hand,  and  al- 
ready the  wheelwright  had  a  wrench 
and  was  unscrewing  the  nuts  of  the 
broken  shaft  We  carried  four  men  to 
the  boathouse,  two  of  them  with  their 
hands  on  their  chest  where  the  brok^i 
oars  had  caught  them.  Eh?  Oh  yes, 
they'd  jackets  on.  .  .  .  We  tried  again^ 
waiting  till  the  breaker  had  spread 
away  roaring  in  the  darkness,  and  she 
rose  again.    She  seemed  to  hang  for  a 
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dreadful  long  time  between  the  two 
crests  of  curling  white  that  rushed  to- 
gether to  meet  her,— the  wave  was  a 
slanting  wall  all  laced  over  with  a  pat- 
tan  of  gray  foam,— and  then-  she  dis- 
appeared. But  she  was  on  the  wrong 
side  still,  and  her  rudder  was  smashed. 
A  man  struck  at  me  as  I  dragged  him 
out  of  the  water:  It  was'  John  Broad- 
wood.  I*d  got  hold  of  his  right  wrist, 
and  it  dangled  when  I  let  it  go;  so  I 
took  him  by  the  other  arm.  We  headed 
the  horses  round  to  try  again,  edging 
close  under  the  shelter  of  the  jetty  and 
the  plunging  cobles;  and  that  time  I 
turned  my  face  away  as  she  lifted— she 
was  so  frightfully  near  the  jetty.  But 
when  I  looked  again,  there  she  was. 
She'd  neither  ridden  it  nor  got  through 
it;  and  the  Spit,  booming  a  mile  away, 
seemed  to  mock  us  that  we  couldn't  get 
through  the  breakers. 

''We  all  gathered  in  the  boathouse 
again— farmers,  fishermen,  injured  men, 
gipsies.  Osa  Couper  was  talking  to  old 
Joe  Barker,  and  a  fellow  who  was  lis- 
tening turned  suddenly  away  and 
pulled  out  his  pipe.  That  cut  us— cut 
those  who  saw  him:  it  seemed  all  there 
was  to  do— to  light  your  pipe.  And 
then  we  heard  women's  voices  again: 
Lizzie  and  the  gipsy  woman  were 
among  us.  What  were  we  waiting 
for?  they  asked;  and  the  man  who  was 
lighting  his  pipe  nodded  at  the  injured 
men.  Lizzie's  bosom  lifted,  and  she 
began  to  talk  again.  She  talked  as  she 
had  talked  before  in  the  'Dotterel.'  .  .  . 

"The  boat  was  high  on  the  beach, 
and  they'd  taken  the  horses  out;  they 
put  them  in  again  and  made  a  fourth  at- 
tempt—a fifth— a  sixth.  After  the  sixth 
we  went  back  to  the  boathouse;  an- 
other man  had  given  it  up  now,  and 
had  taken  up  an  old  lobster-pot  and 
was  setting  the  broken  ends  straight 
Useful  occupation.  .  .  . 

"I  told  you— did  I  tell  you?— about  old 
Joe  Barker.  He  had  turned  sixty  then. 
He'd  a  wrinkled,  nut-cracked  face,  and 


,his  mouth  and  chin  chopped  up  and 
down  together  when  he  spoke,  like  one 
of  those  talking  dolls;  he'd  deep  fur- 
rows  from  the  comers  of  his  mouth, 
just  like  one  of  these  ventriloquist's 
dolls.  He  was  chopping  and  chewing 
now  to  Osa  Ck>uper;  and  all  at  once  he 
cried  out,  'Have  ye  done  all  ye  can,  ye 
fishermen?'   They  scowled  at  him. 

"  'Then  let  th'  farmers  have  a  try; 

Jerry  —  Tom  —  Matthy  Dodd "    He 

jumped  about  here  and  there,  singing 
out  men  and  giving  orders,  all  about 
horses.  Broadwood  sprawled  on  a 
locker,  and  he  raised  himself  on  his 
sound  arm.  'Yours  is  no  good  if  ours 
won't  face  it,'  he  cried;  but  Joe  to(^ 
no  notice.  He  and  Dodd  began  to 
fetch  out  sweeps  and  spars  and  ropes 
and  tackle,,  and  the  men  outside  pitched 
them  into  the  boat  'Up!'  he  cried  to 
Broadwood;  and  John  slid  down  while 
he  got  a  stone  jar  of  brandy  and  a 
couple  of  pannikins  out  of  the  locker. 
Some  walked  slowly  out  and  up  the 
beach,  looking  back  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  then  all  at  once  a  man  broke 
into  a  quick  trot  A  dozen  hangers- 
about  followed,  questioning  as  they 
ran.  In  ten  minutes  the  clattering  of 
horses  was  heard  on  the  beach;  and  a 
man,  coming  in  for  more  ropes,  said 
that  a  hundred  shovels  were  clearing 
the  village  street  .  .  . 

"Well,  you've  heard  the  tale,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  come  to  me:  you  know 
what  we  did  and  how  it  ended.  What 
more  do  you  want?  To  be  told  what 
you  don't  know,  you'll  say.  Not  you. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  told  what  they 
don't  know.  They  want  to  be  told 
what  they  do  know,  or  think  they 
know.  Why,  all  the  fellows  we  glorify 
are  those  who  tell  us  in  the  main  what 
.we  already  know— tell  us  we're  nearly 
quite  right;  a  bit— «h?— here  or  a  trifle 
there  that  our  worships  have  over- 
looked in  our  general  rightness,  but 
wonderfully  rifi^t  on  the  whole.  You'll 
listen  as  long  as   I  tell  this  tale  as 
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you  already  know  it;  then  you'll  go 
away  and  say,  Queer  old  chap;  been 
master  of  a  grammar-school— disap- 
pointed—disillusioned;  but  for  all  that 
he  was  one  of  'em.  .  .  .  Well,  just  as 
you  like. 

"A  hundred  yards  out  of  the  Tillage 
we  turned  the  women  back.  All  of  a 
sudden  Willie  Harverson's  wife  sprang 
forward  and  kissed  him,  and  then  the 
pent  cheer  broke  out  It  was  as  if  for 
the  first  time  we  had  all  thought  clearly 
what  we  had  begun  to  do.  The  wind 
scattered  it,  but  our  hearts  rose  pas- 
sionately. We  hadn't  spoken  coming 
up  through  the  yiUage;  we  had  started 
beaten,  or  at  least  Just  to  endure  as 
mucbj  as  men  could  endure;  and  now 
that  shout  made  all  the  difference. 
It  was  arrogant,  boastful,  young,  fool- 
ish, victorious.  Heigho!  You  see,  we 
forget  all  the  shouts  of  the  same  sort 
that  end  in  failure;  we  only  remember 
them  when  they  come  off.  Ttie  other 
sort  are  like  the  revolts  that  never  suc- 
ceed; they're  revolutions  when  they  do. 
But  then,  I  suppose  we  could  never  en- 
dure to  remember  all  our  pride  and 
confidence  that* s  come  to  nothing.  .  .  . 
So  the  men  kissed  their  wives.  I  had 
nobody  to  kiss— I've  never  been  mar- 
ried. I  saw  Reuben's  rocket  rise 
clear  above  the  gale,  and  then  we 
started. 

''We  had  twenty  horses,  and  pertiaps 
twice  as  many  men  with  shovels.  We'd 
lashed  a  spar  to  the  boat-carriage,  a 
sort  of  whiffle-tree,  and  from  that  to 
the  ten  pair  of  horses  ran  such  a  tackle 
of  ropes  and  traces  as  you  never  saw- 
all  thicknesses,  plain  and  hawser, 
pieced  out  and  Joined  everywhere  with 
sailors'  knots  and  hitches.  Willie  Har- 
v«rson,  on  the  frame  of  the  carriage, 
was  shouting  orders  through  the  speak- 
ing-trumpet—to find  the  ridge  past  the 
mill,  to  rouse  High  Lee  village  on  the 
way.  I  don't  suppose  anybody  heard 
half  he  said,  for  already  the  digging 
had  begun.    Old  Joe  Barker  had  donned 


a  cork  Jacket  for  warmth,  and  was  fiat 
on  the  fore  air-chamber:  he  was  direct- 
ing, and  Willie,  off  and  on  the  carriage 
continually,  was  his  spokesman.  With- 
out a  detain,  you  see,  forty  diggers 
are  little  better  than  a  dosen.  Tlie 
men  who  wer^i't  digging  were  scout- 
ing, starting  her  after  each  halt,  or 
standing  by  to  see  that  the  traces 
didn't  get  mixed. 

"I  said  the  snow  was  dry:  it  was  so 
dry  that  half  of  it  fell  from  the  shovels 
of  the  diggers,  blown  away  by  the 
wind.  That  meant  twice  as  mu<^ 
stooping,  and  the  men  were  up  to  their 
waists  in  it  The  fellows  who  scouted 
for  rising  ground  appeared  and  disap- 
peared in  the  drifts,  and  the  snow 
crusted  on  their  lanterns,  melting  and 
freezing  both  at  once.  We  couldn't 
hear  the  sea  now;  instead  there  rose 
the  shrill  notes  of  trees  and  the  silky 
soft  whistle  of  the  ice  particles  over  the 
snow.  We  came  to  a  quickset  hedge: 
they  'dug  through  the  drift  to  it 
slapped  the  quarters  of  the  horses  with 
the  shovels,  and  we  came  through  wltli 
branches  of  briar  and  thorn  cau^^t  in 
the  trace-ropes. 

"It's  seven  miles  to  Portsannet  witii 
High  Lee  village  half  way,  and  after 
that  the  Heights,  seven  hundred  feet  of 
them.  I  came  on  to  shovel  with  tbe 
second  shift  You  can  dig  till  yoo 
can't  straighten  your  back.  I  thought 
myself  strong,  but— well,  a  grammar- 
school  was  what  I  was  really  working 
for  in  those  days.  You  may  be  strong, 
but  you  can't  pitch  stuff  behind  you  at 
three  times  the  ordinary  rate  with  men 
who  are  always  forking  hay,  or  hoeing 
turnips,  or  loading  peats;  and  by  tiie 
time  my  turn  came  round  to  dig  for 
the  second  time  and  the  third,  I  wasn't 
the  only  one  who  was  fagging.  Then 
you  can  go  on  digging  till  you  don't 
mind  so  much;  you're  getting  stupid 
then— what  employers  of  bodily  labor 
call  a  'good  man';  and  I  began  to  be  a 
good   man— except  that  a   good   man 
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shouldn't  quairel  with  hUi  tools;  and  at 
the  last  change  I'd  got  hold  of  a  gar- 
den 4pade  Instead  of  a  flanged  shoTel — 
a  thing  that  carried  about  half  a  pound 
—and  a  self -emptier,  like  the  new  boat 
I  became  so  good  a  man  that  when  a 
fellow  took  that  ^pade  from  me  I  asked 
him  what  an  odd  hum  of  vibrating  iron 
was  that  I'd  heard  for  some  time  past; 
and  he  pointed  to  Rhodes's  mill  not  a 
dosen  yards  away.  It  was  the  pin- 
shaft  that  hummed.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  it  had  managed  to  stop  up  there 
while  the  rest  of  the  top  story  lay  a 
heap  of  wrecluige  below;  I  suppose 
things  don't  smash  quite  as  you  expect 
'em  ta  .  .  .  During  my  rest  I'd  been 
hanging  on  to  one  of  the  flapping  life- 
lines of  the  boat  Another  man  had 
now  got  it,  and  I  felt  Irritated,  as  If  he 
might  have  found  one  of  his  own;  but 
I  clutched  the  next  one,  and  by-and-by 
noticed  that  the  moon  was  rising.  And 
somewhere  about  that  time  we  struck 
the  ridge  to  High  Lee. 

"Tlie  moon  showed  a  grotesque  pro- 
cession. She  rose,  a  bloated  disc  of 
dull  orange,  over  the  steaming  horses 
and  laboring  flgures,  over  the  big  boat 
squatted  among  the  drifted  hills.  .  .  . 
The  wind  wasn't  blowing  quite  in  such 
gusts  neither,  and  I  remember  thinking 
that  if  it  would  only  stop  for  an  hour 
the  snow  might  pack.  We  had  eased 
on  the  digging  with  the  beginning  of 
the  ridge,  and  with  the  help  of  the  men 
at  the  wheels  were  going  at  a  good 
three  miles  an  hour.  Soon  I  let  go  my 
life-line:  I  hadn't  come  as  a  passenger. 
There  was  digging— always  more  or  less 
digging;  a  ridge  of  land  isn't  the  same 
thing  as  a  ridge  on  a  second-form 
school-map.  And  there  were  walls  too, 
and  cross-walls,  and  drifts  at  each. 
But  it  only  took  a  minute  or  two  to  un- 
cap and  break  the  walls.  As  I  say,  we 
were  going  nicely;  and  as  the  moon 
mounted  and  the  wind  dropped  more 
and  more,  we  could  hear  the  cougbing 
of  the  horses  and  the  creaking   and 


straining  of  the  tackle  on  the  spar.  .  .  . 
And  now  let  me  see;  let  me  see.  .  .  . 
"H'm!  Never  mind.  It  doesn't  matter 
so  much  about  Nunan  the  gipsy;  but 
Nunan  was  daft  about  his  horses— the 
Johnnie  Faws'  horses.  He  thought  the 
quarry  where  they'd  left  them  would 
be  somewhere  about  there.  He  wanted 
us  to  stop  and  look  for  them,  and 
climbed  up  into  the  boat  to  put  the 
matter  In  a  reasonable  light  to  Joe.  He 
woke  Osa  Couper— did  I  say  that  Osa 
was  asleep  in  the  boat?  He  was;  but 
of  course  Joe  wasn't  going  to  burrow 
up  and  down  the  headland  for  the  John- 
nie Faws'  horses,  and  Nunan  became 
morose.  By-and-by  Joe  packed  him  off 
with  another  fellow  to  rouse  Hadwen— 
he  was  a  farmei^-and  to  meet  us  with 
the  farm-horses  at  the  Beck;  and  I  be- 
gan to  envy  Osa  in  the  boat  myself. 
Let  me  see. . . ." 

He  tapped  with  his  lean  Angers,  as  If 
continuing  to  himself:  It  is  not  unlikely 
we  missed  part  of  the  tale.  He  was 
very  old;  and  when  at  last  he  went  on 
again,  It  was  with  a  little  rousing  and 
pulling  of  himself  together. 

"Well,  we  saw  it  at  last,  when  the 
moon  got  high— what  the  wind  had 
done  to  the  snow.  It  was  glorious,  that 
mounting,  ...  all  in  a  frost  of  brilliant 
stars,  .  .  .  and  it  showed  us  a  miracle. 
We  could  see  half  over  the  Head  now. 
Acre  after  acre  was  fluted  and  rippled 
and  ravelled,  all  so  still  and  quiet  and 
spotless;  .  .  .  and  only  thin  copses,  a 
mile,  two,  four  miles  away,  broke  the 
whiteness.  The  wind  had  touched  and 
left  it  in  tresses  and  flounces;  .  .  .  far 
away  it  was  channeled  like  billows, 
and  again,  thick  and  smooth;  .  .  .  and 
trees  and  bushes  were  as  if  something 
thick  and  white  had  been  poured  over 
them,  all  coronets  and  garlands.  The 
lanterns  were  murky  orange  spots,  and 
every  detail  of  the  boat,  the  horses,  the 
harnessing.  Old  Joe's  artlflcial  chin  over 
the  gunnel.  .  . .  The  Ldzzie  Martin  might 
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be  driftwood  by  this  time  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Heights.  I  didn't  think 
of  the  Lizzie  Martin;  I  didn't  think  of 
that  grammar-school  I  was  going  to 
have  one  day;  I  only  wanted  to  look  at 
the  snow  and  the  serene  moon. . .  .  Ah, 
well! .  .  . 

"From  the  top  of  the  next  rise  we 
could  see  Lee  Wood,  black  below  us, 
and  the  gray  Heights  beyond.  For  the 
first  time  the  grass  showed  in  patches, 
and  the  boat  rocked  on  the  carriage, 
and  we  dragged  back  as  we  descended 
the  slope.  Then  all  at  once  Joe  Barker 
shouted,  *Don*t  turn  'em!' 

**It  seemed  that  a  cart-track  ran 
through  the  wood  that  would  save  a 
mile  and  more.  In  the  deep  dip  at 
the  bottom  Nunan  was  waiting  with 
Hadwen's  horses;  and  we  had  taken  the 
dip  and  risen  again  on  the  other  side 
through  a  gap  in  a  wall  before  anybody 
had  fairly  counted  the  risk.  It  was  too 
late  to  turn  them,  or  perhaps  worth 
chancing— a  thirty-foot  boat,  and  all 
that  tangle  of  cordage. . .  .Any  way,  we 
went  on,  and  the  wood  closed  in  behind 
us. 

"I  think  Joe  saw  his  mistake  as  soon 
as  a  branch  whipped  his  hat  from  his 
head,  for  he  began  to  dance  and  curse. 
We  could  hear  him  blundering  about 
in  the  boat  for  the  one  carpenter's  axe 
we  carried.  Lifeboats  are  specially 
made  with  a  big  beam,  and  they've  no 
business  in  woods  anyway.  There  was 
now  little  snow,  but  that  only  made  the 
wood  the  darker. 

"So,  soon  our  spar  fetched  up  against 
an  elm  or  something,  and  startled  a 
screeching  white  owl:  we  backed  the 
horses  and  freed  it  The  shouting  and 
smashing  and  ripping  of  branches  must 
have  been  heard  a'  mile  off;  and  then 
the  check  came.  She  wedged  between 
two  ash-trees,  and  Joe  sprang  down 
with  his  axe. 

**  *For  God's  sake,  keep  them  cattle  to 
th*  track!*  he  screamed,  beside  him- 
self; and  a  young  farmer  snatched  the 


axe  from  him  and  ran  round  to  the 
nearest  ash.  The  delay  cost  us  a  quar- 
ts of  an  hour,  and  then  we  moved  for- 
ward  again.  We  were  savage  now,  and. 
the  farmers  flogged  the  horses  and 
kicked  them  cruelly  under  their  bellies. 
The  next  check  was  a  deep  ravine  witti 
a  beck  at  the  bottom,  and  the  team  was 
in  heaps,  slipping,  stumbling,  pulling 
all  ways  at  once.  We  lifted  her  over, 
—lifted  her,  with  shoulders  at  spokes, 
sweeps  and  spars  for  levers,  men  at  the 
ropes  among  the  horses.  Then  Joe 
served  brandy  round.  Nunan  trotted 
off  to  warn  the  men  of  High  Lee  that 
we  were  coming,  and  to  get  their  help. 
We  didn't  stop.  We  forced  back  bushes 
with  our  bodies,  and  tore  at  branches^ 
and  wedged  the  wheels  with  stones 
while  we  chopped  partly  through  trees 
and  then  fetched  them  down  witb 
ropes.  A  rage  of  cursing  took  us  as 
we  labored,  and  some  shook  torn  and 
bleeding  fists  at  trees.  Joe  Barker  ges- 
ticulated impotently,  and  whimpered 
that  this  was  bird-nesting,  nutting, 
black-berrying;  and  he  danced  up  and 
down  whenever  a  sapling  gave  witii 
a  loud  crack,  or  twenty  yards  of  clear 
track  showed  ahead. 

"I  don't  know  how  long  we  were  in 
the  wood,— no  very  great  time,  I  sup- 
pose, as  time  is  reckoned;  and  then  all 
at  once  I  seemed  to  see  John  Swire  of 
High  Lee  among  us,  and  Nunan  again, 
and  a  dozen  axes  going  at  once. 
Dreaming?  Oh  no,  I  wasn't;  there 
really  were  the  axes.  The  High  Lee 
men  had  come  to  help  us  out,  and  their 
horses  were  waiting  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood.  We  soon  came  through  them, 
of  course,  and  saw,  a  field's-length 
away,  dark  shapes  and  lanterns  in  the 
snow. 

"John  Swire  was  right:  she  didn't 
look  much  like  a  new  boat  by  this  time. 
Not  that  she  was  splintered  much,— 
double  cross  mahogany  from  gunnel  to 
gunnel  doesn't  splinter  much,—  but  half 
her  life-lines  were  gone  from  the  ring- 
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bolts,  and  lier  new  paint  was  fouled 
with  bark  and  earth  and  tree-scrapings 
— a  sight  to  see.  Men  swarmed  up  and 
overhauled  her  anxiously;  but  she  was 
little  the  worse  save  in  appearance,  and 
they  swarmed  down  again  and  began 
to  take  out  our  exhausted  horses  and 
to  put  in  their  own.  They  were  at 
the  knotted  cordage  thick  as  flies 
round  a  treacle-string  in  summer- 
lengthening,  splicing,  piecing,  sheep- 
shanking,  stretching  all  out,  it  seemed 
interminably;  for  they  had  twice  our 
numl>er  of  horses— too  many,  I  think. 
They  fixed  another  spar  for  a  double- 
tree, and  set  oars  across  at  intervals 
to  keep  that  monstrous  cat* s-cradle  in 
something  like  position:  men  were  told 
off  specially  to  watch  it  A  fellow 
came  shouting  up  with  some  oxen;  but 
we  couldn't  begin  to  make  yokes  for 
his  oxen— the  fool  hadn't  brought  any; 
and  they  were  sent  back  with  the 
lads  and  worn-out  horses  to  High  Lee. 
**l  forget  lots  of  things  that  hap- 
pened just  then;  but  I  remember  one 
thing  distinctly— I  laughed  at  the  High 
Lee  men  when  we  set  off  again,  for 
they  cheered.  I  suppose  it  seemed  silly 
to  me.  Cheer  when  you've  done  things, 
if  you've  nothing  better  to  do;  but 
where  on  earth  is  the  sense  in  .  .  . 
We  knew  what  cheering  was  worth. 
Cheering  didn't  help  Nunan  much,  who 
was  fretting  again  about  his  horses; 
nor  Joe  Barker,  who  was  bewailing  the 
time  his  blunder  had  lost  us— for  we 
remembered  now  and  then  that  we 
were  going  to  Portsannet  It  didn't 
help  anybody  except  perhaps  the  High 
Lee  men  themselves,  and  they'd  come 
to  their  senses  before  we  were  over 
the  moonlit  Heights.  .  .  .  We  let  them 
do  the  work  for  a  bit:  it  was  digging, 
digging  again,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
their  backs  was  wearisome  to  watch. 
There  was  little  choice  of  roads  now, 
Osa  said  (we  woke  him  to  ask  him).  As 
nearly  as  he  could  tell,  he'd  come  fairly 
straight  past  the  alum-works;  and  for 


the   alum-works   we   made.    Soon   our 
feet  felt  the  rise.  .  •  ." 

He  seemed  very  tired,  as  if  the  mem- 
ory of  the  weariness  wearied  him 
again.  He  rested  for  three  or  four  min- 
utes. He  nodded;  and  it  is  possible 
that  again  he  had  lost  the  direct  thread 
of  his  tale,  for  when  he  resumed  after 
his  rest  it  was  apparently  nowhere. 

"You  need  purpose,  you  see.  No 
amount  of  work  kills  if  you  have 
the  purpose.  You  needn't  achieve  it: 
they  say  it's  often  as  well  for  you 
when  you  don't;  but  without  it  you're 
bitting  the  air.  Practically,  you  must 
have  a  little  reward  too— just  enough  to 
make  it  worth  your  while  to  go  on;  ifs 
only  once  in  five  centuries  that  a  hero's 
bom  who  can  see  his  work  apparently 
swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  with  equa- 
nimity. Yes,  yes;  principle's  the  big- 
gest thing- the  vision,  the  ideal;  nobody 
denies  that  But,  as  the  world's  ar- 
ranged, it's  much  if  you  can  get  for- 
ward a  step  at  a  time  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  your  vision  between  whiles. 
If  you'd  asked  us,  we  should  have  told 
you,  of  course,  that  we  were  going  to 
Portsannet  We  should  have  thought 
you  a  fool;  and  yet  I  doubt  if  it  really 
occurred  to  us.  I  don't  say  that  I  my- 
self didn't  think  (if  you  call  it  that)  of 
the  Lizzie  Martin,  We've  all  thought 
we've  been  thinking  things  all  our  lives, 
till  one  day  something  happens  and  we 
think  them  really  and  piercingly;  but  I 
do  say  I  think  we  went  on  mainly 
because  we'd  started.  It  wasn't  what 
we  thought — it  was  what  we  didn't 
think;  we  didn't  think  of  stop- 
ping. .  .  .  They  used  to  call  me  am- 
bitious when,  as  a  youngster,  I  some- 
times spoke  of  my  grammar-school. 
Well,  every  fool's  ambitious,  if  ambi- 
tion is  only  thinking  that  your  gram- 
mar-school, whatever  it  Is,  would  be  a 
nice  comfortable  thing  to  have.  Ambi- 
tion—purpose— means  a  lot  more  than 
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that  to  me.  Ifs  a  positive,  a  vital 
tiling— not  mere  patience  and  endur- 
ance. It's  never  to  forget  that  first  pre- 
sumptuous cheer;  ifs  both  to  see  your 
goal  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
means  to  it  You  haven't  got  to  let  the 
work  get  its  grind  in. .  .  .  But  we  were 
half  way  there,  you  say?— we  had  a  lit- 
tle reward  to  encourage  us?  Yes,  more 
than  half  way.  We  w«re  past  the  first 
lift  of  the  Heights.  But  what  besides? 
Twice  the  boat  had  slid  clean  off  the 
tail  of  the  carriage,  spilling  belts  and 
jackets  and  paraphernalia  in  the  snow; 
and  twice  we  lashed  h^  on  again;  and 
there's  so  mighty  little  carriage  to  lash 
a  big  lifeboat  to  that  we  had  to  tauten 
up  every,  few  minutes,  and  men  were 
hauling  direct  on  the  boat  to  keep  her 
somewhere  near  the  wheels.  And  what 
besides?  Till  we'd  come  to  the  Heights 
we  hadn't  done  enough  work  to  keep 
us  warm,  and  the  High  Lee  men  were 
frenzied,  as  we'd  been  in  the  wood. 
Nunan  was  seeing  his  quarry  every 
hundred  yards,  and  looking  for  air- 
holes, as  if  his  horses  had  been  sheep. 
Willie  Harverson  had  been  left  half  a 
mile  back  at  a  house — ^ribs  crushed  the 
first  time  the  boat  shifted.  We  digged 
and  hauled  and  righted  the  boat,  and 
digged  again.  The  horses  rolled  with 
their  legs  among  the  ropes; . . .  the  load, 
.  .  .  the  keel  alone  weighed  half  a  ton. 
.  .  .  Men  were  sleeping  as  they  went, 
and  shoving  as  they  slept  ...  I  tell  you, 
you  don't  know  anything  about  it  It's 
the  purposeless  work  that  kills,  and 
practically  we  had  no  purpose.  You 
can't  have  purpose  and  be  frantic.  .  .  . 
Wait  a  bit  .  .  . 

**And  I  knew  it  was  silly  to  keep  on 
thinking  with  every  step,  'This  brings 
you  nearer  the  grammar-school— Port- 
sannet— Portsannet  and  the  grammar- 
school.'  Rousseau  did  it,  you  know. 
But  once  in  a  while,  when  you've  la- 
bored till  your  spirit  seems  freed  from 
your  body,  it  does  seem  all  one— all  part 
of  something  you're  trying  to  do,  you 


don't  know  what— something  you're  try- 
ing to  make  of  your  life.  ...  It  was 
only  seven  miles;  but  seven  miles  or 
seven  hundred  isn't  the  point  The 
point  is  just  the  limit  of  your  endur- 
ance: if  it's  only  seven  yards,  seven 
hundred,  or  seven  million,  it  comes  to 
just  that  .  .  .  Wait  a  minute.  .  .  .  The 
moon  was  very  little  higher,  so  we 
couldn't  have  been  very  long.  I  re- 
member noticing  this  and  shouting  it 
out  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  stead- 
ied them  or  not  My  mind  was  some- 
where in  advance,  over  the  Heights.  I 
was  thinking  that  once  over  Hxe  top, 
the  men  who  were  pullini^  would  fall 
back  to  check  her;  that  without  a  pole 
the  team  would  be  useless;  that  a  pole 
might  be  made  of  a  long  spar;  that  we 
might  zigzag  down;  put  props  through 
the  valve-holes;  elementary  mechanics, 
parallelogram  of  forces,  grammar- 
school  again,  and  a  lot  more  llght- 
witted  stuff.  Then  somebody  sighted 
the  alum-works,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  left  .  .  .  One  minute.  .  . . 

"We  were  at  the  top.  It's  forty-five 
years  ago,  and  you  can  persuade  your- 
self of  a  lot  in  less  than  that  time.  We 
persuaded  ourselves  afterwards  that  it 
was  a  moment  of  triumph— there  was 
no  harm  in  that;  but  we  knew  better 
really.  We  knew  in  our  hearts  that 
the  Portsannet  men  would  have  to  man 
the  boat  for  themselves,  for  we  reeled 
like  drunkardSi  went  forward  like 
drunkards,  with  the  drunkard's  instinct 
for  his  bed.  But  we  boasted  foolishly; 
we  would  put  out  ourselves— take  her 
back  that  night— show  what  men  could 
do,— I  don't  know  what  Nobody  said  It 
was  nonsense.  Joe  Barker  alone 
seemed  to  realize  that  it  didn't  follow 
that  because  we'd  got  through  the 
Lizzie  Martin  had.  We  could  hear  the 
sea  now,  a  dull  roar,  and  far  on  our 
right  the  Abbey  lig^t  flashed  white  and 
red.  There  was  a  babel  of  talking. 
Men  with  horses  seemed  to  join  us 
every    few   minutes.      A   man    called 
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Lockwood  came  from  Lizzie's  old  home 
with  two  Qalloways  and  a  mare  in 
foal,  and  they  hitched  them  on  behind. 
As  they  did  so  we  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  on  Portsannet,  the  river, 
the  scattered  lights  far  up  the  valley, 
the  gray  beyond  the  harbor-wall.  .  .  . 

**They  came  up,  the  fish-wives  of  the 
quay— the  women  who  swear  so— they 
turned  out  with  the  men;  men  and 
women,  there  were  enough  to  carry  the 
boat  and  us  with  it  Three  boats  had 
managed  to  keep  head-up  the  whole  of 
the  day— you  know  that— and  the  Lizzie 
was  one  of  them.  The  shouts  and  lan- 
terns were  bewildering,  and  I  heard 
a  fellow  give  a  shout  of  recognition  tb 
Osa  Couper.  We  turned  into  the  street 
that  leads  to  the  movable  bridge  over 
the  river.  The  river's  tidal,  of  course, 
and  there  was  a  beach  of  mud  and  peb- 
bles; and  the  Portsannet  men  fought 
for  places  as  we  put  her  In.  She 
danced  on  the  water  again,  and  they 
pulled  down  the  river.  We  trooped 
across  the  bridge  to  the  boathouse. 
They  were  jacketed,  and  had  fresh  oars 
by  the  time  we  caught  them  uf,  and 
the  sea  was  bursting  on  the  sea-wall 
with  tremendous  shocks.  They  got  out 
the  very  first  time.  .  .  . 

'*You  know  how  many  they  saved? 
Frank  and  another  man  and  a  lad  from 
the  Liz9ie,  and  seven  from  a  barque, 
and  six  from  a  Lowestoft  boat  We 
Baw  them  all  in,  and  then  they  wanted 
us  to  go  to  bed.  'Why  should  we  go 
to  bed?*  we  said.  We  didn't  want  to 
go  to  bed.  I  went  to  bed  sometime  the 
next  day,  but  it  wasn't  till  the  follow- 


ing  night  that  I  slept — not  to  call  sleep- 
ing. .  .  .  Nunan,  they  said,  was  worse 
than  I;  the  horses,  perhaps,  though  they 
got  them  the  next  day  but  one,  all  but 
two.  . 


n 


His  eyes  were  half  closed,  and  we 
prepared  to  leave  him:  he  opened  them 
again,  hearing  us  move. 


««i 


1  want  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me 
something  before  you  go,"  he  said;  '*lt's 
often  puzzled  me.  I  can  tell  you  in 
half  a  minute.  Ifs  this:  If  you  were 
to  ask  me  whether  I  thought  my  own 
life  worth  such  and  such  a  vast  deal  of 
labor,— the  risk  of  other  lives  too, 
maybe,— I  think  I  should  have  to  say. 
No.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion of  balance,  value  for  value,  and 
so  on,  you  see.  And  I  know  other 
men  think  the  same.  But  as  soon  as 
it's  a  question  of  anybody  else's  life, 
the  case  seems  to  be  different.  John 
Broadwood  would  have  jumped  up  just 
the  same  if  Frank  Martin  had  been  the 
biggest  rapscallion  who  ever  handled 
a  net  Now  Where's  the  sense  in  it? 
I'm  not  saying  there  isn't  any;  I'm  ask- 
ing. I  went  too.  I'd  have  gone  in 
the  boat,  but  it  would  have  kept  a  bet- 
ter man  out  of  a  place;  and  I  ask  my- 
self the  reason  of  it  all.  It  isn't  reason 
—can't  be;  and  yet  reasonable  men  will 
do  it  'Thank  God  for  that,'  you  say. 
Well,  that* s  unanswerable  too. ...  I  see 
you  can't  help  me.  I've  been  asking 
such  questions  all  my  life,  and  shall 
go  on,  I  suppose,  till  the  end  now.  .  .  . 
I'm  very  tired.  .  .  .  Good  night  .  .  ." 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


In  dealing  with  the  question  of  re- 
ligious education  in  public  schools  I 
propose  first  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  type  of  instruction  that  is  usually 
given,  and,  secondly,  to  discuss  the  defi- 
ciencies and  possibilities  of  the  system, 
suggesting  definite  lines  of  policy. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  draw  my  il- 
lustrations fromi  a  particular  public 
school,  Eton,  with  the  system  of  which 
I  am  wholly  familiar,  as  I  spent  seven 
years  there  as  a  boy,  and  nineteen  as 
an  assistant  master.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  the  system  in  use  there  differs  very 
markedly  from  the  system  in  vogue  at 
other  public  schools. 

Before  I  embark  on  my  main  sub- 
ject, there  Is  nothing  that  I  would 
more  unhesitatingly  affirm  than  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  during 
which  I  have  been  familiar  with  the 
inner  life  of  Eton,  from  first  to  last,  the 
increase  in  personal  religion,  and  the 
growth  of  religious  life  and  religious 
influences  among  the  boys  has  been 
extraordinarily  marked.  Not  to  travel 
far  for  instances,  the  celebrations  of 
Holy  Communion  are  far  more  fre- 
quent, and  infinitely  better  attended, 
than  was  the  case  when  I  was  a  boy; 
and  this  is  a  very  important  fact,  be- 
cause there  Is  not  the  slightest  pressure 
put  upon  boys  in  the  matter,  and  it 
may  be  unquestionably  affirmed  that  a 
boy  who  is  a  regular  communicant  is  a 
boy  who  is  spontaneously  trying  to 
live  a  religious  life.  Again,  when  I 
was  a  house-master,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  number  of  boys  who  read 
the  Bible  in  the  evening,  before  going 
to  bed,  was  far  larger  than  I  recollect 
to  have  been  the  case  when  I  was  a 
boy  at  school. 

Thus  it  may  be  stated  that,  whether 
or  no  the  formal  religious  instruction 
of  the  place  is  satisfactory,  there  is  a 


great  Increase  In  what  is,  after  all,  the 
object  of  religious  Instruction,  namely, 
the  sense  of  vital  and  practical  religion. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  actual  re- 
ligious instruction  given  to  boys  at  pub- 
lic schools.  I  think  from  what  I  have 
heani  that  more  attention  is  given  to 
the  subject  at  Eton  than  at  other 
schools,  and  I  will  therefore  describe 
the  system  as  it  exists  at  Eton. 

Every  boy  at  Eton  on  Sunday  has  to 
answer  a  set  of  questions  on  paper,  set 
by  the  master  of  his  division.  These 
are  mainly  on  the  Old  Testament,  with 
questions  bearing  on  the  portion  of  the 
Greek  Testament  that  is  being  done  in 
school;  and  there  was  supposed  to  be 
added  a  question  on  certain  points'  of 
Church  history,  though  this  was  In 
many  cases  practically  neglected.  The 
boy  may  use  simple  commentaries  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  his  answers,  and 
be  can  consult  his  house-master  in  case 
of  di^pulty.  He  has  also  to  prepare  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament 
for  the  first  lesson  on  Monday. 

The  lesson  on  Monday  consists  partly 
in  construing  through  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, with  explanations,  and  partly  in 
going  through  the  questions  on  the  Old 
Testament  which  have  been  done  on 
the  previous  day.  All  this  work  Is 
examined  In  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
A  boy  thus  gets  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  historical  and  narrative  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  reads  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek. 
Higher  in  the  school  the  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  are  read. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  system 
at  Eton  by  which  all  boys  go  to  their 
private  tutors  for  a  short  period  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  course  of  Sun- 
day. There  Is  no  examination  In  this, 
and  the  choice  of  a  subject  Is  left  en- 
tirely to  tht  taste  of  the  tutor:  all  sorts 
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of  subjects  are  done;  I  used  myself  to 
read  the  Bible  in  English,  selecting 
chapters,  with  the  small  boys;  to  do  the 
Psalms  with  a  middle  set;  and  with  the 
upper  set  I  tried  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  religious  biogra- 
phies of  every  kind.  Church  history, 
religious  or  semi-religious  poetry,  and 
eyen  religious  art  It  used  to  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  get  suitable 
subjects,  and  it  was  necessary  to  spend 
a  considerable  time  in  preparing  the 
lesson.  If  one  desired  to  interest  the 
boys.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
biography  in  the  shape  of  informal  lec- 
tures was  the  best  chance,  and  that 
reading  a  book  aloud  was  a  very  in- 
adequate form  of  instruction,  because 
so  few  books  were  written  from  the 
right  point  of  view. 

One  other  point  I  would  mention.  I 
always  found  that  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment lesson  on  Mondays  was  one  in 
which  the  boys  took  a  real  interest; 
and  I  would  say  that,  as  I  gained  ex- 
perience as  a  master,  I  treated  the  les- 
son more  and  mote  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  from  the  perception  that 
the  majority  of  the  boys  were  inter- 
ested in  the  religious  application  of  it 

Besides  this  there  was  the  Sunday 
morning  sermon,  preached  sometimes 
by  a  master,  sometimes  by  an  outsider. 
I  used  to  feel  that  probably  not  enough 
care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of 
preachers;  a  good  many  people,  includ- 
ing masters,  were  asked  more  because 
they  bad  a  right  to  expect  an  invitation, 
than  because  their  sermons  were  likely 
to  claim  the  attention  of  the  boys; 
moreover,  I  think  that  the  subjects 
ought  to  have  been  systematized,  and 
some  sort  of  a  course  outlined;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  sermons  tended  to 
be  rather  vague  moral  discourses;  and 
whereas  certain  subjects  like  foreign 
missions  and  the  questions  of  purity 
were  apt  to  be  overhandled,  there  were 
many  aspects  of  Christian  l|fe  and 
character  which   were  never  touched 


upon  at  all.  The  sermons,  indeed, 
were  too  apt  to  be  addressed  to  boys  as 
boys,  with  an  awkward  condescension 
of  thought,  than  addressed,  as  they 
should  have  been,  to  Christian  soldiers 
and  pilgrims,  beginning  the  battle  and 
the  pilgrimage. 

Some  masters  used,  I  believe,  to  give 
a  little  sermon  on  Sunday  evenings  at 
the  house  prayers;  but  this  was,  I 
think,  a  mistake,  and  was  certainly 
the  exception.  The  boys  bad  already 
had  quite  enough  religious  instruction. 
Indeed,  what  with  two  full  choral  ser- 
vices and  possibly  an  early  celebration, 
with  a  set  of  written  questions  to  do 
and  a  Greek  Testament  lesson  to  pre- 
pare, as  well  as  some  religious  instruc- 
tion from  the  tutor,  the  Sundays  tended 
to  be  over-full  at  Eton,  and  instead 
of  being  days  of  rest,  they  were  to 
boys  who  worked  slowly  one  of  the 
most  laborious  days  in  the  week.  Still 
it  is  a  doubtful  policy  to  leave  boys 
too  much  unoccupied  on  a  day  when 
there  is  no  active  exercise  to  distract 
them.  It  was  a  hard  day  for  the  tutors 
as  well,  and  what  I  used  to  feel  was 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  both 
boys  and  masters  had  been  more  at 
leisure  for  informal  things.  I  used  to 
tell  a  story  in  the  evenings  to  any  boys 
in  my  house  who  cared  to  come,  and 
usually  had  a  fair  audience;  and  at 
one  time  I  had  an  evening  hymn  sing- 
ing, which  was  fairly  well  attended.   > 

Then  there  comes  In  the  preparation 
of  boys  for  Confirmation.  The  large 
majority  of  boys  were  confirmed.  This 
preparation  was  in  the  hands  of  house- 
masters; but  If  they  desired  it  or  if  the 
parents  desired  it  they  could  transfer 
the  task  to  one  of  the  chaplains.  Per- 
sonally, I  made  a  great  point  of  prepar- 
ing my  own  pupils  myself,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  a  house-master  ought  to 
give  this  up  except  for  very  cogent 
reasons.  Of  course  there  will  always 
be  house-masters  who  have  no  gift  for 
such  work,  and  Indeed  no  particular  in- 
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terest  in  it;  and  thus  a  transference 
should  be  made  possible.  But  it  gave 
one  the  best  chance,  at  a  critical  age, 
of  speaking  directly  and  with  perfect 
naturalness  to  boys  <»i  the  religious 
life.  I  used  to  prepare  the  boys  on 
the  lines  of  the  Church  Catechism,  see- 
ing them  generally  a  dozen  times  to- 
gether for  instruction,  and  three  or 
four  times  individually;  and  if  neces- 
sary oftener.  There  were  many  sub- 
jects about  which  I  felt  it  better  to 
speak  to  the  boys  collectively,  and  I 
used  to  make  it  as  unlike  a  lesson  as 
possible,  taking  them  quietly  in  my 
study  in  the  evenings,  and  speaking  as 
simply  as  I  could;  and  when  I  saw  the 
boys  separately,  not  so  much  pressing 
them  to  talk,  as  making  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  them  to  speak  if  they 
wished;  but  oftener  asking  them  what 
they  wished  me  to  speak  about,  rather 
than  catechising  them  on  their  own 
conduct  and  life. 

That,  I  think,  is  a  fairly  complete  ac- 
count of  the  religious  instruction 
given  at  Eton;  and  I  imagine  that  a 
very  similar  system  prevails  at  most  of 
our  public  schools. 

Now  I  suppose  that  the  chief  reason 
which  makes  parents  satisfied  on  the 
whole  with  the  type  of  religious  in- 
struction given  at  public  schools  is,  that 
the  parents  are  mainly  moderate  Angli- 
cans, and  they  feel  sure  that  the  in- 
struction given  to  boys  at  school  may 
be  formal  and  cautious,  may  be  lacking 
in  unction  and  even  definiteness,  but 
that  it  will  be  sound  and  simple  and 
orthodox,  and  not  likely  to  err  on  the 
side  of  daring,  or  on  the  side  of  spec- 
ulativeness;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  sure  that  it  will  not  as  a  general 
rule  be  of  an  aggressive  or  party  type. 
Thus  the  parents  who  do  not  hold  very 
definite  High  Church  views,  or  definite 
Protestant  views,  will  think  that  the 
religious  instruction  will  be  safe,  sensi- 
ble and  sound;  while  parents  who  have 
a  definite  religious  position,  and  belong 


to  a  particular  school  of  Anglicanism^ 
will  feel  that  ihe  substructure  of  teach- 
ing is  fairly  thorou£^  and  tbat  they 
can  themselves  communicate  to  their 
boys  the  special  cachet  which  they  de- 
sire. Even  the  highest  Anglican,  in  this 
era  of  toleration,  would  hardly  claim 
that  all  tiie  boys  of  a  public  school 
should  be  instructed  on  High  Anglican 
lines  without  reference  to  the  tenets  of 
their  parents,  though  they  may  regret 
that  they  are  not  so  instructed. 

But  where  the  chief  difficulty  comes 
in  is  in  the  fact  that  tiiere  are  a  good 
many  parents  who  are  vaguely  sc^ti- 
cal,  and  even  indifferent  to  religions 
questions;  who  hear  on  the  one  hand 
expressions  of  high  Catholic  opinion, 
and  on  the  other  hand  find  the  higher 
criticism    tending    to    rationalize    and 
even  discredit  the  historical  truth  of, 
at  all  events,  parts  of  the  Bible.    They 
have  not  time  or  ability  to  go  into  the 
question  for  themselves;  perhaps  they 
have  been  brought  up  on  simple  old- 
fashioned  lines,  witli  a  belief  in  tiie 
literal  truth  of  the  Old  Testament    It 
dawns  upon  them  in  later  life,  to  take 
a   single   instance,  tiiat   the  story  of 
Noah's  ark,  and  the  preservation  of  all 
created  species  by  the  ccmstruction  of 
a  vast  floating  menagerie,  is  an  event 
which  does  not  come  within  the  range 
of  possibility;  that  a  handful  of  human 
beings  should  have  captured  and  im- 
mured and  fed  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
insects  of  every  species  is  plainly  a  sim- 
ple legend;  and  then,  perhaps,  they  be- 
come aware  that  other  incidents  de- 
scribed in  the  Old  Testament  are  of 
the  same  character,  and  that  thoufi^ 
they  may  have  an  allegorical  value, 
they  can  hardly  be  taken  as  matters  of 
historical  fact     Thus  a  dizzy  intellec- 
tual prospect  opens  before  t^m.    Tbey 
do  not  know  what  to  believe  and  what 
not  to  believe.     They  have  been  edu- 
cated very  probably  upon  the  melan- 
dioly  system  which  treated  the  Bible 
as  one  book,  not  as  a  collection  of 
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books  of  very  different  values;  they 
have  been  brought  up  to  suppose  that 
it  is  all  Inextricably  intertwined;  that 
the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  largely 
depends  upon  its  being  &  precise  ful- 
filment of  the  types  and  prc^hecies  of 
the  Old;  and  thus  they  lose  their  simple 
faith,  and  are  not  sufllciently  inde- 
pendent in  mind  to  readjust  their 
beliefs. 

8uch  persons  as  these— and  they  are 
increasingly  numerous  among  the  bet- 
ter educated  leisured  classes— are  often 
pathetically  anxious  that  their  children 
should  have  a  religious  education;  but 
they  do  not  know  how  to  communicate 
it  themselves;  they  do  not  feel  able  to 
teach  the  Bible,  when  they  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  old  methods  of  inter- 
pretation, and  the  mechanical  theories 
of  verbal  inspiration;  and  further,  they 
do  not  feel  prepared  to  answer  the  puz- 
zling questions  of  their  children. 

They  thus  leave  the  whole  matter 
alone,  not  because  they  are  indiffer- 
ent, but  because  they  are  bewildered,* 
and  because  they  get  so  little  direction 
in  the  matter.  The  clergy  are  unduly 
cautious  and  timid;  rather  than  offend 
tbe  stricter  members  of  their  flocks 
who  cling  to  the  literal  truth  of  the 
Scripture,  they  prefer  to  leave  the  more 
intelligent  without  guidance;  and  thus 
It  Is  quite  possible  to  attend  the  minis- 
trations of  an  earnest  and  devout 
clergjrman,  and  never  know  whether  he 
considers  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  to 
be  historically  and  literally  accurate  or 
not. 

Such  parents,  as  I  have  said,  are  of- 
ten very  sincerely  anxious  that  their 
children  should  have  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian faltili,  and  tbey  tiiink  vaguely  that 
schoolmasters  are  more  capable  of  deal- 
ing witili  the  situation  than  they  them- 
selves; but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  this 
Is  not  the  case.  Schoolmasters  very 
often  have  no  idea  of  the  precise  form 
of  religious  belief  held  by  the  parents 
of  their  boys;!  and  even  if  they  could 
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discover,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
can  adapt  their  teaching  sophistically 
to  every  shade  of  Church  opinion;  in 
the  first  place,  a  number  of  boys  have 
to  be  instructed  together;  and  in  tbe 
second  place,  if  instruction  could  be 
given  individually,  what  should  we 
think  of  the  creed  of  a  man  who  could 
instruct  the  children  of  high  Anglicans 
in  sacramental  and  sacerdotal  views, 
the  children  of  Broad-Church  parents 
in  higher  critical  views,  and  the  children 
of  Evangelicals  on  Evangelical  lines? 
The  position  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  insincere;  the  most  that  a  man 
can  do  is  to  instruct  candidates  for 
Confirmation  on  general  lines,  follow- 
ing, perhaps,  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  taking  care  to  avoid  any  teaching 
that  might  give  offence  to  a  boy 
brought  up  in  a  definite  religious  school 
of  thought 

There  is  one  great  advantage  in  the 
Anglican  position  from  the  point  of 
view  of  religious  instruction,  and  that 
is  that  the  note  of  Anglicanism,  we  may 
be  thankful  to  acknowledge,  is  a  cour- 
ageous and  liberal  elasticity.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  to  say  that  there  is  no 
Church  which  holds  so  easily  and  so 
unitedly  within  itself  such  varying 
shades  of  ecclesiastical  thought  In- 
deed, to  my  own  mind,  it  is  the  surest 
proof  of  the  truly  Catholic  and  even 
primitive  character  of  the  Anglican 
communion,  that  it  is  a  Church  which 
permits  a  larger  degree  of  Christian 
liberty  of  thought  to  its  adherents  than 
any  other  existing  Church. 

A  boy  then,  at  the  time  of  his  Con- 
firmation, may  be  given  very  plain  and 
simple  reasons  for  being  an  Anglican; 
he  may  be  told  that  Romanism  has 
pushed  its  development  far  beyond  the 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  while  tbe  Nonconform- 
ist bodies  have  sacrificed  too  much  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  Most  boys  will 
be  able  to  understand  that  point  of 
view.  It  is  easy  to  show  by  an  instance 
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or  two  how  much  Romanism  has  added 
in  the  way  of  doctrine  to  the  plain 
teaching  of  the  G^ospel;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  show,  if  necessary,  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  Noncon- 
formist bodies  have  sacrificed  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  prlmitiye  order 
of  the  Church;  or,  that  if  they  have  not 
done  so  markedly,  there  is  no  reason 
for  their  disunion.  It  may  be  shown 
that  the  Reformation,  in  its  religious 
aspect,  was  an  attempt  to  disencumber 
the  Church  of  a  mass  of  auxiliary  doc- 
trines, which  are  in  many  cases  incon- 
sistent with  the  simplicity  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation. 

Further  than  this  it  is  probably  not 
advisable  to  go;  a  boy  may  be  a  very 
good  E#nglishman  on  the  strength  of  a 
very  little  knowledge  of  patriotic  his- 
tory; and  the  teaching  of  elaborate  con- 
stitutional history  is  not  likely  to  make 
him  love  his  country  more.  So  a  boy 
may  be  a  good  Anglican  without  being 
initiated  into  the  more  subtle  meta- 
physical and  doctrinal  differences  be- 
tween his  own  creed  and  the  creed  of 
other  religious  communities. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  acute 
forms  of  denominationalism  are  as  a 
rule  determined  by  the  development  of 
character  and  disposition  in  later  life, 
and  a  boy  of  an  aggressively  ecclesi- 
astical type  is  a  rare  specimen,  and 
does  not  require  to  be  specially  consid- 
ered; tiiat  is  to  say,  ttiat  the  instruction 
^iven  to  boys  need  not  be  designed 
with  a  view  to  satisfying  youthful  par- 
tisans, though  the  tutor  of  a  boy  of  this 
type  ought  to  be  ready  to  discuss  points 
with  him,  if  he  raises  them,  as  justly 
and  temperately  as  possible. 

But  the  general  object  should  be  to 
make  boys  good  Christians  rather  than 
^ood  Anglicans.  The  instruction  they 
receive  should  be  of  a  positive  and  cen- 
tral kind,  and  should  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  controversial  aspects.  If  the 
Christian  faith  can  be  presented  to  a 
boy  in  such  a  form  that  It  appeals  to 


his  heart  and  conscience,  moves  him  to 
admire    noble    and    unselfish    virtues, 
gives   him    a    practical    and    effective 
power  in  life  to  resist  temptation,  to 
be  brave,  sincere  and  generous,  it  is 
the  kind  of  faith  that  is  far  less  likely 
to  be  troubled  by  the  assaults  of  later 
scepticism  than  If  he  was  inducted  into 
the     apprehending     of    heresies     and 
schisms,  and  the  minor  doctrines  which 
cause    so   much    disunion    and    strife 
among  Christians.    The  central  fact  of 
Christianity,  after  all,  whidi  lies  far 
behind  and  beyond  all  denomination- 
alism, is  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  If,  in  a  boy's  heart  and  mind,  this 
core  of  faith  is  vital  and  strong,   he 
may  be  trusted  to  array  himself  with 
auy  school  of  thought  to  which  his  later 
idiosyncrasies  may  direct  him;  thoagh 
indeed  the  triumph  of  a  schoolmaster 
would  be  if  he  could  send  out  into  the 
world    a    succession    of    manly    and 
straightforward    Christians,    living   on 
the  lines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
rather  than  if  he  sent  out  a  set  of  high 
Anglicans  or  of  fervent  Evangelicals. 
Only    ardent    partisans    would    prefer 
that  a  school  should  be  deeply  marked 
with  a  special  shade  of  ecclesiastical 
thought,    rather    than    that    the    tone 
should  be  Christian,  high-minded  and 
unselfish,  even  though  the  boys  could 
not  give  any  very*  precise  reasons  for 
being  the  type  of  Christians  that  they 
were. 

In  fact,  the  thing  to  aim  at  for  school- 
masters is  to  approach  Christian 
truth  on  Its  moral  and  emotional  side, 
rather  than  on  its  metaphysical  and  ec- 
clesiastical side;  and  thus  It  seems 
clear  that  the  best  aim  is  to  be  sure 
that  the  boys  are  deeply  familiar  with 
the  Gospel  narrative;  that  must  be  the 
basis  of  the  religious  instruction  of  pub- 
lic schools. 

But  then  comes  in  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  line  the  schools  shonld 
take  about  Old  Testament  Instruction; 
it    is    of   high    importance  that    boys 
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should  be  familiar  wltb  the  moving 
and  beautiful  stories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, told  in  language  of  such  incom- 
parable grace  and  beauty;  with  the 
splendid  and  inspiring  visions  of  proph- 
ets, with  the  intense  sense  of  personal 
holiness  and  personal  responsibility 
which  is  the  lesson  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

And  here  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
high  time  for  the  authorities  of  the 
Anglican  Church  to  make  some  definite 
pronouncement  as  to  how  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  to  be  read  and  studied.  If 
some  leading  prelate  or  high  ecclesias- 
tic of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  would 
but  state  in  a  little  book,  frankly  and 
without  reserve,  what  it  is  essential  to 
Christian  faith  to  hold  with  regard  to 
the  Old  Testament,  how  much  may  be 
looked  upon  as  legendary  ajid  unliistor- 
ical,  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  even 
what  is  legendary  and  unhistorical.  may 
be  fairly  regarded  as  an  inspired  vehi- 
cle of  Divine  teaching,  it  would  be  an 
immense  relief  to  hundreds  of  very 
earnest  schoolmasters.  One  does  not 
want  needlessly  to  trouble  boys  about 
matters  of  doctrine,  or  to  unsettle  im- 
mature minds.  But  at  present  the  posi- 
tion is  profoundly  unsatisfactory.  How 
often  did  I  find  myself  in  the  lamenta- 
ble position  of  not  only  feeling  that  I 
ought  to  suppress  my  own  views,  but 
that  I  ought  in  order  to  avoid  possible 
offence,  to  teach  an  Old  Testament 
statement  as  literally  true  which  I  did 
not  really  believe  to  be  true.  I  have 
heard  in  scholastic  circles  a  colleague 
of  my  own  criticized  with!  strong  dis- 
approval for  indulging  before  the  boys 
in  the  mildest  rationalism  with  refer- 
ence to  the  miracles  of  Elijah  and 
EUisha. 

The  result  of  this  unhappy  system, 
this  timidity  on  the  part  of  teachers,  is 
that  boys  grow  up  at  school  in  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence.  Their  parents  do 
not  feel  competent  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  Old  Testament  criticism,  and  the 


masters  will  not;  and  further,  many 
excellent  Christians  among  schoolmas- 
ters are  profoundly  averse  to  speaking 
frankly  and  emotionally  of  their  own 
religious  beliefs,  and  confine  them- 
selves to  dry  expositions;  the  result  is 
that  the  boy  grows  up  not  knowing 
whether  his  masters  care  about  their 
faith  at  all.  And  then  when  he  goes 
up  to  the  University  or  out  into  the 
world,  and  finds  that  much  of  the  Bible 
!s  regarded  as  fabulous,  and  that  re- 
ligion Is  sujiposed  to  be  a  feminine  and 
a  clerical  thing,  the  whole  of  his  faith 
goes  by  the  board. 

There  is  a  striking  story  told  by  a 
former  Eton  master  which  illustrates 
this  point  When  he  was  a  little  boy 
at  Eton,  he  came  out  of  chapel  with 
some  other  boys  after  the  ante-com- 
munion, when  there  was  a  Celebration. 
He  and  two  or  three  other  boys  began 
to  knock  a  fives-ball  about  and  to 
shout  in  one  of  the  old  fives-courts  be- 
tween the  chapel  buttresses,  and  dis- 
turbed the  worshippers.  Dr.  Keate, 
then  Headmaster,  came  out  in  his  ca- 
nonicals, and  spoke  to  the  culprits,  not 
angrily  but  severely,  and  with  obvious 
feeling,  about  their  irreverence.  "Up 
to  that  time,"  said  the  narrator  of  the 
incident  "It  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  Keate  cared  about  such  things,  or 
tbnt  he  was  a  Christian  at  all  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  knew  that  my  father 
and,  mother  were  Christians." 

We  would  plead,  then,  that  in  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  boys  at  public 
schools,  there  should  be  in  the  first 
place  less  reserve  about  the  whole  sub- 
ject It  is  a  severe  strain  on  many 
sensible  Englishmen  to  speak  of  reli- 
gious subjects  simply  and  sincerely;  but 
it  is  a  strain  whidi  the  Christian 
teacher  ought  to  be  willing  to  undergo. 
It  is  not  lengthy  or  rhetorical  discourse 
that  is  wanted.  But  men  should  be 
ready  to  show  that  they  care,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  care,  for  the  things 
of  the  soul. 
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Amd  next  I  would  strongly  plead  for 
more  direction  and  guidance  in  ques- 
tions of  Biblical  criticism.      Cautious 
ecclesiastics  may  reply  that  the  time  is 
not  ripe;  that  the  higher  criticism  has 
not   finished    its    work;    that    definite 
statements  would  be  premature  and  un- 
settling—there   are    always    excellent 
reasons  for  delay,  and  for  taking  away 
with  one  hand  what  is  given  with  the 
other.     But  if  the  Anglican  Church  is 
to  maintain  its  hold  upon  moderate,  in- 
tellectual, and  sensible  people,  the  dis- 
integrating process  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue  further.      It  is  not  from 
theory,  but  from  wide  practical  knowl- 
edge, that  I  say  that  there  are  num- 
bers of  parents  who  are  profoundly  dis- 
quieted and  bewildered  by  the  present 
condition  of  things.     They  do  not  know 
what  they  must  believe  and  what  they 
need  not  believe^  and  while  they  feel 
this,  what  is  the  most  important  part 
of  religious  Instruction,  namely,  home 
instruction,  Is  sacrificed.    The  parents 
put  the  responsibility  on  the  school- 
master, and  liie  schoolmaster  dares  not 
take  it      I  say  deliberately  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Ikiglish  Church  are 
gravely  at  fault  in  the  matter.     They 
are  so  much  absorbed  in  active  work 
and  social  questions,  that  they  are  let- 
ting the  essence  of  the  faith  evaporate. 
Many  subjects  of  high  Importance  are 
being  daily   debated   by   the  highest 
clerical  authorities;  but  they  avoid,  in 
the  face  of  difficulties,  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  imp<»tant  question  of  all,  how 
the  rising  generation  of  the  upper  and 
middles  class  of  the  country  are  to  be 
trained  in  faithful  and  practical  Chris- 
tianity.  They  are  ready  enough  to  de- 
plore the  spread  of  sceptical  Influences, 
and  to  wonder  pathetically  why  men 
tend  to  absent  themselves  from  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church;  but  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  hallow   and  consecrate  the 
fountain-head.      How      many      head- 
masters even  are  there  who  give  Ibeir 
assistants  any  direction  in  the  matter. 


or  who  anxiously  confer  as  to  what  the 
policy  of  teachers  is  to  be  on  these 
points?   The  only  effort  made,  at  the 
instigation  of  some  very  earnest  An- 
glicans, when  I  was  at  Ettxm,  was  to- 
add  a  certain  amount  of  Church  history 
to  the  school  curriculum.     This  was,  I 
consider,  a  mistake,  because  it  was  a. 
species  of  denominationalism.    Chnrcb 
history,  at  all  events  in  its  later  stages^ 
is  seldom   written  from   an  unl^ittsed 
point  of  view;  if  it  were  quite  fairly 
written,  it  would  be  a  highly  unedify- 
ing  chapter  of  human  development,  and 
would  probably  only  produce  a  deep- 
seated  disgust  of  all  sectarianism;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  Is  generally  writtea 
with  a  parti  pris,  and  every  sect  and 
denomination    deduces    from    Churdk 
history  nothing  but  the  essential  rlc^t- 
ness  of  its  own  separatism.     The  Bo- 
man  Catholic  deduces  from  Church  his- 
tory its  own  indefeasible  claim  to  be 
the  n^ain  stream  of  Christianity;  the 
Anglican   deduces  from    it  his   belief 
that  his  own  communion  best  repre- 
sents the  primitive  Church;  the  Non- 
conformist deduces  from  It  the  evils  of 
prelacy  and  ecclesiastical  policy.      If 
we  could  find  anywhere  a  sect  whlcb 
had   been   converted   out  of   disunion 
by  the  impartial  study  of  Church  his- 
tory, we  might  think  it  a  desirable  form 
of  instruction  for  the  young:  but  as  it 
is,  Church  history  is  only  used  to  justi- 
tify  separatism  and  disunion;  while  the 
desirable  thing  for  the  young  is  to  ap- 
preciate if  possible  the  essential  unity 
of  Christian  communities,  rather  than 
their  tend^icy  to  acrimonious   diver- 
gence.   A  far  better  species  of  instruc- 
tion is,  as  I  have  said,  the  study  of  the 
lives  of  Christian-minded  men,  of  what- 
ever communion  they  may  have  been; 
and  a^  boy  Is  better  initiated  into  the 
secret  of  Christian  life  by  apprehending 
the  noble  qualities  that  made  such  men,, 
say,  as  Francis  of  Asslsi,  Father  Da- 
mien,  John  Wesley,  and  Bish<^  Heb^* 
into  saints  and  evans&lists,  than  if  he 
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understood  tbe  underlying  heresies  of 
tbe  Monophy sites  and  the  Gnostics. 
One  of  the  qualities  which  can  be  de- 
pended ux>on  in  most  boys  is  an  admira- 
tion for  the  heroic  temi>er;  and  It  is 
surely  better  that  a  boy  should  be  able 
to  feel  the  nobleness  and  unselfishness 
•of  great  Christian  leaders,  than  be 
made  to  understand  the  errors  of  their 
doctrinal  positions  from  tbe  point  of 
view  of  Anglicanism.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
impossible  thesis  to  maintain,  in  the 
-presence  of  the  annals  of  tbe  saints,  that 
the  great  Christian  qualities  are  vlti- 
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ated  by  doctrinal  differences;  and,  if  it 
were  possible  to  demonstrate  it,  such 
demonstration  is  hardly  likely  to  sow 
the  qualities  whidi  one  desires  to  im- 
plant in  growing  l>oys.  It  is  quite 
clear  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that 
the  instruction  which  Christ  gave  to 
His  followers  was  poetical  and  practi- 
cal rather  than  doctrinal  and  specula- 
tive; and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  if 
we  base  the  teaching  of  our  boys  in 
religious  matters  on  the  type  of  teach- 
ing which  our  Divine  Founder  gave  to 
those  who  heard  Him. 

Arthur  C.  Benson, 
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•Merrie  England!"  We  have  dreamed 
-of  it,  and  worlsed  for  it;  but  still  it  has 
«eemed  very  far  off,  divided  from  us 
by  great  distances  of  sombre  thought 
and  habit,  blotted  out  by  the  dust  and 
fog  of  selfish,  breathless  labor,  and  the 
«vil  melancholy  of  compulsory,  me- 
chanic toil.  The  spirit  of  delight 
seemed  to  have  taken  fiight  once  and 
for  all  from  this  unhappy  land,  and  the 
«tories  of  masque  and  pageant  on 
green  swards,  under  the  open  sky, 
seemed  Init  a  mocking  echo  from  a 
buried  past  Oriana  and  The  Merry 
Wivee—Hie  ftrank  gaieties  and  free- 
hearted merriments  of  the  Blizabethan 
age— the  pageants  of  Windsor  and  Ken- 
ilworth— all  seemed  to  lie  far  away  be- 
hind us,  separated  by  a  great  gulf.  Our 
very  atmosphere  seemed  to  smile  an 
ironic  smile.  The  smoke  of  factory 
chimneys  had  fallen— so  some  said— like 
a  pall  over  the  corpse  of  that  dear,  dead 
England.  Gaiety,  so  long  banished 
from  the  heart  of  the  English  people, 
seemed  to  know  of  no  guise  for  her  re- 
turn except  the  dull  and  ugly  revelry 
of  the  drinkshi^  and  the  shabby, 
greedy  motley  of  the  racecourse.  The 
only  surviving  sign  of  pageantry  in 
England    seemed   to   be   the    plumed 


hearses  of  our  costly  and  unsightly 
funerals.  The  Nemesis  of  banished 
joy  seemed  to  lie  on  our  provincial 
towns  "heavy  as  frost,  deep  almost  as 
lifer 

But  there  were  men  who  did  not  de- 
spair of  England,  and  believed  that 
what  once  had  been  under  English  suns 
could  be  again.  They  had  great  faith, 
these  men.  They  even  believed  that 
the  dramatic  instinct  of  the  people 
could  be  lifted  from  the  gutter  of  the 
music-hall  and  used  once  more,  as  in 
Periclean  Greece  and  Blizabethan  Eng- 
land, for  high  national  ends— to  awaken 
great  memories,  arouse  great  hopes, 
create  new  prides.  They  saw  that  the 
chief  intellectual  want  of  England  was 
a  sense  of  its  own  past— a  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  great  story.  For  a 
mean  future  awaits  those  nations  who 
live  only  in  the  present. 

With  such  aims  they  could  not  walk 
better  than  in  the  footsteps  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth,  as  a  woman, 
knew  the  power  of  display:  she  ap- 
pealed to  the  eye.  Her  weapon  was 
the  pageant  Why  should  not  that  be 
their  weapon  too? 

And  so,  at  Sherborne  last  year,  at 
Warwick  this  year,  and  at  Bury  St  EJd- 
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mund's  next  year,  the  English  pageant 
Is  coming  back  Into  our  national  life 
and  reviving  that  lost  art  of  conscious, 
multitudinous  delight 


The  essence  of  the  pageant  is  that  it 
should  be  a  common  function— not 
merely  witnessed,  but  shared  In  by  the 
whole  community.  At  Warwick  this 
year,  as  la  Sherborne  in  1905,  almost 
every  family  in  the  town,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  must  have  pro- 
vided one  member— man,  woman,  boy, 
or  girl— to  strut  an  hour  upon  the 
sward  of  Warwick  Castle.  For  this 
one  week  of  performance  the  town  of 
Warwick  has  been  In  ttavail  for  a 
whole  year.  Two  thousand  Warwick- 
ians  have  played  their  part  without  fee, 
reward,  or  advertisement  Many 
have  provided  their  own  costume. 
From  the  castle  to  the  meanest  cottage, 
all  have  helped.  Those  who  cannot  act 
have  prepared  bunting  to  deck  the  old, 
gray  tower  In  a  robe  of  many  hues. 
Every  Warwick  institution,  from  the 
corporation  to  the  schools  and  the  alms- 
houses, have  Joined  hands  in  patriotic 
fellow-working,  and  put  aside  all  graver 
tasks  for  one  week  of  noble,  disci- 
plined, and  elevating  joy.  Surely,  the 
most  cheering  social  sign  of  the  new 
century. 

The  theme  of  the  modem  pageant,  as 
worked  out  by  the  skilful  and  untiring 
hands  of  Mr.  Louis  Parker,  is  like  the 
widening  circle  sent  out  by  the  fall  of 
a  little  pebble  in  a  still  water.  It  starts 
with  the  early  beginnings  of  the  par- 
ticular city,  and  spreads  out  from  that 
point  into  the  greater  story  of  the  whole 
country-^through  the  early  legends  and 
traditions  of  the  town  of  Warwick  to 
the  great  national  story  represented  by 
the  scene  of  Elizabeth's  visit,  the  splen- 
did climax  of  the  whole  series  of 
scenes.  "Local  gag,"  say  the  vulgar, 
and  yawn  at  the  earlier  scenes  fool- 
ishly and  selfishly  ignoring  the  fact  that 


the  pageant  is  essentially  a  local  glcHri- 
fication,  to  which  outsiders  are  invited 
as  guests,  whose  politeness  is  pre- 
sumed. Others  will  find  a  new  svLg- 
gestiveness  in  this  gradual  widening 
from  the  petty  afTairs  of  a  village  into 
the  great  struggles  of  the  disputed  Eng- 
lish monarchy— until  in  Leicester,  the 
lord  of  Kenilworth,  the  little  story  of 
Warwick  opens  out  into  the  ''spacious 
times'*  of  his  great  mistress.  The  vast 
stage — a  veritable  country-side— gives 
play  for  quick  movement  and  bold  ac- 
tion. The  pageant  fiashes  past  in  a 
series  of  episodes,  spaced  like  a  Greek 
play  with  chorus-odes,  freely  dipping 
from  time  to  time  into  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare,  never  broken  by  the  fall 
of  a  curtain.  The  wonder  and  delifi^t 
of  the  piece  is  not  so  much  in  the  in- 
dividual acting— though  that  is  almost 
without  exception  admirable— as  in  the 
multitude  of  the  players,  all  skilfully 
grouped,  beautifully  costumed,  splen- 
didly drilled.  It  is  not  a  play  of 
"stars,"  but  of  a  whole  town. 

But,  after  all,  the  abiding  marvel  is 
the  stage.  With  excellent  public  spirit. 
Lord  and  Lady  Warwick  have  lent 
their  grounds  for  the  performance,  and 
a  great  stand,  capable  of  holding  500O 
people,  had  been  erected  in  part  of  that 
noble  space  that  lies  west  of  the  castle 
—a  great  open  lawn,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  wide  and  five  hundred  deep, 
fianked  on  either  side  with  trees  Id 
their  full  midsummer  pomp  of  foliage. 
This  scene  Is  backed  on  one  side  hj 
the  placid  Avon,  gentlest  of  streams^ 
and  on  the  other  by  a  forest-road  dis- 
appearing down  a  long  vista  of  trees. 
But  the  eye  ranges  much  further,  over 
placid  English  landscape  with  mighty 
oaks  and  elms,  and  deer  grazing  calmly 
among  the  green  bracken  and  under- 
wood. On  such  a  stage  anything  is 
possible.  Cavalcades  can  manoeuvre — 
crowds  can  assemble— battles  can  he 
fought— processions  can  march— horse- 
men can  gallop  wildly,  and  troops  of 
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armored  cavalry  can  beat  their  hoofs 
against  the  noiseless  grass.  All  these 
things  are  dcme,  and  Mr.  Parker  has 
left  no  chance  annsed. 

By  a  fortunate  gift  of  fate  there  has 
been  to-day  neither  rain  nor  wind.  The 
scene  lay  before  us  in  such  absolute 
stillness  that  it  was  possible  to  feed  on 
a  lovely  and  pleasing  illusion— to  nurse 
the  subtle  and  luxurious  flattery  that 
this  work  of  nature  was  really  a  fabric 
of  human  art— that  all  this  show  of 
trees  and  grass  and  river,  was  created 
by  the  scene-painter's  brush.  Move- 
ment had  no  effect  on  this  sweet  vanity 
of  fancy.  When  the  feeding  deer  in 
the  background  lifted  up  their  heads,  or 
Elizabeth's  barge  moved  down  the 
river,  rowed  by  a  hundred  oars,  you 
simply  saw  another  triumph  of  the  tiie- 
atrical  art— another  victory  of  the  ma- 
chine. So  strangely  was  reality  mixed 
with  phantasy  in  this  ^ectacle. 


Behind,  and  above  all,  was  the  tri- 
umph of  association.  The  real  mental 
setting  to  the  pageant  was  that  old 
S^glish  town,  with  its  Elizabethan 
houses  still  smoking  with  living  hearth- 
fires— the  long,  straggling  street,  with 
its  archwayed  towers,  and  ancient  **hos- 
pital"— the  gray  castellated  walls  of 
that  noble  castle  mirrored  in  the  still 
Avon  and  embosomed  in  the  soft  rich 
glory  of  her  mighty  trees.  Hie  past 
spoke  with  a  hundred  voices.  The 
players  seemed  far  moire  than  the  spec- 
tators of  to-day  the  fit  and  true  human 
setting  to  this  lovely  dowry  of  ancient 
beauty. 

Such  towns— and  there  are  many  such 
in  EIngland— are  theatres  ready  and  pre- 
pared. Ttiere  is  little  need  of  human 
art  Here  is  the  stage  already 
furnished. 

Hcrold  8pen4er. 


THE  DOMINION'S  FORTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 


The  destinies  of  the  British  Empire 
will  be  decided  in  British  North  Amer- 
ica. Chatham's  phrase,  coined  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  is  as  profound  to- 
day as  it  was  then.  Canada  is  the 
keystone  of  our  Imperial  ardi,  the  link 
which  connects  our  Colonial  tradition 
with  the  Elizabethans.  For,  if  our  Im- 
perial continuity  received  a  shock  from 
the  secession  of  the  Thirteen  States,  it 
was  not  broken.  The  Constitutional 
question,  which  was  settled  in  America 
by  the  creation  of  the  Republic,  was 
settled  in  Canada  by  the  creation 
of  the  Dominion.  That  is  to  say, 
the  origin  of  the  one  was  revolt,  the 
orifi^n  of  the  other  was  unity.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Little  Engiander  never  real- 
izes that  Imperialism  is  historic,  and 
that  Canada  is  the  mightiest  expression 
of  Colonial  loyalty.  For  she  was 
founded  by  exiles,  whose  ideal  was  a 


United  Empire.  So  great  was  their 
fidelity  that  they  sacrificed  position,, 
country,  and  fortune  to  it  The  story 
of  the  Huguenots  and  Pilgrim  Fathers 
is  among  the  most  inspiring  in  the 
world's  history,  but  it  lacks  the  inten- 
sity of  the  story  of  the  American  loyal- 
ists.  Moreover,  they  alone  have  pre- 
served their  ideal  untouched  by  the 
materialism  of  the  age,  whereas  neither 
the  Huguenots  nor  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
are  a  living  force  at  all.  Canada  is 
unique  as  a  State  inasmuch  as  she  was 
brought  into  being  by  the  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  religion.  Her  Imperialism 
has  been  sanctified  by  suffering. 

This  is  the  cardinal  fact  of  her  his- 
tory. She  has  been  truer  to  the  princi- 
ples which  gave  us  our  world  suprem- 
acy than  the  Mother-country  herself 
has  been.    Until  the  South  African  war. 
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from  her  came  tlie  motive-power  for 
every  step  we  made  on  oar  Imperial 
road.  She  is  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  unity  of  the  British  race 
by  a  Divine  right  which  Is  anques- 
tioned.  It  is  not  the  Canada  of  burst- 
ing granaries  and  a  prosperity  unpar- 
alleled which  holds  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  British  Empire,  but  the  Can- 
ada whose  national  character  wus 
formed  in  adversity.  **Lest  we  forget" 
should  be  the  prayer  of  every  Canadian 
tOKlay,  when  the  newspapers  devote 
more  and  more  space  to  accounts  of  the 
material  progress  of  his  country.  It  Is 
indeed  marvellous,  but  it  should  never 
be  regarded  except  as  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  moral  strength  whidi 
made  it  possible.  The  foundation  for  it 
was  laid  in  the  long  years  when  Can- 
ada was  a  poor  relation,  when  all  Eng- 
land's frowns  were  for  her  and  all  her 
smiles  for  the  United  States;  when  the 
Ideal,  to  defend  which  her  boundary- 
line  was  dyed  red  with  the  blood  of  her 
sons,  was  the  laughter  of  shallow 
statesmen  at  home.  But  the  faith  that 
was  in  her  never  faltered  until  her  fu- 
ture under  the  Crown  was  secured  by 
the  British  North  America  Bill  of  1867, 
from  which  Imperialism  as  we  know  it 
now  may  be  said  to  date.  For  Canada 
by  this  means  saved  herself  from  po- 
litical extinction.  What  a  stupendous 
task  it  was  may  be  learned  from  the 
memoirs  of  MacdonakL  Ehigland  was 
Indifferent;  the  Provinces  were  poor, 
struggling,  and  torn  by  local  jealousies. 
There  were  two  races  to  conciliate,  di- 
vided by  religious  differences.  And  on 
the  frontier  was  a  great  Power  whose 
ambition  to  include  Canada  in  the 
Union  never  slept  In  sudi  circum- 
stances the  Confederation  could  never 
have  been  carried  without  the  stimulus 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalist  tradi- 
tion. If  too  much  has  been  said  about 
the  American  Constitution,  too  little 
has  been  said  about  the  British  North 
America  Act    The  genius  of  Hamilton 


created  a  force  antagonistic  to  British 
power,  the  genius  of  Macdonald  created 
one  in  harmony  with  it  He  success- 
fully adapted  the  federal  idea  to  Brit- 
ish institutions,  and  thereby  brought 
the  federation  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
into  the  realm  of  practical  politics.  He 
was,  moreover,  able  to  avoid  the  de- 
fects of  the  American  Constitution,  the 
most  marked  of  these  being  the  idea 
of  State  sovereignty,  which  Is  a  source 
of  the  growing  lawlessness  in  the  Re- 
public. There  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments delegate  authority  to  the  Federal 
Government,  whereas  in  Canada  it  is 
just  the  reverse.  It  is  at  least  suflr- 
gestlve  that  one  of  the  advantages 
which  American  settlers  find  across  the 
border  is  the  prompt  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration  of  justice;  neither  is  it 
denied  that  the  Cabinet  system  gives 
greater  elasticity  to  government  and 
lends  itself  less  to  monopoly  than  the 
executive  system  of  the  United  States. 
With  Canadians  it  is  an  article  of  faith 
that  their  Constitution  endows  them 
with  all  the  benefits  of  both  British  and 
American  experience. 

But  political  union  was  not  enough  to 
save  Canada  for  the  Empire;  until  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built  the 
danger  of  annexation  was  ever  present 
in  the  minds  of  Canadian  statesmen. 
It  was  not  by  legislative  means  that 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  could  be 
developed,  but  by  rapid  communica- 
tions; and  to  connect  the  Pacific  sea- 
board with  the  Atlantic  Canada  had  to 
carry  steel  rails  across  a  vast  wilder- 
ness. She  was  warned  that  the  under- 
taking would  not  pay  for  its  own  axle- 
grease,  while  she  vras  incurring  a  heavy 
burden  of  debt  on  its  behalf.  But  her 
faith  in  herself  and  the  Empire  proved 
equal  to  a  task  whidi  might  have  tried 
the  resources  of  a  great  Empire,  let 
alone  a  struggling  Colony.  When  it 
was  finished  England  had  an  alterna- 
tive route  to  the  East  and  the  chain 
of  her  world  communications  was  com- 
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plete.  But  Canada's  fight  to  remain  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire  was  not  yet 
over.  She  was  confronted  by  the  dan- 
ger of  commercial  absorption.  This, 
she  was  told  by  fanatical  Cobdenites, 
was  her  inevitable  destiny.  Not  only 
was  it  her  interest  to  unite  with  her 
great  neighbor,  but  geography  gave  her 
no  choice.  The  D(»ninion*s  answer  to 
these  cowardly  counsels  was  tbe  adop- 
tion of  the  national  policy  on  which 
rests  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
present  day.  So  far  from  being  ruined, 
her  progress  is  on  a  scale  that  recalls  a 
similar  stage  of  development  in  the 
United  States  and  in  another  ten  years 
she  will  be  able  to  produce  enough 
wheat  to  feed  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. As  for  geographical  necessity, 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since  Can- 
ada, in  1887,  gave  this  country  a  pref- 
erence. She  has  thus  led  the  way  in 
demonstrating  that  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  may  be  attained  by  both  com- 
mercial and  political  means.  As  it 
was  with  Oermany,  so  it  is  to  be  with 

OS. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  Canadians 
that  what  the  United  States  was  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  the  Dominion  will 
be  to  the  Twentieth.  Already  the 
Americans  have  admitted  that  their 
dream  of  annexation  is  over,  and  that 
British  North  America  is  a  formidable 
rival  England,  however,  has  it  in  her 
I>ower  to  unite  the  new  nation  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  in  indissoluble 
bonds  with  herself  under  the  Crown. 

Tb«  OatlMk. 


To  Canada  it  will  be  the  triumphant 
realization  of  ttie  ideal  whidi  has  been 
her  inspiration  for  a  century  and*  more. 
To  England  it  will  be  the  opening  of  a 
new  and  splendid  era,  since  she  will 
then  have  thrown  aside  a  worn-out 
creed  which  is  paralyzing  her  Intellect 
and  draining  her  resources.  Under  the 
present  conditions  of  the  world  she 
cannot  long  maintain  the  burden  of 
Empire  alone.  Her  only  chance  of 
holding  her  Imperial  position  is  to 
place  herself  at  the  head  of  her  daugh- 
ter States  and  present  a  united  front  to 
her  enemies.  The  future  of  the  race, 
therefore,  lies  with  Canada,  the  great- 
est, richest  and  strongest  of  them  all, 
for  without  her  the  Empire  is  unthink- 
able. But  the  benefit  is  not  all  on  one 
side.  The  Dominion  Is  a  nation  be- 
cause her  existence  is  guaranteed  from 
foreign  aggression  by  the  British  navy. 
Here  then  is  the  basis  for  agreement 
England  must  give  her  the  preference 
which  Sir  J(^n  Macdonald  desired  a 
generation  ago;  she,  on  her  part,  must 
assume  larger  responsibilities  for  de- 
fence. That  there  will  be  difllculties  in 
the  way  as  great  as  those  she  has  al- 
ready surmounted  no  one  who  knows 
her  history  will  believe.  Forty  years 
ago  Canadian  federation  held  little 
promise  except  in  faitb.  But  it  has 
been  nobly  Justified  by  time.  To-day  it 
is  Imperial  Federation  which  finds  en- 
couragement only  In  the  counsels  of 
the  few.  Will  not  they,  too»  achieve  im- 
mortality In  the  same  way? 


THE  POETRY  OF  MODERN  PANTHEISM. 


The  English  poets  of  nature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  children  of  an 

0 

age  of  landscape-gardening  and  human- 
itarianism.  For  them  the  fair  aspects 
of  the  world  and  the  generous  emotions 
of  mankind  were  the  things  that  really 
existed.      To  the  novelists  they  relin- 


quished the  task  of  depicting  the  dubi- 
ous actions  of  men.  '*The  outward 
shows  of  sky  and  earth/'  and  the  gen- 
tler movements  of  the  human  heart 
were  the  sources  of  their  inspiration. 
Passion  they  wanted,  it  is  true,  and 
without  passion  no  great  poetry  can  be 
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conceived:  but  they  did  not  lack  either 
ideas  or  the  faculty  of  exquisite  ob- 
servaJJon.  Above  all»  they  had  a  fund 
of  poetic  Instinct  sufficient  at  least  to 
enable  them  to  infuse  life  and  warmth 
into  the  frigid  philosophy  of  their  con- 
temporaries and  to  transform  it  into  a 
sort  of  religion.  Underbullders  in  the 
temple  of  English  poetry,  they  laid  the 
strong  foundations  upon  which  **Tin- 
tern  Abbey"  and  other  splendid  works 
were  erected.  They  were  men  with 
original  powers  of  mind.  By  combin- 
ing a  realistic  description  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  wtih  an  idealistic 
interpretation  of  its  spirit,  they  elabo- 
rated a  form  of  mysticism  of  a  pecul- 
iarly poetic  type.  In  the  universe  of 
the  ancient  mystics  there  was  little 
matter  for  poetry.  Everything  there 
was  a  symbol  for  something  else:  noth- 
ing retained  that  independent  signifi- 
cance which  enables  the  imagination  to 
create  for  its  ideas  a  solid  and  definite 
body.  The  revolt  of  the  poets  of  na- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century  was, 
however,  more  especially  directed 
against  the  deist's  conception  of  a  uni- 
verse of  mechanical  forces.  In  this 
there  was  not  left  even  a  subject  for 
the  mystical  allegories  which  Oriental 
writers  weave  unceasingly  out  of  the 
phantasmal  pageantry  of  their  strange 
world.  Hie  deists  Invalidated  the  im- 
plicit feeling  of  a  relation  between  man 
and  nature.  Thomson,  the  first  of 
modem  descriptive  poets,  restored  to 
that  feeling  all  its  force  and  made 
it  explicit  The  pantheism  of  his 
"Hymn  on  the  Seasons"  is  not,  per- 
haps, remarkable  for  any  subtlety  of 
thought,  but  it  is  informed  by  genuine 
sentiment: 

These  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father, 

these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling 

year 
Is  full  of  Thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing 

Spring 


Thy  beauty  walks,  Thy  tenderness  and 

love  .  .  . 
Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  Summer 

months 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.    Then 

Thy  sun 
Shoots    full    perfection    through    the 

swelling  year: 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder 

speaks. 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling 

eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whis- 

pering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unccm^ 

fined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all 

that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  Thou!     With  clouda 

and  storms 
Around    Thee    thrown,    tempest    o'er 

tempest  rolled. 
Majestic  darkness!  on  the  whirlwind's 

wing 
Riding  sublime.  Thou  bid'st  the  world 

adore. 

Thomson,  like  Cowper,  who  followed 
him  in  proclaiming  that: 

There  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is 
God, 

wanted  the  vehemence  of  emotion 
which  creates  for  itself  an  original  and 
striking  way  of  expression.  He  was 
only  the  obscure  progenitor  of  a  famous 
race.  Sluggish  of  mind  and  indolent 
of  temper,  he  left  in  the  rough  the  na- 
tions to  which  later  writers  of  genius 
gave  a  more  brilliant  form.  His  idea 
of  the  power  and  beneficence  of  nature 
kindled  in  the  fiery  soul  of  Rousseau  a 
blaze  of  passion  in  which  the  spirit  of  a 
new  age  was  born:  his  idea  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  actudl  universe  quickened 
in  Goethe  and  Wwdsworth,  in  Shelley 
and  Victor  Huge  the  faculty: 

To  see  the  wwld  In  a  grain  of  sand. 
And  heaven  in  a  wild  flower; 

which  enabled  them  to  combine  the 
primitive  sentiment  of  universal  sym- 
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pathy  and  the  modem  sentiment  of 
nniyersal  cariosity  in  a  feeling  for  nat- 
ural beauty  of  an  incomparable  inten- 
sity and  breadth. 

The  range  and  variety  of  the  poetry 
of  nature  inspired  by  the  pantheistic 
movement  are  Indeed  extraordinary. 
The  only  connection  between  some  of 
the  writers  is  a  common  sense  of  the 
mysterious  aflinities  between  man  and 
his  earthly  surroundings.  In  Goethe 
and  Wordsworth,  however,  the  idea  of 
the  harmony  of  all  things  predominates. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  this  idea  they 
weave  together  the  world  of  emotions 
and  the  world  of  objects  in  verse  with 
a  subtle  power  of  suggestiveness. 
Sometimes  a  frame  of  mind  is  ex- 
pressed In  the  form  of  a  landscape: 

Ueb^  alien  Glpfeln 

Ist  Buh; 

In  alien  Wlpf  eln 

Splirest  du 

Kaum  einen  Hauch; 

Die  Vdgeleln  schweigen  im  Walde. 

Warte  nur,  balde 

Ruhest  du  anch. 

Sometimes  a  landscape  Is  depicted  in 
the  form  of  a  frame  of  mind: 

I  cannot  paint 

What  I  was  then.  The  sounding  cata- 
ract 

Haunted  me  like  a  passion:  the  tall 
rock, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy 
wood. 

Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were 
th^i  to  me 

An  appetite,  a  feeling  and  a  love. 

But  this  is  done  without  endowing  nat- 
ural scenery  with  human  qualities,  or 
despoiling  the  mind  of  man  of  them. 
The  relation  between  nature  and  man, 
on  which  this  poetry  rests,  is  a  real 
relation.    To  Byron's  question: 

Are   not  the  mountains,   waves,   and 

skies  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them? 


Wordsworth  would  have  replied  that 
the  human  soul  was  not  a  part  of  the 
mountains,  waves  and  skies,  but  that 
these  things  might  become  a  part  of 
the  human  soul.  The  connection  was  a 
one-sided  one,  arising  from  the  influ- 
ence exerted  on  the  Imagination  by  nat- 
ural objects: 

Ah  Lady,  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  liv^ 

The  later  poets  of  the  pantheistic 
school  do  not  appear  to  have  so  definite 
a  point  of  view.  Victor  Hugo  and 
Shelley,  for  instance,  vacillate  between 
contrary  l>eliefs.  In  **L'Abime''  the 
French  writer  gives  one  of  the  grandest 
expressions  in  literature  of  the  awe 
aroused  by  the  thought  of  the  unity, 
vastness,  and  sublimity  of  the  universe 
of  modem  science.  But  in  other  poems 
by  him  all  idea  of  the  order  and  grada- 
tion of  things  is  veiled  by  the  primitive 
mystery  of  blank  ignorance.  Bvery- 
thing  that  stirs  or  seems  to  stir  is  re- 
garded with  reverence.  The  movement 
of  some  frog  in  the  sedge,  the  action 
of  some  human  soul  impelled  by  an 
heroic  impulse,  provoke  the  same  rudi- 
mentary sense  of  godlike  power.  This 
can  scarcely  be  called  pantheism:  it  is 
mere  animism.  In  Hugo  it  seems 
sometimes  to  be  only  extravagant  rhet- 
oric. Shelley  vacillates  in  the  same 
manner:  but  it  is  his  pantheism  which 
seems  to  be  rhetorical:  his  animism  is 
a  genuine  superstition.  Shelley  was  a 
man  with  a  divided  mind.  In  regard  to 
the  idea  of  religion  he  was  a  narrow 
and  hasty  sceptic,  who  adopted  as  the 
most  philosophic  form  of  religious  in- 
dlfTerence  a  cold,  glittering  sort  of  pan- 
theism which  he  borrowed,  like  Bjron, 
from  Wordsworth,  and,  like  Byron, 
emptied  of  all  real  meaning  in  the  bor- 
rowing.     He  said  of  Keats: 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature:  there  is 

heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the 

moan 
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Of  tbunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet 
bini; 

He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 

In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  to 
stone, 

Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power 
may  moTe 

Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its 
own; 

Which  wields  the  world  with  never- 
wearied  love, 

Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  Idndles 
it  above. 

But  he  himself  never  fell  on  his  knees 
in  adoration  of  that  Power.  In  regard 
to  the  sentiment  of  religion,  however, 
he  was  as  sosceptible  as  a  savage.  He 
was  the  most  sceptical  and  the  most 
superstitions  of  men.  Finding  in  his 
vision  of  a  universe  of  mechanical 
forces  no  divine,  creative  Spirit  to  wor- 
ship, he  turned  in  moods  of  deep  feel- 
ing to  some  striking  object  in  nature, 
and  prayed  to  that  His  *'Ode  to  the 
West  Wind"  is  surely  the  strangest 
hymn  in  the  language  of  any  civilized 
people: 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest 

bear; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and 

share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less 

free 
Than  thou,  O,  uncontrollable!    If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over 

heaven. 
As  then,   when  to  outstrip  thy  skley 

speed 

TlM  Amrtwnar. 


Scarce  seem'd  a  vision;  I  woukl  ne'er 
have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore 

need. 
Oh!  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life!    I  bleed! 

The  passion  there  rings  true.  The  sin- 
cerity of  Shelley's  animism  is  the 
source  of  all  that  is  new  and  wild  and 
lovely  in  his  poetry  of  nature.  To  him, 
when  he  surrendered  himself  to  mere 
feeling,  the  world  was  a  fairyland. 
Every  natural  object  there  was  ani- 
mated with  an  eerie  life  of  its  own, 
whidi  he  sometimes  depicted  in  myths 
that  have  the  glow,  the  freshness  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  legends  of  prim- 
itive races.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
exquisite  chorus  in  ''Prometheus 
Unbound": 

The  pale  stars  are  gone! 
For  the  sun,  their  swift  shepherd. 
To  their  folds  them  compelling. 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn. 
Hastens,  in  meteor^ecllpsing  array,  and 
they  flee 
Beyond  his  blue  dwelling. 
As  fawns  flee  the  leopard. 
But  where  are  ye? 

"This  is  just  the  way,"  as  the  author  of 
"Primitive  Culture"  remarks,  "in 
which  early  barbaric  man  would  talk." 
In  fact,  the  one  great  poet  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  who  tried  to  adopt  a 
naturalistic  conception  of  the  universe 
was  compelled  by  his  own  starved  heart 
to  reject  it  for  another  quite  as  fan- 
tastic, but,  fortunately,  far  more 
beautiful. 

Edward  Wright 
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In  the  days  when  it  was  satisfactory 
to  receive  as  a  birthday  present  the 
latest  work  by  Kingston  or  R.  M.  Bal- 
lantyne,  most  schoolboys  were  familiar 
with  the  proper  method  of  breaking  in 
wild  horses.  The  intrepid  hunter, 
haying  successfully  **creased"  a  hand- 
some and  high-spirited  mustang  (for 
the  loouB  i^a8Hou8f  vide  **TtLe  Dog  Cru- 
soe"), proceeded  to  train  it  to  his  pur- 
pose by  riding  It  until  It  could  not  move 
one  leg  in  front  of  the  other.  At  first, 
naturally,  it  bolted  straight  away  over 
the  prairie  for  three  or  four  miles,  and 
nothing  he  could;  do  had  the  slightest 
effect  on  it  After  that,  it  began  to 
tire  a  little,  and  then  the  horseman  had 
his  turn,  and  insisted  on  its  galloping 
on  until  it  stopx>ed,  dead  beaten,  docile 
and  obedient  It  learnt  its  lesson  not 
in  the  first  but  in  the  last  five  minutes. 

Possibly  the  kindlier  critics  of  mod- 
em manners  whose  Indignation  makes 
Terses  or  sermons  to-day  might  read 
the  chapter  in  **The  Dog  Crusoe"  with 
advantage.  The  London  season  will 
shortly  be  at  its  height,  and  already, 
as  in  years  gone  by,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  heard  from  the  pulpiti  and 
elsewhere  on  the  delinquencies  of  ''so- 
ciety.*' Father  Vaugfaan,  for  instance, 
has  been  explaining  to  an  interviewer 
the  meaning  of  an  "attack"  on  certain 
sections  and  certain  phases  of  London 
society  which  he  recently  made  from 
the  pulpit  He  is  not,  of  course,  cov- 
ering new  ground  in  denouncing  the 
life  in  which  men  and  women  "spend 
their  days  and  nights  rushing  after 
pleasure,"  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  anything  very  new  to  say  on  that 
well-worn  subject  "For  a  man  or 
woman  to  be  dull  is  the  one  great  sin 
in  society,  and  practically  everything 
which  has  any  element  of  seriousness 
or  sacredness  is  regarded  as  dull.     It  is 


not  that  the  upper  classes  dislike  re- 
ligion, but  that  they  think  they  have  no 
time  for  it,  and  they  are  indifferent  as 
to  its  claims.  As  things  are  managed 
they  have  no  time  even  for  their  so- 
cial duties."  It  is  most  of  it  perfectly 
true,  and  yet  is  the  truth  of  it  realized 
by  those  to  whom  the  truth  matters 
most?  If  they  have  no  time  for  religion, 
they  have  no  time  for  Swifts  and  Juve- 
nals,  or  rather  for  the  kindlier  criticism 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  fierce 
satire  of  a  more  savage  day.  Perhaps 
the  real  opportunity  for  the  preacher 
comes  a  little  later,  when  perpetual 
pleasure  has  become  tiring.  Possibly 
then,  at  last  he  may  get  the  audience 
he  wants  to  listen  to  him.  He  can  be 
Justified  in  holding  that  he  must  give 
out  hifll  message  In  season  and  out  of 
season;  but  it  will  be  not  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strain  of  perpetual  pleas- 
ure-seeking, but  when  the  strain  has 
reached  an  almost  unbearable  point, 
that  there  will  come  the  demand  for 
relief.  He  can  then  press  home  the  les- 
son that  pleasure-seeking  can  be  a  hor- 
ribly tiring  pursuit 

Meanwhile  the  pleasure-seekers,  and 
even  some  of  their  critics  with  them, 
are  too  near  the  pleasures  they  look  for, 
too  deeply  plunged  in  the  circling  ed- 
dies of  the  stream,  to  see  what  it  is 
that  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
pursuit  or  where  the  stream  is  bearing 
them.  Like  the  eye  of  the  historian  of 
Napoleon's  great  marches,  the  point  of 
▼ision  ought  to  be  "withdrawn  to  an 
immense  height"  From  the  solitude 
of  immense  height  the  marching  of 
armies  becomes  a  different  matter  from 
the  personal  abilities  of  generals,  or 
the  physical  powers  of  private  soldiers. 
Thin  dotted  sigzags  of  ants  crawl  in- 
finitely slowly  over  mountains  and  val- 
leys which  at  an  enormous  height  are 
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level  plain.    Perhaps  a  portion  of  the 
line  halts,  or  turns  aside,  or  moves  no 
longer,— a  great  general  has  blundered 
and  lost  a  thousand  men.    Perhaps  a 
private  soldier  drops  for  want  of  water, 
—that  is  a  thing  hardly  seen;  it  does 
not  stop  the  march  of  tiie  army.     To 
the  watcher  at  an  immense  height  all 
that  Is  visible  is  the  dragging  progress 
of  hairlike  lines  of  troops;  yet  what  he 
sees  may  be  a  nation  led  into  captivity. 
If  that  is  the  vision  of  a  huge  war, 
what  is  the  vision  of  the  round  of  a 
London   season?    A   man   may  go  out 
into  his  garden  and  believe  that  he  dis- 
cerns some  purpose  in  the  steady  creep- 
ing of  an  army  of  ants  over  the  gravel 
walk,  but  what  is  he  to  make  of  the 
gyrations    of    a    dancing    column    of 
midges?    Ceaseless  flying  from  one  un- 
important occupation  to  another,  end- 
less goings  to  and  fro  over  tiny  dis- 
tances, perpetual  making  and  remaking 
of  plans  for  doing  petty  things  if  pos- 
sible In  some  new  way,  meetings  for 
one   moment   broken   off   the   moment 
after;  now  and  then  one  of  the  epheme- 
rals  rising  a  little  higher  into  the  sun 
than  the  rest;  changing  colors  of  gauzes 
in   changing   lights,— what   more   than 
that  Is  the  distant  watcher  to  discern 
in  the  swarm?    He  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  guess  that  each  member  of 
the  shifting  cloud  of  ephemerals  was  in 
reality  enjoying  a  perpetual  access  of 
fresh  and  uninterrupted  pleasure;  that 
there  was  a  meaning  and  a  purpose  in 
each  of  the  thousand   little  crossings 
and  (hangings  and  visits  and  depar- 
tures   and    risings    and    turnings    of 
wings;  that  what  he  saw  was  in  reality 
the    visualization    of  a    grand   escape 
from  boredom. 

But  the  dread  of  being  bored  is.  for 
all  that  a  very  real  thing.  If  it  is  Justi- 
fiable to  talk  of  an  artificial  state  of 
society— for  whatever  stage  of  develop- 
ment the  communities  of  men  have 
reached,  tliey  must  be  supposed  to  be 
undergoing  some  form  of  natural  evolu- 


tion—then the  most  artificial  element  in 
the  state  of  an  artificial  society  must 
be   the   imagined   terrors   of   dulness. 
After  all,  what  is  it  exactly  that  the 
filghtiest  of  all  the  ephemerals  know 
of  dulness?   To  them  dulness  is  a  hor- 
ror  which    must   be  .perpetually    fied 
from.    In  some  way  or  other  they  con- 
nect dulness  with  lack  of  diange,  and, 
fearful  lest  it  should  come  upon  them 
unawares,  they  make  perpetual  change 
the  ideal  state  of  existence.    Whatever 
they  set  out  to  do,  whatever  plans  they 
prepare,  whatever  occupation  they  con- 
template, they  are  obsessed  by  one  sin- 
gle notion,  that  they  must  spend  the 
shortest  amount  of  time  possible  in  the 
doing  of  it,  or  the  result  will  be  bore- 
dom, and  boredom  is  the  grand  evil. 
Boredom  is  for  ever  waiting  for  them 
round  the  comer.      Lik«  children  run- 
ning past  the  cupboard  on  the  landing, 
in  which  lurk  bogeys  specially  designed 
to  catch  small  boys  and  girls  going  up- 
stairs to  bed,  so  they   hurry  up  and 
down  all  the  stairs  of  life  in  continual 
fear  lest  the  bogey  of  dulness  should 
leap  out  at  them.     If  the  children  knew 
it,  there  is  no  bogey  in  the  cupboard, 
and   if   their  elders   could   realize   it. 
what  they  are  running  away  from  is 
not  boredom.      They  would  find  that 
out,  if  they  would  only  stay  still  long 
enough  to  wait  for  the  bogey  to  Jump. 
They  would  discover  that  the  bogey  is, 
curiously   enough,    the   one    specialist 
nerve-doctor  whom  they  are  for  ever 
trying  to  discover;  and  if  they  could 
bring  themselves  to  listen  to  his  advice, 
and  to  glance  at  the  pages  of  his  medi- 
cal dictionary,  they  would  realize  that 
the  faster  they  run  from  dulness  the 
closer  dulness  clings  to  them  as  they 
run.    They  do,  indeed,  know  what  dul- 
ness  is,  but  they  do  not  know  that 
they  know  it 

Boredom,  in  truth,  comes  from 
within  and  not  from  without  For  a 
man  to  be  perpetually  expressing  a 
dread  of  being  bored  is  merely  another 
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method  of  explaining  to  the  world  a 
profound  contempt  for  his  own  mental 
capacities.  In  protesting  that  he  can- 
not abide  the  idea  of  staying  In  this  or 
that  place  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days  together,  or  is  unable  to  dine  with 
the  So-and-sos  without  .physical  col- 
lapse, or,  In  short,  cannot  be  contenit  to 
be  merely  alive  and  in  possession  of 
his  faculties,  he  only  proclaims  that  he 
considers  his  faculties  very  poor  pos- 
sessions.    The  man  whose  mental  fac- 

Tbe  SfMCtmtor. 


ulties  are  really  worth  consideration  la 
able  to  extract  entertainment  from 
what  to  lesser  brains  appears  the  dull- 
est business  In  the  world.  The  weaker- 
minded  man  who  laments  to  his  friend 
that  "You're  such  a  lucky  man;  you 
never  get  bored,"  pays  his  friend  a 
compliment,  but  does  not  appear  to 
realize  what  a  poor  figure  he  cuts  him- 
self. He  has  never  had  the  courage 
to  stand  up  to  the  bogey  and  blow  out 
the  light  in  the  turnip-lantern. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  will  soon  publish 
**A  Toy  Tragedy,"  by  Mrs.  Henry  de  la 
Pasture.  This  is  a  story  of  children 
and  for  children,  and  for  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  grown-ups  are  not  less 
successfully  depicted  than  the  quartette 
of  children;  but  it  is  in  the  quar- 
tette the  Interest  centres,  and  there 
we  have  humor,  innocence,  poise  and 
earnestness. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  announce  for  im- 
mediate publication  ai  new  volume  by 
Madison  Cawein.  The  book,  which 
contains  the  first  prose  work  of  the 
poet,  is  called  "Nature  Notes  and  Im- 
pressions," and  consists  of  moods,  fan- 
cies, descriptions,  what  you  will, 
sometimes  in  verse  but  oftener  in 
prose,— transcripts  from  Nature.— jotted 
down  by  the  author  in  hia  note  books 
while  wandering  among  the  woods  and 
fields. 

The  ordinary  layman  is  likely  to  be 
perplexed  when  he  turns  over  the  pages 
of  a  New  Testament  which  opens  with 
Paurs  letters  to  the  Thessalonlans  and 
prints  the  Revelation  of  St  John  be- 
tween the  gospel  of  Luke  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Yet  that  Is  the 
arrangement  which  Principal  Lindsay 
has  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  his  study 


of  evidence  as  to  the  order  in  which 
the  several  l)ooks  reached  the  early 
Christians.  He  is  positive  as  to  24  of 
the  27  books,  and  assigns  tentative  posi- 
tions to  the  others.  This  newest  New 
Testament  appears  in  Everyman's  Li- 
brary and  it  is  the  first  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  sacred  writings, 
according  to  the  latest  conclusions  of 
historical  and  textual  criticism^  to  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
reader.  As  such,  it  possesses  a  pecul- 
iar Interest 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  will  publish  Im- 
mediately "Sidelights  on  the  Home  Bule 
Movement,"  by  Sir  Robert  Anderson; 
"Shores  of  the  Adriatic;  the  Italian 
Side,  In  Architectural  and  Archselogl- 
cal  Pilgrimage,"  by  F.  Hamilton  Jack- 
son, with  plans,  illustrations,  and  photo- 
graphs; "The  House  of  Cobwebs,"  by 
George  Glsslng;  "George  Crabbe  and 
His  Times,"  by  Ren^  Huchon;  "Sidney 
Herbert:  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea:  A  Me- 
moir," by  Lord  Stanmore,  2  vols.; 
"From  a  Oomlsh  Window,"  by  Q.; 
"Personal  Forces  In  Modem  Litera- 
ture," by  Arthur  Rlckett;  "The  Quest 
of  the  Simple  Life,"  by  W.  J.  Dawson. 

Stories  of  Milan  under  the  Sforzas 
are    not    written    for    readers    whose 
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tastes  i^volt  at  realistic  descrlptioDs  of 
brutality  and  Inst,  and  it  Is  not  to  snch 
tbat  Bernard  Gapes's  "Bembo"  makes 
Its  appeal  But  those  who  can  forget 
the  horrors  of  the  plot  and  yield  them- 
selves to  the  fascinations  of  Mr.  Capes's 
style,  opulent  as  the  age  it  pictures,  will 
delight  in  the  glittering  pages.  Bembo 
himself  is  an  ideal  creation— '*a  child 
propagandist  interpreting,  and  embody- 
ing in  himself,  the  spirit  of  loTe*'->and 
in  the  acceptance  and  rejection  of  his 
message  by  the  capricious  Galeazzo  aird 
his  cringing  court  lies  the  tragedy  of 
the  tale.  A  crowd  of  minor  characters, 
each  drawn  with  unusual  detail—fine 
ladies,  fools  and  parasites,  fawning  ec- 
clesiastics, scheming  nobles,  and  peas- 
ants maddened  to  reyolt— add  to  the 
value  of  the  book  as  a  historical  pic- 
ture.   E.  P.  Dutton  St  Co. 

The  notable  success  of  "The  Divine 
Pire"  gives  special  interest  to  the  re- 
publication of  the  slender  novel  which 
Miss  Sinclair  regards  as  the  best  of  her 
earlier  •  ventures.  "Superseded"  ap- 
pears in  this  country  for  the  first  time, 
and  to  American  readers  the  problems 
which  It  discusses  have  never  seemed 
more  pressing  than  now.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  a  girls'  college,  and  the  central 
figure  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics, 
painstaking  and  conscientious,  but  fad- 
ing out  of  middle  age  without  the  tal- 
ent, force  or  8avoir  faire  by  which  she 
might  have  held  her  own  in  the  crowd 
of  younger  competitors.  In  vivid  con- 
trast is  the  new  Classical  Mistress — "a 
brilliant  and  efllcient  mind  in  a  still 
more  brilliant  and  efllcient  body."  The 
part  played  by  the  daring  young^  doc- 
tor whose  reactionary  views  as  to 
woman's  place  in  the  social  order  may 


fairly  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
writer's  own,  determines  the  simple 
plot  Epigrammatic  In  style,  full  of 
clever  character-drawing  and  subtle 
ai^redation  of  the  spirit  of  the  day» 
the  book  has  a  significance  quite  out  of 
prop<Hrtion  to  its  shee.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Winston  Ohurchiirs  new  novel,  **Con> 
iston,"  deserves  all  the  popularity  which 
his  publishers  expect  for  It      A  large 
book    of    over    five   hundred    ckM^- 
printed  pages,  containing  many  chap-' 
ters  whose  incidents  stand  out  like  com- 
plete stories  by  themselves— a  succes- 
sion of  pictures  of  New  England  life  a 
generation  back— it  is  yet  remarkable 
for  the  concentrated  power  with  which 
the  plot  holds  the  reader's  sympathy  to 
the   end.       Its   c^itral   figure,   Jethro 
Bass,  is  a  political  boss  of  the  oldtime, 
rural  type,  and  the  skill  with  which  his 
individuality  is  disctosed  and  his  ambi- 
tion difTerentiated  from  the  ambitions 
of  his  rivals,  shows  Mr.  Churchill  at  his 
very  best     The  two  heroines,  the  older 
and  the  younger  Cynthia,  are  fine  types, 
and  as  a  love  story  alone  the  book 
might  win  notable  success.     But  it  is 
as  a  study  of  corporate  aggrandizement 
in  its  effect  upon  legislation  that  the 
book  will  make  its  special  mark,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  Woodchuck  Ses- 
sion and  the  fight  against  the  Truro 
Consolidation  Bill  will  ling^  longest  in 
most  readers'  memories.      Gaining  in 
piquancy  from  its  avowed  admixture  of 
fact,  as  well  as  from  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  Mr.  ChurchiU's  own  political 
ambitions,  the  book  would  still,  if  it 
were  pure  fiction  and  its  writer  a  novel- 
ist alone,  win  high  place.     The  Macmil- 
lan  Co. 
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In  the  Forest.  —  Roses. 


IN  THE  FORBJST. 

Though  I  have  borne  the  brunt  of  'bat- 
tled spears 

Unflinching,  'neath  these  boughs  that 
writhe  and  twist. 

My  heart  is  as  a  wren's  heart  when  she 
hears 

The  litch-owl  calling  through  the  even- 
ing mist, 

And  falters  frail-«  thing  of  fluttering 
fears— 

Before  some  shadow-plumed  antagonist 

Quaking,  I  ride;  yet  know  not  what  I 

dread. 
Naught  stirs  the  boding  silence  save 

the  sound 
Of    beechmast    crackling    'neath    my 

horse's  tread, 
Or  some  last  leaf  that  rustles  to  the 

ground; 
And    long   it   seemetb   since   the   sun, 

blood-red. 
In  sea  on  sea  of  night-black  bou^rfas  was 

drowned; 

Though  dark  hath  not  yet  fallen;  wav- 
ering gloom 

Sweeps  through  the  brake,  and  brims 
each  hollow  dank; 

Empty  of  light,  the  stirless  pine  trees 
loom 

Against  the  glistening  sky;  and  gray 
and  lank 

The  shadows  rise,  as  ghosts  from  out 
the  tomb, 

And,  closing,  follow  at  my  horse's 
flank. 

But  them  I  fear  mot;  nor  the  beasts  that 

lurk 
Beneath      the      cavernous      branches, 

crouching  low, 
Whose    famished    eyes    burn    on    me 

through  the  mirk; 
Spellbound,  they  spring  not;  'neath  the 

cleaver's   blow, 
Their  desperate  fangs  would  snatch  the 

blinded  stirk, 
Yet  quail  before  the  doom  to  which  I 

go— 

The    unknown,    death-plumed    h(»>cor 

that,  at  last, 
From  its  old  ambush  in  the  heart  of 

ni^it. 


Leagued  with  long-thwarted  perils  of 

the  past. 
Shall  swoop  upon  me  with  unswervinip 

flight 
Drink,   while  ye  may,   tbe  light  that 

fades  so  fast, 
O  eyes  that  shall  not  see  the  morning 

liS^t! 

WUfrid  WUson  Oihwm. 

■    The  Acadeiii7< 


BOSES. 


Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Marfichal  Niel, 

Crimson  Damask  and  Maiden's  Blush: 
All  queens  of  beauty  whose  petals  feel 

Like  silk  or  velvet  or  softest  pluah; 
And  yet  I  would  give  them  all,  heart 

knows, 
For  that  hive  of  fragrance— a  red  moss- 
rose. 

My  hands  are  fllled  with  these  regal 

blooms. 
And  their  scent   is  sweet;   but   my 

thoughts  go  far: 
To  a  little  garden  of  rich  perfumes. 
To  a  summer  tryst  'neath  the  evening 

star. 
For  there  in  the  dusk,  from  a  certain 

tree. 
Love  ofTered  a  red  moss-rose  to  me. 

The  spirit  of  gladness  had  touched  that 

hour, 
And  a  thrush  still  sang  by  his  quiet 

nest; 
The  month  was  June  and  the  earth  in 

flower; 
Pale  flre  gleamed  und^  the  opaline 

wesit; 
But  a  moonbeam^  silvered  the  waning 

light 
As  we  kissed  in  the  shadow  and  said 

good-night 

Crimson  Damask  and  Mar6chal  Niel, 

Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Maiden's  Blush: 
All  odorous  blooms;  but  the  scents  tiiat 
fteal 
From  a  little  garden Hush!  mem- 
ory, hush! 
Only  my  heart  and  the  honey-bee  knows 
What  sweets  may  lie  in  a  red  moss- 
rose. 

E.  Matheson, 

Cbambers'B  Joarnal. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


Perhaps  no  strip  of  land  in  any  country 
has  fo;  so  long  or  so  continuously  fas- 
cinated the  imagination  of  the  world  as 
that  beautiful,  but  fateful,  stretch  of 
tropical  Jungle  lying  between  two 
Oceans,  and  known  to  us  in  modern 
times  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and  the  idea  of  a  commercial  route, 
which  should  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  goes  back  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  it  to  the  early  days  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  Portuguese 
set  to  work  to  find  a  more  convenient 
trade  route  to  Calicut  and  the  Moluc- 
cas than  the  one  hitherto  in  use  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  1501  Christopher  Columbus, 
amongst  others,  attempted  to  find  this 
route,  and  the  story  of  his  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  forms  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  pages  in  his  history.  It  was 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage;  and  al- 
though as  yet  he  showed  no  lack  of 
mental  activity  he  was  getting  old,  and 
his  reason  had  partly  lost  its  balance, 
owing  to  the  hardships  endured  on 
former  voyages.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
based  his  chief  hope  of  discovering  such 
a  route  upon  a  supposed  vision  in  which 
the  Deity  bade  him  seek  it  to  the 
South.  He  depended  also  on  physical 
phenomena,  but  phenomena,  unfortu- 
nately, which  he  only  partly  under- 
stood. On  a  previous  Journey  he  had 
noted  the  strong  currents  which  set 
westward  throng  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  clear  that  such 
currents  must  find  an  outlet  in  that 
direction.  He  imagined,  therefore,  that 
if  such  a  passage  existed  it  would  lead 
him  to  the  sea  that  washed  the  Golden 
Ghersonesus.  So  on  leaving  Cuba, 
which  he  believed  to  be  another  main, 
a  belief  in  which  he  died,  he  sailed 
West,  and  eventually  reached  the  coast 


of  Honduras.  Here,  alas,  the  current 
upon  which  he  had  built  his  theory, 
and  which  was  the  Gulf  Stream  as  we 
know  it,  deflected  to  the  North.  His 
vision,  on  the  other  hand,  had  told  him 
to  go  South;  and  South  he  went,  con- 
vinced that  in  that  direction  must  be 
found  the  channel  which  he  sought 
Rounding  Cape  Honduras,  for  months 
he  struggled  against  the  fierce  current 
in  which  he  found  himself.  He  wore 
out  his  ships  and  crawled  with  bewil- 
dered expectation  along  the  Mosquito 
coast,  Costa  Rica,  and  Veragua.  Wher- 
ever he  landed  he  encountered  the  same 
startled  natives,  to  be  soothed  by  the 
same  Spanish  trinkets;  and  still  he  per- 
severed, undaunted  and  unafraid,  until 
one  day  at  last  he  reached  a  harbor  so 
beautiful  and  so  spacious  that  he  gave 
to  it  the  poetic  name  of  Puerto  Bello, 
by  which  it  is  still  known.  Here,  had 
he  but  guessed  it,  was  the  passage  that 
he  sought,  only  it  was  a  land  passage, 
not  a  waterway,  as  modem  science  has 
since  designed  to  make  it,  for  this  was 
the  approach  to  the  narrow  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which,  had  he  left  bis  ships 
and  crossed  it,  would  have  revealed  to 
his  astonished  gaze  on  its  further  shore 
that  great  Western  Ocean  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  Alas!  he  never  reached 
it,  and,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  dis- 
appointment, his  crews  rebellious  and 
his  ships  badly  damaged  after  endless 
weeks  of  hopeless  search,  the  great  dis- 
coverer turned  his  face  at  last  towards 
home. 

This  was  but  the  first  of  many  dis- 
appointments connected  with  this  ill- 
fated  Isthmus. 

In  1513  Balboa  and  his  companions 
made  their  way  over  mountain,  and 
through  Jungle,  swamp,  and  forest, 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific;  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  across  the  same 
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'  track,  Panama  was  reached  and  sacked 
by  Sir  John  Morgan,  that  prince  of 
buccaneers.  The  Spaniards,  too,  estab- 
lished a  trail,  a  cobbled  mule-track, 
which  for  two  centuries  was  followed 
from  Porto  Bello  east  of  Colon,  to 
Santes  on  the  Upper  Chagres,  and 
thence  to  Panama.  The  first  petition 
for  leave  to  make  an  Interoceanic 
"waterway,"  however,  was  presented  in 
1520  to  King  Charles  V.  of  Spain  by 
Sefior  Don  Angel  Savedro,  the  general 
direction  of  the  Canal  he  contemplated 
being  from  a  point  north  of  the  Gulf 
of  Darien,  to  the  Pacific,  following  a 
south-westerly  direction. 

That  need  existed  for  such  a  Canal 
may  be  considered  sulficiently  demon- 
strated by  these  successive  efforts  to 
establish  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The 
maritime  trade  of  the  world  has  always 
desired  the  creation  of  a  navigable 
zone,  which  would  enable  it  to  belt  the 
globe,  without  the  necessity  of  round- 
ing Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Crood 
Hope.  But  the  establishment  of  such 
a  waterway  was  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and,  having  discovered 
the  necessity  of  a  Canal,  they  left  to 
modem  science  the  task  of  building  it. 

The  French  were  the  first  really  to 
make  the  attempt 

In  1844  a  French  Company  obtained 
a  concession  from  the  Columbian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  construction  of  a  trans- 
Isthmian  railway  and  Canal.  The 
former  was  opened  to  traflic  in 
1855,  but  the  latter  was  never  even 
commenced. 

The  question  of  a  Canal  came  up 
again  in  1871  before  a  Geographical 
Congress  which  assembled  at  Antwerp, 
but  no  decision  was  arrived  at 

In  1875  another  Geographical  Con- 
gress assembled  in  Paris,  and  a  French 
explorer  called  Lachaume  submitted  a 
scheme  for  a  lock-Canal,  which  was 
violently  opposed  by  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
seps,  a  determined  partisan  of  the  sea- 


level  type.  This  Congress  expressed  a 
hope  that  a  trans-oceanic  Canal  mlgbt 
be  built,  without,  however,  pronounc> 
ing  an  opinion  as  to  the  type  to  be 
selected. 

In  the  following  year,  the  *'Soci6t6  de 
Gr4ographie  Commerciale  de  Paris"  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  for  the  study  of 
the  whole  Canal  question,  and  of  this 
Committee  Lesseps  was  made  chair- 
man. A  party  of  explorers  was  sent 
to  the  Isthmus  under  two  young  naval 
lieutenants,  B6clus  and  Wyse,  who  on 
their  return  submitted  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  proposed  Canal,  with  a 
plan  of  the  route  it  should  follow. 

In  1878  another  concession  for  the 
building  of  a  Canal  was  obtained  by 
a  French  Company  from  the  Colum- 
bian Grovemment;  and  Lesseps,  whose 
name  had  already  been  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  successful  building  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  was  invited  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  this  gigantic 
enterprise. 

Had  he  been  wise  he  would  have  re- 
fused, both  on  the  score  of  his  seventy- 
nine  years,  and  in  view  of  the  almost 
insuperable  difllculties  of  a  task  to  be 
carried  on  so  far  from  home.  In  a 
deadly  climate,  and  under  conditions 
worse  even  than  those  which  had  pre- 
vailed at  Suez.  Only  the  p«:«onal 
supervision  of  a  master  mind  resident 
on  the  spot  could  have  carried  it  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  this  at  his  time 
of  life  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
the  offer  was  too  tempting  to  one  of  his 
ambitious  and  sanguine  disposition,  and 
he  tendered  his  acceptance  in  the  fol- 
lowing graceful  little  speech: 

Je  dois  vous  avouer  que  Je  suis  passd 
par  bien  dee  perplexlt^s  pendant  le 
temps  qu'a  dur6  ee  Congrds;  je  ne  pen- 
sals  pas,  11  y  a  quinze  jours,  que  je 
serais  obligd  de  me  mettre  &  le  tdte 
d'une  entreprise  nouvelle.  Mes  mell- 
leors  amis  ont  youlu  m'en  dissoader, 
me  dlsant  qu'  apr^  Suez  je  devais  me 
reposer.    Bh  blen!  si  on  demande  &  on 
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g^n^ral  qui  a  gagn6  one  premiere  ba- 
taille  s'l  veut  en  gagner  une  seconde,  11 
ne  peut  pas  refuser. 

Leases'  first  care  was  to  summon  a 
Congress  of  international  savants,  to 
discuss  the  Canal  scheme  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent bearings.  This  Congress  he 
subdivided  into  five  Committees,  each 
of  which  undertook  to  investigate  one 
division  of  the  very  complex  subject 
before  It  It  has  never  been  denied 
that  this  Congress  comprised  the  names 
of  the  world's  leading  representatives 
in  the  science,  politics  and  industry  of 
that  day;  and  it  may  therefore  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  so-called 
"technical"  sub-Committee  decided  by 
a  large  majority  against  the  system  of 
locks,  and  declared  strongly  in  favor  of 
an  open  Canal  on  the  level,  the  feasi- 
bility of  which  seemed  to  th^m  quite 
clear.  Without  any  pre-arranged  un- 
derstanding the  four  other  sub-Commit- 
tees came  to  the  same  opinion,  and  ex- 
pressed the  same  objection  to  a  Canal 
with  locks. 

On  May  29,  1879,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  put  to  Hie  vote,  and  adopted 
by  78  out  of  the  total  of  98  on  the  five 
Committees: 

The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the 
cutting  of  an  Inter-oceanic  Canal  with 
one  level,  so  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  trade  and  navigation,  is  possible; 
and  that  this  maritime  Canal,  in  order 
to  give  the  indispensable  facilities  of 
access  and  use  which  a  passage  of  the 
kind  must  be  supposed  to  give,  should 
go  from  the  Gulf  of  Limon  to  the  Bay 
of  Panama. 

The  route  then  selected  is,  with  slight 
Tariations,  -the  one  which  will  probably 
be  followed  by  the  United  States 
to-day. 

Having  decided  to  build  the  Canal  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  sci- 
entific and  expert  Commission  above 
mentioned,  the  next  consideration  was 
that  of  finance.     Losseps  tells  us  that 


in  his  opinion  '*the  best  course  for  the 
Panama,  as  it  bad  been  for  the  Suez 
Canal,  would  be  to  prosecute  the  work 
by  means  of  public  money,  and  ask  for 
noHiing  from  any  of  the  Governments, 
leaving  the  enterprise  its  purely  indus- 
trial character,  and  avoiding  anything 
like  dabbling  in  politics.'' 

The  successful  builder  of  the  Suez 
Canal  was  hardly  likely  to  remain  long 
in  need  of  funds  for  an  undertaking 
which  he  guaranteed.  Immense  sums 
of  money  poured  into  the  Company's 
exchequer  from  England,  America  and 
France;  and  soon  the. world  witnessed 
the  commencement  of  an  undertaking 
the  necessity  of  whicl;  had  been  first 
recognized  more  than  three  centuries 
before. 

To  the  Isthmus  at  Lesseps'  call 
flocked  all  the  loose  negro  labor-popula- 
tion of  Jamaica  and  the  Antilles. 
Lured  by  the  high  wages  offered,  they 
left  their  homes  in  thousands,  and 
swarmed  to  Panama  only  to  die  like 
files  in  that  pestiferous  climate.  Some 
work  was  done— and  good  work,  too, 
as  the  Americans  admit  who  profit 
by  it  to-day;  for  the  Company,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  Hie  advice  of  the  best 
engineering  talent  in  the  world,  and 
its  pecuniary  resources  were,  for  a 
time  at  least,  unlimited.  But  adverse 
Infiuences  were  at  work  to  undermine 
its  success,  influences  with  which  its 
aged  chairman  was  powerless  to  cope. 
Rank  extravagance  in  every  depart- 
ment characterized  the  undertaking. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  now  to  heap 
abuse  on  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and 
to  call  in  question  the  personal  honesty 
of  a  man  whose  name  has  been  made 
famous  by  a  lifetime  of  good  work. 
Into  the  controversy  of  how  much  he 
knew  of  the  nefarious  practices  con- 
ducted in  his  name,  there  is  no  need  to 
enter  here;  suffice  it  to  say  that  eight 
short  years  this  Company  lasted,  and 
that  when  the  crash  came  which  de- 
stroyed so  many  reputations,  thousands 
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were  beggared  who  bad  put  their  all 
in  Lesseps'  hands. 

The  first  Panama  Company  was  dis- 
solved in  1889,  as  the  result  of  the 
scandals  connected  with  it,  and  a  sec- 
ond one  was  formed  on  condition  of 
raising  a  capital  of  £2,500,000  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work.  The  record  of 
this  second  Company  was  as  good  as 
that  of  the  first  had  been  the  reverse; 
unfortunately,  however,  public  confi- 
dence was  lost,  and  in  1902  want  of 
funds  compelled  it  to  sell  its  interests 
outright  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  bitter  mortification  to  the 
French  being  thus  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  execution  of  an  enterprise 
which,  if  successfully  carried  through, 
must  have  redounded  so  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  their  country;  and  it  has  been 
told  me  that  when  the  United  States 
sent  their  agents  in  1904  to  take  over 
the  Canal  property  on  the  Isthmus, 
feeling  on  this  question  ran  so  high 
that  the  French  on  the  .spot  could 
hardly  bring  themselves  to  offer  the 
usurpers  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life. 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
fact  remains  that,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  individuals,  the  French  Ca- 
nal Company  did  great  work  on  the 
Isthmus.  To  them  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  mapped  out  the  best  route 
to  follow.  Several  miles  of  Canal  are 
in  use  to-day  which  they  dug  out,  and 
already  they  had  made  considerable 
progress  with  the  herculean  task  of 
cutting  throu^  the  great  Culebra  Cut 
We  did  not  find  the  Americans  out 
there  ungrateful  to  their  predecessors. 
They  are  the  first  to  admit  how  much 
they  owe,  not  only  to  the  manual  labor 
which  was  put  by  them  into  the'Canal, 
but  also  to  the  scientific  researches  of 
their  geographers  and  engineers,  and 
to  the  fact  that  a  fortune  was  sacrificed 
by  them  in  experimenting  as  to  the 
most  suitable  labor  to  be  employed  in 
that  deadly  climate.  Until  it  was  defi- 
nitely ascertained  that  white  men  can- 


not work  as  laborers  under  the  tropical 
conditions  prevailing  on  the  Isthmus,, 
the  French  spent  large  sums  annually 
in  ti'ansportiug  them  thither  to  dig  the 
Canal.  Americans  are  profiting  by  this 
experience.  Now  they  practically  only 
employ  them  as  clerks,  police,  and 
overseers. 

In  fairness  to  the  French,  who  have 
been  accused  of  culpable  negligence  as 
regards  precautions  for  preserving  the 
health  of  their  employees,  it  must  also 
be  conceded  that  it  was  not  altogether 
owing  to  their  neglect  that  their  death- 
roll  was  so  much  higher  in  proportion 
than  that  of  the  Americans  to-day,  for 
In  the  last  few  years  immeasurable 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  scientific 
application  of  the  discovery  connecting 
mosquitoes  with  the  transmittal  of  ma- 
laria and  yellow  fever— a  discovery 
which  more  than  anything  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  present  diminution  of  mor- 
tality on  the  Isthmus. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the 
Canal. 

On  June  28,  1902,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  passed  the 
so-called  "Spooner  Act,"  by  which  the 
President  was  authorized  to  acquire 
for,  and  on  l>ehalf  of,  the  United  States, 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $40,000,000 
(£8,000,000),  all  the  property,  real,  per- 
sonal and  mixed,  of  every  name  and 
nature,  owned  by  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  of  France,  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  Canal  connecting  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
By  the  same  Act  the  President  was 
authorized  to  acquire  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia,  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  perpetual  control  of 
a  strip  of  land,  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  not  less  than  six 
miles  in  width,  extending  from  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  upon 
certain  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
Act 
The  next  event  of  importance  In  the 
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chronological  history  of  the  Isthmus  is 
the  ratification,  on  February  26,  1904, 
of  the  Hay-Varilla  Treaty  as  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

Upon  the  bloodless  and  mysterious 
revolution  by  which  the  **Canal  Zone" 
passed  from  Colombian  into  Panama- 
nian hands  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell; 
suffice  it  to  state,  that  by  the  first  Arti- 
cle of  the  above  Treaty,  the  United 
States  ''guarantees  and  will  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama." 

On  May  4,  1904,  the  tangible  property 
of  the  French  Canal  Company  on  the 
Isthmus  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  and  possession  given.  In  that 
same  month,  General  Davis,  U.S.A., 
was  appointed  first  Grovemor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  work  of  the  new 
Canal  Commission  began. 

Our  official  residence  in  Washington, 
where  the  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the 
burning  questionB  of  the  hour,  had 
made  my  husband  and  myself  familiar 
with  the  foregoing  history  of  the  Pan- 
amanian Isthmus.  We  had  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  actual  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone,  Mr.  Magoon; 
the  actual  Chief -E^ngineer,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  the  War  Secretary,  Mr.  Taft,  un- 
der the  direction  of  whose  department 
the  Canal  is  placed.  It  was,  therefore, 
but  natural  that,  finding  ourselves  on  a 
short  leave  in  Jamaica  this  spring,  we 
should  cross  over  to  the  Isthmus  to 
visit  it  under  its  present  auspices. 

The  sea  voyage  from  Kingston  to 
Colon  we  accomplished  in  a  small 
German  steamer  crowded  with  "col- 
ored" emigrants  to  the  Isthmus.  We 
watched  them  coming  aboard.  It 
would  have  been  a  comic  sight  had 
there  not  been  in  it  an  element  of  pa- 
thos. The  gangway  leading  to  the 
ship  was  strictly  guarded  by  emigra- 
tion officials,  to  whom  each  one  had 
to  show  his  papers,  giving  his  name 
and  home  address,  and  satisfying  the 


officials  that  the  required  sum  of  £1  56. 
had  been  deposited  by  him  with  the 
Jamaica  authorities  as  part-mainten- 
ance of  those  relatives  he  left  behind, 
in  the  event  of  his  non-return.  This 
money  he  would,  of  course,  recover 
when  he  came  home  to  claim  it.  Al- 
though this  tax  upon  the  emigrant 
would  appear  at  first  sight  rather 
harsh,  it  is  necessitated  by  the  fact' 
tbat  65  per  cent  of  the  births  in  Ja- 
maica are  illegitimate,  and  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  Courts  in  the  island  at 
this  moment  is  to  compel  men  to  sup- 
port their  children  bom  out  of  wedlock. 
If,  therefore,  all  the  sturdy  laborers 
in  Jamaica  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
island  witbout  making  any  provision 
for  the  future  of  their  families  in  the 
event  of  anything:  happening  to  them- 
selves, the  Government  would  in  the 
majority  of  cases  have  to  meet  that 
obligation,  and  to  avoid  this  must  in- 
sist upon  the  slight  tax  imposed. 

As  each  of  these  would-be  emigrants 
to  the  Panamanian  Eldorado  struggled 
up  the  narrow  gangway,  stopped  by  the 
officials,  and  having  their  arms  full  of 
personal  effects  and  baggage,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  tin  hand-basin  or  cooking 
pot,  which,  for  convenience'  sake,  in 
many  cases  crowned  their  woolly 
heads,  one  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  difficulties  they  got  into.  Follow- 
ing them  closely  were  in  many  in- 
stances the  ladies  of  their  party,  the 
wives  or  sisters  who  accompanied 
them.  These,  of  course,  carried  the 
babies,  whose  uplifted  voices  added  to 
the  general  din  and  confusion.  Some  of 
these  women  were  outrageously  smart; 
for,  preferring,  I  suppose,  the  risk  of 
wear  and  tear  to  that  of  packing  for 
their  precious  finery,  the  majority  had 
donned  their  "best  clothes"  and  hats. 

A  "colored"  girl  or  woman  never 
looks  so  well  as  on  market  days,  when 
you  meet  her  coming  from  the  hills  to 
the  city,  crowned  with  a  heavy  basket- 
load  of  yams  or  cocoa,  yet  swinging 
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along  with  that  free  stride  peculiar  to 
the  women  of  her  race.  Her  skirts  sel- 
dom reach  below  the  knee,  and  her 
strong  sinewy  bare  legs  unashamedly 
appear.  Yet  thus  is  she  most  attrac- 
tive. Then  her  ebony  skin  shining 
with  toil,  her  black  and  white  eyes 
rolling  in  a  laughing  face,  her  firm 
white  teeth  glistening  in  the  sun,  are 
but  set  off  by  the  brilliant  tints  she 
loves  to  wear.  But  take  her  bright  ban- 
dana handkerchief  away  and  crown 
her  crimpy  locks  with  a  rakish  hat  of 
straw  and  tulle,  clothe  her  graceful  fig- 
ure with  an  ill-cut  fancy  blouse,  con- 
ceal her  shapely  feet  in  down-at-heel 
cheap  boots,  and  you  make  of  that  pic- 
turesque negro  woman  one  of  the  vul- 
garest  and  most  ill-favored  of  human 
beings.  This  fact  we  realized  once 
more  as  we  watched  these  poor  peo- 
ple crowding  on  to  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  that  April  afternoon,  tiieir  fine 
clothes  getting,  alas,  torn,  stained  and 
crumpled  jn  their  struggle  to  crowd 
past  those  vigilant  officials.  Once  they 
had  crossed  the  gangway  and  stepped 
upon  the  ship's  deck,  their  friends  and 
relatives  ashore  l>egan  handing  over  to 
them  their  heavy  luggage,  which  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  deck  chairs 
and  cooking  utensils.  Oddly  enough 
amongst  their  most  cherished  household 
gods  figured  quite  a  number  of  flower- 
pots, containing  orchids  and  other 
growing  mementoes  of  the  home  which 
they  were  leaving. 

At  about  G  P.M.  we  weighed  anchor 
and  steamed  slowly  from  the  wharf, 
drawing  into  the  open  harbor,  where, 
to  my  surprise,  we  dropped  anchor  once 
again.  The  captain  explained  to  us 
that  the  exit  from  Kingston  is  so  tricky 
and  dangerous  that  he  would  not  risk 
it  after  dark,  and  therefore  contem- 
plated staying  where  he  was  until 
dawn. 

Night  fell,  a  lovely  tropical  night 
One  by  one  the  stars  shone  forth,  and 
the  overpraised  Southern  Cross  blazed 


in  the  dusky  heavens.  By-and-by» 
lulled  by  the  faint  echo  of  a  daiicj's 
song,  I  fell  asleep,  and  passed  the  night 
on  deck. 

Two  days  and  three  nights  that 
crossing  lasted,  and  was  anything  but 
agreeable.  A  following  wind  and  a 
heavy  swell  in  no  way  tended  to  miti- 
gate the  discomfort  caused  by  the 
hourly  increasing  heat  as  we  held  on 
our  southerly  course.  Fortunately  for 
us,  our  captain  was  a  very  good  fellow, 
and  did  the  best  he  could  for  my  hus- 
band and  myself  by  making  us  free  of 
the  bridge,  the  coolest  place  in  the  ship. 
From  there  we  had  ample  opportunity 
of  looking  down  upon  the  sufferings  of 
our  colored  shipmates,  who,  to  the 
number  of  274,  were  crowded  under  an 
awning  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship, 
with  barely  room  for  their  deck  chairs. 
They  were  unsavory,  poor  things,  to 
eye  and  nose! 

When  after  a  stifling  third  night  we 
came  on  deck  at  dawn,  Ck>lon  was  in 
sight,  and  the  morning  mist  rolling 
aside  disclosed  the  low  coast-Une 
backed  by  distant  hills,  deep  blue  in 
the  morning  light  The  situation  of 
Colon  could  not  be  worse,  the  town  be- 
ing built  on  an  island,  or  rather  a 
peninsula  surrounded  by  bays  whidi 
are  a  part  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Its 
average  height  al>ove  mean  tide  is  not 
more  than  one  and  a  half  feet  Be- 
hind it  is  an  extensive  fresh-water 
swamp,  and  to  tiiis  swamp  Colon  owes 
its  evil  reputation. 

Along  the  water's  edge  are  the  differ- 
ent steamship  companies*  wharves,  be- 
hind them  a  vista  of  endless  ugly 
wooden  shacks,  some  of  them  raised 
on  stilts,  others  sitting  in  the  mud, 
whilst  to  the  right  a  few  palms  give  a 
tropical  touch  to  one  of  the  dreariest 
prospects  I  ever  looked  upon.  These 
palms,  we  later  found,  fringe  the  shore 
at  Christobal.  a  residential  suburb  of 
Colon,  where  In  the  French  days  Les- 
seps  built  himself  a  palace,  and  where 
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•tands  tlie  statue  of  Ck>lumbii8  showing 
tbe  path  of  liberty  to  the  Indian,  a  gift 
to  Panama  <tf  the  Bmpress  Bngdnie. 
Chrtetobai  and  Ck>ion,  altfapoi^  one  is  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  other  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  are  really  parts  of 
the  same  settlement,  and  Ghrlstobal  Is 
not  five  minntes'  walk  from  the  centre 
of  Colon. 

As  we  waited  for  the  health  officer  to 
come  aboard,  the  passengers  gathered 
on  deck  and  improved  the  hour  by 
spinning  yams.  I  was  the  only  lady 
in  the  flrst-class  list,  so  they  addressed 
their  talk  to  me,  and  blood-curdling 
were  tbe  tales  they  told,  those  of  them 
at  least  who  had  had  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  Isthmus,  and  knew  it  in 
those  early  French  days  when  In  a 
working  population  of  only  1900  the 
mortality  was  112  per  1000,  and  the 
cemetery  at  Monkey  Hill  received  its 
dally  quota  of  victims  to  disease  and 
foul  play.  **Oh,  those  were  hot  times," 
one  man  said;  **unless  a  fellow  had 
twenty  dollars  he  couldn't  even  get 
boried— ten  for  the  box  and  ten  for 
transportation  to  Monkey  Hill;  failing 
tiiat  he  was  chucked  into  the  swamp 
back  of  Colon,  and  the  alligators  did 
the  rest"  And  then  anotiier  took  up 
the  tale,  and  told  of  such  experiences 
that  one  shuddered  in  the  listening. 
**Men*8  lives  were  cheap  In  those  days; 
it  was  death  to  sleep  outside  in  the 
pestilential  swamps,  and  very  often  it 
was  death  to  sleep  inside  if  you  hap- 
pened to  pitch  upon  a  den  of  thieves." 

The  health  officer's  arrival  fortunately 
cot  short  these  gruesome  yams.  One 
by  one  we  were  called  upon  to  show 
oar  tongues  and  vaccination  marks. 
My  husband's  and  mine  being  satis- 
factory, we  were  passed;  but  more 
tban  one  of  the  first-class  passengers 
having  no  marks  to  show  were  held 
back  and  vaccinated.  A  similar  re- 
view was  made  of  the  Jamaican  labor- 
ers, with  similaf  results.  Much  cap- 
ital was  made  at  one  time  of  the  al- 


leged craelty  afflicted  by  the  American 
authorities  upon  a  certain  shipload  of 
laborers  from  Martinique  who  were 
compulsorily  operated  upon  before  be- 
ing allowed  to  land.  Surely  this  may 
be  considered  a  wise  precaution,  and 
one  which  the  sanitary  authorities 
should  be  commended  for  adopting  in 
such  a  hotbed  of  small-pox. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  went  ashore, 
and  found  our  way  to  the  house  of  an 
English  friend,  where  we  were  most 
kindly  made  welcome  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.    In  their  cosy  quarters  we  passed  a 
pleasant  interval,  refreshing  the  inner 
man,    and   chatting    with    them    both 
whilst  we   waited    for  the  afternoon 
train  to  Panama,  which  we  were  ad- 
vised to  make  our  headquarters.    ''Not 
that  It  is  more  healthy  than  Colon," 
laughingly  announced  Mrs.  H.;  **we  are 
very  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Colon, 
for  although  we  don't  exactly  boast  of 
it  as  a  health  resort  it  is  far  from 
being  the  death-trap  which  it  has  been 
represented."    Then   our   pretty    little 
hostess,  who  is  but  a  two-year's  bride, 
told  us  of  a  woman's  life  in  Colon. 
She  keeps  house  there  for  her  husband, 
unlike  the  majority  of  the  other  resi- 
dents, who  go  to  the  hotel  to  get  their 
meals.     All  her  provisions  come  from 
the  excellent  Commissariat  which  tbe 
United  States  Government  fias  estab- 
lished, supplemented  by  occasional  del- 
icacies brought  in  by  the  Royal  Mail 
and  other  steamers.     All  the  windows 
and  doors  were  wire-netted  to  avoid 
the  visitation  of  mosquitoes.      On  the 
dining-table   were   flowers   and    silver 
nick-nacks,  and  through  the  <H)en  door 
leading  to  the  drawing-room   I  noted 
the  pianola,  the  books  and  photographs 
tlfat  gave  the  air  of  home  which  Bng- 
lish  women,  I  think,  above  all  others, 
impart  to   their  surroundings.      Pres- 
ently the  baby  was  brought  in,  a  fine 
little   fellow   three   months   old,    who, 
born  at  Colon,  had  spent  the  whole  of 
bis  short  existence  there  and  was  a 
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splendid  advertisement  for  the  place. 
His  mother  told  me  she  was  not  afraid 
for  him,  for  the  doctors  in  Colon  were 
as  good  as  any  in  America,  and  at  the 
hospitals  have  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  surgery  and  medicine. 

After  lunch  we  explored  the  town. 

Colon  is  npt  attractive,  nor  can  I 
imagine  a  future  for  it  from  a  purely 
residential  point  of  view.  Its  com- 
mercial value  is  also  undetermined,  as 
it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  entrance 
to  the  Canal  will  eventually  be  here, 
where  Lesseps  established  it,  or  as  some 
of  the  plans  now  suggest  a  mile  or 
more  in  a  westerly  direction,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mindi  River.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  there  would  be  no  further  need 
of  a  city  at  Colon,  which,  as  far  as 
white  men  are  concerned,  would  prob- 
ably disappear  from  the  map.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  wise  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  postpone  the  spending  of  large 
sums  of  public  money  on  the  adorn- 
ment of  Colon,  contenting  themselves 
with  sanitary  improvements.  To  this 
end  no  expense  has  been  spared.  The 
task  the  Health  Department  had  before 
it  must  have  appeared  at  first  sight  an 
almost  hopeless  one.  The  first  and 
greatest  problem  they  had  to  solve  was 
that  of  draining  a  city  situated  on  an 
island  and  hardly  raised  above  sea- 
level,  with  an  extended  swamp  behind 
it.  Of  course,  the  best  plan  would 
have  been  to  fill  in  the  swamp,  but  this 
would  have  entailed  enormous  cost,  in- 
volving as  it  must  the  carriage  of  ma- 
terial by  rail  from  the  Culebra  Cut  or 
from  some  other  portion  of  tiie  line, 
where  extensive  excavations  were  go- 
ing on.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether 
the  already  much  over-taxed  single  IRie 
of  railway  could  have  borne  at  that 
time  the  additional  strain  which  such  a 
work  would  have  imposed  upon  it.  So 
the  authorities  did  the  next  best  thing 
they  could,  and  after  denuding  a  large 
area  round  the  city  (a  most  dangerous 


breeding-ground  for  mosquitoes)  of  the 
rank  vegetation  growing  there,  they 
set  to  work  to  clear  lagoons,  to  clean 
premises,  and  to  construct  roadways, 
drainage-troughs,  culverts  and  bridges. 
The  well-known  liking  of  natives  in 
the  tropics  to  live  huddled  together  has 
prevailed  at  Colon  as  elsewhere,  and 
has  resulted,  as  the  demand  for  accom- 
modation Increased,  in  overcrowding 
the  lowest  and  least  healthy  quarter  of 
the  city,  Instead  of  extending  it  in  a 
more  salubrious  direction.  The  sani- 
tary department  have  d(me  what  they 
could  to  improve  this  state  of  things, 
by  intersecting  the  worst  quarter  of 
the  town  with  raised  streets  properly 
drained,  and  by  cutting  a  canal  or 
ditch  through  it  which  in  the  ordinary 
oourse  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
would  clear  off  the  swamp  and  surface 
\i  ater. 

Unfortunately,  uncertainty  as  to  the 
ultimate  plans  for  Colon  made  impos- 
sible any  radical  destruction  of  unsan- 
itary buildings,  most  of  which,  besides, 
are  on  lands  hitherto  owned  by  die 
railroad  company  and  leased  on  short 
terms  to  middlemen.  And  it  is  in  re- 
spect of  these  houses  that  the  greatest 
injustice  has  been  done  to  that  much- 
abused  body,  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission. For,  in  addition  to  being 
taxed  with  every  kind  of  negligence 
in  connection  with  the  public  health  of 
Colon,  they  have  been  accused  of  ex- 
torting enormous  rents  for  these  unsan- 
itary habitations.  The  charge  Is  proved 
up  to  a  certain  point;  the  habitations 
are  unsanitary*,  and  the  rents  are  high. 
But  after  that  it  should  be  admittt^d 
that  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
are  not  responsible  for  either.  For  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  owned  the 
fee  of  a  large  part  of  the  lands  in 
Colon,  and  these  lands  were  let  by 
them  on  short  leases,  before  ever  the 
United  States  Government  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Canal  and  railroad  property. 
Here  wretched  tenements  were   built 
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by  speculators  who  let  them  out  at 
exorbitant  rents,  an  abuse  which  the 
United  States  €k>vemment,  whilst 
deeply  deploring,  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent so  long  as  they  had  no  control 
over  the  railway.  Since  it  has  come 
into  their  hands  they  have  taken  steps 
to  change  all  this;  and  arrangements, 
I  am  told,  are  now  being  made  for  the 
renting  of  railway  property  on  terms 
of  years  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of 
the  erection  of  permanent  structures, 
which  will  be  built  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Government  sanitary 
Inspectors. 

The  population  of  Colon  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  those  who  lived  there  un- 
der the  Colombian  r^ffimCf  and  of  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  who  come  to  the 
Isthmus  to  look  round,  and  are  too 
lazy  to  work.  Those  laborers  who 
are  willing  to  work,  and  engage  to  do 
so  with  the  Canal  Commission,  are 
taken  out  of  Colon  as  soon  as  the  over- 
burdened railway  can  manage  it,  and 
are  planted  out,  according  to  the  lo- 
cality of  their  work,  in  one  of  the  many 
camps  along  the  line  of  railway  and 
canal.  Of  the  very  large  total  popula- 
tion of  Colon  only  between  two  and 
three  hundred  are  Canal  laborers. 

Meantime  the  fact  remains,  that 
Colon  is  a  much  healthier  city  than 
Panama,  In  spite  of  the  ugly  condi- 
tions prevailing  there.  The  death- 
rate  at  Colon,  since  the  Americans 
took  charge  of  the  health  of  the  Isth- 
mus, is  from  25  per  cent,  to  33^  per 
cent  less  than  in  Panama;  and  surely 
this  fact  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
Itself. 

All  the  same  it  did  not  deter  us  from 
leaving  Colon  as  soon  as  we  could,  and 
hurrying  on  to  Panama. 

Curiously  enough,  with  all  the  fever- 
ish talk  that  has  been  devoted  to  the 
Isthmus  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
few  have  found  time  to  describe  its  at- 
tractiveness from  the  purely  scenic 
point  of  view.    That  it  is  beautiful  we 


realized  that  April  afternoon,  as  we 
sat  on  the  tail  of  the  flery  dragon  that 
wriggles  its  way  four  times  daily 
through  Jungle  and  swamp  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  By  which  pleasing  metaphor 
I  wish  to  convey  that  we  travelled  in 
an  observation-car  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  train.  From  the  train  one  can- 
not see  half  as  much  as  one  would  of 
the  country,  of  which  only  the  coasts 
and  banks  of  some  of  the  principal 
rivers  are  inhabited,  the  rest  bejng 
sparsely  peopled  by  settlers  here  and 
there.  There  are  next  to  no  roads,  the 
only  means  of  communication  apart 
from  the  railway  being  the  rivers.  The 
best  known  of  these  is  the  Chagres, 
which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  an  innocent 
stream  of  small  volume,  but  is  trans- 
formed when  the  rains  come  into  a 
turbulent  and  dangerous  torrent.  These 
rains  are  tropical  indeed,  lasting  for 
eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  with 
an  annual  fall  of  ten  feet!  The  climate 
is  very  hot.  These  two  circumstances 
of  heavy  rainfall  and  high  temperature 
combined  have  developed  the  vegeta- 
tion on  the  Isthmus  to  a  marvellous 
extent.  Virgin  forests  are  overgrown 
with  giant  cactus  trees,  cocoas  and 
palms,  while  the  undergrowth  is  so 
thick  that  only  an  axe  or  a  knife  can 
cut  a  path  through  the  inextricable 
mazes  of  the  jungle.  And  all  the  ven- 
omous inmates  of  Noah*s  Ark  inhabit 
these  beautiful  but  deadly  haunts.  The 
country  swarms  with  serpents,  scor- 
pions, and  spiders;  the  swamps  are 
alive  with  alligators,  and  the  air  is 
thick  with  mosquitoes.  All  this  I  do 
not  know  from  personal  observation, 
for  I  never  left  the  railroad  to  explore 
the  depths  of  the  country,  but  it  was 
described  to  me  by  a  resident  who  has 
spent  many  a  day  in  the  heart  of  it. 
That  part  of  it  which  we  traversed  in 
the  train  was  green  with  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  tree  and  fern.  Occasion- 
ally we  crossed  a  river  on  whose  banks 
native  women  were  at  work  washing 
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their  scanty  attire,  or  we  came  upon  a 
settlement  of  palm-thatched  huts 
shaded  by  banana  trees  in  fruit,  the 
homes  of  native  Panamanians.  These 
habitations  were  half  buried  in  the 
moist  undergrowth,  a  condition  more 
picturesque,  if  less  healthy,  than  that  of 
the  trim  little  wooden  habitations  raised 
on  piles  to  preserve  them  from  damp, 
of  the  colored  laborers  employed  in 
Canal  work.  We  noticed  these  labor- 
ers employed  in  gangs  from  end  to 
end  of  the  Isthmus.  They  were  build- 
ing houses  and  reservoirs  and  working 
on  the  railway  line,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  being  double-tracked.  The 
railroad  does  not  follow  the  Canal,  we 
therefore  saw  little  of  it;  but  we  en- 
joyed a  distant  prospect  of  the  beauti- 
ful Cordillera  chain  of  hills,  through 
which  is  to  be  pierced  the  famous 
Culebra  Cut,  the  "clou"  of  the  great 
American  engineering  enterprise.  We 
reached  Panama  about  two  hours  after 
leaving  Colon,  and  betook  ourselves 
to  a  hotel  rejoicing  in  the  sonorous 
name  of  the  "Grand  Central." 

That  it  was  "central"  I  am  willing 
to  admit,  for  it  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  chief  square  of  the  town, 
but  that  it  was  "grand"  I  beg  leave  to 
question,  unless  the  adjective  be  used 
in  the  French  sense,  in  which  case  this 
name  was  fully  deserved,  for  it  was  a 
regular  barrack  of  a  building.  Stand- 
ing at  the  open  window  of  my  comer 
room,  I  looked  out  across  the  "plaza" 
to  the  picturesque  old  Cathedral,  whose 
beautiful  twin  towers,  notwithstanding 
the  shock  of  many  ages  and  of  many 
revolutions,  still  guard  the  fortunes  of 
the  town.  Men  and  women  sat  about 
listening  to  the  music  of  a  band,  and 
children  in  bright  colors  played  under 
the  shade  of  gorgeous  poinciana  trees 
in  flower.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  flrst  young  careless  things  that  I 
had  seen  in  my  passage  across  the  Isth- 
mus, and  my  spirits  rose  as  I  watched 
their  antics,  and  reflected  that  children 


are  the  same  bright  creatures  all  the 
world  over.  Narrow,  crooked,  and 
picturesque  old  streets  led  from  the 
plaza  in  every  dlrecti<Hi.  We  started 
out  to  explore  t6em  on  foot  and  found 
a  curiously  Spaniish  atmosphere  about 
them.  In  spite  of  the  American  im- 
provements everywhere  being  carried 
on.  The  Panamanian— in  whose  slug- 
gish veins  runs  a  strain  partly  Indian, 
partly  Spanish,  with  a  touch  of  Negro, 
added  by  the  African  slave  of  early 
settlers— seems  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  spirit  of  modem  enterprise,  which, 
in  accordance  with  a  wise  provision  of 
the  Hay-Varilla  Treaty,  has  undertaken 
to  pave  his  streets  and  fumigate  his 
house  in  spite  of  protests  on  his  part 
To  all  the  hurry  and  impatience  of 
America  he  answers  only  "Manana"; 
and  one  may  imagine  the  fret  upon  a 
buoyant  hopeful,  eager  nature  su<^  at 
Uncles  Sam*s,  of  that  eternal  effort  to 
procrastinate.  However,  the  fortunes 
of  Panama  are  now  in  American  hands, 
and  everywhere  are  signs  of  their  ac- 
tivities. Panama  was  perhaps  the  dirt- 
iest city  extant  with  any  pretensions  to 
civilization.  There  was  no  system  of 
drainage  there  at  all,  and  no  pn^er 
water-supply.  The  streets,  if  one  may 
judge  by  those  which  the  Canal  Com- 
mission have  not  yet  taken  in  hand, 
were  in  a  filthy  condition,  the  houses 
tumbling  to  pieces  and  Ill-lighted.  Now 
the  streets  are  In  course  of  being  paved, 
drained  and  lighted  with  electricity, 
and  communication  between  all  parts 
has  been  established  by  telegraph  and 
telephone.  That  such  improvements 
can  only  be  carried  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  romance  and  atmosphere  which 
linger  about  dark  comers  and  crooked 
ways  is  an  accepted  axiom,  and  some- 
times one  is  tempted  to  regret  old 
times  and  to  echo  the  Panamanians' 
"Manana."  Yet  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  moment  has  come  to  ring  down  the 
curtain,  and  to  wish  buenos  norhea  to 
Spanish  Panama. 
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Onr  rooms  in  the  hotel  were  not  com- 
fortable, but  I  have  known  worse.  My 
great  trouble  was,  that  owing  to  the 
heat,  I  could  c^ose  neither  window  nor 
shutter,  but  drew  my  bed  almost  on  to 
the  balcony,  preferring  to  sleep  as  near 
as  possible  d  la  belle  Hoile,  I  thus  got 
the  full  benefit  of  the  cheery  but  some- 
what noisy  social  gatherings  of  Amer- 
ican youth  who  assembled  nightly  in  a 
restaurant  close  by,  and,  failing  I  sup- 
pose to  find  any  concert-hall  where 
they  might  ''listen*'  to  music,  spent 
their  night  in  * 'making"  it  As  in 
their  youthful  enthusiasm  harmony 
was  to  them  but  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, and  as  they  each  indulged  in  their 
own  favorite  air,  independently  but  si- 
multaneously, sleep  for  me  was  impos- 
sible; and  I  sympathized  with  the  over- 
zealous  Panamanian  police,  who  on 
more  than  one  occasion  have  almost 
brought  about  a  political  crisis  by  en- 
deavoring to  "club"  these  noisy  fellows 
into  respect  for  the  slumbers  of  others. 

Lightheartedness  after  all  is  but  a 
very  venial  sin,  and  apart  from  such 
trivial  offences  there  is  wonderfully 
little  crime  on  the  Isthmus.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  head  of 
police,  who  is  a  splendid  fellow,  at 
one  time  a  member  of  Buffalo  Bill's 
company,  and  up  to  any  tricks  of  the 
West  for  keeping  order  and  compelling 
doubtful  characters  to  observe  the  law. 
I  am  told  that  he  was  allowed  to  pick 
his  own  staff,  and  that  he  selected 
them  all  from  the  rous^-riders  and  cow- 
boys he  had  known  in  the  West  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  present  a  most  busi- 
nesslike appearance,  and  have  estab- 
lished wonderful  discipline.  The  very 
fear  of  them  ke^s  bad  characters 
from  the  Isthmus.  A  considerable 
force  of  Jamaican  police  is  likewise 
employed  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  these 
also  are  an  efficient  body  of  men,  and 
keep  good  order  amongst  their  own 
compatriots.  They  are  officered  by 
Americans  of  course.  One  of  these  offi- 


cers was  pointed  out  to  me.  He 
looked  a  qviet  enough  fellow,  but  I 
was  told  that  on  one  occasion,  some- 
where in  a  Western  mining  camp,  a 
plot  was  entered  into  between  half  a 
dozen  roughs  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  They  lured  him  into  a  room  and 
locked  the  door.  Only  one  man  left 
that  room  alive,  and  that  was  our 
friend  the  policeman! 

The  best  part  of  our  time  on  the 
Isthmus  was  of  course  spent  in  the 
so-called  "Oulebra  Cut,"  which  is  that 
section  of  the  Canal  extending  through 
the  Cordillera  chain  from  Obispo  to 
Paraiso,  a  distance  of  nearly  eight 
miles. 

The  best  view  of  it  is  obtained  from 
the  hill-t(^,  whence  the  whole  course 
of  it  is  visible  from  entrance  to  exit. 

The  first  question  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  on  entering  the  "Cut," 
or  indeed  on  the  initial  journey  by  rail 
from  Colon  to  Panama,  has  reference 
to  the  type  of  Canal  which  will  even; 
tually  be  built  Will  it  be  a  lock  or  a 
sea-level  Canal?  Every  precaution  is 
being  taken  to  avoid  what  might  possi- 
bly prove  to  be  a  fatal  error  in  settling 
this  important  point  The  question  is 
being  discussed  daily  in  all  its  bearings 
by  a  Senate  Committee  appointed  spe- 
cially to  deal  with  Canal  matters,  and 
every  suggestion  worth  a  listening  has 
been  received. 

To  the  lay  mind,  always  willing  to 
jump  to  conclusions  on  insufficient  pre- 
mises, it  is  apparently  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide  upon  the  relative  mer- 
its of  a  Canal  at  sea-level,  and  one  with 
locks.  The  one  to  the  majority  of  us 
means  a  waterway  affording  navigation 
without  restriction,  while  the  other 
means  a  waterway  in  which  navigation 
is  delayed  and  hampered  by  mechanical 
appliances  in  the  shape  of  locks.  The 
inference  Is  obvious,  and  the  natural 
preference  of  the  layman  will  therefore 
•ftener  be  for  the  sea-level  Canal. 

Experts,  however;  find  it  more  diffi- 
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cult  to  arrive  at  any  unanimity  on  the 
question.  On  June  24,  1905,  it  was 
submitted  by  tiie  order  of  the  President 
to  a  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers; 
and  in  February,  1906,  two  Reports 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  one  from 
the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers, 
and  one  from  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
thirteen  gentlemen  constituting  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers,  five 
were  foreign,  namely,  Mr.  W.  Hunter, 
Chief  Engineer  of  tiie  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  nominated  by  the  British  Gov- 
erument;  Herr  E.  Tincauzer,  nominated 
by  the  German  Government;  M.  Gu6- 
rard,  nominated  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment; M.  Queilennec,  Consulting  Engi- 
neer, Suez  Canal;  and  M.  Welcker, 
designated  by  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Of  these  five  foreign  members,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  their  profes- 
sional records,  each  one  had  himself 
had  extended  experience  In  the  con- 
struction of  waterways  for  ocean-going 
steamers  of  the  largest  types,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  American  en- 
gineers selected,  who,  although  at  the 
top  of  their  profession,  had  had  no  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  construction  or 
operation  of  maritime  canals. 

These  thirteen  experts  both  foreign 
and  American  met,  and  after  lengthily 
discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
two  types  of  Canal,  presented  Reports 
in  which  their  reasons  for  arriving  at 
certain  conclusions  were  set  forth  in 
detail. 

The  majority,  eig^t  in  number  and 
Including  all  the  five  foreign  engineers, 
favored  a  sea-level  Canal.  They  did  so 
on  the  score  that  locks  are  unsafe  for 
the  passage  of  the  great  sea-going  ves- 
sels contemplated  by  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1902,  by  which  Congress  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  Canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  distinctly  stipulated  that 


such  a  Canal  should  be  **of  sufficient 
capacity  and  depth  as  shall  afford  con- 
venient passage  for  vessels  of  the  larg- 
est tonnage  and  greatest  draft  now  in 
use,  and  such  as  may  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated." They  considered  that  locks 
would  be  unsafe  for  the  passage  of 
such  ships  by  reason  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  tiiat  might  result  If  the 
gates  were  injured  by  vessels  entering, 
that  the  lifts  proposed  are  beyond  the 
limit  of  prudent  design  for  safe  opera- 
tion and  administrative  efficiency,  and 
finally  that  locks  delay  transit 

The  minority,  consisting  of  five  out 
of  the  eight  American  members,  fa- 
vored the  lock  Canal,  as  did  Chief  En- 
gineer Stevens,  now  in  charge  of  the 
works. 

They  gave  their  reasons  for  thinking 
that  when  completed,  a  lock  Canal 
would  be  superior  to  a  sea-level  as 
follows: 

(1)  It  provides  greater  safety  for 
ships  and  less  danger  of  interruption  to 
traffic  by  reason  of  its  wider  and  deeper 
channels. 

(2)  It  provides  quicker  passage  across 
the  Isthmus  for  large  ships  or  a  large 
traffic. 

(3)  It  is  in  much  less  danger  of  dam- 
age to  itself  or  of  delays  to  ships  from 
the  flood  waters  of  the  River  Chagres 
and  other  streams. 

(4)  Its  Qsst  of  operation  and  mainten- 
ance, including  fixed  charges,  will  be 
less  by  some  |2,000,000  (£400,000)  or 
more  per  annum. 

(5)  It  can  be  enlarged  hereafter  much 
more  easily  and  cheaply  tiian  can  a 
sea-level  CanaL 

Its  military  defence  can  be  effected 
witb  as  little  or  perhaps  less  difficulty 
than  the  sea-level  Canal. 

In  addition  the  minority  claim  that  a 
lock-Canal  can  be  built  in  half  the 
time  and  at  a  little  more  tiian  half  tiie 
cost  of  one  at  sea-level. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Taft 
whose  departihent  is  in  charge  of  canal 
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matters,  recommended  a  lock  Canal, 
and  gave  his  reasons  for  so  doing  as 
follows: 

When  I  visited  the  Isthmus  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  and  went 
over  the  site  and  talked  with  the 
then  chief  engineer/  I  received  a 
strong  impression  that  the  work  of  con- 
struction upon  which  the  United  States 
was  about  to  enter  was  of  such  world- 
wide importance,  and  so  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  active  use  for  centuries  to 
come,  that  it  was  wise  for  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  be  impatient  of  the  time 
to  be  taken  or  of  the  treasure  to  be 
spent  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  sea- 
level  Canal  was  necessarily  so  much 
more  certain  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  world's  commerce  than  a  lock  Ca- 
nal that  both  time  and  money  might 
well  be  sacrlflcec^  to  achieve  the  best 
form,  and  this  feeling  was  emphasized 
by  reading  the  very  able  Report  of  the 
majority.  But  the  Report  of  the  mi- 
nority, in  showing  the  actual  result  of 
the  use  of  the  locks  In  ship^Janals,  in 
pointing  out  the  dangers  of  so  narrow 
and  contracted  a  canal  prism  as  that 
which  the  majority  proposes,'  and  In 
making  clear  the  great  additional  cost 
In  time  and  money  of  a  sea-level  Canal, 
has  led  me  to  a  different  conclusion. 
We  may  well  concede  that  if  we  could 
have  a  sea-level  Canal  with  a  prism 
from  300  to  400  feet  wide,  with  the 
curves  that  must  now  exist  reduced,  it 
would  be  preferable  to.  the  plan  of  the 
minority,  but  the  time  and  cost  of  con- 
structing such  a  Canal  are  in  effect 
prohibitory. 

From  the  foregoing  It  would  appear 
that  much  may  be  urged  in  favor  of 
either  type  of  Canal,  and  some  time 
will  probably  still  elapse  before  the 
matter  is  finally  decided.  We  may 
however  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  it 
wiU  be  decided,  In  view  of  the  further 
statement  lately  made  by  Mr.  Taft, 
who  when  under  cross-examination  by 
the  Comittee  of  Interoceanic  Canals  of 
the  United  States  Senate  said: 

>  Mr.  WalUo«. 
M60  to  900  feet 


With  respect  to  the  type  of  the  Canal, 
I  can  only  urg€»  with  great  deference 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  Importance 
that  the  question  be  decided  with  as 
much  promptness  as  the  subject  will 
permit  The  present  law— the  Spooner 
Act  so-called—certainly  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  lock 
Canal.  ...  If  Congress  decides  to  re- 
verse this  policy,  and  votes  in  favor  of 
a  sea-level  Canal,  then  the  President  Is 
anxious  to  know  It  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  begin  the  work  at  once. 

If  Congress  decides  in  favor  of  a 
lock  Canal,  or  if  it  chooses  not  to  make 
any  decision  at  all,  and  is  willing  to 
leave  the  situation  as  it  is,  upon  the 
law  as  it  is,  the  President  wUl  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  minority,  with  some  possible  modi- 
fications, and  proceed  to  the  speedy 
construction  of  the  great  waterway  at 
an  85-foot  level. 

We  spent  a  most  interesting  day  go- 
ing over  the  engineering  works  in  the 
so-called  "Culebra  Cut"  where  the 
greatest  possible  activity  prevails.  We 
saw  a  number  of  steam-shovels  exca- 
vating on  different  levels,  which,  in  the 
month  of  March  alone  had  removed 
240,000  tons  of  earth.  Each  of  these 
steam-shovels  requires  a  double  track 
of  rails  for  tiie  running  to  and  fro  of 
the  trains  employed  in  removing  the 
soil  taken  by  it  from  the  cutting,  and 
dumping  it  in  a  selected  spot,  often  a 
considerable  distance  away.  These 
tracks  have  to  be  well  laid  and  care- 
fully ballasted,  so  that  they  can  resist 
the  torrential  rains.  Otherwise  in  the 
wet  season  the  cars  are  apt  to  run 
off  the  lines,  and  one  such  derailed  car 
may  block  the  way  for  a  considerable 
time,  thus  seriously  hampering  the 
work  of  a  shovel.  The  major  part  of 
the  labor  that  we  saw  employed  in  the 
"Cut**  was  engaged  on  this  railroad 
track  work,  shifting  the  tracks,  and  dis- 
tributing tiie  soil  removed. 

The  steam  shovels  that  were  in  opera- 
tion that  day  were  not  working  up  to 
their  full  capacity  we  were  told,  as  at 
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present  the  Canal  Commission  bas  nei- 
ther enough  rolling  stock  dellTered,  nor 
sufficient  rails  laid,  to  carry  away  the 
"dirt"  the  shovels  remove,  as  fast  as 
they  could  remove  it  were  conditions 
more  favorable.  This  difficulty  of  se- 
curing the  delivery  up  to  time  of  mate- 
rials that  are  constantly  being  ordered 
from  different  firms  in  America  and 
abroad,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vexatious  hindrances  to  the  progress  of 
all  work  both  in  building  and  engineer- 
ing on  the  Isthmus. 

Labor  is  another  of  the  most  pressing 
of  the  many  burning  questions  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  the  Ca- 
nal. In  quantity,  of  course,  the  most 
available  labor  is  **colored"  from  the 
West  Indies,  chiefly  from  Jamaica,  but 
also  from  Martinique  and  Barbadoes. 
This  colored  labor  is  not  good,  that  is, 
it  is  not  as  good  as  white  labor  would 
be.  But  considering  that  the  climatic 
conditions  on  the  Isthmus  render  white 
labor  out  of  the  question,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  not  only  foolish  but 
also  unfair  to  compare  the  quality  of 
black  with  white  to  the  former*s  disad- 
vantage. As  white  can't  work  on  the 
Isthmus  and  black  can,  the  value  of 
black  labor  in  that  locality,  is  ip^o 
facto  higher,  and  no  comparison  of  the 
tw«  under  different  circumstances  is 
either  called  for  or  to  the  point 

Granted,  however,  that  "colored**  la- 
bor is  bad,  is  it  clear  that  the  average 
American  foreman  knows  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  it? 

The  Jamaican  nigger  is  a  lazy  fellow 
by  nature,  a  big  child  who  wants  the 
best  of  everything  and  will  only  work 
for  it  just  as  much  as  he  nee^  and  not 
a  fraction  more.  In  Jamaica  he  has  but 
to  take  his  '^machete,"  his  universal 
working  tool,  and  go  into  the  Jungle, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  he  can  cut 
cane  enough  to  build  himself  a  house, 
which  when  well  thatched  with  palm 
will  afford  sufficient  shelter  for  himself 
and  family.     Then  when  he  is  hungry 


he  plucks  a  few  bananas,  cocoa-nut^ 
and  yams,  and,  behold,  he  has  his  food 
and  drink.      Fuel  in  that  climate  he 
does  not  need,  except  for  cooking,  and 
that  is  soon  collected  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  And  so  he  lives,  himself, 
his  wife  and  children  (the  wife  doing 
most  of  the  necessary  work),  in  the  lap 
of  Nature,  relying  upon  her  to  supply 
his  needs  at  a  minimum  expense  of 
labor  and  fatigue.     In  his  tropical  home 
under  such  climatic  conditions  he  lacks 
the  only  real  incentive  which  underlies 
all  human  energy,  namely,  the  necessity 
to  provide  for  his  daily  needs  by  the 
toil  of  his  hands  and  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.     If  he  emerges  from  this  quasi- 
auimal  existence  to  earn  a  better  liv- 
ing, then  no  man  can  do  a  better  day's 
work,  as  all  the   white  employers  of 
negro  labor  in  Jamaica  will  tell  you; 
but  as  soon  as  he  has  secured  as  much 
as  he  requires,  he  goes  off  work  again. 
It  is  with  this  negro  that  the  American 
foreman  chiefly  has  to  deal,  and  one 
can  but  sympathize  with  him  in  the 
painful  task  of  making  him  work.    He 
doeg  not  hit  him  to  that  end,  no  per- 
sonal  violence   is   ever  used,   but  he 
is  apt  to  give  him  the  rough  edge  of 
his  tongue,  and  the  spoilt  British  negro 
resents  this,  and  claims  politeness  in 
personal  dealings  with  himself  on  the 
score  that  he  is  a  British  subject!    I 
spoke  to  some  of  these  foremen  about 
the  negroes  under  them.      One   man 
said:  **If  you  want  to  get  the  work  out 
of  them  you  must  just  always  ke^ 
the  right  side  of  them;  as  long  as  I 
sing  with  them  and  give  them  a  certain 
amount  of  license  to  play  the  fool  in 
their  intervals  of  work,  they  are  right 
enough;  but   a   swear    word    or   two, 
and  they'll  at  once  refuse  to  do  another 
stroke." 

Poor  white  foreman,  standing  hour 
after  hour  in  a  broiling  sun  ''humor- 
ing** Jamaican  negroes! 

My  own  theory  is  that  the  Canal  Com- 
mission   should    try    white    Jamiiii^an 
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foremen  for  these  Jamaican  negroes. 
Tbey  are  accustomed  to  get  the  utmost 
possible  work  out  of  them  on  their 
home  plantations,  and  I  am  sure  would 
be  willing  to  go  to  Panama  under  fair 
conditions. 

When  lun<^  time  came  we  deter- 
mined to  try  the  cuisine  of  one  of  the 
huge  "employee*'  hotels,  of  which  there 
are  several  along  the  line  of  railway. 
We  entered  the  big  dining  hail  unan- 
nounced and  unknown,  and  sitting  be- 
tween a  clerk  and  a  police  official,  I 
for  one  enjoyed  an  excellent  meal.  The 
menu  was  quite  a  long  one.  An  egg 
dish,  meat  and  vegetables,  apple  pie, 
and  a  cold  tea  drink.  This  reminds  me 
of  the  fact  that  ice  is  distributed  twice 
daily  on  the  Isthmus  by  means  <^  re- 
frigerator-cars attached  to  the  ordinary 
trains.  The  various  commissariats 
therefore  all  have  the  advantage  of  ice 
for  keying  their  provisions,  and  the 
men,  both  white  and  colored,  can  al- 
ways get  a  **coor'  drink.  Surely  this 
Is  a  luxury  undreamed  of  under  any 
but  an  American  administration.  The 
colored  waiter  at  our  table  was  a  Ja- 
maican. I  asked  him  how  he  liked  the 
Isthmus.  He  seemed  doubtful,  and 
said  that  living  was  expensive.  I 
could  not  see  however  that  his  was  a 
just  cause  of  complaint  as  a  little 
cross-questioning  elicited  the  fact  that 
he  was  housed  and  fed  by  the  Canal 
Company,  and  was  getting  $15  gold  a 
month— £3!  After  lunch  we  were 
shown,  at  our  request,  over  the  kitchen, 
a  huge  place,  with  a  white  cook  in 
charge,  and  swarming  with  colored  as- 
sistants. The  cook  showed  us  his  well- 
stocked  storeroom,  and  told  us  that  he 
prepares  750  meals  a  day! 

Another  day  we  inspected  some  of 
the  negro  quarters  along  the  line  of 
work.  We  found  that  all  their  houses 
were  raised  on  piles,  and  that  each 
man  has  ten  square  feet  allotted  to 
him  for  his  bed  and  chair  and  the  trunk 
In  which  he  keeps  his  worldly  goods. 
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These  quarters  were  not  wired,  as  were 
those  of  the  white  employees  which  we 
visited  next  But  here  accommodation 
was  allotted  to  the  bachelors  on  the 
same  square-foot  basis;  namely,  one 
square  foot  for  each  dollar  of  wages. 
In  the  case  of  married-couple  quarters, 
an  extra  square  foot  is  allowed  for 
every  dollar  of  the  husband's  wages, 
and  for  each  child  a  certain  space,  I 
forget  exactly  how  much,  for  every 
year  of  its  age.  Here,  therefore,  the 
size  of  the  house  and  the  consequent 
social  position  of  its  inmates  is  gov- 
erned  solely  by  the  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  man  of  the  family. 

That  day  also  we  went  over  the  hos- 
pitals for  lepers,  and  for  the  insane^ 
who  are  kept  on  the  Isthmus  only  until 
they  can  be  cured  or  safely  removed; 
and  we  visited  also  a  police  court 
where  we  saw  a  gang  of  chained  con- 
victs sitting  in  a  circle  and  breaking 
stones.  Only  one  man  of  tiiese  had 
been  guilty  of  what  we  should  call  a 
"capital"  offence.  Everywhere  we  saw 
traces  of  the  same  efficient  or- 
ganization and  attention  to  sanitary 
regulations. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  question 
of  the  sanitation  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
to  the  precautions  taken  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Colonel  N.  C.  Gorgas, 
U.S.A.,  the  chief  Sanitary  Officer  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  health.  Under 
his  initiative  every  means  has  been 
adopted  that  is  known  to  medical  sci- 
ence in  remodelling,  equipping  and 
modernizing  the  hospital  buildings  left 
by  the  French,  and  in  erecting  the  nec- 
essary new  ones. 

We  visited  the  hospitals  at  Ancon  and 
in  Colon.  Both  are  presided  over  by 
an  efficient  corps  of  physicians  and 
nurses.  They  showed  us  the  utmost 
courtesy,  and  far  from  attempting  to 
limit  our  investigations  seemed  only 
too  anxious  that  we  should  see  every- 
thing.     We  wandered  at  will  through 
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all  the  wards,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  chat  with  a  patient  There 
were  over  300  In  the  Ancon  wards  the 
day  we  went  through  them.  They  all 
seemed  as  clean  and  comfortable  as 
circumstances  permitted.  One  poor 
fellow  had  his  bandaged  feet  stuck  out 
from  under  the  sheets.  He  was  a 
"colored*'  man,  and  had  had  a  wonder- 
fully narrow  escape  from  a  gruesome 
death.  Whilst  bathing  one  day  an  alli- 
gator caught  him  by  the  feet  and  would 
have  dragged  him  under  and  made  a 
short  meat  of  him,  if  a  friend  on  the 
bank  had  not  sprung  into  the  water 
and  scared  the  monster.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this  story,  for  I  had  always 
believed  in  the  popular  myth  that 
sharks  and  alligators  never  touch  black 
men.  In  this  same  ward  was  a  Ja- 
maican laborer  sick  with  malaria.  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  happy  in  hospital. 
His  face  beamed.  "Oh,  yes,  Missy," 
he  said;  "it  was  Just  a  rest-cure  that  I 
needed!"  One  of  the  men  spoke  in 
touching  terms  of  the  good  women  who 
nurse  them.  He  was  an  American,  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the  offices,  suffering 
from  pneumonia,  a  disease  rendered 
common  by  the  fact  that  men  will  not 
take  the  trouble-  to  change  their  clothes 
when  they  get  wet  throu^  in  a  tropical 
downpour.  "We  never  value  nurses  as 
they  deserve  until  we  fall  ill  into  their 
bands— they  are  just  lovely,"  said  this 
poor  fellow. 

And  I  thought  so  too,  as  I  saw  them 
flitting  about  from  bed  to  bed,  attend- 
ing to  all,  cheery  always,  and  as  clean 
and  trim  as  they  would  have  been  in  a 
hospital  in  New  York  or  Washington. 

The  hospital  buildings  are  of  the 
same  type  as  the  rest  of  the  houses 
built  on  the  Isthmus.  All  of  wood, 
raised  on  piles,  with  a  splendid  circular 
current  of  air  secured  by  a  wired  space 
between  ceilings  and  walls,  and  with 
mosquito-proof  windows  and  doors. 
The  operating  rooms  seemed  thor- 
oughly up  to  date.      In  one  ward  we 


were    sho^Ti    the    yellow-fever    cage. 
This  cage,  which  is  a  mosquito  house 
built  round  a  bed,  with  room  inside  for 
a  table  and  chair,  is  now  looked  upon 
as  a  curio  in  the  Ancon  hospital,  and  is 
pointed  out  with  great  pride,  for  It  Is 
four  months  since  it  was  last  occupied. 
Thanks  to  the  sclentiflc  and  unremit- 
ting efforts  of  Colonel  Gprgas,  the  Isth- 
mus has  been  practically  freed  fnmi  all 
danger  of  yellow  fever  by  an  effort 
unprecedented   in   the   history   of  the 
world.    In  June  last  there  were  sixty- 
two   cases   on   the   Isthmus,    in   Jaly 
forty-two,  in  August  twenty-seven,  in 
September  six,  in  October  three,  and  of 
those  three  none  were  men  employed 
on  the  Isthmus  and  none  of  the  cases 
originated  wtihin  twenty  miles  of  the 
Canal.     These  statistics  show  a  pretty 
successful  fight  against  that  dread  dis- 
ease.   Colonel  €k>rgas  now  claims  that 
if  the  sanitary  regulations  enjoined  by 
him  are  strictly  carried  out  there  will 
be    no    recurrence    of    yellow    fever. 
When  he  says  so,  his  wife  hastens  to 
tom:h  wood,  but  he  only  smiles  and  re- 
peats the  assertion  more  authoritatively 
than   before.      He  goes  further  than 
this,  and  even  asserts  that  by  following 
certain  rules  with  regard  to  diet  and 
avoiding  chills  a  man  may  live  immune 
from  disease  and  preserve  his  health 
throughout  his  sojourn  in  the  Isthmus. 
In  proof  of  which  he  tells  you,  that 
whereas  in  August  of  1882,  the  second 
year  of  the  French  occupancy  of  the 
Isthmus,  with  only  1900  men  employed, 
the  mortality  was  112  per  1000;  in  Au- 
gust last  year,  the  second  year  of  the 
American   occupancy,   the   death   rate 
was  only  two-thirds  of  one  man  per 
1000  out  of  a  total  of  close  upon  25,000 
men.      But  his  rules  and  regulations 
are  strict  and  his  vigilance  in  seeing 
them  carried  out  is  unceasing:      His 
care  is  principally  devoted  to  the  ex- 
termination of  the  mosquito,  which,  ae- 
cording  to  him,  is  the  sole  transmitter 
of  the  malarial  and  the  yellow  fever 
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bacilli.  To  this  end  an  army  of  4000 
men  is  kept  constantly  at  work  carry- 
ing ont  bis  instructions.  No  unpro- 
tected water  receptacles  are  allowed 
where  mosquitoes  may  find  a  suitable 
breeding-ground,  no  holes  or  stagnant 
pools  are  tolerated,  each  family  has  to 
use  water-butts  with  specially  con- 
structed wire  gauze  covers,  through 
which  the  baneful  insect  cannot  pene- 
trate. All  along  the  railway  line, 
wherever  one  sees  white  men's  habita- 
tions or  offices,  they  are  wire  netted, 
all,  until  you  come  to  Panama,  where 
Mr.  Mallet,  the  British  Consul-Genera  1, 
told  us  lately  they  had  become  unnec- 
essary, as  there  are  no  longer  any  mos- 
quitoes to  guard  against 

And  now  we  must  leave  the  Pana- 
manian Isthmus,  but  not  -without  a 
final  tribute  to  the  Canal  Commission, 
in  recognition^  of  the  great  work  they 
are  doing  there,  primarily  for  them- 
selves, but  incidentally  for  the  world. 
It  is  a  herculean  task  to  which  they 
have  set  their  hand,  and  one  in  which 
we  wish  them  all  success. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  doubtless  ma- 
terially heighten  the  effectiveness  for 
ofTenee  and  defence  of  the  American 
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Navy  in  time  of  war,  by  making  pos- 
sible the  concentration  in  three  weeks 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fieets,  which 
by  the  present  Cape  Horn  route  takes 
three  months.  The  commercial  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  by  them  from  the 
opening  of  the  Canal  are  also  immense, 
giving  them  as  It  will  equality  in  com- 
petition for  the  trade  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world. 

As  far  as  Bngland  Is  concerned,  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Canal 
is  at  first  sight  less  obvious,  but  we 
shall  undoubtedly  score  as  regards 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  for  the 
new  route  to  them  will  be  considerably 
shorter  than  that  by  Suez,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  former.  The  bulk  of 
our  own  trade  will  probably  continue 
to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  but 
our  carrying  trade  for  America  will  be 
assisted,  as  the  grain  of  the  Western 
States  is  largely  shipped  In  British  sail- 
ing-vessels, which  will,  of  course,  find 
a  quicker  and  better  route  to  Europe 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Susan  TotmUey. 

N.B.— Since  these  pages  were  written 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  de- 
cided in  favor  of  a  lock  canal. 
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Cul  servire,  regnare  est 


"1 


'How  was  this  library  built,  and 
what  is  it  for?"  This  question  was 
asked  In  the  autumn  of  1905  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  prominent  Churchman,  'and  a 
relation,  moreover,  of  one  of  the  St 
Deiniors  trustees.  If  the  educated 
world  is  still  in  such  darkness  as  this 
query  implies,  of  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  a  library  collected  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
presented  by  him  to  the  students  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  a  building  erected 
by  the  nation  in  his  memory,  it  is  cer- 


tainly time  that  some  authoritative  ac- 
count should  be  supplied.  I  am  glad 
of  the  opportunity  held  out  by  the  Edi- 
tor of  this  Review,  in  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone so  constantly  wrote,  to  supply 
£LB  best  I  can  this  need.  To  begin 
with  his  own  words: 

Convinced  that  the  future  of  the  hu- 
man race  depends,  in  the  main,  upon 
the  great  question  of  belief,  and  that 
the  most  special  and  urgent  of  present 
needs  is  the  need  of  sufficient  means 
for  the  effective  promotion  of  Divine 
learning,  I  am  engaged  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Library,  which  I  trust  may 
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serve  as  the  nucleus  of  an  Institution, 
under  the  name  of  St  Deiniol's,  Hawar- 
den,  adapted  to  that  end.  Divine  learn- 
ing, in  order  to  reach  its  fullest  effi- 
ciency, has  been  and  oug^t  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  various  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  especially  with  His- 
tory and  Philosophy;  and  it  is  upon 
the  widest  basis  that  the  Library  is 
being  formed.  The  religious  intuitus 
of  the  Institution  will  be  conformity  to 
the  living  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; which  I  am  persuaded  will  do 
nothing  in  regard  to  faith  and  disci- 
pline to  compromise  or  impair  her  char- 
acter as  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  of  this  country.  Wholly  de- 
pendent upon  voluntary  alms,  the  In- 
stitution will  have  no  concern  with  any 
question  relating  to  the  temporalities 
or  civil  status  of  the  Church.  Such 
an  endowment  as  I  contemplate  provid- 
ing for  it,  or  as  it  may  hereafter  re- 
ceive from  any  source,  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Trust  which  I  now 
desire  to  constitute,  and  which  will  be 
the  governing  body  of  the  Institution. 
With  that  main  design— the  effective 
promotion  of  Divine  learning— there 
will,  I  hope,  be  associated  other  sec- 
ondary but  harmonizing  purposes,  one 
of  which  is  now  and  has  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  been  in  actual  opera- 
tion. While  the  principles  of  the  In- 
stitution will  be  those  of  the  historic 
Church  of  this  country,  and  while  the 
Governing  Body  will  be  appointed  to 
work  upon  that  idea,  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  and  full  intention  that  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Institution  and  its  con- 
veniences and  advantages  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  made  available  for  per- 
sons beyond  the  pale  of  the  Anglican 
Church  or  even  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion. There  would  be  an  honorable  ob- 
ligation on  their  side  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them,  not  for  purposes 
merely  secular,  but  for  religious  obliga- 
tion or  service,  and  to  respect  In  spirit 
as  well  as  in  letter  the  rules  and  usages 
of  the  place;  with  a  corresponding  ob- 
ligation on  the  other  side  to  uphold 
their  personal  religious  liberty  In  the 
amplest  sense,  and  to  require  of  them 
nothing  at  variance  with  the  rights  of 
conscience. 


These  words  appear  in  the  prelimi- 
nary paper  drawn  up  in  October,  1895, 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  the  Trust.  They  will  re- 
mind the  reader  of  another  writer,  also 
renowned  for  his  learning,  who  held 
that  ^'religion  was  the  master-key  in 
human  study." 

We  all  know  [he  wrote]  some  twenty 
or  thirty  predominant  currents  of 
thought  ...  or  system  bearing  princi- 
ples, which  weave  the  web  of  human 
history  and  constitute  the  civilized 
opinion  of  the  age.  All  these,  I  imag- 
ine, a  serious  man  ought  to  understand, 
in  whatever  strength  or  weakness  they 
possess,  in  their  causes  or  effects,  and 
in  their  relation  to  each  other.  The 
majority  of  them  are  religious,  or  sub- 
stitutes for  religion.  ...  All  under- 
standing of  history  depends  on  one's 
understanding  tiie  forces  that  make  it, 
and  religious  forces  are  the  most  active 
and  the  most  definite.  To  develop  and 
perfect  and  arm  conscience  is  the  great 
aohievement  of  history,  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  every  life— and  the  first  agent 
therein  is  religion.^ 

Here  is  the  great  principle  that  un- 
derlay the  relations  between  these  two 
men— the  keynote  of  their  friendship. 
**Religion  is  the  master-key  in  the  study 
of  life,"  "the  great  question  of  belief  in 
the  main  the  first  concern  of  the  human 
race,"  expressions  surely  of  profound 
significance,  as  coming  not  from  eccle- 
siastical lips,  but  as  the  deliberately 
expressed  conviction  of  two  of  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  laymen  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  And  the  living 
witness  of  their  faith  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  libraries  collected  by  the  two  men— 
St.  Deiniol's  Library  at  Hawarden,  and 
the  Acton  Library  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  lover  of  books 
from  a  very  early  period.  From  his 
own  record  we  know  that  two  of  the 
books  that  took  the  strongest  hold  on 
him  were  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  The 
Arabian  Nights,  and  his  mother  has  re- 

>  **  Lord  Actoii*s  Letters.'*    George  Allen. 
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lated  how  he  used  to  lie  on  the  floor  de- 
vouring Froissart's  Chronicles  at  a  fab- 
ulously early  age.  In  a  glass  case  at 
St  Delnlol's  Library  are  preserved 
specimens  of  his  Eton  schoolbooks,  his 
autograph  signature  even  at  that  time 
characteristic  of  his  handwriting  in 
later  years.  The  notes  in  these  boy- 
books  are  copious— headings,  diagrams, 
neat  annotations,  mathematical  prob- 
lems. The  blank  interleaving  pages 
of  the  Cicero  are  illustrated  with  the 
miscellaneous  scribbllngs  and  draw- 
ings usual  with  school-boys,  and  in  the 
Iliad  one  of  the  leaves  is  adorned  with 
the  plan  of  a  cricket  match  (let  us  re- 
call that  he  was  in  the  Eton  twenty- 
two),  the  names  of  the  players,  and 
their  places  in  the  field.  From  the 
sketch  of  the  cricket-field  scribbled  in 
his  early  Homer,  the  visitor  will  be  in- 
terested to  move  on  and  examine  a  later 
edition  of  the  poet  in  three  octavo  vol- 
umes. In  which  nearly  seventy  years 
later  Mr.  Gladstone  read  the  Iliad  for 
the  thirtieth  time,  finding  it  at  every 
reading  ^'richer  and  more  glorious  than 
before."  (In  reading  the  Odyssey  he  al- 
ways used  the  same  one-volume  edition, 
having  it  rebound  whenever  it  wore 
out  with  constant  handling.)  "Ever 
since,"  he  wrote,  **I  began  to  pass  out 
of  boyhood,  I  have  been  feeling  my 
way,  owing  little  to  living  teachers,  but 
enormously  to  four  dead  ones,  over  and 
above  the  Four  Gospels."  This  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine,  the  four  to  whom  he  referred  be- 
ing, as  is  well  known,  Aristotle,  Au- 
gustine, Dante,  and  Butler. 

The  following  incident  is  here  related, 
as,  though  unimportant  in  itself,  it  il- 
lustrates how  little  Mr.  Gladstone  ever 
realized  his  position  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  mankind,  and  the  interest  that 
might  belong  to  relics  connected  with 
his  youth.  A  quarto  MS.  book  bound 
in  red  leather,  in  a  state  of  excellent 
preservation,  bore  the  dates,  in  his  own 
boyish    handwriting,    1819    (when    he 


was  nine,  at  Eton)  and  1828  (when  he 
was  eighteen,  at  Christ  Church).  This 
book  he  one  day  accidentally  lit  upon. 
Six  or  eight  pages  were  covered  with 
beautifully  written  mathematical  notes 
and  diagrams.  These  he  neatly  cut 
out,  and,  presenting  the  book  to  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  expressed  a  hope 
that  now  he  had  removed  the  already 
used  pages,  it  might  be  of  some  service. 
One  page  of  diagrams  in  the  middle  of 
the  volume  had  luckily  escaped  his  no- 
tice, and  for  this  and  the  early  auto- 
graph signatures  the  book  is  treasured 
in  a  manner  very  contrary  to  his 
anticipations. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1860  the 
housing  of  his  growing  library  neces- 
sitated the  addition  of  a  new  wing  to 
the  Castle  at  Hawarden.  As  a  kind  of 
pledge  of  sanctity,  the  "Temple  of 
Peace"  was  the  name  chosen  for  the 
room  set  apart  for  his  books.  Conver- 
sation in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word— though  many  an  Important  con- 
sultation and  interview  took  place  there 
—was  strictly  prohibited,  but  members 
of  the  family,  or  friends  staying  In  the 
house,  were  at  liberty  to  make  use  of 
the  room  for  purposes  of  study  or  read- 
ing, and  so  absorbed  was  its  owner 
that  he  was  usually  quite  unaware  of  ^ 
their  presence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  by  no  means  a 
rabid  book-buyer.  Rare  books,  first 
editions,  and  elaborate  bindings  had  no 
especial  attraction  for  him,  though 
when  they  came  to  him  as  gifts,  they 
were  eagerly  welcomed.  A  book 
should  be  fitly  bound;  it  consists,  he 
liked  to  remind  his  friends,  like  men 
from  whom  it  draws  Its  lineage,  of  a 
body  and  a  soul.  Noble  works  should 
not  appear  In  mean  and  worthless 
dress. 

Paper  [he  said],  type,  and  ink  are  the 
body  in  which  the  soul  is  domiciled. 
And  these  three,  body,  soul,  and  habili- 
ment, are  a  triad  which  should  be  ad- 
justed to  one  another  by  the  laws  of 
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harmony  and  good  sense.  Books  are 
the  voices  of  the  dead— a  main  Instru- 
ment of  communion  with  the  vast  hu- 
man procession  of  the  other  world. 
Second  to  none  as  friends  to  the  in- 
dividual, they  are  first  and  foremost 
as  bonds  and  rivets  of  the  race. 

So  human  and  personal  did  a  book 
seem  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  It  gave  him 
real  pain  to  see  it  carelessly  used,  or 
ill-treated— laid  open  on  its  face,  untid- 
ily marked,  dog's  eared,  tiiumbed.  And 
in  arranging  his  friends  on  the  shelf, 
no  squeezing  or  even  coaxing  was  al- 
lowed; they  must  fit  in  with  nicety, 
not  wasting  space,  but  in  no  way  un- 
comfortably housed. 

Second-hand  catalogues  rained  in  by 
every  post,  and  were  always  carefully 
scanned,  and  marked  for  immediate 
purchase.  Subjects  such  as  witchcraft, 
strange  religious  sects,  duelling,  gipsies, 
epitaphs,  the  ethics  of  marriage,  not  to 
mention  Homer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Dante,  invariably  commanded  an  order. 
Quickly  the  room  filled;  one  by  one 
each  piece  of  extraneous  furniture  dis- 
appeared to  make  way  for  low  book- 
cases suited  to  serve  as  tables  and  to 
hold  volumes  of  abnormal  size.  Like 
Browning's  rata— 

came  tumbling 
Great  books,  small  books,  lean  books, 

brawny  books. 
Brown  books,  black  books,  gray  books, 

tawny  books. 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers. 
Fathers,  motiiers,  uncles,  cousins. 
Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 

They  overflowed  into  the  vestibule, 
they  ran  along  the  passage  into  the  bil- 
liard-room; this  involved  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  billiard  table.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  possible 
new  spaces  for  bookcases.  Often  pon- 
dering, as  he  did,  how  best  to  benefit 
his  fellow  creatures,  how  to  bring  to- 
gether readers  who  had  no  books  and 
books  who  had  no  readers,  gradually 


the  thought  evolved  itself  in  his  mind 
into  a  plan  for  the  permanent  disposal 
of  his  library.  A  country  home  for  the 
purposes  of  study  and  research,  'for 
the  pursuit  of  Divine  learning,"  a  cen- 
tre of  religious  life,  a  resident  body  of 
students,  men  of  studious  mind  and 
habit,  unfitted  by  various  causes  for 
active  life  or  the  turmoil  of  great  cities. 
But  so  sceptical  were  most  of  those 
to  whom  he  confided  his  plan,  as  to  the 
need  of  such  a  home  of  learning,  di- 
vorced from  city  life  and  conditions^ 
that  he  resolved  cautiously,  tentatively 
to  feel  his  way;  to  run  no  risk  of  wast- 
ing money  over  stone  or  bricks  and 
mortar,  to  erect  a  temporary  iron  build- 
ing for  the  housing  of  his  library,  to 
furnish  a  temporary  house  for  the  re- 
ception of  tiie  students.  In  1889  two 
large  iron  rooms,  lined  with  felt  and 
pine,  were  erected,  with  six  or  seven 
smaller  ones  to  act  as  studies,  on  the 
crest  of  Hawarden  Hill,  and  the  travel 
of  the  books  began.  Twenty-seven 
thousand  were  carried  up  the  hilL 
Any  one  who  has  himself  moved  a  few 
hundred  books  from  one  room  to  an- 
other in  th»  same  house  will  appreciate 
the  sheer  hard  manual  labor  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  put  into  this  migration  of 
his  library  from  one  house  to  another. 
Each  book  he  took  down  from  the 
shelves,  and  each  packet  he  strapped 
up  with  his  own  hands,  and  no  vehicle 
was  ever  allowed  to  leave  the  Castle 
without  its  consignment  of  book  bun- 
dles. Arrived  at  their  destination,  they 
were  laid  upon  the  floor  in  the  order 
in  which  they  came,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
unaided  save  by  his  valet  and  some- 
times one  of  his  daughters,  when  home 
from  Cambridge,  unstrapped  and  lifted 
and  sifted  and  placed  the  volumes  one 
by  one  in  the  bookcases  prepared  to 
receive  them.  His  habits  "savored 
more  of  serious  handiwork  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  library  than  of  lordly 
survey  and  direction."  "And,"  he  adds, 
"what  man  who  really  loves  his  books 
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delegates  to  any  other  human  being,  as 
long  as  there  is  breath  in  his  body,  the 
office  of  introducing  them  into  their 
homes?*' 

The  cost  of  a  book,  he  pointed  out,  is 
sanguinely  believed  by  its  purchaser  to 
be  a  thing  completed  and  done  with 
when  he  places  his  coins  on  the  counter 
and  receives  his  receipted  bill.  But 
this  was  a  popular  superstition.  Such 
payment  is  not  the  last  but  the  first  in 
a  series  of  goodly  length.  Assuming  an 
ordinary  pTirehase,  the  book,  If  worthy 
of  prolonged  life,  must  be  bound,  then 
it  must  be  placed  in  a  bookcase,  the 
bookcase  must  be  housed,  and  the 
house  must  be  kept,  and  the  library 
must  be  cleaned,  dusted,  arranged,  cat- 
alogued. Yet  he  considered  one  shil- 
ling a  volume  a  handsome  allowance 
for  one  part  of  the  process— the  housing 
of  the  books  in  a  gentleman's  library; 
and  acting  on  the  principles  he  adopted 
in  later  life,  using  bookcases  made  of 
pitch  pine,  devoid  of  all  carving  or  or- 
nament, he  ended  by  calculating  it 
could  be  done  at  a  penny  a  volume. 

Often  had  the  anxious  problem  come 
into  his  mind,  the  over-population  of 
the  world,  not  by  people  but  by  books, 
the  over-pressure  not  on  subsistence, 
but  on  space.  Twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes were  annually  pouring  into  the 
Bodleian,  forty  thousand  into  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Every  year,  he  calcu- 
lated, even  at  that  period,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  half  a  mile  of  new 
shelving  was  required. 

And  whatever  [he  said]  may  be  the 
rate  of  growth  now,  it  Is  small  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  is  likely  to  be- 
come. The  key  of  the  question  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  They,  with 
their  vast  range  of  inhabited  territory 
and  their  unity  of  tongue,  are  masters 
of  the  world.  When  Britons  and 
Americans  are  fused  into  one  book 
market,  when  artificial  fetters  are  re- 
laxed, and  printers,  publishers,  and  au- 
thors obtain  the  reward  which  well- 


regulated  commerce  would  afford  them, 
then  let  floors  beware  lest  they  crack, 
and  walls  lest  they  bulge  and  burst 
from  the  weight  of  books  they  will 
have  to  carry  and  to  confine. 

A  decent  burial  he  ventured  to  sug- 
gest—not cremation,  but  interment— for 
books  unsuitable  for  daily  companion- 
ship; among  these,  finding  in  them  lit- 
tle sociability,  he  would  have  included 
his  Hansards. 

But  at  all  events  he  was  resolved,  by 
the  strictest  economy  of  space,  by  plac- 
ing the  maximum  of  volumes  in  the 
minimum  of  room,  to  postpone  as  far 
as  possible  the  evil  day  when  the  world 
would  be  choking  with  its  over-popula- 
tion of  books.  His  objects  were  three 
—economy  of  space,  ease  of  accessibil- 
ity, and  arrangement  by  subject  The 
bookcases  project  at  right  angles  from 
the  wall;  each  contains  three  faces,  the 
shelves  are  fixed,  and  so  accurately  are 
their  height  and  depth  adjusted  to  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  books,  that, 
back  to  back  as  they  stand,  the  small- 
est waste  of  space  Is  scarcely  discerni- 
ble to  the  minutest  examination.  Be- 
tween the  projections,  unless  occupied 
by  windows,  the  wall  spaces  are  also 
used  for  shallow  bookshelves,  so  that 
each  recess  Is  a  three-sided  book-lined 
compartment  Fixed  shelves  he  found 
most  conducive  to  the  vital  purposes  of 
compression.  To  begin  with,  they  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
the  bookcase  itself,  as  they  hold  the 
parts  together.  Then  it  is  a  great  mat- 
ter, in  addition  to  other  advantages,  to 
avoid  the  endless  trouble  and  the  mis- 
fits of  movable  shelves,  the  weight, 
the  tightness  or  the  looseness,  the 
weary  arms,  the  aching  fingers,  the 
broken  finger-nails,  not  to  mention  the 
murderous  temper  and  d  quoi  ban? — 
always  to  discover  the  books  are  too 
large  for  the  space,  or  the  space  too 
large  for  the  books.  And,  moreover, 
there  is  not  so  much  variety  In  the 
sizes  of  books  as  might  be  imagined 
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from  a  superficial  acquaintance  witli 
them.  Octavos  now  hold  the  field; 
more  and  more  are  they  considered  the 
classical  size;  the  octavo,  with  some 
exceptions,  is  now  professionally  the 
library  edition.  By  much  careful 
reckoning  and  measurement  of  sizes, 
shapes,  numbers  of  his  books,  and  the 
proportions  in  which  the  various  sizes 
required  accommodation,  Mr.  Gladstone 
reached  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
requirements.  He  allowed  that  here 
and  there,  by  way  of  exception,  a  sin- 
gle movable  shelf  may  be  introduced 
to  meet  occasional  imperfections  or  mis- 
calculation in  the  computation  of  sizes. 
Having  now  dealt  with  his  first  two 
objects,  economy  of  space  and  ease  of 
accessibility,  we  reach  the  third  and 
most  important— that  of  arrangement; 
whether  to  distribute  the  books  by  al- 
phabet, by  author,  by  subject,  or  by 
size.  Mr.  Gladstone  settled  on  distribu- 
tion by  subject  "Yet  subjects,"  he 
said,  "are  traversed  by  promiscuous  as- 
semblages of  works,  both  by  sizes  and 
by  languages."  For  a  catalogue  he 
recommended  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment with  well-chosen  subdivisions. 
Among  others,  he  pleaded  for  individ- 
ual authors  as  centres  of  subdivision, 
not  only  for  Homer,  Dante,  Shake- 
iipeare,  but  for  Johnson,  Scott,  Bums, 
and  whoever  and  whatever  represented 
a  large  and  manifold  humanity.  But 
In  settling  for  distribution  by  subject, 
he  owned  it  must  in  some  degree  be 
controlled  by  size.  A  friend  suggested 
to  him  that  five  classes  would  sufllce: 
Science,  Speculation,  Art,  History,  and 
lastly  Miscellaneous  and  Periodical  Lit- 
erature. This  apparently  simple  method 
of  classifying  lands  the  librarian  in 
innumerable  difficulties.  The  bounds  of 
Speculation  are  limitless,  the  diversi- 
ties in  Science  would  render  sub-classi- 
fication imperative. 

The  'ologies  are  by  no  means  well 
suited  to  rub  shoulders  together,  and 


Sciences  must  include  Arts,  which  are 
but  country  cousins  to  them,  or  a  new 
compartment  must  be  established  for 
their  accommodation.  And  how  to 
cope  with  the  everlasting  difficulty  of 
"Works"?  In  what  category  to  place 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Swedenborg,  Burke, 
Ck>leridge,  Garlyle,  Macaulay,  or  a  hun- 
dred more?  Where  is  Poetry  to  stand? 
It  must  take  Its  place—the  first  place 
without  doubt— in  Art,  for  while  8^>- 
arated  from  Painting  and  her  other 
sphere-bom  sisters  by  their  greater  de- 
pendence on  material  form,  they  are 
each  and  all  profoundly  united  in  tibelr 
first  and  all-enfolding  principle— which 
is  to  organize  the  beautiful'  for  pres- 
entation to  the  perception  of  man. 

Here  he  lays  down  one  of  his  favorite 
axioms,  imbibed  from  Lessing.  In  the 
Laocoon  Lessing  had,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
felt,  promulgated  for  all  time  the  defini- 
tion of  Art— i.e.  the  defining  by  anal- 
ysis the  limitations  of  Art,  and  the 
fruitful  principle  that,  each  art  being 
subject  to  definite  conditions,  only  by 
obeying  its  laws  and  recognizing  its 
limits  can  the  artist  whether  painter 
or  poet  architect  musician,  or  novelist, 
accomplish  great  results.  Bourget  has 
said  the  same  thing— it  is  easier  to 
write  fact  than  fiction.  In  the  former 
there  is  no  limit;  nothing  is  too  extraor- 
dinary, too  unnatural  to  be  occasionally 
true  in  fact  But  in  fiction  the  writer 
is  held  fast  in  the  bonds  of  the  normal 
and  the  ordinary.  The  author  who 
does  not  wish  to  court  failure  "must 
trudge  humbly  along  the  old  thorou^- 
fares  where  the  pavements  are  trodden 
and  worn  by  the  feet  of  other  pilgrims 
now  gone  to  their  Eternal  City— that 
City  which  no  by-way  ever  yet 
reached."  A  sense  of  harmony,  of  fit- 
ness, in  literature  as  in  other  matters, 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  Heaven's  gifts. 
This  was  the  secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
boundless  enjoyment  of  Walter  Scott: 
the  presentation  to  mankind  ot  not  the 
ugly,  the  unnatural,  the  cruel,  the  base, 
but  the  lofty,  the  beautiful,  the  ideal 
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Now  and  then  he  would  find  a  novel  of 
onr  own  day  that  fulfilled  his  sense  of 
harmony.  The  Mitri8ter*8  Wooing,  by 
Mrs.  Stowe,  is  one  of  these;  John  Ingle- 
^ant  is  another.  But  this  Is  a  digres- 
sion, and  we  must  not  be  drawn  by  the 
fascination  of  the  subject  from  the 
main  purpose  of  this  paper. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  clear 
Mr.  Gladstone's  principles  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  library.  We  have 
touched  on  his  main  design  as  to  its 
use.  In  the  old  temporary  structure 
he  had  stored  nearly  30,000  volumes, 
divided,  roughly,  into  two  sections— 
Hvmanity  and  Divinity: 

The  negative  movement  of  the  age 
[he  wrote]  aims  at  establishing  a  sev- 
•erance  between  the  Christian  system 
and  the  general  thought  of  the  time;  its 
iiistory,  philosophy,  physical  science, 
X>oetry  and  literature  at  large.  But 
no  enlightened  Christian  will  admit 
that  0U11  Christianity  was  intended  to 
be  an  isolated  thing,  standing  apart 
from  all  other  conditions  of  our  life. 
The  comprehensiveness  of  Creation  and 
of  human  nature  are  a  perpetual  lesson 
to  us,  teaching  that  we  should  aim  at 
nothing  narrower  than  a  Christianity 
which  is  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
•our  complete  existence.  This  Is  our 
charter:  and  we  cannot  consent  to  its 
mutilation  or  contraction.  We  assert 
the  right  of  the  Gospel  to  associate 
with  every  Just  Infiuence  over  the 
whole  sphere  of  our  nature  and  its 
functions.  In  the  ri^t  cultivation  and 
retention  of  them  all  God  is  to  be 
glorified. 

To  "improve  and  maybe  perfect  our 
means  of  maintaining  the  harmony  be- 
tween Christian  knowledge  and  all 
other  knowledge"  was  his  aim.  •*The 
-especial  purpose  that  I  have  in  view 
is  this  sacred  marriage,  so  to  call  it, 
between  the  grand  process  ordained  for 
the  recovery  of  our  nature  from  sin, 
and  its  healthy  general  development" 
This  passage  illumines  the  two  words 
—Humanity  and  Divinity. 


In  1894  the  first  students  took  up 
their  temporary  abode  in  the  adjoining 
house,  and  the  first  Warden  selected 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  son-in-law 
who  lived  under  his  roof.  In  this 
happy  and  harmonious  arrangement 
there  was  the  signal  advantage  of  con- 
stant and  intimate  intercourse  and  con- 
sultation; the  best  opportunity  of  im- 
bibing from  the  founder  his  ideas, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  "home  of  learning."  The 
most  important  work  started  and  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Drew  was  the  Catalogue, 
which  it  took  him  two  years  to  carry 
out  It  was  made  on  the  card  system, 
and  is  a  cross  catalogue,  each  book  be- 
ing at  least  twice  inscribed,  by  its  au- 
thor and  by  its  subject.  So  long  as  the 
buildings  were  temporary,  the  second- 
ary purposes  of  the  Institution  could  be 
fulfilled— via.  **to  provide  retirement 
with  means  of  study  for  persons,  espe- 
cially clergy,  employed,  and  desiring 
temporary  rest"  These  objects,  sec- 
ondary and  auxiliary,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
describes  them  in  his  trust  deed,  so  far, 
then,  have  been  gained.  But  the  main 
purposes  have  also  been  partially  ful- 
filled by  the  resident  Wardens. 

In  1898,  on  the  death  of  the  founder, 
the  Committee  formed  for  the  National 
Memorial  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
part  of  the  money  subscribed  could 
hardly  be  more  appropriately  spent 
than  in  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
building  to  hold  Mr.  Gladstone's  books. 
The  sum  of  10,000^  was  offered  to  the 
Trustees  and  accepted  by  them.  In 
1899  Mrs.  Gladstone  cut  the  first  sod, 
and  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  on  be- 
half of  the  National  Memorial  Commit- 
tee, laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Ubrary. 
The  service  of  dedication  was  read  by 
the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  her  family,  the 
Rector  of  Hawarden,  chairman  of  the 
Trustees,  and  other  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. The  foundation-stone,  which  Is 
of  green  granite,  on  the  southern  side 
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of  the  Library,  bears  this  inscription: 
'In  this  building,  erected  to  his  mem- 
oir by  a  grateful  nation,  is  preserved 
the  library  of  William  Evoart  Gladstone, 
who,  eminent  no  less  as  a  theologian 
than  as  a  statesman,  established  this 
foundation  for  the  advancement  of  Di- 
vine learning.  This  stone  was  laid  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
K.G.,  Oct  5,  1899.  Q,  C.  Joyce, 
Warden." 

On  the  14th  of  October,  St.  Deiniol's 
Library  was  formally  opened.  It  is  a 
striking  edifice  in  a  striking  situation, 
and  forms,  with  the  ancient  church  in 
the  background,  a  group  of  buildings 
that  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  eyes  of 
passers-by.  Built  of  red  sandstone,  its 
internal  arrangements  are  harmonious 
for  Its  purpose.  Two  halls,  with  gal- 
leries above  supported  by  pillars,  form 
the  main  feature.  The  woodwork  is 
all  oak.  Semi-privacy  is  obtained  here 
in  the  nooks  formed  by  the  bookcases, 
and  there  are  besides  other  private 
rooms  for  studies.^  In  Lord  Spencer's 
inaugural  speech  comment  was  made 
on  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum  set  aside 
for  the  yearly  purchase  of  books,  and 
he  observed  that  forty  times  the 
amount  then  spent  was  laid  out  on  the 
Althorp  Library  now  at  Manchester. 
"But  I  am  confident,"  he  added,  "that 
when  this  work  Is  known,  the  large- 
ness of  its  aims,  the  spirit  of  toleration 
with  which  it  is  marked,  assistance 
will  come  which  will  carry  out  the 
work  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  name 
with  which  it  is  associated."  Gaps 
there  undoubtedly  are,  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  Library  would  be  of  great 
value.  Three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
was  the  sum  suggested  by  the  founder 
as  a  minimum.  For  this  purpose,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Institution 
as  a  whole,  he  endowed  it  with  30,000Z. 

>  Anyone  wishing  for  either  temporary  or 
more  permanent  residence  ahonld  apply  to  the 
Warden,  St.  DeinioPs  Library,  Hawarden,  who 


Roughly  speaking,  00,0002.  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  scheme-40,000L  by  Mr* 
Gladstone  himself,  10,0002.  by  the  na- 
tion for  housing  the  books,  and  the 
remainder  by  his  sons  and  daughters 
for  housing  the  men;  the  latter  consti- 
tuting their  Joint  memorial  to  their 
father.  A  short  list  of  lxK>ks,  either 
very  difficult  to  find  or  too  expensive 
for  the  sum  available,  will  be  sent  ta 
any  among  the  readers  of  this  Review 
who  may  be  able  and  willing  to  supply 
some  of  the  existing  deficiencies  in  tbe 
collection. 

In  1904  Mr.  Gladstone's  family  un- 
dertook the  task  of  completing  the 
group  of  buildings,  by  erecting  a  per- 
manent Residence  for  Warden  and  Stu- 
dents. This  house  is  now  approaching^ 
its  completion,  and  with  its  opening 
will  arrive  the  real  opportunity  of  ful- 
filling the  main  design  of  the  founder. 
As  to  the  methods  of  fufilling  that  de- 
sign Jointly  or  severally— whether  in 
training  men  for  Holy  Orders,  or  afBll- 
ating  itself  to  some  community  already 
in  working  order,  or  whether  by  a  resi- 
dent body  of  men,  studying,  leaminSr 
working  for  Christianity  by  writingB» 
or  by  active  participation  in  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Church,  or  by  courses- 
of  lectures  and  instructions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Wales— Mr.  Gladstone* 
while  contemplating  these  several  meth- 
ods of  attaining  his  purpose,  left  the 
choice  open  to  the  Trustees,  always, 
provided  it  be  "deliberately  Judged  by 
them  to  be  required  for  the  better  ful- 
filment of  the  main  design." 

Lord  Spencer,  when  opening  St. 
Deiniors  Library  in  1002,  referred,  in 
terms  of  reverent  admiration,  to  the 
example  Mr^  Gladstone  set  in  uniting 
the  spirit  of  toleration  for  the  principles 
of  others  with  his  own  deep  spiritual 
convictions,  and  specially  in  not  desir- 
ing to  limit  the  benefits  of  the  Library 

wonld  supply  all  information  as  to  the  very 
moderate  terms,  regnlations  and  privileges* 
&c. 
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to  men  of  his  own  creed.  "It  is  tme," 
said  Lord  Spencer,  "it  was  his  pious 
hope  that  neither  the  buildings  nor  the 
books  should  be  used  for  purposes  hos- 
tile to  the  Church."  Mr.  Gladstone 
realized,  as  do  all  who  possess  definite 
religious  convictions,  that  there  can  be 
no  more  vital  mistake  than  to  try  to 
water  down  the  historic  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  suit  the  susceptibilities  of  those 
who  hold  different  views,  to  make  her 
into  a  huge  jelly-fish  without  form  and 
void,  giving^  way  to  pressure  from  each 
and  every  side  in  turn.  The  love  of 
freedom,  which  in  Mr.  Gladstone 
amounted  to  a  passion,  was  deeply 
rooted  in  his  belief  in  law  and  disci- 
pline. "Freedom  is  the  flower  of  slav- 
ery," as  has  been  finely  said  by  a 
writer  of  our  own  day. 

To  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  body, 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  1865:— 

I  am,  as  you  know,  one  altogether 
attached  to  dogma,  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  skeleton  that  carries  the  fiesh, 
the  blood,  the  life  of  the  blessed  thing 
we  call  the  Cauristian  religion.  But  I 
do  not  believe  God's  tender  mercies 
are  restricted  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
human  family.  ...  I  was  myself 
brought  up  to  believe  that  salvation 
depended  absolutely  on  the  reception 
of  a  particular  and  very  narrow  creed. 
But  long,  long  have  I  cast  those  weeds 
behind  me. 

"Tolerance,"  says  Mr.  Morley  in  com- 
menting on  this  declaration,  "means 
reverence  for  all  the  possibilities  of 
truth;  it  means  acknowledgment  that 
she  dwells  in  diverse  mansions  and 
wears  vestures  of  many  colors  and 
speaks  In  strange  tongues.  ...  it  means 
the  charity  that  is  even  greater  than 
faith  and  hope."* 

A  distinguished  Nonconformist  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  his  brethren  at  the 
opening  of  the  Library,  said  that 
though   "he  represented   a   branch   of 

*  Morley'8  "Life  of  aiadstone,''  vol.  li.  pp. 
186, 187. 


the  great  Christian  family  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  belong,  there 
was  no  man  who  had  so  little  sympathy 
with  Nonconformist  opinions  who  yet 
appealed  more  strongly  to  the  Non- 
conformist heart  When  the  question 
of  voting  a  grant  to  St  DeinioFs  Li- 
brary came  before  the  Gladstone  Me- 
morial Committee,  there  were  some 
members  [he  said]  who  feared  that 
the  Nonconformist  section  might  be 
staggered  by  the  Idea  of  a  purely  An- 
glican Institution  being  assisted  out  of 
that  particular  fund.  But"  continued 
Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  himself  a  member 
of  the  Memorial  Committee,  "you  don't 
understand  Nonconformists.  We  don't 
object  to  sympathize  with  men  in  their 
own  opinions,  and  beliefs  ...  It  was 
the  men  who  fought  most  strongly  for 
their  own  conscience  who  were  most 
ready  to  respect  the  consciences  of 
others." 

"It  is  my  earnest  desire,"  wrote  the 
founder,  "that  the  hospitality  of  the  In- 
stitution should  be  as  far  as  possible 
available  for  persons  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  Anglican  Church."  Not  a  school, 
not  a  college  or  a  free  library,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  a  home  for  mental 
and  spiritual  refreshment  and  research, 
open  to  thinkers  of  every  class,  even  to 
those  to  whom  the  gift  of  faith  has 
been  denied,  earnest  inquirers,  seekers, 
searchers  after  the  truth  that  is  divine. 
A  spirit  of  reverence,  a  love  of  truth, 
sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  founder, 
this  is  all  that  is  demanded  of  its  visit- 
tors.  The  founder  hoped  that  the  Li- 
brary "would  not  be  used  for  purposes 
hostile  to  the  Church  of  England." 
This  is  expressed  in  the  trust  deed. 
But  for  "the  advancement  of  divine 
learning"  he  looked  specially  to  the 
resident  community.  And  the  type  of 
men  that  undoubtedly  he  had  in  view, 
and  to  whom  he  in  the  first  instance 
offered  the  Wardenship,  were  men  re- 
siding and  working  in  religious  bodies 
already  existing  and  in  working  order. 
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men  who  by  the  example  of  their  lives 
and  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  by  their 
learning,  their  teaching,  their  writings 
and  their  ministrations,  would  form  at 
Hawarden  a  living  centre  of  religion, 
and  would  do  for  their  own  generation 
what  Pusey  and  Stubbs,  Lightfoot  and 
Westcott  had  done  for  theirs.  Mr. 
Gladstone  saw  that  in  an  age  when 
the  negative  tendencies  of  thought  were 
seeking  to  dethrone  Christianity  from 
its  true  predominance  over  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  development  of  human- 
ity, it  would  be  good  t©  revive  some- 
thing of  the  methods  of  the  wise  of  old. 
By  their  lives  that  predominance  had 
The  Nlneteaotb  Oentmy  and  After. 


originally  been  won,  by  their  austere 
experience  they  had  shown  it  could 
best  be  sustained  by  the  spiritual  dis- 
cipline of  the  consecrated  life,  inspired 
and  strengthened  by  corporate  devo- 
tion and  aspiration.  In  the  words  of 
the  greatest  Christian  philosopher*  of 
our  own  day— a  writer  who  pleads  for 
some  such  recovery  of  the  ancient 
spirit  In  dealing  with  our  own  moral 
problems— *'And  this  lesson  we  need 
not  scorn  to  learn  from  iiehat  larger 
minds  in  calmer  ages  thought  out  with 
prayer  and  fasting,  we  whose  minds 
are  weaker  and  whose  lives  unquiet, 
and  who  seldpm  fast  or  pray." 

Mary  Drew. 


BEAUJEU. 


OHAPTBR  XXVI. 

M.   DB   BBAUJBU   FIOHTS  FOB    ANOTHBB. 

M.  de  Beaujeu,  a  gentleman  of  re- 
sponsibilities, could  not  spare  a  day 
for  thoughts  of  love.  From  mom  till 
night  he  labored  with  Mr.  Healy  on  a 
document  (you  may  read  it  yet)  which 
told  in  detail  of  the  King's  troops  and 
propounded  the  strategical  needs  of  an 
Invading  army.  Mr.  Healy,  who  had 
a  true  affection  for  the  art  of  war,  en- 
Joyed  himself^  vastly.  And  Mistress  • 
Nancy  Leigh  cultivated  gillyflowers 
and  patience.  Then  after  nightfall  Mr. 
Healy  must  go  forth  with  the  work  of 
genius  in  his  bosom  and  deliver  it  to  a 
mysterious  cloaked  gentleman  under 
the  Piazza  for  swift  conveyance  to  the 
Hague,  and  M.  de  Beaujeu,  visiting  a 
half-score  honest  gentlemen,  moderate 
their  zeal  to  revolt  untimely.  M.  de 
Beaujeu* s  revolt  was  to  be  contrived . 
on  scientific  principles. 

So  his  day  was  full  of  good  works, 

«  J.  B.  lUingworth,  author  of  "Bampton  Leo- 
tares,"  "Divine  Immanence,"  "Beason  and 
Bevelation,"  ^'Christian  Character,*'  &c. 


and  when  he  rose  on  the  morrow  duty 
stili  called.  To  be  sure  of  missini^ 
none  of  the  talk  of  the  town  he  went  to 
Jeremy's  on  his  way  to  Rose. 

Jeremy's  was  crowded  and  gay.  All 
men  were  turned  fierce  Whigs  again, 
and  there  was  babble  enough  of  trea- 
son to  deaden  the  waiters'  footsteps 
and  hang  a  town.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  was  hourly  expected— he  would 
sail  up  the  Thames  and  land  at  the 
Tower— he  had  sworn  to  hang  King 
James  from  an  arch  of  London  Bridge 
—he  was  bringing  an  army  of  giants, 
Switzers,  Swedes,  and  Brandenburgh- 
ers,  seven  feet  high  apiece. 

On  this  wise  talk  came  M.  de  Beau- 
jeu, and  at  once  was  assailed  by  many 
crying  "Well,  monsieur,  well,  what 
news?" 

M.  de  Beaujeu  smiled  amiably.  ^*ESb^ 
messieurs,  how  fine  weather!"  says  he. 
*'One  tells  me  they  may  yet  save  the 
wheat  But  the  barley— h^las!— it  In 
very  sick." 

"Like  the  King."  cried  one. 

"Ah,  truly?  I  had  not  heard  it  I 
trust  he  will  be  restored  soon.    Pardon, 
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messieurs,  pardon";  and  he  passed  on 
to  a  knot  of  friends  by  the  window. 

Behind  him,  **Close,  devilish  close/' 
says  one  nodding  wisely. 
"Ay,  he  could  an'  he  would." 
"A  deviMsh  deep  fellow,  gentlemen." 
M.  de  Beaujeu  came  to  his  friends. 
"Eh,  my  dear  Laleham,  but  you  bloom," 
says    he.       Wharton,    who    had    been 
speaking,  had  fallen  silent  and  looked 
at  him  curiously.      My  lord  Laleham 
grunted.    My  lord  Wlckham,  the  third 
in  the  group,  burst  out  laughing. 

''Zounds,  here  is  the  sinner  himself," 
he  cried. 
"Sinner?"  Beaujeu  Inquired. 
And  my  lord  Wickham  laughed  the 
louder:  "Naughty  fellow!    Still  in  her 
teens,  too!" 

M.  de  Beaujeu's  eyes  flashed.  He 
rose  up  before  my  lord  Wickham:  "I 
fall  to  understand  you,  my  lord,"  he 
said  sharply. 

"Oh,  you  would!  You  would!  No, 
begad,  'tis  all  a  fiction,  and  her  mother 
has  never  whirled  her  back  to  the  coun- 
try at  alL" 

"Do   you    know    what   he    means?" 
Beaujeu  tvrned  frowning  to  Wharton. 
But  Wickham   cried   between   chuc- 
kles:   "Oh,   oh!    St.    Beaujeu!    Eh,   St 
Antony— little  Nelly  d'Abemon?" 

Beaujeu  whirled  round.  "You  lie, 
my  lord;  you  understand  me?  Lie!" 
he  said  quietly  into  Wickham's  face, 
and  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  flash- 
ing. Before  them  my  lord  Wickham 
retreated. 

"Why,  why,  damme,  Beaujeu "  he 

expostulated.  "Why  flare  up  so?  We 
alS  know  she  went  to  you  from  Lale- 
ham's  rout  Her  mother  told  the 
Mazarin." 

"I  said  that  you  lied,  my  lord,"  says 
Beaujeu  in  his  passionless  voice,  step- 
ping nearer.  Again  my  lord  drew 
back.  Laleham  and  Mr.  Wharton 
looked  at  each  other. 

"Zounds,  but  she  did!"  mi»ttered 
Wilckham.    "Why,    the   old    lady    has 


took  her  back  to  the  shire  in  disgrace. 
'Tis  common  talk."  He  looked  to  the 
others  for  support 

"Fight  your  own  fights,  Wickham," 
drawled  Wharton,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"She  came  to  my  house  and  left  it— 
as  my  own  sister,"  says  Beaujeu.  "You 
have  chosen  to  say  other.  Bien!  I  have 
called  you  a  liar,  my  lord."  He 
paused,  and  they  glared  at  each  other. 
"Shall  I  call  you  a  coward  also?"  cried 
Beaujeu. 

"Monsieur!"  cried  Wickham,  growing 
pale. 

"Your    most    obedient "    Beaujeu 

bowed.  "Wharton,  you  will  serve 
me!"      WTiarton  nodded. 

"Laleham?'  cried  Wickham,  turning 
to  him. 

"Go  to  your  friends,  my  lord," 
growled  Laleham,  drawing  back. 

"I'll  remember  you  for  that,  my 
lord!"  cried  Wickham  flushing,  and 
then  called  across  the  room  "Seymour!" 

A  vastly  flne  gentleman  made  his 
way  to  them  daintily:  "Stap  me!  what 
have  we  here?"  he  inquired,  and  now 
the  chatterers  turned  and  fell  intent  to 
listen. 

"I  accept  any  place,  any  time,  any 
weapons,  Wharton,"  says  Beaujeu— 
then  swung  round  upon  the  listeners. 
"And  In  this  cause,  messieurs,  any  op- 
ponent" No  gentleman  grasped  the 
occasion.  Beaujeu  turned  round  again, 
bowed  to  Wickham  and  Seymour,  and 
"^M  retoir,"  says  he. 

"Gadsbud,  no!"  cried  Wickham. 
"We'll  end  it  now!" 

"Mr.  Wharton,"  says  Seymour  cere- 
moniously, "we  demand  to  meet 
immediate." 

Beaujeu  frowned:  already  it  was  time 
he  should  be  gone.  "It  is  inconvenient, 
Wharton,"  says  he. 

"La,  la,  and  all  times  were  alike 
to  him  i'  gad!"  cried  Mr.  Seymour. 
"You  insist,  Wickham?"  Wickham 
nodded.    "We  insist,  Mr.  Wharton." 
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Wharton  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Verdict  —  suicide,"  he  remarlted. 
"Swords?  Behind  Montague  House?" 
Mr.  Seymour  bowed.  "Have  with  you 
then!"  cried  Wharton,  and  tools  his  hat 
and  Beaujeu's  arm.  "Send  Dr.  Garth 
in  a  coach,  Laleham,"  and  they  passed 
out  On  the  stairs  Mr.  Wharton  ob- 
served tliat  a  procession  followed;  he 
turned,  and  "Gentlemen,"  says  he  smil- 
ing, "duty  calls  you  elsewhere.  Listen 
to  duty,  I  beg." 

So  the  four  passed  out  alone  and 
mounted  hackney  coaches  and  jolted 
off.  "Gad,  Beaujeu,  'tis  something 
hard  on  the  poor  devil,"  said  Wharton. 

"Let  him  tell  no  lies  of  a  woman." 

"Te-hee,"  says  Mr.  Wharton,  **you 
have  never  told  one  yourself,  neither." 
Beaujeu  bit  his  lip.  "Lies,  were  they 
then?" 

Beaujeu  turned  to  him:  "Lies,  before 
God!"  he  said  sharply.  "She  came 
with  a  message  from  the  Sunderland. 
She  saved  me."  Wharton  laughed. 
"And  why  that?^  snapped  Beaujeu. 

"At  your  being  saved  by  a  woman," 
Mr.  Wharton  chuckled  continuously. 

Soon  they  had  passed  up  Drury  Lane 
to  the  Oxford  Road.  The  coaches 
stopped,  the  four  walked  round  the 
garden  where  Montague  House  stood 
white  and  new,  with  the  tilers  busy  on 
the  roof,  and  came  to  a  narrow 
meadow.  Beaujeu  glanced  up  at  the 
sun;  it  was  well  past  noon,  and  the 
hedges  threw  a  tiny  shadow.  In  a 
moment  he  was  out  of  coat  and  hat 
and  wig,  a  gaunt,  bald  figure  of 
strength. 

My  lord  Wickham  kept  him  waiting. 
My  lord  had  to  try  a  pass  or  two  with 
Mr.  Seymour— to  turn  his  shirt-sleeve 
up  and  to  turn  it  down— to  take  off  his 
broidered-silver  undercoat  and  to  put 
it  on— while  Wharton  grinned  and 
Beaujeu  looked  sourly.  Game  the  rat- 
tle of  a  swift-driven  coach,  and  out  of 
the  coach  Dr.  Garth's  round,  jolly  face 
was    thrust    He    hurried    across    the 


meadow,  and  Mr.  Wharton  turned  to 
meet  him:  "We  are  waiting  Wickham's 
courage,  doctor,"  says  he. 

"Gadsbud,  Mr.  Wharton,  I  have 
work  enough  without  your  making  it" 
says  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head. 

And  at  last  Mr.  Seymour  announced 
that  my  lord  was  ready. 

My  lord  Wickham  tried  immediately 
to  beat  Beaujeu's  blade  out  of  line, 
failed,  and  sprang  back.  He  was  agile 
and  very  lithe,  and  never  a  second 
still,  but  Beaujeu  used  little  of  his 
great  reach  nor  ever  stirred  from  his 
place.  Only  my  lord  was  let  feel  that 
he  had  never  before  countered  so  stiff 
a  blade.  My  lord  grew  red—in  anger 
that  he  availed  nothing,  in  heat  because 
he  tried  vastly;  my  lord  grew  rash, 
jumped  in  to  attack  again  and  again 
and  wildly.  M.  de  Beaujeu  stayed  one 
lunge  and  another— came  a  third,  very 
wild  and  fierce.  M.  de  Beaujeu  threw 
back  his  left  leg,  bowed  to  a  thrust 
that  ran  gleaming  through  the  air  over 
his  head,  straightened  his  long  arm,  ran 
his  point  neatly  between  my  lord's  right 
ribs  at  the  side  and  checked  on  the 
instant  My  lord  dropped  his  rapier 
and  clapped  his  hand  to  the  smart 
Dr.  Garth  and  Mr.  Seymour  ran  to 
him  together. 

Beaujeu  gave  his  rapier  to  Wharton 
and  came  forward.  "My  lord,  I  am 
sorry,"  says  he,  and  Mr.  Wharton 
stared.  "I  believe  that  it  is  not  dan- 
gerous.     I  sought  to  avoid  that" 

My  lord,  who  was  rather  white,  gave 
a  doleful  laugh.  "Begad,"  says  he.  "I 
have  enough— and  you  might  have  given 
me  more,  Beaujeu,"  and  he  held  out  his 
hand.     Beaujeu  took  it 

And  the  doctor,  looking  up  from  the 
wound,  "Egad,  monsieur,  but  you're 
an  anatomist,"  says  he.  "You  have 
missed  everything  I'd  have  asked  you 
to  miss." 

"I  desired  so,"  says  Beaujeu.  Wick- 
ham's  eyes  followed  him  as  he  moved 
away,  rested  on  him  while  he  stood 
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with  Wharton  helping  him  into  his 
clothes. 

*'BeauJeur'  said  Wickham,  and  Bean- 
Jeu  came  np  settling  his  cravat  "I 
am  your  debtor.  I'll  take  back  what  I 
said." 

"You  oblige  me  much,"  says  Beau  jeu, 
bowing  gravely.  "You  know  me— you 
might  well  doubt— but  before  God  my 
story  was  true."  Mr.  Wharton  strolled 
up  grinning. 

"St^  me!"  muttered  Mr.  Seymour, 
staring  at  Beaujeu.  Then  "Gadsbud, 
Beaujeu,  I  believe  you  myself,"  he 
cried.  Beaujeu  gripped  the  two  men's 
hands  before  he  turned  and  hurried 
away. 

"Gad,"  muttered  Mr.  Wharton,  look- 
ing after  him  curiously,  "gad,  Where's 
the  old  Adam?" 

M.  de  Beaujeu  had  sprung  into  a 
coach,  and  bade  the  man  drive  hastily 
to  Rose's  cottage.  Come  there  late,  and 
at  last,  M.  de  Beaujeu  received  a 
surprise. 

The  shutters  were  shut  over  the  little 
casements.  Loud  knocking  brought  no 
answer  till  a  woman  looking  Over  the 
hedge  of  a  farm  hard  by  cried  to  him 
that  Mistress  Gharlbury  had  driven 
away  in  her  coach  an  hour  agone. 
Whither  then?   Towards  the  town. 

Beaujeu  strode  frowning  home. 
There  a  letter  waited  him: 

"Dear  Heart.—You  were  right  not  to 
come.  You  see  now,  'twas  rig^t  what 
I  said.  I  knew  I  could  not  be  ye  fitt 
Mate  for  you.  But  'tis  kinde  in  you 
not  to  say  it  And  indeede  'tis  much 
best  that  I  should  not  see  you.  Do 
not  troubble  after  me.  I  will  always 
remember  how  noble  you  were  to  me  at 
ye  Pallace.  It  was  like  you.  God 
keep  you  in  your  grate  Perrils.  Dear, 
be  cauteous.  You  are  too  brave. 
Pray,  Mr.  Dane,  think  of  me  some- 
times. But  do  not  be  troubbled.  dear. 
I  shall  be  happy. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

M.  DB   BBAUJBU    OPINBS  HE  IS  DEAD. 

M.  de  Beaujeu  went  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  sought  diligently 
till  the  moon  was  high  for  man  or 
woman  who  could  tell  him  aught  of 
Mistress  Charlbury's  coach.  It  was 
not  to  be  traced  beyond  Charing  Cross. 
M.  de  Beaujeu  came  home  very  weary 
to  read  once  again  that  consoling 
letter. 

Mordieut  how  could  she  dream  that 
he  would  change  as  basely,  how  could 
she  dream  that  he  would  fail  her?  .  .  . 
Ehy  how  could  she  dream  anything 
else?  It  would  seem  quite  in  his  char- 
acter—nay, passably  honorable  for  him. 
To  spare  her  the  pain  of  hearing  that 
she  was  beneath  him,  why,  that  would 
be  chivalric—for  M.  de  Beaujeu. 
Never  before  had  he  liked  himself  so 
little. 

But  after  all— after  all— she  would 
come  back.  Let  a  few  weeks  pass  and 
she  must  be  found.  Biet^,  in  a  few 
weelLs  this  work  would  be  done,  his 
own  place  established.  Then  truly 
he  would  be  her  "great  man  in  the 
state"— then  with  all  his  honors  upon 
him  he  would  show  her  that  he  had  not 
failed.  Ay!  So  perhaps  it  was  best 
Let  the  weeks  pass— there  was  work 
enou^  to  fill  them— when  he  had  set 
a  King  of  his  own  making  over  Eng- 
land, when  that  King  had  paid  him 
his  due,  then— why  then,  confessed  of 
all,  not  least  of  Englishmen,  he  would 
show  Rose  that  he  could  never  be  too 
great  for  her.  Eigad,  'twould  be  vastly 
better,  vastly  nobler  so.  And  M.  de 
Beaujeu  went  not  ill-content  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Healy  and  he 
and  a  map  of  England  worked  together 
on  the  problem  of  which  brave  gentle- 
men should  seize  which  towns — but  be- 
hold Mr.  Healy  found  his  friend  slow. 
That  admirable  keen  brain  was  blunted. 
M.  de  Beaujeu  was  strangely  slow  to 
see  the  obvious.    In  fact  M.  de  Beau- 
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Jen  was  not  so  well  content  as  he  had 
been:  monsieur  found  it  merely  impos- 
sible not  to  think  about  Rose:  mon- 
sieur gazed  stupidly  at  the  big  map 
adorned  by  Mr.  Healy  with  pins  and 
wondered  where  on  it  Rose  might  be^ 
wondered  so  zealously  that  he  let  Mr. 
Healy  make  all  the  plans  of  himself. 

*'Danby  takes  north  of  Humber  and 
the  devil  takes  north  of  Tweed,  good 
neighbors,  faith,  and^  that's  the  whole 
of  it,"  says  Mr.  Healy  at  last,  reaching 
out  for  a  pipe.  "We'll  be  staying  in 
town  our  mighty  selves  and  never 
smell  steel  at  all!  Helgho!"  Mr.  Healy 
gave  a  great  sigh. 

**I  must  stay  in  town,"  growled  Beau- 
jeu frowning. 

Mr.  Healy  stared  at  him.  '*I  did  not 
deny  it,  my  dear,"  he  said  in  surprise. 
Beaujeu  got  out  of  his  chair  and  began 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  with 
short  quick  steps.  Mr.  Healy  was 
wrapt  in  amazement 

The  door  broke  open.  Spattered 
with  mud,  haggard,  red-eyed.  Jack 
Dane  rushed  in.  "I  have  ridden  post 
from  Harwich,  Beaujeu,"  he  cried 
hoarsely.  "On  Black  James's  horses, 
begad!"  and  he  dragged  a  letter  from 
his  breast  Beaujeu  pounced  upon  it 
and  walked  away  to  the  window. 

Mr.  Healy  filled  Jack  a  glass  of  wine 
and  Jack  drank  thirstily.  Beaujeu 
stood  reading,  his  keen  face  outlined 
against  the  light,  and  as  he  read  he 
smiled.  A  tap  at  the  door  and  there 
came  grinning  Mr.  Wharton.  Beaujeu 
looked  up,  saw  him,  and  jumped  at 
him.  "Begad,  in  good  time,  Wharton! 
Little  Hooknose  comes  with  the  first 
fair  wind,  and  you  had  best  be  off  to 
your  shire  hastily  !*• 

Mr.  Wharton's  grin  broadened. 
"Softly  now,  softly,"  says  he.  "What! 
Master  Jack  here?"  he  paused  to 
chuckle.  "Well,  damme,  come  in!"  he 
beckoned  to  the  open  door.  A  grave 
and  reverend  gentleman  appeared  in 
gray  frieze  and  his  own  grizzled  hair, 


and  Jack  stared  and  Beaujeu  drew 
away  frowning.  "I  present  Master  An- 
tony Smallplece,"  says  Mr.  Wharton, 
"attorney  to  Sir  Matthew  Dane." 

"Umquhlle,  sir,"  says  Master  Small- 
piece  squeakily,  "umquhlle  attorney," 
and  made  his  bows.  "Mr.  Dane,  sir,  it 
is  my  grievous  duty  to  convey  to  you 
the  annunciation  of  the   late  demise 

of " 

"My  father!"  cried  Jack,  starting  up. 
"Dead?  And  why  was  I  not 
summoned." 

Master  Smallplece  coughed.  "By 
your  leave,  Mr.  Dane,  by  your  leave," 
he  said  nervously.  "I  am  not,  I  pro- 
fess, obnoxious  to  any  censure.  Merely 
as  a  concession  to  the  sanguine  tie  I 
presented  to  Sir  Matthew  that  he 
should  call  his  son  to  his  last  mortal 
couch.  He  replied,  even  mcHibund,  vig- 
orously. I  grieve  at  the  relation,  Mr. 
Dane.  'I  am  sick  (even  as  Eli)  at  my 
son's  transgression'  (I  relate  his  own 
words).  *Do  I  desire  see  him?  Un- 
natural!' (says  Sir  Matthew,  pray  un- 
derstand me)  'Infamous.  At  least  he 
shall  gain  nothing.  Unnatural— infa- 
mous,' and  soon  after  breath  left  him. 
He  was  much  wasted." 

**Damme,"  says  Mr.  Wharton,  chuc- 
kling, "damme  he  faced  it  out"  Jack, 
who  had  been  sitting  with  bowed  head, 
looked  up  suddenly  and  flushed.  "Well, 
Jack,  you  have  not  seen  much  of  him 
in  this  world.  Pray  that  you  get  no 
chance  In  the  next"  Jack  started  up, 
and  Mr.  Healy,  putting  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  said  swiftly: 
*  "Wharton,  my  friend,  may  be  you'd 
be  a  gentleman  if  you  were  dumb." 
Mr.  Wharton,  who  was  never  touchy, 
gave  an  amiable  diuckle  and  put  up 
his  hand  in  the  gesture  of  a  fencer 
confessing  a  hit  Jack  turned  away 
and  stood  looking  down  at  the  cold 
hearth. 

Master  Smallplece  again  coughed.  "I 
profess,  Mr.  Dane,  I  am  distressed  at 
my  tidings,"  says  he.    "And  I  appre- 
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lieDd  the  residual  is  no  more  comforta- 
ble. Sir  Matthew  hath  confided  to  me 
a  testament  (In  the  making  whereof  I 
am  in  truth  no  more  than  a  mere  in- 
ttmment,  sir).  The  Send  estate,  en- 
tailed upon  you,  remains  still  your  own. 
Bat  Sir  Matthew  hath  chosen  to  he- 
qaeath  Bourne  Manor  to  your  cousin, 
Thomas  Dane,  where  and  whensoever 
be  may  be  found." 

Jack  laughed  a  little.  '*I  am  glad  of 
it*"  says  he,  and  Master  Smallpiece 
gaped.  But  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Whar- 
ton directed  their  eyes  to  M.  de  Beau- 
jeu who  stood  in  the  shadow  silent. 

**So,  Sir  Matthew  thought  Tom  Dane 
was  still  with  the  living,  did  he?"  says 
Mr.  Wharton  grinning.  "Well,  may 
be  be  was  right*' 

••Sir  Matthew  was  of  that  conviction, 
Mr.  Wharton,'*  says  Master  Smallpiece. 
**!  might  aver  that  he  lived  in  daily 
fear  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dane's  return." 

''Begad,  they  would  have  had  a  happy 
meeting,"  says  Mr.  Wharton. 

And  out  of  the  shadow  spoke  M.  de 
Beaujeu.  *'Eh,  gentlemen,  an  old 
man's  fancy.  This  Thomas  Dane— who 
bas  beard  <^  him  in  seven  years?  Cer- 
tainly he  is  dead." 

"Oh,  you  think  so?"  says  Wharton 
grinning. 

Beaujeu  shrugged  his  shoulders: 
-Who  can  doubtr' 

"Not  I,  begad,  if  you  say  so,"  laughed 
Wharton.    "Faith  you  ou^t  to  know!" 

But  Beaujeu  struck  In,  drowning  the 
last  words.  "Also,  also--surely  In  your 
English  law  an  outlaw  cannot  inherit, 
eb,  master  attorney?" 

Master  Smallpiece  scratched  his  nose. 
*Tou  make  a  point,  sir,"  says  he. 
"you — " 

"Gad,  Beaujeu,  do  you  think  I  want 
my  cousin's  land?"  cried  Jack. 

"Smre  he  makes  a  point  too,  Beaujeu," 
Bays  Mr.  Healy. 

"I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Dane,"  Beau- 
Jen  said.  "But  in  fact  if  he  Is  dead, 
the  acres  should  stay  in  the  family." 
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"And  how  do  I  know  that  he  is 
dead?" 

"I  met  Mr.  Dane  when  he  came  to 
Flanders,"  says  Beaujeu  quietly.  "He 
went  to  the  wars— he  vanished.  I  have 
not  heard  of  him  in  seven  years.  I 
conceive,  Master  Attorney,  your  Eng- 
lish courts  would  readily  pronounce 
him  dead?" 

"I  apprehend,  sir,  I  apprehend,  if 
properly  approached,"  says  Master 
Smallpiece  with  dignity. 

"Courts  pronounce?"  cried  Jack. 
"What  do  I  care  for  that?  If  he  is 
alive " 

"I  knew  Mr.  Dane  well,"  says  Beau- 
jeu sharply.  "If  he  were  alive,  he 
would  scorn  to  take  what  your  father 
had  held  .  .  .  Eh,  do  you  wonder?"  and 
he  gave  a  shrug  and  a  sneer. 

Master  Smallpiece  coughed.  "De  mor- 
tuia,  gentlemen,  de  mortiHs.  You  are 
acquaint  with  the  Roman  adage?  Mr. 
Dane  I  should  be  much  honored  by 
your  command  to  bring  the  cause  to 
court" 

"Oh  curse  the  cause!  Curse  the  es- 
tates!" cried  Jack.    "God,  do  I  care  for 

them?      We— I "  it  was  difficult  to 

Bpeak  yet  to  be  silent  of  his  father,  and 
his  face  worked,  he  flushed  crimson 
and  at  last  turned  away  with  a 
groan. 

Master  Smallpiece  stared.  "I  will 
wait  upon  you  at  another  occasion,  Mr. 
Dane  sir,"  says  he  and  backed  out 

Beaujeu  came  out  of  the  shadow: 
"Away  with  you,  Wharton.  Ttie  first 
east  wind  brings  Little  Hooknose  now. 
You  rise  when  you  hear  he  is  at  Exe- 
ter. You  should  join  him  at  Salisbury 
or  sooner." 

Mr.  Wharton  looked  him  up  and 
down.  **Tell  me,  are  you  flesh  and 
blood?"  he  Inquired. 

"Whatever  I  am,  I  win,"  said  Beau- 
jeu sharply. 

"Humph.  Well,  that  Is  a  human 
speech,"  said  Wharton  grinning:  he 
held  out  his  hand  as  they  gripped:  "I'll 
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h&Ye  a  fine  crop  of  rebels  from  my 
shires  I  swear.     And  you?" 

"I'll  Hold  London." 

''A  handful,"  laughed  Wharton  and 
departed. 

Beaujeu  turned  to  Healy:  "See  gal- 
lopers go  to  Devonshire  and  Danby, 
Healy,"  said  he,  and  In  a  moment  he 
was  left  alone  with  Jack. 

He  poured  himself  a  glass  of  bur- 
gundy, and  sat  down  to  sip  it  He 
looked  curiously  at  Jack  over  the  wine. 
In  a  moment  Jack  turned  pale  and 
distraught:  "Beaujeu,"  says  he,  "have 
you  seen  Nell  again?" 

Beaujeu  put  down  his  wine:  "In  ef- 
fect, no:"  he  remarked.  "It  was 
scarcely  possible.  Her  mother,  who 
ai^ears  to  be  a  fool,  learnt  that  she 
had  come  here  at  night— chose  to  be- 
lieye  the  worst— and  (in  ordw,  I  con- 
ceive, that  every  one  else  might  believe 
the  worst)  has  hurried  her  daughter 
away  to  the  shire.  Mistress  d'Aber- 
non,  if  you  please,  is  disgraced." 

"Disgraced?"  cried  Jack  flushing. 
^'Zounds,  let  me  hear  a  man  say  sol' 

(Beaujeu  smiled  slightly.  "I  do  not 
think  you  will  hear  many  men  say  so," 
says  he. 

But  Jack  did  not  heed.  "God!  I  must 
go  to  her,"  he  muttered  and  tunned  on 
his  heeL 

"I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
first,"  said  Beaujeu.  Jack  turned 
again  to  stare  at  him  and  Beaujeu 
sipped  his  wine  again.  "It  is  rlgbt 
that  you  should  know.  The  bullies 
who  assailed  you  in  Mistiess  Oharl- 
bury's  house  were  there  unknown  to 
her." 

"* Unknown  to  her*?"  Jack  muttered. 
"And  how  can  you  know  It?" 

"Because  it  was  on  my  motion  that 
Sherborne  sent  the  bullies,"  said  Beau- 
jeu quietly. 

"You?"  cried  Jack,  starting  back. 
"You?  And  you've  posed  as  my  friend." 

"Endeavor  to  believe  that  I  am," 
says  Beaujeu  in  his  passionless  voice. 


"I  would  now  give  my  right  hand  that 
I  had  not  done  it" 

"But  why— why?  What  end  did  you 
gain?" 

"I  was  fool  enough  to  believe  Mis- 
tress Oharlbury  a  common  woman," 
says  Beaujeu  in  the  same  level  tone. 
"I  thought  hw  unworthy  of  you.  I  de- 
sired that  you  should  break  with  her. 
Thinking  like  a  mean  knave,  I  acted 
as  a  mean  knave." 

Jack  stood  a  moment  with  wrinkled 
brow,  puzzling  It  out  then  flushing 
started  forward.  "You— you— "  he  cried 
fiercely,  and  lifted  his  hand  to  strike. 

Beaujeu  sat  quite  still:  "It  is  merely 
your  right"  he  said  calmly,  looking 
into  the  angry  bloodshot  eyes. 

Jack's  hand  fell:  "God,  Beaujeu,  how 
could  you  do  it?"  he  cried-  "Do  you 
know  what  I  called  her?  And  she — she 
—   My  God,  I  must  see  her,  and—" 

"And  your  cousin  Nell?"  Beaujeu 
asked  quietly. 

Jack  stared  at  him  a  moment  then 
stumbled  to  a  chair  and  pressed  his 
hands  to  his  head:  "What  can  I  do?*' 
he  muttered  to  himself. 

"You  can  go  to  your  cousin,"  said 
Beaujeu,  "I  do  not  think  your  'Dellla' 
hurt  Mistress  Oharlbury  deeply.  She 
did  not  love  you."  Jack  looked  up, 
dazed.  "I  have  had  to  tell  her  how 
base  to  her  I  have  been.  Believe  me, 
it  is  not  you  that  have  hurt  her." 

"You  love  her  yourself?"  Jack 
muttered. 

"Mr.  Dane,  I  have  never  known  a 
man  act  so  vilely  to  a  woman  as  my- 
self. It  is  to  me  marvellous  that  Mis- 
tress Oharlbury  can  forgive  me.  Not 
to  her  nor  to  you  can  I  pretend  to  ex- 
cuse myself."  The  passionless  voice 
fell  to  a  deeper  note.  "Believe  me, 
if  yet  you  can,  I  had  no  thought  to 
rob  you  of  her  love." 

"I  never  had  it  I  know  that"  Jack 
muttered.  "But  what  I  said  to  her— 
oh,  why  have  you  made  me  such  a 
knave?"     And  Beaujeu  stared  at  the 
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ground.  Jack  gave  a  short  sharp  laugh. 
*'Begad,  I  think  there  has  been  but  one 
gentleman  of  my  name  for  many  a 
year,  and  that  Is  my  cousin  Tom." 
Beaujeu  stirred  in  his  chair.  ''And  you 
say  he  is  dead?"  said  Jack  sharply. 

"Certainly  he  is  dead/'  Beaujeu 
repeated. 

''And  I  am  left!"  said  Jack,  and 
laughed  again.  "A  curst  quaint 
world!"  Then  he  turned  on  Beaujeu. 
"Tom  loved  the  Charlbury,  you  know." 


"Perhaps  not  more  worthily  than  I," 
said  Beaujeu  quietly. 

Jack  looked  at  him  sneering  a  mo- 
ment; then  rose  wearily:  "I  go  to  Nell," 
he  said;  but  on  his  way  to  the  door 
turned  back  and  caught  Beaujeu's  arm: 
"Man,  if  they  talk  of  her  in  town  an- 
swer it,  for  God's  sake—till  I  am  back 
again." 

Beaujeu  bowed:  "But  I  do  not  think 
they  will  talk,"  said  he,  and  his  eyes 
glittered. 


The  Monthly  Reriew. 


{To  he  continued,) 


H.  C.  Bailey. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  HOME. 


One  likes  to  believe  that  the  cave- 
dweller  of  the  Stone  Age  sitting  out- 
side his  cave  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
after  a  satisfactory  (if  indigestible) 
supper  of  underdone  meat,  may  have 
had  in  his  mind's  eye  a  possible  future 
in  which  caves  would  be  less  dark  and 
damp,  more  roomy,  and  less  liable  to 
the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  wild  beasts. 
Of  a  truth,  he  was  not  comfortable. 
A  haunting  picture  once  exhibited  in 
a  London  gallery  showed  him  turning 
the  comer  to  his  cave  and  coming  sud- 
denly, with  a  hideous  expression  of 
fear,  on  a  lion  who,  on  his  very  door- 
step so  to  say,  had  already  half  de- 
voured his  wife.  Such  things  called 
loudly  for  reform. 

The  solidity  of  the  cave,  its  immova- 
ble nature,  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Neither  the  winds  of  heaven  nor  the 
earthquakes  of  the  soil  had  any  ef- 
fect on  it;  and  the  first  artificial  cave 
raised  above  ground,  no  doubt  a  marvel 
of  ingenuity  in  its  way,  must  have  been 
considered  a  very  flimsy  affair  in  com- 
parison, the  second  story  a  daring  flight 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  yet  without  a 
shudder.  Minor  improvements,  say  a 
hole  in  the  -roof  for  tiie  escape  of 
smoke,  can  only  have  been  practicable 
in  few  cases;  but  the  first  man  who 


managed  to  knock  out  such  a  hole  was 
the  creator  of  the  domestic  hearth  and 
all  its  attending  blessings.  He  re- 
joiced in  that  feeling  of  comparative 
ease  and  comfort,  which  ages  after  him 
would  culminate  in  the  song  of  Home, 
Sweet  Home,  though  in  his  days  it 
would  still  have  been  singularly  prema- 
ture. He  did  not  overcome  the  nui- 
sance of  the  smoky  chimney;  but  he  led 
the  way,  and  some  day  we  may  settle 
it 

Without  in  the  least  discrediting  the 
immense  importance  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
conclusion  was  more  or  less  unavoid- 
ably indicated  by  what  we  see  around 
us  everywhere.  There  does  not  appear 
much  in  common  between  such  a  hole 
rudely  knocked  out,  and  a  chimney  with 
monumental  marble,  brass  fittings,  and 
ormolu  glass,  not  to  speak  of  the  cen- 
tral gilt  clock  and  fianking  bronzes,  or 
vases,  that  now  form  an  indispensable 
part  of  it;  yet  the  one  is  no  more  than 
a  gradual  evolution  of  the  other,  and 
little  as  we  may  understand  it,  the 
direction  taken  by  such  an  evolution 
has  probably  never  been  within  our 
choice  or  discretion.  In  examining  the 
minute  cell  of  a  budding  leaf  before  it 
has  grown  to  an  individual  shape,  the 
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highest  power  of  the  microscope  canuot 
detect  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
coming  form.  The  cell  of  an  oak-leaf 
is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
chestnut-leaf;  there  is  only  the  same 
cell-wall,  circulating  protoplasm,  and 
nucleus  to  be  seen  in  both;  the  division 
and  multiplication  of  cells  proceed 
equally  and  uniformly  in  both,  and 
yet  there  is  a  mysterious  power,  un- 
seen, Inscrutable,  which  at  a  certain 
given  point  forces  the  one  cell  to  multi- 
ply in  the  shape  of  the  oak-leaf  while 
the  other  must  become  the  elongated 
fan-like  leaf  of  the  chestnut  It  is 
matter  for  congratulation  that  this  la- 
tent, unknown  power,  equally  strong 
and  inscrutable  in  us,  has  not  driven  us 
in  the  direction  of  the  snail  and  made 
us  carry  our  homes  with  us;  the  Arab 
who  folds  his  tent  and  silently  vanishes 
away  is  but  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule.  Fortunately  Nature  has  in- 
tended us  to  build  stationary  dwellings 
like  the  coral  Insect,  though  in  too  many 
cases  less  solid.  What  precise  place  or 
function  the  jerry-builder  holds  in  this 
evolutionary  process  or  scheme  it  would 
be  invidious  to  investigate;  it  should 
be  enough  for  us  to  remember  that  In 
Nature  nothing  is  unnecessary. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent evolutions  in  architecture  and 
comfort  which  have  resulted  from  this 
building  instinct,  mention  should  be 
made  of  another  useful  individual  who 
assists  us  in  our  choice,  the  house- 
agent  to  wit  He  cannot  have  existed, 
even  In  a  rudimentary  stage,  in  the 
Stone  Age.  They  did  not  probably,  in 
that  dim  past,  diange  their  cave  every 
three  years  or  oftener,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  the  tenure  on  which  such 
property  was  held.  Given  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  caves,  when  the 
family  increased  and  a  roomier  dwell- 
ing became  imperative,  it  may  have 
been  necessary  to  massacre  the  holders 
of  a  larger  tenement,  ''possession  on 
completion   of   massacre"    being   then 


the  recognized  condition  of  transfer. 
With  the  softening  of  manners  and 
morals,  a  persuasive  go-between  was 
urgently  needed,  and  the  house-agent 
was  evolved,  his  duties  in  the  earliest 
days  being  more  In  the  nature  of  a  re- 
inforcement, bis  powers  of  reasonable 
persuasion  not  unconnected  with  a 
club. 

Useful  and  remunerative  as  the  call- 
ing seems  to  be,  not  every  one  is  fit 
for  it  Unlimited  optimism  is  required 
in  its  pursuit;  the  faintest  shadow  of 
pessimism  must  not  fall  on  the  three 
years*  agreement  or  it  will  not  be 
signed.  The  successful  agent  should 
wear  roee-colored  spectacles  and  should 
advertise  the  vacant  pillar  of  St  Sim- 
eon Stylites  as  a  compact  little  resi- 
dence In  a  quiet  neighborhood.  Did 
not  a  celebrated  auctioneer  once  re- 
luctantly admit  that  the  only  drawback 
he  knew  to  a  country-house  he  had  to 
let  was  the  noise  made  at  night  by  the 
nightingales?  When  a  house  is  old 
he  develops  unexpected  antiquarian 
tastes  and  predilections;  when  it  is  new 
the  same  man  scorns  the  discomforts 
of  antiquity.  In  his  enthusiasm  he 
sometimes  forgets  the  meaning  of  the 
English  language,  as  when  the  other 
day  he  advertised  a  house  as  ''replete 
with  hot  and  cold  water." 

House-hunting,  with  or  without  his 
aid,  is  a  troublesome  business,  the 
choice  being  so  abundant  In  general 
and  so  restricted  in  particular,  for  we 
are  more  difficult  to  please  than  the 
hermit-crab  who  makes  himself  at 
home  in  the  first  shell  he  finds  unten- 
anted. An  Irish  cabin  of  one  room 
would  suit  very  few;  on  the  other  hand 
very  few  want  a  palace  of  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  rooms.  However  splen- 
didly it  may  be  furnished  and  uphol- 
stered, the*  smallest  palace  is  a  barrack 
compared  to  a  snug  little  home  in  town 
or  country.  Who  would  like  to  live 
in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St  Petersburg, 
on  the  roof  of  which,  when  some  struc- 
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tural  alterations  were  contemplated,  tbe 
architect  found  a  small  village  en* 
camped  in  wooden  sheds,  the  proud  Im- 
perial family  living  in  state  inside 
having  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  teeming  life  overtiead?  Who  would 
quite  enjoy  the  home  offered  by  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  which  contains  about 
sixteen  thousand  rooms?  It  must  be 
obviously  easy  to  lose  count  in  such  a 
mighty  maze.  It  suggests  the  bewil- 
dering thought  whether  somebody  once 
felt  cramped  in  a  home  with  only 
fifteen  thousand  rooms,  and  added  an- 
other thousand  for  more  breathing- 
space.  Unpopular  rulers  have  often 
slept  night  after  night  in  different  bed- 
rooms for  fear  of  assassination;  a  ner- 
vous pope  could  thus  sleep  in  a  new 
room  night  after  night  and  only  re- 
turn ^to  the  first  after  forty  weary 
years.  This  fanciful  calculation  gives 
a  better  idea  of  the  insensate  vastness 
of  sudi  palaces  than  any  figures  of  di- 
mensions could  convey.  How  thankful 
we  must  be  that,  even  after  the  most 
unlimited  dinner,  we  have  no  difllculty 
in  finding  the  drawing-room,  no  risk  of 
wandering  helplessly  in  such  a  gigantic 
labyrinth  perhaps  for  years  after  losing 
our  known  bearings.  The  proud  pos- 
sessors of  such  astounding  edifices  gen- 
erally make  for  themselves  a  hearth 
and  home  in  some  outlying  corner  of 
the  brick  or  marble  wilderness,  a  cor- 
ner they  know  by  heart  and  can  find 
without  the  aid  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, much  after  the  manner  in  which 
meaner  mortals  in  a  too  large  or 
draughty  room  make  themselves  a  com- 
fortable comer  by  means  of  screens. 

History  records  many  instances  of 
the  makeshifts  forced  upon  royal  per- 
sonages in  olden  times  by  the  incon- 
veniences of  their  homes  or  palaces. 
When  they  travelled  from  one  to  the 
other  it  was  customary  to  send  in  ad- 
vance horses  and  sumpter-mules  laden 
with  the  necessary  hangings  and  car- 
pets.    Often  the  living  rooms,  if  many. 


were  very  small;  the  supper-ioom  of 
Mary  Stuart  at  Holyrood  Palace,  from 
which  Riccio  was  dragged  to  his  death, 
was  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  a  ta- 
ble,   and    was    found    inconveniently 
small  on  the  night  of  the  murder.   The 
table  and  the  candles  were  at  once  up- 
set,   and    if    Lady    Argyll    had    not 
snatched  one  up  as  it  fell  and  held  it 
up  to  see  foul  play,  they  would  have 
had  to  murder  the  poor  Italian  in  the 
dark.       The   house   of   Kirk    o'Fields 
(which,  to  be  sure,  was  not  intended 
for  a  royal  residence)  was  so  incon- 
venient that  the  sanitary  arrangements 
were  shocking  even  for  that  time;  and 
a  door  had  to  be  taken  off  its  hinges 
and  put  on  the  top  of  a  bath  to  provide 
more  accommodation  for  Queen  Mary 
and  King  Damley.    As  the  gunpowder 
was  already  stored  In  the  lower  story, 
and  it  was  Mary's  intention  to  blow  up 
hearth  and  home,  house  and  husband  in 
the  night,  the  inconvenience  was  only 
temporary.      The    furniture    went   up 
with  the  husband,  and  the  only  thing 
saved  was  a  much  prized  silken  bed- 
quilt  which  the  Queen  took  the  precau- 
tion to  remove  a  few  hours  before  the 
explosion.      This  cruel  fact  would  be 
absolutely  incredible  if  the  Casket  Let- 
ters left  any  doubt  of  the  ghastly  truth. 
The  contradictions  of  human  nature 
are  amazing  and  inexplicable;  this  won- 
derful   and    fascinating   woman,    who 
made  such  short  and  fell  work  of  hearth 
and  home,  was  yet  in  other  ways  so 
truly  feminine  that  in  presiding  over 
her  Privy  Council  she  always  worked 
at  some  small  womanly  embroidery  to 
keep  herself  in  countenance.      In  this 
she  was  followed  by  the  last  Mary  of 
her  unfortunate  race,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  whose  fancy-work,  In 
what  we  should   now  call  crochet  or 
Berlin  wool,  was,  oddly  enough,  after 
her  death  praised  by  Bishop  Burnet  in 
his  funeral  sermon  as  one  of  her  most 
distinguished     virtues.      This     absurd 
bathos  or  anti-climax  should  not  how* 
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ever  blind  us  to  the  truth  tbat  domestic 
virtues  such  as  these  can  msike  a  home 
of  the  most  inconvenient  dwelling,— let 
our  antimacassars,  chimney-valances, 
chair-covers,  doilys,  and  so  forth,  tes- 
tify to  the  fact,  for  which  we  are  not 
always  sufficiently  thankful.  Our 
homes,  such  as  they  may  be,  large  or 
small,  are  little  better  than  caves  if  no 
woman  presides  over  them,  and 
brightens  them  with  little  feminine 
touches  and  fancies.  We  men  are  apt 
to  sneer  at  these  adornments,  but  in 
the  way  of  making  a  home  every  little 
helps,  as  the  condemned  man  said 
when  he  asked  the  bishop  for  his 
prayers. 

Domesticated  in  the  proper  sense  the 
Queen  of  Scots  could  not  be  called. 
Her  views  on  separation  or  divorce 
were  too  thorough  to  please  the  average 
husband;  but  she  was  a  veritable  fac- 
tory for  fancy-work.  She  even  em- 
broidered petticoats  for  her  implaca- 
ble enemy  Elizabeth;  indeed,  she 
worked  so  many  that  at  last  the  Bng- 
lish  queen  took  the  ungracious  course 
of  not  thanking  her  royal  cousin  for 
them  any  more  in  order  to  stop  the 
supply. 

With  a  sense  of  relief  we  may  leave 
the  consideration  of  palaces,  more  or 
less  inconvenient,  bloodstained,  or 
ghost-haunted,  as  being  after  all  abnor- 
mal homes  of  remote  interest  to  the 
average  citizen.  The  family  ghost  does 
not  often  haunt  the  semi-detached  villa; 
no  White  Lady  walks  on  their  narrow 
stairs  or  landings,  and  with  some  few 
exceptions  the  suburban  villa  is  now 
the  recognized  average  type  of  human 
dwellings,  being  easily  constructed. 
No  architectural  knowledge  is  required: 
any  one  can  build  one,  that  is,  if  he 
starts  with  a  bow-window;  without  this 
indispensable  preliminary,  success 
would  be  problematic  and  confusion 
might  ensue.  Shoulder  to  shoulder,  in 
rows  like  well-drilled  soldiers,  they 
^adually  encroach  upon  the  space  once 


occupied  by  the  mansion  with  park-like 
grounds  or  the  lordly  castle  of  yore. 
No  doubt  what  we  gain  in  comfort  we 
lose  in  romance;  we  have,  as  Mr.  Mere- 
dith says,  exchanged  the  sky  for  a  ceil- 
ing. No  one  knows  where  Joyeuse 
Garde  once  stood,  but  rows  of  semi- 
detached villas  may  now  occupy  eligible 
building-sites  in  the  trackless  realms 
of  Lyonnesse,  the  enchantment  long 
forgotten.  It  is  well  if  Merlin  Avenue 
or  Launcelot  Street  faintly  recalls  the 
paths  where  Vivien  meditated,  not  al- 
together fancy  free.  If  we  knew  the 
spot  we  might  well  fancy  that  knights 
and  ladies  ride  at  nis^t  through  the 
silent  street,  for  these  prosaic  homes 
stand  on  enchanted  ground. 

Lo,  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  diivalry, 
For  large  white  plumes  are  dancing  In 
mine  eye! 

Any  one  still  blessed  with  imagina- 
tion, in  this  matter-of-fact  age,  might 
indeed  well  think  that  before  cock- 
crow, before  the  early  milkman's  call, 
before  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  when 
the  daily  paper  is  thrown  down  the 
area,  he  might  see  riding  through  Mer- 
lin Avenue  milk-white  palfreys  with 
silken  trappings  trailing  to  the  ground, 
champing  and  fretting  under  lovely 
burdens,  hooded  falcons  perched  on  del- 
icate wrists,  coal-black  chargers  flecked 
with  flakes  of  foam,  shimmer  of  satin 
and  lightning  of  steel,  all  passing  with- 
out a  sound,  ghost-like,  a  glittering  cav- 
alcade disappearing  noiselessly  in 
moonbeams  or  in  clouds  of  dust,— going, 
going— gone! 

Oh  for  the  snows  of  yester-year!  In- 
stead of  peacock-pie  in  glory  of  bril- 
liant plumage,  or  maybe  of  gigantic 
venison-pasty  with  a  dwarf  Inside,  we 
have  cold  mutton  for  supper.  No  mat- 
ter; we  now  live  in  a  cold  mutton  age, 
and  Beauty  and  the  Beast  (he  is  on  the 
Sewage  Committee),  when  they  came  to 
see  us  last  night,  expected  nothing  else. 
Beauty  liked  pickles  with  it— shrine  of 
the  mighty! 
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What  has  become  of  Astolat  and  of 
Camelot?  Ay,  and  what  will  become 
of  Buckingham  Palace?  The  improved 
steam-laundry,  the  sweetshop  and  the 
young  ladies'  school  that  will  one  day 
occupy  its  site  are  almost  as  certain 
as  to-morrow's  sun.  What  would  King 
Monmouth  have  said  if  a  peep  into  the 
future  had  shown  him  his  beautiful 
home  In  Soho  Square,  still  standing 
and,  awaiting  the  final  demolition  of 
all  things,  at  present  used  as  offices  of 
a  well-known  firm  of  sauce-manufac- 
turers? By  a  graceful  recognition  of 
the  genkis  loci  his  portrait  still  hangs 
on  the  walls  of  the  fine  old  room  with 
painted  ceiling  and  carved  shutters;  but 
it  hangs  between  framed  advertise- 
ments of  mustard  and  sardines,  and 
looks  down  with  a  somewhat  aston- 
ished air  on  rows  of  marmalade  jars 
and  bottles  of  vinegar.  Does  the  hand- 
some son  of  Charles  the  Second  and 
brown  Lucy  Walters  still  walk  at  night 
in  the  home  of  which  he  was  once  so 
proud,  and,  in  the  ghostly  silence  peep 
curiously  into  vats  of  pickles  and  Jars 
of  oil? 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  the  bare  stone 
cave  to  the  much  bedizened  room  of 
yesterday;  we  say  yesterday  because 
to-day  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  Is 
very  noticeable  in  the  already  more 
refined  simplicity  of  decoration  in  our 
homes. 

The  Japanese,  our  rivals  In  the  art 
of  war  and  our  masters,  some  think,  in 
the  more  gentle  arts,  have  taught  us 
the  beauty  of  simplicity.  Their  rooms 
never  contain  more  than  one  good  pic- 
ture or  painted  scroll,  not  more  than 
one  spray  of  blossom  or  flower  in  a 
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beautiful  vase,  only  one  god,  no  more, 
in  a  dainty  shrine  In  the  wall.  Their 
conception  of  domestic  life  is  the  same 
as  ours,  with  a  difference.  Where  we 
sit  snugly  around  the  lamp,  a  Japanese 
family  sit  through  a  long  dark  evening 
round  a  dim  paper  lantern  on  the  floor: 
of  hearth  in  our  sense  they  have  none, 
merely  a  brazier  with  hot  ashes  to 
warm  frozen  fingers  at;  but  the  home- 
circle  is  for  all  that  a  more  positive  fact 
with  them  than  it  is,  for  instance,  with 
the  Neapolitans,  who  only  sleep  in  the 
garret  of  what  was  once  a  palace  and 
live  on  the  doorstep,  dining  off  maca- 
roni in  the  street 

CUmate  is,  and  has  always  been,  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  domestic  life  of 
a  nation.  It  has  moulded  us,  made  us 
what  we  are.  In  the  days  of  the  cave- 
dweller  the  English  climate  was  very 
hot,  and  the  cave  made  a  cool  retreat 
When  the  Glacial  Period  returns  once 
more,  w^en  the  cap  of  ice  and  snow 
shall  extend  again  over  the  whole  of 
our  islands  from  Lewis  to  Ilfracombe, 
as  science  tells  us  to  be  unavoidable, 
though  too  far  off  to  trouble  us  to-day, 
our  home-life  will  be  changed  to  meet 
the  altered  conditions  Inseparable  from 
Arctic  life.  However  fashionable  it 
may  be  now  to  dine  or  sup  at  the  res- 
taurant, a  time  will  come  when  the 
rigor  of  the  climate  will  turn  our 
thou£^ts  another  way,  and  the  renewed 
attraction  of  the  hearth  will  be  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted.  The  menu  of 
reindeer  flesh  and  blubber,  even  the 
celebrated  Blue  Esquimaux  Band,  will 
not  then  seduce  us  from  our  own 
fireside. 

Marcus  Reed. 
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Little  Mrs.  Dauntesney  could  have 
wept  with  yexation. 

"Fred,  Just  fancy!"  she  cried,  as  her 
husband  entered  the  breakfast-room  of 
their  maisonette  at  Brighton.  '*Uncle 
Walter  writes  that  he*s  coming  here 
to-night,  and  he'll  meet  Uncle  Reggy, 
and  they  haven't  spoken  for  years  and 
years!      What  can  we  do?" 

"Wire  and  put  him  off,"  counselled 
Dauntesney,  beginning  to  open  his  let- 
ters, as  though  the  impending  meeting 
of  irate  relations  under  his  roof  was  a 
light  matter. 

"But  I  can't  Uncle  Walter  writes 
from  some  impossible  place  in  Wales, 
saying  that  the  weather  is  so  bad  that 
he  intends  leaving  by  the  earliest  possi- 
ble train  to-morrow  (that* s  to-day),  and 
hopes  to  reach  Brighton  in  time  for  din- 
ner to-night  It's  too  awful,  and  after 
all  the  trouble  people  have  taken  to 
keep  them  apart!" 

"There's  nothing  for  it  but  to  tell  the 
Colonel.  After  all,  they're  both  gentle- 
men, though  they're  so  Jolly  pig-headed. 
Tou  can  count  on  their  not  making 
tibings  uncomfortable  for  you,  whatever 
their  private  grievances  may  be,"  pro- 
nounced Fred,  Just  as  the  object  of 
their  discussion  entered  the  room. 

To  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  Uncle 
Reggy  was  the  only  sensible  plan,  Mrs. 
Dauntesney  argued  mentally;  then 
why  didn't  Fred  do  it?  But  Fred 
seemed  bent  upon  talking  of  any  sub- 
ject save  tlie  one  that  occupied  their 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile  their  unconscious  guest 
enjoyed  his  breakfast,  and  chatted  of 
the  news  in  the  Times^\  which  according 
to  usage  was  taken  to  his  room  with 
his  early  tea. 

"Really  you  are  a  coward,  Fred," 
Mxs.  Fred  exclaimed  reproachfully,  as 


booted  and  spurred  they  waited  for 
their  horses  to  be  brought  round. 
"Didn't  you  see  me  making  signs  to 
you  all  through  breakfast  to  tell  him? 
I  never  saw  you  funk  anything  before  r* 

"Look  here,  Meta!  They're  your  un- 
cles, you  know,  not  mine.  I'm  not  sup- 
posed to  know  anything  atxrat  their 
family  rows.  Besides,  I'd  be  sure  to 
make  a  mess  of  it  Now  you  can  do 
that  sort  of  thing  so  cleverly,  darling; 
it  would  be  far  better  if  you  did  It  I'U 
take  care  that  you  get  plenty  of 
opportunities." 

And  while  the  trio  took  their  momlng 
ride,  Dauntesney  was  true  to  his  prom- 
ise. He  invented  half-a-dozen  reasons 
for  cantering  off  alone,  and  after  each 
temporary  absence  rejoined  his  com- 
panions wearing  so  pronounced  an  ex- 
pression of— "Well,  have  you  done  it 
yet?"  as  to  exasperate  his  wife  almost 
beyond  endurance. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  nearing 
home,  and  among  the  bustle  of  the 
King's  Road,  that  Mrs.  Dauntesney, 
grasping  the  bull  resolutely  by  tbe 
horns,  said  (with  an  affected  ease,  of 
whose  hollowness  she  was  painfully 
aware)— 

"Uncle  Reggy,  I  don't  think  I  told 
you  Uncle  Walter  is  coming  to-night 
He  wrote  from  Wales—  he  usually  pays 
us  a  little  visit  later  in  the  season,  but 
the  weather  was  so  bad  in  Wales  he 
couldn't  stay  any  longer— I  hope  you 
don't  mind?" 

"I?  Oh  no,  not  at  all!"  the  Colonel 
replied  stiffly:  and  Dauntesney  Joining 
them  at  that  moment,  looking  like  a  gi- 
gantic mark  of  interrogation,  the  topic 
was  abandoned. 

Luncheon  passed  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  that  engrossed  their 
thoughts,  though  the  expedition  where- 
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with  each  hastened  to  avert  the  possi- 
bility of  conversational  blanks  shewed 
how  greatly  pauses  were  dreaded. 

Left  alone  to  his  customary  afternoon 
nap  in  the  smoking-room,  the  Colonel 
reviewed  the  situation  and  determined 
on  his  line  of  action.  He  would  vig- 
orously conceal  all  trace  of  feeling,  of 
course.  To  the  brother  from  whom  be 
had  been  enstranged  for  so  many  years 
he  would  extend  the  politeness  one  ac- 
cords any  stranger  who  is  a  fellow- 
guest  No  one,  the  Colonel  assured 
himself,  judging  by  his  outward  bear- 
ing, would  gain  a  clue  to  his  inward 
emotion.  It  was  virtuous  indignation 
on  his  side  that  had  caused  the  quarreL 
Walter  bad  been  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
Indeed,  so  emphatically  did  the  Colo- 
nel school  himself  on  that  point  that 
one  skilled  in  the  perversities  of  human 
nature  would  almost  have  supposed 
him  to  harbor  doubts  on  the  •  question. 

The  presence  of  one  or  two  visitors  at 
tea  somewhat  relieved  the  tension.  But 
when  Mrs.  Dauntesney,  glancing  appre- 
hensively at  the  little  clock  on  the 
drawing  room  mantelpiece,  reminded 
Fred  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  sta- 
tion to  meet  their  expected  guest,  she 
noticed  that  the  Colonel  flushed  a  little, 
and  that  soon  after  he  quietly  left  the 
room. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  note  in  his 
handwriting  was  brought  her. 

No  matter  how  unwilling  I  am  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  I  felt  that  1 
would  prove  but  a  wet  blanket  at  your 
hearth.  So  I  have  sent  a  few  things 
round  to  the  "Dolphin,"  and  will  stay 
there  until  you  and  Fred  are  alone 
again. 

Little  Mrs.  Dauntesney,  who  had 
been  forming  golden  auguries  from  the 
impending  meeting  of  her  obdurate  rel- 
atives, was  standing,  the  note  in  her 
hand  and  dismay  In  her  heart,  when 
Fred  entered,  alone. 

"It's  all  right,  Meta.      Uncle  Walter, 


poor  old  chap,  was  quite  upset  when  I 
told  him  at  the  station  who  was  staying 
here.  He  had  understood  that  Reggy 
was  in  Scotland.  So  he  thought  It 
would  simplify  matters  If  he  went  to 
an  inn  for  a  few  days." 

"Uncle  Walter— at  an  inn!  What 
inn?" 

"The  'Dolphin.'    Why?" 

"The  *Dolphin!* "  she  gasped  between 
tears  and  laughter.  ''Oh,  Fred— read 
that  note!" 

XL 

In  his  room  at  the  "Dolphin"  Uncle 
RefirSy*  depressed  by  a  composite  emo- 
tion which  he  persisted  in  erroneously 
calling  righteous  wrath,  dressed  for 
dinner. 

There  must  have  been  a  sudden  fall 
in  the  temperature,  he  decided,  finding 
that  a  slight  tremor  of  the  hands  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  knot  his  tie  with 
his  accustomed  exactitude;  and,  seizing 
the  bell,  he  ordered  a  fire  to  be  lit 

His  hope  of  finding  a  quiet  comer  at 
the  t(Me  d*h6t€  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment The  many  little  tables 
round  the  large  dining-room  were  al- 
ready allotted  to  guests  of  longer  stand- 
ing, and  he  had  perforce  to  be  content 
with  a  seat  at  the  centre  table. 

The  "Dolphin,"  being  an  old-fash- 
ioned house,  kept  early  hours;  and  the 
fish  was  well  under  way  before  a  stir 
betokened  an  occupant  for  the  vacant 
chair  two  places  further  down  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table. 

Looking  listlessly  up,  the  Colonel  saw 
his  brother— the  brother  to  avoid  meet- 
ing whom  he  had  fled  from  a  cosy  home 
to  a   chilly  hotel! 

For  a  moment  their  eyes  met  across 
the  artificial  palms  that  formed  the 
"Dolphin's"  idea  of  table-decoration, 
without  further  sign  of  recognition  than 
that  aflforded  by  the  Colonel's  paling 
cheek  and  the  Admiral's  flushed  fore- 
head. Then  an  energetic  waiter,  thrust- 
ing  a    menu    before    the   new-comer's 
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eyes,  demanded:  ''Clear  or  thick  soup, 
sir?"  and  the  crucial  moment  bad 
passed. 

Steadily  averting  his  eyes,  the  Colonel 
feigned  interest  in  the  contents  of  his 
plate  until  a  garrulous  neighbor  had 
engaged  the  Admiral  in  conversation; 
when  the  Colonel,  casting  a  covert 
glance  down  the  table,  saw  with  a 
shock  how  greatly  the  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  their  last  meeting  had 
aged  him.  He  realized,  too,  that  were 
his  brother  an  old  man  now,  he  could 
no  longer  claim  even  to  be  middle-aged. 
The  three  years'  seniority  that  had 
given  his  elder  brother  so  much  ad- 
vantage as  a  boy  meant  nothing  now. 
If  at  sixty-seven  the  Admiral  was  an 
old  man,  the  Colonel  at  sixty-four  was 
but  little  youngs. 

There  was  so  much  of  that  elusive 
quality  called  family  resemblance 
about  his  brother's  features  and  bear- 
ing that  the  Colonel  experienced  an  al- 
most painful  tightening  of  the  heart- 
chords  as  he  furtively  observed  him. 
Vague  memories  of  their  dead  parents, 
recalled  by  some  unconscious  motion, 
some  subtle  inflection  of  the  voice,  be- 
gan to  haunt  him  like  a  half-forgotten 
melody. 

When  a  callow  assistant,  pressed 
into  the  service  for  the  occasion, 
presented  a  dish  at  the  Admiral's 
wrong  side,  the  Colonel  noted  with  a 
sympathetic  twinge  that  his  brother 
like  himself  suffered  from  a  rheumatic 
shoulder. 

The  garrplous  stranger  appeared  to 
find  some  special  attraction  in  the  Ad- 
miral's society;  for,  the  tedious  meal 
ended,  he  still  adhered  to  him,  arguing 
his  way  from  dining-room  to  smoking- 
lounge. 

Throwing  on  his  Inverness  cape,  the 
Colonel  paced  the  esplanade,  moodily 
smoking  his  cigar  under  a  star-flecked 
canopy  whose  immensity  seemed  to 
mock  at  the  triviality  of  human  pas- 
sions.     A  cowardly  dread  of  another 


encounter  made  him  stay  out  until  he 
could  sneak  off  quietly  to  bed. 

Returning  at  last  to  the  ''Dolphin,"  he 
found  that  Fred  Dauntesney,  who  had 
been  inquiring  for  him,  had  gone,  leav- 
ing his  card.  A  glance  at  the  visitors' 
book  showed  that  the  Admiral  was  in 
No.  35.    His  own  number  was  30. 

The  Colonel's  preparations  for  the 
nis^t  made,  he  resolutely  read  himself 
to  sleep.  And  as  sleep  is  a  habit  that 
it  is  just  as  difficult  to  fall  out  of  as 
It  is  hard  to  fall  into,  at  his  usual  time 
the  Colonel  became  unconscious  of 
mundane  matters. 

A  few  hours  later  he  awoke  with  a 
start  The  flre  was  burning  brightly, 
and  he  felt  wide  awake.  Lying  in  the 
stillness  with  the  dancing  flames  light- 
ing up  the  dark  comers  of  the  room, 
the  Colonel  felt  as  though  an  unwonted 
light  illumined  the  hidden  places  of  his 
soul.  Thoughts  rushed  up<m  him,— 
matters  mysterious  before  were  made 
clear  to  his  sharpened  vision.  Review- 
ing the  past  he  saw  how  from  a  small 
beginning  the  difference  with  his 
brother  had  increased  until  it  reached 
a  magnitude  far  beyond  its  deserts. 
They  were  both  old  men  now,  he  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  pang  that  inaugu- 
rates our  tardy  recognition  of  the  fact 
smote  the  Colonel  acutely.  Suppose 
either  were  to  die  unforgiven? 

Recalling  to  his  mind  the  companions 
of  their  boyhood,  he  was  appalled  to 
flnd  how  few  were  left  Walter  and 
he  were  still  alive,  but  their  time  might 
not  be  far  off.  He  did  not  mean  to  die 
at  enmity  with  his  brother.  Suppose— 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night-watch  a 
thousand  dread  possibilities  suggested 
themselves.  He  might  never  have  an- 
other chance  of  forgiveness.  Only  a 
month  ago  their  old  friend  Dodson  had 
died  quietly  in  his  sleep. 

The  bitter  memory  of  a  time  several 
years  earlier  when,  still  smarting  under 
the  sense  of  injustice,  he  had  seen  the 
Admiral    approach    with    outstretched 
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hand  and  bad  turned  abruptly  away, 
rejecting  his  friendly  overtures,  kept 
troubling  him.  If  any  overtures  were 
to  be  made  now  it  was  his  part  to  make 
them,  and  l>efore  it  was  too  late. 

Jumping  out  of  bed,  the  Colonel  found 
his  dressing-gown  and  slippers;  then 
cautiously  opening  his  door,  peeped  out 
The  whole  house  seemed  asleep.  The 
dimly-lit  corridor,  unfurnished  save  for 
the  heavy  curtains  covering  the  end 
windows,  stretched  bare  before  him. 

Outside  Number  35  stood  the  Ad- 
miral's half-Wellington  boots,  and  a 
chair  whereon  he  had  placed  his  travel- 
ling-suit to  be  brushed. 

Fearful  of  disturbing  the  sleepers, 
the  Colonel  stepped  quietly  along  the 
passage  and  noiselessly  turned  the  han- 
dle. The  door  opened  at  his  touch, 
A  nls^t-Iight  flickered  in  a  basin.  The 
bed  whereon  the  Admiral  lay  asleep 
was  in  deep  shadow.  On  a  table  by 
his  side  stood  a  half-used  bottle  of  em- 
brocation. At  this  evidence  of  the 
rheumatic  shoulder  a  twinge  of  com- 
punction made  the  Colonel  reconsider 
his  Intention  of  rousing  his  brother. 
Remembering  that  the  Admiral  had 
been  travelling  all  the  previous  day, 
he  decided  not  to  disturb  him  now:  to 
relinquish  the  idea  of  reconciliation  un- 
til the  morning. 

Lifting  the  valuable  chronometer, 
with  its  cable  chain  and  heavy  bunch 
of  seals,  that  lay  beside  the  embroca- 
tion, the  Colonel  had  Just  gathered  that 
it  was  only  half-past  two,  when  a  sud- 
den movement  behind  startled  him,  and 
a  pair  of  muscular  hands  gripped  his 
arms  closely  to  his  sides. 

"Now  we've  got  you!"  cried  a  tri- 
umphant voice.  **Ah,  would  you?"  as 
the  Insulted  Colonel  tried  to  wrench  him- 
self free.  "None  of  your  tricks  now! 
Take  my  advice,  and  come  quiet" 

Aroused  hy  the  struggle,  the  Admiral 
sat  up  in  bied  with  a  Jerk. 

"What  itf  it?    What  is  this  disturb- 
ance aboutV'  he  demanded. 
Temple  4ir. 


"Just  caught  a  thief,  sir,"  boasted  the 
night-watchman.  "Which  he's  been 
givin'  U8  a  'eap  of  trouble  all  the  sea- 
son. I've  bin  watchin'  behind  the  cur- 
tain in  the  corridor  these  larst  two 
nights.  An'  now"— <iragglng  forward 
his  captive— "now  I've  caught  'Im. 
Red-'anded,  as  you  might  say,  sir." 

Glancing  downwards,  at  the  man's 
words,  the  Colonel  was  amazed  to  find 
himself  still  grasping  the  watch  and 
chain. 

"Walter"— said  the  Colonel,  and  at 
the  word  the  Admiral  gn^ed  for  hia 
spectacles;  and,  grasping  them,  grasped 
also  the  situation. 

"Look  here,  my  man,  you're  making 
an  ass  of  yourself,"  he  said  vigorously. 
"This  gentleman  is  my  brother.  Colonel 
Lormont.  He  had  every  right  in  my 
room.  He  knew"— here  his  voice  shook 
a  little— "he  was  welcome  here  at  any 
time." 

"Well— if  so  as  you  don't  want  to 
give  him  in  charge"— murmured  the- 
chagrined  guardian. 

"In  charge— nonsense,  man!  But 
you've  done  your  duty  all  the  same."^ 
The  watchman's  face  lightened  as  the 
Admiral  fumbled  under  his  pillow.  A 
moment  later  he  departed,  his  wounded 
vanity  healed  by  a  golden  salve. 

"Reggy,"  said  the  Admiral,  as  their 
hands  met  in  a  warm  clasp,  "I  did  not 
sleep  until  I  had  written  to  you.  I  was 
wrong  about" 

"Hush  ..."  interrupted  his  brother. 
"We  were  both  wrong.  Do  you  remem- 
ber, after  our  boyish  quarrels  we  were 
never  happy  till  we  had  made  friends? 
I  have  not  been  happy  since  we  fell 
out  Wally,  ...  let  us  be  *friend8' 
again." 

And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pred  Dauntesney, 
who  had  passed  a  perturbed  night  de- 
vising and  rejecting  plans  for  the  rec- 
onciliation of  their  uncles,  had  the  de- 
lightful surprise  of  seeing  the  twain 
walk  in   to  breakfast  arm-in-arm. 

Mary  Stuart  Boyd. 
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When  one  bears  of  "the  dead 
months,"  of  "dead  December*'  and 
"bleak  January,"  the  best  correctlTe  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  coppice  or  by  the 
stream-side,  by  the  field-thicket,  in  the 
glens,  and  even  on  the  wide  moors  if 
the  snow  is  not  everywhere  fallen,  a 
coverlet  so  dense  and  wide  that  even 
the  Juniper  has  not  a  green  spike  to 
show,  or  the  dauntless  bunting  a  clean 
whin-branch  to  call  from  on  the 
broomieknowe.  Even  the  common 
sayings  reveal  a  knowledge  hidden 
from  those  to  whom  winter  is  "a  dead 
season"  .  .  .  and  it  is  a  continual  sur^ 
prise  to  find  how  many  people  believe 
that,  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  or  the 
first  sleet  and  snow  till  the  thrush 
doubles  and  trebles  his  note  in  the  Feb- 
ruary wet-shine,  bird  and  insect  and  all 
green  life  have  gone,  that  all  Nature 
is  dead  or  asleep.  Thus,  for  example, 
"as  keen  in  the  hearing  as  a  winter 
plover"  must  have  been  uttered,  when 
first  said,  by  a  watcher  of  the  multi- 
form bird-life  of  our  winter-fields  and 
fallow  lands,  one  who  knew  that  the 
same  drama  of  life  and  death  is  en- 
acted In  midwinter  as  in  midspring  or 
midsummer,  a  drama  only  less 
crowded,  less  complex,  and  less  ob- 
vious, but  not  less  continual,  not  less 
vital  for  the  actors.  Who  that  has 
watched  the  pee- wits  seeking  worms  on 
ploughed  lands  at  midwinter,  and  seen 
them  poise  their  delicate  heads  and  lis- 
ten for  the  phantom  rustle  of  a  worm 
in  this  clod  or  under  yonder  fallow, 
while  the  greedy  but  incapable  sea- 
mews,  Inland  come  from  frost-bound 
coasts  or  on  the  front  of  prolonged 
gales,  hear  nothing  of  "the  red  peo- 
ple," and  trust  only  to  bulk  and  fierce 
beak  to  snatch  the  prey  from  hungrry 
plover-bills  .  .  .  who  that  has  seen  this 
can  fail  to  recognise  the  aptness  of  the 


saying,  "as  keen  in  the  hearing  as  a 
winter  plover"?  Who  that  has  watched 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  lark-life,  resident 
and  immigrant;  the  troubled  winter- 
days  of  the  field-travellers  (as  the  fa- 
miliar word  "fieldfare"  means)  and  the 
wandering  thrushes;  the  vagrant  rooks, 
the  barn-haunting  hoodie;  the  yellow- 
hammer  flocks,  and  the  tribes  of  the 
finch;  the  ample  riverside  life,  where 
heron  and  snipe,  mallard  and  moorhen, 
wren  and  kingfisher,  and  even  plover 
and  the  everywhere  adaptable  starling 
are  to  be  found  with  ease  by  quick  eyes 
and  careful  ears;  who  that  has  seen  the 
sudden  apparition  of  the  bat  or  the 
columnar  dance  of  the  ephemeridae,  or 
the  flight  of  the  winter-moth  along  the 
dishevelled  hedgerows;  or  who  that  be- 
sides the  mistletoe  and  the  ivy,  the 
holly  and  the  flr,  the  box  and  the  late- 
flowering  clematis,  and  many  other  of 
the  green  and  flowering  clans  of  the 
forest  and  the  garden,  has  noted  the 
midwinter-blooming  shepherd's  purse, 
healing  groundsel,  bright  chickweed 
and  red  deadnettle,  can  think  of  nature 
as  lifeless  at  this  season?  When,  amid 
the  rains  and  storms  of  December  an 
old  gardener,  instead  of  saying  that 
spring  was  on  the  move,  remarked  to 
me  that  "'twill  be  starling  days  soon," 
he  gave  voice  to  a  truth  of  observation 
as  impressive  as  it  is  beautiful.  For 
often  December  has  not  lapsed  before 
the  mysterious  breeding-change  of  the 
Vita  Nuova,  the  New  Life  that  spreads 
like  a  flowing  wave  so  early  in  the  com- 
ing year,  will  begin  to  be  obvious  on 
the  dun-hued  lapwing,  on  the  inland- 
wandering  gull,  and  evi^n  on  one  or 
other  of  the  small  "clan  of  the  bushes" 
more  near  and  familiar  ;to  us.  On 
none,  however,  16  the  change  so  marked 
as  on  the  blithe  starling,  sui^ly  the  bird 
of  cheerfulness,  for  he  wiU^.  sing  (does 
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he  ever  cease  that  ever-varying  call  or 
flute  or  whistle  of  his?)  when  the  lark 
cannot  rise  in  the  polar  air,  when  the 
missel-thrush  will  not  throw  a  challenge 
on  the  wet  wind,  and  long  before  the 
most  Jubilant  great-tit  in  the  forest  will 
ring  his  early  tinkling  bell  under  leaf- 
less boughs.      For  even  at  Christmas- 
tide,   thou^  rarely  perhaps   quite   so 
early,  the  dark  bill  will  suddenly  yel- 
low, and  a  green  and  purple  sheen  will 
come  over  the  russet  plumage.      Al- 
ready   Nature   has    looked    northward 
again.    And,  when  she  looks,  there  is 
at  once  a  first  movement  of  the  infinite 
sweet  trouble  of  the  New  Life  once 
more.      The   Creative   Spirit   is  come 
again  from  the  sunways  of  the  South. 
"Twill  be  starling  days  soon"— what 
is  that  but  a  homely  way  of  saying  that 
the  old  year  has  not  lapsed  before  the 
new  year  has  already  stirred  with  the 
divine  throes  of  rebirth?    **The  King  is 
dead:  Long  live  the  King!"  is  the  hu- 
man analogue.      There  is  no  interreg- 
num.   The  cuckoo  may  have  fled  before 
the  swallow,   the   landrail   before   the 
wild  swan,  but  during  the  gray  ebb 
of  autumn  ten  thousand  wings  have 
rustled  in  the  dawn  as  the  migrants 
from  oversea  descend  at  last  on  our 
English  or  Scottish  shores.     A  myriad 
host  may  have  fled  at  the  Equinox,  or 
lingered  till  the  wet   winds  of  the  west 
and  the  freezing  blasts  of  the  north 
swept  them  from   November:  but  on 
those  easter  winds  from  Norway  and 
the  Baltic,  fr<Hn  Jutland  and  Friesland, 
on  those  south  winds  leaping  upward 
from  the  marshes  of  Ficardy  and  the 
Breton  heathlands,  and  from  all  of  the 
swarm-delivering    South     behind,     on 
those  south-west  gales,  warm  with  the 
soft  air  of  the  isles  of  the  west  and 
wet  with  the  foam  over  lost  Ys  and 
sunken  Lyonesse,  what  an  incalculable 
host  has  come  hith^rward.    Like  great 
fans,  the  invisible  pinions  of  tibe  Bird- 
God,  that  Winged'  Spirit  whom  a  Fin- 
nish legend  images  in  continual  sus- 


pense at  the  Crossways  of  the  Four 
Winds,  beat  this  way  and  that:  so  that, 
when  already  the  lament  of  the  wild- 
geese,  in  storm-bafiled  flight  from  the 
(South,  ulules  in  our  norland  dawns, 
clouds  of  larks  are  gathered  like  dust 
from  the  North-Sea  lands  and  are 
blown  upon  our  shores,  a  multitude  of 
thrush  turn  westward,  the  rook  and  the 
hoodie  rise  on  the  Danish  wind,  and 
yonder  shadow  drifting  over  the  woods 
of  Norway  is  none  other  than  ten  thou- 
sand fieldfares,  whose  congregation  will 
soon  be  spilt  like  rain  upon  our  fields 
and  pastures. 

When  is  the  turn  of  the  year?  We 
have  certainly  not  to  wait  till  the  mis- 
sel-thrush calls  down  the  wind  on  the 
moist  southwester  that  comes  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  changing  seasons  are  in- 
diflferent  to  our  calendars.  Autumn 
may  burn  the  lime  and  chestnut  while 
Summer  is  still  in  her  glory:  Summer 
may  steal  back  upon  us  through  the 
September  haze,  or  even  after  we  have 
heard  the  dry  rustle  in  the  woods  of 
October.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
return  of  the  halcyon  days  when  St. 
Luke's  Peace  follows  the  wind  Euroc- 
lydon,  or  when  St  Martin's  Summer 
gleams  like  a  quiet  sunset  on  the 
stormy  brows  of  Winter.  In  mid-De- 
cember the  gnat  may  still  be  seen  spin- 
ning her  dance  by  the  hedgerow,  the 
warmth-loving  bat  may  still  wheel 
through  silent  afternoon  dusks,  the 
robin  will  pitch  his  blithe  song  from 
holly  to  holly,  the  hedgesparrow  will 
chase  the  Winter  moth,  the  chafilnch 
will  challenge  the  marauding  tit.  In 
January,  when  the  snow-lids  open  and 
the  blue  is  seen,  a  lark  will  spray  his 
sudden  music  from  far  up  in  the  pale 
azure,  and  as  the  long  notes  tinkle  and 
the  interwoven  song  falls  down  the 
blue  invisible  ways,  we  almost  imag- 
ine that  sky-glimpse  to  be  the  very 
face  of  Spring. 

Thus  we  have  to  wait  for  no  day  on 
which  to  note  from  the  calendar  that 
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the  New  Year  is  come,  or  on  which  to 
exclaim  that  Winter  is  gone  and  Spring 
has  arrived.  A  day  may  come,  in  Feb- 
ruary, perhaps,  when,  suddenly,  one 
will  realize,  as  after  sleep  one  realizes 
one  is  awake,  that  the  hands  of  the 
South  are  in  the  woods,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  South  are  looking  into  the  white 
sleep  of  blossom  and  flower,  that  the 
breath  of  the  South  has  awakened  love, 
has  stirred  music,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  clans  of  song.  But  if  we  had  not 
ourselves  been  asleep  we  should  not 
have  waited  thus  long  for  the  exquisite 
surprise.  We  should  have  known  the 
divine  conspiracy  by  which  the  North 
and  South  are  lovers,  and  the  West 
comrade  to  the  E^st  Hie  conspiracy  of 
the  eternal  passion  by  which  power  de- 
sires power,  and  dominion  lusteth  after 
dominion:  so  that  all  the  effort  of  the 
North  is  to  touch  the  lips  of  the  South, 
all  the  dream  of  the  £2ast  is  to  reach 
the  sunset-gardens  of  the  West.  We 
should  have  known,  when  out  of  De- 
cember frost  or  January  snow  the  red- 
breast thrilled  a  canticle  of  Joy,  or  the 
russet  moth  sought  his  viiigless  love  in 
windless  flame-set  twilights,  that  the 
Gray  Lover  already  felt  the  breath 
from  those  ardent  lips.  We  should 
have  realized  that  when  across  the 
snow-silence  the  fieldfares  no  longer 
edged  southward,  that  when  on  the  up- 
land-pasture the  lapwing  began  his  bri- 
dal change  and  in  the  bare  orchard  the 
starling  began  to  glisten  as  though  he 
had  bathed  at  the  edge  of  the  rainbow, 
or  to  wonder,  in  some  ice-set  mirror,  at 
his  dull  beak  now  grown  yellow  as  the 
sheltered  crocus  he  knows  of  under  the 
garden-yew  ...  we  should  have  real- 
ized that  wliile  this  dark-browed  bar- 
barian from  the  north  slept  the  fair 
woman  of  the  south  had  passed  smiling 
by,  and  kissed  him  as  she  passed. 

The  breeding-change  that  may  be  seen 
even  before  Christmas,  ^e  January  stir 
that  becomes  so  obvious  a  week  or  so, 
or  any  day,   after  the  New   Year  is 


come,  here  and  now  we  are  at  the  turn 
of  the  year.  By  mid-January,  even, 
here  and  there,  the  song-thrush  and  the 
missel  may  have  beguui  to  build,  and 
even  the  great-tit's  bell  may  tinkle  in 
the  coppice  or  wind-spared  russet  oak- 
glade.  Already  the  snowdn^  and  the 
Christmas  rose,  the  blue-white  aconite 
and  the  pale  winter  iris  are  become  old 
acquaintances:  many  a  primrose  may 
have  adventured  in  shy  retreats:  any 
day  a  wandering  minstrel  will  spill  a 
tinkle  of  music  from  among  the  first 
yellow  i^ray  of  hazel  catkins,  the 
hedgesparrow  ma^  unloosen  song  un- 
der the  early-opening  woodbine-buds, 
the  corn-bunting  may  crack  liis  fairy- 
liammer,  or  the  wren  try  his  new-year 
fiute  among  the  yellowing  gorse;  any 
day,  at  the  sight  of  the  first  nomad 
daisies  or  the  first  gay  vagrant  dande- 
lion, the  yellowhammer  may  become  a 
lover  and  a  poet  It  is  this  unchang- 
ing ''any-day''  element  that  redeems 
even  the  longest  and  dreariest  midwin- 
ter: the  sense  of  the  ever-moving  ichor 
in  the  eternal  veins:  the  inward  eK- 
ultation  at  the  ever-quickening  and 
ever-slowing,  but  never-ceasing  fans  of 
life  and  death. 

Yesterday,  rain-fog;  to-day,  frost 
mist  But  how  fascinating  each.  How 
vast  and  menacing  the  familiar  oaks 
looked,  leaning  gigantic  over  dim  laps- 
ing liedgerows.  How  phantom-like 
and  processional  the  elms  stealing  into 
view  one  after  the  other;  the  birches 
disclosing  tresses  wet  with  dews  from 
the  secret  woods  they  are  gliding  from 
to  regain  the  secret  lands  beyond  the 
misty  river  where  I  can  hear  the  mal- 
lard call,  like  9k  sudden  tocsin  among 
the  falling  towers  and  silent  avalanches 
of  Cloudland. 

It  is  desolate  here,  where  I  stand. 

CinnMh  feanntag  *8  a  gMradh 
'N  uak-  tMg  faUUnn  'Mfi  rds. 
Nettles  grow  in  the  garden, 
While  the  roeee  decay. 
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A  long  way  off  yet  till  tbe  wood- 
thrush  rings  his  falling  chime  from  the 
April  Tree  or  French  Broom,  as  the 
laburnum  Is  called  in  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands.  I  know  a  wood  where  a 
great  Bealaidh  Fhrangach  sleeps,  to 
awake  months  hence  in  sungold  beauty. 
The  wood-thrush  will  be  its  flute.  Al- 
ready I  have  to-day  cut  a  slip  from  a 
garden-laburnum  for  a  friend  who 
wants  "a  flute  of  the  Apple  Tree" 
{feadan  na  Cracibh  Abraon)—tor  there  Is 
no  timber  better  for  the  whistlewood 

Tbe  Fortnightly  Rerlew. 


of  the  bagpipe  than  this.  And  what 
more  fit  for  ther  Strayed  Pan,  if,  per- 
chance, he  follow  the  Phantom  Call 
in  the  Hills  of  the  North?  But  see  . .  . 
the  mist  has  gone  like  a  haze  from  blue 
water.  I  hear  starling-music  over 
yonder  in  the  Tdamh  ruM  Ramhy  as 
Ossian  calls  the  Country  of  the  Woods. 
The  Flute  of  the  Apple  Tree,  and  snow 
at  my  feet!  **The  Flute  of  the  Apple 
Tree":  it  has  the  yellow  and  white 
magic  of  Spring  in  it 

Fiona  Macleod. 
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Wliat  is  instinct?  Does  such  a  force 
really  exist?  Some  naturalists  of  the 
present  day  would  have  us  believe  that 
instinct  is  no  factor  in  the  migration 
of  birds,  but  that  they  steer  a  course 
by  means  of  landmarks  visible  when 
at  a  high  altitude.  We  are  told  that 
"homing"  pigeons  wing  their  way  back 
by  this  means,  and  that  instinct  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  Such  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  latest  theory.  But  be- 
fore abandoning  the  older  one  it  will 
be  well  to  sift  the  evidence  which  bears 
upon  the  subject  For  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  very  strong  testimony  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  birds,  animals  and  in- 
sects are  led  to  localities  far  removed 
from  the  place  of  departure  by  a  power 
distinct  from  intelligence— in  the  case  of 
insects,  to  countries  where,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  they  can  never  previously 
have  visited.  With  regard  to  regular 
periodical  migrations,  scarcity  of  food, 
no  doubt  was  the  diief  cause  which 
induced  the  impulse.  Going  back  to 
primitive  times,  before  instinct  had 
been  acquired,  creatures  would  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  pastures  new  when  fam- 
ine threatened,  and  so  proceed,  haphaz- 
ard, in  quest  of  food.  The  distance 
travelled  in  the  first  instances  would, 
presumably,  not  have  been  great  per- 


mitting in  some  cases,  of  a  return 
home  after  the  land  had  been  cleared. 
To  go  back  to  known  haunts  in  pref- 
erence to  further  exploration  would  be 
the  anlmars  first  and  natural  impulse. 
Ttius  the  habit  must  become  instinct 
and  the  tendency  inherited.  That  a 
phenomenal  force  of  this  kind  should 
be  present  in  animals  is,  to  my  mind, 
no  more  surprising  than  the  fact  that 
the  needle  of  a  compass  unerringly 
points  to  the  north,  no  matter  how 
much  it  is  turned  about  In  the  same 
way  a  bird,  baflled  by  winds,  after 
steadying  down,  again  takes  up  the 
true  bearings  until  eventually  making 
its  point 

Insects  such  as  locusts  and  some 
species  of  lepidoptera  do  not,  I  am  per- 
suaded, wander  blindly  forth  in  search 
of  food  and  suitable  ground  on  which 
to  deposit  ova,  but  travel  instinctively 
to  districts  discovered  by  ancestral  pro- 
genitors. For  though  these  individuals 
may  never  themselves  return  their  off- 
spring may  do  so,  and  all  succeed- 
ing broods  would  continue  to  inherit 
an  original  impress,  which  becomes 
more  strongly  established  as  time  goes 
on,  until,  finally,  it  has  resulted  in  a 
fixed  and  certain  quantity. 

Instinct  it  is  said,   is  motion  or  a 
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tendency  to  motion  of  certain  neiTe- 
cells,  which  have  become  so  fixed  by 
frequent  practice  or  by  heredity  that 
they  become  unconscious  and  follow 
necessarily  on  impulses  without,  as  in 
the  act  of  breathing  or  swallowing.  I 
take  it  that  animals  have  this  faculty 
(instinct)  highly  developed;  whereas 
man  possesses  it  only  in  a  very  modi- 
fied degree.  The  latter  before  com- 
mitting himself  reflects,  and  then  acts 
accordingly  as  his  own  individual  in- 
telligence prompts  him.  Animals,  on 
the  contrary,  rely  on  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  thousands  of  generations 
of  their  kind,  which  is  stored  up  in 
nerve-cells  ready  for  immediate  use  as 
occasion  may  require. 

A  man  lost  in  a  forest,  without  me- 
chanical aid  (compass)  and  unable  to 
take  observations,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, fail  to  find  his  way  out;  but  an 
animal,  having  the  homing  instinct,  is 
nevtf  at  a  loss,  providing;  the  way  is 
possible.  In  this  latter  respect  birds 
have  the  advantage,  as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wind,  there  is  nothing  to 
obstruct  their  progress;  in  consequence 
they  fiy  straight  and  to  the  point  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  migrating  birds 
will  not  on  occasion  diverge  to  the  ex- 
tent of  following  up  or  down  a  shelter- 
ing valley.  We  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  do  so,  but  in  the 
main  their  passage  is  direct. 

As  an  instance  of  instinct  in  animals 
the  following  (a  common  occurrence) 
was  brought  to  my  notice  whilst  pen- 
ning these  lines.  A  cat  eight  months 
old  was  sent  in  a  shut-up  basket  to  a 
village  some  ten  miles  out  of  the  town 
of  Nice.  On  the  third  day  the  same 
animal  reappeared  at  its  former  quar- 
ters. In  this  and  like  cases  there  can 
be  no  question  of  landmarks.  In- 
stinct it  is,  and  instinct  alone,  which 
accounts  for  these  acts.  And  what  ap- 
plies to  one  applies  generally. 

When  an  instance  such  as  the  above 
comes  under  notice  people  invariably 


exclaim,  "What  marvellous  sagacity!" 
The  occurrence  causes  astonishment^ 
because  it  is  the  performance  of  an  in- 
ferior animal,  and  one  beyond  the  at- 
tainment of  man  with  all  his  superior 
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knowledge.  But,  though  we  marvel, 
these  demonstrations  are  only  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  a  natural  law  (law 
of  heredity).  However,  there  are 
phases  of  instinct  observed  in  Nature 
seemingly  far  more  wonderful.  Let 
us  consider  some  examples  in  which 
instinct  enables  unreasoning  creatures 
to  perform  acts  of  the  most  perfect 
nicety  and  completeness  without  pre- 
vious knowledge  or  experience.  We 
note,  for  instance,  that  a  pair  of  young 
birds— any  kind— are  capable  in  their 
first  season  of  constructing  a  perfect 
nest  of  the  proper  materials  as  used  by 
the  species;  of  placing  the  nest  in  the 
correct  position,  and  also  concealing  it 
with  studied  effect  In  fact,  the  whole 
when  finished  is  exquisite  and  faultless 
in  every  detail,  notwithstanding  that 
the  birds  have  had  no  practice 
whatever. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  add  that  some 
observers  do  not  admit  that  young 
birds  always  build  so  correctly  as  their 
elders.  Some  nests,  they  say,  are  seen 
to  be  ragged  and  incomplete.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  my  experience. 
At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
however  badly  the  nest  is  made  it  is 
accomplished  without  instruction.  Now 
let  us  consider  man,  replete  with  intel- 
ligence, but  devoid  of  instinct  Suppos- 
ing him  to  be  the  son  of  a  builder 
whose  fathers  for  years  have  been  in 
the  same  trade;  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
unless  apprenticed  to  the  business,  the 
man  would  have  no  more  notion  of 
building  a  house  correctly  than  he 
would  have  of  making  a  bird's-nest, 
notwithstanding  that  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  observing  both  (houses  and 
nests)  for  years. 

The  instinctive  faculty  appears  to  be- 
come  more   marked  and   increasingly 
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developed  as  we  descend  In  the  scale  of 
creation.  Thus  -man,  the  hlgbest  ani- 
mal, possesses  it  in  the  least  degree, 
though  in  him  it  is  not  wanting,  as  will 
presently  be  shown.  Animals  and 
birds,  as  we  have  seen,  have  the  power 
very  strongly  inherent;  but  when  view- 
ing the  insect  world  the  same  force  is 
seen  to  manifest  itself  in  ways  well 
nigh  surpassing  belief.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  insects  and  yet  lower  organ- 
isms are  not,  generally  speaking,  of 
sufficient  moment  to  attract  much  at- 
tention, and  consequently  are  only  ob- 
served by  naturalists  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  wonders  of  nature. 
This  arises,  probably,  from  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  the  creatures  con- 
cerned. Were  they  on  a  large  scale 
their  actions  would  not  only  compare 
with,  but  surpass  the  intelligence  of 
man. 

Among  insects,  lepldoptera  are  more 
or  less  conspicuous  and  must  be  occa- 
sionally noticed  by  every  one,  though 
perhaps,  few  are  aware  to  what  a  mar- 
vellous extent  the  faculty  of  instinct 
is  carried  in  this  class. 

Let  us  note  for  a  moment  a  butter- 
fly's egg-laying  business,  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  life.  To  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species  the  ova  must 
be  placed  where  the  young  caterpillars 
will  at  once  find  proper  nourishment  on 
hatching  out.  The  average  lifetime  of 
a  butterfly  varies  from  two  to  four 
weeks  (non-hybemating  species).  Dur- 
ing  the  latter  end  of  this  period  the 
eggs  have  to  be  placed  on  the  plant  or 
tree  peculiar  to  the  species.  Now  this 
plant  (as  a  rule)  has  no  attractions 
whatever  for  the  perfect  insect  in  its 
winged  outfit  until  the  ova  are  ready 
for  deposition;  but,  once  the  time  has 
come,  the  mother  butterfly  never  fails 
to  find  out  the  right  plant,  on  which 
she  deposits  her  eggs  just  when  the 
young  leaves  are  beginning  to  sprout 
The  performance  is  even  more  remark- 
able when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
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there  is  only  one  species  of  plant  suit- 
able. Here  then  we  have  an  instance  of 
pure  instinct;  for  seeing  that  the  larvse 
are  sightless  they  can  form  no  observa- 
tions of  locality,  nor  even  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  food  plant 

The  common  Brimstone  butterfly 
{Qonepteryx  rhamni)  is  an  example  of  a 
species  practically  dependent  on  a  sin- 
gle plant,  viz.,  the  Buckthorn  {Rhamnus 
cathortUms).  If  this  shrub  and  its  con^ 
gener  {R.  frangula)  are  absent  from  a 
district,  so  also  is  the  butterfly.  Oik 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Brimstone  ia 
noted,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  one  or 
other  of  the  Buckthorns  is  present 

As  is  the  case  with  all  animals,  in- 
sects are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  para- 
sites. The  most  deadly  of  these  are 
classed  under  the  head  of  Ichneumons 
and  Microgastres.  These  flies  are  most 
necessary  in  the  economy  of  nature  as 
a  check  on  species  which  otherwise 
would  overcrowd  the  land  and  thus  up- 
set the  equilibrium  of  the  natural  bal- 
ance of  things.  -' 

The  life  history  of  ichneumons  and 
allied  species  is  a  most  interesting 
study,  and  one  which  opens  out  a  fresh 
world  of  life  in  which  Instinct  is  seen 
in  a  high  grade  of  perfection;  surpass- 
ing even  that  we  have  already  consid- 
ered. The  parasite  is  naturally  an  in- 
ferior organism  compared  with  the  ani- 
mal on  whom  it  lives;  therefore,  as 
lower  in  the  scale,  we  anticipate  a 
higher  sense  of  instinct  In  this  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed.  But  to  make 
my  meaning  clear,  It  will  be  well  to 
trace  briefly  the  life  history  of  these 
curious  and  interesting  creatures. 

To  perpetuate  the  race  an  ichneumon 
fly,  according  td  species,  must  lay  its 
egg  either  in  the  ovum  of  a  lepidopteron 
(butterfly  or  moth),  or  within  the  skin 
of  aS  larva  of  the  same.  In  the  first 
case  the  ovum  Is  destroyed  outright,  for 
the  young  parasite,  when  batche<l, 
feeds  on  the  contents  which,  though 
infinitesimal  In  quantity,  is  yet  suffi- 
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cient  to  bring  the  fly  to  maturity.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  the  lepidopterous 
caterpillar  hatching  out,  the  fly  emerges 
from  the  egg.  But  what  instinct  is  this 
which  enables  the  tiny  microgaster  to 
discover  a  butterfly's  egg  of  almost  mi- 
croscopic proportions? 

The  second  is  the  case  of  ichneumons 
proper,  the  females  of  which  are  pro- 
vided with  a  long  abdominal  append- 
age, often,  by  the  uninitiated,  mistaken 
for  a  sting,  though  in  reality  a  weapon 
for  piercing  the  skin  of  a  larva  when 
at  the  same  time  an  egg  is  extruded- 
it  is  known  as  the  ovipositor.  Some- 
times as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
eggs  are  thus  placed  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. Instinct  is  not  only  highly 
developed  in  the  parent  ichneumon,  but 
is  also  manifest  in  its  brood  of  grubs 
from  the  very  moment  they  hatch;  for 
were  they  to  eat  promiscuouslji  Into  the 
larva  there  would  be  a  speedy  end  to 
the  host  Instead,  they  are  careful 
never  to  puncture  the  vital  parts,  but 
confine  themselves  to  the  fatty  tissue 
Immediately  beiow  the  skin.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  caterpillar 
continues  to  feed  and  increase  in  size 
as  if  nothing  had  happened;  a  state  of 
things  which  may  last  for  a  month. 
Then,  if  the  grubs  intend  to  pass  the 
winter  iu  seclusion  they  allow  the  cater- 
pillar to  change  into  the  chrysalis  state, 
which  is  the  last,  so  far  as  the  host  is 
concerned;  for  no  sooner  is  the  meta- 
morphosis completed  than  the  grubs  set 
to  work  and  devour  the  entire  contents, 
leaving  nought  but  the  actual  shell  of 
the  chrysalis.  This  done,  they  them- 
selves are  metamorphosed  into  the 
third  stage  of  insect  life,  and  thus  re- 
main hybernating  as  chrysalids  within 
a  chrysalis.  The  following  spring  they 
eat  their  way  out,  and  appear  as  per- 
fect (ichneumon)  flies.  In  some  spe- 
cies tlie  grubs  emerge  from  the  larva 
before  it  is  ready  to  change,  spin  up  to- 
gether in  small  oval  cocoons,  and  so 
pass  the  winter.    In  this  case  the  host 


gradually  dwindles  and  perishes  with- 
out changing  to  a  chrysalis. 

It  has  been  fairly   well  ascertained 
that  insects  have  a  very  short  range  of 
vision:  indeed,  from  personal  observa- 
tions, I  have  little  doubt  such  is  the 
case.     Moreover,  my  belief  is  that,  far 
from   being  telescopic,   the  compound 
eye   of   an    insect    is    microscopic    in 
power,  and  thajt  things  at  a  short  dis- 
tance appear  to  them   magnified   and 
clearly  defined  in  the  same  way  as  an 
object  is  represented  to  the  human  eye 
when  under  the  lens  of  a  microscope. 
If  this  be  so,  sight  is  of  little  practical 
use  to  an  insect  when  in  quest  of  a  dis- 
tant obJect—a  flower,  or  one  of  its  own 
species.     The    knowledge    that    these 
things  exist  is,  of  course,  instinctive  to 
the  creature;  but  the  means  of  finding 
them  is  not  by  eyesight,  but  is  depend- 
ent on  a  totally  distinct  faculty.      All 
insects  are  seen  to  be  provided  with  a 
pair  of  frontal  horns— antenna?  they  are 
called.    As  to  the  exact  properties  ot 
these  organs  we  can  only  conjecture; 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
antennae  take  the  place  of  what  In  ani- 
mals  is  the  olfactory  sense,  only   in- 
finitely modified  to  take  up  scent  vibra- 
tions.     Thus  an  insect  well  equipped 
for  locomotion  and  urged  by  instinct, 
literally  hunts  by  smell.    In  many  spe- 
cies of  moths  we  observe  that  the  an- 
teunee  differ  in  the  sexes;  simple  in  the 
female  and  elaborate  in  the  male.     The 
meaning    of    this     is    obvious.      The 
male,  whose  one  business  in  life  is  to 
seek  out  a  mate,  naturally  reiinires  a 
detective     arrangement     of     superior 
power.       Sight,   however  keen,    would 
not  avail,  for  the  females  in  this  class 
are  incapable  of  displaying  themselves. 
Indeed,  some  are  absolutely  wingless, 
and.  therefore,  cannot  move  from  the 
concealed  spot  in  which  they  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis.      But  to  return  to 
ichneumons.    These  all  have  highly  spe- 
cialized antennae,   which  are  seen  al- 
ways in  a  constant  state  of  activity. 
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waving  about  uud  beating  tlie  air, 
whilst  the  insect  is  running  up  and 
down  tree  trunks,  over  leaves  and  the 
stems  of  plants.  At  these  times  the 
creature  is  seelcing  the  whereabouts  of 
a  larva  concealed  (in  the  case  of  tree 
trunks)  beneath  the  bark  and  within  the 
living  wood  of  the  tree.  Having,  by 
the  aid  of  its  antenuse,  located  the  ex- 
act position  of  the  larva,  the  ichueuuiou 
inserts  her  ovipositor  between  the  in- 
terstices of  the  bark,  and  thus  places 
an  egg  in  the  victim  it  has  never  seen, 
and  never  can  see. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  an  ich- 
neumon that  acts   in   this   marvellous 
manner  is  rhysaa  peiauasoria,  the  larg- 
est British  species;  it  has  an  ovipositor 
measuring     two     inches     in      length. 
Armed  with  this  weapon,  the  fly  as- 
siduously hunts  the  trunks  of  flr-trees 
for  the  wood-boring  larvae  of  a  saw-fly, 
Hrex  gigas  (also  the  largest  of  its  kind). 
Locally,  these  larvae  are  to  some  extent 
destructive  to  pine  timber,  and  would  be 
more  so,  if  not  checked  by  their  enemy 
the  ichneumon,  whose  egg,  deposited  as 
described,  hatches  into  a  grub,  which 
eventually  destroys  the  saw-fly  larva. 
The  '*giant- tailed  wasp,"  as  the  saw-fly 
is  popularly  termed  (though  it  has  no 
connection     with     the     wasp     tribe), 
strangely  enough  is  also  provided  with 
a    formidable     ovipositor,     used     and 
adapted,  however,  only  for  placing  eggs 
in  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  bark  of 
pine-trees. 

There  exist,  as  already  shown,  an 
endless  variety  of  the  ichneumon  tribe, 
ranging  from  the  large  species  above 
described,  down  to  very  minute  flies. 
On  this  account  they  are  easily  over- 
looked; but  when  by  some  lucky 
chance  their  doings  come  under  the  nat- 
uralist's observation,  even  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  marvellous  per- 
fection instinct  has  obtained  within 
these  tiny  atoms. 

It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness  the    egg-laying   process    as    per- 


formed by  a  small,  perhaps  the  small- 
est, British  ichneumon.  When  first  ob- 
served, the  fly  was  sitting  on  an  oak- 
gall  (common  oak-apple),  a  mere  midge 
of  a  thing.  What  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  the  fact  that  it  had  an  ovi- 
positor of  preposterous  length,  from 
which  I  knew  it  to  be  a  member  of  the 
ichneumon  family. 

It  was  of  a  steel-blue  color,  and 
though  probably  well  known  to  sci- 
ence, I  am  ignorant  as  to  its  specific 
name.  However,  it  occurred  to  me  as 
possible  that  this  fiy  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  oak-apple  and,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  I  was  not  long 
left  in  doubt. 

The  oak-apple,  as  every  one  knows, 
is   an  abnormal  growth   caused   by   a 
gall-fiy  {cpnips  terminalis)  itself  a  para- 
site.    The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  bark  of 
oak  twigs.      The  maggots  on  hatching 
exude  an  irritant  fiuid  which  infiames 
the  spot,  and  the  result  is  the  apple-like 
excrescence.      Inside  this  growth   the 
maggots   live  and  derive  nourishment 
until   attaining   maturity,    when    they 
eat  their  way  out     One  might  imagine 
the  pulpy  walls  of  the  apple  would  af- 
ford a  safe  protection  to  its  inmates, 
but  this  is  not  so  when  the  afore-men- 
tioned little  blue  ichneumon  is  sitting 
on  the  outside.    Some,  if  not  all  of  the 
grubs,  are  then  surely  doomed  to  de- 
struction.    The  modus  operandi,  as  wit- 
nessed   on    the   occasion    I    have     de- 
scribed,   was   as    follows:     The    time, 
June,  when  the  oak-apple,  a  large  one, 
was  turning  a  roseate  hue  on  the  sunny 
side.    After  making  several  excursions 
round  the  apple,  the  insect  came  to  a 
standstill  and  commenced  operations  by 
planting  herself  firmly  on  the  surface, 
at  the  same  time  erecting  her  body  so 
that  the  ovipositor,  as  slender  as  the 
finest    hair,     pointed     upwards.      She 
then    brought   it   round   in   a    circular 
form,  the  point  resting  on  a  spot  Just 
below  the  juncture  of  the  thorax  with 
the  abdomen.      This  accomplished,   a 
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boring  process  began.  In  so  small  an 
object  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the 
exact  nature  of  the  action,  though  a 
slight  quivering  motion  was  percepti- 
ble. As  the  instrument  began  to  per- 
forate the  pulp  of  the  gall,  the  sheath 
remained  on  the  outside  resting  on  the 
surface,  but  holding  the  "drill"  in  posi- 
tion. The  result  of  this  was  that  a 
naked  portion  of  the  drill  (ovipositor) 
began  to  show  at  the  arc  of  the  circle 
(the  sheath)  in  the  form  of  a  straight 
line,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  strung 
bow.  As  the  boring  continued  the 
bow-like  segment  increased  in  size  until 
the  string  (so  to  speak)  was  at  right 
angles  with  the  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men. It  did  not  stop  here,  however, 
but  continued  to  come  away  from  un- 
der  the  body  of  the  insect  up  to  the 
Junction  of  the  body  with  the  thorax; 
thence  resting  in  a  perpendicularly 
straight  line  from  the  base  of  the  al>- 
domen  to  the  core  of  the  apple:  at  the 
same  time  held  by  the  extreme  tip  of 
the  now  empty  sheath.  At  this  Juncture 
the  egg  of  the  ichneumon  would  be 
passed  down  the  ovipositor  (which, 
though  so  slender,  is  nevertheless  a 
tube)  into  the  grub  below.  This  de- 
scription may  give  some  idea  of  what 
minute  proportions  the  ovum  itself 
must  be.  The  egg  has  not  only  to  be 
passed  through  the  tube,  but  must  be 
planted  in  the  larva  of  the  gall-fly,  a 
very  small  object  compared  to  the  size 
of  the  oak-apple  with  which  the  ich- 
neumon has  to  cope.  The  whole  of  this 
act  did  not  occupy  more  than  two  min- 
utes. The  withdrawal  of  the  ovipositor 
was  effected  very  quickly.  Coming  out 
in  the  same  bowed  form,  it  appeared 
to  snap  back  into  its  sheath  as  the  in- 
sect flew  off. 

On  further  inspection  I  noted  several 
more  of  the  flies  flitting  about  and  oc- 
casionally settling  on  oak-apples.  This 
led  me  to  cut  open  and  investigate 
some  old  shrivelled  up  apples  of  the 
previous  year,  for  I  strongly  suspected 


that  the  ichneumons  had  recently  is- 
sued from  these;  which,  indeed,  turned 
out  to  be  the  case.  For  in  a  section  of 
one  of  them,  I  discovered  two  flies  of 
the  species  in  the  act  of  making  their 
way  out  through  the  dried  pulp.  Both 
were  males  of  the  same  blue  color, 
but,  of  course,  minus  the  ovipositor 
arrangement. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  lengthily  on 
the  case  of  ichneumons,  .because  it 
seems  to  me,  that  with  regard  to  in- 
stinct, we  observe  in  this  class  the 
faculty  most  perfectly  developed;  per- 
haps more  so  than  In  any  other  division 
of  animal  life. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  as  to 
the  exact  means  by  which  such  ulti- 
mate perfection  has  been  arrived  at; 
but  that  it  has  resulted  through  the 
same  system  of  very  gradual  evolu- 
tion, there  can  be  little  doubt 

We  have  now  followed  the  action  and 
ways  of  Instinct  as  manifested  in  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  insects,  and  noted  that 
as  the  scale  descends  the  more  marked 
becomes  the  faculty.  As  intelligence 
decreases  so,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
does  instinct  take  its  place.  There- 
fore, man  as  the  most  intelligent  ani- 
mal possesses  it  least  of  all;  but  still, 
he  is  not  without  a  trace  of  instinct. 
For  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  find 
his  way  out  of  the  forest,  the  man  con- 
tinues at  least  to  walk  instinctively. 
When  once  his  legs  are  set  in  motion 
the  action  becomes  purely  mechanical 
and  unless  deciding  to  accelerate  or  di- 
minish speed,  or  to  stop  altogether,  he 
does  not  think  about  it  at  all:  in  the 
meanwhile  he  is  breathing  without 
knowing  It.  Should  our  wanderer, 
however,  come  to  a  deep  stream,  never 
having  learnt  to  swim,  he  is  for  a  mo- 
ment at  a  loss  and,  in  this  respect,  is 
the  inferior  of  the  dog.  But  on  reflect- 
ing he  surmounts  the  difficulty  by 
throwing  a  pole  across  the  stream  and 
stepping  over  it  The  crash  of  a  fall- 
ing tree  Instantly  brings  the  traveller  to 
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a  standstill  when  at  the  same  time  his 
eyes  close  automatically  (instinctively); 
it  is  all  over  before  be  bas  bad  time 
to  tbink. 

Tbese  are  some  examples  of  instinct— 
inberited  instinct— obtaining  in  man. 
As  intelligence  bas  evolved  instinct,  as 
no  longer  needful,  bas  degenerated  until 
almost  extinct.  However,  it  may  be 
noted  tbat  a  savage  bas  tbis  power 
more  developed  tban  bis  intellectual 
brotber;  and,  in  consequence,  be  would 
bave  a  better  cbance  wben  astray  in  a 
dense  forest  of  finding  bis  way.    But, 

TiM  Monthly  Rtuiam. 


again,  tbe  savage  is  a  long  way  inferior 
to  tbe  pigeon  in  tbis  respect,  tbougb 
possibly  tbat  may  be  because  from  bis 
low  position  be  cannot  see  tbe 
landmarks. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask:  How  does 
a  cuckoo  know  to  place  its  eggs  in  tbe 
nest  of  a  bird  belonging  to  a  different 
species;  and  by  wbat  means  does  tbe 
young  cuckoo  find  its  way  from  Africa 
after  leaving  its  foster-parents  bebind? 
Can  it  be  by  landmarks;  or  is  it  by 
instinct? 

C.  Bingham  Newland. 


SHAKESPEARE,  IBSEN  AND  MR.  BERNARD  SHAW. 


Wbat  is  it  tbat  bas  bappened  of  late 
years  to  tbe  Sbakespearian  drama? 
Tbe  answer  tbat  first  suggests  itself  is: 
**Mr.  Beerbobm  Tree";  and  certainly 
Mr.  Tree  is  not  altogetber  negligible. 
To  substitute  upboistery  for  drama, 
prose  for  poetry,  and  Mr.  Tree  bimself 
for  Sbakespeare*8  wbole  gallery  of  por- 
traits, is  a  feat  not  inconsiderable. 
Tbe  great  actor-manager,  no  doubt,  was 
assisted  by  a  certain  ripeness  in  bis  au- 
dience. He  bad  to  deal  witb  people  al- 
ready averse  from  literature,  and  pre- 
pared by  all  tbe  conditions  of  tbeir  bur- 
ried  and  worried  lives  for  a  form  of 
tragedy  subtly  analogous  to  tbe  panto- 
mime. Still,  bowever  favorable  tbe 
circumstances,  an  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  Mr.  Tree.  Tbe  feat  bas  been  ac- 
complisbed,  and  accomplisbed  by  bis 
genius.  Nor  is  it  likely  tbat  tbe  tbou- 
«ands  wbo  bave  passed  tbrougb  bis 
flcbool  will  ever  again  lapse  into  a  com- 
prebension  of  Sbakespeare. 

Mr.  Beerbobm  Tree,  bowever,  impor- 
tant tbougb  be  be,  is  not  tbe  wbole  an- 
swer to  our  question.  Tbere  is  anotber 
kind  of  audience,  tbat  wbicb  attends  at 
tbe  Court  ratber  tban  at  tbe  Haymarket, 
and  cultivates,  not  Sbakespeare,  but 
Ibsen  and  Mr.  Bernard  Sbaw.      Tbese 


people,  witb  wbom  alone  we  are  at 
present  concerned,  probably  read 
Sbakespeare  in  tbe  original.  Yet  prob- 
ably also,  like  Mr.  Sbaw  bimself,  tbey 
prefer  Mr.  Sbaw's  drama.  Wby? 
Wliat  is  it  tbat  bas  bappened  between 
Sbakespeare^s  time  and  ours?  It  is 
bardly  enougb  to  say  simply  tbat  tbe 
form  of  society  bas  cbanged.  Society, 
it  is  true,  in  tbe  slxteentb  century  was 
more  picturesque  tban  it  is  now;  nobles 
and  kings  were  more  important;  war 
was  more  constant  and  closer  at  tbe 
doors;  tbere  were  more  insecurity,  more 
violence,  more  ungoverned'  passion. 
Sucb  conditions,  no  doubt,  belped  to 
determine  tbe  form  of  tbe  drama.  But 
tbe  mere  cbange  in  conditions  is 
hardly  enougb  to  account  for  tbe  dra- 
matic cbange.  After  all,  if  Sbakespeare 
bad  liked,  be  could  bave  written  in 
prose.  He  could  bave  made  Doll  Tear- 
sheets  and  Pistol,  instead  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  Hamlet,  tbe  central  figures  of 
bis  plays.  Wby  didn't  be?  And  again, 
wby  did  not  Ibsen  put  on  tbe  stage  Na- 
poleon or  Garibaldi,  instead  of  Hialmar 
Ekdal  and  Hedda  Gabler? 

Sbakespeare,  it  may  be  suggested, 
was  a  poet,  and  Ibsen  was  not.  But 
tbat  is  not  true.      Ibsen  was  a  poet. 
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though  certainly  not  of  tbe  calibre  of 
Shakespeare.  The  interesting  thing 
about  him  is  precisely  that  having  be- 
gun with  poetic  drama  of  the  Shake- 
spearian type,  he  passed,  through  Brand 
and  Peer  Qynt,  to  his  amazing  prose- 
dramas  of  modern  life.  Yet,  even  in 
these,  the  poet  in  him  is  always  peep- 
ing through,  threatening  to  transform 
his  drawing-rooms  into  castles  and  sor- 
cerers' caves,  and  his  middle-class  men 
and  women  into  wizards,  witches,  and 
ghosts.  That  there  was  something 
driving  this  poet  into  the  drama  called 
realistic,  is  precisely  the  poini  in  which 
we  are  interested. 

Perhaps  the  key  may  seem  to  be 
given  in  the  word  "realistic."  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  maintains  that  Shake- 
speare could  not,  or  would  not,  grapple 
with  reality.  In  the  last  resort,  he  in- 
sists, he  ran  away  from  it,  and  poeti- 
cized; whereas  Ibsen  faced  the  truth. 
But  this  is  to  beg  the  question  about 
reality.  Not  that  I  complain  of  any 
man  for  begging  the  question;  I  merely 
insist  on  my  right  to  beg  it  myself  in 
my  Own  way.  People  call  those  things, 
and  that  view  of  things,  real,  with 
which  they  are  most  conversant.  Some 
people  see  one  thing  and  some 
another;  and  all  see  what  they 
see  through  different  temperamental 
glasses.  Shakespeare  saw  the  world, 
broadly,  as  -^schylus  saw  it  He  saw 
Man  more  than  human  set  against  a 
background  of  storm.  He  saw  him 
great  and  heroic,  but  in  the  grip  of 
Something  greater  than  himself.  What 
that  Something  was  to  him,  a  Fate  or 
a  Providence,  a  Power  good  or  indif- 
ferent or  bad,  is,  and  will  always  be, 
matter  of  controversy.  But,  In  any 
case,  he  saw  Man  over  against  the  uni- 
verse; and,  for  that  reason,  he  In- 
stinctively selected  types  and  charac- 
ters where  that  antagonism  is  most  viv- 
idly presented.  He  could,  of  course, 
and  he  did,  with  his  inexhaustible 
knowledge  and  sympathy,  create  any 


kind  of  person  in  any  kind  of  situation— 
a  FalstafT  or  a  Dame  Quickly  as  read- 
ily as  a  Richard  the  Second  or  an  An- 
thony. But  when  he  writes  tragedy,  he 
turns  to  great  men  in  great  positions. 
Why?  Because  there  is  presented,  in 
the  most  striking;  form,  the  issue  be- 
tween Man  and  the  Universe.  To  say 
that  this  is  not  reality,  is  confusion  or 
ignorance.  True,  It  is  not  the  reality 
with  which  most  people  are  conversant 
in  their  daily  life.  But  then,  don't 
they  wish  it  were!  Besides,  that  is  not 
the  point.  Men  are  more  than  they 
are.  Great  actions  and  great  sufter- 
Ings  appeal  to  them,  not  merely  as  a 
spectacle,  but  as  a  challenge.  There 
need  be  no  sophistication  in  this,  no 
sense  of  vicarious  virtue.  They  are 
not  heroes;  but  they  are  heroes  In  em- 
bryo. And,  even  if  a  hero  had  never 
existed—a  preposterous  opinion  only 
held  by  valets— it  might  be  urged,  with- 
out paradox,  that  the  hero  is  more  real 
than  any  one  who  has  existed. 

If  then  our  more  intelligent  and  gifted 
dramatists  have  turned  away  from 
Shakespearlait  tragedy,  there  must  be 
some  reason  other  than  the  quest  for 
Reality.  The  reason,  I  believe,  is,  that 
they  have  a  different  vision  of  life,  de- 
termined by  the  circumstances  of  our 
age.  What  that  vision  is,  one  may 
gather  from  the  development  of  Ibsen's 
drama.  He  began,  as  we  have  no- 
ticed, with  Shakespearian  tragedy,  the 
great  man  and  the  great  crisis.  Em- 
peror and  QaUlean,  for  example.  Is  a 
world-tragedy,  on  the  scale  of  Julius 
C(Bsar  or  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But  al- 
ready, it  is  clear,  the  dramatist  Is  pre- 
occupied with  a  problem,  the  problem 
of  will.  '*l8  my  hero  sound?"  he  seems 
to  be  asking.  And  the  question  grows 
more  and  more  urgent,  until  it  becomes 
an  obsession.  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  are 
sermons  on  the  text:  **He  that  would 
save  his  life  must  lose  it."  Brand 
throws  away  the  world  to  save  his  own 
soul;   Peer  Gynt,   because   he  has   no 
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soul,  cauuot  even  win  the  world.  In 
these  dramas,  and  in  all  his  later  work, 
the  poet  is  fascinated  by  the  problem 
of  the  sick  will.  It  is  as  though  Shake- 
speare had  become  so  possessed  by  the 
idea  of  Hamlet,  that  he  could  no 
longer  conceive  any  other  type.  In  all 
Ibseu*s  later  plays,  there  is  hardly,  I 
think,  a  man—there  are  several  women 
—who  is  not  divided  against  himself. 
But  the  problem  of  the  sick  will  is 
bound  up  with  the  problem  of  society; 
and  upon  society  Ibsen  fastens,  as  a 
pathologist  upon  a  disease.  Business, 
professions,  marriage— he  finds  a  taint 
in  everything.  **The  ship,"  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  ''carries  a  corpse  in 
the  hold."  Living  men  are  haunted  by 
ghosts.  Dead  ideas,  dead  habits,  dead 
institutions,  overlie  and  smother  the 
free  souL  Or,  in  another  of  his  meta- 
phors, the  modem  man  is  like  a  wild 
duck  shot  in  the  wing,  who  has  dived 
down  and  ''bitten  itself  fast  in  the 
sea  weed."  Such  men  are  not  heroes; 
they  do  not  confront  Fate;  they  are  not 
even  aware  of  Fate,  unless  it  be  in  the 
form  of  hereditary  disease.  They  can- 
not stir  the  ocean-roll  of  verse,  or  kin- 
dle it  with  the  light  pf  rhetoric.  They 
speak  as  we  spneak,  live  as  we  live,  in 
rooms  and  streets  and  churches  and 
conventicles.  That  Ibsen  has  shown 
them  living  so,  with  such  consummate 
art,  is  his  title  to  fame  as  a  dramatist 
No  plays  hold  a  modern  audience  as 
these  do.  Tliey  hold  it  as  dramas;  but 
they  hold  it  also  as  problem-plays. 
Sick  men  and  women  are  there,  con- 
templating their  own  sick  world.  And 
they  leave  the  theatre,  not  indeed 
purged  by  pity  and  fear"— that  is  the 
work  of  the  poetic  drama— but  racked 
with  8eIf-(]uestioning,  tortured  with  re- 
gret, perplexed,  despairing,  or  enraged. 
Now,  that  the  development  exempli- 
fied by  Ibsen  is  not  peculiar  to  him, 
seems  to  be  shown  by  the  general  trend 
of  the  best  modem  drama.  Witness, 
for  example,  Sudermann  in  Germany 


and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  England. 
This  kind  of  drama  soinehow  belongs 
to  this  age.  Just  as  Socialism  does;  and 
for  the  same  reason.  There  is  a  very 
general,  very  profound  and  constantly 
increasing  sense,  that  our  social  institu- 
tions are  wrong;  and  this  sense  is  pre- 
occupying all  our  best  intelligence. 
There  was  no  such  sense  in  the  age  of 
Shakespeare,  nor  in  the  age  of  JEschy- 
lus.  Both  those  poets,  indeed,  give 
abundant  expression  to  a  sense  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty  in  the  world.  But 
this  is  part  of  their  general  sense  of  the 
Tragic.  They  conceive  it  as  Fate,  or 
as  individual  guilt;  but  the  modem 
dramatist  conceives  it  as  social  evil. 
He  sees  man  involved  in  injustice,  of 
which  he  is  himself  the  author.  He 
sees  him  the  creator  and  perpetuator  of 
the  very  system  by  which  he  is  de- 
stroyed. He  sees  him  vicious,  not 
guilty;  contemptible,  not  sublime.  Piti- 
ful victims  and  mean  oppressors  creep 
across  the  stage.  Strength  disgusts; 
weakness  exasperates.  Men  and 
women  are  cracked  and  flawed,  like 
the  system  in  which  they  live.  They 
make  it;  and  It  mars  them.  Drama 
of  this  kind  is  revolutionary.  It  leaves 
a  man  saying,  not:  "How  tragic,  and 
yet  how  great,  is  Man";  but:  "How 
mean  and  how  intolerable  is  Society!" 
It  is,  of  course,  just  because  Ibsen  is 
revolutionary  that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
places  him  among  the  prophets,  along 
with  Bunyan,  and  Hogarth,  and  Blake, 
and  Nietzsche.  But  he  can  hardly  de- 
serve a  place  among  these  if  his  work 
be  simply  negative.  A  prophet  is  a 
prophet,  not  by  what  he  denounces, 
but  by  what  he  affirms.  What  then 
does  Ibsen  affirm?  Does  he  affirm  any- 
thing? His  ideal,  of  course,  is  the  free 
man  with  the  sound  will.  But  does  he 
believe  in  this  ideal,  and  make  us  be- 
lieve in  it,  as  a  thing  not  only  desirable 
but  possible,  nay,  necessary?  Has  he 
faith  in  Man?  On  that  question,  I  sup- 
pose, his  claim  to  be  a  philosopher,  in 
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Mr.  Shaw's  sense,  must  turn.  Differ- 
ent pe(H)le,  perhaps,  will  answer  it  dif- 
ferently. But,  for  my  own  part,  what 
I  feel  in  Ibsen  is  a  progressive  disillu- 
sionment The  Wild  Duck  and  WJien  We 
Dead  Awaken  are  Mephistophellan  com- 
mentaries on  Brand  and  The  Master 
Builder,  More  and  more  the  plays 
seem  to  become  pathological  demon- 
strations; less  and'  less  a  challenge  to 
healthy  life.  The  high  mountains  lur- 
ing us  in  the  background  dissolve  in  the 
universal  illusion.  Man  is  a  mean  crea- 
ture, with  a  broken  will.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  last  message  of  this 
poet 

It  is  otherwise  with  Shakespeare. 
Him  Mr.  Shaw  will  not  count  among 
the  prophets,  for  reasons  which  I  ap- 
preciate. I  am  inclined  to  agree  that 
he  had  no  positive  view  of  the  world; 
that,  in  many  of  his  moods,  **he  saw  no 
sense  in  living  at  all."  But  I  deny  that 
that  is  the  effect  produced  by  his  trag- 
edies. On  the  contrary,  even  those  in 
which  the  tragedy  is  most  unredeemed, 
even  Lear,  and  Hamlet,  and  Othello, 
leave  one  with  a  sense  of  the  tremen- 
dous worth-whileness  of  life.  "Yet  do 
I  not  repent  me:**  it  is  the  characters  of 
Shakespeare,  not  of  Ibsen,  that  one  can 
imagine  using  those  great  words.  His 
tragedies  do  somehow  deliver,  and 
elate,  and  inspire.  Why?  Not  because 
be  has  shown  us  a  purpose  in  the 
world;  but  because  he  has  shown  us 
Man  "noble  in  reason,  infinite  in  fac- 
ulty-, in  form  and  moving  express  and 
The  IndependftBt  Review. 


admirable,  in  action  like  an  angel,  in 
apprehension  like  a  god;**  and  has  hung 
above  and  about  him  "this  brave  o*er- 
hanglng  firmament,  this  majestical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fire.'*  It  is  not  he, 
it  is  Ibsen,  who  reduces  Man  to  a 
"quintessence  of  dust,"  and  Heaven  to 
"a  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors.'* 
After  seeing  Othello,  we  feel:  "So  it 
was,  and  so  it  is  well  that  it  was**; 
after  seeing  The  Wild  Duck,  we  feel: 
"Would  that  it  had  never  been!** 

All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  religion,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Shaw  us^  the  word.  I  can 
imagine  a  greater  than  Shakespeare 
seeing  all  he  saw,  and  yet  seeing  a  pur- 
pose and  meaning  In  the  world.  But  I 
know,  and  need  not  Imagine,  so  many 
lesser  men  who  have  seen  a  purpose  so 
Inadequate.  Shakespeare  could  never 
have  been  contented  with  the  religion 
of  Dante,  still  less  with  that  of  Bun- 
yan.  or  of  Nietzsche.  Ought  he  to 
have  found  a  religion  that  would  have 
been  greater  than  theirs,  in  proportion 
as  his  vision  was  wider  and  deeper? 
Such  "oughts**  do  not  help  us.  Shake- 
speare was  a  poet,  not  a  prophet  But 
what  a  poet!  We  need  not  complain 
that  our  modern  dramatists  are  not 
poets  too.  But  neither  need  we  count 
it  to  them  as  a  merit  Their  drama  is 
social  criticism;  and  we  need  social 
criticism.  But  we  need  poetry  too; 
and  without  it  we  shall  not  make  much 
of  the  new  society  to  which  we  are 
moving. 

G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 
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The  curtain  is  finally  rung  down  on  the 
most  poignant  melodrama  of  our  times, 
and  Major  Dreyfus  and  General  Pic- 
quart  bave  reaped  the  reward  of  suffer- 
ing and  constancy.    "La  y^rit^  est  en 
marche,   rlen  ne  rarrCtera,"  proclaimed 
and  predicted  Zola.      His  words  have 
come  inevitably  true,  and  in  their  tri- 
umph   the    dead   have    a    share    even 
greater  than  the  living.    A  regenerated 
France"  accepts  with  placidity  and  re- 
lief  a   verdict  that   seven   years    ago 
might  have  plunged  her  into  civil  war; 
and  a  case  which  touched  some  of  the 
deepest  problems  of  human  government, 
divided  a  great  nation  for  many  years 
Into  fierce  and  irreconcilable  sections, 
and  enthralled  the  minds  and  rasped 
the    conscience    of    the    entire    outer 
world,  comes  tranquilly  to  an  end.     It 
is  doubtful  whether  we  in  England  ever 
really   understood  the  Dreyfus  aftair. 
Some  features  of  it  we  grasped  perhaps 
more  clearly  and  quickly  than  did  the 
French  themselves,  and  their  inability 
to  share  our  standpoint  seemed  to  us 
something  more  malign  than  the  mere 
madness  of  perversity.      There  is  no 
need   to   linger  on  all  that  was   said 
against  France  and  the  French  charac- 
ter, and  the  French  army  and  Judiciary 
by  English  commentators  whose  ardent 
insularity  was  at  once  embittered  and 
redeemed  by  an  outraged  sense  of  Jus- 
tice.      It   was   for   most   Englishmen 
enough    that    a    man    had    been    con- 
demned on  evidence  and  by  methods 
that  looked  like  a  revival  of  Star  Cham- 
ber procedure.      The  personal  tragedy 
absorbed  them;  in  the  political  intrigues 
that  revolved  around  it  they  were  less 
concerned;  and  to  the  momentous  con- 
fiict  of  ideas  of  which  it  became  the 
symbol  they  remained  throughout  quite 
singularly   indifterent  and  impervious. 

Dreyfus  and  the  horror  of  his  fate  they 


could  and  did  sympathize  with  in  a 
deep  fanaticism  of  partisanship;  but  the 
Dreyfu*  afTair  and  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  political  psychology  it  raised 
remained,  and  probably  still  remain,  to 
most  Englishmen  a  chaotic  and  unintel- 
ligible puzzle.  It  was  characteristic  of 
them  and  of  their  strong  passion  for  in- 
dividual Justice  that  the  man  from  first 
to  last  was  the  pre-eminent  issue.  It 
was  not  less  characteristic  of  the 
French  that  Dreyfus  himself  should 
soon  be  swallowed  up  in  the  contro- 
versy that  raged  around  him,  or  should 
hold  bis  own  in  it  merely  as  a  battle- 
ground for  prejudices,  principles,  ideas, 
and  inveterate  instincts  to  contend  on. 
The  attitude  of  each  people  was  a  faith- 
ful reflection  of  its  national  tempera- 
ment, and  neither  could  wholly  appre- 
ciate the  other's  point  of  view.  There 
was  nothing  more  difficult  for  English- 
men to  understand  in  the  Dreyfus  af- 
fair than  why  the  French  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  There  was  nothing  more 
bewildering  to  the  French  th^  the  fail- 
ure of  other  nations  to  put  themselves 
in  their  place. 

"I  would  rather,"  said  Goethe,  "en- 
dure an  injustice  than  see  a  disorderly 
act  committed."  It  was  between  those 
who  accepted  and  those  who  opposed 
this  principle  that  the  struggle  to  which 
Dreyfus  gave  his  name  was  at  first 
most  bitterly  sustained.  Order  seemed, 
ranged  on  one  side,  Justice  on  the 
other,  and  France  had  suddenly  to 
make  her  choice.  Order  included,  or 
appeared  to  include,  everything  that  a 
Frenchman  held  dear— the  honor  of  the 
army,  which  to  a  degree  we  cannot 
realize  is  the  honor  of  tiie  nation  and 
of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  nation, 
Internal  peace,  the  pressing  necessities 
of  national  defence,  the  very  existence 
of  the  Republic.    It  was  inevitable  that 
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teus  of  thousands  should  invoke  the 
safety  of  the  State  as  the  supreme  law, 
and  declare  that  the  interests  of  one 
man  co^ld  not  require  the  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  of  all.  The  resultant  con- 
flict was  the  most  harrowing  of  all 
struggles  in  which  a  democracy  <*an 
engage,  it  was  a  conflict  not  merely  of 
opinions,  interests,  or  even  instincts, 
but  of  fundamental  duties.  Patriotism, 
the  highest  expediency,  the  love  of  flag 
and  fathedand,  and  a  Jealous  care  for 
the  prestige  and  efficiency  of  that  great 
institution  which  is  a  monument  of  na- 
tional renunciation  combined  with  a 
hundred  less  worldly  motives  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  justice.  Nor  were  these 
the  only  factors  in  the  combat.  De- 
veloping from  them  came  another  and 
wider  conflict  between  forces  that  have 
vibrated  throughout  French  history, 
and  have  rendered  it  the  most  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  of  all  national 
annals.  With  a  reverence  for  authority 
derived  from  her  Latin  past,  and  still 
pervading  her  Catholicism  and  her  mili- 
tary and  civil  organization,  France  has 
unceasingly  combined  a  spirit  of  free 
inquiry,  of  independent  and  rationalis- 
tic interpretation,  of  prog^ress  by  revo- 
lution. The  Dreyfus  affair  flung  these 
tendencies  into  deadly  antagonism. 
Even  those  who  were  brought  to  admit 
that  justice  must  be  preferred  to  order 
maintained  that  the  admission  had  no 
reference  to  the  prisoner  on  Devil's 
Island,  that  he  was  not  innocent,  that 
seven  officers  had  condemned  him, 
that  five  ministers  of  war  had  succes- 
sively pronounced  him  guilty,  and  that 
their  words  and  verdicts  were  to  be 
implicitly  trusted.  Thus  the  struggle 
broadened  out  into  a  convulsive  con- 
flict between  authority  and  the  spirit 
of  free  imiuiry.  It  was  the  old  reli- 
gious issue  fought  out  anew  on  a  secu- 
lar battlefield.  In  England  we  have 
never  been  tried  by  such  an  issue  un- 
der circumstances  that  in  any  way 
parallel  those  of  France,  and  there  was 


something  not  wholly  generous  in  our 
reproaches  when  France  for  a  moment 
quailed  before  it  Everything  that 
could  distract  and  terrify  the  mind  and 
nerves  of  the  Republic  and  becloud  its 
judgment  —  a  venomous  outburst  of 
anti-semitism,  militarism  scarcely  less 
subversive  than  in  Boulanger's  day, 
clericalism  and  royalism  fomenting 
every  discord,  and  chauvinism  preying 
upon  the  popular  suspicions  and  unrest 
—contributed  to  the  dethronement  of 
reason  and  the  installation  of  blind  and 
furious  passion. 

Yet  through  that  terrible  ordeal 
France  has  forced  a  wayward  but  tri- 
umphant path.  She  is  stronger  and 
not  weaker  for  the  Dreyfus  affair.  She 
has  passed  through  a  crisis  that  tor- 
tured men*s  hearts  and  consciences  not 
indeed  unscathed  but  with  firmer  fibre, 
a  greater  knowledege  of  herself,  some 
reasons  for  shame  and  many  more  for 
pride.  In  nearly  everything  that  makes 
for  national  well-being  the  France  of 
19CM>  is  incomparably  l>etter  off  than  the 
France  of  1894.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
court-martial  the  country  was  betray- 
ing the  exhaustion  of  its  gallant  recon- 
struction. A  profound  lassitude  and 
pessimism  had  i>enetrated  the  national 
mind.  The  Panama  scandals  had 
strained  all  but  the  most  robust  faith 
in  the  Republican  theory.  The  soul  of 
France,  one  might  have  said,  was  dor- 
mant, if  not  dying.  The  national  deca- 
dence was  accepted  as  a  clear  If  curi- 
ous fact,  just  worth  the  trouble  of  ana- 
lyzing and  tracing  back  to  this  cause 
and  to  that  The  smiling  genius  of  the 
land  had  passed,  it  seemed,  into  a  total 
eclipse  of  hopelessness.  Sincerity,  ear- 
nestness, originality  had  all  perished. 
It  was  a  time  when  France  from  sheer 
ennui  might  have  welcomed  a  pre- 
tender. There  came,  instead,  the  Drey- 
fus affair,  probing  and  stirring  the  most 
heedless  conscience,  hurling  men 
against  naked  realities,  shattering  par- 
ties, raising  everywhere  the  extremes  of 
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fratricidal  strife,  but  energizing  the  na- 
tional character  with  a  new  will  and 
steadfastness,  and  evoking  the  display 
of  the  most  heroic  as  well  as  the  basest 
qualities.  The  Dreyfus  affair  brought 
to  a  sudden  bead  almost  all  the  ills 
from     which     the     country     suffered. 


Thanks  to  its  rough  and  radical  surgery' 
she  was  able  after  a  supreme  struggle 
to  throw  them  off.  The  ordeal  wrought 
many  changes  in  internal  politics  and 
external  relations,  but  the  greatest 
change  of  all  was  in  the  moral  tone  and 
conscience  of  France. 


THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  DUMA. 


The  Russian  Girondins  hare  fallen. 
The  moderate  majority  In  the  Duma, 
who  have  hitherto  displayed  great  self- 
control,  and  who,  it  is  well  understood, 
would  have  furnished  a  competent  Min- 
istry if  the  Court  would  have  promised 
them  its  sincere  support,  have  at  length 
irritated  the  reactionaries  into  action 
which,  though  legal  in  form,  in  practice 
involves  a  coup  d'etat.  The  Czar  in  his 
Ukase  dissolving  the  Duma  states  that 
the  Deputies  have  ''strayed  into  spheres 
beyond  their  competence,"  and  blames 
them  for  making  inquiries  into  the  acts 
of  local  authorities— who,  it  would 
seem,  are  not  even  to  be  censured  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people— and 
for  ''making  comments"  upon  the  im- 
perfections of  fundamental  laws. 
Nicholas  II.,  it  is  clear,  does  not  even 
comprehend  what  representatives  are 
for.  There  is,  however,  another  story 
in  circulation  which  is  at  least  more 
probable  than  the  one  shadowed  forth 
in  the  Ukase.  The  Duma  might  liave 
gone  on  talking  with  impunity  but  that 
the  great  officers  atj  headquarters  dis- 
covered that  the  soldiers  were  begin- 
ning to  attend  to  its  talk,  and  that  in 
consequence  there  was  an  increasing 
readiness  to  mutiny  against  grievances, 
and  to  refuse  in  many  cases  to  fire 
upon  unarmed  "rebels."  Even  the 
Cossacks  were  beginning  to  think  that 
obedience  could  be  stretched  too  far, 
so  much  so  that  a  special  garrison  was 
despatched  to  the  Cossack  centre,  Tag- 
anrog.    The    same    officers    perceived 


that  the  peasants  were  hoping  every- 
thing from  the  Duma,  and  feared  that 
if  time  were  allowed,  the  recruits,  who 
come  in  large  proportion  from  among 
the  peasantry,  would  all  show  them- 
selves disaffected.  They  therefore  rep- 
resented to  the  Czar  that  if  the  au- 
tocracy were  to  be  preserved  the  Duma 
must  be  dissolved  at  once.  It  is  prob- 
able, also,  though  not  yet  certain,  that 
these  representations  were  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  who  had 
Just  escaped  asmissination  on  his  rail- 
way journey  from  Paris,  and  who  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  reactionary  as 
well  as  the  most  determined  of  his 
nephew's  immediate  circle.  The  stroke 
was  therefore  struck;  the  Tauris  Pal- 
ace, where  the  Duma  sat,  was  occu- 
pied by  troops;  and  the  Deputies  re- 
tired, a  few  of  them  to  the  districts 
which  elected  them,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion to  Viborg,  in  Finland,  whence  they 
issued  u  Proclamation  which  is  un- 
doubtedly an  open  incitement  to  revolu- 
tion. They  call  upon  all  Russia  not 
only  to  support  the  Duma,  without 
which,  they  say,  no  legislation  can  be 
legal,  but  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes 
and  the  regular  demands  for  recruits. 
The  former  device  is  rather  futile,  for 
the  Rusdjan  Government  can  issue  pa- 
per to  an  Unlimited  extent;  and  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  carried  out  unless  over 
the  vast  extent  of  Russia  unarmed  men 
are  prepared  to  risk  encounters  with 
the  soldiery.     Both,  iK)wever,  signify  a 
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call  to  the  people,  If  they  desire  free- 
dom, to  defy  the  Czar.  The  Revolutioa 
Is,  In  fact,  officially  proclaimed. 

Whether  it  can  "march"  wholly  de- 
pends—we must  say  It  again,  though  it 
is  for  the  hundredth  time— upon  the 
temper  of  the  troops,  and  upon  this 
subject  evidence  is  extraordinarily  con- 
flicting. The  War  Office  evidently  be- 
lieves that  if  some  of  the  barrack  griev- 
ances of  the  men  are  removed,  more  es- 
pecially their  insufficient  supply  of  food, 
the  soldiers  will,  in  the  last  resort,  de- 
clare for  the  autocracy.  They  have 
good  arguments  on  their  side.  Among 
all  soldiers  the  necessity  of  discipline 
is  admitted,  and  the  severities  of  disci- 
pline are  condoned  as  regrettable  but 
unavoidable  incidents  of  the  military 
career.  And  the  soldiers  are  few  who 
can  bear  to  be  attacked  by  mobs,  even 
of  their  own  countrymen,  without  re- 
sorting to  the  arms  which,  as  they 
know,  will  at  once  ensure  their  own 
safety  and  manifest  their  own  supe- 
riority. On  the  other  hand,  in  Russia 
the  soldiers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cossacks,  are,  even  in  cities,  unusually 
sensitive  to  the  popular  hatred,  and  in 
the  country  districts  share  the  strong- 
est feeling  of  those  who  are  expected 
to  rise  in  insurrection.  They,  too, 
think  that  the  land  belongs  to  them, 
and  that  to  shoot  down  their  brothers 
for  claiming  the  land  is  definitely  an 
oppression.  There  is,  therefore,  serious 
fear  of  an  agrarian  movement,  which 
may  Include  a  great  military  mutiny, 
and  result  either  in  an  efTort  to  change 
the  dynasty,  and  with  it  the  Court 
policy,  or  to  re-establish  the  Duma, 
which  thus  re-established  by  the  sword 
must  become  a  Convention;  or  If  the 
barracks,  in  Marshal  MacMahon's 
phrase,  "fire  upon  the  barracks,"  in  a 
civil  war,  the  end  of  which  will  depend, 
like  the  end  of  all  wars,  upon  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  contending 
forces  and  the  genius  of  their  leaders, 
who  as  yet  are  hidden  from  the  sight 


of  men.  The  Russian  Army  has  no 
SuvorofT,  Indeed  no  successful  genetal 
of  any  kind,  who  might  bind  the  sol- 
diers by  personal  loyalty  to  himself, 
and  no  Cromwell  or  soldier  who  could 
lead  a  rebel  force  to  victory.  That  ster- 
ility of  dominant  capacity  which  is  the 
marked  feature  of  the  Russian  bureau- 
cracy extends  also  to  its  opponents.  In 
any  one  of  the  three  contingencies  the 
loss  to  Russia  must  be  frightful,  for  In 
so  vast  a  country  a  hostile  people  can- 
not be  rapidly  put  down,  and  unless  the 
revolution  can  be  rapidly  put  down  so- 
ciety must  for  a  time  go  utterly  to 
pieces.  The  landlord  cannot  be  made 
safe,  the  Empire  as  an  Empire  cannot 
be  made  mobile,  and  the  Treasury  can- 
not be  refilled.  The  external  world  will 
not  go  on  lending  millions  except  on 
ruinous  terms,  internal  commerce 
must  be  suspended,  ^nd  the  mere  de- 
struction of  property  which  results 
from  universal  disorder  must  destroy, 
or  at  least  suspend,  all  the  sources  of 
prosperity.  The  appearance  of  a  man 
of  genius  on  either  side  may,  of  course, 
falsify  all  predictions;  but  at  present 
the  appearances  point  to  anarchy  In  the 
near  future;  and  the  European  world, 
not  only  in  Russia,  but  everywhere,  is 
suffering  from  a  general,  though,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  temporary,  flood  of  medi- 
ocrity. The  rocks  are  covered  by  the 
advancing  flood  and  the  mud  throws  up 
nothing  that  is  well  above  the  surface. 
There  remains  a  contingency  which 
must  be  considered.  If  possible,  by  the 
light  of  reason  rather  than  of  either 
panic  or  prejudice.  It  is  quite  clear, 
as  many  well-informed  persons  believe, 
that  if  the  Revolution  shows  symptoms 
of  winning,  the  Romanoffs,  like  the 
Bourbons,  will  summon  the  foreigner 
to  their  aid,  and  that  William  II.,  like 
his  ancestor,  may  think  it  his  duty  to 
intervene.  We  cast  aside  all  rumors 
as  to  arrangements  already  made,  and 
rely  for  an  ad  interim  judgment  only 
upon  patent  political  facts.      So  far  as 
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we  can  see,  if  Russian  Poland  rises  tlie 
German  Bmperor  not  only  may,   but 
must  intervene.      He  cannot  allow  a 
movement  to  succeed  which  might  cost 
him  great  provinces,  even  if  it  did  not 
provoke  into  action  all  the  revolution- 
ary elements  in  his  own  States.     The 
three  Powers  which  partitioned  Poland 
must  continue  to  hold  down  Poland,  or 
confess  themselves  defeated  by  a  race 
which  for  a  hundred  years  has  been 
taught  to   see   in  revolution   its   only 
hope  of  independence.     As  far  as  the 
Vistula,  therefore,  in  the  supposed  con- 
tingency—that is,   in  the  case  of  the 
Revolution  winning  in  the  struggle— we 
expect     Oerman      intervention.      The 
really   doubtful   point   is   whether  the 
German   Emperor  will  cross  the  Vis- 
tula.   The  decision   will  depend  upon 
himself,  for  his  Army  will  undoubtedly 
obey  his  orders,  and,  indeed,  will  be  in 
motion  before  it  has  time  to  deliberate 
whether  those  orders  are  acceptable  or 
not;  but  his  policy  is  extremely  difficult 
to  predict.    On  the  one  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Poland  is  by  itself  a  most  serious 
effort,  and  one  which,  owing  to  tradi- 
tion  as   well   as   other   easily    visible 
causes,  may  produce  terrible  agitation 
in  France.     It  may  be  taken  as  certain, 
too,  that  the  opinion  of  the  masses  in 
Germany  is  not  favorable  to  the  Ro- 
manoffs, and  will  be  greatly  outraged 
by  an  expenditure  of  German  life  and 
treasure  in  order  to  restore  their  au- 
tocracy.   William    II.   understands   his 
The  Spectator. 


epoch,  and  will  not,  we  are  satisfied, 
feel  willing  to  bring  upon  himself  the 
hostility  of  the  Liberals  throughout  Eu- 
rope.    Powerful  as  he  is,  and  strong  as 
is  the  discipline  of  his  Army,  he  has 
to  deal  with  a  vast  mass  of  Socialist 
opinion,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
cited past  all  ordinary   means  of   re- 
pression  by   sympathy   with   a   great, 
and,  on  the  hypothesis,  successful,  peas- 
ant uprising.  The  Emperor  is  not  an 
incautious  man,  and  may  well  be  in- 
clined to  limit  his  action  to  Poland,  or 
perhaps  to  Poland  and   the  southern 
Baltic  Provinces.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Emperor  William  is  a  near  kinsman 
of  the  Romanoffs;  he  sincerely  believes 
In  "the  Monarchic  principle";  and  the 
spectacle  of  an  army  defeated  by  peas- 
ants, or  of  a  civil  war  within  the  ranks, 
must  be  to  him  almost  past  endurance. 
It  is  useless  in  such  circumstances  to 
predict,  but  intervention  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  dangerous  possi- 
bilities  resulting   from    the    unrest   in 
Russia,  the  danger  being  all  the  greater 
because  it  is  most  improbable  that  the 
Hapsburgs  will  suffer  themselves  to  be 
dragged  at  the  heels  of  the  Hohenzoi- 
lerns    into    an    adventure    which    can 
hardly  by  any  possibility  benefit  them- 
selves.   Galicia  is  not  a  province  which 
will   risk    untold    misery   in   order    to 
swell  a  Polish  revolt.     The  easy-going 
despotism    there   has   ever   since   1849 
been  found   by  Poles  much  more  en- 
durable than  the  scientific  rigidity  of 
the  Prussian  system. 


THE  IMPATIENT  ANGLER. 


That  "undervaluer  of  money,"  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  the  Provost  of  Eton, 
would  speak  of  angling  as  a  moderator 
of  passions  and  a  calmer  of  unquiet 
thoughts.  Walton  knew  him  well,  and 
in  a  charming  touch  or  two  of  friend- 


ship tells  us  how  his  '*forraign  imploy- 
ments  in  the  service  of  this  Nation" 
and  choice  gifts  of  mind  and  character 
made  his  company  esteemed  as  one  of 
the  delights  of  mankind.  Wotton  for 
his  part  painted  a  picture  of  Walton  in 
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the     kind     of  color     that     lasts     for 
even- 
There  stood   my  Friend   with  patient 

Skill, 
Attending  of  his  trembling  Quill. 

So  angling  was  given  the  character  of 
the  soothing,  the  quiet  pursuit  ideal 
pastime  for  gentle,  above  all  for  pa- 
tient, folk:  and  nothing  can  ever  per- 
suade people  to  the  contrary,  To  be 
an  angler,  no  matter  what  the  branch 
of  angling,  you  must  be  of  an  exceed- 
ingly patient  disposition.  Just  content 
to  sit  for  hours  on  the  bank  or  in  a 
boat  waiting  for  a  nibble—this  is  the 
notion. 

There  are  branches  in  angling  of 
which  this  picture  of  a  fisher  is  a 
true  likeness,  as  good  of  many  a  fisher 
to-day  as  it  was  of  Walton  or  Wotton— 
of  Cotton,  one  is  not  quite  so  sure,  for 
about  him  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
high  spirit  and  dash  of  cavalier  youth 
that  does  not  quite  accord  with  these 
qualities.  But  there  are  other  ways 
of  angling  which  we  really  cannot 
honestly  associate  with  this  contem- 
plative calm  that  Wotton  would  seem 
to  have  claimed  for  the  whole  art.  Can 
we  claim  it  for  salmon  fishing?  It  is 
indeed  doubtful  whether  the  salmon 
angler  Is  usually  of  the  Wotton  tem- 
perament Going  over  In  thought  keen 
salmon  fishers  we  know,  are  patience 
and  calm  and  gentleness  exactly  the 
qualities  in  them  that  stand  out?  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  angling  stories  are 
glorious.  There  is  one  he  can  tell 
about  an  original  named  Brownie  of  the 
Tyne  which  one  cannot  forget:  how 
Brownie  would  house  and  button  away 
his  prodigiously  long  Piccadilly  weep- 
ers under  his  coat  whilst  he  was  an- 
gling; but  once  when  he  was  engaged 
with  a  lively  salmon,  one  of  them  es- 
caped, was  caught  in  the  revolving 
handle  of  the  reel,  and  wound  up 
tightly  to  his  cheek.  The  salmon  in 
the  end  was  killed,   but  the  whisker 


had  to  be  shorn  oft  close  ere  man  and 
fish  were  fairly  parted.  People  who 
have  felt  the  grand  rush  and  vibration 
of  a  running  salmon,  and  who  know 
what  it  is  by  accident  to  touch  the 
line  then,  can  appreciate  the  awful 
plight  of  that  man.  But  as  to  the  pa- 
tience question.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
can  tell  a  still  richer  tale  of  Randolph 
Churchill  as  salmon  angler;  of  how, 
crost  by  the  gillie  and  smashed  by  the 
great  salmon,  he  fiung  away  his  rod  in 
a  towering  rage.  Patience,  peace  and 
contemplation— one  sometimes  wonders 
whether,  after  all.  they  are  char- 
acteristic of  any  style  of  fiy-fish- 
Ing  for  salmon  or  trout,  outside  the  re- 
gion of  tradition.  In  dry-fiy  fishing  for 
trout  In  chalk  and  limestone  waters 
patience  hardly  comes  In.  save  In  the 
large  sense  of  suffering.  This  fishing 
Is  In  truth  Just  a  passion  among  those 
who  practise  It  very  keenly.  It  ab- 
sorbs and  rules  them.  It  Is  "modera- 
tor of  passions*'  In  this— being  itself  a 
master  passion  It  makes  the  man  for- 
get for  the  time  all  other  passions.  "A 
dlvertlon  of  sadnesse,'*  Wotton  also 
called  angling;  the  dry-fiy  Is  this  so  far 
as  all  outside  cares  and  sadness  go. 
for  Its  own  are  often  so  poignant  and 
so  imminent  nearly  always,  that  It  will 
not  let  us  for  a  moment  brood  on  any 
other.  The  anxieties  of  this  style  of 
angling— driving  a  hair-fine  cast  with 
one  little  fioatlng  fiy  at  the  tip  to  a  fas- 
tidious trout— for  good  or  111,  are  not  to 
be  denied. 

At  this  time  of  year,  with  mayfly  out 
on  most  of  the  dry-fiy  streams  and  the 
largest  and  daintiest  trout  conscious  of 
It  more  or  less,  the  angler,  to  say  the 
truth.  Is  often  the  reverse  of  the  ideal 
of  "calm  and  sweet  peace"  which  was 
In  Wotton*s  thoughts.  Rule  out  that 
spirit  of  competition  or  rivalry  which 
unhappily  infects  some  of  us  at  times, 
the  little  Imp  that  tickles  a  man  with 
cheap  pleasure  now  and  then  because  he 
has  got  a  brace  or  two  of  good  fish  on 
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a  hard  day  when  others  have  nothing, 
or  that  tantalizes  him  when  it  is  Che 
others  who  have  trout  and  he  none: 
rule  this  wretched  thing  out  utterly,  un- 
people the  great  Godlike  world  of  the 
June  river  of  all  rival  or  competitor,  be 
an  angler  self-poised  and  independent- 
there  yet  remains  so  much  to  Iceep  the 
fisher  at  high  tension.  The  rise  of 
good  trout  at  the  mayfly  is  so  uncer- 
tain: it  may  not  take  place  at  all,  the 
trout  preferring  the  nymphs  of  the  fly 
under  water  as  they  mount  to  the  sur- 
face: it  may  be  fast  and  furious,  great 
trout  in  all  directions  sucking  down  the 
mayflies  with  earnestness  for  a  short 
half-hour  and  then  turning  back  to  the 
nymphs.  In  that  half-hour  who,  know- 
ing the  sure  close  of  the  thing  is  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes— that  it  is  now  or  never 
—can  be  lukewarm?  And  how,  if  at 
the  end  of  that  half-hour  of  crowded 
life  the  man  has  not  the  trout,  can 
there  be  the  resignation,  the  patience 
and  serenity  which  people  associate 
The  Saturday  Berlew. 


with  Wordsworth's  blameless  sport? 
No,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
"our  wonderful  recreation,"  as  the  For- 
eign Secretary  describes  it,  is  the  sure 
way  to  serenity,  at  least  not  this  of 
the  floating  fly.  Passion  rather  than 
patience  seems  to  be  the  feature  of  it. 
Only,  once  he  has  the  trout,  and  the 
rise  is  done,  he  can  relax,  and  forget- 
ting rod  and  line  steep  himself  in  the 
dreaming  glory  of  things:  stand  on  the 
bridge  of  the  Test  where  the  river 
widens  and  boils  through  the  trembling 
lasher  by  the  milL '  The  great  hawthorn 
at  the  edge,  one  sheet  of  bloom  and  its 
scent  the  very  aura  of  May,  is  not 
whiter  than  that  rush  of  spray.  It  is 
life  and  strength  to  stand  here  in  the 
full  daytime  when  cirro-stratus  is 
spreading  its  fllmy  cloud  forms,  wisp 
and  stipple  and  fleece,  over  an  immense 
sky:  or  in  the  evening  when  Venus 
bums  in  the  afterglow  and  Antares 
flickering  red  is  up  in  the  south. 

Oeorge  A.  B.  Dewar. 
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E.  Grant  Richards  will  publish 
shortly  a  new  volume  of  poems  by  Mr. 
John  Davidson,  entitled  "Holiday,  and 
other  Poems."  This  is  the  first  volume 
of  lyrical  verse  from  Mr.  Davidson's 
pen  for  many  years.  .  In  a  prose  ap- 
pendix Mr.  Davidson  delivers  himself 
of  some  remarks  on  poetry. 

M.  Femand  Henry's  translation  into 
French  verse  of  Mrs.  Browning's  "Son- 
nets from  the  Portuguese."  was 
"crowned"  by  the  Academy  at  the  sit- 
ting  of  June  28th.  The  Academy  has 
also  given  him  500  fr.,  part  of  the  Prix 
Langlois,  in  recognition  of  the  same 
book.      This  prize  is  for  translations. 

The  "Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,"  with  which  Professor  Malt- 


land  has  for  some  time  past  been  oc- 
cupied, will  be  one  of  the  coming  au- 
tumn publications.  As  first  editor  of 
the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy," Leslie  Stephen  had  a  hercu- 
lean task  In  marshalling  the  army  of 
contributors  for  that  great  work,  and 
In  the  correspondence  Involved  there 
are  revealed  traits  of  character  and 
sidelights  on  literary  and  historical 
personages  that  give  a  peculiar  value 
to  the  work. 

An  interesting  and  authentic  relic  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith— the  desk  chair  he 
used  when  writing  "The  Traveller"  and 
**The  Deserted  Village"— was  recently 
sold  at  auction  In  London.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Goldsmith  was  In  debt  to 
his  Intimate  friend,  ESdmund  Bott,  who 
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had  lent  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money;  being  thus  his  principal  debtor, 
he  at  once  took  possession  of  the  Doc- 
tor's effects.  The  library  was  sold,  but 
this  chair  was  retained  by  Bott,  as  be- 
ing the  most  personal  and  precious  relic 
of  his  friend,  and  taken  to  his  house  in 
Christchurch.  Its  descent  through  the 
families  of  Mowbray  and  Shaw-I^fevre 
is  known  step  by  step,  and  documents 
proving  its  identity  accompany  it. 

The  popularity  of  books  of  the  quiet, 
reflective  order  is  One  of  the  most  cheer- 
ing signs  of  the  times,  and  new  vol- 
umes are  always  welcome.  In  **The 
Measure  of  Life"  Frances  Campbell 
groups  thirty  short  sketches,  studies 
and  fantasies  whose  title  suggest  their 
quality.  Whether  transcripts  of  actual 
human  experience  like  **The  Turf-Cut- 
ter," "The  Scarcecrow,"  and  "For  as 
the  Soul  Doth  Rule";  musings  like 
"Borrowed  Days  and  Strayed,"  "Palin- 
genesis," "Glastonbury  Thorn,"  **The 
Music  of  the  Moon"  and  "Wind  and  the 
Silence";  echoes  of  quaint  Celtic  super- 
stition, like  "The  Loch  of  the  Little 
Souls,"  "The  Ship  of  Heaven,"  "Grain- 
Finn"  and  "Hell-Shoon";  or  fragments 
of  Far-E^astern  lore  like  "The  Sarong 
of  Trengam"— all  are  written  with  rare 
delicacy  and  grace  and  breathe  a  love 
of  nature  and  a  sympathy  with  the 
ideal  and  imaginative  which  will  give 
keen  pleasure  to  readers  of  kindred 
fancy.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  publishers  of  Everyman's  Li- 
brary were  fortunate  in  securing  Mr. 
Birrell  to  edit  "The  Essays  of  Elia"  for 
that  series.  Even  in  the  brief  intro- 
duction Mr.  Blrreirs  happy  faculty  for 
saying  clever  things  is  manifest.  For 
example,  this:  "His  stutter  saved  him 
from  the  Universities,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  through  life  to  preserve  a  ro- 
mantic attachment  for  those  seminaries 
of  sound  learning  and  true  religion." 
Other  fortunate  selections  of  editors  in 


this  series  are  Arthur  Symons  to  intro- 
duce Coleridge's  Biographia  Litera- 
ria;  Hllaire  Belloc  to  present  Froude*s 
Essays  in  Literature  and  History;  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  to  introduce  to  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  readers  Huxley's  es- 
says on  Man's  Place  in  Nature:  and 
the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  to  edit  and 
introduce  selections  of  the  best  poems 
of  Coleridge,  under  the  title  The  Golden 
Book  of  Coleridge.  Mr.  Brooke  was 
able  to  allow  himself  more  space  than 
the  others,  and  his  Introduction 
stretches  into  a  delightful  and  well-con- 
sidered essay  of  about  70  pages. 

Complaint  is  made  In  The  Atheneeum 
of  a  device  employed  to  advertise  a  re- 
cent book,  which  Is  a  clear  infringe- 
ment upon  the  methods  used  by  certain 
American  publishers  of  the  less  repu- 
table class.  A  country  vicar  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  receipt  of  a  postcard  to 
the  following  effect: 

Eddington,  Canterbury,  18  May,  '06. 
Revd.  Sir,— I  feel  It  my  duty  to  bring 
before  your  notice  an  extraordinary  at- 
tack made  upon  you  in  chapter  11.  page 
15  of  a  recently  published  book  en- 
titled ''Parsons  and  Pagans."  The 
book  is  published  by  Henry  J.  Drane, 
and  the  author's  name  is  Vivian  Hope. 
The  matter  may  possibly  have  been 
brought  to  your  notice,  otherwise  it 
seems  to  demand  attention.  Could  not 
the  law  of  libel  be  Invoked! 
Yrs.  tmly, 

(signed)         E.  FitzHerbert. 

Knowing  that  the  postcard  had  been 
seen  by  his  servants  and  the  postman 
and  anxious  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
attack  made  upon  him,  the  vicar  boufi^t 
the  book,  only  to  find  that  it  was  a 
cheaply  written  volume  which  made  no 
reference  whatever  to  him,  except  so 
far  as  he  was  one  of  the  general  class 
of  "parsons."  The  whole  thing  was  a 
trick  to  sell  a  copy  of  the  book.  In 
the  exposure  of  the  trick,  the  author 
and  publisher  have  probably  had  more 
advertising  than  they  had  counted  upon. 
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To  Maya.  —  The  Great  Refusal 


TO  MAYA. 

Pale  sampans  up  tbe  river  glide 
With  set  sails  yanlshing  and  slow; 
In  the  blue  west  the  mountains  bide 
As  visions  that  too  soon  will  go. 

Across  the  rice-lands  flooded  deep 
Tlie  peasant  peacefully  wades  on— 
As  in  unfurrowed  vales  of  sleep, 
A  phantom  out  of  voidness  drawn. 

Over  the  temple  cawing  flies 
The  crow  with  carrion  in  his  beak. 
Buddha  within  lifts  not  his  eyes 
In  pity  or  reproval  meek; 

Nor,  in  the  bamboos,  where  they  bow 
A  respite  from  the  blinding  sun. 
The  old  priest— dreaming  painless  how 
Nirvana's  calm  will  come  when  won. 

''All  is  illusion,  Maya,  all 

The   world   of   will,"   the   spent   East 

seems 
Whispering  in  me,  ''And  the  call 
Of  Life  is  but  a  call  of  dreams.*' 

Cale  Young  Rice. 


THE  BUTTERFLY. 

GARDEN  SCANDAL. 

By  the  scent  of  their  breath  when  even- 
ing closes, 
By  the  pain  of  their  thorns  that  sting, 
I  will  play  no  more  with  the  treach- 
erous roses; 
They  have  done  me  an  evil  thing! 

They  have  whispered  a  story  of  gos- 
siping tattle 
In  the   listening  lilac's  ear, 
Who  already  have  rustled  their  venom- 
ous prattle 
Through  the  garden,  afar  and  near. 

They  have  vowed,  as  I  basked  in  the 

cup  of  a  flower, 
In  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun. 
That  my  blue  little  cousin  alit  on  my 

bower. 
That  he  wooed  me,  and— shame!— that 

he  won. 

Now  my  own  white  lover*s  dear  heart 
is  aching; 
He  has  heard  and  believed  the  He; 


And  mine  with  sorrow  is  burdened  to 
breaking, 
And  I  think  that  I  wish  to  die! 

By  the  scent  of  their  breath  when  even- 
ing closes, 
By  the  pain  of  their  thorns  that  sting, 
I  have  vowed  deep  vengeance  against 
the  roses; 
They  have  done  me  an  evil  thing! 

JiUim  Beerbohm, 

The  AtheDsenm. 


THE  GREAT  REFUSAL, 

Give  thine  immortal  soul  its  way. 
Give  timely  lies  a  scornful  Nay, 
Or  sink  into  the  ruts  again 
And  tread  the  mire  with  common  men. 

Because  to  climb  is  loneliness. 
And  shared  indignities  seem  less. 
Stay  in  tiie  trodden  path  and  take 
Confusion  for  companions'  sake. 

Let  thy  defeated  soul  be  bowed 
To  traffic  with  the  careless  crowd; 
Stifle  its  craving  in  the  birth. 
And  close  its  ear  with  clots  of  earth. 

Pertiaps  'twere  better  not  be  bom 
Than  be  the  butt  of  thine  own  scorn; 
Yet  must  thou  play  this  sorry  part 
In  the  tribunal  of  thine  heart 

GrO,  learn  in  cheap  ignoble  schools 
Td  win  the  frothy  praise  of  fools. 
While  keen  liie  self -conviction  gnaws 
That  thou  art  worthy  their  applause. 

Thou    mighf St   have    won    consenting 

grace 
Of  one  who  showeth  not  His  face. 
And  dimly  felt  in  pregnant  hours 
The  sanction  of  supernal  powers. 

Or  if  that  glory  were  denied. 
The  stem  approvals  that  abide 
In  duty's  undeluded  way 
Might  be  thy  soul's  enduring  stay. 

But  take  thy  swift  reward— forego 

The  wage  that  is  divinely  slow. 

It  is  ordained  that  tiiou  shalt  choose— 

It  is  thy  Future  to  refuse. 

Arthur  L.  Salmon. 
The  Oatlook. 


The  Novels  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford. 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  MR.  MARION  CRAWFORD.* 


What  makes  a  nationality?      Is  it 
race,  language,  creed,  climate,  cookery, 
or  any  other  of  the  important  factors 
which  give  character  to  a  social  organ- 
ism?     Few  questions  are  more  com- 
monly debated  to-day,  and  in  consider- 
ing the  answer  the  case  of  America  is 
too  often  left  out  of  sight    Yet  no  one 
looking  straight  at  the  facts  can  deny 
the  existence  of  American  nationality, 
which  is  in  a  sense  the  most  potent  of 
all,  for  none  so  readily  assimilates  alien 
elements.      After  a  few  years— so  at 
least  we  are  told,  and  with  authority— 
the   foreigner   becomes   an   American. 
In  England  or  France,  even  the  chil- 
dren of  immigrants  grow  up  with  a  dif- 
ference of  which  both  they  and  their 
associates  are  conscious.    One  genera- 
tion does   not  suffice  to  merge  them 
into  the  type  which  results  from  the 
gradual  evolution  of  instincts  and  tem- 
perament    We    have,    perhaps,    indi- 
cated the  reason  why  America  can  do 
what  other  countries  fail  in.    America, 
as  a  nation,  rests  more  than  any  other 
in  the  world  on  an  Idea— or  if  on  a  sen- 
timent, then  on  the  sentiment  of  al- 
legiance to  an  idea.     A  man  becomes 
an  American  when  the  ideas  for  which 
America  stands  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  his  mental  fabric,  and  this  is 

•  1  "Mp.  Isaacs:  A  Tale  of  Modem  India.*' 
London:  Maomillan  &  Co.,  1882. 

2  "Doctor  Olaadins:  A  True  Story."     Lon- 
don: Macmillan  &  Co.,  188& 

8  "To  Leeward.'*  London:  Chapman  &  Hall 
1884. 

4  "Paul  Patoff."  London:  Macmillan  &  Co . 
1887. 

6.  "Saraoinesoa."    London  :  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  1887. 

8  "Sant*  Ilario."    London:  Macmillan  &  Co . 
1888. 

7  "A  Cigarette-Maker's  Bomanoe."      Lon- 
don: Maomillan  &  Co.,  1800. 

8  "Don  Orsino.'*    London:  Macmillan  &  Co 
1802. 


easily  accomplished  by  the  very  nature 
of  those  ideas.      A  coherent  theory  of 
life  and  society  expressed  itself  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
American  Constitution,  and  America's 
assimilating  power  is  largely  due  to  the 
creed  of  universal  brotherhood,  the  cos- 
mopolitan principle,  which  lay  behind 
those  elaborate  formulations.     Nation- 
ality must  always  imply  a  community 
of  historic  associations;  and  whoever  is 
brought  into  contact  with  Americans 
finds  them  conceiving  of  their  common- 
wealth as  a  vast  society  bound  together 
from  the  first  by  faith  in  a  common 
group  of  ideas.     Nowhere  else  does  in- 
tellectual agreement-the  agreement  of 
admiration-count  for  so  much  in  na- 
tionality, nowhere  does  inherited  tem- 
perament go  for  so  littie.      From  all 
this  there  follows  the  negative  conse- 
quence  that,  of  all  civilized  men,  the 
American  is  the  most  readily  cosmo- 
politan.     In  order  to  understand  and 
sympathize  he  has  less  to  divest  him- 
self of,  because  the  very  essence  of  his 
nationality  consists  in  the  practical  af- 
firmation of  ideas  which  have  no  spe- 
cial local  character.    We  can  say,  if  we 
like,  that  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
inherit  a  culture,  whereas  Americans 
do  not;  or,  with  about  equal  truth,  that 
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American  nationality  consists  in  prin- 
ciples, that  of  European  peoples  in 
prejudices.  The  resultant  fact  is,  any- 
how, that  whereas  the  cosmopolitan 
Bnglishman  is  apt  to  have  lost  some- 
thing the  cosmopolitan  American  has 
almost  always  gained. 

Contrast,  for  instance,  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett  with  the  late  Henry  Harland. 
Without  going  the  whole  length  of  the 
saying,  we  may  affirm  boldly  that  Mr. 
Hewlett  is  ''Italianate.''  He  has  read 
so  much,  seen  so  much,  fallen  in  love 
with  so  much,  of  Italy,  its  history  and 
its  traditional  character,  that  he  comes 
to  us  always  with  a  little  ^of  the  air  of 
the  seventeenth-century  traveller:  full- 
blooded,  strangely  accoutred,  with  a 
certain  defiance  of  the  stay-at-home 
people  in  his  intellectual  deportment 
Of  course,  his  Italians  are  mediaeval 
Italians,  but  they  are  desperately  me- 
diaeval and  desperately  Italian.  Now 
Mr.  Harland,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
American  whose  whole  imagination  is 
suffused  and  flushed  with  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  Italy,  takes  Italy 
and  Italians,  so  to  say,  for  granted. 
His  way  Is  not  to  accentuate  their 
differences  from  Anglo-Saxons,  but  to 
concern  himself  with  the  common 
human  interest:  he  is  an  easy  go- 
between,  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the 
two  great  racial  camps.  He  can  (and 
Mr.  Henry  James  has  the  same  talent) 
write  a  story  of  French  life  which  gives 
one  the  illusion  that  it  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Frenchman:  but  the 
Englishman,  however  well  he  knows 
and  loves  his  Paris,  must  always  study 
the  Parisians,  as  Thackeray  did,  for 
instance,  deliberately  from  the  outside. 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  this 
racial  versatility  in  Americans  ia  cer- 
tainly afforded  by  Mr.  Marion  Craw- 
ford. The  readiest  way  to  realize  it  is 
to  call  up  a  comparison  between  his  ro- 
mances and  those  of  writers  so  popu- 
lar and  distinguished  as  the  late  Mr. 
Seton  Merriman,  or  Mr.  A.  E.  Mason, 


or  Mr.  Anthony  Hope.  These  men  tell 
stories  of  adventure  in  Corsica,  ^Miln, 
Balkan  States,  Morocco  and  other  se- 
lected regions  where  adventure  is  held 
to  be  possible  to-day;  and  their  charac- 
ters without  exception  exhibit  in  the 
most  embarrassing  circumstances  tb» 
psychology  of  excellent  E«nglish  gentle- 
men; unless  and  when  there  is  reason 
to  emphasize  a  foreign  point  of  view, 
and  then  it  is  foreign  with  a  vengeance. 
But  Mr.  Crawford  can  write  books 
which  give  us  the  sense  of  being  trans- 
ported absolutely  into  a  foreign  society, 
where  every  gesture  and  action  and 
motive  is  somehow  subtly  different 
from  what  it  would  be  among  English 
speakers,  though  we  should  be  puz- 
zled to  define  the  point  of  distinction. 
And  again,  his  English  people  are 
other  than  his  Americans,  yet  the  dif- 
ference is  never  emphasized.  If  be 
were  able  to  produce  this  effect  in  deal- 
ing with  Englishmen,  Americans,  and 
Italians,  it  would  be  sufficiently  re- 
markable, yet  the  less  so  because  Italy 
is  his  native  country,  and  an  Am^'icaa 
whose  home  is  in  Italy  must  necessa- 
rily  see  a  good  deal  of  English  society. 
But  the  very  best  of  all  his  books  Intro- 
duces neither  Bnglishman,  American^ 
nor  Italian,  but  deals  with  a  little  col- 
ony of  Russians  living  and  working  In 
a  German  town.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  us  best  to  begin  our  discussion 
of  Mr.  Crawford's  work  by  a  detailed 
review  of  this  very  beautiful  and  dbar- 
acteristic  little  story,  which  be  calls  ''A 
Cigarette-Maker's  Romance." 

The  scene  opens  in  the  shop  of  Chris- 
tian Fiscbelowitz,  a  Russian  living  in 
Munich;  and  with  a  severely  logical 
method  Mr.  Crawford  begins  ab  exira^ 
with  a  halt  at  the  shop  window.  Its 
most  notable  object  is  a  large  Vienna 
doll,  inside  which  is  concealed  a  clock- 
work mechanism;  and  the  doll  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  Fiscbelowitz  and 
his  wife  Akulina,  who  are  within  the 
shop.      The  simple-minded  South  Rus- 
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slan  gets  all  the  amusement  he  can  out 
of  this  elaborate  toy,  which  he  accepted 
as  security  for  a  loan  of  fifty  marks  to 
a  poor  countryman;  but  Akulina  glares 
at  it  from  behind  her  counter,  because 
it  is  a  standing  reminder  of  the  wasted 
money,  and  still  more,  because  the  loan 
was  made  to  oblige  the  Count      To 
meet  the  Count  we  are  conducted  still 
further,  into  the  recesses  of  a  dingy 
backshop  where  the  other  personages 
of  this  drama  are  busy  making  ciga- 
rettes.   The  Count  Is  among  them— one 
of  five  workers,  of  whom  two  are  girls, 
employed  in  gumming  the  paper  covers, 
while  the  Count  and  DumnoCT  (a  stray 
mujik)  roll  the  tobacco  and  slip  it  into 
the  made  covers  by  means  of  a  parch- 
ment   tongue.     Johann    Schmidt,    the 
Cossack,  has  the  taak  of  shredding  the 
leaf.      Mr.  Crawford  has  the  name  of 
being  a  romancer,  but  there  is  no  real- 
ist who  can  give  you  more  skilfully  and 
surely   the   details   of   an    unfamiliar 
business;  and  with  admirable  brevity 
he  conveys  the  shape  and  color  of  every- 
thing in  that  little  workroom.     He  has 
the  journalist's  faculty  of  interesting 
himself  in  life  at  large,  and  he  stops 
by  the  way  to  comment  on  the  special 
delicacy  of  touch  which  a  skilled  to- 
bacco-cutter, such  as  Schmidt,  attains 
to.    But  at  the  same  time  he  never  fails 
to  remember  that  the  figures,  and  not 
the  background,  are  what  matter;  and 
with    a    very    dexterously    introduced 
conversation  he  leads  up  to  the  Count, 
who  is  finishing  his  second  thousand  of 
cigarettes.     It  is  a  dull  life,  "an  atro- 
ciously  objectless  existence,"    as   the 
philosopher  Schmidt  observes.     But  the 
Count,  while  admitting  this,  explains 
that  its  dulness  matters  the  less  to  him, 
since  next  morning  he  will  be  far  re- 
moved from  it,  and  this  day's  work  is 
merely  a  parting  gift— a  mark  of  his 
goodwill  to  Fischelowitz.      This  does 
not  surprise  the  listeners,  though  they 
receive  the  announcement  with  varying 
emotions,   and   Vjera,   the  plain-faced 


girl    with    the    long    red-brown    hair, 
glances  in  entreaty  at  Dumnoff,  who 
jests  on  the  idea.    Nor  is  Fischelowitz 
greatly  surprised  when  he  comes  In  to 
pay  the  hands,  and  the  Count  insists 
upon  returning  his  wage  of  six  marks. 
We,  however,  are  left  without  an  ex- 
planation of  all  this  odd  behavior;  and 
the    mystification    is    carefully    main- 
tained in  the  next  scene,  which  passes 
in  the  street,  where  the  Count,  meeting 
Vjera,  insists  on  the  courtesy  of  carry- 
ing her  basket      We  know  only  that 
the  Count  really  believes  himself  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  recovering  an  Immense 
fortune,  and  that  so  believing  he  asks 
the  plain  little  girl  to  be  his  wife— not 
so  much  because  he  loves  her,  as  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  he  has  given  her 
ground  for  anticipation.     For  although 
a  spring  of  the  Count's  action  is  left 
unexplained,  he  is  presented  from  the 
first  as  a  kind  of  modern  Quixote— he- 
roically and  a  little  grotesquely  punctil- 
ious.    The  measure  of  our  admiration 
for  Mr.  Crawford  is  largely  determined 
by  his  success  in  this  character;  it  is 
no  easy  thing  to  draw  a  man  ridiculous 
and  yet  also  a  noble  gentleman.     The 
Count,  whose  shiny  frockcoat,  miracu- 
lously preserved,  is  so  vividly  brought 
before  us,  is  none  the  less  presented  in 
such  wise  that  we  recognize  from  the 
very  first  the  need  of  his  nature  to  act 
always  up  to  the  highest  ideal   it  is 
aware  of.     And  it  is  with  a  very  fine 
perception  that  Mr.   Crawford  shows 
him  visited  for  a  moment  with  an  ap- 
prehensive sense  of  duty  to  the  position 
which  he  expects  to  resume.    The  pas- 
sage shall  be  quoted  at  length,  for  it 
exhibits  at  its  very  best  the  vein  of 
generalizing  comment  which  occupies 
so    large    a    space    in    this    author's 
writings: 

There  are  strange  elements  to  be 
found  in  all  great  cities  among  the 
colonies  of  strangers  t^o  make  their 
dwellings  therein.  Brought  together 
by    trouble,    they    live    in    tolerance 
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among  themselves,  and  none  asks  the 
other  the  fundamental  question  of  up- 
per society,  "Whence  art  thou?"— nor 
does  any  make  of  his  neighbor  the  In- 
quiry which  rises  first  to  the  lips  of 
the  man  of  action,  "Whitiier  goest 
thou?**  They  meet  as  the  seaweed 
meets  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  of 
many  colors  from  many  distant  depths, 
to  Intermingle  for  a  time  in  the  motion 
of  the  waters,  to  part  company  under 
the  driving  of  the  north  wind,  to  be 
drifted  at  last,  forgetful  of  each  other, 
by  tides  and  currents  which  wash  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
life  of  the  emigrant,  of  the  exile,  of  the 
wanderer  among  men;  the  incongruous 
elements  meet,  have  brief  acquaintance 
and  part,  not  to  meet  again.  Who 
shall  count  the  faces  that  the  exile  has 
known,  the  voices  that  have  been  fa- 
miliar in  his  ear,  the  hands  that  have 
pressed  his?  In  every  land  and  in 
every  city,  he  has  met  and  talked  with 
a  score,  with  scores,  with  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  all  leading  the  more 
or  less  mysterious  and  uncertain  life 
which  has  become  his  own  by  necessity 
or  by  choice.  If  he  be  an  honest  man 
and  poor,  a  dozen  trades  have  occupied 
his  fingers  in  half  a  dozen  capitals;  if 
he  be  dishonest,  a  hundred  forms  and 
varieties  of  money-bringing  dishonesty 
are  sheathed  like  arrows  in  his  quiver, 
to  be  shot  unawares  into  the  crowd  of 
well-to-do  and  unsuspecting  citizens  on 
the  borders  of  whose  respectable  so- 
ciety the  adventurer  warily  picks  his 
path. 

It  is  rarely  that  two  persons  meet 
under  such  circumstances,  between 
whom  the  bond  of  a  real  sympathy  ex- 
ists, and  can  develop  into  lasting 
friendship  between  man  and  man,  or 
Into  true  love  betwen  man  and  woman. 
When  both  feel  themselves  approach- 
ing such  a  point  they  are  also  uncon- 
sciously returning  to  civilization,  and 
with  the  civilizing  Influence  arises  the 
desire  to  ask  the  fatal  question, 
"Whence  art  thou"— the  fear  lest  the 
other  may  ask.  it  and  the  anxiety  to 
find  an  answer  when  there  Is  none  that 
will  bear  scrutiny. 

Yet  the  very  anxiety  as  to  VJera's  fit- 
ness for  the  station  to  which  he  invites 


her  makes  the  Count  feel  more  than 
ever  pledged,  and  he  presses  the  girl, 
who  makes  no  secret  of  h^  love.  She 
persists  in  strange  enigmatic  refusal, 
and  he  asseverates  assurances.  **To- 
morrow"  his  friends  will  arrive  from 
Russia  with  all  the  papers:  ^^To-mor- 
row"—Wednesday.  "Ah,"  the  girl  cries, 
"Wednesday— if  only  it  could  be  Thurs- 
day!" And  so  we  are  led  towards  a 
new  step  in  the  history  of  thirty-six 
hours.  But  the  step  which  must  ex- 
plain the  Count's  conduct  is  not  yet 
taken,  and  much  animated  action  has 
tot  pass  before  we  accomplish  it 
After  leaving  Vjera,  he  strays  me- 
chanically through  the  streets,  and  a 
curious  impulse  brings  him  back  to  the 
place  of  his  daily  labor;  for  (Mr.  Craw- 
ford generalizes  again)  "men  begin  to 
haunt  certain  spots  unconsciously  while 
they  are  alive."  Entering  in  mere  idle- 
ness, to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  his 
employer,  and  craving,  indeed,  to  speak 
with  some  one  of  the  great  deliverance 
which  he  feels  so  near,  he  encounters 
Akulina!  and  the  shrewish  woman  tells 
him  in  language  of  voluble  insult  that 
his  pretensions  are  a  mere  delusion, 
that  he  is  no  Count  and  has  no  pros- 
pect of  wealth.  Thus  we  approach  the 
step,  but  the  explanation  is  still  de- 
ferred. Fischelowitz  rebukes  his  wife's 
rudeness,  and  then,  indeed,  the  vials  of 
her  wrath  are  unsealed,  and  the  old 
grievance  of  the  Vienna  doll  is  stated 
with  energy.  The  tobacconist  listen- 
ing in  silence,  conceives  the  idea  of  a 
practical  retort  and,  taking  down  the 
puppet  ^e  winds  it  up  and  sets  it  going 
on  the  counter.  Akulina,  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  rage,  sends  it  fiying,  shattered, 
across  the  room;  and  then,  angrier  than 
ever,  since  the  money  is  now  irretriev- 
ably lost  upbraids  the  Count  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  whole  train  of  mis- 
fortunes—the quarrel  with  her  husband, 
the  breaking  of  the  toy,  and  the  origi- 
nal loan  to  the  plausible  swindler, 
whom   In  truth  he  had  Introduced  to 
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Fischelowitz.  There  is  a  shadow  of 
Justice  in  this,  and  the  upbraided  man, 
when  at  last  he  can  get  a  word  in, 
takes  the  fatal  object,  pledging  his 
word  of  honor  that  the  fifty  marks  shall 
be  repaid  "before  to-morrow  night" 
Thus  the  doll  is  in  his  hands  when  he 
enters  the  little  eating-house  where  his 
comrades,  Schmidt  and  DumnofT,  have 
their  meals;  and  fate  ordains  that  the 
doll  shall  be  recognized  by  a  German 
sh<H>-porter,  from  whom  It  had  been 
stolen  by  the  defaulting  depositor. 
The  result  is  a  brawl  (described  with 
immense  spirit)  in  which  the  mujik 
DumnoCF  upsets  several  policemen,  and 
is  finally  lodged  with  the  Count  in  the 
police  station.  It  is  only  then  that  the 
peasant's  brutal  frankness  gives  us  the 
whole  situation.  "Are  you  really  madT' 
he  asks.  Everybody  believes  it,  he 
goes  on  to  explain,  because  every  week 
the  Count  has  these  queer  fits  of  be- 
lieving himself  rich— which  begin  on 
Tuesday  ni^t  and  only  pass  off  on 
Thursday  morning.  For  a  moment  the 
victim  of  this  hallucination  is  stunned, 
but  soon  hope  triumphs,  and  he  satis- 
fies himself  by  assuming  that  the  muJik 
is  exceedingly  drunk.  And  upon  that 
understanding  they  settle  down  to  pass 
the  night  quietly  enough. 

But  outside  there  is  perturbation. 
Schmidt,  the  Cossack,  sincerely  attached 
as  he  is  to  the  Count,  has  escaped  and 
gone  to  seek  Fischelowitz;  and  on  a  dis- 
closure of  his  purpose  is  sent  off  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  by  the  malevolent 
Akulina.  Quite  late  at  night,  abandon- 
ing the  search  in  theatres  and  caf^,  he 
comes  back  to  wait  on  the  tobacco* 
nlst*s  doorstep,  and  as  he  watches  there 
under  the  stars  far-off  days  rise  up  be- 
fore him;  and  Mr.  Crawford,  turning 
from  the  streets  of  well-kept,  well-dis- 
ciplined Munich,  which  he  has  de- 
scribed in  a  few  incidental  phrases, 
proceeds  to  elal)orate  a  picture  of  very 
different  surroundings,  apparently  no 
less  familiar  to  his  eye: 


The  Cossack  thought,  as  he  often 
thought  when  alone  In  the  night,  of  his 
long  Journeys  on  horseback,  driving 
great  flocks  of  bleating  sheep  over  end- 
less steppes  and  wolds,  and  expanses 
of  pasture  and  meadow;  he  remem- 
bered the  reddening  of  the  sheep's 
woolly  coats  in  the  evening  sun,  the 
quick  change  from  gold  to  gray  as  the 
sun  went  down,  the  slow  transition 
from  twilight  to  night,  the  uncertain 
gait  of  his  weary  beast  as  the  darkness 
closed  in,  the  soft  sound  of  the  sheep 
huddling  together,  the  bark  of  his  dog, 
the  sudden  leaping  light  of  the  camp-fire 
on  the  distant  rising  ground,  the  voices 
of  greeting,  the  bubbling  of  the  soup 
kettle,  the  grateful  rest,  the  song  of 
the  wandering  Tchunak— the  pedlar  and 
roving  newsman  of  the  Don. 

That  is  only  part  of  the  passage,  in- 
troduced not  to  help  on  the  story,  but 
to  give  what  is  so  necessary  in  a  tale, 
limited  almost  to  the  traditional  unity 
of  time— the  sense  of  time's  passing. 
Time  passes,  and  Schmidt  finds  himself 
not  alone  in  the  street  The  girl  VJera 
is  there  too,  on  the  same  errand.  She 
has  heard  the  news  by  chance,  and 
now  in  her  distress  she  makes  no  secret 
of  her  feelings.  The  two  try  to  waken 
Fischelowitz,  but,  failing  in  this,  wan- 
der dejectedly  away.  Schmidt  offers 
to  see  VJera  home,  and  in  the  curious 
intimacy  of  their  solitude  in  the  city, 
and  their  common  purpose,  they  discuss 
freely  the  Count's  hallucination. 
Schmidt,  tlie  philosopher,  is  sure  of  a 
reality  b^ind  it,  sure  that  a  man  so 
good  and  honest  coukl  not  have  in- 
vented a  story  out  of  nothing.  VJera 
has  not  reasoned.  Only  she  has  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  a  crisis  then  immi- 
nent, which  takes  the  form  of  dread 
that  the  ignominy  of  confinement  may 
bring  on  sheer  lunacy.  Schmidt  re- 
assures  her,  but  one  thing  she  insists 
on.  It  is  that  he  shall  take  her  to  the 
police  station  that  she  may  see  for  her- 
self—and, as  the  man  finds,  that  she 
may  go  down  on  her  knees  in  the  street 
and  pray.      The  passion  of  the  girl's 
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vague  entreaty,  ber  outstretched  arms 
to  the  bare  walls,  the  sympathy  of  ad- 
miration walsened  in  the  rough  Cos- 
sack, and  the  few  words  that  pass  be- 
tween them  are  given  with  a  simplicity 
and  directness  that  cannot  be  over- 
praised. 

£}vents  have  now  been  traced  from 
about  five  on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  the 
small  hours  of  Wednesday  morning, 
and  the  narrator  follows  Schmidt  to  his 
rest  and  his  home.  And  here,  to  bal- 
ance the  action,  Mr.  Crawford  inserts 
a  passage  of  ornament  which  again 
marks  a  strangely  roving  imagination. 
Describing  how  the  contact  with 
VJera's  love  for  the  Count  awakens  in 
the  Russian  thoughts  of  his  own  youth 
and  longings  for  far-off  scenes,  the  un- 
attainable steppe,  the  writer  stops  to 
tell  how,  in  Lapland,  among  a  herd  of 
grazing  reindeer,  there  will  suddenly 
break  out  a  thirst  for  the  sea,  and  how 
the  drove,  in  one  maddening  daylong 
gallop,  trample  down  each  other  and 
whatever  stands  before  them,  till, 
slaked  and  peaceable  again,  they  are 
found  by  their  masters  a  hundred  miles 
away.  The  passage  is,  we  have  said, 
purely  ornamental,  and  even  irrelevant, 
but  no  one  who  reads  It  will  wish  it 
away. 

The  narrative  of  Tuesday  ends  with 
Schmidt's  turning  from  reverie  to  the 
heavy  sleep  of  a  worker.  But  no  hour 
in  the  thirty-six  which  the  action  occu- 
pies goes  wholly  unchronicled,  and  the 
slory  is  continued  by  analysis  of 
yjera*s  sleepless  thoughts.  She  is  pon- 
dering the  fact  that  this  week  a  new 
feature  has  disclosed  itself  in  the 
Count's  story,  for  he  has  stated  that  he 
is  in  receipt  of  letters  announcing  his 
father's  death.  With  dawn's  coming, 
we  go  back  to  the  central  character. 
"Wednesday  at  last,"  the  Count  says, 
as  the  window  "slowly  grows  a  glim- 
mering square."  And  the  day  of  his 
delusion,  beginning  pleasantly  to  the 
song   of   birds,    is    not   long   spent   in 


prison,  for  Flschelowitz  is  early  there 
to  bail  him. 

After  Tuesday's  bustle,  Mr.  Crawford 
has  to  tell  us  how  the  hours  of  Wednes- 
day went  monotonously,  with  leaden 
feet  Vjera  Is  in  the  workshop, 
ashamed  now  of  her  self -revelation,  and 
wildly  anxious  for  the  sanity  of  the 
man  she  loves;  while  the  Count  sits 
in  his  garret,  hourly  adjusting  his  col- 
lar, to  receive  the  expected  guests.  So 
the  day  declined,  till  suddenly  a  new 
thought  changed  mere  waiting  into  an 
agony  of  suspense-na  race  for  life 
against  time.  The  Count's  word  had 
been  given,  and  the  obligation  to  pay 
Flschelowitz  and  Akulina  their  fifty 
marks  was  a  debt  of  honor;  If  he  failed 
by  an  hour  to  discharge  such  a  bond, 
he  was  disgraced  for  ever  In  his  own 
eyes,  with  no  choice  but  suicide.  But 
fifty  marks  was  at  the  moment  a  sum 
as  unapproachable  as  five  thousand, 
and  it  was  late  In  the  day  when  he  re- 
called the  debt 

The  dilemma,  which  to  a  perfectly 
sane  mind  could  hardly  present  itself, 
wrought  upon  and  against  the  other 
nervous  strain  of  momentary  expecta- 
tion like  wind  and  tide  meeting,  and 
Mr.  Crawford  shows  us  the  true  trag- 
edy of  a  man  driven  by  punctilio  to 
the  very  brink  of  self-destroying  mad- 
ness. The  Count  leaps  up,  rushes  out, 
to  do  he  knows  not  what  till,  strangled 
and  dizzy  with  the  stress  of  emotion, 
he  leans  half  swooning  beside  Flschel- 
owitz's  door  to  which  mere  automatic 
impulse  has  carried  him.  He  is  roused 
by  the  voice  of  Vjera.  In  that  moment 
when  his  half-crazed  mind  Is  deprived 
of  Its  one  steady  support  the  con- 
sciousness of  perfect  honor  and  un- 
broken self-respect  she  realizes  at  the 
Instant  the  peril  to  his  reason,  and 
drawing  his  trouble  from  him,  takes  on 
herself  the  practical  task.  She  will  find 
him  the  money— in  an  hour.  If  we  are 
not  entirely  mistaken,  the  chapter 
which   follows  deserves  a   very   high 
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place  in  modem  fiction— not  relatively, 
but  absolutely.  In  telling  bow  tbis 
Russian  workgirl,  allying  berself  at 
once  to  tbe  Cossack  Scbmidt,  raised  tbe 
gold  and  silver  almost  piecemeal,  Mr. 
Crawford  sbows  a  power  of  varied  in- 
vention and  a  simplicity  of  true  patbos 
wbicb  deserve  tbe  name  of  genius. 
And  at  any  point  tbe  narrative  is  cbar- 
acteristic  of  tbe  writer's  strange  ac- 
quaintance witb  tbe  wbole  cbequered 
detail  of  life. 

It  is  wortb  outlining.  VJera  and 
Scbmidt  togetber  can  muster  twenty 
marlis  —  keeping  back  one  from 
Scbmidt*s  daily  earnings,  for  bis  cbll- 
dren  must  not  starve.  Scbmidt  raises 
five  more  from  Dumnoff  by  sbeer  force 
of  will;  an  admirable  page  gives  tbis 
scene,  perfectly  illustrative  of  botb 
men*s  cbaracter,  and,  wbetber  really  or 
illusively,  conveying  tbe  sense  of  Rus- 
sian minds  at  work  on  eacb  otber. 
Tbat  makes  twenty-five  marks.  The 
Cossack  bas  an  old  samovar  and  a  bat- 
tered spoon,  VJera  a  wolf-skin.  But 
tbe  pawning  value  of  tbese  objects  de- 
pends on  tbeir  condition,  and  it  is  not 
too  mucb  to  say  tbat  Mr.  Crawford 
sbows  tbem  to  us,  first  with  tbe  eyes 
of  VJera  and  Schmidt,  then  of  tbe  Jew 
dealers.  Tbe  total  is  brought  to  thirty- 
five  marks,  and  VJera  bas  still  a  re- 
source tbat  she  will  not  even  name  till 
she  is  constrained  to.    Then  she  speaks: 


"1 


It  is  my  mother's  hair.  She  cut  it 
off  berself  when  she  knew  she  was  dy- 
ing, and  she  told  me  to  sell  it  if  ever 
I  needed  a  little  money.'' 

Tbe  girl's  voice  trembled  violently, 
and  she  turned  her  bead  away. 
Scbmidt  was  silent  and  very  grave. 
Then  VJera  began  to  move  on  again, 
clutching  the  precious  thing  to  her 
bosom,  and  drawing  her  shawl  over  it 

'*The  best  man  for  this  lives  in  the 
Maffei  Strasse,"  said  Scbmidt  after  a 
few  minutes. 

An  artist  less  alive  to  tbe  need  of 
concentration    would    have    developed 


tbe  life  history  which  lies  behind  that 
dying  forethought,  and  that  terri- 
ble knowledge  of  all  markets  for  any- 
thing saleable.  But  Mr.  Crawford,  ap- 
parently tbe  most  diffuse  of  writers, 
never  interrupts  himself  at  tbe  wrong 
time.  We  enter  tbe  barber's  shop,  and 
here  again  the  whole  surroundings,  and 
tbe  professional  point  of  view,  are 
given  with  the  same  unostentatious  cer- 
tainty of  detail.  VJera  goes  in  alone, 
the  tress  is  spread  out,  beautiful  in 
color,  length,  and  thickness. 

Suddenly  the  man  sniffed  tbe  odor, 
lifted  the  tress  to  his  nose  and  smelt  it 
Then  be  laid  it  down  agabi  and  took  the 
thickest  end,  which  was  tied  tightly 
witb  a  ribbon,  in  his  hands,  pulling  at 
the  short  lengths  of  hair  wbicb  pro- 
jected beyond  the  knot  They  broke 
very  easily  with  an  odd,  soft  snap. 

'It  is  worth  nothing  at  all,"  he  said. 


««i 


Tbe  hair  had  perished  and  could 
not  be  worked.  At  last,  indeed,  the 
end  seemed  to  have  come.  VJera  began 
to  do  up  her  parcel  again  in  broken- 
hearted despair,  when  the  barber's  ap- 
prentice made  a  suggestion.  Her  own 
hair  was  wortb  fifteen  marks.  The 
girl  leapt  at  the  offer.  With  the  same 
appearance  of  leisurely  detail,  which 
really  protracts  the  emotion,  the  whole 
process  is  described,  and  VJera  rises, 
shorn,  but  having  in  her  hand  the  fif- 
teen marks,  and  her  mother's  hair. 

She  tied  up  the  limp  parcel  with  the 
same  old  piece  of  faded  ribbon,  and  a 
little  color  suddenly  came  into  her  face 
as  she  pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  All  at 
once  she  lost  control  of  herself,  and 
with  a  sharp  sob  the  tears  grnshed  out 
She  stooped  a  little  and  drew  her  shawl 
over  her  head  to  hide  her  face.  The 
tears  wet  her  hands  and  the  brown 
paper,  and  fell  down  to  the  greasy  mar- 
ble fioor  of  the  shc^. 

"It  will  grow  again  very  soon,"  said 
the  barber,  not  unkindly.  He  supposed, 
naturally  enough,  that  she  was  weep- 
ing over  her  sacrifice. 
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"Oh,  no!  It  is  not  that,"  she  cried,  "I 
am  so— so  happy  to  have  kept  this.*' 

Then  without  another  word  she 
slipped  out  noiselessly  into  the  street, 
clasping  the  precious  relic  to  her  breast 

There  is  a  kind  of  inspiration  in  that 
last  touch,  so  completely  portraying  the 
woman  for  whom!  self  does  not  exist, 
not  even  enough  to  make  her  think  of 
the  effect  which  she  may  produce  on 
the  man  whom  she  loves— the  woman 
whose  ideal  is  not  power  but  service. 
She  has  tendered  her  service,  she  has 
saved  the  man  she  loves,  and  what  she 
has  given  up  seems  nothing  beside  the 
sacrifice  she  has  been  spared. 

Vjera*s  action  is  the  turning-point  in 
the  action,  the  passing  of  the  critical 
step;  the  emotional  climax  is  only  its 
corollary.  The  money  is  brought  by 
her  to  the  Ck>unt,  the  debt  is  paid,  and 
walking  away  with  her  he  thanks  her, 
still  believing  that  she  has  merely 
given  him  what  materially  he  can  re- 
pay a  thousand  fold  on  the  morrow,  but 
knowing  also  that  she  has  given  him 
what  can  only  be  repaid  with  love. 
Tet  the  turning-point  of  emotion  only 
comes  when  suddenly  he  notices  what 
she  has  done,  and  realiises  the  cause. 
Then,  indeed,  he  knows  the  tie  that 
binds  him.  It  is  not  only  in  the  solemn 
oath  by  which  he  pledges  himself,  but 
in  his  unreluctant  acceptance  of  her 
sacrifice,  that  he  feels  himself  linked 
inseparably.  Lost  in  the  thought  of 
his  love  for  the  girl,  and  the  love  that 
she  had  shown,  his  other  preoccupation 
is  forgotten,  till  the  clocks  striking  mid- 
night rouse  him.  Wednesday  is  ended. 
Then,  and  only  then,  does  he  know- 
that  he  has  been  mad. 

As  in  a  vision  of  horror,  be  saw  him- 
self standing  there,  as  he  had  stood 
there  many  times  before,  listening  for 
the  last  stroke,  and  suddenly  awaking 
from  the  dream  to  the  crushing  dis- 
appointment of  the  reality.  For  one 
brief  and  terrible  moment  his  whole 
memory  was  restored  to  him,  and  he 
knew  that  his  madness  was  only  mad^ 


ness  and  nothing  more,  and  that  it 
seized  him  in  the  same  way,  week  by 
week,  through  the  months  and  the 
years,  leaving  him  on  the  stroke  of 
twelve  each  Wednesday  night,  a 
broken,  miserable,  and  self-deceived 
man. 

And  with  this  week  there  was  a  new 
horror.  The  girl,  who  had  given  so 
much,  to  whom  he  had  promised  so 
much,  whom  he  loved  now  so  much- 
could  never  be  repaid.  He  had  de- 
ceived her. 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  briefly 
told.  If  Its  end  were  tragedy,  it  would 
be  unbearable.  As  it  is,  we  should  say 
that  it  had  failed  to  take  its  rank 
among  masterpieces  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  based  on  a  fact  so  exertional  as 
to  be  outside  ordinary  experience— on 
something  abnormal  rather  than  super- 
normal. The  Count  is  mad  from  Tues- 
day evening  to  Wednesday  night  For 
the  rest  of  the  week  he  has  no  memory 
of  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  preced- 
ing; and  on  the  Thursday  he  returns 
regularly  to  his  work— passing  in  a 
sleep  of  exhaustion  from  one  state  to 
the  other.  VJera's  fear  is  that  with 
Thursday  all  trace  of  Wednesday  may 
have  disappeared  this  week  again;  that 
his  love  and  his  acceptance  of  her  sac- 
rifice may  have  vanished  in  the  night 
Yet  the  new  emotion  has  been  too 
strong— being  an  expression,  not  of  the 
lunacy,  but  of  the  man*s  whole  self. 
When  he  comes  to  the  shop,  she  knows 
that  he  remembers:  he  remembers  that 
he  loves  her,  though  he  knows  that 
something  forgotten  is  behind  him;  and, 
poor  now,  he  asks  her  to  share  his  pov- 
erty. Then  comes  the  deua  ex  maclUna, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  is  not  purely 
mechanical.  As  Schmidt  had  guessed, 
the  hallucination  was  based  on  a  real- 
ity; the  Count's  weekly  madness  was 
only  to  believe  that  barriers  which 
stood  between  him  and  the  state  he 
once  enjoyed  were  swept  away;  this 
week's  new  symptom,  when  he  spoke  of 
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letters  received,  bad  been  real,  and  bis 
family  lawyer  enters  tbe  sbc^  witb  tbe 
news  of  bis  sudden  succession.  Mr. 
Crawford  adds  medical  details  as  to  tbe 
effect  on  tbe  Count's  lunacy,  wbicb  are 
complete  and  satisfying,  but  tbey  do 
not  greatly  affect  tbe  beautiful  close 
of  a  very  beautiful  story,  wbicb  is 
reacbed  wben  tbe  Count,  after  repeat- 
ing unconsciously  tbe  speecbes  and 
farewells  so  often  made  by  bim  before, 
wben  tbere  was  no  reality  to  back 
tbem,  presents  to  tbem  wbo  bear  bim 
tbe  Countess  Bkariatine  tbat  is  to  be, 
and  acknowledges  witb  a  fine  dignity 
bis  debt  to  ber  and  tbeir  mutual  love. 
"And  so  love  conquered";  for  witbout 
VJera  tbe  Count's  lawyer  would  bave 
brought  tbe  news  of  fortune  to  a  sui- 
cide or  a  maniac 

Tbe  reason  wby  we  bave  devoted  so 
mucb  ^Mice  to  one  book  in  tbe  list 
of  some  tbree  dozen  wbicb  stand  to  Mr. 
Crawford's  name  needs,  perbaps,  to  be 
given.  Wben  a  man  bas  gone  on  for 
a  matter  of  flve-and-twenty  years  pro- 
ducing annually  from  one  to  tbree  nov- 
els, tbe  public  mind  begins  to  take  bim 
witbout  examination,  and  tbe  critic  can 
only  b<H>e  to  restore  to  bimself  or  bis 
readers  something  of  lively  comprehen- 
sion by  dealing  with  tbe  particular 
rather  than  tbe  mass.  With  many  writ- 
ers, of  course,  tbe  difficulty  would  be 
lessened,  because  a  great  part  of  tbe 
work  would  be  negligible.  But  Mr. 
Crawford  is  so  clever  and  so  painstak- 
ing tbat  be  bas  never  dropped  far  be- 
low the  high  level  of  excellence  which 
he  reached  within  five  years  after  his 
first  appearance.  ''Mr.  Isaacs"  was 
published  in  1882,  ''Saracinesca"  in 
1887;  and  ''Saracinesca"  Is  on  tbe  whole 
as  good  as  any  of  bis  books  witb  tbe 
exception  of  the  story  which  we  bave 
discussed  so  fully.  Yet  a  level  is  al- 
ways a  little  tedious;  and  we  incline 
to  attribute  our  constant  readiness  for  a 
new  novel  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  tbe  im- 
mense variety  of  material  on  which  be 


can  draw— and  which  excites  conjecture 
as  to  how  he  comes  by  it 

Tbe  ordinary  books  of  reference'  tell 
us  tbat  be  is  tbe  son  of  American  pa- 
rents, but  a  native  of  Rome.    His  fa- 
ther was  a  senator.  He  had  his  school- 
ing in  tbe  United  States,  bis  academic 
training   in   England   (at   Cambridge), 
and  a  study  of  Oriental  languages  took 
bim  to  India,  where  he  edited  a  paper. 
Moreover,  be  holds  a  master's  certifi- 
cate for  navigation.    These  facts  indi- 
cate a  tolerable  range  of  experience; 
but  they  do  not  account  for  an  easy 
familiarity  with  German  and  Russian 
life  and  thought     They  account,  bow- 
ever,  successfully  for  Mr.  Crawford's 
44lmt,  in  wbicb  we  think  he  was  taicky. 
If  ''Mr.  Isaacs"  were  published  to-mor- 
row, it  would  not  attract  very  great  at- 
tention.    Hie  novel  of  Indian  life  was 
still  a  novelty  in  1882,  and  curiosity 
doubtless  helped  tbe  welcome  extended 
to  a  talent  by  no  means  mature.     "Dr. 
Claudius,"   the  second  of  his  novels, 
approaches  much  nearer  to  tbe  easy, 
finished,  quiet  manner  with  wbicb  we 
bave  grown  so  familiar;  though  here 
also   some   traces   of   rhetoric    linger. 
But  let  us  point  out  that  Mr.  Crawford, 
wbo  began  by  writing  about  British  In- 
dia (from  a  notably  un-Bnglisb  point  of 
view),  immediately  broke  new  ground 
and  wrote,  with  still  greater  intimacy, 
about   German   student  life,   a  cruise 
across  tbe  Atlantic,  and  Newport  in  its 
season.     Since  then,  he  bas  written  sto- 
ries of  Arabia,  of  (Constantinople,  of 
Prague,  of  Madrid,  of  Munich  (as  we 
have  seen),  and  even  of  a  lonely  parish 
in   England.       He   bas   written   three 
novels  of  American  life  pure  and  sim- 
ple.   But  tbe  country  where  his  imagi- 
nation is  most  at  home,  of  wbicb  he 
writes    evidently    by    predilection,    is 
Italy— the  country  of  his  birth,  though 
not  of  his  parentage.     And  nine-tenths 
of  his  Italian  stories  are  stories  of  the 
Romans  and  Rome. 
In  almost  every  other  novel  of  Roman 
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life  that  we  can  remember,  the  writer 
has  been  immensely  concerned  with  the 
bacl^ground,  physical  and  moral,  af- 
forded by  the  ruins  of  empire  and  the 
m#kuments  of  bygone  splendor  and 
genius.  Mr.  Crawford  also  is  deeply 
interested  in  his  background,  but  that 
background  is  a  society  rather  than  a 
city.  He  feels  probably  that  horror  of 
the  guide-book  which  is  natural  to  those 
who  live  in  places  much  visited  by 
tourists,  and  he  scarcely  refers  to  those 
things  in  Rome  which  people  go  to  see. 
One  of  the  latest  and  best  of  his  novels, 
**The  Heart  of  Rome,''  is  a  story  of  an- 
cient monuments,  but  the  whole  pith 
and  gist  of  it  concerns  the  use  which 
modem  Rome  makes  of  its  artistic  in- 
heritance. In  a  story,  highly  adven- 
turous, of  the  search  for  buried  treas- 
ure among  the  catacombs,  we  have  mi- 
nute and  admirable  descriptions  of  the 
underground  and  half-explored  laby- 
rinth with  it»  unmapped  watercourses, 
which  in  itself  is  vastly  interesting;  but 
by  Mr.  Orawford  all  this  Is  treated  as 
mere  machinery.  His  concern  is  first 
of  all  with  the  scope  for  speculation 
and  smuggling  offered  by  the  conjec- 
tured existence  of  such  treasures,  and 
the  need  for  evading  Italian  laws 
which  forbid  their  sale;  and  secondly, 
with  the  masonic  knowledge  of  facts 
concerning  the  labyrinth  which  exists 
among  Roman  artisans.  These  are 
the  human  factors  which  give  life  and 
character  to  his  story— in  this  instance 
concerning  a  few  individuals  in  con- 
temporary Rome.  But  the  portion  of 
his  work  by  which  he  would  most  nat- 
urally be  Judged  Is  the  remarkable 
group  of  works  in  which  the  Saraci- 
nesca  family  play  a  leading  part:  and 
In  them  it  la  quite  plain  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  attempted  to  represent  dra- 
matically, through  typical  ^isodes  and 
typical  personages,  the  history  of  Ro- 
man Rome  as  he  has  known  it,  its  evo- 
lution in  the  course  of  his  lifetime. 
Reference  to  our  previous  source  of 


Information  shows  that  he  was  bom  in 
1854.  '"Saraclnesca,"  the  first  of  ttiis 
group,  is  dated  definitely  at  1865; 
'*Sanf  Ilario,"  the  second,  belongs  to 
the  year  1867,  and  some  of  its  person- 
ages are  present  at  the  blowing  up  ot 
the  Serristani  barracks,  and  the  battle 
of  Montana.  In  these  two  novels,  Mr. 
Crawford,  describing  the  fortunes  of 
Sant'  Ilario,  heir  to  the  old  Prince 
Saracinesca,  describes  also  incidentally, 
but  with  obvious  historical  Intention, 
the  world  in  which  they  move,  the  life 
of  which  they  are  a  part— the  life  and 
world  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power, 
while  Antonellil  still  held  power  in 
Rome,  against  Garibaldi's  menace  from 
without,  and  against  plotters  witliln. 
If  we  praise  Mr.  Crawford's  picture,  it 
is  only  as  one  may  praise  a  p<»tralt 
without  having  seen  the  original.  His- 
torically true  or  not,  it  is  a  most  credi- 
ble and  interesting  natural  history  of  a 
very  curious  social  order,  into  which 
his  heroes  and  heroines  fall  quite  nat- 
urally. They  are  represented  as  being 
the  l)est  of  their  social  type,  but  the 
points  of  community  between  them  and 
those  whom  they  excel,  even  toto  ocUo^ 
are  no  less  distinct  than  the  points  of 
difiTerence;  yet  we  never  for  an  instant 
feel  that  Mr.  Crawford  is  unduly 
stressing  this  or  that  racial  character- 
istic as  a  foreigner  is  almost  certain  to 
do.  The  two  complementary  novels, 
''Don  Orslno"  and  "Ctorleone,"  mbIA 
concern  themselves  principally  with  the 
fortunes  of  Sanf  Ilario's  eldest  son. 
Just  as  the  earlier  pair  centred  in  Sanf 
Ilario  himself,  belong,  of  course,  to  a 
generation  later— to  Rome  of  the  eigh- 
ties and  nineties,  when  the  city  of  the 
Pope  had  become  the  capital  of  Italy, 
and  in  so  becoming  had  lost  much  of  its 
individuality.  "Don  Orsino"  is  a  story 
of  building  speculation;  "Corleone,"  of 
what  may  be  called  land-war  in  Sicily 
—trouble  occasioned  by  the  attempts  of 
a   Roman   capitalist  to   open   up  the 
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country.      The  latter  is  from  a  novel 
reader's  point  of  view  by  far  the  more 
attractive,  inasmuch  as  the  <^erations 
of  maffeuH  and  brigands  are  infinitely 
more  picturesque  than  the  schemes  of 
an  unscrupulous  banker.     But  our  pur- 
pose here  is  to  insist  that  these  novels 
show  that  the  true  continuity  of  the  se- 
ries is  as  a  history,  not  of  the  Sara- 
cinesca,  but  of  Rome.    How  willthe 
society  described  under  the  old  order 
adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions?    An 
answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  Sant*  Ilario, 
tlie  noble  type  of  the  old  school,  flndcf 
his  use  ended.     He  can  indeed  superin- 
tend his  estates  and  organize  farming 
operations  on  the  grand  scale;  but  out- 
sidei  that  there  is  no  career  for  those 
who  stood  by  the  Papacy  in  its  last 
days  of  temporal  power.     Sant'  Ilarlo 
does  not  feel  thci  exclusion  as  a  loss, 
being  happy  in  the  fruition  of  a  great 
passion  which  has  lasted:  but  hia  son 
is  acutely  miserable  in  the  enforced  in- 
action, the  routine  of  a  merely  social 
existence.     And  the  only  link  between 
the   generations   is   the    noble    whose 
bringing  up  had  not  been  noble.     San 
Giacinto,    the    Saracinescas'    kinsman,, 
was  head  of  a  stock  believed  to  be  ex- 
tinct, who  nevertheless  appeared  sud- 
denly, in  control  of  a  fortune  earned 
by  successful  speculation.     This  man, 
bred  an  innkeeper,  adapts  himself  eas- 
ily to  the  new  conditions,  and,  having 
capital  to  back  his  Judgment,  amasses 
great  wealth.   The  example  of  his  suc- 
cess is  more  potent  than  his  restraining 
advice,  and  in  the  story  of  Orsino*s 
building  ventures— and  first  love  affair 
-^e  plays  only  a  negative  part     But 
he  is  the  active  inspirer  of  Orsino's  sec- 
ond plunge  into  business— for  it  is  San 
Qiacinto  who  purchases  the  hereditary 
estate  of  the  Corleone,  and  proposes 
that  Orsino  shall  look  after  it  for  him. 
In  this  book,  we  are  for  the  most  part 
remote  from  Rome.     Yet  even  in  Sic- 
ily we  are  shown  the  Romans  as  Ro- 
mans—a people  looked  upon  as  almost 


alien  by  the  local  population;  and  we 
are  shown  also  Sicilian  nobles,  men  of 
unquestioned  family  but  questionable 
reputation,  admitted  to  a  place  in  Ro- 
man society  by  virtue  of  kinship  ^th 
a  great  Roman  house.  Politically 
speaking,  the  interest  of  the  work  lies 
in  the  relation  of  Roman  nobility  to 
other  parts  of  Italy;  and  the  fact  that 
this  relation  makes  itself  felt  is  pre- 
sumably a  part  of  tiie  new  order. 

For  in  "Corleone,"  the  story  has  to 
do  with  the  contact  of  two  different 
civilizations,  both  of  them  now  Italian. 
This  marks  a  sharp  difference  between 
it  and  the  masterpiece  which  it  natu- 
rally   calls   to    mind— M6rim4e*s    "Co- 
lomba."   The  great  French  writer,  has 
none  of  Mr.   Crawford's  generalizing 
train  of  mind;  he  tells  his  story   of 
individuals  as  individuals.      But   Mr. 
Crawford,   at  all  events  when   he   is 
writing  of  modem  Italy,  never  loses 
sight  of  his  aim  to  depict  a  society 
through  typical  persons.      There  is  no 
doubt  which  is  the  better  manner;  for 
pure  narrative  abhors  philosophy,  and 
M^rim^,  very  often  under  the  mask 
of  some  philosophic  or  philological  gen- 
eralization, contrives  to  give  us  a  re- 
cital of  facts  as  forcible  and  direct  and 
Incisive  as  could  be  found  in  some  Ice- 
landic saga.     Mr.  Oawford,  unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  has  made  a  close 
study  of  M4rim^,  whom  at  all  events 
he  resembles  in  his  studiously  dispas- 
sioned  tone  and  detached  attitude.  But 
he,  very  rightly,  follows  his  own  na- 
ture, and  its  bent  is  philosophic  and 
generalizing.    Action  interests  him  less 
for  its  ovni  sake  than  as  the  index  to 
a  group  of  social  facts;  and  nothing  is 
more  to  his  credit  than  his  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  violent  incident  which 
he  can  describe  so  admirably,  whenever 
such  incident  ceases  to  be  typical  of  the 
particular    society    which    he    has    in 
hand.     For  instance,  he  has  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  character- 
istic encounter  of  modem  Rome  is  not 
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the  duel,  but  war  on  the  money  market, 
and  in  the  story  of  Orsino's  first  ad- 
venture there  is  hardly  a  suggestion  of 
pliysical  challenge,  though  in  the  other 
three  novels  of  this  group  we  live  in 
an  atmosphere  where  the  clash  of  steel 
is  often  heard.  Again  in  the  novel  of 
American  life  which  we  have  set  on 
our  list,  there  is  hardly  more  incident 
than  Mr.  Howells  would  permit:  the 
whole  story  turns  on  the  collision  of 
strong  and  choleric  natures  over  mat- 
ters almost  trivial. 

This  fidelity  has  its  reward.    For  the 
gift  of  pure  narrative,  the  thing  needed 
is  that  dramatizing  faculty,  that  gift 
of     tremendous    concrete    realization, 
which  is  a  function  of  the  whole  nature 
rather  than  llie  pure  intelligence.      In 
Mr.  Crawford  the  intelligence  predom- 
inates; the  other  factors  (whatever  one 
may  choose  to  call  them)  are  defective 
in  proportion.      But  intelligence  is  the 
thing  needed  to  seize  the  characteristics 
of  a  social  order,  and  here  Mr.  Oaw- 
ford  is  hard  to  beat      We  have  dis- 
cussed his  presentation  of  Roman  so- 
ciety in  its  changing  phases;  be  gives 
us  the  life  of  America  with  the  same 
sure  touch.      And  let  it  be  remarked 
that  he  selects  always  what  is  least 
glaringly  national,  most  cosmopolitan— 
that  is  to  say,  the  society  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  or  have  had  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  read,  to  travel,  to  meet 
men  and   women  of   other  countries. 
His  Americans  are  the  least  highly  col- 
ored of  any  known  to  us,   the   least 
obviously    distinguishable    from    Eng- 
lish people;  and  yet  the  whole*  atmos- 
phere  in    ^'Katharine   Lauderdale/*    is 
absolutely  un-E}nglish.    Mr.  Crawford's 
characters  carry  the  hall-mark  of  their 
nationality  no  less  clearly,  though  cer- 
tainly less  fiagrantly,  than  Mr  Owen 
Wister*s  delightful   Virginian,    or   not 
less    delightful    ladies    of    Kingsport 
And  they  are  certainly  not  seen  from 
across  the  Atlantic--as,   not  less  cer- 
tainly,   are    those    whom    Mr.    Henry 


James     puts     under     his      amusing 
microscope. 

So  far  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
describe  and   characterize   Mr.   Craw- 
ford's talent;  it  remains  for  us  to  at- 
tempt an  estimate  of  it      And  here 
we  may  mention— only  in  order  to  ex- 
clude them— three  books,  loose  histori- 
cal outlines,  of  which  ''Gleanings  from 
Venetian   History''   may  be  taken  as 
typical.     No  one  would  deny  that  the 
book  contains  a  deal  of  interesting  mat- 
ter agreeably  related,  and  it  is  a  good 
setting    for    Mr.    PennelFs    drawings. 
But  it  is  curiously  devoid  of  inspira- 
tion.    Mr.  Crawford  has  evidently  read 
enormously  in  a  dozen  different  direc- 
tions, and  out  of  his  reading  he  has 
obtained   many   suggestions   for  vivid 
romance.      Yet  deprive  him  of  his  fa- 
miliar method,  and  he  grows  almost 
depressingly  dry.    For  Instance,  in  this 
book  there  is  some  reference  to  the 
glass-blowing  industry  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  guild.      But  go  to  the 
novel    which   has   been   made   out   of 
the  true  story  of  Zorzi  Ballarin  and 
Marietta  Beroviero,  and  you  have  not 
.only  a  capital  romance,  but  a  superb 
description  of  the  whole  detail  both  of 
the  manufacture  and  the  art— a  detail 
absolutely    lacking    in    the    book    of 
"Gleanings.**    There  is  no  better  exam- 
ple than  this  particular  novel  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  gift  for  supplementing  his 
primary  interest  of  the  love  tale  with 
a  mass  of  out-of-the-way  information 
admirably  managed. 

Naturally,  when  a  man  has  been  tell- 
ing love  stories  for  some  years,  he  be- 
gins to  rely  a  good  deal  (if  he  be  wise) 
on  this  second  string  to  the  bow,  and 
an  obvious  resource  is  the  historic  ro- 
mance. In  "Via  Crucis"  (a  crusading 
story),  and  "In  the  Palace  of  the  King," 
Mr.  Crawford  has  struck  out  in  this  di- 
rection. What  remains  on  our  mind  is 
the  extraordinary  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  latter  of  these  books,  which  had 
for  its  hero  the  illustrious  Don  John  of 
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Austria.  The  novel  was  of  the  ordi- 
nary length,  yet  its  crowded  and  ex- 
tremely complex  action  was  all  con- 
densed into  a  time  of  four-and-twenty 
hours.  Probably  the  scheme  was 
planned  for  dramatization,  and  It  was 
dramatized— whether  by  Mr.  Crawford 
or  anotiier  we  do  not  know;  let  us  hope, 
at  least,  that  it  was  not  by  the  re- 
sourceful stage  carpenter  who  made  out 
of  "A  Cigarette-Maker's  Romance**  one 
of  the  vulgarest  inanities  with  which 
our  ears  were  ever  afflicted. 

But  in  spite  of  Mr.  Crawford's  clever- 
ness, we  do  not  think  that  he  will  ever 
increase  his  reputation  by  ventures  in 
the  historic  field— whether  as  historian 
or  romancer.     His  talent  is  to  see  and 
describe  what  he  has  seen,  and  there  is 
no  man  who  can  render  more  present 
to  us  an  unfamiliar  way  of  life.    The 
very  latest  of  his  novels,  "Soprano,**  is 
from  certain  points  of  view  most  un- 
satisfactory; it  is  rather  an  instalment 
of  a  novel  than  a  completed  story;  the 
end  is  either  arbitrary  or  insufficiently 
explained.      But  in  the  matter  of  con- 
veying an  atmosphere  created  by  a  pro- 
fession, and  the  effect  of  that  atmos- 
phere on  those  who  enter  it,  the  book 
could  hardly  be  better.     Its  true  centre 
is  not  the  heroine,  Margaret  Donne,  but 
the  old  and  still  famous  prima  donna, 
Madame  Bonanni.     Margaret,  the  well- 
groomed,  well-bred,  clear-skinned,  self- 
reliant  English  girl,  when  she  wishes  to 
make  her  d^but  on  the  operatic  stage, 
comes   into   a    way  of   life  of   which 
Madame  Bonanni  is  merely  the  most 
typical    product.      A    captious    critic 
might  say  that  the  contrast  is  need- 
lessly glaring;  that  an  aspirant  equally 
gifted  mi^t  be  chosen  who  might  be 
less  opposed  by  temperament  and  train- 
ing to  all  the  circumstances  of  her  vo- 
cation.    Mr.  Crawford  can  answer  that 
part  of  his  purpose  is  to  show  the  irre- 
sistible attraction  which  the  exercise  of 
a  talent  has  for  its  possessor^an  at- 
traction which  will  sweep  away  even 


such  repugnances  as  are  inspired  in 
Miss  Donne.  That,  however,  is  not 
our  point  We  wish  to  emphasize  the 
extraordinary  power  with  which  all 
the  features  of  this  particular  Bohemia 
are  given:  Madame  Bonanni  herself  is 
in  a  sense  scarcely  better  done  than  the 
Jew  Impresario,  Schrelermayer.  But 
it  would  be  superficial  to  say  this  and 
no  more,  for  the  great  singer  is  ac- 
counted for  and  studied  through  and 
through— a  study  far  more  thorough 
than  Sudermann's  famous  Magda.  And 
here  again  th^  study  is  linked  with  a 
generalization.  Bonanni  is  the  Latin 
woman,  exaggerated,  in  all  the  excess 
of  the  artist*s  temperament  Margaret 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  woman,  who  has  in 
great  measure  to  get  out  of  her  Anglo- 
Saxon  skin  before  she  can  permit 
herself  to  be  an  artist  There  is 
one  dramatic  passage  which  we 
really  must  quote  for  Its  astonishing 
insight. 

Margaret  Donne  is  getting  her 
chance.  She  has  been  presented  at 
the  right  time  to  the  right  persons,  and 
Bonanni,  who  recognized  the  girl's  gift 
and  her  complete  natural  equipment- 
detailed  point  by  point  in  a  scene 
where  the  veteran  goes  over  the  novice 
much  as  a  dealer  mi^t  examine  a 
young  colt— Bonanni  has  arranged  It 
all.  Yet  at  the  close  of  an  emotional 
scene  where  the  fat,  greedy,  painted, 
good-hearted  woman  has  wept  floods  of 
tears  and  poured  out  the  story  of  her 
life,  Margaret  makes  a  reply  which  is 
perfectly  natural,  perfectly  in  charac- 
ter, and  yet  perfectly  astounding. 

**With  your  voice  and  talent,  I  don't 
see  why  you  needed  any  protection,  as 
you  call  it*'  (says  Margaret). 

Madame  Bonanni  laughed  again. 

"No.  You  don't  see.  All  the  better, 
little  Miss  Donne,  all  the  better  for  you 
that  you  have  never  been  made  to  see, 
and  perhaps  you  never  will  now.  I 
hope  not  But  I  tell  you  that  in  Paris, 
or  in  London,  or  Berlin  or  Petersburg, 
you  may  have  the  voice  and  talent  of 
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Malibran,  Grisi,  and  Patti  all  in  one, 
but  if  you  are  not  "protected**  you  will 
never  get  any  further  than  leading  cho- 
rus girl,  and  perhaps  not  so  far." 

''No  one  has  protected  me/'  said 
Margaret,  "and  I've  got  a  good 
engagement'' 

A  long  essay  could  be  written  about 
the  stupidity  which  is  produced  by  the 
mere  natural  egoism  of  youth  combined 
with  inexperience,  and  the  relation 
which  such  stupidity  bears  to  actual  in- 
gratitude. But  Mr.  Crawford  has  put 
the  pith  of  it  into  this  one  reply;  and 
the  rest  of  the  necessary  comment  is 
very  well  given  in  the  following  pages, 
which  reconcile  us  to  this  young  per- 
son, in  spite  of  her  failure  to  realize 
that  she  is  wounding  the  woman  who 
has  helped  her  not  merely  to  rise,  but 
to  surmount  her  helper.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  book  has  added  to  Mr. 
Crawford's  reputation;  its  shortcomings 
of  construction  may  even  have  done 
him  an  injury.  But  a  man's  reputa- 
tion must  stand  very  high  when  it  Is 
not  enhanced  by  the  creation  of  such  a 
character  as  the  Bonanni. 

To  attempt  any  definite  assessment 
of  a  living  writer  is  always  a  folly  as 
well  as  an  impertinence.  We  should, 
however,  all  agree  that  Mr.  Crawford's 
place  would  never  be  above  that  class 
which  falls  short  of  the  highest— to 
which  are  assigned  writers  such  as 
Ttollope  and  Mrs.  Oiiphant  Mrs.  011- 
phant  is  nearer  his  mark  than 
the  creator  of  Mrs.  Proudie  and 
Archdeacon  Grantly;  any  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's characters  will  pale  beside  these 
robust  Britons.  Perhaps  the  compari- 
son suggests  that  what  Mr.  Crawford 
lacks  most  is  what  Trollope  possesses 
most— homeliness.  But  after  all,  this  is 
like  blaming  a  good  hunter  for  not  be- 
ing the  best  Clydesdale  ever  known. 
Whether  the  works  of  such  novelists— 
the  storytellers  who  are  very  good 
rather  than  great— will  last  remains  to 
be  seen.    l*oet8  of  no  greater  relative 


merit  are  still  known  by  heart,  though 
they  died,  perhaps,  three  hundred  years 
ago.  One  opinion,  however,  we  shall 
state  boldly,  and  that  is  that  criticism 
generally  has  never  estimated  Mr. 
Crawford  at  his  full  merit  He  writes 
simply,  without  grimace  or  contortion, 
and  he  is  no  maker  of  laboriously  dis- 
tinguished phrases;  and  so  he  has  no 
chance  of  praise  for  his  style.  Again, 
he  is  not  a  novelist  of  problems  or  of 
purposes;  he  does  not  lend  himself  to 
discussion;  and  he  avoids  habitually  the 
subjects  treated  by  those  who  wish  to 
write  a  "strong"  book  (as  the  cant 
phrase  goes).  Any  one  who  has  writ- 
ten a  novel  will  realize  how  much  this 
abstention  increases  the  difficulty,  es- 
pecially for  a  novelist  who  adheres  to 
the  old  notion  that  the  central  theme 
must  always  be  a  love  interest  In- 
deed, Mr.  Crawford  himself  aCFords  the 
example.  In  "To  Leeward"  he  treated 
a  story  of  unlawful  love,  and  it  takes 
no  great  Judgment  to  see  how  mudi 
more  easily  situations  and  emotions  are 
obtained  in  it  than  elsewhere.  In  a  lit- 
tle duodecimo  essay  called  "The  Novel: 
What  it  is,"  the  author's  convictions  are 
put  down  with  great  plainness  (though 
with  a  distressing  avoidance  of  all  tech- 
nical discussion).  Mr.  Crawford  will 
not  admit  the  plea  that  in  art  there  is 
no  distinction  of  pure  and  impure,  but 
merely  a  dispassloned  scrutiny.  The 
novel,  he  says,  "should  never  under 
any  circmustances  be  permitted  to  de^ 
prave  the  heart  or  to  weaken  the 
mind";  and  he  has  stood  very  con- 
stantly by  his  doctrine,  yet  without  sus- 
picion of  prudery.  The  true  object  of 
the  novel  is,  in  his  opinion,  to  afford  a 
sort  of  pocket  theatre,  whose  primary 
function—with  which  nothing  must  be 
allowed  to  interfere— is  to  amuse  and 
interest.  If  it  produces  a  healthy 
moral  effect,  that  is  only  by  a  side 
wind  as  it  were.  The  novelist's  busi- 
ness is  to  represent  faithfully  men  and 
women  in  the  various  relations  of  life: 
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and  *'the  right  understaudiug  of  meu 
and  women  leads  to  the  right  relations 
of  men  and  women."  "In  this  way," 
says  Mr,  Crawford,  "if  in  any,  a  novel 
may  do  good;  when  written  to  attain 
this  end,  it  may  live." 

Well,  to  judge  Mr.  Crawford  by  his 
own  criterion,  we  should  say  that  he 
has  understood  men  and  women  very 
well;  above  all,  that  he  has  a  fine  un- 
derstanding of  the  qualities  which 
make  a  gentleman— qualities  which 
may  underlie  any  racial  type.     This  is 

The  Edinbui^  Berlew. 


perhaps  his  highest  characteristic, 
though  less  salient  than  the  versatile  in- 
telligence and  richly  stored  experience 
which  must  strike  the  most  casual 
reader.  And  perhaps  the  true  reason 
why  we  are  always  so  ready  to  spend 
a  couple  of  hours  in  his  pocket  theatre 
lies,  not  in  the  curious  and  varied  na- 
ture of  the  entertainment,  but  in  our 
confidence  that  we  shall  like  some  at 
least  of  the  people  on  the  stage,  and 
feel  ourselves  in  sympathy  with  the 
dramatist. 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


I. 


As  the  visitor  mounts  the  staircase 
to  the  Public  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Lords  he  sees  the  following  warning 
painted  in  bold  letters  on  the  wall: 

NOTICE.--Strangers  are  cautioned 
that  demonstrations  in  the  Gallery  are 
out  of  order,  and  must  be  treated 
accordingly. 

Strangers  have  been  expelled  from 
the  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  disturbing  the  proceedings.  There 
is  no  case  of  a  visitor  having  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Lords. 
As  he  surveys  the  House  of  Lords  he 
finds  much  to  charm  his  eye,  to  kindle 
his  imagination,  and  even  to  stimulate 
his  sense  of  reverence.  He  feels  hum- 
bled, if  not  intimidated,  by  the  almost 
religious  solemnness  of  the  place. 
**The  Gilded  Chamber!"  Gladstone's 
descriptive  phrase  springs  at  once  to 
the  mind.  It  is  glowing  in  gold  and 
colors.  All  the  glory  of  the  "tiger 
moth's  deep  damasked  wings"  is  seen 
in  its  splendid  decorations.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  gorgeous  in  the  scene.  The 
subdued  light  of  a  cathedral— "dim  and 
yellow"  as  Shelley  found  it  at  Milan- 
prevails,  making  things  that  might 
otherwise   strike   upon    the   senses   as 
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garish  a  delight  and  refreshment  to  the 
eye.  Everything  heightens  the  impres- 
sion that  one  is  in  the  beautiful  shnue 
of  an  ancient  catliedral  rather  than  in 
a  modern  Legislative  Chamber.  The 
lofty  stained-glass  windows  have  blue 
and  crimson  figures  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England.  Worldly-minded 
men  and  women  were  most  of  them, 
but  like  saints  they  look  in  their  an- 
ti<iue  garments,  seemingly  deep  in  rapt 
meditation  and  ecstatic  introspection. 
On  pedestals  between  the  windows  are 
large  bronze  statues  of  knights,  telling 
of  times  when  the  battle  of  principles 
was  fought,  not  with  words  employed 
by  subtle-minded  and  ready-tongued 
men  in  frock  coats  and  silk  hats,  but 
with  sword  and  battle-axe.  wielded  by 
brawny  soldiers  in  armor  on  prancing 
steeds.  These  are  the  barons  who,  in 
the  dawn  of  English  freedom,  beat  out 
the  eternal  provisions  of  Magna  Charta 
with  their  mailed  fists.  Bold  men 
they  were,  and  wicked  too,  many  of 
them.  But  here  they  look  like  patri- 
archs and  apostles. 

At  the  top  of  the  Chamber  is  the  im- 
posing canopied  Throne.  Superbly 
carved,  glistening  with  gold,  sparkling 
with  precious  stones,  it  looks  like  an 
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altar,  flanked  on  each  side  by  magnifi- 
cent candelabra  of  brass,  having  wax 
candles  in  their  elaborate  branches. 
The  Throne  of  England  is  often  spoken 
of  constitutionally  or  In  the  historic 
sense.  If  there  be  a  real,  tangible  ma- 
terial Throne  of  England  it  is  surely 
this  imposing  structure,  for  here  the 
Sovereign  sits  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment in  presence  of  the  three  Estates 
of  the  Realm. 

There  are  two  Chairs  of  State  under 
the  canopy.  Formerly  there  was  but 
one.  The  old  chair  was  designed  by 
Augustus  Welby  Pugin.  It  has  been 
in  the  House  of  Lords  since  the  Cham- 
ber was  first  used  in  1847,  and  Queen 
Victoria  sat  in  it  on  the  occasions  that 
she  opened  Parliament  in  person.  But 
an  historical  innovation  marked  the 
first  opening  of  Parliament  by  King 
Edward  VII.  on  February  14,  1901. 
By  command  of  His  Majesty  the 
Throne  was  provided  with  a  second 
State  chair  for  Quean  Alexandra.  It 
was  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  Eng- 
lish history  that  a  Queen-Consort  ac- 
companied the  King  in  equal  state  to 
the  opening  of  Parliament  The  new 
State  chair— that  on  the  left  of  the 
Throne— is  almost  an  exact  replica  of 
the  old  in  design  and  ornamentation, 
the  only  difference  l)eing  that  it  is  an 
inch  and  a  half  lower.  Both  chairs, 
with  their  fine  carvings,  gilt  with  Eng- 
lish gold-leaf,  and  the  rich  embroideries 
of  the  Royal  Arms  on  their  crimson 
velvet  backs,  greatly  enhance  the  im- 
posing splendor  of  the  Throne. 

Everything  in  tlie  Chamber  helps  to 
indicate  the  large  place  which  the 
House  of  Ix)rds  has  so  long  filled  in 
English  historj'  and  tradition.  You 
feel  in  the  presence  of  an  institution 
of  which  ages  are  the  dower.  Here 
is  manifestly  a  survival  of  an  ancient 
constitution  of  stciety.  *'There  is  no 
more  reason  in  hereditary  legislation,** 
said  Benjamin  Franklin,  '*than  there 
would   be   in   hereditary  professors  of 


mathematics.''  How  is  it  then  that 
this  strange  anomaly,  this  curious  he- 
reditary ruling  Chamber,  this  assembly 
of  men  who  are  law-makers  merely  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  still  lifts  its  an- 
cient towers  and  battlements  high  and 
dry  in  an  apparently  secure  position, 
above  the  ever  rising  tide  of  democ- 
racy? Perhaps  In  the  lessons  which 
are  taught  by  the  frescoes  In  this  tem- 
ple of  the  hereditary  principle  the  ex- 
planation of  Its  survival  Is  to  be  found. 
There  are  three  above  the  Throne,  set 
in  archways  with  elaborate  gilt  mould- 
ings. The  centre  one  is  **The  Baptism 
of  Ethelbert,"  and  on  either  side  are 
"Edward  III.  conferring  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  on  Eklward  the  Black 
Prince,"  and  "Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  committed  to  prison  for  as- 
saulting Judge  Gascoigne."  Behind  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  are  three  other  fres- 
coes of  the  spirits  that  are  supposed  to 
reign  over  the  deliberation  of  the  Peers 
—"Religion,"  "Chivalry,"  and  "Love." 
This  order  of  patricians  has  survived 
because  it  has  taken  to  heart  the  lesson 
of  a  time  which  smiles  at  the  claims  of 
long  descent— the  constitutional  as  well 
as  the  religious  lesson  of  the  native 
equality  of  men. 


II. 


It  is  only  when  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
severely  judicial  figure  in  big  gray  wig 
and  black  silk  gown,  takes  his  seat  on 
the  Woolsack— that  crimson  lounge  just 
inside  the  light  railing  which  fronts  the 
Throne— that  the  illusion  of  h>eing  in 
the  splendid  chapel  of  a  great  cathedral 
is  destroyed.  Seated  at  the  table  front- 
ing the  liOrd  Chancellor  is  the  Clerk  of 
the  Parliament,  and  his  two  Assistant 
clerks,  in. wigs  and  gowns.  Next,  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  are  three  or  four 
benches  which  are  known  as  "the  cross- 
bendies."  On  the  first  the  Prince  of 
Wales  sits,  when  present  in  the  House. 
The  others  are  used  by  peers  of  "cross- 
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bench  mind"  (as  Earl  GranTilie  once 
happily  described  them),  who  owe  no 
allegiance  to  either  of  the  two  great 
political  parties.  This  is  a  fact  of  con- 
siderable significance.  It  indicates  the 
independence  of  the  Lords,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  of  the  Party  system.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  there  are  no 
cross-benches.  Nor  are  they  needed. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  independ- 
ent member.  All  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  pledged 
Party  men.  Even  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  non-Party  men  are  easily 
counted.  I  have  never  seen  more  than 
six  sitting  on  the  cross-benches.  The 
peers  temporal  are  divided  Into  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons 
—titles  which  take  precedence  in  the 
order  given— and  certain  of  the  crimson 
benches  on  each  side  of  the  Chamber 
are  allotted  to  each  of  these  grades  of 
the  Peerage.  But  except  when  Parlia- 
ment is  opened  by  the  Sovereign,  this 
arrangement  of  the  peers  according  to 
rank  is  not  observed.  They  sit  indis- 
criminately, dukes  and  barons  cheek 
by  Jowl,  on  the  right  or  on  the  left  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  according  as  they 
belong  to  the  Party  that  is  "in"  or 
"out"  The  Spiritual  peers,  however, 
always  occupy  the  same  benches  on 
the  Government  side  of  the  House,  and 
close  to  the  Throne,  no  matter  which 
Party  may  be  in  office.  In  the  popular 
fancy,  fed  on  fabulous  novelettes  deal- 
ing with  high-bom  society,  the  peers 
are  glittering  beings,  always  clad  in 
magnificent  robes  and  each  with  a 
golden  coronet  flashing  with  jewels 
upon  his  head.  That  notion,  of  course, 
is  entirely  erroneous.  The  Lords  at- 
tending to  their  legislative  duties  wear 
sober  suits  of  customary  black  or  gray, 
just  like  the  Commons,  and  when  a 
Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  sit 
together  for  the  consideration  of  a  Bill 
there  is  nothing— ho,  not  even  a  straw- 
berry mark— to  distinguish  the  heredi- 
tary legislators  from  the  elected.     The 


Lords  dress  simply  and  quietly,  just 
as  they  speak  and  do  all  things.  There 
is  no  ostentation  of  demeanor.  Indeed, 
personal  simplicity  is  perhaps  the  most 
marked  characteristic  of  these  noble- 
men. But  the  Spiritual  peers  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lords  temporal  by 
their  flowing  black  gowns  and  their 
ample  lawn  sleeves. 

The  presence  of  the  Bishops  harmo- 
nizes with  the  religious  atmosphere  of 
the  Chamber.  But  they  are  rather  an 
anomaly  in  this  sanctuary  of  the  hered- 
itary principle  because  they  are  but  life 
peers.  To  the  eye  of  the  stranger  they 
may  also  seem  an  obtrusive  element, 
on  account  of  their  distinctive  garb. 
But  really  they  play  a  modest  and  re- 
tiring part  in  the  work  of  the  House. 
It  is  true  that  in  times  past  the  Bish- 
ops, mitre  on  head  and  crozier  in 
hand,  led  the  cohorts  of  the  peers  in 
stubbornly  contesting  every  effort  of 
the  Commons  to  sweep  away  the  dis- 
abilities, constitutional  and  educational, 
of  Roman  Catholics,  Jews  and  Dissent- 
ers, to  make  civil  and  political  rights 
independent  of  creed,  to  guarantee  to 
all  subjects  perfect  liberty  of  conscience 
and  worship,  in  the  odd  conviction,  it 
would  seem,  that  these  things  of  evil 
were  the  stoutest  fortifications  of  the 
Church  Established.  They  also  strongly 
opposed  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  But 
it  would  be  impossible  now  to  deny 
that  their  infiuence  on  the  whole  is 
most  beneficent.  For  years  they  have 
ceased  to  act  the  part  of  narrow  sec- 
tarians. They  have  been  touched  with 
a  new  spirit,  singularly  worthy  of  their 
great  office  as  pastors.  Politics  give 
them  no  concern.  But  they  are  deeply 
interested  In  Bills  which  affect  in  any 
degree  the  morals,  the  fortunes,  the 
comforts,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  dis- 
inherited and  the  poor.  Everything 
that  tends  to  spiritualize  the  national 
life,  every  effort  to  lessen  the  sufferings 
of  sobbing  humanity,  may  count  upon 
their  fullest  support 
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What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  the 
two   Chambers   of   Parliament   in  de- 
liberation!   The  House  of  Commons  is 
a  responsive,  emotional  and  boisterous 
assembly.    Humor  it  most  indulgently 
encourages.     Any  joke  will  dissolve  it 
into  smiles  and  laughter.     Party  state- 
ments are  punctuated  with  shouts  of 
approbation  or  vehement  dissenting  re- 
torts.      There    are    even    disorderly 
scenes.     The  atmosphere  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ever 
calm  and  serene.      How  Quietly  and 
reposefully  are  discussions  conducted! 
There  is  little  rivalry  or  competition. 
The  attendance  is  scanty,   except  on 
an  occasion  when  urgent  summonses 
are  issued  for  an  important  Party  di- 
vision.     The   House   is   composed   of 
close  on  six  hundred  peers?  but  three 
form  a  quorum,  unlike  the  House  of 
Commons  where  forty  members  must 
be  present  to  **make  a  House."    It  is, 
however,  provided  by  the  Standing  Or- 
ders that  if  on  a  division  it  should  ap- 
pear that  thirty  peers  are  not  present 
the    business    in    hand    must    be    ad- 
journed.    But  on  normal  occasions  ten 
or  twelve  peers  scattered  over  the  ex- 
panse  of   red   benches    is   a   common 
spectacle.      Oftentimes  the  low-voiced 
peer  addressing  them   in  the   solemn 
hush  of  the  superb  Chamber  might  be 
likened  to  some  lonely  and  isolated  be- 
ing talking  to  a  strange  and  indifferent 
company  on  a  topic  far  remote  from 
the  realities  of  things.    The  nobles  are 
politely    listening  to   the   speech,   cer- 
tainly.     If     there     is     no     imperious 
haughtiness  in  their  demeanor,  there  is 
what,    perhaps,    is    worse— a    coldness 
which  nothing,  seemingly,  could  melt. 
Their  way  of  listening,  some  with  an 
apathy  chilling  but  well   bred,  others 
with  a  lounging  listlessness,  adds  to  the 
curiously  unreal  effect  of  the  proceed- 
ings.    The  restlessness  and  aggressive- 
ness   of   the   Commons    are    here    un- 


known. Nothing  heartier  than  a  faint 
and  perfectly  polite  laugh  disturbs  the 
solemnity  of  the  Chamber.  A  low 
murmuring  '*Hear,  hear"  does  duty  for 
a  shout  of  approval.  The  stirring  sense 
of  life  that  pervades  the  representatiye 
Chamber  is  usually  altogether  wanting. 
It  is  only  on  the  faces  of  the  Bishops 
that  you  will  find  that  look  of  anxious 
sympathy  which  is  the  secret  of  those 
who  come  into  close  contact  with  peo- 
ple and  things.  On  the  episcopal 
benches  there  is  usually  a  glow  of  apos- 
tolic zeal. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  over  the  visitor 
in  the  gallery,  especially  if  the  spell  of 
the  past   be   strong  upon   him,   there 
steals  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  soli- 
tude.    The  strange  and  beautiful  Cham- 
ber seems  to  become  filled  also  with 
the    immensities   of   time   and    space. 
And  are  not  these  placid,  irreproach- 
able, and  intensely  modem  gentlemen 
in  frock  coats  and  tall  hats  sitting  on 
the  red  benches  below,  but  the  statues* 
and  the  barons  on  the  pedestals  above 
arrayed  in  all  the  panoply  of  combat* 
from  plumed  crest  to  spurred  heel,  the 
living,  pulsing  things?     See,  the  heads 
of  the  knights  are  bent  as  if  they  were 
listening   with    the   deepest   attention. 
Surely,  if  they  were  but  addressed  by 
an  orator  of  intense  and  glowing  mind, 
they  would  raise  their  voices  in  tem- 
pestuous uproar  and  shake  their  swords 
and  lances  with  thunderous  menace! 

The  difference  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  is 
vividly  presented  in  the  diary  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  had  had  the 
advantage  of  many  years'  experience  In 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Ash- 
ley before  he  was  called  to  the  Upper 
Chamber  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June 
23,  1851,  he  wrote  in  his  diary: 

It  seems  no  place  for  me;  a  '"statue 
gallery,"  some  say  a  "dormitory."  Full 
half  a  dozen  peers  said  to  me  within 
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as  many  minutes,  "You'll  find  this  very 
different  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  have  no  orders,  no  rules,  no  sympa- 
thies to  be  stirred."  Shall  I  ever  be 
able  to  do  anything  f  Thej  are  cold, 
short,  and  Impatient  But  God  has 
willed  it,  and  I  must,  and  by  His  grace, 
will  do  my  duty. 

He  spoke  the  very  next  day— though 
briefly  and  with  apologies  for  address- 
ing their  lordships  so  soon— on  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  his  Bill  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  registration  of  lodging-houses, 
which  he  had  carried  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  now— an  unprecedented  occurrence 
—to  conduct  through  all  its  stages  in 
die  House  of  Lords.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  which  ensued  the  Marquis 
of  Liansdowne  expressed  the  hope  that 
Lord  Shaftesbury  might  pursue  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  career  of  philan- 
thropy and  social  reform  he  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  House  of  Commons.  Com- 
menting on  this  in  his  diary  the  earl 
writes: 

It  is,  however,  a  totally  different 
thing  and  far  less  stirring,  far  less 
gratifying.  Success  here  is  but  a 
shadow  of  success  there,  and  little  can 
be  gained,  little  attempted.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  most  striking  effects  to  me  on  re- 
moval from  the  House  of  Commons  is 
my  absolute  ignorance  of  the  political 
movements,  thoughts,  and  facts  of  the 
day.  Everything  of  importance  re- 
volves round  the  centre  of  the  Com- 
mons' House.  Unless  you  be  there  to 
see  it,  hear  it,  feel  it,  you  get  it  at  sec- 
ond-hand, and  then  only  half. 

• 

Two  days  later  be  writes: 

The  difficulties  of  the  House  of  Lords 
seem  to  thicken  as  I  survey  them. 
Everything  must  be  done  between  five 
and  half-past  six.  or  you  will  have  no 
auditory;  consequently  there  is  an  un- 
seemly scramble  for  the  precedence, 
and  a  terrible  impatience  after  you 
have  got  It  Yet  I  have  received  many 
expressions,  and  heard  of  more,  that  I 
should  Touse  them,  and  give  them  busi- 


ness to  do,  and  in  some  measure  "pop- 
ularize" the  House. 

He  achieved  one  success,  at  any  rate. 
On  July  8  of  the  same  year  he  made  a 
speech  in  favor  of  giving  to  local  au- 
thorities powers  for  the  erection  of 
model  lodging-houses,  which  was  well 
received  and  even  cheered.  "My  sur- 
prise knew  no  bounds,"  he  .writes,  "I 
had  warmed  Nova  Zembla!"  The 
Commons  are  often  in  the  Session  sum- 
moned to  the  Bar  of  the  Lords,  ^ould 
the  Commons  ever  summon  the  Lords 
to  their  Bar  it  will  be  a  stern  and 
strenuous  call  to  the  reality  of  life. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  on  great  Party  is- 
sues, or  on  subjects  of  high  national 
importance,  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords  are  often  sustained  throughout 
at  a  higher  level  of  ability  than  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Commons.  Dis- 
cussions, of  course,  are  of  shorter  dura- 
tion in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
Chamber.  The  Commons  take  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  to  thrash  out  a  topic 
which  the  peers  will  exhaust  in  a  single 
sitting.  More  eloquent  speeches  are 
made  in  the  representative  Chamber; 
but  there  are  also  long  intervals  of  dull 
and  pointless  talk.  In  the  hereditary 
Chamber,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  peers 
venture  to  take  part  in  a  big  debate; 
and  the  speeches  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  delivered  because  there 
is  really  something  to  say,  and  not— as 
is  too  often  the  case  in  the  House  of 
Commons— because  something  has  to  be 
said  in  order  to  get  into  the  newspapers. 

The  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords 
are  not  only  models  of  grave  dis- 
cussion. In  them  is  displayed  to  a 
remarkable  degree  matured  statesman- 
ship and  administrative  experience. 
Archbishop  Magee  remarked  that  noth- 
ing struck  him  more  in  the  House  of 
Lords  than  the  large  amount  of  spe- 
cial knowledge  it  possess^.  No  mat- 
ter how  generally  little  known  the  sub- 
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ject  of  discussion  might  be,  he  said, 
some  obscure  peer  was  certain  to  rise 
on  a  back  bench  and  show  that  he  had 
made  a  special  studj  of  it.  The  House 
is  not  composed  entirely  of  landed  aris- 
tocrats, of  great  hereditary  magnates, 
who  are  lawgivers  only  by  the  suc- 
cession of  lineage.  In  it  also  are 
merchants,  manufacturers,  lawyers,  sol- 
diers, bankers,  ciTil  servants,  adminis- 
trators of  distant  portions  of  the  Em- 
pire who  have  been  promoted  to  the 
Peerage  for  their  success  in  business 
or  their  services  to  the  State.  More- 
over, many  of  the  peers  who  succeeded 
to  seats  in  the  House  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  previously  serving  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  John  Wilson 
Crqker,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  in  1857,  mentions  that 
going  over  to  the  Lords  from  the  Com- 
mons one  evening  he  noticed,  as  a  fact, 
*'not  unimportant  to  constitutional  his- 
tory," that  every  one  of  the  thirty  peers 
then  present  had  sat  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  "It  shows,*'  be 
says,  "how  completely  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  the  nursery  of  the 
House  of  Lords.''  There  are  usually  in 
the  House  of  Lords  about  two  hundred 
peers  who  have  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

IV. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  difference  in 
the  demeanor  of  their  members  that 
accentuates  the  contrast  between  the 
two  Chambers.  In  forms  of  procedure 
also  there  is  a  wide  divergence  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House 
of  Lords.  Although  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor presides  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
House  of  Lords  he  possesses  none  of 
the  duties  and  powers  which  are  vested 
in  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Speaker  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  peer.  Brougham  presided  over 
the  House  of  Lords  in  November,  1830, 


when  the  patent  of  his  creation  as  a 
peer  had  not  yet  been  issued.  The 
Speaker  is  elected  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  a 
Minister  in  the  Government.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  a  member  speaking 
addresses  "Mr.  Speaker.'*  In  the 
House  of  Lords  it  is  not  the  Lord 
Chancellor  who  is  addressed,  but  the 
whole  House— "My  Lords."  Another 
curious  distinction  between  the  Speaker 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  that  while 
the  Speaker  cannot  take  part  in  debate 
~''he  must  not  sway  the  House  by  ar- 
gument," as  the  old  order  has  it— the 
Lord  Chancellor  joins  in  every  impor- 
ant  debate  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government 

You  will  notice  that  when  the  Ix^ 
Chancellor  rises  to  speak  he  moves 
away  from  the  Woolsack.  There  is  a 
special  significance  in  that  movement. 
The  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  di- 
rect that  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  in- 
tends to  speak  on  any  question  for 
himself,  and  not  a^  the  "mouth  of  the 
House,"  he  is  to  go  to  his  own  place  as 
a  peer.  Hence,  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
action  in  stepping  aside  from  the 
Woolsack. 

The  Speaker  is  the  sole  judge  of  all 
questions  of  order  in  the  House  ctf 
Commons.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  no 
authority  to  rul^  a  peer  out  of  order. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  if  there  be  a 
conflict  of  opinion,  the  matter  is  de- 
cided by  the  whole  House  and  not  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  When  several 
members  rise  simultaneously  to  take 
part  in  a  debate,  as  is  the  custom  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Speaker  de- 
cides which  shall  speak  first  by  calling 
on  him  by  name.  But  if  two  or  more 
peers  rise  together  in  the .  House  of 
Lords,  each  insisting  on  speaking,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  has  not  the  power  of 
deciding  who  shall  first  be  heard.  It 
is  the  voice  of  the  House  which  deter- 
mines the  question.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,   powerless   to    interpose   effect- 
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Ively,  must  content  himself  with  look- 
ing silently  on  at  the  scene  with  severe 
solemnHiji.  Of  course,  if  it  pleases  him. 
the  more,  he  mrnf  gis*  ▼enT  to  his 
feelings  hy  joining  in  the  hubbub,  like 
any  other  peer. 

Happily,  so  strong  is  the  sense  of  or- 
der and  demeanor  in  the  Upper  Cham- 
l>er,  it  rarely  happens  that  when  the 
House  expresses  its  desire  to  hear  one 
of  the  peers  contending  for  its  ear,  by 
calling  out  his  name,  the  others  do  not 
at  once  resume  their  seats.  But  some 
years  ago  there  was  a  notable  scene 
involYing  a  Party  wrangle  over  the 
question  which  of  two  peers,  who  had 
risen  simultaneously,  one  from  the  Lib- 
eral benches  and  the  other  from  the 
Tory  benches,  should  speak  first 
Neither  peer  would  give  way  to  the 
other.  To  bring  the  curious  situation 
to  an  end.  Earl  Granville,  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  moved  that  the  Lib- 
eral lord  be  heard.  The  House  divided 
on  the  motion,  and  decided  by  a  large 
majority  that  the  Tory  peer  should  be 
the  first  to  speak.  During  the  Session 
of  1870  Lord  Campbell  moved  the 
adoption  of  a  new  Standing  Order  giv- 
ing power  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
decide  the  succession  of  speakers  in  a 
debate;  but  he  ultimately  withdrew  it 
as  the  discussion  showed  the  existence 
of  a  widespread  feeling  among  the 
peers  that  the  ruling  of  questions  of 
order  should  remain  vested  in  the 
House  as  a  whole.  But  with  a  view  to 
the  avoidance  of  scenes,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom when  a  long  debate  is  expected  for 
the  Whips  of  both  sides  to  arrange  the 
order  in  which  peers  who  desire  to 
take  part  in  it  shall  speak. 

It  may  be  asked— why  should  not  the 
Lord  Chancellor  be  allowed  to  exercise 
the  authority  which  lies  in  the  chair- 
man of  every  meeting  of  determining 
the  order  in  which  those  desirous  of 
Joining  in  a  debate  shall  address  the  as- 
sembly? There  is  a  Constitutional  point 
of  importance  involved  in  this  proced- 


ure of  the  HeOse  of  Lords  which,  at 
first  sight,  seems  so  inexplicable.  All 
the  peers  are  equal.  In  no  one  of  them 
can  authority  over  his  fellows  be 
vested.  In  fact— as  the  Irishman  said 
—one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and 
twenty  times  better.  Therefore,  when 
a  point  of  order  is  involved,  it  is  the 
whole  House  and  not  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor that  must  decide  the  issue.  The 
only  right  the  Lord  Chancellor  possesses 
is  the  right  possessed  by  every  peer  to 
call  attention  to  irrelevancies.  In  the 
course  of  a  debate  on  the  importation 
of  Chinese  coolies  for  employment  In 
the  Transvaal  mines,  on  June  28,  1905, 
Lord  Chancellor  Halsbury  called  at- 
tention to  an  irregularity  in  the  dis- 
cussion. But  he  was  careful  to  say,  at 
the.  same  time,  that  in  doing  so  he  was 
but  simply  exercising  his  right  as  a 
Member  of  the  House.  "Of  course," 
said  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  "the  author- 
ity of  the  noble  and  learned  earl  on 
the  Woolsack  is  great,  but  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  as  a  matter  of  order  he 
hafif  no  more  right  to  call  anybody  to 
order  than  any  other,  even  the  young- 
est, peer  in  this  House."  "No,  but  I 
have  the  right  to  protest,"  said  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  "I  said  I  had  no  greater 
but  no  less  a  right  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  your  lordships'  House."  "I  do 
not  deny,"  said  Lord  Ripon,  "that  the 
noble  and  learned  earl  has  the  same 
right" 

Should  the  proceedings  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  become  very  disorderly,  all 
that  is  provided  for  the  quelling  of  the 
disturbance  is  the  reading  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Parliaments  of  two  old  Standing 
Orders  dealing  with  asperity  of  speech 
and  personal  quarrels.  In  Committee 
on  the  Ballot  Bill  of  1872,  the  discus- 
sion became  so  inflamed  that  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  have  these  Standing 
Orders  read.  The  Clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ments did  read  them,  and,  lo,  and  be- 
hold! the  demon  of  unruliness  was  exor- 
cised, and  the  debate  was  resumed  in 
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an  orderly  aud  amicable  maimer. 
Quaint  and  curious,  indeed,  are  these 
Standing  Orders  for  soothing  the  ruf- 
fled tempers  of  the  peers.  The  first, 
which  was  passed  so  long  ago  as  June 
13,  1628,  runs: 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  and 
for  avoiding  of  offensive  speeches, 
when  matters  are  debating,  either  in 
the  House  or  at  Committees,  it  is  for 
honor  sake  thought  fit  and  so  ordered 
that  all  personal,  sharp  or  teasing 
speeches  be  forbom,  and  whosoever  an- 
swereth  another  man's  speech  shall  ap- 
ply his  answer  to  the  matter  without 
wrong  to  the  person:  and  as  nothing  of- 
fensive is  to  be  spoken,  so  nothing  is 
to  be  ill  taken,  if  the  party  that  speaks 
it  shall  presently  make  a  fair  exposi- 
tion, or  clear  denial  of  the  words  that 
might  bear  any  ill-construction;  and  If 
any  offence  be  given  in  that  kind,  as 
thei  House  itself  will  be  very  sensible 
thereof,  so  it  will  sharply  censure  the 
offender,  and  give  the  party  offended  a 
fit  reparation  and  a  full  satisfaction. 

The  Second  Standing  Order,  which 
was  passed  August  9,  1641.  says: 

For  avoiding  of  all  mistakes,  unkind- 
nesses,  or  other  differences  which  may 
grow  to  (luarrels,  tending  to  the  breach 
of  peace,  it  is  ordered  that  if  any  lord 
shall  conceive  himself  to  have  received 
any  effront  or  injury  from  any  other 
member  of  the  House,  either  in  the  Par- 
liament House  or  at  any  Committee,  or 
in  any  of  the  rooms  belonging  to  the 
Lords*  House  of  Parliament,  he  shall 
appeal  to  the  Lords  in  Parliament  for 
his  reparation,  which  if  be  shall  not  do, 
but  occasion  or  entertain  quarrels,  de- 
clining the  justice  of  the  House,  then 
the  lord  that  shall  be  found  therein  de- 
linquent shall  undergo  the  severe  cen- 
sure of  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament 

Yet  what  potentialities  of  disorder 
and  uproar  in  the  House  of  Lords  lie 
in  the  hereditary  principle— in  the  im- 
mense privilege  that  certain  men,  solely 
because  they  are  the  eldest  sons  of 
their  fathers,  without  any  regard  of 
their  morals  any  more  than  of  their 


mental  capacities,  become,  indefeasi- 
bly,  members  of  this  ancient  Legislative 
Assembly.  There  is  only  one  bar,  be  it 
remembered,  to  the  right  of  succession 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  is  bankruptcy.  It  is  not  so  very 
long  since  English  law  regarded  prop- 
erty as  more  sacred  even  than  human 
life.  The  English  Constitution  still 
disqualifies  its  hereditary  legislators  for 
want  of  financial  Integrity,  but  not  for 
lack  of  character.  A  bankrupt  cannot 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  a  black- 
guard may. 

Conduct  undignified  need  not  be 
feared  from  the  few  aged  and  high- 
minded  peers  of  whom  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Session  is  usually  composed. 
Nothing  can  disturb  the  habitual  self- 
possession  of  these  elderly  and  sedate 
gentlemen,  nothing  can  discompose  the 
fixed  decorum  of  their  looks  and  de- 
meanor. However  wistfully  they  may 
look  back  upon  their  own  stormy 
youth,  they  may  always  be  relied  on 
in  their  old  age  to  treat  the  House  with 
reser^'e,  respect,  and  dignity.  But, 
then,  there  are  the  young  and  frivolous 
bloods  of  the  Peerage,  who  are  so  noted 
for  their  physical  virility  and  their 
high  spirits?  Supposing  they  were  to 
bring  into  the  House  of  Lords  the  tra- 
ditions of  levity  and  wilfulness  and 
violence  in  which  they  have  been  nur- 
tured—the wild  practical  jokes  and  fisti- 
cuffs of  the  public  schools,  the  rowdy 
diversions  of  the  Universities,  the 
"ragging"  of  the  Army?  How  they 
could  turn  the  solemn  House  topsy- 
turvy! Unhampered  as  the  play  of 
their  caprices  and  antics  would  be  by 
rules  of  order,  what  a  disruptive  and 
demoralizing  element  they  might  intro- 
duce into  this  select  and  tranquil  and 
most  ancient  circle  of  dignified  legisla- 
tors. What  a  spectacle.  If  under  the 
eager  gaze  of  the  crowded  reporters' 
gallery  they  first  were  to  lock  up 
"Black  Rod"  In  his  box,  overpower  the 
Sergeaut-at-Arms  with  a  knock  of  his 
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own  mace,  and  then— in  imitation  of 
the  Irish  tenants  of  old  who  used  to 
compel  the  process-server  to  swallow 
the  latitats  he  came  to  serve  them 
with— proceed  by  force  to  feed  the  un- 
happy Lord  Chancellor  on  the  Wool- 
sack with  slips  of  the  pious  maxims  of 
the  seventeenth-century  Standing  Or- 
ders. What  splendid  newspaper  copy! 
What  public  sensation!  What  notoriety 
for  the  young  scapegraces!  They 
could  not  be  haled  before  the  police 
magistrate.  If  they  were  brought  to 
justice  at  all  it  could  only  be  through 
the  splendid,  stirring  ordeal  of  an  im- 
peachment before  their  peers.  They 
could  not  be  expelled  the  House.  Its 
doors  could  not  be  even  temporarily 
closed  against  them.  Nor  need  they 
have  to  fear  being  brought  to  account 
by  constituencies  justly  inflamed  by 
their  outrages  on  the  sanctity  and  dig- 
nity of  Parliament  In  all  seriousness, 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  one  real 
peril  of  the  hereditary  principle.  At 
any  rate,  a  few  young  irresponsible 
peers,  united  in  mischief,  could  easily 
turn  the  staid  and  solemn  House  of 
Lords  into  an  Assembly  more  unruly 
even  than  the  House  of  Commons. 


V. 


The  division  which  follows  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  brings  out  an- 
other distinction  between  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Speaker.  The 
Speaker  is  debarred  from  voting. in  a 
division.  The  vote  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  taken,  though  he  does  not  pass 
through  the  division  lobby  like  the 
other  peers.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  how- 
ever, has  no  casting  vote.  If  the  num- 
bers in  a  division  should  be  equal,  the 
"Not-Contents"— or  those  who  support 
the  negative— prevail.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  issue,  in  a  like  contin- 
gency, would  be  decided  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Speaker. 

The    only    function    of    a    chairman 


which  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  empow- 
ered to  perform  is  the  function  of  *T)ut- 
ting  the  question.**  This  is  done  in  the 
same  form  as  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, save  that  "content'*  is  used  for 
"aye**  and  "not-content**  for  "no.**  "As 
many  as  are  of  that  opinion  say  *cou- 
tent'  '*  says  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "the 
contrary  *not-content'  **  A  division  is 
challenged  on  the  motion.  "The  Con- 
tents will  go  to  the  right  of  the 
Throne,'*  continues  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
"and  the  Not-Contents  to  the  left  of 
the  Bar.**  Two  tellers  are  appointed  on 
each  side,  carrying  white  wands,  and 
the  peers  pass  through  the  division  lob- 
bies, just  outside  the  Chamber,  to  have 
their  votes  counted  and  names  re- 
corded, as  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  the  tellers  return  to  the  Chamber 
a  slip  of  paper  containing  the  numbers 
is  given  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
thus  announces  them:  "Contents,  89; 
Not-Contents,  16.'*  "The  Contents  have 
it,**  adds  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  so 
the  motion  is  carried. 


VL 


But  what,  after  all,  is  the  main  dis- 
tinctive difference  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament?  It  was  the 
custom  at  one  time  to  describe  them 
officially  as  the  "Upper"  Chamber  and 
the  "Lower"  Chamber.  The  terms  are 
still  in  use,  though  more  for  conven- 
ience* sake  than  in  the  sense  of  imply- 
ing superiority  and  subordination. 
Bills  which  originate  in  the  Commons 
are  "sent  up'*  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords, 
however,  are  careful  to  endorse  these 
Bills  with  the  simple  words,  "Brought 
from  the  Commons."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Commons,  when  issuing  a 
new  writ  for  a  constituency  vacated  by 
the  succession  of  its  representative  to 
a  peerage,  describes  the  outgoing  mem- 
ber as  "called  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords."  Thomas  Creevey  relates  that, 
discussing  with  Wellington  the  relative 
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positions  of  the  two  Houses,  the  great 
soldier  declared  that  able  men  were  lost 
by  being  in  the  House  of  Lords.  '*No- 
body  cares  a  damn  for  the  House  of 
Lords,"  said  he.  "The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  everything  in  England  and  the 
House  of  Lords  nothing."  That  was 
in  1818.  Much  has  occurred  since  then 
still  further  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  Chambers. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  absorbed  in  itself  all  the 
main  powers  of  the  State,  Every  one 
knows  that  the  House  of  Lords  fills  but 
a  secondary  position  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, though  by  its  suspensory  veto,  by 
which  it  can  delay  the  passing  of  great 
changes  until  they  have  been  directly 
sanctioned  by  the  country,  it  still  exer- 
cises considerable  influence  on  the 
course  of  legislation. 

I  shall  not  venture  to  institute  any 
comparison  as  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance, politically,  of  the  House  of  Peers 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  question  which 
Chamber  is  in  these  democratic  days 
constitutionally  *the  upper"  and  which 
"the  lower."  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  structurally,  the  two  Chambers 
are  in  a  state  of  equality.  Passing 
from  one  to  the  other  you  have  neither 
to  go  upstairs  nor  downstairs.  A  long 
corridor  separates  them,  but  should 
their  doors  b«  open  the  Speaker  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  may  see  each  other 
across  the  level  distance.  But  there 
can  be  no  dispute  that  in  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view  the  House  of  Lords  is  on 
a  vastly  higher  plane  than  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  must  always  be  a 
great  advantage  in  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  so  little  to  feed 
the  imagination  and  the  love  of  color  of 
the  man  in  the  street  What  perhaps, 
first  strikes  the  visitor  to  the  House 
of  Commons  is  its  air  of  drabness.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand,  for  one  thing, 
why  its  walls  should  not  be  hung  with 
portraits  of  its  great  members  or  pic- 


tures from  its  storied  history.    But  the 
tendency  of  the  representative  Chamber 
is  more  and  more  to  break  with   its 
mighty  past     At  least  it  is  indisposed 
to  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  pears  in 
their  stirring  invocation  to  the  spirit  of 
history,  tradition,  and  romance.      The 
Commons  appeal  to  the  business   in- 
stincts of  human  nature,  the  peers  to 
its  softer  and  more  poetic  side.      The 
House  of  Commons  is  pushful,  eager, 
striving,  noisy.    The  House  of  Lords  is 
quiet  and  calm  and  dignified.  The  qual- 
ities that  find  the  greatest  play  in  the 
House  of  Commons— energy,  resolution, 
enterprise— contribute,    perhaps,    in    a 
higher  degree  to  social  efficiency;  but 
their  operation  hardly  tends  to  distinc- 
tion and  refinement 

Carlyle  in  "Sartor  Resartus"  suggests 
the  scene  of  "a  naked  Duke  of  Windle- 
straw  addressing  a  naked  House  of 
Lords,"  only  to  be  appalled  by  the  stu- 
pendous spectacle.  "Imagination,"  he 
adds,  "choked  in  a  mephitic  air  recoils 
on  itself  and  will  not  forward  the  pic- 
ture. The  Woolsack,  the  Ministerial, 
the  Opposition,  BencheB-^nfandum!  in- 
fandwnr  In  the  same  work  Carlyle 
asserts  that  *the  Philosophy  of  Clothes 
takes  scientific  rank  with  political  econ- 
omy and  the  theory  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution." It  is  a  wise^  remark  in  re- 
lation to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  often  been 
doomed  to  extinction.  "I  am  quite  cer- 
tain," wrote  Macaulay  from  Calcutta 
in  1886,  "that  in  a  few  years  the  House 
of  Lords  must  go  after  old  Sarum  and 
Gatton."  How  vain  is  political  proph- 
ecy! Macaulay  lived  to  take  his  seat 
on  the  red  benches  twenty-three  years 
afterwards  as  a  Peer  of  the  Realm. 
Ah,  the  irony  of  life!  Many  political 
principles  have  been  swept  away. 
Many  political  gods  have  been  cast 
down.  The  House  of  Lords  still  sur- 
vives. But  should  the  Lords  ever 
again  come  into  serious  confiict  with 
the  Commons  over  the  amendment  of 
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the  Constitution  they  might  do  worse 
than  summon  to  their  aid  the  popular 
love  of  spectacle  and  reverence  of  ven- 
erable customs.  Let  them  restore  the 
olden  habit  of  debating  in  the  trap- 
pings and  suits  of  the  Peerage.  Liet 
them  crovfd  the  galleries  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  sparkling  in  their 
jewels  and  still  more  radiant  in  their 
beauty.  Liet  them  fill  the  House  with 
the  spirit  of  action  and  affairs,  and 
its  attendant  sprite,  excitement  Let 
them  allow  the  fullest  possible  facili- 
ties to  the  public  for  witnessing  as  the 
supreme  Justification  of  their  existence, 
these  impressive  spectacles  of  superb 
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elegance  and  lofty  pride,  and  of  hearing 
oratory  of  a  pomp  worthy  of  their  beau- 
tiful and  stately  Chamber.  What  pos- 
sibilities there  are,  in  the  artistic  and 
dramatic  development  of  this  idea,  of 
restoring  the  House  of  Lords  to  its  due 
rank  and  power  in  the  Legislature!  Do 
you  not  hear  already  the  tumultuous 
shouting  of  the  masses  In  the  streets, 
kindled  to  imagination  and  beauty  by 
the  enchantments  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  no  longer  dim  and  cold  but  stir- 
ring and  inspiring~'*Down  with  the 
drab  House  of  Commons!  Up  with  the 
lustrous  Lords!*' 

Michael  MacDonagh. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


FABBWELLS. 


On  Monday  morning  a  message  came 
to  Peter  from  Bailiff  Woods,  announc- 
ing simultaneously  that  Mr.  Ullington 
had  telegraphed  to  engage  him,  and 
that  Miss  Manvers  desired  to  see  him 
immediately.  He  received  the  one  in- 
timation with  no  very  great  elation, 
and  instantly,  albeit  reluctantly,  pre- 
pared to  obey  the  other. 

He  found  Miss  Manvers  in  her  morn- 
ing-room, sitting,  evidently  111  at  ease, 
in  a  high-backed  armchair;  her  feet  de- 
nuded, as  usual,  of  shoes  and  stockings 
and  resting  on  a  roll  of  oilcloth,  which 
Nathalie,  crouching  beside  her,  moved 
backwards  and  forward  beneath  them. 

"Morning,  Hounsell,"  remarked  the 
old  lady  acidly,  as  he  entered.  "You're 
a  nice  humbug.  I*ve  sent  for  you  to 
tell  you  so.  Go  on,  girl'*— <to  Nathalie, 
who  had  suspended  operations  at  Pe- 
ter's entrance,  for  which  she  was  evi- 
dently unprepared)— "go  on.  What  are 
you  blushing  for?      It's  not  the  first 


time  Hounsell  has  seen  me  barefoot. 
I'm  so  lame  for  some  reason  or  other," 
she  explained,  "that  I  can't  take  my 
morning  exercise  on  the  grass,  so  I've 
thought  of  this  expedient  .  I  used  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room- the  oil- 
cloth is  just  as  good  as  a  flagged  path 
when  if  s  spread  out— but  I  can't  keep 
on  my  legs  at  all  now.  I  don't  know 
why.  I'm  sure  I've  taken  trouble 
enough  to  follow  out  the  cure  in  every 
detail.  Unroll  the  stuff  a  little  bit, 
Nathalie.  This  piece  is  getting  quite 
warm;  let's  have  a  fresh  one." 

"I'm  sorry  you'  are  so  unwell,"  said 
Peter. 

"No,  you're  not,"  corrected  Miss  Man- 
vers, with  increased  acerbity.  "You 
don't  care  a  button  whether  I'm  well  or 
ill,  and  you  don't  mind  how  much  in- 
convenience you  give  me.  You're  Just 
as  selfish  as  the  rest  of  men— aU  men 
are  selfish.  What  do  you  mean  by  run- 
ning off  like  that  without  notice?" 

Peter  would  not  look  at  Nathalie,  and 
yet  he  felt  that  she  was  startled. 

"I  am  forfeiting  a  week's  wages  in- 
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stead  of  giving  notice,''  said  Peter, 
'*and  I  am  going  to  pay  for  the  clothes 
you  gave  me.  I  don't  think  you've  so 
very  much  to  complain  of,  Miss 
Manvers." 

"Don't  you,  indeed?"  cried  she,  turn- 
ing on  him  abruptly,  and  thereby  bring- 
ing on  an  acute  twinge  of  her  ailment 
"Good  Lord,  this  neck  of  mine;  It  will 
drive  me  crazy!  You  should  have  let 
me  put  on  that  cream  cheese  compress 
as  I  wanted  to,  Nathalie.  It's  all  non- 
sense about  flannel.  Much  good  your 
precious  flannel  has  done  me.  Go  and 
get  me  that  compress  at  once.  They 
have  cream  cheeses  ready  in  the  dairy." 

Nathalie  withdrew,  stumbling  in  her 
eagerness  to  be  gone.  As  she  passed 
Peter  she  cast  an  imploring  glance  at 
him,  but  he  would  not  meet  it  He 
stood  facing  her  cousin,  square  and 
stem,  his  hand  clasped  behind  his  back. 

"What  are  you  doing  it  for,  I  say?" 
continued  Miss  Manvers.  "Why  should 
you  take  another  place  when  you  pro- 
fessed yourself  so  anxious  to  get  this 
one?  I  believe  there  is  a  love  affair  at 
the  bottom  of  it" 

Nathalie  had  seemed  in  a  hurry  to 
depart,  yet  some  slight  movement  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  where  a 
screen  shielded  the  open  door,  inclined 
Peter  to  suspect  that  she  was  still 
present  and  he  returned,  with  studied 
coldness: 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  say 
that  Many  motives  may  actuate  a 
man  besides  love." 

"'Tis  love  that  makes  the  world  go 
round,"  announced  the  old  lady  oracu- 
larly. "Why  shouldn't  it  turn  a  silly 
boy's  head?  Now  listen  to  me.  There 
are  no  girls  on  my  premises  flt  for  you 
to  associate  with,  mudi  less  to  marry. 
No  good  ever  came  of  the  mixing  of 
breeds.  I  can  speak  with  authority,  for 
I  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject 
You  mayn't  be  thoroughbred,  but  you 
are  what  I  call  a  good  roadster.  Well, 
who  would  want  to  pair  an  animal  of 


that  kind  with  a  carthorse?     See  what 
I  mean?    Don't!" 

"As  you  say,"  returned  Peter  vaguely, 
"it  would  be  folly  to  put  a  thorough- 
bred In  harness." 

"I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind," 
retorted  she.  "Besides,  as  I  told  you, 
you  ain't  thoroughbred.  But  I  don't 
see  any  reason  in  all  this  for  your  mn- 
ning  away.  I  rather  like  you.  I'll 
raise  your  wages." 

"You  are  very  good,  but  that  would 
make  no  difference,"  returned  he. 

"I'll  give  you  a  house,  thwi." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Peter. 

"Well,  I  think  you  are  a  foot" 
summed  up  Miss  Manvers.  "I  told 
you  so  before,  and  I  am  more  certain 
than  ever  now." 

"I  believe  I  am,"  agreed  Peter;  "at 
least  I  have  been  one,  but  I  am  grow- 
ing wiser." 

At  this  point  a  rustle  at  the  other 
side  of  the  screen  betrayed  Nathalie's 
presence,  and  during  the  indignant  out- 
burst which  ensued  Peter  made  his  es- 
cape. But  he  had  not  proceeded  far 
down  the  long  corridor  which  led  to  the 
hall  when  he  heard  hasty  feet  behind 
him. 

"Peter,"  cried  Nathalie.  "Oh,  Peter, 
stop!  Where  are  you  going— why  are 
you  going?" 

"My  movements  concern  no  one  but 
myself,"  returned  he,  drawing  back 
from  her  and  speaking  icily.  "I  am 
sorry  to  have  inconvenienced  Miss 
Manvers,  but  it  can't  be  helped." 

"Are  we  to  part  like  this,"  she  cried, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  "after  all— all  that 
has  gone  between  us?" 

He  returned  her  pleading  glance 
stonily,  and  she  continued,  with 
vehemence: 

"You  think  me  wicked,  but  you  don't 
understand.  It  is  not  my  fault  that 
I  cannot  love  you." 

"How  many  more  times  will  you  in- 
sult me?"  cried  Peter,  with  blazing 
eyes. 
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As  she  drew  back,  paling,  he  made  a 
strong  effort  to  control  himself,  and 
when  he  next  spoke  it  was  in  a  tone 
of  assumed  lightness: 

**By  the  way,  I  have  an  act  of  resti- 
tution to  perform.  I  must  return  your 
handkerchief/' 

With  apparent  coolness  he  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  small  folded  paper, 
which  he  handed  to  her  ceremoniously. 
It  contained  the  little,  flimsy,  foolish 
rag  which  had  been  so  important  a  fac- 
tor in  the  marring  of  his  career. 

Nathalie  opened  the  packet,  gazed  at 
its  contents  for  a  moment,  and  then 
tendered  it  to  him  again.  Her  eyes 
were  bright  and  soft  with  unshed  tears. 

''Keep  if  she  said  in  a  whisper;  'it 
belongs  not  to  me— not  to  the  wicked, 
sordid  girl  whom  you  despise— but  to 
your  Dream-Nathalie,  who  never  ex- 
isted. Keep  it.  In  memory  of  what  has 
been." 

She  thrust  it  into  his  inert  hand;  and 
in  a  moment  she  was  gone. 

Peter  looked  after  her,  hesitated,  and 
at  last,  frowning,  as  though  ashamed  of 
the  weakness,  restored  the  handker- 
chief to  his  pocket 

"The  Dream-Nathalie!"  he  said  aloud; 
and  then,  wititi  a  heavy  sigh,  turned  to 
leave  the  house. 

•  Mrs.  Headway  took  a  most  lively  in- 
terest in  his  future  prospects,  and  ap- 
peared more  excited  than  grieved  at 
his  approaching  departure.  It  was  she 
who  first  drew  his  attention  to  sundry 
practical  matters  which  he,  in  his  ig- 
norance of  housekeeping,  might  have 
perhaps  overlooked. 

"Ye'd  best  buy  some  furniture  before 
you  do  settle  in,"  she  remarked  that 
evening  as  they  sat  at  supper. 

"To  be  8ure,'V  returned  Peter,  looking 
up  vaguely;  **I  suppose  I  had.  Per- 
haps you'll  buy  it  for  me/'  he  added, 
as  an  afterthought. 

Mrs.  Meadway  was  delighted  at  the 
notion,  and  said  so. 

**I  have  got  some  money  In  the  sav- 


ings-bank," continued  Peter;  "I'll  get 
it  out  at  once.  Ten  pounds,  I  sup- 
pose, would  do  for  the  present— Just  to 
get  a  few  necessaries?" 

Mrs.  Meadway  expressed  her  satis- 
faction at  the  prospect  of  laying  out 
those  ten  pounds. 

"If  you'll  take  my  advice,  Mr.  Houn- 
sell,"  she  pursued,  her  eyes  twinkling 
at  the  possibility  of  a  jaunt,  "ye'll  let 
me  get  them  things  at  Bourne.  They'll 
be  twice  so  cheap  in  the  long  run;  and 
when  'tis  a  case  o'  ready  money  and 
not  the  hire  system,  why  not  have  the 
cheapest?  There!  The  bargains  what's 
to  be  had  in  some  o'  they  big  places  in 
the  Commercial  Road  is  summat  won- 
derful. The  second-hand  be  really,  I 
mid  say,  better  than  new,  bein'  sea- 
soned, so  to  speak.  Then  they  has 
their  own  vans,  so  they  don't  make  no 
charge  for  delivery.  I  think  ye'd  find 
it  a  sarin'  of  expense  in  the  end  to  let 
me  go  to  Bourne." 

"By  all  means,"  assented  Peter;  then, 
glancing  across  the  table  at  Prue,  who 
was  very  pale  and  silent,  he  added 
kindly:  "And  take  your  daughter  with 
you.      I  should  like  Prue  to  go,  too." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  girl  quickly;  "it 
would  only  be  throwing  away  money. 
I  know  nothing  about  furniture." 

"But  I  should  like  you  to  go,"  he 
persisted.  He  would  not  have  the  child 
so  downcast;  enough  for  his  misfor- 
tunes to  overshadow  him.  Leaning 
forward  he  smiled  at  her,  and  repeated, 
with  gentle  Insistence:  "I  particularly 
want  you  to  have  a  hand  in  choosing 
my  furniture." 

l*rue  jumped  up,  and  ran  away  from 
the  table  without  speaking. 

"Hullo!"  cried  Meadway,  setting 
down  the  cup  which  he  had  been  in 
the  act  of  lifting  to  his  lips;  "what's 
wrong  with  the  maid?" 

"There!  don't  ye  take  no  notice,"  said 
Mrs.  Meadway,  with  a  tactful  wink. 
"Young  girls— they  be  that  tetchy  and 
that  tiltj'  there's  no  knowin'  where  to 
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have  'em.  But  she'll  go,  Mr.  Houusell, 
she'll  certainly  go.  Don't  ye  take  on 
about  her— 'tis  the  way  o'  womenkind, 
more  particular  maids,  to  go  a-carryin' 
on,  foolish-like;  an'  Prue,  she  hain't  no 
exception.  She  be  a  bit  upset  just 
now— I'm  sure  I  can't  think  what  for, 
unless  it  be  your  traipsin'  off  in  sich  a 
hurry.  She  don't  understand,  bless  ye. 
A  innercent  young  maid  like  her  do 
never  look  further  nor  the  end  of  her 
own  nose,  so  to  speak.  But  she  shall 
choose  the  furniture,  Mr.  Hounsell." 

"Don't  make  her  go  against  her  will," 
said  Peter  indifferently.  **I  only 
thought  she  might  like  the  outing." 

**And  so  she  will,  ye  mid  me  sure," 
returned  Mrs.  Meadway,  still  very  arch 
and  mysterious.  *'  'Tis  most  oncommon 
thoughtful  of  ye,  Mr.  Hounsell;  and 
Prue  has  really  a  very  good  notion  o' 
lay  In'  out  money,  and  wonderful  good 
taste.  She'll  know  how  to  choose 
things  to  your  likin',  ye  needn't  have 
no  fear  about  that  Don't  ye  be  at  all 
anxious,  Mr.  Hounsell.  I  know  my 
own  daughter— 'twouldn't  be  In  reason 
that  I  shouldn't.  I  can  read  her  like 
print." 

*'What  be  driving  at?"  growled  Mead- 
way  at  this  Juncture,  pausing,  with  a 
bit  of  cheese  on  the  point  of  his  knife, 
and  eyeing  his  better  half  with  some 
disfavor.  *1  never  did  hear  any  one 
wl'  so  much  talk  as  you've  always  got. 
missus.     What's  all  this-to-do?" 

**No  to-do  at  all,  Meadway;  nothin'  o' 
the  kind.  Mr.  Hounsell  and  me  under- 
stands each  other.  All  I  be  wishful 
for  he  to  know  is  as  there  hain't  no 
cause  to  be  anxious;  and  when  I  do 
say  so  ye  mid  l>e  sure  as  there  l^ain't, 
for  there's  no  one  In  this  martial  world, 
Mr.  Hounsell,  as  do  have  a  more  anx- 
ious mind  nor  what  I  do  have,  1  truly 
believe.  There,  I  did  say  to  the  Rev- 
erend once:  *I  truly  believe,  sir.'  says  I, 
*a8  I  be  the  anxious-mind edest  person 
as  ever  was  bam.  The  way  I  do  wor- 
rit." I  says.    And  he  did  look  back  at 


I  wi'  that  kind  o'  smile— ye  know  the 
kind  o'  smile  the  Rector  do  always 
seem  to  have,  no  matter  what  you  do 
says  to  en— *Mrs.  Meadway,'  he  says, 
*you,  what  be  so  fond  of  teztses,  you 
did  ought  to  say  to  yourself,  *A  Filler  o* 
Cloud  by  day  and  a  PUler  o'  Fire  by 
nighV  Dear,  to  be  sure!  I  do  often 
think  o  'that;  the  words  do  seem  made 
for  I.  I  don't  know  so  much  about  a 
pi  Her  o'  cloud— though  I  do  lay  me 
down,  when  I  be  feelin'  muddly  in  the 
head— but  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Hounsell,  I  do 
know  well  enough  what  'tis  to  have  a 
piller  a-fire  o*  nights.  The  way  I  do 
go  a-tossin'  and  a-tumin'  when  I've 
a-got  anything  on  my  mind,  an'  my 
face  that  bumin*  hot!  There,  Meadway 
do  often  say  he'd  as  soon  lay  down  wP 
a   hearthquake— don't  ye,   Meadway?" 

An  inarticulate  growl  was  the  keep- 
er's only  response,  and  with  another 
shake  of  the  head  and  a  succession  of 
winks,  Mrs.  Meadway  pushed  back  her 
chair  from  the  table  and  went  In  search 
of  her  daughter,  much  to  Peter's  satis- 
faction. Her  familiarity  repelled  him, 
and  the  flood  of  talk  to  whidi  he  had 
scarce  attended  seemed  to  him  as  tedi- 
ous as  superfluous. 

Prue  duly  went  to  Bournemouth,  and 
discussed  her  purchases  on  returning 
with  an  interest  and  animation  which 
pleased  Peter.  He  listened— with  that 
curious  detadied  smile  which  she  was 
learning  to  know— to  her  account  of 
how  she  had  discarded  horsehair  for 
cretonne  and  moreen  for  dimity,  and  of 
the  wonderful  chest  of  drawers  which 
they  had  picked  up,  and  the  beautiful 
little  pots  and  pans. 

"They  are  all  so  bright  and  new,  and 
shining,"  cried  she;  "as  pretty  as  a 
picture!  ''Tis  a  pity  to  think  they 
should  ever  be  blacked  by  fire." 

"But  they  can  be  kept  nice  and  clean. 
Prudentla,  my  dear,"  put  In  Mrs.  Mead- 
way. "  'Twill  be  the  pride  and  pleas- 
ure of  whoever  has  to  look  after  them 
to  see  to  that" 
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And  again  she  assumed  that  ex- 
tremely knowing  expression  which  in- 
variably called  up  a  frown  on  Peter's 
face. 

At  last  the  time  for  departure  came. 
He  had  said  good-bye  to  the  keeper  be- 
fore the  latter  had  set  forth  on  his 
morning  round,  and  Mrs.  Mead  way 
was  standing  by  the  gate  talking  to  the 
carrier,  who  was  to  convey  Peter  and 
his  effects  to  the  station;  but  Prue  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  went  from 
room  to  room  calling  her  softly.  He 
could  not  leave  without  saying  good- 
bye to  her.  As  in  desperation  he 
opened  the  wash-house  door  he  felt  at 
first  a  faint  resistance,  but  after  a  lit- 
tle gentle  pressure  it  yielded  to  his 
hand.  There  stood  Prue,  with  face 
averted  and  shoulders  heaving. 

Peter  softly  closed  the  door  and  went 
up  to  her. 

*'So  you  are  sorry  to  say  good-bye, 
Prue?"  he  said.  "Well,  I  can't  be  an- 
gry with  you  for  that.  It  is  nice  to  feel 
that  some  one  cares  a  little." 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and 
turned  her  round  gently;  but  the  curls 
which  had  escaped  from  her  ribbon 
hid  her  face. 

"You  must  all  come  and  see  my  new 
house  some  day,"  he  continued,  "and  I 
shall  come  and  see  you." 

He  put  back  her  hair,  and  placing  one 
hand  under  her  .chin  endeavored,  to 
raise  her  face;  but  she  resisted.  Never- 
theless, he  saw  that  her  lips  were  qulv- 
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ering,  and  that  her  long  lashes  were 
wet 

"Well,  I  must  go,"  he  said.  "Good- 
bye. It  is  really  not  for  long,  little 
Prue- not  for  long." 

One  hand  still  rested  on  her  shoulder, 
and  now,  tightening  its  pressure,  he 
drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  lightly, 
as  one  might  kiss  a  child. 

The  form  encircled  by  his  arm  was 
indeed  slender  and  immature  enough, 
but  the  eyes  which  she  suddenly  raised 
to  his  were  not  those  of  a  child.  Look- 
ing into  their  d^ths  he  was  startled, 
shocked  at  what  he  read  there— little 
Prue  was  a  woman!  One  moment,  con- 
founded by  his  discovery,  he  held  her 
thus;  in  the  next  he  felt  her  tremble- 
not  as  Nathalie  had  trembled  in  his  em- 
brace—it was  otherwise,  far  otherwise 
with  Prue;  and  again  her  eyes  drooped, 
and  she  slid  away  from  him.  As  he 
still  gazed  at  her  questioningly  she 
slipped  past  him,  and  escaped  from  the 
room  and  from  the  house. 

He  did  not  seek  to  bring  her  back, 
but  made  his  way  to  the  gate  and  the 
waiting  Mrs.  Meadway. 

"Ye'll  have  said  good-bye  to  Prue,  I 
iV  'low,"  she  remarked;  adding,  as  he 
climbed  Into  the  van  without  replying, 
"It'll  not  be  for  long,  I  daresay." 

"I  daresay  not"  agreed  Peter;  and  he 
drew  back  under  the  green  "shed"  to 
avoid  the  meaning  glance  which  he 
had  suddenly  acquired  power  t» 
Interpret 
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"ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO. 


A  large  amount  of  attention  has  of 
late  been  directed,  by  sanitarians,  phi- 
lanthropists, and  social  reformers,  to 
the  possible  action  upon  the  community, 
and  especially  upon  the  young,  of  the 
national  habits  in  relation  to  the  con- 
sumption   of   alcohol   and   of   tobacco. 


even  In  eases  in  which  these  hal)its  do 
not  approach  the  confines  of  what 
would  commonly  be  described  as  ex- 
cess. At  a  meeting  recently  held  in 
the  City  of  I^ndon,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Lord  Mayor,  men  of  busi- 
ness were  seriously  invited,  liy  medical 
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and  other  speakers,  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibly detrimental  eflPect  of  the  ordinary 
use  of  alcohol  upon  ''commercial  effi- 
ciency"; and  juvenile  smoking  Is  be- 
ginning to  be  seriously  regarded  by 
many  observers  as  at  least  an  element 
in  producing  an  alleged  tendency  to- 
wards physical  deterioration  among  im- 
portant sections  of  the  English  people. 

In  these  circumstances  the  prominent 
positions  held  by  alcohol  and  tobacco 
as  contributors  to  the  national  revenue, 
as  the  bases  of  great  industries,  and  as 
sources  of  gratification  to  many  thou- 
sands of  persons,  although  they  should  in 
no  way  render  us  unmindful  of  any  evil 
influences  which  the  agents  in  question 
may  exert,  should  undoubtedly  render 
us  careful  in  scrutinizing  the  character 
and  value  of  any  evidence  which  may 
be  brought  against  them.  If  we  take 
first  the  effects  of  alcohol,  it.  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  in  the  interests  of 
truth,  that  the  attainment  of  complete 
scientific  knowledge  of  these  effects  has 
been  impede<l  by  a  certain  element  of 
fanaticism  which  has  frequently  been 
displayed  by  the  advocates  of  total  ab- 
stinence, even  when  they  have  been 
persons  from  whom  calmness  of  Judg- 
ment and  adherence  to  fact  might  not 
unreasonably  have  been  expected;  and, 
among  the  forms  of  mischief  brought 
about  by  this  fanaticism,  none  have 
been  more  manifest  than  those  of  a  re- 
actionary character,  producing  a  popu- 
lar tendency  to  dismiss,  as  exaggera- 
tions, even  the  most  reasonable  warn- 
ings against  the  seductions  of  indul- 
gence. No  one,  probably,  now  denies 
the  ill-consequences  which  attend  upon 
alcoholic  excess,  or  seeks  to  palliate  the 
evils  of  habitual  drunkenness;  but  the 
question  of  the  legitimate  uses  of  alco- 
hol is  still  much  under  debate,  and  the 
controversialists  appear  to  have  no 
present  prospect  of  arriving  at  any 
agreement  with  regard  to  it 

The  animal  body  is  interpenetrated, 
in  all  its  parts,  by  a  structure  known 


to  anatomists  as  "connective  tissue," 
which  envelops  every  fibre  of  nerve  or 
muscle,  every  blood-vessel,  every  cell  of^ 
nerve,  or  gland,  or  bone,  or  fat,  in  sudi 
a  way  that  if  all  other  structures  were 
abolished  or  withdrawn  the  connective 
tissue  would  still  represent  the  bodily 
outline  in  its  entirety,  and,  if  possessed 
of  sufficient  rigidity,  would  preserve  its 
unaltered  form.  It  follows  that  any 
general  contraction  of  this  all-pervad- 
ing tissue  must  compress  the  structures 
which  it  surrounds  and  contains,  and 
must  tend  at  once  to  diminish  the 
blood-supply  which  they  receive,  to 
check  the  activity  with  which  their  or- 
dinary functions  are  performed,  and  to 
lead  eventually  to  structural  degenera- 
tion of  their  essential  parts.  Some  con- 
traction of  this  kind  appears  to  be  the 
process  by  whidi  the  best  known  of 
the  admittedly  injurious  effects  of  alco- 
hol are  produced.  The  actual  contrac- 
tion and  its  effects  are  alike  most  mani- 
fest in  the  larger  glands,  sudi  as  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  the  brain. 

When  alcohol  is  taken  In  small  quan- 
tity, in  a  freely  diluted  condition,  and 
combined  with  agreeable  fiavoring  mat- 
ters, as  in  a  glass  of  light  beer  or  elder, 
it  seems  to  have  no  other  appreciable 
immediate  effect  than  the  relief  of  a 
thirst  which  Itself  is  often  of  a  very 
artificial  character,  and  any  superfluity 
of  actual  water  which  may  thus  be 
swallowed  Is  speedily  removeiS  from 
the  system  through  natural  channels. 
To  what  extent  the  alcoholic  element  is 
removed  together  with  the  water,  or  to 
what  extent  it  is  retained  to  be  after- 
wards burnt  up  and  eliminated  In  the 
respiratory  process,  is  a  question  on 
which  physiological  chemistry  does  not 
yet  appear  to  be  able  to  speak  with 
certaintyr  Different  conclusions  with 
regard  to  it  have  been  reached  by  dif- 
ferent observers,  and  have  seemed, 
sometimes  at  least,  to  harmonize  sus- 
piciously with  their  previously  declared 
opinions. 
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When  alcohol  is  takeu  iu  a  more  con- 
centrated form,  as  in  a  glass  of  gen- 
erous wine,  the  pleasure  afforded  to  the 
palate  is  distinctly  enhanced  by  a  sense 
of  comfortable  warmth  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  and  by  a  feeling  of  ex- 
hilaration which  speedily  succeeds 
thereto.  The  sense  of  warmth  is  due 
to  the  local  effect  of  the  stimulant  in 
causing  a  flow  of  blood  towards  the 
stimulated  part;  and  is  the  probable 
foundation  of  the  popular  belief  in  al- 
cohol as  a  cold-resisting  agency.  This 
belief  is  absolutely  erroneous;  for  noth- 
ing can  be  more  certain  than  that  a 
dose  of  alcohol  lowers  the  temperature 
of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  that  any- 
thing more  than  a  very  small  quantity 
of  it  is  definitely  injurious  when  severe 
cold  is  to  be  encountered.  The  feeling 
of  exhilaration  is  probably  due  partly 
to  the  sensation  of  warmth  itself,  but 
in  great  measure  to  the  first  general 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem—an effect  which  chiefiy  displays  it- 
self as  a  slackening  or  removal  of  re- 
straint. Many  bodily  operations  are 
habitually  controlled  by  the  nervous 
system  in  the  sense  of  being  "inhib- 
ited," that  is  to  say,  of  being  kept 
within  certain  limits.  There  is  a  nerve, 
for  example,  which  restrains  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart;  and  it  is  known  that. 
If  the  functions  of  this  nerve  be 
checked  or  suspended,  the  heart  will 
beat  wildly  and  irregularly.  In  the 
same  way,  Judging  from  analogy  and 
experience,  some  restraint  Is  exercised 
by  a  well-balanced  nervous  system  over 
the  order  and  the  rapidity  of  succession 
of  the  thoughts,  with  the  result  that  a 
certain  gravity  and  decorum  are  main- 
tained, and  that  the  facts  of  life  are  re- 
garded In  their  correct  relative  propor- 
tions to  each  other.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcoholic  stimulation  the  normal 
grip  upon  the  thoughts,  so  to  speak, 
early  becomes  relaxed,  the  currents  of 
associated  ideas  become  more  rapid,  the 
possible    consequences    of    injudicious 
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speech  are  forgotten  or  ignored,  and 
checks  which  would  be  imposed  by  pru- 
dence are  apt  to  be  cast  aside.  Under 
this  Influence,  if  it  be  not  carried  too 
far,  the  shy  or  silent  man  may  become 
a  brilliant  talker,  and  an  ordinarily 
sluggish  brain  may  be  roused  Into  tem- 
porary activity.  It  would  be  through 
this  action  that  Addison,  according  to 
Macaulay,  "found  that  wine  broke  the 
spell  which  lay  on  his  fine  intellect,*' 
and  by  its  aid  overcame  the  timidity 
which,  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  ar- 
rested his  unrivalled  powers  as  a  ccm- 
versationallst.  Every  one  has  seen 
farther  stages  of  the  same  effect,  dur- 
ing which  increased  rapidity  of  thought 
has  passed  into  incoherence,  and  inco- 
herence into  stupor,  while  volitional 
control  over  muscular  movements  was 
early  impaired  and  ultimately  sus- 
pended. The  resulting  condition  may 
be  described  as  acute  alcoholic  poison- 
ing, and  is  clearly  due  to  the  presence 
of  alcohol  in  the  circulating  blood,  and 
to  its  deleterious  effect  upon  the  cells 
of  the  brain  and  other  nervous  centres 
to  which  It  is  conveyed.  The  acute 
stage  Is  usually  followed  by  headache, 
by  nausea  or  sickness,  and  by  various 
evidences  of  severe  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  functions;  and  these  conse- 
quences pass  away  as  the  alcohol  Is 
gradually  eliminated  from  the  system. 
A  single  occasion  of  drunkenness— 
that  is,  of  acute  alcoholic  poisoning- 
may  probably  be  perfectly  recovered 
from,  leaving  no  physical  Injury  behind. 
It  Is  a  favorite  contention  of  total 
abstainers  that  alcohol  is  never  of  any 
real  use  in  the  organism,  that  any 
temporary  Increase  of  physical  energy 
or  of  Intellectual  activity  which  It  may 
apparently  produce  is  always  followed 
by  a  corresponding  or  even  a  greater 
degree  of  reaction,  and  that  It  contrib- 
utes nothing  to  the  repair  or  the  main- 
tenance of  the  tissues.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  either  of  these  conten- 
tions can  be  maintained.     I  have  often 
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experienced,  or  at  least  have  believed, 
thiH;  when  tired  or  jaded,  a  glass  of 
wine  has  helped  me  to  pall  myself  to- 
gether for  an  effort  to  meet  some  ur- 
gent professional  requirement;  and  I 
have  not  been  conscious  of  any  subse- 
quent depression.  I  have  seen,  and  so, 
I  think,  must  every  man  in  large  medi- 
cal practice,  many  instances  in  which 
life  has  been  maintained  for  long  pe- 
riods upon  alcohol  alone,  or  at  least 
upon  the  forms  and  combinations  in 
which  it  is  commonly  administered,  and 
in  whidi,  if  it  did  not  actually  main- 
tain the  bodily  tissues,  it  yet  saved 
them  from  destruction  by  being  itself 
burnt  off  as  fuel  for  the  maintenance 
of  animal  heat  I  attach  far  more  im- 
portance to  sick-room  experiences  of 
this  kind  than  to  laboratory  experi- 
ments, even  when  these  have  not  been 
instituted  merely  for  the  support  of  a 
foregone  conclusion;  and  I  think  there 
is  valid  evidence  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  persons,  a  small  amount  of 
alcohol  may  in  some  way  be  utilized  in 
the  economy^  and  that,  either  by  sus- 
taining heat  by  inhibiting  waste,  or  by 
supplying  material  for  the  maintenance 
of  tissue,  it  may  be  used  up  with  bene- 
ficial results,  or  at  least  without  injury, 
to  the  consumer.  Tliere  is  an  apparent, 
but  I  think  not  a  real  contradiction,  be- 
tween the  statement  that  alcohol  ordi- 
narily lowers  the  bodily  temperature 
and  the  statement  that  it  may  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  supply  fuel  by 
which  the  temperature  is  maintained. 
When  there  is  already  an  abundant  fuel 
supply,  alcohol  appears  to  diminish  the 
rate  of  combustion;  although,  when 
there  is  a  deficiency,  it  may  itself  be 
utilized.  If  we  throw  a  quantity  of 
coal  dust  upon  a  brisk  fire  we  shall 
damp  it  down  for  a  time,  but  we  shall 
also  preserve  it  from  complete  extinc- 
tion for  a  considerable  period. 

It  is  nevertheless  probable  that  the 
amount  of  alc<^ol  which  can  be  ha- 
bitually consumed  beneficially,  or  even 


quite  harmlessly,  is,  for  the  majority 
of  people,  far  less  than  they  are  com- 
monly accustomed  to  believe;  and  it  is 
also  probable  that  the  customary  aesi- 
sations  of  average  well-being,  of  whi<^ 
the  majority  of  moderate  drinkers  are 
presumably  conscious,  usually  repre- 
sent a  standard  of  health  somewhat 
lower  than  that  which  would  actually 
be  attainable  by  the  same  individuals. 
In  other  words,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ordinary  citizen  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  consumes,  as  a 
rule,  more  alcohol  than  is  good  for 
him,  or  than  he  can  eliminate  without 
some  degree  of  injury;  and  that  to 
some  unknown  extent  he  thereby  di- 
minishes his  prospects  of  longevity  and 
his  power  of  resisting  the  inroads  of 
disease.  Whether  the  pleasure  afforded 
by  the  alcohol  be  worth  the  conse- 
quences of  consuming  it  is,  of  course, 
a  question  for  individual  consideration; 
but  it  is  certain  that  hundreds  of  pros- 
perous men  die  in  the  course  of  their 
seventh  decade,  or  even  earlier,  who,  if 
they  had  been  total  abstainers,  would 
probably  have  lived  ten  years  longer. 

When  alcohol  is  habitually  consumed 
in  excess  of  the  moderate  quantity 
which  can  be  utilized  with  benefit  or 
at  least  without  apparent  injury,  the 
excess  appears  to  bring  about  a  long 
succession  of  nutritive  dianges,  of 
which  the  immediate  cause,  as  already 
mentioned.  Is  a  slow  overgrowth  and 
contraction  of  the  connective  tissue,  apt 
to  be  especially  manifest  In  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  form<  the  supporting 
fabric  of  the  brain,  the  liver,  and  the 
kidneys.  The  slowly  increasing  inter- 
stitial compression  to  which  these  great 
vital  organs  are  thus  subjected  has  the 
twofold  effect  of  gradually  cutting  off 
the  blood-supply  which  is  essential  to 
the  performance  of  their  functions,  and 
of  strangling  and  destroying  the  cells 
which  constitute  the  essential  ]>ortions 
of  their  structure.  The  rate  of  progresr 
of  such  changes,  and  the  speed  with 
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which  they  uiidenniiie  the  powers  of 
life,  are  very  variable,  but  may  perhaps 
be  said  to  depend  mainly  upon  three 
factors— the  amount  and  regularity  of 
the  alcoholic  access,  the  amount  of  food 
consumed,  and  the  amount  of  exercise 
talceu.      The  influence  of  the  lirst  of 
these  factcNTS  must  be  so  obvious  as  to 
require  no  consideration,  unless  it  be 
necessary  to  point  out  that  different 
persons  display  different  powers  of  re- 
sistance ta  the  effects  of  alcohol,  and 
that  no  complete  or  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  these  differences  has  hitherto 
been    forthcoming.     The    amount    of 
food  consumed  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
Importance,  and  the  more  so  because  a 
certain  degree  of  habitual   excess  in 
eating  is  scarcely  condemned  by  public 
opinion,  or  regarded  in  its  true  light 
by  many  who  would  be  described  as 
educated   people.      It   has   been*  well 
said  that  vast  numbers  of  persons  ''dig 
their  graves  with  their  teeth,"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  habitually  con- 
sume an  amount  of  superfluous  food 
which  casts  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
organs  by  which   such  superfluity  is 
removed.    These  organs  are  mainly  the 
liver  and  the  kidneys,  and  to  overtax 
them  is  to  permit  the  body  to  be  poi- 
soned by  its  own  waste.    It  is  manifest 
that  if  they  are  not  only  overtaxed, 
but  at  the  same  time  impeded  in  their 
activity  by  changes  in  their  connective 
tissue  produced   by   alcohol,   the   two 
evils   will  react  upon   and  aggravate 
each  other,  and  that  the  effects  of  self- 
poisoning  will    be   increased   and   ac- 
centuated by  those  of  structural  degen- 
eration.   The  consequences  of  common 
habits  of  life  may  be  seen  any  day  in 
the  obituary  list  of  the  "Times"  paper, 
referring,    as   it  does,    exclusively    or 
chiefly  to  the  well-to-do.     That  list  for 
the  day  on  which  these  words  are  writ- 
ten, and  which  was  taken  absolutely  at 
random,    contained    thirty-five    names, 
and  the  ages  of  the  deceased  persons 
were  given  in  twenty-seven  instances. 


Among  them   were   seven  persons   In 
their  eighth  decade,  and  one  gentleman 
of  ninety-four;  but  the  ages  of  the  re- 
maining nineteen  reduced  the  average 
age  at  death  to  sixty-seven,  and,  when 
the     eight     long-lived    persons     were 
omitted,  the  average  age  of  the  nine- 
teen   was   only   sixty   years  and   six 
months.    People  are  said  to  die  of  gout, 
or  of  heart-disease,  or  of  kidney  dis- 
ease, or  of  liver  disease,  or  of  a  com- 
plication of  these  maladies;  but  what 
they  really  die  of,  when  they  die  pre- 
maturely, is  usually  degeneration  of  tis- 
sue consequent  upon  superfluous  food 
and  upon  superfluous  wine,  or  upon  the 
daily  recurring  overtaxation  of  the  vi- 
tal organs  by  which  the  processes  of 
nutrition  are  conducted  or  controlled. 
Sometimes     we     flnd    the    premature 
death  ascribed  to  pneumonia,  or  to  in- 
fluenza, or  to  accident;  and  we   may 
generally   read   between   the   lines   of 
the  announcement  that  the  powers  of 
vital  resistance  had  previously  been  re- 
duced   below    their    proper    standard. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  annual  exo- 
dus of  rich  people  to  foreign  watering- 
places  and   "cures"  except  that  good 
cookery  and  fine  wines  have  tempted 
them   to  the  daily  over-indulgfence  of 
undisciplined  appetites,  and  that  they 
seek.  In  comparative  or  complete  absti- 
nence, and  in  violent  medication,  what 
is  at  best  a  temporary  relief  from  dis- 
comfort, and  a  temporary  renewal  of 
their  power  to  do  violence  to  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  and  of  common  sense? 
"Nature,"   Sir  Andrew   Clark   used  to 
say,      "never     forgets      and      seldom 
forgives." 

The  foregoing  obser^'ation8  are  in- 
tended, of  course,  to  apply  only  to 
persons,  or  classes  of  persons,  who 
lead  perfectly  orderly  and  decorous 
lives,  and  who  would  be  shocked  and 
Indignant  if.  they  were  individually  de- 
scribed as  the  victims  of  excess.  This, 
however,  is  precisely  what  they  are; 
for  the  proper  measure  of  excess.  In 
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respect  of  food  and  of  alcoholic  drink, 
is  furnished  by  the  amount  of  either 
or  of  both  which  can  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  good  the  daily 
expenditure  Incidental  to  the  processes 
of  life.  Everything  beyond  this  be- 
comes itself  an  occasion  of  effort  for 
its  mere  removal;  and,  if  the  effort  be 
not  made,  becomes  a  source  of  poison- 
ing, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  be 
cumulative,  and  to  display  itself  now 
and  again  in  a  more  or  less  explosive 
fashion,  in  the  guise  of  a  fit  of  gout  or 
of  a  so-called  "bilious  attack.*'  It  is 
self-evident  that  a  very  small  con- 
sumption of  food  will  permit  of  a 
more  free  indulgence  in  alcohol,  and 
that  total  abstinence  from  alcohol 
will  permit  of  a  more  free  indul- 
gence in  food  than  would  be  possi- 
ble if  what  may  perhaps  be  described 
as  a  moderate  degree  of  excess  were 
to  be  practised  in  both  directions  at 
once.  It  is  the  ordinary  daily  "good 
dinner,"  perhaps  eaten  too  quickly  for 
its  more  than  satisfying  character  to  be 
recognized,  and  the  superfluous  glass 
or  glasses  of  wine  attendant  upon  it, 
that  do  the  mischief  in  ordinary  life 
and  among  reputable  people.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  sot  may  undoubtedly  be 
prolonged  by  the  diminished  inclina- 
tion for  food  which  follows  from  the 
injury  done  by  alcohol  to  his  digestion; 
and  the  advantages  of  abstinence  from 
alcohol  may  as  undoubtedly  be  dimin- 
ished. In  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
by  the  amount  of  food,  and  especially 
of  sweet  dishes,  frequently  consumed 
by  total  abstainers.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  full  benefit  of  their  self-denial,  if 
self-denial  it  be.  the  latter  estimable 
class  should  act  upon  a  precept  which 
was  much  inculcated  by  the  grandpa- 
rents and  great-grandparents  of  the 
present  generation,  and  should  "rise 
from  table  with  an  appetite."  On  the 
whole,  a  daily  superfluity  of  food  is 
perhaps  a  worse  evil  than  a  daily  su- 
perfluity of  alcohol,  assuming  neither 


to  be  carried  to  manifest  excess.  Tlie 
latter  has  at  least  the  excuse  of  the 
attendant  exhilaration,  while  the 
former  brings  mankind  into  compara* 
tively  close  kinship  with  the  porcine 
animals  which  most  people  would  think 
it  discreditable  to  resemble. 

The  amount  of  exercise  taken  by  any 
individual  largely  determines  the 
amount  of  his  expenditure  of  force  and 
of  tissue,  and  hence  determines  also  the 
amount  of  nutriment  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  body  in  full  ac- 
tivity. A  highly  accomplished  physl- 
cian,  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Hood,  was  ac- 
customed to  insist  very  strongly  upon 
the  frequent  illnesses  which  were  pro- 
duced, among  men  in  easy  circum- 
stances, by  the  continuance  during  the 
London  season,  or  during  the  session 
of  Parliament,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
habit,  of  a  consumption  of  food  and 
wine  which  might  not  have  been  ex« 
cessive  during  daily  active  exercise  In 
the  pursuit  of  sport,  but  which  be- 
came injurious  as  soon  as  this  pursuit 
was  discontinued.  Hie  hard-drinking 
squires  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
mostly  men  of  great  activity  of  life, 
and  even  then  were  seldom  conspicuoua 
for  longevity;  while  at  all  times  and  in 
all  classes  there  have  been  exceptional 
individuals  who  have  «et  ordinary  rules 
at  defiance,  and  have  nevertheless  en- 
Joyed  an  immunity  from  evil  conse- 
quences which  has  seldom  been  ex- 
tended to  their  imitators.  I  remember 
a  trial  about  a  right  of  way,  in  which 
the  evidence  of  some  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  the  locality  was  adduced^ 
and  which  was  held  before  a  learned 
Judge  who  was  at  once  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  al- 
cohol, and  earnestly  solicitious  to  im- 
prove any  occasions  for  moralieing 
which  his  duties  might  afford.  A  wit- 
ness was  produced,  a  village  patriarch 
far  advanced  in  his  eighties,  erect 
vigorous,  clear-headed,  who  replied  to 
all  questions  with  promptitude  and  de- 
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cision.  Before  be  left  the  box  tbe 
Judge  complimented  blm  upon  bis  state 
of  preservation,  and  asked  by  wbat  or- 
dering of  bis  life  It  bad  been  main- 
tained. Notblng  lotb,  tbe  witness  re- 
plied tbat  be  was  a  teetotaller  and  a 
vegetarian,  and  described  bis  daily  ex- 
istence in  some  detail;  and  tbe  Judge, 
deeply  impressed,  recommended  all 
wbo  beard  bim  to  follow  in  bis  foot- 
steps. The  witness  was  succeeded  by 
bis  own  elder  brother,  equally  alert 
and  well-preserved,  to  whom  tbe  Judge 
said:  •*No  doubt  you,  too,  like  your 
brother,  whom  we  have  Just  heard, 
have  preserved  your  health  and  vigor 
by  tbe  strictest  temperance?"  Tbe  re- 
ply was  brief  and  to  tbe  purpose:  "I 
b'ant  been  to  bed  sober  vor  vlfty  year, 
my  lord."  Exceptions  prove  nothing, 
unless  it  be  tbat  compensating  influ- 
ences of  an  unknown  character  may 
render  a  few  persons  exempt  from  con- 
sequences which  would  fall  with  cer- 
tainty upon  tbe  average  member  of 
the  human  race.  There  is  pertiaps 
some  foundation  for  tbe  belief  tbat 
strenuous  and  continued  exertion  of  tbe 
intellectual  faculties  may  resemble  bod- 
ily activity  in  its  power  to  increase  the 
demands  of  the  system,  and  thus  to 
produce  tolerance  of  what  would  ordi- 
narily be  alimentary  or  alcoholic  excess. 
It  is  said  that  Lord  Chancellor  Bldon 
drank  a  bottle  of  port  wine  every  week- 
day during  many  successive  years;  and 
tbat  every  Sunday,  when  bis  brother. 
Lord  Stowell,  dined  with  him,  they 
each  drank  two.  Their  ages  at  death 
were  respectively  eighty-seven  and 
ninety-four. 

Tbe  variability  of  tbe  factors  above 
referred  to— tbat  is,  of  tbe  amount  of 
food  consumed,  of  tbe  amount  of  eflTort 
made  and  of  consequent  expenditure 
incurred,  and  of  the  personal  equation 
of  tbe  Individual,  renders  it  very  difll- 
cult,  even  if  it  be  possible,  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  as  to  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  which  constitutes  sufllciency  or 


excess;  but,  as  I  have  said  above,  I  be- 
lieve tbe  point  of  excess,  or  at  least  the 
limit  of  beneficial  or  even  of  harmless 
consumption,  to  be  reached  much  ear- 
lier than  is  commonly  supposed.  I 
think,  too,  tbat  the  common  belief 
tbat  old  people  bear  alcohol  better  than 
young  ones,  or,  as  It  has  been  put,  tbat 
"wine  is  the  milk  of  old  age,"  is  de- 
cidedly erroneous.  In  old  age  vital 
activity  and  tbe  waste  arising  from  it 
are  reduced  all  round,  and  the  demand 
for  aliment  In  any  form  must  be  re- 
duced in  a  corresponding  degree;  so 
tbat  an  increase  of  alcohol,  unless  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  decrease  in 
tbe  amount  of  solid  food,  can  hardly  be 
anything  but  injurious  to  tbe  consumer. 
In  tbe  course  of  many  years  of  medical 
practice  I  have  seen  and  watched  sev- 
eral cases  in  which  experimental  total 
abstinence  was  not  successful  so  long 
as  tbe  activities  of  middle  age  were 
being  maintained,  but  in  which  the 
abandonment  of  alcohol  in  more  ad- 
vanced life  was  definitely  conducive  to 
health  and  comfort. 

The  position  occupied  by  tbe  medical 
profession  with  regard  to  tbe  habitual 
and  moderate  dietetic  use  of  alcohol 
has  not,  I  think,  been  an  entirely  satis- 
factory one.  The  few  medical  enthu- 
siasts who  are  themselves  total  ab- 
stainers, wbo  run  full  tilt  against  alco- 
hol in  all  its  forms,  and  who  rest  their 
denunciations  upon  inconclusive  so- 
called  chemical  or  physiological  experi- 
ments, mostly  "made  in  Germany," 
may  safely  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
But,  apart  from  these,  tbe  public  mind 
has  been  exercised  from  time  to  time 
by  the  wide  circulation  of  certain  med- 
ical counterblasts  to  alcohol— counter- 
blasts of  which  the  origin  has  not  al- 
ways been  free  from  suspicious  circum- 
stances, and  which  sometimes  appear 
to  have  been  signed,  almost  at  random, 
by  even  eminent  persons  wbo  would 
not  have  been  individually  prepared 
to  support  by  facts  and  arguments  tbe 
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assertions  to  which  they  had  set  their 
names.  In  one  instance  many  of  the 
signatures  to  such  a  document  had 
shortly  before  been  appended  to  a  col- 
lective recommendation  of  a  particular 
brewage  of  bitt^  beer.  Another, 
which  was  extensively  signed  and 
widely  circulated  in  1871,  was  launched 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Burrows,  then  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  My 
signature  was  early  asked  for,  and  I 
wrote  to  Sir  George,  whose  name  was 
already  appended  to  the  paper  (which 
had  been  sent  to  me  as  a  ''proof*), 
pointing  out  certain  grave  inaccuracies 
in  it,  and  some  of  the  alterations  which 
it  seemed  to  me  to  require.  Sir  George, 
in  his  reply,  gave  away  the  whole  case. 
He  said  that  my  suggestions  came  too 
late  for  ad<^tion,  the  paper  having  al- 
ready been  signed  by  150  persons,  and 
continued: 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  the  (pin- 
ion you  express  about  alcohol  as  an 
article  of  diet  I  think  to  a  large  class 
of  persons  in  the  climate  of  Bngland  it 
is  indispensable,  and  I  know  many  re- 
markable cases  in  confirmation  of  your 
own  experience  of  the  attempt  to  ab- 
stain wholly  from  alcohol.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  there  are  large 
classes  of  persons,  in  other  more  fa- 
vored and  in  tropical  climates,  who 
may  and  do  abstain  from  alcohol  with 
advantage  to  their  health. 

The  counterblast,  which  Sir  George 
had  already  signed,  set  forth,  among 
many  other  very  questionable  proposi- 
tions, "that  many  people  immensely  ex- 
aggerate the  value  of  alcohol  as  an  arti- 
cle of  diet,*'  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
possible  ''immensely  to  exaggerate**  the 
value  of  an  agent  which  Sir  George 
himself  declared  to  be  *Hndispensabl&* 
"to  a  large  class  of  persons  in  the  cli- 
mate of  England.**  As  far  as  I  under- 
stood the  matter,  the  counterblast  was 
intended  to  apply  to  English  pe<9le 
living    in     their    own     country,     and 


scarcely  at  all  to  the  inhabitants  of 
other  and  more  favored  climates.  Cir- 
cumstances which  afterwards  came  to 
my  knowledge  led  me  to  believe  tbat 
Sir  George  had  been  oveipersnaded. 
into  attaching  his  name  to  a  paper 
which  he  had  not  thoroughly  consid- 
ered, and  that  he  thus  found  himself 
placed  in  a  position  of  embarrassment 
from  vrhidi  it  was  difficult  to  escape. 

The  true  position  tor  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  relation  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion, must,  I  think,  rest  on  the  ad- 
mission that  it  may  often  be  an  in- 
dividual one,  as  to  whidi  there  can  be 
no  general  rule  that  is  not  weakened 
by  a  great  number  of  exceptions.  My 
own  experience  and  observation  have 
convinced  me  that  most  men  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  serious  pursuits 
of  life  may  take  a  small  quantity  of  al- 
coholic drink  daily  with  decided  advan- 
tage, and  that  it  will  supply  them  with 
material  for  the  sustentation  of  tissne 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  temperature 
at  a  smaller  expenditure  of  force  than 
would  be  required  for  the  digesticm 
and  conversion  of  an>  equivalent 
amount  of  solid  nutritive  materiaL  I 
believe  that  the  quantity  which  can  be 
consumed  in  this  way  with  advantage 
is  small,  much  smaller  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  that  it  becomes  still  less 
as  vital  activities  are  diminished  by 
advancing  years.  Everything  beyond 
it  may,  in  strict  language,  be  regarded 
as  excess;  and  it  is  probable  that  con- 
tinued excess,  even  to  a  very  small 
daily  degree,  always  does  more  or  less 
harm  to  the  person  committing  it.  Ha- 
bitual and  large  excess,  as  we  all 
know,  speedily  produces  consequences 
which  are  fatal  alike  to  health,  to  in- 
tellect, and  to  character;  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  smaller 
degree  of  transgression  must  entail  at 
least  some  amount  of  punishment  My 
own  impression  is  that  it  lays  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  longevity,  but  tbat  in  the 
enormous  majority  of  cases,  it  does  not 
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either  entail  misconduct  or  impair  effi- 
ciency daring  the  active  years  of  life. 
This  view  appears  to  be  supported,  as 
regards  longevity,  by  the  unquestion- 
able fact  that  the  comparative  modera- 
tion of  modem  times  is  at  least  coin- 
cident with  a  remarluible  general  pro- 
longation of  life  in  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes,  and,  as  regards  efficiency, 
by  the  fact  to  which  the  late  Sir  James 
Paget  called  attention  in  an  essay 
which,  according  to  his  wont,  carried 
common  sense  to  the  confines  of  in- 
spiration. He  pointed  out  that  the 
British  people  had  been  composed,  for 
many  generations,  of  a  great  majority 
of  moderate  drinlcers,  of  a  minority  of 
sots,  and  of  another  minority  of  tee- 
totallers. Assuming  that  the  two  mi- 
norities neutralized  each  other,  the  his- 
tory of  England,  and  the  achievements 
of  Englishmen,  were  the  history  and 
the  achievements  of  the  majority;  in 
which  case  moderate  drinkers  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
record,  and  very  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  have  been  improved 
by  total  abstinence.  Whether  the  daily 
pleasure  incidental  to  the  extra  glass  of 
wine,  or  to  the  nocturnal  whiskey  and 
water,  be  worth  purchasing  at  the  cost 
of  a  probable  abbreviation  of  life,  Is  a 
question  whidi  every  individual  con- 
cerned must  weigh  and  answer  for  him- 
self. However  this  may  be,  I  think 
it  must  be  conceded,  by  all  who  are 
conversant  with  the  dietetic  habits  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  total  absti- 
nence from  alcohol  is  .not  the  rule 
among  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  have  been  assured  by  public  caterers 
that  less  wine  is  consumed  per  head  at 
a  purely  medical  dinner  than  at  one  at- 
tended by  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
main  facts  of  the  question  could  hardly 
be  stated  more  fairly  than  they  were 
by  the  son  of  Slrach  two  thousand 
years  ago;   "Wine   measurably   drunk 


and  in  season  bringeth  gladness  of  the 
heart  and  cheerfulness  of  the  mind;  but 
wine  drunken  with  excess  .  .  .  dlmin- 
Isheth  strength  and  maketh  wounds." 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject it  may  be  permissible  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  probable  influence  of 
beer  drinking  upon  the  longevity,  and 
hence  indirectly  upon  the  duration  of 
the  usefulness,  of  the  artisan  and  labor- 
ing classes.  We  have  lately  been  told 
by  a  pc^ular  preacher  that  ''two-thirds 
of  the  national  drink  bill  is  Incurred  by 
the  working  man,*'  and  also,  as  a  rider 
to  this  statement,  that  "he  is  often  lazy, 
unthrifty,  improvident,  sometimes  im- 
moral, foul-mouthed,  and  untruthful." 
I  will  leave  the  reverend  gentlemen  to 
establish  the  latter  portions  of  his  ac- 
cusation by  whatever  evidence  he  can 
adduce  in  support  of  them,  and  will 
content  myself  with  calling  attention  to 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  working  man 
is  short-lived.  According  to  returns  is- 
sued by  the  Registrar-General,  "the 
general  laborers  of  London  are  an  un- 
healthy body  of  men.  At  all  age- 
groups  their  death-rates  are  in  excess 
of  those  of  occupied  males  in  London, 
and  are  therefore  much  more  in  excess 
of  the  standard  rates.  Tlie  compara- 
tive mortality  figure  of  London  labor- 
ers exceeds  the  average  among  occu- 
pied males  in  London  by  23  per  cent; 
and,  when  compared  with  the  standard 
figure  for  occupied  males  generally 
the  excess  among  London  laborers  is 
as  much  as  48  per  cent."  The  mor- 
tality among  males  of  the  class,  not- 
withstanding the  accidents  of  child- 
birth. Is  much  in  excess  of  that  among 
females.  Now,  every  one  conversant 
with  the  habits  of  the  working  man 
knows  that  his  consumption  of  alcohol 
is  not  confined  to  meal-times  or  to  a 
uight-cap,  but  that  he  has  cultivated  an 
extraordinary  capacity  for  drinking 
beer  on  all  occasions  and  at  all  times. 
His  thirst  is  perpetual  and  unquench- 
able.   In   every   other   station   of    life 
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the  suggestion  of  a  drink  would  some- 
times be  declined,  but  by  the  worthing 
men  seldom  or  never.  A  job  or  the 
want  of  one,  a  quarrel  or  a  reconcilia- 
tion, a  birth  or  a  death,  a  chance  meet- 
ing or  an  appointment,  are  alike  in  that 
they  all  require  beer;  and  the  effect 
has  been  to  develop  a  vicious  habit,  not 
only  of  taking  undue  quantities  of  al- 
cohol, but  also  of  swallowing  superflu- 
ous liquid  to  an  enormous  amount 
Reasonable  i)eople,  who  only  drink  with 
their  meals,  have  very  little  conception 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  irregular 
beer  drinking  is  carried,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  is  among  the 
most  pernicious  of  the  influences  to 
which  the  working-classes  of  this  coun- 
try are  exposed.  It  seriously  shortens 
the  lives  of  the  men,  it  probably  dimin- 
ishes the  vigor  and  viability  of  their 
children,  and  it  leads  to  an  expenditure 
in  noxious  self-indulgence  which,  in 
proportion  to  their  incomes,  is  often 
enormous,  and  which  constantly  de- 
prives their  families  of  comforts  which 
would  be  highly  conducive  to  their  wel- 
fare. No  single  reform  could  be  more 
valuable  to  the  working  man  than  one 
by  which  he  was  induced  to  take  beer 
only  with  his  meals,  and  to  abandon 
the  irregular  potations  which  have  so 
powerful  an  influence  in  hindering  the 
elevation  of  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Q!1ils  would  be  indisputable, 
even  if  the  liquor  consumed  were  of  a 
character  which  any  one  not  a  teetotal- 
ler would  describe  as  wholesome,  but 
such  a  condition  is  by  nd  means  uni- 
versally fulfilled.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  familiar  with  country  districts  in 
tvhich  most  of  the  beer  sold  in  public- 
houses  to  laborers  was  salted  to  in- 
crease their  thirst,  and  drugged  to  give 
them  a  belief  in  its  potency.  I  heard 
of  men  refusing  a  suggestion  to  drink 
at  the  "White  Hart,"  because  they  had 
a  pint  there  last  week  and  "felt  nothing 
of  It"  They  preferred  to  walk  another 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  "Black  Bull," 


where  a  pint  would  make  a  man  dizzy 
almost  before  he  had  finished  it  In 
large  towns,  where  the  publicans  are 
mostly  supplied  from  great  breweries, 
admixtures  of  this  kind  are  less  prob- 
able; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  chemicals  employed,  even  in  large 
breweries,  have  quite  recently  been  re- 
sponsible in  the  north  of  England,  for  a 
very  wide  diffusion  of  a  so-called  "acci- 
dental" arsenical  poisoning,  by  which 
many  deaths  and  much  permanent  dis- 
ability were  occasioned  among  the 
consumers. 

From  the  consideration  of  drugged 
beer  the  transition  is  easy  to  that  of 
the  consumption  of  narcotics  generally, 
and  especially  of  tobacco— the  latter  a 
question  which  I  approach  with  some 
distrust  of  my  power  to  be  Impartial 
with  regard  to  it  It  is  possible  that  I 
may  be  unduly  prejudiced  in  the  mat- 
ter, partly  by  dislike  of  the  smell  and 
taste  of  the  drug  in  all  its  forms,  partly 
by  the  fact  that  my  professional  avoca- 
tions have  for  many  years  brought  its 
noxious  effects  very  prominently  under 
my  notice,  and  partly  by  a  survival  of 
the  recollections  of  my  youth,  a  remote 
period  at  which  smoking  in  public,  or 
in  the  presence  of  ladles,  was  hardly 
tolerated  among  gentlefolk.  A  cheap 
cigar  was  introduced  into  Warren's 
'*Ten  Thousand  a  Tear,"  in  1839,  as  an 
almost  essential  part  of  the  outdoor 
holiday  equipment  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse; and,  although  it  may  be  true 
that  public  smoking  is  now  indulged  in 
by  quite  distinguished  persons.  It  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  the 
change  Is  an  Improvement  It  certainly 
has  not  been  conducive  to  culture 
among  their  social  inferiors.  Living  a 
short  distance  out  of  London,  and  often 
coming  thence  by  train,  I  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  observing  the 
crowd  of  men  and  boys  who  return 
home  after  business  hours,  nearly  all 
with  short  pipes  projecting  from  their 
mouths,  puffing  smoke  into  the  faces  of 
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women  on  the  platform,  and  elbowing 
them  away  from  the  approach  to  the 
narrow  door  of  exit  These  creatures 
always  seem^  to  me  to  be  quite 
exceptionally  boorish  and  aggressive, 
even  as  specimens  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  and  I  cannot  help 
in  some  way  associating  their  pipes 
with  their  characters.  Their  want  of 
self-control,  and  their  animal  eagerness 
for  a  selfish  indulgence,  lead  them  to 
utter  disregard  of  the  comfort  or  the 
convenience  of  their  neighbors. 

If  any  advocate  of  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  is  content  to  rest  his  advo- 
cacy upon  the  fact  that  he  likes  the 
practice  of  smoking,  or  that  he  likes 
what  he  conceives  to  be  its  effect, 
there  is,  I  presume,  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  Tastes  differ,  and  must  continue 
to  do  so.  The  only  assertions  requir- 
ing examination  are  those  of  the  peo- 
ple who  say  that  tobacco  is  in  some 
way  beneficial;  and  the  most  common 
of  these  assertions  is  that  it  is  **sooth- 
ing."  My  own  reply  to  this  plea  de- 
pends mainly  upon  its  humiliating  char- 
acter. I  do  not  think  that  a  man  has 
any  business  to  require  "soothing." 
He  should  be  able  to  face  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  with  a  clear  view 
of  their  extent  and  nature.  If  he  can- 
not do  this  without  the  aid  of  a  nar- 
cotic, I  am  certain  that  he  cannot  with; 
for  the  narcotic,  although  it  may  dis- 
guise difficulties,  is  manifestly  unable 
to  alter  facts.  A  man  who  talks  about 
requiring  to  be  "soothed"  reduces  him- 
self to  the  level  of  a  fractious  baby; 
and  my  own  observation  leads  me  to 
believe  that  his  narcotic  tends  at  once 
to  the  permanent  diminution  of  his 
nervous  energy,  and  to  the  production 
of  a  sort  of  fool's  paradise  in  which 
he  is  content  to  live.  At  one  of  the 
great  American  universities,  I  think  at 
Harvard,  the  authorities  instituted  a 
definite  series  of  comparisons  between 
smoking  and  non-smoking  students, 
with  the  result  that  the  former  were 


surpassed  by  the  latter  in  every  com- 
petition in  which  they  engaged,  whether 
physical  or  intellectual,  whether  in  the 
class-rooms,  in  the  playing-fields,  or  in 
the  gymnasia.  All  teachers  are  famil- 
iar with  the  tj'pe  of  student  who  lives 
in  a  fond  belief  that  he  will  pass  his 
examinations  without  the  trouble  of 
working  for  them;  and  he  is  invariably 
a  smoker.  Smoking,  again.  Is  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  conducive  to  sheer 
idleness,  to  intellectual  vacuity  and 
bodily  inertia,  from  the  deceptive  re- 
semblance which  it  l>ears  to  an  occupa- 
tion. Few  men  could  sit  and  do  noth- 
ing, without  a  book  or  an  amusement, 
if  they  were  not  smoking;  but  hundreds 
do  so  with  the  aid  of  a  pipe  or  a  ciga- 
rette, and  all  the  time  fancy  themselves 
to  be  employed.  In  such  circum- 
stances  they  sometimes  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  they  have  been 
"thinking." 

Admitting  freely  what  is  unquestion- 
able, that  an  enormous  number  of  men 
and  boys  like  smoking,  and  smoke  be- 
cause they  like  it,  we  are  still  entitled 
to  ask  whether  the  practice  can  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  harmless.  For 
the  vast  majority  of  adults  who  smoke 
moderately  the  answer  must  probably 
incline  towards  an  affirmative.  I  have 
a  very  strong  belief  that  whatever  a 
smoker  may  be  able  to  do  well,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  do  still  better 
if  he  had  never  smoked  at  all;  but  the 
accuracy  of  this  belief  does  not  admit 
of  demonstration.  We  know,  it  is 
true,  that  tobacco  is  a  powerful  poison, 
that  even  a  very  moderate  quantity  of 
it,  taken  internally,  would  be  fatal  to 
an  unseasoned  adult,  and  that  the  first 
experiences  of  smoking  boys  are  by  no 
means  unchequered;  but  we  are  as- 
sured by  the  advocates  of  the  drug  that 
complete  tolerance  of  Its  poisonous  ef- 
fects Is  soon  produced  by  habit,  and 
that,  when  once  this  stage  of  toleration 
has  been  reached,  smoking  will  there- 
after be  purely   beneflclaj^     On   this 
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point  I  can  only  express  my  doubt  We 
know  that  a  tolerance  of  all  vegetable 
narcotics  is  soon  induced,  at  least  in 
the  sense  that  larger  and  larger  doses 
are  required  in  order  to  reproduce  the 
original  effect;  but  there  are  none,  un- 
less it  be  tobacco,  in  which  tolerance 
implies  eventual  harmlessuess.  The 
rule  is  that  all  such  agents,  which,  when 
freshly  introduced  into  the  system, 
modify  the  functional  operations  of  the 
nervous  centres  in  some  agreeable  way, 
end  by  producing  structural  degenera- 
tion of  the  tissues  upon  which  their  ac- 
tion is  chiefly  exerted.  The  easily  ac- 
quired tolerance  of  morphia,  of  cocaine, 
or  of  Indian  hemp,  is  only  a  natural 
step  towards  the  degradation  ulti- 
mately  attendant  upon  their  use. 

The  most  important  fact  at  present 
known  with  regard  to  a  definitely  injuri- 
ous effect  traceable  to  tobacco  is  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  blindness.  Concern- 
ing this  effect  forty  years  ago  I  was 
myself  somewhat  sceptical,  and  wrote 
of  it  in  the  sense  that  I  regarded  the 
evidence  as  incomplete,  but  time  and 
larger  experience  have  placed  the  mat- 
ter beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  In 
common,  I  believe,  with  every  other 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  I  have  now  seen 
a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  ha- 
bitual smokers  have  suffered  from  a 
definite  form  of  gradually  increasing 
failure  of  vision,  attended  by  character- 
istic symptoms  dependent  upon  mani- 
fest changes  In  the  optic  nerves,  and 
always  curable,  if  taken  in  time,  by  the 
total  abandonment  of  tobacco,  but  al- 
ways leading  to  complete  and  hopeless 
blindness  if  tobacco  in  any  form  were 
continued.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
these  cases,  as  Dr.  Priestley  Smith  was, 
I  think,  the  first  to  point  out  excessive 
smoking  has  appeared  to  be  rather  the 
predisposing  than  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease— that  is  to  say,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  have  reduced  the  nerves  to  a 
condition  of  weakness  or  vulnerability 
in  which  they  were  unable  to  oppose 


their  normal  degree  of  resistance  to 
other  injurious  influences^  Thus,  for 
example,  the  symptcHns  of  tobacco 
blindness  have  been  observed  to 
occur  in  a  sailor  who,  having  been 
habitually  a  smoker  of  strong  tobacco, 
w,aB  for  a  time  exposed  to  conditions 
of  unusual  hardship.  They  have  also 
been  observed  in  smokers  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  more  speculative  forms  of 
commerce,  and  were  threatened  by 
some  unexpected  combination  of  ad- 
verse circumstances— a  combination 
which  not  unfrequently  had  largely  in- 
creased their  customary  consumption  of 
tobacco.  The  true  character  of  sudi 
cases  may  be  established  by  the  im- 
provement or  recovery  of  sight  which 
follows  the  complete  abandonment  of 
tobacco,  and  by  the  uselessness  of  any 
treatment  in  which  this  abandonment 
is  not  included.  It  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon, moreover,  to  find  that  tobacco 
poisoning  is  complicated  by  alcoholism, 
and  the  resulting  wrecks  of  humanity 
are  very  piteous  to  see.  I  remember 
one  wretch  of  this  kind,  a  young  man 
of  four-or  flve-and-twenty,  who  was  the 
uncontrolled  master  of  more  money 
than  he  had  either  the  education  or  the 
capacity  to  use  wisely,  and  who  came 
to  me  with  the  early  symptoms  of  to- 
bacco blindness  in  a  well-marked  form, 
as  well  as  with  abundant  evidence  of 
habitual  excess  in  other  directions.  I 
told  him  there  was  no  use  in  beating 
about  the  bush  with  him,  that  if  he 
would  abandon  tobacco  and  alcohol  and 
live  decently  he  would  preserve  his 
sight  and  perhaps  prolong  his  life,  but 
that  if  he  continued  his  actual  practices 
he  would  be  blind  in  three  months  and 
probably  dead  in  six.  He  must  take 
his  choice  between  the  alternatives. 
At  the  door  of  my  consulting-room  he 
turned  as  he  went  out  in  order  to  dis- 
charge a  Parthian  shot  at  me.  "You've 
a'most  broke  my  'art*'  he  said. 

Regarding  the  question  on  a  fHriori 
grounds,  there  seems  much  reason  to 
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believe  that  tobacco,  which  is  l^nown 
frequently  to  produce  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  ultimate  degeneration  of  the 
cpUc  nerves,  may  exert  a  similar  influ- 
ence on  other  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  may  lead  to  nerve  degen- 
erations  of  other  kinds,  possibly  to 
some  the  causes  of  which  are  still  un- 
recognised. How  obscure  these  causes 
may  be,  and  how  difficult  of  identifica- 
tion in  the  complicated  conditions  of 
life,  was  well  shown  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery that  certain  extensive  local  prev- 
alences of  neuritis  (inflammation  of 
nerves)  which  had  very  generally  been 
attributed  to  alcohol,  were  really  due  to 
poisoning  by  arsenic  contained  in  beer. 
Until  that  discovery  was  made,  alco- 
holic poisoning  had  been  regarded  as 
the  principal  or  even  as  the  sole  cause 
of  neuritis  in  the  intemperate,  and  all 
probability  was  in  favor  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  opinion.  It  has  since  been 
maintained  by  some  that  this  opinion 
must  be  altogether  abandoned,  that  al- 
cohol must  be  acquitted,  and  that  only 
arsenic  has  been  to  blame.  It  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  that  neuritis  may  be 
produced  either  by  alcohol  or  by  ar- 
senic, and  with  still  greater  facility 
when  the  two  are  taken  in  combination. 
On  the  subject  of  any  corresponding  in- 
fluence  whicdi  may  be  exerted  by  to- 
bacco, or  of  any  part  which  it  may 
take  in  producing  forms  of  neuritis  in 
nerves  other  than  those  of  the  eyes,  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
evidence  sufficient  to  justify  a  conclu- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  impossible  altogether  to  ig- 
nore the  possibility,  and,  in  any  case  of 
obscure  neuritis  occurring  in  an  invet- 
erate smoker,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
urge  the  complete  abandonment  of 
tobacco. 

I  have  met,  of  course,  with  many  in- 
stances of  heavy  smokers  in  whom  no 
sign  of  either  intellectual  or  physical 
decadence,  was  manifest  on  the  sur- 
faces of  their  lives,  and  I  know  that 


many  imaginative  literary  men  and  ar- 
tists have  at  least  believed  that  they 
found  aid  or  inspiration  in  tobacco.  It 
may  be  so.  My  own  explanation  of 
the  facts,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to 
me,  would  be  that  such  persons  had 
smoked  themselves  Into  a  state  In 
which  their  brains  were  unable  to  re- 
spond to  the  calls  of  duty  or  of  voli- 
tion until  they  had  received  a  fillip, 
analogous  in  its  temporary  action  to  the 
dose  taken  by  the  victim  of  the  mor- 
phia habit  I  believe  in  thef  absolute 
superiority  of  the  undrugged  nervous 
system  to  the  drugged  one,  and  am  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  the  to- 
bacco must  often  have  lowered,  and 
can  never  have  raised,  the  quality  of 
the  totality  of  the  work  that  was  done 
under  its  influence.  I  think  every  one 
who  has  known  London  well  for  the 
last  flve-and-twenty  yeara  would  be 
able  to  cite  more  than  a  few  examples 
of  heavy  smokers  whose  careero  of 
promise  had  closed  more  or  less  under 
a  cloud  of  intellectual  failure  or  of  so- 
cial discredit,  such  as  would  naturally 
have  been  attendant  upon  the  victims 
of  narcotics  of  other  kinds.  There  is 
extant  a  letter  from  the  flrat  Napoleon, 
written  from  Egypt  to  the  French  com- 
mandant at  Malta,  and  congratulating 
him  upon  the  security  of  the  island 
against  any  .attack  by  the  Bnglish. 
The  vessel  carrying  the  letter  was  cap- 
tured by  an  English  cruiser,  and  under- 
neath the  delicate  signature  of  Napo- 
leon there  now  stands  a  bold  scrawl  of 
"Mark  the  end.  Nelson  and  Bronte." 
When  I  see  good  work  of  any  kind, 
produced  by  a  man  who  is  dependent 
upon  tobacco,  I  am  apt  to  remember 
Lord  Nelson's  injunction. 

A  London  physician  of  large  experi- 
ence once  told  me  of  his  conviction  that 
many  professional  men  lose  all  the  ben- 
efit which  they  might  derive  from  an 
annual  holiday  by  reason  of  the  single 
circumstance  that  they  smoke  to  excess 
during  its  continuance.     A  man  who  is 
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fully  engaged  with  patients,  or  clients, 
or  in  the  courts,  is  unable  to  smoke, 
except  for  a  few  minutes,  until  busi- 
ness hours  are  over;  but  when  he  is  in 
Scotland  or  in  the  Alps  he  is  apt  to 
smoke  all  day  long.  He  comes  back 
with  a  narcotized  nervous  system,  a 
'^smoker's  throat,"  and  a  long  list  of 
discomforts  for  which  he  is  unable  to 
account  He  says  that  he  has  slept  in 
damp  beds,  or  that  the  food  in  the  ho- 
tels has  disagreed  with  him. 

There  is  at  least  one  aspect  of  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  as  to  which  the 
hitherto  prevailing  optimism  of  this 
country  has  of  late  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed; and  that  aspect  has  regard  to 
smoking  by  children.  Many  of  the 
writers  who  have  lately  striven  to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  alleged  physical 
deterioration  of  large  classes  of  our  peo- 
ple have  laid  much  stress  upon  Juvenile 
smoking  as  an  important  element  in  the 
production  of  some  of  the  evils  which 
tbey  describe  and  deplore;  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  immature  and 
comparatively  unstable  nervous  system 
of  the  young  is  more  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  narcotics  than  that  of  the 
adult  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  this 
connection,  to  leave  entirely  out  of  ac- 
count that  the  deterioration  is  not  in 
growth  or  muscular  development  alone, 
but  that  it  extends  to  those  organs  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  by  which  the 
effects  of  drugs  are  first  displayed. 
The  steady  and  progressive  increase  of 
insanity  among  us  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant fact  of  the  present  day  in  relation 
to  public  health,  and  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  prevalence  of  cancer  or  of  tu- 
bercle absolutely  trivial  by  comparison. 
It  is  a  matter  of  routine  to  attribute  a 
large  portion  of  this  increase  to  drink, 
but  may  there  not  be  something  to  say 
also  about  tobacco? 

In  the  United  States  there  seems  now 
to  be  a  very  general  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  at  least  the  most  facile  form  of 
tobacco     smoking,     the     smoking     of 


cigarettes,  is  a  dangerous  practice 
even  for  adults,  and  that  it  is 
still  more  dangerous  for  children. 
Several  of  the  great  railway  com- 
panies of  America  have  absolutely 
prohibited  cigarette  smoking  by  signal- 
men and  others'  who  occupy  positions 
in  which  any  error  or  neglect  in  the 
dlsdiarge  of  duty  might  lead  to  serious 
consequences;  and  in  some  States  the 
sale  of  tobacco  to  children  is  a  punish- 
able offence.  Since  these  words  were 
written  it  has  been  asserted  in  a  Lon- 
don paper  that  a  law  has  been  passed 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  came  into 
operation  on  April  15,  by  which  not 
only  is  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  cig- 
arettes totally  prohibited  within  the 
State,  but  by  which  persons  having 
them  in  their  possession  are  rendered 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  It 
was  further  said  that  cigarette  smokers 
were  about  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  the  enactment;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  laws  and  regulations  of 
such  a  kind  could  have  been  made,  or 
could  be  enforced,  in  a  democratically 
governed  community  unless  the  need 
for  them  had  been  established  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  evidence.  Hiey  seem 
to  me  to  show  that  the  very  best  that 
can  be  said  for  tobacco  smoking  is 
that  many  people  like  it  and  that  in 
some  instances  it  may  pertiaps  do  no 
harm.  Even  so,  its  financial  aspects 
ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  account  On 
the  part  of  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  it  represents  the  waste  of  mil- 
lions ofl  money  annually,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  indulgence  which  is  abso- 
lutely selfish,  because  it  is  one  in 
which,  as  a  rule,  wives  and  children 
have  no  share,  and  which,  l>ecause  it 
is  selfish,  cannot  fail  to  be  degrading. 
The  craving  for  it  is,  I  believe,  purely 
artificial,  for,  if  it  were  not  it  would 
be  as  prevalent  among  girls  and  women 
as  among  boys  and  men.      Boys  want 
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to  begin  smoking  because  they  see  their 
elders  do  it,  and  they  think  it  is 
**manly/'  and  so  they  bear  the  initial 
discomforts  with  fortitude,  and  drug 
themselves  until  tolerance  and  a  habit 
are  established.  A  somewhat  similar 
educational  process  seems  now  to  be 
in  progress  among  women  of  the  more 
leisured  classes.  The  smoking-room 
has  become  an  institution  in  clubs  for 
ladies,  and  girls  will  soon  be  eager  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  their  mothers 
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and  their  elder  sisters.  In  favor  of 
sudi  a  result,  something  might  possibly 
be  said.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
"soothing"  effect  described  by  smokers 
is  better  adapted  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  softer  than  to  those  of  the  sterner 
sex,  and  that  there  is  something  which, 
if  not  quite  feminine,  may  at  least  be 
described  as  '^womanish"  in  the  prac- 
tice of  seeking  refuge  in  a  narcotic 
from  the  pinpricks  of  daily  life. 

R.  BrudeneU  Carter. 
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Dorcas  clambered  to  the  top  of  the 
patch  of  rising  ground  on  her  left,  and 
peered  into  the  valley  below.  Above  the 
sound  of  the  boisterous  April  wind  her 
quick  ears  had  heard  the  tramp,  tramp 
of  footsteps,  and  she  had  no  desire  to 
meet  any  one  unexpectedly.  The  path 
wound  round  and  round  and  in  and  out 
amongst  the  huge  gray  rocks  and 
stunted  bushes  of  Echo  Valley,  and  it 
was  some  seconds  before  her  eyes  de- 
scried the  figure  of  the  man  ascending 
the  hillside.  Then  she  ran  on  to  lower 
ground  and  looked  anxiously  around 
for  a  sheltered  spot.  "Albert  mustn't 
She  did  not  finish  her  sen- 
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tence  in  words,  but,  as  if  the  action 
was  sufficient  ending  to  her  thought, 
stepped  off  the  pathway  into  the  shelter 
of  an  overhanging  bank  and  dropped 
the  white  violets  she  carried  into  the 
pocket  of  her  coat  Her  swingring 
stride  had  carried  her  out  of  sight  of 
the  place  before  she  spoke.  •*They  do 
zmell  fr^sh!"  said  Dorcas.  She  planted 
her  feet  upon  the  loamy  soil  with  pon- 
derous precision,  swinging  her  left  arm 
awkwardly  because  It  lacked  its  usual 
resting-place.  The  day  was  stormy, 
great  white  clouds  chased  each  other 
across  the  gray  sky,  and  the  wind 
whistled  eerily  through  the  narrow 
passes  of  the  hillside. 


"It  be  a  cold  April!"  said  Dorcas,  her 
eyes  upon  the  bowed  figure  of  the  man 
struggling  upward  in  the  face  of  the 
gale,— "a  cold  April!'*  she  called  lustily. 

"Aw?"  said  Albert  His  eyes  met 
hers  dreamily,  unseeingly  almost,  and 
he  did  not  slacken  his  pace  as  he  ap- 
proadied  her. 

"  'Tis  a  cold  April!" 

"Zo  it  be." 

"It  be  zo." 

"Be'st  thee  goin'  whoam,  Albert?" 

"Yes." 

"Jennie  'ull  bring  thee  t*  dinner,  it  be 
all  ready;  I  be  goin'  over  t'  Corner 
Point" 

"Aw!"  Albert  nodded  curtly,  and 
passed  on  without  question. 

Dorcas  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
stole  one  finger  into  her  pocket  touch- 
ing the  cool  softness  of  the  hidden 
flowers  gently.  Iliey  were  treasure- 
trove.  Early  that  morning,  so  early 
that  the  birds  had  not  uttered  their 
first  sleepy  call,  Dorcas  had  stolen  from 
the  house  and  out  into  the  dark  coun- 
try. A  mile  or  two  away  from  the 
farm  the  yellow  light  from  the  old  lan- 
tern she  carried  shone  on  a  whole 
colony  of  white  violets,  their  petals  still 
tightly  furled  in  sleep,  their  perfume 
confined,  secret.  Dorcas  gathered  them 
in  haste,   pulling  up   roots  and   earth 
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and  brown  scraps  of  stick  and  moss 
in  her  anxiety  to  be  gone;  then  she  flew 
back  to  the  house  in  the  first  hint  of 
dawn,  and  roused  the  echoes  and  a 
sleepy  servant-maid  together. 

** Jennie!  Jen— nie!  tumble  out  now; 
*ti8  Vive  o'clock!" 

The  Dorcas  who  had  picked  violets 
in  secret  and  the  woman  who  held  the 
reins  of  government  at  Junction  Farm 
seemed  to  be  two  separate  creatures. 
Jennie  Henm,  at  least,  would  not  have 
recognized  the  two  as  compatible. 
With  a  certain  dog-like  fidelity  which 
was  the  outcome  of  long  companionship 
iu  housework,  she  allowed  no  one  else 
to  speak  disparagingly  of  Dorcas  Med- 
way,  but  she  often  remarked  to  the 
farm  hands  upon  the  state  of  her  mis- 
tress's temper. 

'*Zometimes  her  be  zo  quiet  as  a  n'or- 
dinary  *ooman,  and  zometimes  her  be 
like  a  ragln'  lion;  but  there,  her  cftn't 
help  ut,  I  do  aggravate  her,  zame's  her 
do  aggravate  me,  s'pose!" 

This  morning  Jennie  bad  aggravated 
Dorcas  especially.  Nothing  In  the 
house  went  exactly  right:  the  grate  In 
the  sitting-room  was  not  polished  to 
that  degree  of  shlnlness  consistent  with 
Dorcas's  knowledge  of  what  was  right, 
and  one  of  the  pans  In  the  dairy  smelt 
suspiciously  "tinny."  Dorcas  tramped 
about  the  house  frowning,  her  huge 
person  enveloped  In  a  blue  check  apron 
and  her  hair  screwed  away  under  a 
sun-bonnet  of  lilac  calico.  Since  she 
was  busy,  Dorcas  did  not  trouble  to  di- 
vest herself  of  these  garments  when  Al- 
bert came  in  for  breakfast:  but  he  did 
not  notice  It.  Dorcas  was  part  of  the 
furniture— necessary,  but  not  oraa- 
mental— In  his  bachelor  household.  She 
had  kept  house  for  him  for  the  past 
ten  years;  for  all  he  realized  to  the 
contrary,  she  would  keep  house  for 
him  for  the  next  twenty.  Change,  al- 
teration, difference,  were  abhorrent  to 
him;  such  things  were  not  to  be  men- 
tioned.     Since  he  was  a  baby  he  had 


heard  the  remark,  ''Chftnge  do  come 
zoon  enough,"  and  now  tiiat  he  was  a 
man,  he  often  repeated  the  words  med- 
itatively to  himself  as  an  aphorism  of 
undoubted  merit  It  was  perfectly 
natural  that  his  second  cousin  Dorcas, 
left  an  OTphan  at  an  early  age,  should 
continue  to  make  her  home  with  him 
after  the  death  of  his  parents.  No 
stranger  would  know  how  the  house 
always  had  been  managed.  In  family 
conclave  the  Medway  relatives  had  de- 
cided with  Albert  that  '*Da'kis"  was 
the  only  housekeeper  possible  for  Junc- 
tion Farm.  From  their  point  of  view 
she  had  every  qualification— thrift,  en- 
ergy, and  a  total  absence  of  prettiness. 
*'Her  be  taller  'an  Albert  by  half  a 
head!"  Aunt  Bateson  had  remarked 
parenthetically.  Who  had  ever  heard 
of  a  Medway  marrying  a  woman  big- 
ger than  himself? 

The  difference  In  height  was  clearly 
apparent  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  Al- 
bert's thin  chest  and  sloping  shoulders 
showed  in  unfriendly  contrast  to  the 
massive  proportions  of  his  cousin  Dor- 
cas. The  meal  proceeded  in  silence. 
Dorcas  filled  Albert's  cup,  and  ate  ba- 
con and  fried  potato  mechanically. 
When  the  man  pushed  back  his  chair, 
the  noise  of  its  grating  upon  the  stone 
floor  made  her  start  "S'pose  I  were 
dreamin',"  she  muttered  apologetically. 

But  Albert  had  not  heard;  he  was 
struggling  into  the  smock  he  always 
wore  about  **t'  pliUce."  As  he  but- 
toned the  wristbands  he  spoke  to  his 
cousin  for  the  first  time. 

"  'Tis  t'  weddln'-day!"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  said  Dorcas. 

She  clattered  cups  and  saucers  to- 
gether briskly  and  took  up  the  tray. 
Albert's  question  was  shouted  after 
her.  In  the  dingy  passageway  she 
paused  to  answer. 

"WAa*  time  is  t'  ceremony  r  said 
Albert 

**Two  o'clock!"  Dorcas  shouted  back. 

When  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room 
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with  the  cnimb-bnish  and  tray,  Albert 
was  still  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
hearth-mg  buttoning  and  unbuttoning 
his  sleeve. 

"Bean't  that  late  fur  a  weddin'?"  he 
asked. 

"I  doan't  know  nothin'  about  ut!'* 
Dorcas  said  shortly.  Then  she  coughed 
and  added,  *'But  I  expect  Mattie 
knows:  her  folk  do  live  in  town,  doan*t 
*ee  zee.  Fronford  be  mighty  smart  to 
times!" 

"None  zo  smart  's  that!"  said  Albert 
finally.  He  was  Irritated  at  having 
to  leave  the  farm  in  the  afternoon. 
There  were  two  hands  short  for  the 
milking,  and  he  felt  sure  that  duty 
would  not  be  done  to  time  without  his 
oversight. 

"I'll  put  thy  clothes  out,"  Dorcas  re- 
marked; "and  thee  won*t  forget  t'  wear 
thy  best  tie?"  Yet  in  spite  of  this  re- 
minder Dorcag  felt  it  wise  to  caution 
Jennie  against  letting  the  master  go  out 
in  a  yellow  tie,  the  blue  one  being  his 
best 

"Bean't  'ee  goln',  then?"  Jennie 
asked,  and  snorted  unsympathetlcaliy 
when  she  heard  that  her  mistress  was 
due  at  Comer  Point  earlier  than  the 
other  guests,  on  purpose  to  help. 

Memory  of  all  this  did  not  trouble 
Dorcas,  however;  she  continued  her 
way  along  the  sheep-track,  busy  with 
her  thoughts.  Comer  Point  was  three 
miles  from  Junction  Farm,  but  it  did 
not  strike  her  to  be  offended  that  Al- 
bert had  not  offered  her  the  trap.  She 
swung  the  brown-paper  parcel  in  which 
her  own  finery  was  wrapped,  and 
tramped  on  steadily.  It  was  eleven 
o'clock,  and  she  searched  the  sky  anx- 
iously for  a  hint  of  sunlight  her  mind 
full  of  the  country  proverb,  "Happy 
tlie  bride  on  whom  the  sun  shines." 

"I  do  want  her  to  be  happy,"  she 
said  aloud.  The  wind  caught  up  her 
words  and  whirled  them  away  until  the 
whole  narrow  gorge  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  echoing  whisperings  of  "happy. 
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"happy."  Dorcas  looked  round  fear- 
fully. What  If  any  one  heard?  Hap- 
piness, love,  tenderness— these  words 
were  not  spoken  by  self-respecting 
Somersetshire  maidens.  Dorcas  felt 
that  she  had  committed  a  crime,  a  sin 
against  maidenly  delicacy.  In  expia- 
tion of  It  she  repeated  her  wish  again 
in  different  words.  "I  do  hope  Mattie 
*11  be  comfortable,**  said  she.  Could  any 
Mrs.  Omndy  find  fault  with  that? 
"Comfort"  "comfort"  sang  the  fairy  of 
Echo  Valley,  and  Dorcas  hugged  the 
knowledge  that  her  meaning  had  been 
the  same  within  her  inmost  heart. 

Eiver  since  Mattie  Thatcher  had 
taken  the  place  of  mistress  at  the 
neighboring  farm  of  Comer  Point,  a 
new  interest  had  entered  Dorcas's  life. 
She  had  never  possessed  a  friend  be- 
fore, and  the  similarity  of  her  position 
with  Mattle's  own  was  reason  suf- 
ficient to  her  unsophisticated  mind 
why  they  should  be  more  than  mere 
acquaintances.  Mattie  kept  house  for 
her  uncle.  Farmer  Thomas  Thatcher, 
and  although  she  sometimes  went  home 
to  her  people  at  Fronford,  still  It  was 
too  far  off  to  count  very  much,— In 
which  case,  as  the  nearest  neighbor  of 
the  same  social  standing  and  a  remote 
connection  by  marriage,  she  herself 
must  be  of  some  importance.  She  did 
not  see  that  pity  had  prompted  the  first 
overtures  on  Mattie's  side,  but  she  ap- 
preciated them  to  the  full,  and  devel- 
oped so  rapidly  under  the  sunny  Influ- 
ence of  affection  that  warm-hearted, 
practical,  ordinary  Mattie  Thatcher  was 
sometimes  a  little  bewildered.  Yet  not 
even  to  herself  did  Dorcas  allow  with 
what  breathless  interest  she  had 
watched  the  progress  of  Mattle's 
courtship. 

Was  Mr.  Johnson  from  Fronford  or 
young  Farmer  Capel  from  Jordan-ln- 
the- Valley  most  worthy  of  her  friend? 
For  a  time  Mr.  Johnson's  smart  appear- 
ance and  ready  address  carried  the  day; 
he  was  an  auctioneer,  and  the  occupa- 
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tion  bore  tbe  charm  of  gentility.  Then 
the  balance  turned  slowly  in  favor  of 
Joseph  Capel.  Dorcas's  observation 
had  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was 
**solider/*—  word  needing  interpretation 
even  to  Mattie,  but  by  which  Dorcas 
meant  the  fixed  principles  and  stead- 
fast aims  which  added  to  the  kindly 
gleam  in  Joseph*s  blue  eyes.  Moreover, 
in  marrying  Joseph,  Mattie  would  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone:  she  could 
keep  house  for  her  husband  and  for 
Uncle  Thomas.  Jos^h*s  farm  could 
be  worked  as  well  from  Comer  Point 
as  from  the  tumble-down  house  in  Jor- 
dan village,  and  Dorcas's  practical 
mind  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
Mattie  living  in  a  house  so  *'ill-con- 
venienced.**  Finally  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged this  way,  and  in  three  hours' 
time  Mattie  Thatcher  would  be  Mrs. 
Joseph  Capel.  Dorcas  hastened  her 
steps  at  the  thought 

As  she  neared  the  farm  an  anti- 
quated vehicle,  lined  with  pale-colored 
silk  and  drawn  by  two  white  horses, 
turned  in  at  the  back  gate,  and  shoutsi 
from*  the  laboring  men  hanging  about 
attired  in  their  best  clothes,  mingled 
with  the  agitated  clucking  of  the  dis- 
urbed  fowls.  Dorcas  took  to  her  heels 
and  ran  the  few  yardd  remaining,  ar- 
riving panting  and  breathless  in  Mat- 
tie's  bedroom. 

"Dearie!"  she  said.  At  sight  of  the 
pale  little  bride  her  hoydenish  ways 
dropped  from  her.  She  kissed  Mattie 
tenderly.  "You  be  tired  out,"  said 
she.  Then  she  turned  almost  gracefully 
to  the  assembled  women,  greeting  Mat- 
tie's  mother  with  Just  the  right  sugges- 
tion of  sympathy  in  her  manner,  and 
the  sisters  and  cousins  with  a  roguish 
smile  as  of  one  who  questions  ** which 
will  be  the  next?" 

The  conversation  interrupted  by  her 
entrance  broke  out  with  renewed  en- 
ergy, gay  sallies  from  one  or  another 
provoking  much  laughter. 

"Sure,    Mattie,"    said    Christine    co- 


quettishly,  standing  before  the  glass 
and  holding  the  long  tulle  veil  over  her 
head,  "I  could  almost  get  married  wi' 
Joseph  myself  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
wearing  a  pretty  thing  like  this."  She 
dropped  her  hands  and  allowed  tlie 
filmy  material  to  float  slowly  down- 
ward until  it  almost  settled  on  her 
curly  head,  catching  it  with  a  little 
shriek  of  concern  before  it  fell. 
***Twould  have  been  awfully  unlucky 
if  it  had  fallen  round  me,"  she  said, 
throwing  the  veil  back  on  to  the  bed; 
"I  don't  suppose  I  should  ever  have 
worn  a  veil  myself." 

"You  c'ud  be  married  in  a  bunnet!" 
suggested  Dorcas  soberly. 

The  girls  tittered,  how  like  Da'kls! 
Huge,  mannish-looking  women  like  that 
never  had  any  idea  of  what  was 
proper,  "I  s'pose  you'd  be  married  in 
a  bonnet  yourself,  Da'kls?" 

"I    shan't   never   he    married!"    said 

Dorcas    shortly,    "and    I    thought " 

She  turned  to  Mrs.  Thatcher  deprecat- 
Ingly:  "Old  lace  Is  reftl  fash'nable?'* 
she  questioned  as  she  bit  throu^  the 
string  with  which  her  parcel  was  tied. 
"So  I  thought  I'd  bring  this  along  and 
zee  if  Mattie  'ud  care  to  wear  'ut 
'Twon't  be  a  waste  o'  gossamer,  do  'ee 
zee,"  looking  at  the  tulle  upon  the  coun- 
terpane, "because  that'll  come  In  fur 
a  many  things— p'rhaps,"  smiling, 
"Christine  'ull  wear  'ut  zometimes;  but 
if  Mattie  'omW  wear  this— my  mother 
had  It  fur  her  weddln',  and  her  mother 
afore  her!"  From  the  Inside  of  the 
cherry-colored  silk  blouse,  which  she 
had  brought  to  wear  at  the  wedding 
herself,  she  took  a  little  yellowish  roll, 
and  throwing  out  her  arm,  covered  the 
skirt  of  the  .wedding  gown  with  a 
filmy  shroud  of  Ivory-tinted  lace. 

"Will  thee  wear  'ut,  my  dear?"  she 
said. 

Mattie  threw  her  arms  round  Dorcas's 
neck.  "You're  too  good  to  lend  It  to 
me,"  she  cried,  her  face  flushed  and 
radiant 
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"Dear  me,  no!"  said  Dorcas.  She 
felt  mifitress  of  the  situation  after  this, 
and  cleared  the  room  of  all  save  Mattie 
and  her  mother  wtih  a  strategic  energy, 
Mrs.  Thatcher  could  not  sufficiently  ad- 
mire. When  she  returned  twenty  min- 
utes later  with  a  tray  holding  coffee, 
sandwiches,  and  cake  for  two,  the  old 
lady's  admiration  expressed  Itself  in 
words.  '*What  a  manager  she  5e,  my 
chield!"  said  she  as  the  door  closed 
upon  Dorcas's  retreating  form;  "her  do 
put  me  In  mind  o'  thee,  Mattie.  This 
be  re&l  dainty Ish!"  and  the  proud 
mother  wiped  her  tear-stained  eyes, 
and,  beaming  at  her  daughter,  started 
upon  a  sandwich  with  hearty  appetite. 
It  was  not  until  all  the  rest  had 
driven  off  to  church  and  Dorcas  was 
left  in  the  kitchen  with  the  servant, 
PoUie  SaggB,  to  superintend  the  final 
arrangements  for  the  **receptlon  tea," 
that  she  had  a  talk  with  Mattie.  With 
a  delicacy  which  was  not  understood 
by  her  friend,  she  bad  resisted  the 
temptation  to  go  to  her,  thinking  that 
a  few  moments  alone  would  be  grate- 
ful, and  a  sudden  rush  of  gratitude 
filled  her  when  Mattie  ran  down  the 
stairs  and  took  her  hand. 

The  soft  silk  of  her  wedding-gown, 
the  filmy  lace  of  the  old  veil,  the  white 
shoes  and  gloves,  made  Mattie  a  vision 
of  delight  to  Dorcas,  and  suddenly  she 
remembered  the  white  violets. 

"Mattie,"  she  said,  "you'll  wear  'em?" 
She  brought  her  hand  out  of  her  coat 
pocket  filled  with  little  flowers  and 
leaves."  "They'm  zo  sweet  and— and 
modest,"  she  explained. 

"They're  lovely," said  Mattie: "but— but 
they  aren't  hridal  flowers,  Da'kis."  She 
hesitated,  looking  from  the  face  of  the 
woman  before  her  to  the  spray  of  arti- 
ficial orange-blossoms  arranged  on  the 
bodice  of  her  gown.  "I  have  isome 
flowers  already;  do  you  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  mix  them?" 

"No."  The  answer  was  sharp  and 
decisive,  but  Dorcas's  face   was  very 


tender.  "You'm  enough  of  a  flower 
yourself,  Mattie;  you  doan't  want  no 
more.  Oh!  I  do  hope^''  she  said,— "I  do 
hope  as  you'll  be  zo  comfortable,  zo 
happy.**  Her  voice  rang  out  proudly 
on  the  last  word,  and  she  turned  round 
as  the  sound  of  wheels  scraping  on  the 
gravel  reached  her  ears.  "Run  in, 
Mattie,"  she  said,  peeping  through  the 
hall  door.  "Thy  father  '11  be  reUd^  fur 
thee  d'rectly  t'  carriage  have  coome  to 
fetch  'ee;  and  Albert  be  outzlde  zo 
well,  he'll  be  late  to  thy  weddln',  sure 
enough." 

She  ran  down  the  steps  and  out  to  the 
trap  In  which  Albert  sat  waiting  stol- 
idly. "Mun*  I  drive  Bess  down  t'  hill; 
cUn't  I  go  i'  thatf**  he  asked,  nodding 
his  head  backwards  at  the  wedding 
chariot 
"Oh,  Albert,  'tis  t'  weddin'  carriage!" 
"Well?" 

"The  bride  be  goin'  in  'ut,  Albert." 
Dorcas  was  trying  to  keep  the  remon- 
strance from  her  voice. 

"I  c'ud  sit  on  t'  box  wl'  t'  driver; 
her  'oodn't  know."  Albert's  tone  was 
apologetic,  for  to-day  his  cousin 
Mattie  was  Invested  with  a  mysteri- 
ous dignity  which  made  him  feel 
uncomfortable. 

Dorcas  did  not  hear;  she  was  looking 
at  him  disapprovingly.  "You've  a  got 
your  wrong  tie,  after  nil."  she  said; 
"and  Where's  your  flower  V"  She  was 
the  woman  responsible— to  her  simple 
mind  some  woman  always  must  be 
responsible— for  the  appearance  of  this 
man,  and  after  all  her  pains  he  looked 
anything  but  "smart"  A  lump  rose 
in  her  throat,  she  swallowed  hastily. 
"I've  a  buttonhole  'ee  can  have."  She 
flew  into  the  house  and  returned  with 
some  of  the  violets,  tying  them  to- 
gether deftly  as  she  ran. 

"Let  me  put  them  In  fur  'ee:  they'm 
not  proper  fur  a  weddin',  but  they'll 
have  to  do." 

Albert  said  nothing  as  she  stood  upon 
the   step  of   the   trap   and   pinned   the 
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tiny  nosegay  in  his  coat,  but  as  sbe 
stepped*  down  he  sniffed  gravely. 

** You'll  have  to  run  to  be  at  church 
in  time/*  she  said?  **but  'tis  downhill, 
and  s'pose  you  can  manage.  Doan't  'ee 
overheat  thyself,  though,  ril  see  to 
the  mare.      Now  thee'd  best  be  off." 

And  without  repeating  his  suggestion 
of  riding  upon  the  box  of  the  wedding 
carriage,  All>ert  ran. 

"Albert,  will  you  drive  Aunt  Thatcher 
whoam?" 

"I've  on'y  room  fur  two  in  t'  trap!" 

"I  can  walk." 

The  wedding  was  over,  Mattie  had 
started  on  the  Journey  with  her  hus- 
band, and  Christine  was  duly  installed 
as  mistress  of  Comer  Point  Farm  until 
her  return.  There  seemed  no  need  for 
Dorcas  to  remain.  She  explained  to 
Mattie's  mother  that  Albert  would  see 
her  safely  back  to  Fronford,  and 
watched  them  start  off  together. 

>lrs.  Richard  Thatcher,  called  "Auntie 
Thatcher"  by  her  nephew,  drew  her 
cloak  snugly  around  her,  wrapped  her 
shawl  about  her  mouth,  and  spoke 
through  the  gathered  folds,  smiling  up 
at  her  nephew. 

"It  have  been  a  proper  weddin'." 

"It  haver  Albert  acquiesced  heartily, 
not  because  his  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter of  weddings  was  great,  but  because 
he  always  found  that  emphatic  speech 
was  best  when  conversing  with  his 
aunts— it  saved  so  much  questioning. 

A  suspicious  moisture  appeared  in 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  eyes:  she  blinked  some- 
what obtrusively.  Then  as  Albert  took 
no  notice,  but  stared  ahead  with  mas- 
culine callousness,  she  brought  out  her 
handkerchief  and  sniffed. 

"At  first  I  c'uldn't  abide  to  think  o' 
Mattie  not  beln'  married  from  her  own 
whoam;  but  poor  Thomas  was  that  set 
on  t*  weddin'  bein'  at  Comer  Point,  and 
what  wl'  our  house  belu'  small  and 
Richard  zo  set  against  a  fuss  In  it  wi' 
all  t'  common  folk  o'  Fronford  starin* 


and  passin'  remarks,  and  Richard  and 
Thomas  beln'  own  brothers  and  all,— ro 
as  Thomas  be  a'most  as  much  a  father 
to  Mattie  as  Richard  do  be,— why,  I 
thought  'twere  better  f  have  'ut  quiet 
and  genteel  up  to  here." 

"Sure  enough,  zo  'twere."  Albert 
flicked  the  whip  idly  across  the  back 
of  the  mare,  and  his  aunt  examined 
his  profile  critically. 

"Hain't  you  never  thought  o'  gettln* 
married?"  she  asked. 

"No,  Auntie  Thatcher,"  Albert  guf- 
fawed loudly;  "who  c'ud  I  marry?"  he 
said.      "/  doan't  know  no  maids." 

"Thee  might  go  farther  from  whoam 
and  fare  worse!" 
"What  do  'ee  mean,  Auntie?" 
"Why,  hasn't  thee  never  thought  o' 
Da'kis?"      The     bomb     was     thrown; 
Aunt  Thatcher  sat  back  to  view  the 
wreckage. 
**Da*ki8r  said  Albert 
There  was  silence  for  a  time.     In  her 
excitement  Mrs.   Thatcher  wiped   her 
eyes  with  the  embroidered  silk  hand- 
kerchief she  had  worn  all  day  as  an 
omament  and  discovering  her  mistake, 
stuffed  it  hastily  into  her  reticule  as  a 
thing  of  small  account  in  the  present 
excitement     But  she  knew  better  than 
to  allow  her  absorption  to  appear. 

"Her  be  rare  and  common-sensical," 
she  said  practically. 

"Aw!"  said  Albert  hesitatingly.  He 
knew  nothing  about  it  but  be  felt  in- 
stinctively that  a  man  does  not  choose 
his  wife  merely  for  her  common-sense. 
Wily  Aunt  Thatcher  knew  this  too. 
"Her  bean't  what  every  one  'ould  call 
handsome,  but  her  do>  be  good-look  in', 
doan't  'ee  think  zo,  now?" 

"I'd  never  thought  o't"  said  Albert 
with  interest;  "when  I  do  get  whoam 
to-night  I'll  have  a  look  to  her!' 


»»• 


As  for  Dorcas  herself,  an  unwonted 
sense  of  melancholy  possessed  her  as 
she  left  the  scene  of  the  wedding  fes- 
tivities: perhaps  it  was  because  no  •■e 
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came  out  to  bid  her  good-bye.  Alone 
she  opened  the  wicket  gate,  and  turned 
to  look  back  at  the  house.  Her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  old  garden.  Such  a 
change  it  was  from  the  bare  hillside. 
Old  yew-trees  guarded  the  front  door, 
and  stood  like  sentinels  on  either  side 
of  the  pathway  of  white  pebbles;  daffo- 
dils, early  wallflowers,  and  snow-on- 
the-mountain  ran  riot  in  the  borders, 
primroses  and  daisies  grew  side  by 
side  upon  the  grass.  A  great  shrub  of 
Whitsuntide  bosses,  weighted  almost 
to  the  ground  by  heavy  white  blossom, 
nodded  gaily  from  the  distance.  The 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  old  place  sank 
into  Dorcas's  mind.  She  started  at  a 
brisk  pace  down  the  road. 

The  shower  which  had  caused  such 
consternation  to  the  feminine  meml)ers 
of  the  wedding-party  by  falling  Just  as 
Mattle  left  Comer  Point  Farm,  had  left 
twinkling  dewdn^s  on  every  blade  of 
grass.       The  hart's-tongue   ferns,   un- 
curling shyly  amongst  the  huge  clumps 
of    bracken,    shone    delicately    green. 
The    sun    gleamed    tenderly    on    the 
scrubby  sloe  bushes  with  their  budding 
leaves  and  the  red  earth  where  it  lay 
bare  and  uncovered  amongst  the  fem- 
roots.    Dorcas  saw  it  all  with  a  queer, 
rapturous  pain.    These  sights  were  fa- 
miliar; every  springtime  of  her  life  she 
had  spent  amongst  the  Mendip  Hills, 
but  never  before  had  she  seen  the  full 
beauty  of  this  homeland.      She  walked 
as  if  on  air,  her  eyes  upon  the  pale 
tints  of  the  sky,  breathing  in  the  fresh, 
earthy  fragrance  of  the  breeze  with  the 
simple  gladness  of  a  child.      It  was  a 
surprise  to  her  when  she  reached  the 
village  and  l)egan  the  ascent  to  Junc- 
tion Farm  through  Edio  Valley.    Here 
it  was  darker,  and  the  great  blocks  of 
moss-covered    stone,    the    overhanging 
trees,  and  luxuriant  vegetation  added 
to  the  eerieness  of  the  place.     The  in- 
herent superstition  of  the  West  coun- 
try   was    roused    in    Dorcas's    mind. 
What  stories  of  dark  deeds  herein  mys- 


teriously committed  had  she  not  heard? 
Sensitive  as  a  photographic  plate  to 
every  impression,  her  mind  recoiled 
from  these  things  with  a  rebound  al- 
most physical  in  effect.  Dully  and 
quietly,  only  conscious  of  being  very 
tired,  Dorcas  continued  her  way. 

It  was  half-past  sieven  when  she 
reached  home,  and  the  light  was  almost 
gone.  Dorcas  changed  her  blouse  and 
went  down  to  the  kitchen,  taking  out 
the  ironing-board  and  commencing 
operations  with  vigor. 

The  reaction  had  set  in  after  the  un- 
usual emotion  of  the  day:  everything 
was  stale  and  uninteresting.  She 
rubbed  the  flat-iron  on  the  soap  vi- 
ciously, wiping  it  on  the  duster  with 
precision,  and  beginning  to  iron  muslin 
curtains  with  none  of  the  pleasure  she 
usually  felt  in  the  operation.  When 
Albert  came  home  the  clothes-horse  In 
front  of  the  fire  was  covered  with  fine 
things— d'oyleys,  curtains,  and  dainty 
linen  airing. 

Dorcas  heard  the  trap  stop  In  the 
yard,  and  her  cousin's  voice  shouting 
directions  to  his  man;  then  a  fresh 
draught  of  air  heralded  the  opening  of 
the  back  door,  and  Albert  stalked  Into 
the  kitchen.  His  mien  was  surly,  but 
he  said  nothing,  only  strode  up  and 
down  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looking  in  irritated  disdain  at  the  pile 
of  clothes  upon  the  table.  It  Is  al- 
ways annoying  to  a  man  who  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  a  particular  course  of 
action  to  find  that  people  and  circum- 
stances combine  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  such  action.  Albert  felt 
this  strongly  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  had  driven  back  from  Fronford, 
after  seeing  Aunt  Thatcher  to  her  own 
domicile,  with  her  advice  ringing  In 
his  ears,  and  by  the  time  he  was  half- 
way to  Junction  P^rm  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  as  she  suggested. 
With  the  occasional  impetuosity  of  a 
slow  nature,  he  had  come  Into  the 
house  prepared  to  ask  Dorcas  to  marry 
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him.  It  was  disconcerting  to  find  Dor* 
cas  prosaically  ironing  curtains  as  if 
there  was  no  such  thing  anywhere  as 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 

The  memory  of  her  face  as  she 
moved  in  and  out  amongst  the  guests 
at  Mattie's  wedding  moved  him 
strangely.  Why  couldn't  Dorcas  al- 
ways look  like  that?  There  had  been 
something  in  her  eyes,  a  stillness,  an 
intensity,  which  had  made  her  stand 
out  from  all  the  other  women.  Albert 
remembered  that  he  had  felt  proud  in 
looking  at  her.  If  she  had  remained 
so,  he  told  himself  fretfully,  he  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  saying  his 
say;  now  the  longer  he  left  It  the  more 
difficult  it  seemed.  In  a  last  despair- 
ing effort  he  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
pleasant  old  kitchen:  they  alighted 
upon  the  clothes-horse.  Here  at  least 
was  a  refuge.  Albert  moved  one  arm 
of  the  screen  carefully  and  stepped  into 
the  enclosure,  warming  his  back  at  the 
roaring  fire. 

"Thee've  ironed  t*  clothes  fine  and 
vltty,"  he  remarked. 

"No  better  'an  ordinary!"  Dorcas  an- 
swered shortly. 

Albert's  first  attempt  at  compliment 
having  failed,  he  rushed  on  impetuously. 
"Da'kis,  they've  a  been  sayin'  as  I 
oughter  get  married!" 

The  announcement  fell  with  the  sud- 
den sharpness  of  a  hailstorm  in  spring, 
and  Dorcas  looked  up  blankly.  Then 
she  passed  her  iron,  along  the  edge  of 
the  frill  before  her  and  answered 
evenly,  "Have  'em?" 

"Yes."  Silence  once  more,  while  Al- 
bert mopped  his  brow  and  surrepti- 
tiously watched  Dorcas  through  the  thin 
folds  of  muslin  upon  the  horse,  and 
Dorcas  thought  drearily  that  she  would 
be  ousted  from  the  place  which  was 
home  to  her. 

"They's   been   sayin',   Da'kis,   as   I'd 
oughter  marry  youl     What  do  'ee  zay 
to  'ut?" 
Dorcas  lifted  her  head  proudly  and 


looked  straight  over  the  clothes-horse 
into  Albert's  eyes.  "I  dunno,  Albert," 
she  said  firmly;  "I'll— I'll  think  on'f 


For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Dorcas 
could  not  sleep.  She  tossed  and 
turned  this  way  and  that  through  the 
long  hours,  all  to  no  purpose.  Worn 
out  at  last,  she  lay  still,  gazing  at  the 
sky  through  the  bllndless  window,  and 
thinking,  thinking. 

What  should   she  say  to  Albert— in 
what  way  could  she  give  him  his  an- 
swer?    There  was  no  question  in  ber 
mind  as  to  what  that  answer  should 
be.     In  looking  back,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  always— iiiked— Albert.    It 
was  strange  and  incomprehensible   to 
her  that  he  should  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife.      She  realized  the  nature  of  the 
man  toc^  well  to  imagine  that  he  had 
proposed  to  her  simply  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  aunt:  he  was  too  stead- 
fast   and    deliberate    for    that     She 
smiled  to  herself  in  the  darkness.    Sie 
almost  pitied  Mattle,  the  bride  of  a 
day,  because  she  had  not  married  Al- 
bert, and  turned  to  thoughts  of  Mat- 
tie's    wedding.       Her   own   would    be 
nothing  like  that,  of  course:  should  it 
be    smarter     still,     oiv-as     quiet     as 
(mietf      She    lay    still,    vibrant    with 
tender  emotions,  and  presently  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  a  smile  around  her  month. 
She  bustled  about  in  her  usual  ener- 
getic way  in  the  morning,  however,  and 
no   one— least    of   all   Albert— guessed 
at  her  hours  of  wakefulness. 

They  were  sitting  at  breakfast  when 
Jennie  put  her  head  in  at  the  door. 
"  'Tis  Shepherd  to  zee  'ee,  Mfiister." 
'Tell  'un  t*  come  into  th'  passage," 
Albert  called,  and  carried  on  an  ani- 
mated conversation  with  the  man  be- 
tween disposing  of  overloaded  forksfal 
of  food. 

"Well,   mamin',  sir,"   Sh^herd  said 
at  last 
"Mamin',"  said  Albert 
He   dropped  his   eyes   again   to    his 
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plate,  and  after  a  hesitating  glance  at 
him  Dorcas  pushed  bacic  her  chair  and 
went  out 

"Shepherd!"  she  called  from  the  door- 
way. But  the  old  man  had  gone  on  to 
the  kitchen.  Dorcas  followed  him 
swiftly,  intent  upon  catching  him  up 
before  reaching  Jennie's  dominions. 
"How  be  'ee,  Shepherd?"  she  called 
again. 

"Fair  and  middlin',  Miss,  thank  *ee." 
The  big  man,  intent  upon  his  work, 
avoided  her  eye  and  spoke  with  the  in- 
difference and  lack  of  ceremony  of  an 
old  and  valued  servant  Then  he  took 
a  step  away  from  her.  Dorcas  fidgeted 
with  her  apron. 

"Shepherd,"  she  said,  almost  shyly  in 
spite  of  her  practical  tone,  "have  'ee 
any  lone  lambs?  I  brought  up  two  as 
had  lost  their  mothers  last  year,  do  'ee 
remember,  and  if  thee  have  any  t*  year 
I'd  mortal  like  to  do  'ut  again." 

The  man  wheeled  round  and  stood 
opposite  to  her,  the  absorbed  expres- 
sion fading  from  his  weathen-beaten 
face,  his  whole  attitude  altering  and 
softening  indescribably. 

**There  bean't  none  t'  year.  Miss 
Da'kis;  I  do  a'most  wish  as  there  had 
a  been.  They  two  lorn  'uns  thee 
broughted  up  afore  made  fine  and  good 
sheeps,  'zure  enough;  thee've  a  reUl 
way  wi'  'ee  fur  bringin'  up  young 
things.  'Tis  but  nat'ral;  thee'll  be  mar- 
ryln*  and  havin'  bairns  of  thy  own, 
sometime.  Weddin's  be  in  t'  air,  Miss 
Da'kis;  marry  in's  beget  marry  in's. 
Y'sterday  'twas  Miss  Mattie;  to-morra' 
it'll  be  thyself,  likely."  The  old  man 
dropped  his  voice  and  glanced  at  her 
with  native  curiosity.  Dorcas's  color 
rose.  "Well,  well,"  he  said  with  a 
chuckle  of  delight  **I  won't  tease  'ee, 
missy;  noa,  noa,  trust  Shepherd  fur 
that  But  zee  thee  here,  I  found  zome 
flowers  in  t'  wood  and  brought  *em 
along,  mindin'  as  thee  likes  'em. 
Thee'll  have  'em  fur  luck,  won't  'ee 
now?"      And   from   the   red  handker- 


chief he  carried  in  his  hand  he  pulled 
a  tight  tortured  bunch  of  white  violets, 
thrust  them  into  Dorcas's  unwilling 
Viands,  and  shufiled  rapidly  through 
the  open  doorway  Into  the  backyard, 
repeating  the  phrase  "fur  luck"  to  him- 
self unctuously,  the  while  his  eyes 
twinkled  with  amusement 

"You've  had  a  rare  talk  wi'  Shepherd." 

"  'Twas  'bout  t'  lambs,"  said  Dorcas. 
Her  face  was  flushed.  She  drank  her 
coffee  at  a  gulp,  and  poured  herself  out 
some  more. 

"Aw!" 

Albert  spoke  complacently.  He  had 
the  old  feeling  of  his  forebears  strongly 
developed:  it  was  the  right  and  proper 
thing  for  the  mistress  of  Junction  Farm 
to  take  an  interest  in  "the  cottagers." 
The  words  of  the  Preacher  rang  in  his 
slow  brain  all  the  morning,  "She  look- 
eth  well  to  the  ways  of  her  hous^old." 
Dorcas  being  of  the  stock  of  the  Med- 
ways,  that  was  only  natural,  and  with 
added  pride  Albert  remembered  that 
Dorcas's  butter  had  a  name  even 
in  Fronford  Market;  while  > untie 
Thatcher  said  that  her  hand-se^rln  ;  was 
finer  and  more  regular  than  any  done 
by  machine.  He  rode  off  to  the  dis- 
tant pasturage  of  Long  Acre  on  the 
farther  side  of  Junction  Mountain,  and 
presently  he  spied  Dorcas  hastening 
down  the  valley. 

"Her  he  a  good  'un,"  he  said,  noting 
with  his  trained  sight  the  bundle  under 
her  arm;  "now  I  do  s'pose  as  her  be 
takin'  zome  poor  body  summ'at  tasty,— 
her  he  a  good  *un,  her  be!" 

He  transacted  his  business  at  Long 
Acre,  and  returned  along  the  hilltop, 
urging  Queen  Bess  to  a  careful  descent 
into  the  valley.  T^e  mare  was  used  to 
the  pathway,  and  clung  like  a  cat  to 
the  hillside,  stepping  firmly  and  daint- 
ily. The  two  made  very  little  noise  as 
they  trod  the  grass-covered  pathway 
leading  to  the  farm,  and  as  they  neared 
the  house  the  sound  of  Dorcas's  voice 
carried     through     the    open     window 
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Straight  and  true  to  the  ear   of  her 
lover. 

**Thee  can  put  t*  white  vi'lets  in  a 
glass  and  carry  'em  into  t'  sitting-room, 
Jennie.  Shepherd  gived  'em  to  me 
this  momin';  I  be  powerful  fond  on 
'em!" 

"White  vi'lets!"  Albert  repeated  the 
words  to  himself,  a  half-smile  hover- 
ing round  his  mouth.  White  vi'lets 
were  as  common  as  common— he  often 
saw  them.  If  Da'kis  liked  them,  she 
should  have  as  many  as  she  wanted;  he 
would  bring  her  some  himself! 

He  hugged  to  himself  for  a  week  the 
idea  that  there  were  plenty  to  be  found 
at  any  time,  before  he  set  out  to  hunt 
for  them.  But  somehow  he  did  not 
find  it  so  easy  to  gather  white  violets 
as  he  had  imagined  It  would  be.  "Dog" 
violets,  primroses,  frail  anemones  there 
were  in  plenty,  but  woods  and  hedge- 
rows seemed  bereft  of  their  shy,  pale 
sisters.  Albert  went  home  at  twilight 
with   a    meagre   half-dozen. 

As  he  had  expected,  Dorcas  was  iron- 
ing in  the  kitchen.  Albert  threw  him- 
self down  unceremoniously  in  a  chair 
and  heaved  a  mighty  sigh.  Dorcas 
looked  up,  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
violets.  "Oh!"  she  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily, "vi'lets?" 

"I  c'udn't  find  no  more,"  said  Albert 
shamefacedly,  shoving  them  across  the 
table  to  her;  and  there  was  a  pause. 
Dorcas's  heart  was  beating  uncomfort- 
ably at  the  knowledge  that  Albert  had 
brought  these  flowers  for  her,  and  Al- 
bert was  exultant  at  the  success  of  his 
first  overtures  in  the  character  of 
sweetheart  He  got  up  and  stretched 
himself,  and  presently  muttering  some- 
thing about  feeling  cold,  he  disappeared 
from  view  behind  the  loaded  clothes- 
horse. 

Dorcas  watched  him  with  rising  irri- 
tation. Albert  was  not  an  ideal  lover. 
Much  as  she  thought  of  him,  she  was 
not  blind  to  his  faults,  and  the  rustic 
boorishness  which  was  apparent  in  the 


hole-and-corner  manner  of  wooing  he 
adopted  ofl'ended  her  sense  of  wtiat 
was  fitting.  Her  eyes  glinted  with  an- 
ger as  she  listened  to  his  ponderons 
phrases. 

"Da'kis,  have  'ee  thought  'bout  what 
I  axed  'ee  Iftst  week,— 'bout  marryin* 
wi'  me,  I  do  mettn?" 

Dorcas  continued  her  ironing.  Al- 
bert waited  in  vain  for  a  reply. 

"JSTatJC  'ee  considered  'ut,  Da'kis?"  he 
added  feebly,  his  uneasiness  vlbratincr 
through  his  speech. 

Dorcas  banged  her  iron  down  upon 
the  stand  with  a  force  which  made  her 
cousin  Jump  ere  she  turned  her  back 
upon  the  clothes-horse  and  answered 
him. 

"Yes,  I've  considered  'ut,"  she  said 
scornfully,  "and  I  be  still  conslderin'  of 
'ut;  will  that  satisfy  'ee?"  And  with 
the  carriage  of  a  disdainful  princess 
she  passed  out  of  the  door. 

Weary  and  disappointed,  Albert  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  sitting-room.  Ttie 
white  cloth  was  spread  upon  the  table 
ready  for  the  early  supper,  but  nothing 
else  was  on  it  Dorcas  went  to  and 
from  the  pantry  with  knives,  f<^ks,  and 
glasses,  chattering  now  to  Jennie  and 
again  to  Albert  as  her  swift  feet 
brought  her  to  the  vicinity  of  either. 
"You  women  ha*  such  tongues!"  Al- 
bert growled.  Yet  he  felt  aggrieved 
when  she  finished  her  task  and  went 
out  to  "dish  up"  the  toasted  cheese  and 
onions.  He  was  so  used  to  this  con- 
stant chatter,— the  reiteration  of  small 
remarks,  the  query  as  to  outdoor 
events,  the  oft-expressed  wonder  about 
the  small  items  of  news  which  filtered 
up  from  the  village  through  the  ready 
medium  of  "f  hands,"— that  in  the  face 
of  the  deep  passions  newly  vibrant 
within  him  the  silence  felt  unbearable. 
He  thrust  his  hands  de^  into  his 
trousers-pockets  and  stalked  out  into 
the  garden,  standing  at  the  gate  and 
looking  down  into  the  valley  with  un- 
seeing eyes.    Silence  out  of  doors  had 
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none  of  the  unaccustomedness  of  si- 
lence within  the  house.      In  the  dis- 
tance he  heard  the  champ,  champ  of 
Queen  Bess  in  her  stable,  and  the  caw- 
ing of  the  rooks  in  the  elm-trees  near 
at  hand.    The  homely  familiarity  of  it 
all  sank  into  his  mind,   calming  and 
soothing  him.      This  was  all  his,— the 
house,  the  cheerful  bustle,  the  peaceful 
stir,  the  fields  on  which  he  looked— 
these  were  his  own  possessions.    Pride 
seized  him  for  an  instant,— had  he  not 
the  right  to  take  and  hold  whatsoever 
he  desired?      Inarticulately,  but  none 
the   less  surely,  the  old   conservative 
spirit  of  his   forebears  dictated   such 
questioning.      Then  came  the  thought 
of  Dorcas  and  her  womanly  independ- 
ence, and  he  felt  bafiSed.     A  quiet  mel- 
ancholy descended  upon  him.     Hie  one 
creature  who  opposed  him  he  could  not 
do  without    With  unusual  helplessness 
of  masculine  nature  when  dealing  with 
the  feminine,  Albert  was  utterly  non- 
plussed.   He  went  in  to  supper  with 
the  saddest  heart  he  had  ever  had,  and 
behaved  like  a  bear  in  consequence. 

Dorcas,  wiping  the  dishes  in  the  scul- 
lery while  Jennie  washed,  heard  him 
shouting  at  the  men  in  the  yard,  and 
turned  away  with  a  hard  face.  "He 
bean't  worth  thlnkin*  of,"  she  said. 
Her  own  awakening  during  the  past 
year  of  Intimacy  with  Mattie  to  the 
deeper  issues  of  life— the  primal  emo- 
tions, the  pathos  and  the  tragedy  under- 
lying most  of  our  lives— had  been  so 
gradual,  that  in  looking  back  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  must  always  have  felt 
so.  Confronted  with  the  crude,  dog- 
matic, narrow-minded  Dorcas  of  ear- 
lier years,  she  would  have  been  pained 
and  startled.  As  no  kind  fairy  was  at 
hand  to  bring  back  the  g^ost  of  herself, 
however,  Dorcas  continued  to  think 
scornfully  of  Albert,  magnifying  his 
faults  to  the  exclusion  of  his  virtues 
for  three  long  days,  until  a  sudden 
overwhelming  flood  of  tenderness 
ousted    her    critical    spirit,    and    she 


longed  eagerly  for  ironing  day  to  come 
once  more.  She  knew  well  that  to  Al- 
bert's mind  no  other  time  would  do  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  since  he  had  es- 
tablished a  precedent  When  Tuesday 
evening  came  she  waited  in  sl^ening 
anxiety  and  excitement  for  him  to 
come  in,  ironing  with  feverish  energy 
until  the  clothes-horse  tottered  beneath 
the  weight  of  articles  upon  it;  and  still 
Albert  did  not  come. 

Was  he  staying  out  on  purpose?  she 
asked;  did  he  mean  her  to  understand 
that  he  was  tired  of  waiting? 

Albert  was  riding  home  after  his  first 
visit  to  Comer  Point  Farm  since  the 
wedding-day,  and  as  he  rode  the  mem- 
ory of  a  pretty  picture  stayed  with 
him,— Mattie  and  her  husband  laughing 
together  over  a  superfluous  and  belated 
wedding-present,  while  old  Uncle 
Thomas  lliatcher  sat  on  the  comer  of 
the  settle  looking  on  contentedly  and 
the  firelight  cast  a  warm  glow  over  the 
whole  room ;  the  primroses  upon  the 
table,  the  bit  of  dainty  stitchery  thrown 
carelessly  on  to  a  chair,  Joseph's  dirty 
boots  thrust  down  beside  the  fire  in  a 
homely  disregard  of  appearance. 

How  nice  Mattie  had  looked,  how 
easy  she  was  to  talk  with!  He  had 
spoken  with  her  as  simply  and  sin- 
cerely as  he  could  have  spoken  to  an- 
other man.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
the  memorable  talk  with  Dorcas  a 
week  ago  that  he  had  held  a  conversa- 
tion on  anything  but  agricultural  topics, 
and  he  felt  cheered  and  encouraged. 
In  his  pocket  there  reposed  the  little 
parcel  Mattie  had  put  Into  his  hand 
as  he  was  leaving.  "Will  you  give  that 
to  Da'kis  for  me,  Albert,  and  thank 
her  ever  so  much  for  lending  it  to  me? 
Why  don't  you  get  her  to  wear  it 
herself— for  youV  she  had  added 
mischievously. 

**I  wonder  what  'ut  be?"  he  cogi- 
tated slowly.  Presently  he  took  it  out 
and  turned  it  over  in  his  hand,  then 
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with  a  sudden  access  of  curiosity  lie 
i^ndid  tbe  pin  wliich  lieid  the  paper  to- 
gether  and  peered  inside.  What  was 
it— a  handljerchief  ?  The  paper  dropped 
off,  and  as  he  made  a  spring  to  catch 
it,  the  stuff  he  held  in  his  hand  unrolled 
and  fell  over  his  arm  and  foot  in  a 
billowy  cascade. 

"Deary  me!"  said  Albert  He  gave 
the  veil  a  shake  in  a  kind  of  dazed 
embarrassment  and  it  was  blown  by 
the  wind  back  across  the  head  of 
Queen  Bess.  The  mare  started,  reared 
back,  and  then  rushed  forward  impetu- 
ously. Albert  gripped  the  reins  with 
no  gentle  touch;  but  the  unaccustomed 
sensation  of  the  thin  covering  flapping 
over  her  eyes  frightened  the  sensitive 
creature,  and  not  even  her  master's 
voice  raised  in  entreaty  or  command  al- 
layed her  fears.  She  galloped  up  the 
road  towards  Junction  Farm  in 
an  ecstasy  of  terror,  and  Albert,  en- 
gaged in  holding  her  in,  was  powerless 
to  remove  the  cause  of  her  fright 
fipeechless  from  mingled  anger  and  em- 
barrassment red  in  the  face  with 
shame  at  his  plight  he  dismounted  in 
front  of  his  grinning  serving-men  at 
the  kitchen-door.  Then  he  paused  for 
an  imperceptible  instant  before  turning 
tbe  door-handle.  Da*kis  must  have 
seen    all   from    the   window.       Da'kis 
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would  be  laugliiug  too.  Yet  his  stub- 
born will  forbade  him  to  hide  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  With  the  veil  hanging 
over  his  arm  he  stalked  into  tbe 
kitchen. 

A  sidelong  glance  at  Dorcas's  face 
as  she  stood  at  the  ironing-board 
showed  that  she  was  not  laughing.  He 
breathed  more  freely.  The  smell  of 
warm  linen  and  the  homely  domesticity 
of  the  scene  soothed  his  ruffled  feel- 
ings. He  laid  the  veil  silently  upon 
the  table  and  edged  away  towards  the 
outspread  horse. 

Dorcas  met  his  eyes  steadily.  **Thee 
needn't  get  in  ahind  f  clothes-horse," 
she  said  with  emphasis.      *'I've  a  bln^ 

cousiderin' "    She  fingered  the  veil 

he  had  Just  laid  down  nervously.  "I've 
a  bin'  considerin' " 

Albert's  eyes  lit  up  eagerly;  he  took 
a  slow^  step  near  her.  "Do  'ee  meHn 
"  he  asked  huskily,  his  Angers  grop- 
ing for  hers  in  the  folds  of  the  wed- 
ding-veil,—**do  'ee  mean  as  thee'll  tDear 
'ut  Da'kisr 

"P'raps,  when  t'  vi'lets  come  again." 

**They  cUnt  all  be  gone  by  now!"  Al- 
bert declared  with  ardor. 

"  'Tis  late  fur  vi'lets,  and  they  allers 
be  rare." 

The  manhood  in  Albert  awoke.  "You 
be  rarer  than  any  vi'lets!"  he  said. 

E.  Qurth  Felix, 


THE  UNEXPECTED. 


Fond  of  this  age,  with  all  its  faults, 
perhaps  for  the  foolish  reason  that 
it  is  mine,  that  its  months  and  years 
have  kept  pace  with  the  steps  of  my 
mortality,  I  have  this  year  at  last— but 
the  provocation  has  for  some  few  years 
been  growing  urgent— turned  upon  it 
and  ceased  to  take  its  part.  It  has 
wearied  me,  for  its  people  are  busy 
with  nothing  but  the  hearing  or  telling 
of  the  same  thing.  The  thing  was 
new  once;  it  took  my  fancy,  like  an- 


other's. But  by  what  strange  dulness 
of  the  mind  do  they— the  clever,  the 
play-writer,  the  talker— think  that  tbe 
novelty  will  hold?  Why,  even  women, 
even  tailors,  know  better;  and  being, 
equally  with  wits,  in  love  with  fashion, 
understand  that  change  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  that  brief  contract;  that  fash- 
ion no  longer  new  ceases  not  only  to 
please,  but  to  be.  It  is  Hie  only  thing 
always  fresh,  because  It  departs  before 
it  can  be  faded.      The  very  shopman 
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knows  this  much,  but  the  wit  of  1906 
has  not  learnt  it 

And  the  thing  of  which  the  age  has 
wearied  me,  the  thing  that  pleased  me 
in  its  proper  day,  is  the  unexpected 
phrase.  To  the  dull  It  is  still  what  it 
purports  to  be.  Unfortunately  for  my- 
self, I  see  it  coming.  I  sit  in  my  stall 
at  the  theatre  and  perceive  its  ap- 
proach. It  buffets  me  as  I  knew  full 
well^  it  would,  and  in  the  well-known 
manner.  I  see  it  from  here,  as  the 
French  say.  When,  on  the  contrary- 
years  and  years  ago— the  expected  was 
the  thing  that  arrived,  there  was  some 
peace  and  decorum  in  the  attente;  and 
reading  and  the  hearing  of  plays  car- 
ried some  degree  of  ceremony,  well  un- 
derstood to  be  without  Intellectual 
importance,  and  unpretending.  But 
now,  to  be  accosted  "Hall  fellow,  ill 
met!'*  by  the  perpetual  unexpected;  to 
evade  it  in  vain,  to  perceive  its  prepa- 
ration, to  watch  its  approach,  to  mark 
Its  opportunity,  to  be  aware  of  its  am- 
bush, to  know  the  places  of  its  lying 
in  wait,  to  wince  and  shut  one's  eyes, 
but  crash!  there  It  is— I  protest  I  never 
was  bored  before,  and  only  now  have 
learnt  what  is  the  purely  and  entirely 
tedious.  Crash!  there  it  is,  of  course 
it  is,  and  the  audience  laugh.  At  the 
theatre,  at  lundieon,  at  dinner,  the  au- 
dience still  receive  it  with  the  gasp,  the 
little  shock,  for  which  the  speaker  looks. 
He  is  no  doubt  happy  for  the  long  In- 
stant before  they  know  that  the  thing 
is  there  and  what  the  thing  is.  I,  un- 
lucky one,  who  knew  before  the  in- 
stant began,  wear  a  face  of  protest  and 
dismay,  and  wait  while  the  laugh  goes 
round  and  is  renewed  and  is  echoed— 
why,  it  is  a  whole  process— and  wish 
that  I  were  to  be  bom  at  a  future  age; 
or  that  this  age  would  at  last,  at  last, 
grow  used  to  the  unexpected  and  stop 
its  paltry  mouth. 

The  unexpected  is  the  appeal  of  the 
clever  to  the  dull  or  the  merely  sharp. 
Or  rather  it  Is  an  assault  upon  the  dull 


and  a  connivance  with  the  sharp.  It 
assumes,  at  any  rate,  the  indigence  of 
the  public  wit,  and  winks  aside,  no 
doubt,  at  the  cheapness  of  its  own 
adventure  and  success.  At  least  I 
think  so,  but  here  and  there  I  detect— 
detecting  the  whole  at  once— an  Invinci- 
ble pleasure  in  the  enterprise,  a  self- 
applause.  Well,  well,  there  are  de- 
grees in  this  school  of  wit,  and  some 
are  in  the  very  low  places. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  my 
protest  that  the  unexpected,  being  a 
thing  of  negative  quality,  might  be  of 
any  kind  of  strange  nature,  and  that 
therefore  my  apprehension  might  very 
well  be  now  and  again  taken  by  sur- 
prise. It  is  unlikely,  you  think,  that 
its  character  should  be  so  tedious  as  I 
say,  its  onset  so  perceptible,  its  ap- 
proach so  obvious.  Its  arrival  but  a 
boisterous  banaliU.  Not  so;  the  unex- 
pected, as  we  have  it  now.  Is  of  one 
certain  kind;  it  is  not  various;  it  comes 
in  many  shapes,  of  course,  or,  rather, 
on  many  occasions,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  situations  in  those  plays, 
of  the  accidents  of  that  conversation, 
in  which  it  hunts,  and  prowls,  and 
springs.  The  stage  has  a  mutable 
frame,  the  talk  is  to  be  met  by  a  dif- 
ferent retort.  But  the  kind,  the  kind 
is  unvaried,  and  apparently  invariable. 
It  is  the  kind  of  the  year— of  the  decade 
of  years,  rather.  It  is  to  take  by  storm 
one  sort  of  inferiority,  to  shake  one 
sort  of  tranquillity,  to  astonish  one  sort 
of  prejudice,  to  insult  one  sort  of  sensi- 
bility, to  flatter  one  sort  of  intelli- 
gence, to  engage  one  sort  of  slyness 
against  one  sort  of  sentiment,  to  enlist 
one  kind  of  sharpness  against  one  kind 
of  simplicity,  and  one  manner  of  cun- 
ning against  one  manner  of  serenity; 
and  only  one. 

I  spoke  once  with  an  elder  woman 
whose  innocent  eyesight  was  failing 
her;  but,  she  said,  being  fortunately  ac- 
customed to  literature,  she  was  still 
able  to  read,  if  partially.     She  got  the 
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first  part  of  a  sentence  from  tbe  page, 
and  then  literary  custom  and  a  good 
education  in  platitudes  (but  she  did  not 
call  them  so)  gave  the  latter  part  to  her 
resting  eyes.  Thus  she  made  shift, 
knowing  what  her  authors  were  likely 
to  say;  and  she  was  glad  of  the  habit 
of  her  life.  We  must  hope  that  she 
did  her  novelists  no  injustice,  but  that 
her  commonplaces  closed  duly  with 
theirs,  and  that  little  or  nothing  was 
lost  or  dropped  between  the  writer  and 
the  reader.  Their  alliance  must  have 
been  a  peaceful  one.  But  let  us  think 
how  different  will  be  the  lot  of  the  old 
lady  whose  eyesight  is  failing  at  a  time 
—it  must  be  only  a  few  years  hence  if 
the  fashion  continues— when  old  ladies 
will  have  the  **paradox"  instead  of  the 
platitude  at  their  fingers'  ends.  It  will 
be  almost  horrible;  the  imeasy  grown 
easier  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
and  the  ignorant  knowing  all  about 
it  There  must  always  be  twaddle,  or 
there  always  will  be;  but  twaddle  has 
lost  its  innocence,  and  is  grown  twice 
dismal. 

Tbe  Outlook. 


Where  the  unexpected— the  real  un- 
expected—keeps its  quality  is  in  the 
page  of  Charles  Lamb.  His  delicate 
ambushes  really  hide;  his  gentle  sorties 
surprise.  Nay,  he  is  so  Justified  that 
here,  in  the  writings  of  an  author  who 
can  write  no  more,  whose  every  turm 
is  actually  known  to  us,  the  qualUv  of 
surprise  is  still  present,  albeit  gone 
from  the  phrases  of  the  play  of  to-daj 
which  we  never  saw,  or  the  essay  we 
never  read,  before.  That  quality  Is 
the  quality  of  freshness,  and— here  is  a 
**paradox"  worth  having— this  old  thing 
has  the  freshness  and  this  new  thing 
has  it  not 

Another  paradox  worth  thinking  of  is 
the  divine  parodox  that  salt  can  lose 
its  savor.  It  and  its  savor  are  one; 
and  it  was  long  a  puzzle  what  salt 
could  be,  how  it  would  exist,  when  its 
saltness  was  gone.  We  know  now. 
For  we  know  the  unexpected  which  is 
the  expected.  We  know  that  which 
is  fit  to  be  trodden  underfoot  of 
men. 

Alice  Meynell, 


INDISCRIMINATE  FRIENDSHIP. 


The  future  Cicero,  who  composes  a 
modem  **De  Amicitia,"  when  he  has 
exhausted  the  common  stock  of  plati- 
tudes on  the  subject  of  friendship  will 
propound,  no  doubt,  an  interesting  co- 
nundrum. What,  he  will  ask,  in  his 
slightly  pedantic  manner,  is  the  quanti- 
tative limit  of  friendship?  How  many 
friends  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  have, 
so  that  the  relation  between  him  and 
them  still  maintains  its  true  character 
and  does  not  decline  into  mere  ac- 
quaintance? And  then  he  will  point 
out  in  his  luminous  way  that  the  puzzle 
cannot  be  solved  by  arithmetic.  The 
answer  will  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  individual  man.  One  will  have  a 
genius  for  friendship  and  be  able  to 


bring  a  multitude  within  the  circle  of 
his  life;  another  will  be  a  man  of  rare 
and  Intimate  attachments.  Friendship 
in  the  one  case  may  be  as  real  a  thing 
as  in  the  other,  provided  that  each 
gives  and  receives  what  is  due  to  it 
For  our  philosopher  will  share  the  mod- 
em suspicion  of  those  people  who  swim 
through  life  on  a  current  of  thin  pop- 
ularity. We  all  know  the  man  against 
whom  no  one  has  a  word  to  say.  Tbe 
whole  world  speaks  well  of  him,  for 
he  speaks  well  of  all  the  world;  but 
there  is  no  great  fervor  of  conviction  in 
the  compliments  of  either.  He  will 
never  "crab"  an  acquaintance;  he  will 
find  excuses  for  everybody;  his  man- 
ners  are  kindly  and  agreeable,   with 
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Jast  a  saspicion  of  detachment  In  them. 
He  inspires  no  enmities,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  awakens  no  very  real 
attachments.  His  easy  good  nature 
does  harm  to  no  one,  but  he  is  too  neg- 
ative, too  colorless,  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  anybody.  The  majority  of 
mankind  do  lip-service  to  his  merits, 
but  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  con- 
demn him.  For  the  world  at  the  back 
of  its  head  has  a  tenderness  for  the 
'*rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntary." 
It  prefers  a  man  to  have  bold  prefer- 
ences and  to  declare  them  boldly,  to 
dislike  as  well  as  to  like,  and  to  show 
that  next  to  the  love  of  his  friends  he 
courts  the  hatred  of  those  whom  he  de- 
spises. It  is  an  unregenerate  spirit, 
but  it  is  in  accordance  with  human  na- 
ture, which  has  an  old  liking  for  posi- 
tives. This  is  the  reason  why  a  num- 
ber of  epithets  which  appear  commen- 
datory on  the  surface  are  generally 
looked  on  as  debased  currency. 
••Wortiby,"  ••honest,"  •*good-natured,"  a 
•'good  sort,"— there  is  something  dim 
and  shallow  about  the  beings  they  de- 
scribe. They  seem  to  imply  an  ab- 
sence of  other  virtues,  so  that  the  sum 
total  of  character  is  insignificant 
••Worthy"  has  come  to  denote  a  kind  of 
bourgeois  dulness  of  mind.  ••Honest" 
in  common  parlance  suggests  that  a 
man  comes,  like  Bunyan's  Old  Honest, 
from  the  **Town  of  Stupidity  which 
lieth  four  leagues  beyond  the  City  of 
Destruction."  A  **good  sort"  means 
too  often,  as  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  said, 
••a  good  person  of  a  bad  sort"  And  the 
same  significance  has  come  to  attach 
to  the  man  who  is  reported  to  have  a 
thousand  friends  and  not  an  enemy. 

This  prejudice  against  indiscriminate 
friendship  is  amply  Justified  when  we 
consider  the  meaning  of  that  much- 
abused  term.  Bacon,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, makes  a  distinction  between 
••friends"  and  ••followers."  A  man  may 
have  as  many  as  he  pleases  of  the  lat- 
ter, for  he  gives  them  nothing  but  a 


little  easy  patronage.  They  are  his  in- 
feriors, not  his  equals,  and  friendship  is 
only  for  the  latter.  For  it  means  that 
two  people  are  de6];>erately  interested 
in  each  other's  well-being.  According 
to  the  okl  saying  of  the  Greeks,  ''a 
friend  is  a  second  self."  This  second 
self  must  be  prepared  to  deal  faith- 
fully with  the  other— 'there  is  no 
such  Remedy  against  Flattery  of  a 
Man's  Selfe  as  the  Liberty  of  a  Friend" 
—to  sacrifice  its  own  interests  on  occa- 
sion, to  identify  its  fortunes  with  those 
of  its  countertype.  Bacon  has  summed 
up  in  famous  words  the  character  of 
such  an  .  alliance.  ••After  these  two 
Noble  Fruits  of  Friendship  (Peace  in 
the  Affections  and  Support  of  the  Judg- 
ment) followeth  the  last  Fruit  which  is 
like  the  Pomegranat  full  of  many  ker- 
nels; I  meane  Aid,  and  Bearing  a  Part 
in  all  Actions  and  Occasions."  Every 
man  who  is  capable  of  friendship 
knows  in  his  heart  that  the  gibe  of  the 
French  maximist  ''There  is  something 
not  entirely  displeasing  to  us  in  the 
misfortunes  of  our  friends,"  is  ludi- 
crously untrue.  It  derives  its  point 
solely  from  the  loose  usage  which  in  or- 
dinary life  treats  acquaintance  and 
friendship  as  identical,  and  uses  the 
latter  word  for  both.  But  if  friendship 
be  this  rare  and  perfect  understanding, 
which  the  world  admits  it  to  be,  it  can 
never  be  indiscriminate.  The  capacity 
of  man  is  limited,  and  since  friendship 
Involves  giving  and  taking,  it  clearly 
admits  of  no  indefinite  extension. 
Some  men,  to  be  sure,  have  a  genius 
for  it  Quite  sincerely  and  truthfully 
they  can  say  that  they  have  many 
friends,  each  of  whom  is  a  vital  part 
of  their  life.  Men  of  superabundant 
vitality  and  warm  afl'ections  may  rea- 
sonably make  the  claim,  and  their  fel- 
lows will  admit  it  But  the  ordinary 
person  has  no  vitality  to  spare.  If  his 
friendship  has  a  large  area,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  spread  very  thin.  For 
most  men  only  a  few  friendships  are 
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possible,  and  the  world  instinctlTely 
recognizes  the  fact,  and  looks  with  sus- 
picion upon  the  friend  of  everybody. 
For  what  value  can  there  be  in  the 
friendship  of  such  a  one?  A  weak  tol- 
eration means  either  intellectual  stu- 
pidity or  a  cold  heart  "If  you  call  me 
your  friend,"  it  may  be  argued,  "and 
extend  the  same  friendship  to  some  one 
I  despise,  you  pay  me  a  poor  compli- 
ment And  if  I  find  that  half  the 
world  shares  in  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege, I  am  entitled  to  rate  it  pretty 
low.  For  you  are  neither  saint  nor 
genius,  and  your  good  humor  is  due 
neither  to  Christian  charity  nor  to  sur- 
passing wisdom.  Either  you  are  sin- 
gularly stupid  or  singularly  lacking  in 
taste,  and  in  either  case  you  do  not 
know  what  friendship  means.'' 

This  prejudice  against  a  weak  amia- 
bility is  so  solidly  founded  in  reason 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
rough  philosophy  of  life.  But,  like  all 
sound  instincts,  it  can  be  exaggerated; 
and,  carried  too  far,  it  becomes  a  very 
unpleasing  compound  of  cynicism  and 
irritable  Jealousy.  In  his  "Flight  of 
the  Duchess"  Browning  has  drawn  a 
picture  of  another  Sir  Willoughby  Pat- 
teme,  pompous.  Jealous,  with  a  crazy 
feudal  sense  of  possession.  The  un- 
happy Duchess,  who  looks  out  on(  the 
world  with  ftank  and  kindly  eyes,  is 
crushed  by  his  narrow  proprietorship, 
and  most  properly  goes  off  to  gipsyland. 
But  Browning  never  forgot  that  there 

The  Spectator. 


Were  two  sides  to  all  human  quarrels, 
and  in  '^My  Last  Duchess"  he  allowed 
the  Duke— a  different  and  less  Ignoble 
Duke,  to  be  sure— to  state  his  case. 
He  complains  of  a  friendliness  so  uni- 
versal and  unthinking  that  it  left  no 
place  for  the  afTection  he  desired:— 

She  had 
A  heart— how  shall   I  say?— too   soon 

made  glad. 
Too  easily  impressed;  she  liked  whatever 
She   looked   on,   and   her   looks    went 

everyivhere. 
Sir,  'twas  all  one!    My  favor  at  her 

breast, 
The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the 

West, 
The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious 

fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white 

mule 
She  rode   with  round  the  terrace— all 

and  each 
Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approv- 
ing speech, 
Or  blush,  at  least    She  thanked  men,— 

good!  but  thanked 
Somehow— I  know  not  how— as  If  she 

ranked 
My    gift    of    a    nine-hundred-year-old 

name 
With  anybody's  gift 

No  doubt  the  Duke  was  a  fool  and  a 
prig,  but— it  Is  hard  to  avoid  the  admis- 
sion that  he  had  something  to  say  for 
himself.  And  the  old  complaint,  which 
comes  most  commonly  from  the  lover, 
is  not  less  in  reason  in  the  mouth  of  the 
friend. 


LECTURES  ON  CHILD-TRAINING. 

(Reported  by  Helen  and  CecU,) 


Mother  had  a  man  two  afternoons  last 
week  to  tell  the  mothers  of  all  the  kids 
round  how  to  train  us. 

Dad  used  his  strongest  word  (the  one 
he  gave  me  half-a-crown  to  promise 
never  to  say)  when  he  heard  about  it. 


and  he  told  Mother  that  the  rod  at 
home  and  the  cane  at  school  had  done 
all  the  training  he  had  ever  wanted. 

But  Mother  said  she  felt  that  she 
would  be  neglecting  her  duty  to  the 
whole  of  the  rising  generation  in  the 
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country   if  she   drew  her  hiiud   back 
from  the  plough. 

When  Dad  asked  her  what  she  meant 
by  the  plough,  Mother  said  she  did  not 
of  course  mean  a  real  plough,  but  only 
that  she  had  told  Lady  Montfori  that 
she  thought  the  idea  of  the  lectures 
was  charming,  and  that  she  would  open 
her  drawing-room  with  pleasure.  "Lady 
Montfort  says  he  is  quite  a  Dear  Man, 
and.  that  we  shall  all  be  sure  to  like 
him,*'  Mother  said. 

So  the  Dear  Man  came— and  so  did 
heaps  and  heaps  of  ladies,  and  they  ate 
piles  of  afternoon  tea.  Cecil  said  that 
was  to  show  sympathy  with  childhood, 
and  to  come  down  to  the  child's  level. 
He  said  that  after  we  had  heard  the 
lectures. 

The  worst  of  Cecil  is  that  he  is 
frightfully  honorable.  It  is  awful  try- 
ing to  prove  to  him  that  the  things  we 
both  want  to  do  are  all  right  And  of 
course  we  wanted  to  hear  what  the 
Dear  Man  had  to  say,  especially  as  he 
isn't  a  bit  rotten,  and  has  the  biggest 
nose  and  the  twlnkliest  eyes;  besides, 
we  heard  Mother  telling  Dad  that  the 
lectures  were  entirely  unsuited  for 
children. 

That  was  what  made  us  think  of  the 
conservatory,  and  the  place  behind  the 
fernery,  where  there  used  to  be  a  foun- 
tain, but  the  tap  has  gone  wrong. 

If  you  crouch  down,  the  palms  hide 
you,  and  you  can  hear  any  one  talking 
in  the  drawing-room. 

Cecil  argued  for  an  hour  about  it,  but 
I  never  give  in,  and  at  last  I  thought 
of  telling  him  that  Dad  often  said  that 
two  were  better  than  one,  and  that  if 
we  knew  how  we  were  to  be  trained, 
we  could  bend  ourselves  and  help 
Mother  so  much  better.  In  our  house 
Mother  does  the  training,  and  Dad 
makes  remarks. 

Then  I  enticed  Cecil  by  telling  him 
to  take  his  note-book,  and  that 
Mother  would  be  delighted  afterwards 
to  find  that  he  had  written  it  down,  for 


she  had  only  been  groaning  Just  before 
about  how  she  forgot  every  lecture  she 
ever  went  to. 

So  we  went,  and  it  was  all  rather 
startling.  I  am  going  to  underline 
what  Cecil  put  down.  He  writes  rather 
large,  so  he  missed  heaps,  and  I  had 
to  listen  to  the  in-between  bits. 

'*8it  at  the  feet  of  the  ohUd.  Place  the 
child  in  the  midst  r 

Fancy,  and  they  wouldn't  even  have 
us  in  the  room!  I  nudged  Cecil  and 
was  Just  going  to  say  something  when 
he  licked  his  pencil  and  told  me  not  to 
interrupt  him. 

^'CurioHty—a  precious  gift!  Do  not 
smother  it.  Do  not  let  it  toorry  you.  The 
child  is  reaching  out  to  know.  The  child 
cannot  help  itself:* 

There,  again,  of  course  we  were  right 
to  listen.  Cecil  looked  up  at  me  with 
Joy  in  his  big  eyes,  and  knew  at  last 
that  I  was  really  right 

''Thtre  are  two  kinds  of  cliildren— 
Motors  arid  Sensors.  Motor  children  are 
those  who  act  first  and  think  afterwards, 
and  Sensors  are  those  who  think  first  and 
ofit  afterwardssometimes.*' 

We  thought  that  was  rather  clever  of 
him.  He  had  got  Cecil  and  me  as  good 
as  a  snapshot 

I  adore  playing  motor-cars  bouncing 
down  the  rock  path,  but  Cecil  doesn't 
He  says  a  real  motor  would  never  go 
that  way  to  the  pond,  but  round  by 
the  drive. 

*'The  Motor  child  is  covered  with  cuts 
and  lumps  and  bruises.  The  Sensor  child 
seldom  falls.*' 

That  was  as  right  as  Cecilys  sums  al- 
ways are.  I  counted  six  things  on  me 
this  motning  in  the  bath— one  a  lovely 
green  and  purple  mark  as  big  as  a  pin- 
cushion. {Cecil  says  that's  no  compari- 
son, because  a  pincushion  might  be  any 
size— of  course  I  meant  the  one  in  my 
room.) 

Certainly  Cecil  never  gets  a  scratch. 
Dad  says  Cecil  will  be  a  Judge,  and  that 
I  shall  be  a  circus  girl. 
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'It  is  upon  the  Motor  child  that  the 
everlasting  'Don'V  falls.** 

*'€ecil,**  I  said,  **that  man  must  be  a 
wizard!"  I  poked  my  head  through  the 
palms/  but  I  could  only  see  some  boots. 
**Do  not  crush  the  Motor  child  by  *don*t' 
ing*  him.  The  uxn-ld  is  full  of  *don*ters*-' 
that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  it.  Rather 
feel  that  in  your  Motor  child  you  have  a 
mighty  force.** 

I  told  this  afterwards  to  Nurse  while 
she  was  doing  my  hair— of  course  with- 
out telling  her  what  had  put  the 
idea  into  my  head— and  all  she  said 
was: 
"Don't  twist  about  so,  Miss  Helen  I** 
Then  I  told  Guest,  the  gardener,  and 
he  said,  "Well,  Miss,  so  long  as  you 
don't  run  over  my  flower  beds,  and 
don't  jump  over  the  new  shrubs,  and 
don't  leave  the  hot-house  doors  open, 

and  don't " 

I  told  him  he  was  a  "don'ter,"  and 
ran  off. 

''That  precious  gift,  the  imagination  I 
Make-beliete!  Your  ehildren  live  in  a 
beautiful  world  of  their  own!  Do  not 
seek  to  drag  them  downwards  to  our  poor 
adult  level  r 

We  wondered  what  an  adult  level 
was.  CecU  thought  it  might  be  the  level 
crossing  down  below  the  park  that  we 
were  not  to  be  dragged  down  to— as  if 
we  weren't  always  dying  to  run  across 
the  line. 
Then  we  heard  Mother's  voice. 
"But  suppose  you  had  a  boy  and  girl 
who  lived  In  such  a  'beautiful  world'  of 
their  own  that  they  employed  them- 
selves one  early  morning  in  digging  up 
earthworks  on  the  lawn  and  insisting, 
against  all  argument,  that  the  Boers 
were  in  the  park,  and  that  they  were 
defending  the  house?" 

CecU  and  me  looked  at  each  other. 
They  had  put  us  to  bed  at  flve  thaC 
day,  and  took  away  our  pocket-money 

Panch. 


for  a  fortnight  to  pay  for  the  gardener's 
time  for  putting  the  earthworks  back. 
"Surely  the  precious  gift  of  inutginaUon 
which  your  children  possess,  Mrs.  Lister, 
is  worth  your  beautiful  lawn  ten  times 
over!  And  oonsid^  the  evidence  of  loyalty 
to    yourselves,    the    instinct    of    home 

defence " 

Wasn't  he  a  Dear  Man?  I  would  like 
to  have  rushed  to  kiss  him. 

"But  one  can't  have  one's  lawns 
digged  up,"  went  on  Mother,  in  a 
mournful  little  voice  she  has  some- 
times. "We  should  lose  the  gardener 
In  a  week." 

''Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and 
tell  them  that  you  had  authentic  word 
during  the  night  that  the  Boers  would 
approach  by  the  back  of  the  house. 

**Then  they  would  have  digged  up  the 
vegetable  garden,"  Mother  said,  "and 
the  under-gardeners  would  have  left  in 
a  body." 

We  did  not  hear  the  end  of  that,  be- 
cause the  door  opened  and  we  knew 
that  the  tea  was  coming,  and  Mother 
had  particularly  mentioned  that  as  it 
was  holiday  time  we  were  to  come  in 
and  make  ourselves  useful. 

So  we  scrambled  up,  and  round  by 
the  side  door,  and  so  properly  into  the 
drawing-room. 

The  minute  we  appeared  they  all 
stopped  talking,  and  we  knew  why. 

"Please  don't  mind  us,"  said  Cecil, 
very  politely. 

"My  dear  boy,  where  have  you  been?" 
lauded  Mother. 

And  when  we  looked  down,  CeciVs 
knees  and  my  skirts  were  awful,  with 
crouching  in  the  fernery. 

"There  is  a  plot  on  foot  to  destroy 
every  mother  in  the  country!"  said 
Cecil,  in  his  slow,  clear  voice.  "Helen 
and  I  have  been  searching  in  the 
cellars." 
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LE  GRAND  SALUT. 

[Major  Dreyfus,  in  the  name  of  the  Bepnblle  and  the  people  of  France,  I  proclaim 
yon  a  knight  o'f  the  Legion  of  Honor.] 

mere  Is  a  power  in  innocence,  a  mlg^t 
Wbicb,  clothed  in  weakness,  makes  injustice  vain: 
A  strength,  o'ertopping  reason  to  explain. 

Which  bears  it>— though  deep-buried  out  of  sight— 

Slowly  and  surely  upward  to  the  light: 
A  conscious  certainty  amidst  its  pain 
That,  robbed  of  all  things,  it  shall  all  regain, 

nirough  that  eternal  law  which  guards  the  right 

O  Dreyfus!    Thy  dear  country  has  restored 
More  than  thine  honor  in  this  hour  supreme. 
Noble,  still  noble,  though  she  so  could  err, 
God  spared  thee  to  her  that  she  might  redeem 
Herself,  and  hand  thee  back  thy  blameless  sword. 
Listen!  the  world  salutes— not  only  thee,  but  her! 


Thp  Atbensum. 


Florence  Earle  Coates, 
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Father  Bernard  Yaughan's  plain- 
spoken  series  of  sermons  on  the  "Sins 
of  Society"  which  have  stirred  London 
this  summer  will  be  published  in  a 
volume  in  the  autumn. 

M.  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington,  has  completed  the 
second  volume  of  his  * 'History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,"  and  Mr.  Fisher  Unwln 
will  issue  the  book  during  the  coming 
autumn   season. 

Professor  Lindsay's  New  Testament, 
in  Everyman's  Library,  has  been  so 
cordially  received  that  the  publishers 
are  arranging  to  reprint  the  Old  Testa- 
ment complete,  probably  in  three  vol- 
umes. The  text,  as  with  the  New 
Testament,  will  be  the  Authorized 
Version. 

There  will  soon  be  published  a  new 
volume  of  criticism   by   Dr.   Stopford 


Brooke,  uniform  in  size  and  style  with 
the  original  editions  of  the  same  au- 
thor's *'Tennyson"  and  "Browning."  It 
will  include  studies  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
D.  G.  RossettI,  A.  H.  Clough,  and  Wil- 
liam Morris. 

Messrs.  Longman  have  In  the  press 
"Homer  and  his  Age,"  by  Mr.  Andrew 
■Lang,  who  is  well  known  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  historical  unity  of  the  Ho- 
meric epics.  He  contends  that  they 
supply  a  harmonious  picture  of  a  single 
age,  probably  a  brief  age,  and,  except 
in  disputable  passages,  contain  no 
anachronisms. 

There  is  a  movement  for  spelling  re- 
form in  French  as  well  as  In  English. 
Some  little  time  ago  a  Commission 
was  appointed  to  propose  measures  for 
the  simplification  of  spelling,  and  Its 
report  was  recently  Issued.  From  the 
"Westminster  Gazette"    we    take    the 
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following,  which  are  among  its  recom- 
mendations: That  the  letter  **y"  shall 
be  suppressed  whenever  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  "i,"  as  in  "crlstal";  that  "s" 
shall  take  the  place  of  "x"  In  such 
plurals  as  "chevaus";  that  the  superflu- 
ous "h"  shall  be  dropped  in  such  words 
as  "r^torique"  and  "t^fttre";  that  the 
French  for  "egg**  shall  henceforth  be 
•*euf";  that  **pan"  shall  be  written  in- 
stead of  **paon/'  "prent"  instead  of 
"prend,"  "dizi^me"  instead  of  "dix- 
iSme,"  and  "exposicion"  instead  of 
"exposition."  It^is  noteworthy  that  the 
Acad^mie  frangaise,  which  has  in  its 
time  done  good  service  to  French  spell- 
ing, is  not  to  be  consulted.  The  meas- 
ure is  to  affect  schools  only;  but  in  all 
schools  the  suggested  changes  are  to  be 
made  compulsory  by  Ministerial  decree. 

In  spite  of  an  abrupt  conclusion 
which  leaves  the  dissatisfied  reader 
craving  a  sequel,  "The  King's  Revoke" 
is  an  uncommonly  fresh  and  interesting 
story.  The  period  is  that  of  Bona- 
partlst  rule  in  Spain,  and  the  plot  turns 
on  the  efforts  of  Spanish  royalists  to 
rescue  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  the  Astu- 
rias,  from  the  Castle  of  Valencay 
where  he  is  a  prisoner  of  state  waiting 
Napoleon's  pleasure.  The  hero  of  the 
story  is  a  gallant  young  Irishman  and 
the  heroine  a  charming  Marquesa, 
whose  hereditary  diamonds,  pledged 
for  the  service  of  her  King,  play  a 
prominent  part.  The  group  of  Eng- 
lish detenus  at  Tours  contributes  some 
unusual  figures,  and  smugglers,  spies 
and  agents  of  the  secret  service  are 
among  the  minor  actors.  Ferdinand 
himself  is  skilfully  drawn,  and  Talley- 


rand is  effectively  introduced  at  a  criti- 
cal moment  The  writer,  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret L.  Woods,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
her  choice  of  a  subject  and  on  the  In- 
genuity with  which  she  has  handled  it. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

As  the  re-publications  of  May  Sin- 
clair's earlier  novels  are  given  one  af- 
ter another  to  American  readers,  the 
wonder  grows  that  a  writer  of  such 
talents  and  aims  should  have  been  so 
little  known  before  the  appearance  of 
"The  Divine  Fire."  "Audrey  Craven," 
which  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  just  is- 
sued in  a  style  uniform  with  "Super- 
seded," shows  the  same  delicacy  of  per- 
ception and  singleness  of  purpose 
which  mark  all  her  work.  The  study 
of  a  shallow  and  impressionable  co- 
quette, it  offers  abundant  opportunity 
for  that  meretricious  detail  which  too 
many  of  our  popular  novelists  seem  to 
use  with  deliberate  intent  to  pander  to 
unwholesome  tastes.  But  in  Miss  Sin- 
clair's work,  such  detail  is  so  scrupn- 
lously  limited  by  the  psychological  ne- 
cessity that  the  whole  effect  is  austere, 
and  to  the  frivolous  reader  unattrac- 
tive. The  scene  of  the  present  story 
is  laid  in  London,  and  in  Audrey's  suc- 
cessive lovers  various  modem  types 
lire  cleverly  satirized— the  young  sp^id- 
thrlft  setting  forth  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes in  the  colonies,  the  artist  with 
"only  a  rudimentary  heart,"  the  analyt- 
ical novelist  in  quest  of  feminine  ma- 
terial, and  the  high-church  clergyman 
with  his  admiring  train.  Inferior,  of 
course,  to  its  successors,  the  book  is 
yet  far  better  worth  reading  tiian  most 
of  our  current  fiction. 
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Kristna  and  His  Flute,  Etc. 


KRISTNA  AND   HIS  FLUTE. 

Be  still,  my  heart,  and  listen, 

For  sweet  and  yet  acute 
I  hear  the  wistful  music 

Of  Kristna  and  his  flute. 
Across  the  cool,  blue  evenings, 

Throughout  the  burning  days, 
Persuasive  and  l>eguiling, . 

fie  plays  and  plays  and  plays. 

Ah,  none  may  hear  such  music 

Resistant  to  its  charms. 
The  household  work  grows  weary. 

And  cold  the  husband's  arms, 
il  must  arise  and  follow, 

To  seek,  in  vain  pursuit, 
'The  blueness  and  the  distance, 

The  sweetness  of  that  flute! 

In  linked  and  liquid  sequence. 
The  plaintive  notes  dissolve 
Divinely  tender  secrets 
-    That  none  but  he  can  solve. 
Oh,  Kristna,  I  am  coming, 

I  can  no  more  delay. 
**My  heart  has  flown  to  Join  thee," 
How  shall  my  footsteps  stay? 

Laurence  Hope, 


IT  HAPPENED  IN  MAY. 

A  maid  forsaken, 

A  white  prayer  offered 
Under  the  snow  of  the  apple-blossom: 
To  whom  was  it  proffered? 
By  whom  was  it  taken? 
Well,  I  suppose 
Nobody  knows. 


But  somehow,  the  snows 
Of  the  apple-blossom 
Were  changed  one  day. 
A  kiss  was  offered, 
A  kiss  was  taken: 
And  lo!  when  the  maiden  looked  shyly 
away. 
Of  bloom  of  the  apple  the  boughs 

were  forsaken!  .  .  . 
But  whiter  and  sweeter  grrew  orange- 
blossom! 
Now  this  is  quite  true,  I  say, 
And  It  happened  in  May. 

WilHam  Sharp, 
The  Pall  IfaU  Ifagaxloe. 


ONE  FATE  FOR  ALL. 

I  will  not  rail,  or  grieve  when  tori>ii 

eld 
Frosts  the  slow-Journeying  blood,  for  I 

shall  see 
The  lovelier  leaves  hang  yellow  on  tbe 

tree. 
The  nimbler  brooi^s  in  icy  fetters  held. 
Methinks  the  aged  eye  that  flrst  beheld 
The  fitful  ravage  of  December  wild. 
Then   knew   himself   indeed   dear   Na- 
ture's child. 
Seeing    the    common    doom,    that    all 

compelled. 
No  kindred  we  to  her  belovfid  broods. 
If,    dying    these,    we   drew    a    selfish 

breath; 
But  one  path  travel  all  her  multitudes. 
And    none   dispute   the    solemn    Voice 

that  saith: 
**Sun  to  thy  setting;  to  your  autumu, 

woods; 
Stream  to  thy  sea;  and  man  unto  thy 

death!" 

Richard  Garnet t. 


BAL  MASQUE. 

In  the  avenue  the  flutes 
Lead  the  motley  crew  along: 

Lovers,  strumming  on  their  lutes. 
Sell  their  sorrow  for  a  song. 

Columbine  and  Pantaloon, 

Masques  and  shepherdesses,  move. 
Underneath  the  silver  moon. 

And  the  statues  seem  in  love. 

Slender  branches  weave  a  net. 
Blue,  against  the  silver  sky; 

And  the  polished  dolphins,  wet. 
In  their  polished  basins  lie. 

Where  the  water  in  the  light 

Delicately  mirrors,  pale. 
All  the  moving  colors  bright 

Of  our  costumes  floating  fralL 

Flutes  and  masques  and  statues  aeem 

Not  to  be  at  all;  but  keep 
All  existence  as  a  dream 

On  the  borderland  of  sleep. 

Frederic  Manning. 

The  Outlook. 
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MEMORIES  OF  CHURCH  RESTORATION.^ 


A  melancholy  reflection  may  hare  oc- 
curred to  many  people  whose  interests 
lie  in  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  passion  for  "restoration"  first  be- 
came vigorously  operative,  say,  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago;  and  if  all 
the  mediaeval  buildings  in  England  had 
been  left  as  they  stood  at  that  date, 
to  incur  whateveri  dilapidations  might 
have  befallen  them  at  the  hands  of 
time,  weather,  and  general  neglect,  this 
country  would  be  richer  in  specimens 
to-day  than  it  finds  Itself  to  be  after 
the  expenditure  of  millions  in  a  nomi- 
nal  preservation -during  that  period. 

Active  destruction  under  saving 
names  has  been  effected  upon  so  gigan- 
tic a  scale  that  the  concurrent  protec- 
tion of  old  structures,  or  portions  of 
structures,  by  their  being  kept  wind 
and  water-proof  amid  such  operations 
counts  as  nothing  in  the  balance.  Its 
enormous  magnitude  is  realized  by  few 
who  have  not  gone  personally  from 
parish  to  parish  through  a  considerable 
district,  and  compared  existing  churches 
there  with  records,  traditions,  and 
memories  of  what  they  formerly  were. 

But  the  unhappy  fact  is  nowadays 
generally  admitted,  and  It  would  hardly 
be  worth  adverting  to  on  this  occasion 
if  what  is  additionally  assumed  were 
also  true,  or  approximately  true:  that 
we  are  wiser  with  experience,  that 
architects,  incumbents,  church- war- 
dens, and  all  concerned,  are  zealous  to 
act  conservatively  by  such  few  of  these 
buildings  as  still  remain  untinkered, 
that  they  desire  at  last  to  repair  as  far 
as  is  possible  the  errors  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  to  do  anything  but  repeat 
them. 

*  Bead  at  the  General  Meeting  of  The  So- 
•ciety  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Bnildlnga, 
Jane  20, 1906. 


Such  an  assumption  is  not  borne  out 
by  events.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Scott  the  First  and  Scott  the  Second- 
Sir  Walter  and  Sir  Gilbert— so  it  is  at 
this  day  on  a  smaller  scale.  True  it 
may  be  that  our  more  intelligent  archi- 
tects now  know  the  better  way,  and 
that  damage  is  largely  limited  to  minor 
buildings  and  to  obscure  places.  But 
continue  it  does,  despite  the  efforts  of 
this  society;  nor  does  it  seem  ever 
likely  to  stop  till  all  tampering  with 
chronicles  in  stone  be  forbidden  by  law, 
and  all  operations  bearing  on  their  re- 
pair be  permitted  only  under  the  eyes 
of  properly  qualified  inspectors. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  an  easy  matter 
to  preserve  an  old  building  without 
hurting  its  character.  Let  nobody 
form  an  (pinion  on  that  point  who  has 
never  had  an  old  building  to  preserve. 

In  respect  of  an  ancient  church,  the 
difficulty  we  encounter  on  the  threshold, 
and  one  which  besets  us  at  every  turn, 
is  the  fact  that  the  building  is  beheld 
in  two  contradictory  lights,  and  re- 
quired for  two  incompatible  purposes. 
To  the  incumbent  the  church  is  a  work- 
shop; to  the  antiquary  it  is  a  relic.  To 
the  parish  it  is  a  utility;  to  the  outsider 
a  luxury.  How  unite  these  incompat- 
ibles?  A  utilitarian  machine  has  nat- 
urally to  be  kept  going,  so  that  it  may 
continue  to  discharge  its  original  func- 
tions; an  antiquarian  specimen  has  to 
be  preserved  without  making  good  even 
its  worst  deficiencies.  The  quaintly 
carved  seat  that  a  touch  will  damage 
has  to  be  sat  in,  the  frameless  doors 
with  the  queer  old  locks  and  hinges 
have  to  keep  out  draughts,  the  bells 
whose  shaking  endangers  the  graceful 
steeple  have  to  be  rung. 

If  the  ruinous  church  could  be  en- 
closed in  a  crystal  palace,  covering  it  to 
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the  weatliercock  from  raiu  and  wind, 
and  a  new  church  be  built  alongside  for 
services  (assuming  the  parish  to  retain 
sufficient  eamest-mlndedness  to  desire 
them),  the  method  would  be  an  Ideal 
one.  But  even  a  parish  composed 
of  opulent  members  of  this  society 
would  be  staggered  by  such  an  under- 
taking. No:  all  that  can  be  done  Is 
of  the  nature  of  compromise.  It  Is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  In- 
quire how  such  compromises  between 
users  and  musers  may  best  be  carried 
out,  and  how  supervision,  by  .those 
who  really  know,  can  best  be  ensured 
when  wear  and  tear  and  the  attacks 
of  weather  make  Interference  unhap- 
pily  unavoidable.  Those  who  are  bet- 
ter acquainted  than  I  am  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  cases  can  write 
thereon,  and  have,  indeed,  already  done 
so  for  many  years  past  All  that  I 
am  able  to  do  is  to  look  back  in  a  con- 
trite spirit  at  my  own  brief  experience 
as  a  church-restorer,  and,  by  recalling 
instances  of  the  drastic  treatment  we 
then  dealt  out  with  light  hearts  to  the 
unlucky  fanes  that  fell  into  our  hands, 
possibly  help  to  prevent  Its  repetition 
on  the  few  yet  left  untouched. 

The  policy  of  thorough  in  these  pro- 
ceedings was  always,  of  course,  that  in 
which  the  old  church  was  boldly  pulled 
down  from  no  genuine  necessity,  but 
from  a  wanton  wish  to  erect  a  more 
modish  one.  Instances  of  such  I  pass 
over  in  sad  silence.  Akin  thereto  was 
the  case  in  which  a  church  exhibiting 
two  or  three  styles  was  made  uniform 
by  removing  the  features  of  all  but 
one  style,  and  imitating  that  through- 
out in  new  work.  Such  devastations 
need  hardly  be  dwelt  on  now.  Except 
in  the  most  barbarous  recesses  of  our 
counties  they  are  past  Their  name 
alone  is  their  condemnation. 

The  shifting  of  old  windows,  and 
other  details  irregularly  spaced,  and 
spacing  them  at  exact  distances,  was 
an  analogous  process.      The  deporta- 


tion of  the  original  chancel-arch  to  an 
obscure  nook,  and  the  insertion  of  a 
wider  new  one  to  throw  open  the  view 
of  the  choir,  was  also  a  practice  mu<^ 
favored,  and  is  by  no  means  now  ex- 
tinct     In  passing  through  a  village 
less  than  five  years  ago  tlie  present 
writer  paused  a  few  minutes  to  look  at 
the  church,  and  on  reaching  tlie  door 
heard  quarrelling  within.     The  voices 
were  discovered  to  be  those  of  two  men 
—brothers,  I  regret  to  state— who  after 
an  absence  of  many  years  had  just  re- 
turned to  their  native  place  to  attend 
their  father's  f uneraL    The  dispute  was 
as  to  where  the  family  pew  had  stood 
in  their  younger  days.     One  swore  that 
It  was  in  the  north  aisle,  adducing  as 
proof  his  positive  recollection  of  study- 
ing Sunday   after  Sunday  the  zigzag 
moulding  of  the  arch  before  his  eyes, 
which  now  visibly  led  from  that  aisle 
into  the  north  transept      The   other 
was  equally,  positive  that  the  pew  had 
been  in  the  nave.     As  the  altercation 
grew   sharper  an  explanation  of   the 
puzzle  occurred  to  me,  and  I  suggested 
that  the  old  Norman  arch  we  were  look- 
ing at  might  have  been  the  original 
chancel-arch,    banished   into  the   aisle 
to  make  room  for  the  straddling  new 
object  in  Its  place.      Then  one  of  the 
pair  of  natives  remembered  that  a  re- 
port of  such  a  restoration  had  reached 
his  ears  afar,   and   the  family  peace 
was  preserved,  though  not  till  the  other 
had  said,   *Then  I'm  drowned  if  I'U 
ever  come  into  the  paltry  church  again, 
after  having  such  a  trick  played  upon 


me. 


t> 


Many  puzzling  questions  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  these  shlftlngs,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  monuments,  whose 
transposition  sometimes  led  to  quaint 
results.  The  chancel  of  a  church  not 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  London 
has,  I  am  told,  in  one  comer  a  vault 
containing  a  fashionable  actor  and  his 
wife,  in  another  comer  a  vault  Inclos- 
ing the  remains  of  a  former  venerable 
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vicar  who  abjured  women  and  died  a 
bachelor.  The  mural  tablets,  each 
over  its  own  vault,  were  taken  down  at 
the  refurbishing  of  the  building,  and 
refixed  reversely,  the  stone  of  the 
theatrical  couple  over  the  solitary  di- 
vine, and  that  of  the  latter  over  the 
pair  from  the  stage.  Should  disinter- 
ment ever  take  place,  which  is  not  un- 
likely nowadays,  the  excavators  will  be 
surprised  to  find  a  lady  beside  the  sup- 
posed reverend  bachelor,  and  the  sup- 
posed actor  without  his  wife.  As  the 
latter  was  a  comedian  he  would  prob- 
ably enjoy  the  situation  if  he  could 
know  it,  though  the  vicar*s  feelings 
might  be  somewhat  different 

Such  facetious  carelessness  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  our  own  country.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  when  Mrs.  Shelley 
wished  to  exhume  her  little  boy  Wil- 
liam, who  had  been  buried  in  the  Bng- 
Msh  cemetery  at  Rome,  with  the  view 
of  placing  his  body  beside  his  father's 
ashes,  no  coffin  was  found  beneath  the 
boy's  headstone,  and  she  could  not 
carry  out  her  affectionate  wish. 

This  game  of  Monumental  Puss-in-the 
Comer,  even  when  the  outcome  of  no 
blundering,  and  where  reasons  can  be 
pleaded  on  artistic  or  other  grounds,  is, 
indeed,  an  unpleasant  subject  of  con- 
templation by  those  who  maintain  the 
Inviolability  of  records.  Instances  of 
such  in  London  churches  will  occur  to 
everybody.  One  would  like  to  know 
If  any  note  has  been  kept  of  the  orig- 
inal position  of  Milton's  monument  in 
Crlpplegate  Church,  which  has  been 
moved  more  than  once,  I  believe,  and 
if  the  position  of  his  rifled  grave  Is 
now  known.  When  I  first  saw  the 
monument  it  stood  near  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle. 

Sherborne  Abbey  affords  an  example 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  banishment  of 
memorials  of  the  dead,  to  the  doubtful 
advantage  of  the  living.  To  many  of 
us  the  human  interest  In  an  edifice 
ranks  before  its  architectural  interest. 


however  great  the  latter  may  be;  and 
to  find  that  the  Innumerable  monu- 
ments erected  In  that  long-suffering 
building  are  all  huddled  away  Into  the 
vestry  Is,  at  least  from  my  point  of 
view,  a  heavy  mental  payment  for  the 
clear  have  and  aisles.  If  the  Inscrip- 
tions could  be  read  the  harm  would 
perhaps  be  less,  but  to  read  them  Is  Im- 
possible without  ladders,  so  that  these 
plaintive  records  are  lost  to  human  no- 
tice. Many  of  the  recorded  ones,  per- 
haps, deserve  to  be  forgotten;  but  who 
shall  Judge? 

And  unhappily  It  was  oftenest  of  all 
the  headstbnes  of  the  poorer  inhabi- 
tants—purchased and  erected  In  many 
cases  out  of  scanty  means— that  suf- 
fered most  in  these  ravages.  It  Is 
scarcely  necessary  to  particularize 
among  the  innumerable  Instances  In 
which  headstones  have  been  removed 
from  their  positions,  the  churchyard 
levelled,  and  the  stones  used  for  paving 
the  churchyard  walks,  with  the  result 
that  the  Inscriptions  have  been  trodden 
out  In  a  few  years. 

Next  In  harm  to  the  re-deslgnlng  of 
old  buildings  and  parts  of  them  came 
the  devastations  caused  by  letting 
restorations  by  contract,  with  a  clause 
In  the  specification  requesting;  the 
builder  to  give  ia  price  for  ^old  mate- 
rials"—the  most  Important  of  these  be- 
ing the  lead  of  the  roofs,  which  was  to 
be  replaced  by  tiles  or  slate,  and  the 
oak  of  the  pews,  pulpit,  altar-rails,  &c., 
to  be  replaced  by  deal.  This  terrible 
custom  Is,  I  should  suppose,  dlscontln- 

t 

ued  In  these  days.  Under  it  the  builder 
was  directly  incited  to  destroy  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  old  fabric  as  had  in- 
trinsic value,  that  he  mlg^t  Increase  the 
spoil  which  was  to  come  to  him  for  a 
fixed  deduction  from  his  contract 
Brasses  have  marvellously  disappeared 
at  such  times,  heavy  brass  chandeliers, 
marble  tablets,  oak  carving  of  ail  sorts, 
leadwork  above  all. 
But  apart  from  irregularities  It  was 
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always  a  principle  that  anytbiug  later 
than  Henry  YIII.  was  Anathema,  and 
to  be  cast  out  At  Wimbome  Minster 
fine  Jacobean  canopies  were  remoTed 
from  Todor  stalls  for  the  offence  only 
of  being  Jacobean.  At  an  hotel  in 
Cornwall,  a  tea-garden  was,  and  possi- 
bly is  still,  ornamented  with  seats  con- 
structed of  the  carved  oak  from  a 
neighboring  church— no  doubt  the  re- 
storer's honest  perquisite.  Church  rel- 
ics turned  up  in  unexpected  places.  I 
remember  once  going  into  the  stone- 
mason's shed  of  a  builder's  yard, 
where,  on  looking  round,  I  started  to 
see  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  in  gilt  letters, 
staring  emphatically  from  the  sides  of 
the  shed.  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the  builder, 
a  highly  respectable  man,  ''I  took  'em 
as  old  materials  under  my  contract 
when  I  gutted  St  Michael  and  All  An- 
gels', and  I  put  'em  here  to  keep  out 
the  weather:  they  might  keep  my 
blackguard  hands  serious  at  the  same 
time;  but  they  don't."  A  fair  lady 
with  a  past  was  once  heard  to  say 
that  she  could  not  go  to  morning  ser- 
vice at  a  particular  diurch  because 
the  parson  read  one  of  the  Command- 
ments with  such  accusatory  emphasis: 
whether  these  that  had  become  de- 
graded to  the  condition  of  old  materials 
were  taken  down  owing  to  kindred  ob- 
jections one  cannot  know. 

But  many  such  old  materials  were, 
naturally,  useless  when  once  unfixed. 
Another  church wright  whom  I  knew  in 
early  days  was  greatly  incommoded  by 
the  quantity  of  rubbish  that  had  ac- 
cumulated during  a  restoration  he  had 
in  hand,  there  being  no  place  in  the 
churchyard  to  which  it  could  be 
wheeled.  In  the  middle  of  the  church 
was  the  huge  vault  of  an  ancient  fam- 
ily supposed  to  be  extinct,  which  had 
been  broken  into  at  one  comer  by  the 
pickaxe  of  the  restorers,  and  this  vault 
was  found  to  be  a  convenient  recepta- 
cle for  the  troublesome  refuse  from  the 


Ages.  When  a  large  number  of  bar- 
row-loads had  been  tipped  through  the 
hole  the  laborer  lifted  his  eyes  to  l>e* 
hold  a  tall  figure  standing  between  him 
and  the  light  "What  are  you  doing:, 
my  man?"  said  the  figure  blandly.  "A 
getting  rid  of  the  rubbage,  sir,"  replied 
the  laborer.  "But  why  do  you  put  It 
there?"  "Because  all  the  folks  have 
died  out  so  it  don't  matter  what  we 
do  with  their  old  bone  cellar."  "Don't 
you  be  too  sure  about  the  folks  havinsr 
died  out.  I  am  one  of  that  family,  and 
as  I  am  very  much  alive,  and  that 
vault  is  my  freehold,  I'll  just  ask  yoa 
to  take  all  the  rubbish  out  again."  It 
was  said  that  the  speaker  had  by 
chance  returned  from  America,  where 
he  had  made  a  fortune,  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  witness  this  performance,  and 
that  the  vault  was  duly  cleared  and 
sealed  up  as  he  ordered. 

The  "munificent  contributor"  to  the 
expense  of  restoration  was  often  the 
most  fearful  instigator  of  mischief.  I 
may  instance  the  case  of  a  Transition- 
Norman  pier  with  a  group  of  shafts, 
the  capitals  of  which  showed  signs  of 
crushing  under  the  weight  of  the 
arches.  By  taking  great  care  it  was 
found  possible  to  retain  the  abacus  and 
projecting  parts  supporting  it  sculp- 
tured with  the  vigorous  curled  leaves 
of  the  period,  only  ther  diminishing 
parts,  or  the  bell  of  each  capital,  being 
renewed.  The  day  after  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  church  the  lady  who  had  de- 
frayed much  of  the  expense  complained 
to  the  contractor  of  his  mean  treatment 
of  her  in  leaving  half  the  okl  capitals 
when  he  should  have  behaved  hand- 
somely, and  renewed  the  whole.  To 
oblige  her  the  carver  chipped  over  the 
surface  of  the  old  carving,  not  only  in 
that  pier,  but  in  all  the  piers,  and 
made  it  look  as  good  as  new. 

Poor  forlorn  parishes,  which  could 
not  afford  to  pay  a  clerk  of  works  to 
superintend  the  alterations,  suffered 
badly   in    these    ecclesiastical    convul- 
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■Ions.  During  tbe  years  tbej  were 
nging  at  tbelr  beigbt  I  journeyed  to  a 
distant  place  to  supervise  a  case,  in 
the  enforced  absence  of  an  older  eye. 
Tbe  careful  repair  of  an  interesting 
Early  English  window  bad  been  speci- 
fied; but  it  was  gone.  Tbe  contractor, 
who  bad  met  me  on  tbe  spot,  replied 
genially  to  my  gaze  of  concern:  *'Well 
now,  I  said  to  myself  wben  I  looked  at 
tiie  old  tbing,  'I  won't  stand  upon  a 
pound  or  two:  1*11  give  'em  a  new  win- 
der now  I  am  about  It,  and  make  a 
good  Job  of  it,  bowsomever.' "  A  cari- 
cature in  new  stone  of  tbe  old  window 
bad  taken  its  place. 

In  tbe  same  cburdi  was  an  old  oak 
rood-screen  of  debased  Perpendicular 
workmanship,  but  valuable,  tbe  original 
coloring  and  gilding,  though  much 
faded,  still  remaining  on  the  cusps  and 
mouldings.  Tbe  repairs  deemed  neces- 
sary had  been  duly  specified,  but  I  be- 
held in  its  place  a  new  screen  of  deal, 
Tarnished  to  a  mirror-like  brilliancy. 
"Well,"  replied  tbe  builder,  more  gen- 
ially than  ever,  "I  said  to  myself, 
'Please  God,  now  I  am  about  it,  I'll 
do  tbe  tbing  well,  cost  what  it  will!' " 
••Where's  tbe  old  screen?"  I  said,  ap- 
palled. ''Used  up  to  boil  the  work- 
men's kittles;  though  'a  were  not  much 
at  that."' 

Tbe  reason  for  consternation  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  bishop— a  strict  Protes- 
tant—bad promulgated  a  decree  con- 
cerning rood-screens— viz.,  that  though 
those  in  existence  might  be  repaired, 
no  new  one  would  be  suffered  In  his 
diocese  for  doctrinal  reasons.  This  tiie 
builder  knew  nothing  of.  What  was 
to  be  done  at  tbe  re-opening,  wben  tbe 
bishop  was  to  be  present,  and  would 
notice  the  forbidden  thing?  I  had  to 
decide  there  and  then,  and  resolved  to 
trust  to  chance  and  see  what  happened. 
On  tbe  day  of  the  opening  we  anx- 
iously watched  tbe  bishop's  approach, 
and  I  fancied  I  detected  a  lurid  glare 
in  bis  eye  as  it  fell  upon  tbe  illicit 


rood-screen.  But  he  walked  quite  in- 
nocently under  it  without  noticing  that 
it  was  not  tbe  original.  If  he  noticed 
it  during  tbe  service  he  was  politic 
enough  to  say  nothing. 

I  might  dwell  upon  the  mistakes  of 
architects  as  well  as  of  builders  it 
there  were  time.  That  architects  the* 
most  experienced  could  be  cheated  to* 
regard  an  accident  of  churchwardenry 
as  high  artistic  purpose,  wa9  revealedT 
to  a  body  of  architectural  students,  of. 
which  tbe  present  writer  was  one,, 
when  they  w^re  taken  over  Westmia- 
ster  Abbey  in  a  peripatetic  lecture  hy 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  He,  at  tbe  top  of  the* 
ladder,  was  bringing  to  our  notice  ai 
feature  which  had,  he  said,  perplexcci 
him  for  a  long  time:  why  tbe  surface 
of  diapered  stone  before  him  should 
suddenly  be  discontinued  at  tbe  spot 
be  pointed  out,  wben  there  was  every 
reason  for  carrying  it  on.  Posslbl^y 
tbe  artist  had  decided  that  to  break  tbe 
surface  was  a  mistake;  possibly  he  bad 
died;  possibly  anything;  but  there  tbe 
mystery  was.  "Perhaps  it  is  only  plas- 
tered over!"  broke  forth  in  tbe  reedy- 
voice  of  tbe  youngest  pupil  in  our  groups 
••Well,  that's  what  I  never  thought 
of,"  replied  Sir  Gilbert,  and  tak- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  clasp  knife  which 
he  carried  for  such  purposes,  be  prod- 
ded tbe  plain  surface  with  it  "Yes,  it 
is  plastered  over,  and  all  my  theories 
are  wasted,"  be  continued,  descending 
tbe  ladder  not  without  humility. 

My  knowledge  at  first  hand  of  the- 
conditions  of  church-repair  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  very  limited.  But  one 
or  two  prevalent  abuses  have  come  by 
accident  under  my  notice.  Tbe  first 
concerns  the  rehanging  of  church  bells. 
A  barbarous  practice  Is,  I  believe,  very 
general,  that  of  cutting  off  the  cannon 
of  each  bell— namely,  the  loop  on  the 
crown  by  which  it  has  been  strapped  to 
the  stock— and  reetrapplng  it  by  means 
of  holes  cut  through  tbe  crown  itself. 
The   mutilation   is   sanctioned   on   the 
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ground  that,  by  so  fixing  it,  tlie  centre 
of  tlie  bell's  gravity  is  brought  nearer 
to  the  axis  on  wbicb  it  swings,  with 
advantage  and  ease  to  the  ringing.  I 
do  not  question  tbe  truth  of  this;  yet 
the  resources  of  mechanics  are  not  so 
exhausted  but  that  the  same  result 
may  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  bell 
unmutiiated  and  increasing  the  camber 
of  the  stock,  which,  for  that  matter, 
might  be  so  great  as  nearly  to  reach 
a  right  angle.  I  was  recently  passing 
through  a  churchyard  where  I  saw 
standing  on  the  grass  a  peal  of  bells 
just  taken  down  from  the  adjacent 
tower  and  subjected  to  this  treatment 
A  sight  more  piteous  than  that  pre- 
49ented  by  these  fine  bells,  standing  dis- 
^gured  in  a  row  in  the  sunshine,  like 
cropped  criminals  in  the  pillory,  as  it 
were  ashamed  of  their  degradation,  I 
have  never  witnessed  among  inanimate 
things. 

Speaking  of  bells,  I  should  like  to 
ask  cursorily  why  the  old  sets  of 
chimes  have  been  removed  from  nearly 
all  our  country  churches.  The  midnight 
wayfarer,  in  passing  along  the  sleeping 
village  or  town,  was  cheered  by  the 
outburst  of  a  stumbling  tune,  which 
possessed  the  added  diarm  of  being 
probably  heeded  by  no  ear  but  his  own. 
Or,  when  lying  awake  in  sickness,  the 
denizen  would  catch  the  same  notes, 
persuading  him  that  all  was  right  with 
the  world.  But  one  may  go  half 
across  England  and  hear  no  chimes  at 
midnight  now. 

I  may  here  mention  a  singular  inci- 
dent in  respect  of  a  new  peal  of  bells, 
at  a  church  whose  rebuilding  I  was 
privy  to,  which  occurred  on  the  opening 
day  many  years  ago.  It  being  a  popu- 
lar and  fashionable  occasion,  the 
church  was  packed  with  Its  congrega- 
tion long  before  the  bells  rang  out  for 
aervice.  When  the  ringers  seized  the 
ropes,  a  noise  more  deafening  than 
thunder  resounded  from  the  tower  in 
the  ears   of  the  sitters.    Terrified  at 


the  idea  that  the  tower  was  falling  they 
rushed  out  at  the  door,  ringers  in- 
cluded, into  the  arms  of  the  astonished 
bishop  and  clergy,  advancing,  so  It 
was  said,  in  procession  up  the  church- 
yard path,  some  of  the  ladies  being  In 
a  fainting  state.  When  calmness  waa 
restored  by  the  sis^t  of  the  tower 
standing  unmoved  as  usual,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  six  bells  had  been 
placed  "in  stay"— that  is,  in  an  inverted 
position  ready  for  the  ringing,  but  in 
the  hurry  of  preparation  the  clappers 
bad  been  laid  inside  thou£^  not  fast- 
ened on,  and  at  the  first  swing  of  the 
bells  they  had  fallen  out  upon  the  bel- 
fry fioor. 

After  this  digression  I  return  to  one 
other  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  fabrics, 
that  arising  from  the  fixing  of  Christ- 
mas decorations.  The  battalion  of 
young  ladies  to  whom  the  decking  with 
holly  and  ivy  is  usually  entrusted,  seem 
to  be  possessed  with  a  fixed  idea  that 
nails  may  be  driven  not  only  into  old 
oak  and  into  the  joints  of  the  masonry, 
but  into  the  freestone  Itself  if  yon  only 
hit  hard  enough.  Many  ol>servers 
must  have  noticed  the  mischief 
wrought  by  these  nails.  I  lately  found 
a  fifteenth-century  arch  to  have  snf- 
fered(  more  damage  during  the  last 
twenty  years  from  this  cause  tiian  dar- 
ing the  previous  five  hundred  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  pock-marked  surface  of 
many  old  oak  pulpits  is  entirely  the 
effect  of  the  numberless  tin-tacks 
driven  Into  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

Such  abuses  as  these,  however,  are 
gross,  open,  palpable,  and  easy  to  be 
checked.  Far  more  subtle  and  elusive 
ones  await  our  concluding  considera- 
tion, which  I  will  rapidly  enter  on  now. 
Persons  who  have  mused  upon  .the 
safeguarding  of  our  old  architecture 
must  have  indulged  in  a  reflectioii 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  altogether 
to  give  away  the  argument  for  its  ma- 
terial preservation.  The  refiection  Is 
that,  abstractly,  there  is  everything  to 
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he  said  in  favor  of  church  renovation— 
Jf  that  really  means  the  honest  repro- 
duction of  old  shapes  in  substituted 
materials.  And  this  too,  not  merely 
M'hen  tlie  old,  materials  are  perishing, 
but  when  they  are  only  approaching 
decay. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  essence 
and  soul  of  an  architectural  monument 
does  not  lie  in  the  particular  blocks  of 
«tone  or  timber  that  compose  it,  but 
in  the  mere  forms  to  which  those  ma- 
terials have  been  shaped.  We  discern 
in  a  moment  that  it  is  in  the  boundary 
of  a  solid— its  insubstantial  superficies 
or  mould— and  not  in  the  solid  itself, 
that  its  ris^t  lies  to  exist  as  art  The 
whole  quality  of  Gothic  or  other  archi- 
tecture—let it  be  a  cathedral,  a  6pire,  a 
window,  or  what  not— attaches  to  this, 
and  not  to  the  substantial  erection 
which  It  appears  exclusively  to  consist 
in.  Those  limestones  or  sandstones 
•have  passed  into  Its  form;  yet  it  is 
an  idea  independent  of  them— an  aes- 
thetic phantom  without  solidity,  which 
might  just  as  suitably  have  chosen  mil- 
lions of  other  stones  from  the  quarry 
whereon  to  display  its  beauties.  Such 
perfect  lesults  of  art  as  the  aspect  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  Close,  the  interior  of 
Henry  YIL's  Chapel  at  Westminster, 
the  East  Window  of  Merton  Chapel, 
Oxford,  would  be  no  less  perfect  if  at 
this  moment,  by  the  wand  of  some 
magician,  other  similar  materials  could 
be  conjured  into  their  shapes,  and  tlie 
old  substance  be  made  to  vanish  for 
over. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  actual  process  of 
organic  nature  herself,  which  is  one 
continuous  substitution.  She  is  always 
discarding  the  matter,  while  retaining 
the  form. 

Why  this  reasoning  does  not  hold 
good  for  a  dead  art,  wliy  the  existence 
and  efforts  of  this  Society  are  so  amply 
Justifiable,  lies  in  two  other  attributes 
of  bygone  Gothic  artistry— a  material 


and  a  spiritual  one.  The  first  Is 
uniqueness;  such  a  duplicate  as  we 
have  been  considering  can  never  be 
executed.  No  man  can  make  two 
pieces  of  matter  exactly  alike.  But 
not  to  shelter  the  argument  behind  mi- 
croscopic niceties,  or  to  imagine  what 
approximations  might  be  effected  by 
processes  so  costly  as  to  be  prohibitive, 
it  is. found  in  practice  that  even  such 
an  easily  copied  shape  as,  say,  a  tra- 
ceried  window  does  not  get  truly  repro- 
duced. The  old  form  inherits,  or  has 
acquired,  an  indefinable  quality— pos- 
sibly some  deviation  from  exact  geome- 
try (curves  were  often  struck  by  hand 
in  mediaeval  work)— which  never  reap- 
pears in  the  copy,  especially  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  where  no  nice  ap- 
proximation is  attempted. 

The  second,  or  spiritual,  attribute 
which  stultifies  the  would-be  repro- 
ducer is  perhaps  more  important  still, 
and  is  not  artistic  at  all.  It  lies  in  hu- 
man association.  The  infiuence  that  a 
building  like  Lincoln  or  Winchester  ex- 
ercises on  a  person  of  average  impres- 
sionableness  and  culture  is  a  compound 
infiuence,  and  though  it  would  be  a 
fanciful  attempt  to  define  how  many 
fractions  of  that  compound  are  aes- 
thetic, and  how  many  associative, 
there  can;  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
infiuence  is  more  valuable  than  the 
former.  Some  may  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  but  I  think  thei  damage  done 
to  this  sentiment  of  association  by  re- 
placement, by  the  rupture  of  conti- 
nuity, is  mainly  what  makes  the  enor- 
mous loss  this  country  has  sustained 
from  its  seventy  years  of  church  resto- 
ration so  tragic  and  deplorable.  Tlie 
protection  of  an  ancient  edifice  against 
renewal  in  fresh  materials  is,  in  fact, 
even  more  of  a  social— I  may  say  a 
humane— duty  than  an  aesthetic  one. 
It  is  the  preservation  of  memories,  his- 
tory, fellowships,  fraternities.  Life, 
after  all,  is  more  than  art,  and  that 
which  appealed  to  us  in  the  (maybe) 
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clumsy  outlines  of  some  structure 
which  had  been  looked  at  and  entered 
by  a  dozen  generations  of  ancestors 
outweighs  the  more  subtle  recognition, 
if  any,  of  architectural  qualities.  The 
renewed  stones  at  Hereford,  Peterbor- 
ough, Salisbury,  St  Albans,  Wells,  and 
so  many  other  places,  are  not  the 
stones  that  witnessed  the  scenes  in 
English  Chronicle  associated  with  those 
piles.  They  are  not  the  stones  over 
whose  face  the  organ  notes  of  centu- 
ries ''lingered  and  wandered  on  as  loth 
to  die,"  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not, 
too  often  results  in  spreading  abroad 
the  feeling  I  instanced  in  the  anecdote 
of  the  two  brothers. 

Moreover,  by  a  curious  irony,  the 
parts  of  a  church  that  have  suffered  the 
most  complete  obliteration  are  those  of 
the  closest  personal  relation— the  wood- 
work, especially  that  of  the  oak  pews 
of  various  Georgian  dates,  with  their 
skilful  panellings,  of  which  not  a  joint 
had  started,  and  mouldings  become  so 
bard  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  a  knife. 
The  deal  benches  with  which  these  cun- 
ningly mitred  and  morticed  framings 
have  been  largely  replaced  have  al- 
ready, in  many  cases,  fallen  into 
decay. 

But  not  all  pewing  was  of  oak,  not  all 
stonework  and  roof  timbers  were 
sound,  when  the  renovators  of  the  late 
century  laid  hands  on  them;  and  this 
leads  back  again  to  the  standing  prac- 
tical question  of  bewildering  difficulty 
which  faces  the  protectors  of  Ancient 
Buildings— what  is  to  be  done  In  in- 
stances of  rapid  decay  to  prevent  the 
entire  disappearance  of  such  as  •  yet 
exists?  Shall  we  allow  it  to  remain 
untouched  for  the  brief  years  of  its 
durability,  to  have  the  luxury  of  the 
original  a  little  while,  or  sacrifice  the 
rotting  original  to  Instal,  at  least,  a  re- 
minder of  its  design?  The  first  Im- 
pulse of  those  who  are  not  architects 
Is  to  keep,  ever  so  little  longer,  what 
they  can  of  the  very  substance  itself 


at  all  costs  to  the  future.  But  let  u» 
reflect  a  little.  Itiose  designers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  who  were  concerned  with 
that  original  cared  nothing  for  the  in- 
dividual stone  or  stick— would  not  even^ 
have  cared  for  it  had  it  acquired  the- 
history  that  it  now  possesses;  their 
minds  were  centered  on  the  aforesaid 
form,  with,  possibly,  its  color  and  en- 
durance, all  which  qualities  it  is  now 
rapidly,  losing.  Why  then  should  we^ 
prize  what  they  neglected,  and  neglect 
what  they  prized? 

This  is  rather  a  large  question  for  the- 
end  of  a  lecture.  Out  of  it  arises  a 
conflict  between  the  purely  sestbetlc- 
sense  and  the  memorial  or  associative. 
Hie  artist  instinct  and  the  caretaking: 
instinct  part  company  over  the  disap- 
pearing creation.  The  true  architect,, 
who  is  first  of  all  an  artist  and  not  an 
antiquary,  is  naturally  most  infiuenced 
by  the  cesthetic  sense,  his  desire  being,, 
like  Nature's,  to  retain,  recover,  or  re- 
create the  idea  which  has  become  dam- 
aged, without  much  concern  about  the 
associations  of  the  material  that  idea 
may  have  been  displayed  in.  Few  oc- 
cupations are  more  pleasant  than  that 
of  endeavoring  to  re-capture  an 
old  design  from  the  elusive  hand  of 
annihilation. 

Thus  if  the  architect  have  also  an  an- 
tiquarian  bias  he  is  pulled  In  two  di- 
rections—in one  by  his  wish  to  hand 
on  or  modify  the  abstract  form,  in  the 
other  by  his  reverence  for  the  antiquity 
of  its  embodiment 

Architects  have  been  much  blamed 
for  their  doings  In  respect  of  old 
churches,  and  no  doubt  they  have  much 
to  answer  for.  Yet  one  cannot  log- 
ically blame  an  architect  for  being 
an  ardiitect— a  chief  craftsman,  con- 
structor, creator  of  forms—not  their 
preserver. 

If  I  were  practising  in  that  profes- 
sion I  would  not,  I  think,  undertake  a 
church  restoration  in  any  circum- 
stances.     I  should  r^ly  If  asked   to 
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do  80,  that  a  retired  tinker  or  rivetter 
of  old  china,  or  some  "Old  Mortality" 
from  the  almshouse,  would  superintend 
the  business  better.  In  short,  the  op- 
posing tendencies  excited  in  an  archi- 
tect by  the  distracting  situation  can 
find  no  satisfactory  reconciliation. 

Fortunately  cases  of  imminent  dis- 
appearance are  not  the  most  numerous 
of  those  on  which  the  Society  has  to 
pronounce  an  opinion.  The  bulk  of  the 
work  of  preserration  lies  in  organizing 
resistance  to  the  enthusiasm  for  new- 
ness in  those  parishes,  priests,  and 
churchwardens  who  regard  a  church  as 
a  sort  of  villa  to  be  made  convenient 
and  fashionable  for  the  occupiers  of 
the  moment;  who  say,  "Give  me  a  wide 
chancel  arch— they  are  *in*  at  present"; 
who  pull  down  the  west  gallery  to 
show  the  new  west  window,  and  pull 
out  old  irregular  pews  to  fix  mathe- 

The  Oornhill  Mwgmit. 


matically  spaced  benches  for  a  congre- 
gation that  never  comes. 

Those  who  are  sufilciently  in  touch 
with  these  proceedings  may  be  able  to 
formulate  some  practical  and  compre- 
hensive rules  for  the  salvation  of  such 
few— very  few— old  churches,  diminish- 
ing in  number  every  day,  as  chance  to 
be  left  intact  owing  to  the  heathen 
apathy  of  their  parson  and  parishioners 
in  the  last  century.  The  hi^;>py  acci- 
dent of  indiirerentism  in  those  worthies 
has  preserved  their  churches  to  be  a 
rarity  and  a  delight  to  pilgrims  of  the 
present  day.  The  policy  of  ''masterly 
inaction"— often  the  greatest  of  all  pol- 
icies—was never  practised  to  higher 
gain  than  by  tliese,  who  simply  left 
their  historic  buildings  alone.  To  do 
nothing,  where  to  act  <m  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing,  is  to  do  most 
and  best. 

ThomoA  Hardy, 
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It  is  odd  and  a  little  provoking  that 
materials  essential  to  a  full  technical 
understanding  of  the  work  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  England's  most  famous 
potter,  should  come  to  li£^t  long  after 
he  had  received  what  was  excusably 
regarded  as  a  sufficiently  complete  and 
final  biographical  treatment  Both 
Miss  Meteyard  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jew- 
itt  published  their  "Lives"  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood  seventy-five  years  after  his 
death,  and  it  was  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  all  the  material  for  their  work 
was  then  available,  and  that  the  pas- 
sage of  time  would  diminish  rather 
than  add  to  the  store  of  perishable 
Imowledge  at  the  command  of  his  biog- 
raphers. But  forty  years  after  their 
labors— supplemented  by  the  admirable 
monograph  of  Professor  Church— there 
is  made,  by  the  magic  of  chance,  a  dis- 
covery of  fresh  material  which  fills  up 
all  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of 
Wedgwood  and  his  works. 


The  discovery  made  a  few  months 
ago  at  his  old  works  at  Etruria  of  a 
rich  collectioni  of  the  examples  of  his 
early  work  are  valuable  enough  from 
the  collector's  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  present  "housed* 
(composed  of  his  descendants),  coming 
into  such  a  splendid  and  unexpected 
inheritance,  has  decided  that  treasures 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  furnish  forth 
a  representative  museum  of  Wedg- 
wood's works  shall  take  that  permanent 
form,  and  be  open  to  all  students  of 
pottery  in  general  or  collectors  of 
Wedgwood  in  particular.  But  valu- 
able as  the  discoveries  are  as  a  new 
store  to  gratify  the  eyes  of  virtuosi, 
they  are  not  less  to  be  prized  for  the 
flood  of  light  which  they  throw  on 
Wedgwood's  method  of  work.  Their 
preservation  is  in  itself  a  wonder.  For 
at  least  sixty  years  these  priceless  ex- 
amples of  Wedgwood's  art  lay,  In 
their  rotting  crates,  in  obscure  rooms 
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of  the  pottery,  and  were  regarded  so 
much  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  settled 
lumber  of  the  works  that  curiosity 
never  disturbed  them,  and  so  the  neg- 
lect which  placed  and  left  them  there 
really  preserved  them.  But  a  few 
months  ago  the  Idea  came  that  the  ap- 
parently useless  .lumber,  familiar  to 
several  generations,  must  justify  the 
space  it  occupied,  and  so  a  perfunctory 
examination,  soon  passing  into  an  in- 
credulous astonishment,  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  comprehensive  mu- 
seum which  now  gives  an  historical 
continuity  to  the  products  of  the  Wedg- 
wood dynasty.  The  treasures  were  cov- 
ered with  the  dust  of  years,  and  it  was 
only  after  they  had  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  the  marks  **Wedgwood 
and  Bentley"  could  be  discerned  on  the 
pieces  of  finished  ware,  and  the  faded 
ink  on  old  Josiah's  notes  on  his  thou- 
sands of  patient  trials  could  be  read, 
that  the  extent  of  the  discovery  dawned 
on  the  discoverers.  For  successive 
generations  single  examples  of  the 
great  potter's  work  had  been  treasured 
at  the  factory  which  he  built  in  1769 
and  christened  Etruria,  but  here  was  a 
sudden  and  overwhelming  discovery  of 
treasures  which  beggared  all  the  iso- 
lated examples  that  had  been  so  jeal- 
ously guarded  and  proudly  displayed. 
One  might  say  of  Btruria  that  it  had 
unearthed  its  Herculaneum. 

This  discovery  of  ware,  moulds,  and 
trials,  with  the  two  volumes  of  letters 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood  to  his  partner 
Bentley  which  have  recently  been 
printed  for  private  circulation,  by 
Wedgwood's  great-granddaughter,  Lady 
Farrer,  really  constitute  together  so 
much  added  material  for  the  proper 
appreciation  of  Wedgwood's  life  and 
work  as  to  suggest  that  the  subject  yet 
awaits  final  and  exhaustive  treatment. 
Mr.  Jewitt  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  access  to  the  correspondence  in  the 
hands  of  the  Wedg^wood  family,  and 
so  his  book  is  strongest  on  the  technical 


side  of  Wedgwood's  work.  Miss  Mete- 
yard's  "Life,"  which  contains  certain 
letters  from  the  correspondence  which 
Lady  Farrer  has  had  printed  in  full, 
was  strongest  on  the  personal  side;  but 
the  new  material  available  suggests 
that  a  combination  of  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  two  biographies  might 
now  distinguish  a  final  and  complete 
estimate  of  Wedgwood  and  his  work. 
The  collector  of  Wedgwood  who  may 
visit  the  Museum  will  naturally  be 
most  attracted  by  the  finished  exam- 
ples of  his  ware— the  vases,  urns,  cam- 
eos, intaglios,  plaques,  busts,  and  orna- 
mental pieces  which  have  come  to  llg^t, 
many  of  them  indubitably  the  very  ear- 
liest examples  of  his  Btruria  work, 
such  as  the  cauliflower  ware,  the  first 
somewhat  crude  examples  of  which 
were  executed  by  Whieldon,  with 
whom  Wedgwood  was  in  partnership 
as  a  young  man,  but  which,  as  the  re- 
covered examples  in  the  Btruria  Mu- 
seum show,  were  vastly  improved  by 
Wedgwood  when  this,  his  first  part- 
nership, came  to  an  end.  But  though 
these  ''things  of  beauty*'  remain  unim- 
paired joys  in  themselves,  the  innumer- 
able examples  of  his  trials— they  run 
into  thousands— afford  a  much  better 
means  of  understanding  his  methods. 
Badi  has  its  reference  number,  in 
Wedgwood's  own  writing,  with  explan- 
atory notes,  and  though  the  key  has  not 
been  found  they  show,  as  nothing  yet 
has  done  (for  these  are  the  only  trials 
of  his  that  have  ever  come  to  light) 
the  orderly  process  of  his  mind  and 
methods.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
no  modem  potter  expends  anything 
like  the  same  care  in  detail  as  these 
trials  reveal  Wedgwood  to  have  done. 
The  stress  of  competition  and  the  me- 
chanical development  of  the  mod^m 
pottery  industry  leave  no  time  for  such 
methodical  and  reasoned  attention  as 
he  bestowed,  though  an  exemption  from 
this  criticism  must  be  made  in  the  case 
of  those  who   have  naturally  had   to 
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carry  on  at  Etrnria  the  traditions  which 
he  bequeathed  to  them.     A  supremely 
patient  care  has  always  been  attributed 
to  Wedgwood  as  one  of  his  chief  merits, 
but  here  we  have  for  the  first  time  evi- 
dence that  the  credit  due  to  him  on  this 
I>oint  has  even  been  under-estimated. 
Rather,  one  might  say,  what  had  to 
be  deduced  is  now  proved   by   thou- 
sands of  witnesses  which  contain  their 
own  proof.    '*The  dramatic  element  of 
surprise,"  says  a  modem  literary  critic 
looking  for  a  dramatic  effect  where  It  is 
not  to  be  found,  ''chased  by  machinery 
out  of  the  other  industrial  arts,  still 
clings  to  this  art  of  Pottery.    Consider. 
You  put  a  piece  of  clay  into  your  oven, 
use  your  last  stick  of  furniture  to  keep 
the  fire  alight,  and  draw  it  out  to  find 
that  it  has  become— what?"    Well,  that 
naive  question  implies  an  outsider's  un- 
instructed   conception   of   the   modem 
potter's  art.    The  modem  potter,  fol- 
lowing well-worn  tracks,  knows  exactly 
what  he  expects,  and  generally  gets  it, 
and  there  is  no  margin  for  the  "ele- 
ment of  surprise"  in  a  commercial  pur- 
suit which  can  afford  to  take  no  risks 
and   *'is  not  in   the    business   for  its 
health."    But   these   endless    rows    of 
trials  of  old  Josiah  Wedgwood  show 
him  to  have  been  an  unresting  experi- 
mentalist all  his  working  life— seeking 
for  a  sure  effect,  but  turning  his  fail- 
ures into  successes  by  following  up  the 
hints  they  gave  for  fresh  developments, 
leaving   nothing   to   chance   or   unex- 
plained, disdaining  to  profit  by   hap- 
hazard results  until  he  had  accounted 
for  them  and  could  repeat  them,  and 
following  up  every  clue,  however  un- 
promising.   And  it  is  only  when  one 
sees  these  trays  of  his  trials— trials  of 
bodies,  glazes,  color,  slips,  and  applied 
clay— that  one   fully   realizes  the  pa- 
tience which   fortified  his  inspiration, 
and  which  enabled  him,  largely  a  pion- 
eer in  unbroken  ground,  to  achieve  the 
finished  successes  which  are  ranged  in 
the  other  cases  round  the  walls.     They 


are  the  goal,  but  the  milestones  on  the 
road  were  many,  as  we  may  see;  and 
the  contrast  suggested  between  his  and 
modem  methods  compels  a  regret  that 
an  industrial  art  with  illimitable  possi- 
bilities has,  save  for  a  few  shining  ex- 
ceptions, been  narrowed  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  deadening  routine  commercial- 
ism which  is  content  to  take— and  to 
leave— things  as  it  finds  them,  and  to 
seek  its  "improvements"  mainly  in  the 
sphere  of  mechanical  facility  and 
cheapened  production. 

Wedgwood's  reputation  as  the  most 
conscientious  and  painstaking  potter  of 
bis  or  any  day  has  thus   been   enor- 
mously  strengthened    by   the   Etraria 
discoveries,  but  they  demonstrate  also 
the  amazing  resource  and   variety  of 
his  mind.      The  thousands  of  original 
pitcher  models  which  also  have  been 
found  show  how  wide  was  the  range 
of  his  Etruria  work,  and  are  in  them- 
selves enough  to  stock  a  pottery  with 
working  material,  and  happily  most  of 
them  are  In  perfect  condition.     For  the 
perfection  of  daintiness  nothing  better 
has  been  done  in  the  art  than  the  tiny 
intaglios  in   basalt   which   Wedgwood 
executed.    The  chief  virtuosi  and  col- 
lectors   of    the   day    were    numbered 
among  his  patrons,  and  whenever  he 
saw  a  rare  cut  ring  or  gem  on  a  pa- 
tron's finger,  or  among  the  household 
treasures  in  the  mansions  of  the  great, 
he  sought  permission  to  take  a  mouldy 
brought  out  his  wax,  and  bore  away 
the  prize  to  Etruria.      From  the  wax 
impression  he  duly  obtained  the  pitcher 
die    from    which    the    intaglios    were 
made,  and  most  of  them  have  now  been 
discovered  with  their  delicate  outlines 
as  sharp  as  ever,  and  equal  to  the  re- 
production of  copies  as  good  as  those 
of  his  own  day.    The  care  taken   in 
the     preparation     of     these     pitcher 
moulds  and  dies  admirably  illustrates 
his  general  methods.      He  imbedded  a 
large  tree   trunk   in   the  earth   when 
building  his  workshops,  and  carried  tt 
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througb  the  roof  of  the  first  floor.  Its 
top  was  fashioned  as  a  table  for  the 
workmen  on  the  second  floor,  and  on 
this  substantial  base,  free  from  the 
least  tremor  save  a  seismic  shock  to 
Mother  Earth  herself,  his  minute  dies 
were  made.  The  tree  trunk  is  there 
to-day,  and  still  serves  its  purpose,  and 
provides  one  instance  out  of  many  of 
the  difficulty  of  improving  upon  his 
practical  method  of  manufacture. 

Some  of  Flaxman*s  wax  models  are 
among  the  discoveries,  and  the  most 
interesting  are  those  of  the  chessmen 
tvhich  he  designed  (he  took  Mrs.  Bid- 
dons  for  the  Queen),  and  which  Wedg- 
wood executed  In  jasper,  but  these  are 
not  sufficiently  well  preserved  for  re- 
productive purposes. 

The  examples  brought  to  light  of  his 
early  Queen's  or  ivory  ware  are  among 
the  best  executed  in  that  class,  and 
many  of  the  pieces  are  the  original  pat- 
tern pieces  which  were  placed  before 
the  workman  for  his  guidance  and  em- 
ulation, and  therefore  may  be  taken  as 
choice  pieces  representing  Wedgwood's 
exacting  idea  of  what  was  required— 
they  were  his  "file  copies,'*  in  fact. 
Agate  ware,  encaustic  vases  (red  paint- 
ing on  a  black  body,  and  occasionally 
the  reverse),  lustre  pieces  (with  their 
lustre  undimmed)  blue  printed  ware, 
solid  jasper  and  dipped  jasper,  and 
black  basalt  ware  (with  the  texture 
hardened  and  polished  by  age  to  an  al- 
most metallic  complexion)  are  among 
the  varieties  of  his  finished  pieces  that 
have  come  to  li£^t 

But  from  the  popular  point  of  view 
the  discoveries  connected  with  the  fa- 
mouar  Pi^tland  Vase  are  probably  the 
most  interesting.  Everything  con- 
nected with  its  manufacture  has  been 
found,  from  the  original  complete  plas- 
ter mould  which  Wedgwood  took  di- 
rectly from  the  vase  itself  when  the 
Duke  of  Portland  entrusted  it  to  his 
hands,  to  the  wax  models  made  by 
Webber  from  which  the  actual  working 


pitcher  moulds  for  the  figures  in  relief 
to  be  superimposed  upon  the  body  of 
the  vases  were  eventually  made.  The 
processes  involved  in  the  preparation 
of  the  moulds  shows  what  was  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  the  fifty 
copies  (only  twenty-four  of  which  sur- 
vived all  their  vicissitudes,  and  came 
out  of  the  oven  unscathed)  which 
Wedgwood  sold  for  £50  apiece,,  but 
which  are  now  worth  so  many  times 
that  sum.  The  plaster  mould  which 
Wedgwood  took  was  not  used  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  at  all— its  func- 
tion apparently  was  to  produce  the 
cast  which  served  as  the  copy  for  Web- 
ber the  modeller.  Webber  modelled 
the  figures  in  wax  much  larger  than 
the  figures  on  the  case,  to  allow  of  the 
shrinking  in  production.  Then  from 
the  waxes  plaster  casts  were  made, 
and  from  this  in  turn  were  derived  the 
pitcher  moulds  whidi  when  fired 
shrank  to  several  sizes  less  than  the 
waxes,  and  this  ended  the  first  stage. 
Then  from  these  pitcher  moulds  of  the 
sectional  figures,  smaller  than  the 
waxes  but  still  larger  than  the  figures 
ultimately  to  go  on  the  vase,  the  latter 
would  be  derived,  and  these  when  fired 
shrank  to  the  actual  size,  and  girdled 
the  vase  with  Its  story  without  a  break 
or  any  overlapping.  Webber  had  there- 
fore to  allow  for  two  oven  shrinkings 
in  modelling  his  waxes,  but  his  calcu- 
lations seem  to  have  been  made  to  a 
hair's-breadth  accuracy. 

In  the  letters  which  Lady  Farrer  has 
printed  there  are  many  references  by 
Wedgwood  to  the  rivalry  of  his  com- 
petitors,, and  nothing  is  more  striking 
about  Wedgwood's  personality,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  letters,  than  the  spirit  of 
lil>erality  with  which  he  regarded  his 
imitators.  His  show-rooms  in  London 
were  besieged  by  fashionable  ladies  lit- 
erally clamoring  for  vases  faster  than 
Etrurla  could  produce  them,  house- 
parties  of  the  nobility  from  the  neigh- 
boring halls  of  Keele  and   Trentham 
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-were  constantly  at  his  works,  emi- 
nent travellers  by  coach  from  London 
to  Liverpool  and  the  North  broke  their 
Journey  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme  to 
call  at  the  famous  pottery,  the  King 
and  Queen  gave  him  more  than  a  per- 
functory patronage,  the  "vase  mad- 
ness/' as  he  described  it  in  a  letter  to 
Bentley,  broke  out  even  in  remote  parts 
of  Ireland,  the  ambassadors  from  the 
Court  of  St  James  became  '*ambas- 
^adors  of  commerce"  to  Introduce  his 
wares  to  the  courts  to  which  they  were 
Accredited,  and  the  rage  for  "Wedg- 
wood*' almost  became  a  hall-mark  of 
cultured  taste  outside  as  well  as  in  his 
own  land,  for  in  1771  he  writes  to  his 
partner: 

I  think  we  should  not  sell  to  Italy 
and  neglect  the  other  Princes  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  who  are  waiting 
with  so  much  impatience  for  their  turn 
to  be  served  with  our  fine  things,  un- 
less you  think  It  better  to  send  all  to 
one  place  at  a  time  that  we  may  first 
do  the  business  in  Italy  then  in  Ger- 
many &,  so  on  to  Spain  Mexico  Indo- 
;stan  China  Nova  Zemble  and  the  Ld. 
knows  where. 

Such  success  naturally  begat  envy, 
and  every  development  of  his  art  was 
greedily  watched  by  his  rivals,  and 
sometimes  his  caution  prompts  him  to 
devise  means  to  keep  fresh  workmen 
<who  mi£^t  be  the  agents  of  his  rivals 
commissioned  to  learn  his  secrets) 
apart  from  the  older  hands;  and  leads 
bim  to  beg  Bentley  up  in  London  not 
to  show  certain  vases  to  any  but  the 
•quality  ("for  depend  upon  it,  if  you 
•don't  take  this  precaution  they  will  be 
bere  in  a  week  after  being  shown  in 
the  rooms"),  and  so  to  "baulk  the  spies 
who  are  haunting  the  rooms."  But  he 
speaks  in  these  very  uncommercial 
tones  of  a  sedulous  rival:  "The  match 
likes  me  well— I  like  the  man,  I  like  his 
«pirit  He  will  not  be  a  mere  snivel- 
ling copyist,  like  the  antagonists  I  have 
bitherto  had,  but  will  venture  to  step 


out  of  the  lines  upon  occasion,  and  af- 
ford us  some  diversion  in  the  combat." 
There  spoke  the  artist  potter,  and  the 
same  spirit  is  emphasized  in  a  letter  to 
Bentley  in  1760,  when  he  says  the  time 
has  come  to  choose  between  two  al- 
ternatives, commercial  secrecy  and  fur- 
tiveness  or  a  liberal  love  of  the  work 
for  work's  sake: 

With  respect  to  myself  there  is  noth- 
ing relating  to  business  I  so  much 
wish  for  as  being  released  from  these 
degrading  slavish  chains,  these  mean 
selfish  fears  of  other  people  copying  my 
works— how  many  new  and  good  things 
has,  and  still  does,  this  selfish  principle 
prevent  my  bringing  to  light?  I  have 
always  wished  to  be  released  from  it 
and  was  I  now  free  I  am  perswaded 
that  it  would  do  me  much  good  in  body 
more  in  mind,  and  that  my  invention 
wod.  so  far  from  being  exhausted  by 
giving  a  free  loose  to  it  that  it  wod. 
increase  greatly.  .  .  .  Dare  you  step 
forth,  my  dear  friend,  and  associate, 
and  share  the  risque  and  honor  of  act- 
ing on  these  enlarged  principles? 

Josiah  Wedgwood  pursued  these 
"enlarged  principles"  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  potter's  art,  and  not  to 
his  own  disadvantage,  for  he  left  a  very 
large  fortune  to  his  children.  But  if 
that  art  has  not  since  his  day  kept 
pace  with  its  advancement  in  his  hands 
—an  advancement  from  a  crude  indus- 
try to  the  summit  of  artistry— it  is  not 
because  the  field  for  research  or  im- 
provement is  exhausted.  It  was 
Wedgwood's  summary  way  to  smash 
bad  work  at  sight  with  a  big  stick;  and 
one  wonders  what  he  would  have 
thought  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  shelves  of  the  Mu- 
seum, where  are  ranged  examples  of 
spurious  "Wedgwood,"  which  are  such 
ludicroui^  travesties  of  his  work  or  of 
the  work  of  his  descendants,  follow- 
ing his  own  models,  as  to  introduce  a 
breath  of  the  comic  spirit  Into  the  hum- 
drum realm  of  commercial  dealing. 
Would  his  "enlarged  principles,"   one 
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wonders,  have  embraced  even  these 
grotesque  examples  of  the  spirit  of  ri- 
valry? But  thoui^  the  Industry  has 
not  paid  him  the  flattery  of  an  imita- 
tion good  enough  to  deceive,  fresh 
ground  has  been  broken  here  and  there 
which  would  have  commanded  his 
hearty  admiration.  And  his  own  tra- 
ditions have  happily  survived  at  Btru- 

Tbe  Qentleman't  Bfsgasiii*. 


ria  during  all  these  years,  though  ihey 
must  certainly  receive  a  fresh  impetus- 
from  the  discovery  of  so  many  inspir- 
ing examples  of  his  work  on  the  spot 
where  they  were  fashioned,  to  say  notfa- 
ing  of  the  recovery  of  his  working- 
models,  which  will  allow  of  his  suc- 
cesses of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  be- 
ing repeated  to-day. 


BEAUJEU. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

MB.  DAUB  IS  HUMBLB. 

The  trees  in  Cobham  Park  stood 
golden  in  the  sunshine.  They  had  no 
charm  for  Lady  d'Abemon,  who  re- 
quired sympathy,  and  bestowed  it  upon 
herself  lavishly.  She  had  indeed  al- 
ways thought  that  Helen  would  end 
so.  She  had  always  been  sure  of  it 
Alack,  why  was  Helen  her  daughter? 
Sure,  she  had  done  her  duty  by  the 
girl.  *Twas  not  for  lack  of  plentiful 
warning  she  had  gone  astray.  Lady 
d'Abemon  assured  herself  that  she  had 
always  acted  according  to  the  most 
reputable  traditions.  It  was.  In  fact, 
some  consolation  to  know  that  in  hur- 
rying her  daughter  out  of  town  she 
was  following  the  wisdom  of  half  a 
score  great  ladies.  Reputations— it 
was  confessed  at  court— became  conva- 
lescent in  the  shires.  With  careful 
skill  the  girl  might  be  found  a  husband 
yet  Lady  d'Abemon  sniffed  lavender 
and  sig^d.  Ah,  if  only  Helen  had 
been  guided  by  her  she  might  have  had 
one  already.  But  the  girl  was  always 
a  fooL     So  like  her  father. 

The  trees  in  the  park  stood  golden, 
yet  brought  no  Joy  to  another  anxious 
heart  Jack  Dane  came  striding  along 
the  white  road,  a  better  sight  since 
his  twelve-hours'  sleep  at  the  Inn,  but 
still  very  grave  and  dull-eyed.  He  was 
grown  much  older  in  a  week. 


'*Mr.  Dane  requests  the  honor  of  ai^ 
audience  of  Lady  d'AbemoiL" 

The  lackey  shook  his  head.  "My 
lady  is  not  within,  sir." 

*'In  that  case—you  will  take  my  name 
to  Mistress  d'Abemon."  Mr.  Dane 
stuped  into  the  hall. 

"Sir— indeed   sir '*   the  lackey   re» 

coiled  as  Mr.  Dane  advanced. 

"You  are,  I  conceive,  a  servant?"  Mr^ 
Dane  inquired.  And  at  that  the  lackey 
retired.  Waiting  in  the  hall  Mr.  Dane 
heard  an  angry  voice.  He  walked  on 
the  sound— he  entered  Lady  d'Aber- 
non*s  parlor,  and  "My  lady,  your  most 
humble,"  says  he  with  the  lowest  of 
bows.  My  lady  who  was  rating  the 
footman  stopped,  stammered*  flushed^ 
and  stared. 

"How  dare  you?"  she  cried.  "Wil- 
liam!" and  she  glared  at  the  lackey 
and  waved  her  hand  to  Mr.  Dane.  Wil- 
liam made  a  hesitating  advance,  for 
Mr.  Dane  was  large,  and  he  appeared 
to  intend  to  stay. 

"My  lady,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  pray 
you  grant  me  a  few  moments." 

Lady  d'Abernon,  seeing  no  help  for 
it  waved  the  lackey  away,  and  "How- 
dare  you?"  she  repeated  feebly  whei^ 
he  was  gone. 

Mr.  Dane  drew  himself  up.  "I  know- 
why  you  take  me  so,  ma*am.  But  ri> 
not  insult  your  daughter  in  telling  yoo 
she  is  blameless.  Why  she  came  to 
me- 
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'You?  I  thought  it  was  the  French- 
man,*' cried  Lady  d'Abemon. 

Mr.  Dane  flushed.  **You  seem  to 
think  many  strange  things/*  be  said 
sharply.  '*But  sure  you  must  know 
why  she  came  to  me.** 

"Know?  What  is  there  to  know?*' 
cried  Lady  d'Abemon,  whose  imagina- 
tion furnished  only  one  explanation. 

**More  than  her  kind  mother  has 
guessed,  ma*am/*  says  Mr.  Dane 
flushing.  "She  was  charged  by— by  a 
great  lady  with  a  message  to  me.  She 
could  not  find  me  at  Laleham*s  rout 
and  came  to  Beaujeu's  house  seeking 
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•And  who  will  believe  that?"  says 
Lady  d*Abernon  with  contempt. 

"1*11  convince  any  man!'* 

"You'll  never  stop  the  town  talking," 
says  my  lady.    "Oh,  the  girl's  a  fool." 

'^Pardon  me.  I'll  not  allow  that  said 
of  the  lady  whom  I  hope  to  have  to 
wife.** 

"What,  now?"  cried  Lady  d'Abemon 
in  sincere  surprise. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Mr. 
Dane  coldly. 

Lady  d'Abemon  gaped,  not  prettily. 
For  behold  a  miracle.  But  even  for  her 
fool  of  a  daughter  it  was  her  religious 
duty  to  do  her  best.  So,  "Of  course 
you  cannot  in  honor  offer  less,  Mr. 
Dane,**  says  she  severely. 

"I  beg  you  permit  me  to  see  Nell,*' 
says  Mr.  Dane. 

"But  what  would  you  provide  for 
her?"  said  the  affectionate  mother. 

Mr.  Dane  looked  down  at  her  sneer- 
ing: "I  desire  to  settle  upon  her  all  I 
have  but  the  entailed  lands,"  he  said 
coldly. 

Lady  d'Abemon  opened  her  mouth: 
"All?"  was  the  sound  that  came  at 
length.  "All?"  in  an  awed  tone.  Then 
she  recovered  herself.  "Pish!  'Tis  no 
more  than  your  mother's  dower.  Well, 
sir,  do  I  learn  that  you  promise  that?" 

"I  do." 

"  'Tis  little  enough.     I  had  hoped  for 
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a  better  match.  Since  you  have  so 
used  the  girl '* 

"I  have  asked  that  I  may  see  Nell, 
ma'am,"  says  Jack  sharply. 

"Oh,  there  can  be  no  denying  now. 
Pray  remember,  Mr.  Dane,  that  we 
have  small  cause  to  thank  you.'* 

"I  have  not  desired  you,"  said  Jack. 

Lady  d'Abemon  made  a  scornful 
noise,  rang  the  bell,  and  turned  away 
from  him. 

Nell  was  reading;  "The  Faery 
Queen"  was  laid  down  as  Jack  came  in, 
and  she  rose.  Only  the  faintest  color 
marked  her  cheek.  She  waited  for 
Jack  to  speak,  and  Jack  bowed  and 
stood  silent  They  looked  at  each 
other  frankly,  man  and  maid,  till  his 
glance  wavered  and  he  flushed:  "Nell, 
can  you  forgive  me?"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "I  am  come  to  ask  your  par- 
don"; and  be  waited  staring  at  the 
ground. 

"Jack,"  said  Nell  softly.  He  looked 
up.  She  was  holding  out  her  hand, 
and  be  fell  on  his  knee  and  took  it  and 
kissed  it.  Nell  stooped  forward  and 
laid  her  other  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"Ah,  Jack,  I  am  glad,"  she  whispered, 
and  he  saw  her  gray  eyes  smile  at 
him.  "We'll  forget.  Jack,"  she  cried 
gaily,  and  tossed  back  her  brown  curls. 

Jack  rose  from  his  knee.  "You  make 
me  feel  the  more  brute,"  he  said  slowly. 
"Faith,  I  deserve  it." 

"I  know,"  said  Nell.  "Yes,  I  know 
you  are  sorry.  But  indeed  'twas  only 
Just  a  moment— that  you— you  forgot." 
She  blushed  a  little.  "'Tis  all  over. 
Jack,"  and  she  smiled. 

Jack  came  nearer  and  took  her  hand. 
"Nell,  I  persuaded  your  mother  to  let 
me  see  you- 
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*And  how  did  you  do  that?*'  cried 
Nell  gaily. 

"To  ask  you— to  ask  you "   says 

Jack,  and  flushed  and  stammered. 
"Nell,  'tis  many  a  year— and  I  have  not 

always  been ,    Nell,  can  you  be  my 

wife?" 
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As  he  spoke  a  blush  flooded  her 
cheeks,  but  she  looked  frankly  iu  his 
eyes,  and  "Why— why  do  you  ask?*'  she 
said  slowly. 

"Nell,  dear— will  you  try  trust 
me?"  says  Jack.  "Nell,  Indeed,  dear 
heart '*  and  he  drew  her  closer. 

But  she  put  up  her  hand  against  him. 
"Jack,  you  are  cheating  me!  You  are 
cheating  yourself!"  she  cried,  very  pale. 

•*By  heaven,  no!"  says  Jack,  and, 
meeting  her  eyes,  "Ah,  Nell,  you'll 
learn  to  trust  me  again?" 

"Yes,  I  trust  you  now;  see!"  and  she 
laid  her  white  hands  in  his.  "I  know 
—I  know  you  are  fond  of  me— but  'tis 
not,  not  so.  You  are  sorry,  only  sorry. 
Jack,  is  *t  not  true?"  she  cried.     "You 

think  you  ought,  and  so  you  ask  me . 

Ah,  Jack,  is  it  fair?"  and  the  full  red 
lips  quivered  and  faint  lines  were 
traced  on  her  brow. 

But  still  Jack  held  her  hands  and 
looked  into  her  dark  gray  eyes.  "On 
my  honor,  Nell,  you  are  wrong,"  says 
he  in  a  low  voica  "I'll  not  cheat  you. 
ru  not  say  I  have  never  had  thought 
of  another  lady.  But  I  think  I  have 
loved  you  since  you  could  walk.    Even 

at   my   basest,    Nell .       Faith,"    he 

laughed  an  instant,  "you  know  how 
base— and  but  for  you  I'd  still  be  the 
same  sorry  prigster.  Nell,  Nell,  I'm 
not  such  a  rogrue  that  I'd  ask  you  if 
I  did  not  love  you  with  all  my  heart" 

"Ah,  you  think  it,  now,"  Nell  mur- 
mured, and  the  lines  on  her  brow  grew 
deeper.       "You   believe   it  Just    now, 

Jack.      But  after "  and  her  throat 

was  a-trembling  and  her  eyes  misty. 

"Dear,  you  are  trying  to  doubt,"  Jack 
cried.  "Will  you  not  try  to  believe? 
.  .  ."  He  drew  her  closen  "Tell  me 
there  is  another  man  would  make  you 

happier  and  I "  his  voice  went  away. 

•*I— God  knows  I'd  give  you  Joy  and— 
and  go."  She  did  not  answer,  and  he 
tock  both  her  hands  in  one  of  his  and 
set  his  arm  about  her.  "  'Tis  not  that," 
he  whispered  in  her  ear.    "*Tis  only 


one  answer  I'll  take  now,  Nell,"  and  he 
drew  her  closer.  She  did  not  stay  him, 
the  furrows  on  her  brow  grew  smooth, 
the  quick  uneasy  breath  fell  calm. 

"I'll  not  cheat  neither.  Jack,"  she  said 
very  quietly.  "I'll  not  answer  now. 
Indeed,  indeed  I  can't  Wait  awhile — 
wait  till  Christmastide,"  and  as  he 
frowned,  "Ah,  Jack,  is  it  not  fair  to 
me?"  she  cried. 

"I'll  wait  your  own  time,  dear,"  says 
Jack  in  a  moment:  and  then,  smiling 
a  little,  "dear,  let  it  be  short"  he  whis- 
pered: and  a  dimple  trembled  in  her 
cheek  as  she  blushed. 

She  let  him  hold  her  in  his  arm  a 
while,  then  gently  mpved  away  and  led 
him  to  the  window.  "When  the  leaves 
are  gone.  Jack,"  she  said,  and  pointed 
to  a  great  tree. 

"Oh,  lud,"  says  Jack,  gazing,  "'tis 
an  oak!" 

Nell  laughed  gaily  and  held  out  both 
her  hands.  "Go  pray  to  them,  sir,** 
says  she,  and  Jack  knelt  again  and 
kissed  the  two  white  hands.  But  as  he 
was  shutting  the  door,  "Jack,"  said 
Nell  softly,  and  he  turned  again,  "I  for- 
got they  were  oak  leaves." 

"And  I'll  not  remember,"  says  Jack, 
and  departed. 

When  the  moon  was  up  Nell  sat  all 
white  by  her  window  looking  out  nortii- 
ward  at  the  pole  star  shining  bright 
above  the  moor.  "I  wonder,"  says  Nell 
very  low.  She  leant  out  and  drew 
deep  breaths  of  the  sweet  night  air. 
Then,  as  she  walked  to  her  bed:  "No, 
I'm  sure,"  she  whispered,  "I'm  sure," 
and  she  laughed  and  hid  her  blushlnir 
face  in  the  thym^-scented  pillows. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LOVE  IN  A  OOTTAOE. 

They  were  praying  to  the  weather- 
cock outside  St  CHement  Danes.  It 
was  public  now,  it  was  in  print  under 
his  own  hand  that  William  of  Orange 
was  coming  to  free  England  from  tyr- 
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anny,  Papists,  and  his  father-in-law. 
So  good  honest  citizens  gathered  around 
the  vanes  to  pray  for  a  Protestant  east 
wind.  And  in  Whitehall  King  James 
was  clapping  into  th&  fire  every  copy 
of  Prince  William's  declaration  that  the 
tipstaffs  could  bring  him  and  giving 
orders  to  revoke  and  rescind  all  the  or- 
dinances of  his  three  years*  reign.  He 
complained  pathetically  to  my  lord  Sun- 
derland, that  his  wicked  people  would 
not  believe  him  sincere.  But  how 
should  good  Protestants  ('twas  asked 
in  a  nameless  leaflet  writ  by  M.  de 
Beaujeu)  trust  a  King  who  persecuted 
Bishops,  who  had  made  a  Prince  of 
Wales  of  a  butter- woman's  brat? 

M.  de  Beaujeu  sat  in  his  room  over 
the  river  guiding,  with  Mr.  Healy,  the 
storm.  There  was  plentiful  work. 
So  many  fine  gentlemen  must  needs 
come  and  confide  to  him  now  that  they 
had  in  truth  been  for  many  years  de- 
voted to  freedom's  cause— so  many 
more  must  write  and  beg  the  honor 
of  an  occasion  to  serve  His  Highness 
of  Orange  (whose  name  indeed  had 
been  for  a  decade  In  their  humble 
prayers).  Withal  there  was  the  town 
and  its  passions  to  watch  and  guide. 
Good  citizens  must  be  roused  by  rumor 
and  pamphlet  to  fierce  wrath  against 
their  King.  The  'prentices  and  the 
mobile  must  have  their  leaders  and 
their  rallying  cries.  Sure,  the  King 
must  not  be  let  doubt  a  moment  that 
his  people  had  him  in  bitter  hate. 

So  M.  de  Beaujeu  had  plentiful  work, 
and  he  tried  to  lose  himself  in  it,  for  it 
seemed  that  Mistress  Gharlbury  had 
vanished  off  the  earth.  Healy  and 
Jack  and  he  bad  beat  the  town  for  her 
—she  had  been  sought  in  the  old  home 
at  Byfleet— and  all  was  for  nought 
So  Jack  was  gone  to  raise  his  Kentish 
tenantry  and  Beaujeu  was  left  to  work 
and  forget.  And  he  could  do  neither 
thoroughly.  An  hour's  fierce  labor 
would  end  in  his  staring  stupid  at  a 
paper  or  pacing  peevishly  up  and  down 


the  room  a  long  while,  his  mind  numb. 
Yet  since  monsieur  was  working  for 
his  own  greatness,  he  made  no  mis- 
takes, he  left  nought  undone,  the 
strings  of  the  great  revolt  were  firm 
held  in  his  hand.  And  Mr.  Healy  mar- 
velled alike  at  his  brain  and  his  heart 

There  were  two  noble  gentlemen, 
Patrick  O'Gorman  and  Richard  Rutter, 
gentlemen  with  whose  arm-ljoues  Mr. 
Healy's  sword  was  acquainted,  could 
have  brought  tidings  of  moment  to 
monsieur.  Detailed  by  my  lord  Sher- 
borne to  go  a-spying  on  Mistress  Gharl- 
bury they  had  done  their  duty.  While 
Beaujeu  was  pinking  my  lord  Wick- 
ham  they  had  beheld  Mistress  Gharl- 
bury mount  her  coach.  Mr.  Rutter 
and  Mr.  O'Gorman  sped  after  it  as  best 
they  could,  but  being  over-good  friends 
of  strong  ale  had  stitches  in  their 
sides  and  lost  it  in  Kennington  Lane. 
For  which  they  were  little  thanked  by 
my  lord  Sherborne. 

But  my  lord'  having  some  light  was 
guided.  Mr.  O'Gorman  and  Mr.  Rut- 
ter and  their  gallant  companions,  my 
lord's  private  bullies,  were  set  to  con- 
verse in  all  the  ale-houses  on  the  west- 
ern roads.  It  was  a  grateful  task,  and 
after  joyous  weeks  Mr.  Rutter  ran  his 
quarry  to  ground  in  a  little  house  by 
the  river  at  Isleworth.  Mr.  Rutter, 
though  slightly  drunk,  was  sure  that 
he  knew  the  tall  woman  picking  roses, 
and  he  lurched  off  gurgling  with  glad 
tidings. 

So  on  the  next  day  my  lord  Sher- 
borne, his  crimson  velvet  bedewed  with 
the  autumn  mist  strode  into  a  little 
dark  wainscoted  room,  and  stood  smil- 
ing before  Mistress  Gharlbury. 

Rose  started  up  very  pale,  and  her 
hand  caught  at  her  breast:  "You?"  she 
gasped.       "You?" 

"And  why  not  I,  child?"  says  my 
lord,  smiling.  "Since  your  noble  hus- 
band has  cast  you  off." 

"And  who  says  that,  my  lord?"  Rose 
cried. 
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My  lord  laughed.  "Does  it  need  say- 
ing? Why  else  are  you  hiding  here? 
r  gad,  I  know  what  he  was  when  you 
lied  for  him,  and  sure  you  yourself 
know  him  now— 'tis  a  knave  that  uses 

you  for  any  scoundrelly  turn  and " 

"My  lord!"  she  cried  fiercely,  flushing. 
My  lord  approached  and  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  but  she  started 
from  his  touch.  His  blue  eyes  were 
dull.  "Rose,"  says  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
"I  am  not  come  to  hurt  you— not  that, 
God  knows,"  and  he  met  her  search- 
ing gaze.  "I  am  come  to  help,  child. 
I  thought  at  first  he  had  placed  you 
somewhere.  But  now,"  his  voice  rose 
higher,  "now  he  has  scorned  you— spite 
of  all— and  you"  (my  lord's  voice  was 
unsteady),  "you  are  hiding  for  shame. 
So  I  come.  Rose,  I  want  to  help. 
Will  you  not  trust  me  again?  You 
trusted  once,  child." 

Rose  had  grown  pale  again.  "It  was 
before  I  knew  you,  my  lord,"  she  said 
coldly. 

Sherborne  muttered  something— then 
caught  her  hands.  "  'Tls  my  quarrel 
if  'tis  yourd.  Rose,**  he  cried,  "let  me 
repay." 

"Repay?"  Rose  echoed  It,  wide-eyed 
In  amazement 

"Ay,  sure,  you  must  hate  him  now  at 
least!"  He  grasped  her  hands  harder, 
he  was  growing  crimson,  and  Rose 
stared  at  him  as  at  a  madman.  "Let 
me  make  the  knave  answer  it!"  cried 
Sherborne.  "Let  me  take  up  your 
wrongs." 

"I  have  no  wrongs,  my  lord,"  said 
Rose  coldly.  "Please  you,  release  my 
hands." 

Sherborne  flung  them  away  from  him 
and  started  back.  The  veins  swelled 
in  his  temples,  and  his  breath  came 
noisily.  A  moment  he  glared  at  her, 
then  "What?  What?"  he  cried  hoarsely. 
"Still  mad  for  him?  Well!  you  may 
make  your  adieux  to  him,  mistress. 
Begad,  I  will  now  make  an  end!"  He 
eye<l  her  an  Instant,  smiling  upon  her 


but  unlovely,  then  caught  up  hie  hat 
and  strode  off. 

Rose  caught  her  breath.  At  any  cost, 
my  lord  must  not  be  let  go  thus— 'twas 
death  for  Mr.  Tfkne  or  his  ruin,  and  in 
that  cause  all  must  be  dared.  "No — 
no,  I  protest,  my  lord,"  she  gasped. 
"I— I  yearn  for  him  to  be  punished.'* 
Sherborne  turned  in  the  doorway  and 
eyed  her  curiously.  "I  pray  you— tell 
me  what  you  would  do." 

Sherborne  stared  at  her  a  moment, 
and  then,  "Bah,  did  you  think  to  fool 
me  so?"  he  snarled.  "Tell  you?  And 
have  you  warn  him  and  save  him 
again?  No,  begad,  you'll  not  bubble 
me  twice." 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  'tis  not  so.  How 
can  you  think  I  would  save  him 
again?"  says  poor  Rose  anxiously. 
"  'Twas  yourself  said  I  must  hate  him 

at  heart,  and ** 

But  Sherborne  laughed:  "Ay,  you  can 
act.  All  the  town  knows  that  But  I 
am  not  the  King  to  be  cheated  so, 
ma'am."  Then  his  brow  darkened. 
"Zounds,  you  must  be  curst  to  love 
him  so— and  he'd  not  even  stir  to  take 
you— oh,  God!"  My  lord  compared  his 
own  case. 

"I  say  that  I  do  not  love  him,  my 
lord,"  cried  Rose  blushing. 

"Why,  then,  we'll  prove  it  Soon, 
egad,  there'll  be  nought  of  him  live  to 
love,  and  then— will  you  weep  for  him? 
Not  you,  child,  for  you  do  not  love  him. 
Give  me  some  wine  then,  and  I'll  drink 
you  hell  to  Beaujeu!" 

Rose  had  caught  her  hand  to  her 
breast  and  gazed  at  his  bloodshot  start- 
ing eyes.  "I— I  have  tried  to  cheat"' 
she  said  unsteadily.  "I  do  love  him 
yet  My  lord,  if  you  love  me.  Indeed, 
you'll  not  do  this  thing." 

"If?"  cried  Sherborne.  "God,  what 
would  you  ask  me?  I  have  offered  yotr 
all  of  mine  time  and  again?  And 
would  your  fine  flame  Beaujeu  do  as 
much  ?"  My  lord's  passions  conquered 
his  speech. 
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••You  talk  of  love,  my  lord,"  says  the 
girl  quietly,  while  he  mumbled  and 
muttered.  "If  you  love  me  you'll  not 
harm  whom  I  love." 

My  lord  seemed  to  himself  to  listen  to 
ravings.  ''By  God,  'tis  the  pure  rea- 
son," he  cried  amazed.  "Well,  mis- 
tress, we'll  see  If  you  love  the  dead," 
and  he  turned  away. 

Rose  gave  a  little  gasp.  "Stay  yet," 
she  murmured,  and  my  lord  lingered, 
looking  at  her.  She  blushed  and  could 
not  speak  for  a  while.  Then,  looking 
down  at  the  ground,  "If  you  care  to 
take  me,  who  do  not  care  at  all  for 
you— you  may,  my  lord,"  she  said. 

"Ay!  As  the  price  for  his  life,"  cried 
my  lord. 


**Since  you  must  have  a  price,"  said 
the  girl. 

My  lord  stared  at  her  a  while.  Then, 
"No,  ma'am,"  he  said,  and  he  laughed. 
"I'll  account  with  him  first.  You,"  his 
eyes  were  greedy,  "you  shall  come  af- 
ter," and  on  that  he  went  out  leaving 
her  all  trembling  and  cold. 

So  Rose's  maid  must  needs  go  into 
town  on  the  carrier's  wain,  and  M.  de 
Beaujeu  found  in  his  hall  a  letter. 

"Z)ear,— Pray  look  well  to  yourself. 
My  lord  Sherborne  hath  sworn  your 
death,  and  meens  it  Rose.** 

M.  de  Beaujeu,  striving  to  find  how 
and  whence  It  had  come,  drove  himself 
and  all  his  household  near  madness. 


The  Moothly  Berlew. 
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H.  C.  Baileii. 


THE  CRY  OF  "  WOLF ! " 


Transferred  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don one  finds  himself  at  once  in  a  new 
atmosphere.  In  the  former,  as  a  citi- 
zen of  a  continent  under  one  fiag,  with 
no  enemies  to  fear,  the  exciting  inci- 
dents of  life  are  domestic.  He  is  con- 
cerned only-  with  internal  affairs. 
Wliat  takes  place  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  with  rare  exceptions.  Is  to 
him  matter  of  curiosity  rather  than 
importance. 

Reading  the  newspapers  in  London 
for  a  day,  all  Is  changed.  He  realizes 
that  he  is  again  in  the  old  Island  Home, 
unfortunately  "engrulfed  in  the  vortex 
of  militarism,"  to  use  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rler'a  phrase.  Telegrams  from  Euro- 
pean capitals  bear  directly  upon  the  as- 
pirations and  generally  the  hostile  in- 
tentions of  the  various  rival  countries 
of  Europe.  Germany  in  the  Morocco 
dispute,  the  designs  of  Turkey  upon 
Tabah  Harbor,  Russia's  designs  upon 
India,  Germany's  unquenchable  ambi- 
tion to  rival  Britain  on  the  sea— these 


or  subjects  of  similar  import  are  laid 
before  the  Briton  day  after  day,  and 
sinister  interpretations  generally  given 
to  ordinary  routine  events. 

The  furthest  of  European  capitals  is 
nearer  to  London  than  cities  from 
which  the  American  gathers  the  daily 
news  of  his  own  country,  but  although 
the  field  of  his  interest  equals  the 
whole  of  Europe,  there  is  nothing  to 
arouse  suspicion  or  Jealousy,  the  is- 
sues arising  being  home  questions.  In 
tlie  old  home,  on  the  contrary,  the  cry 
of  "Wolf!"  is  rarely  absent.  There  is 
usually  some  real  or  imaginary  danger 
menacing  it  from  some  quarter,  calling 
for  Increased  armaments  on  sea  and 
conscription  on  land.  This  Is  in  some 
degree  Inevitable,  for  Europe  being  an 
armed  camp  with  millions  of  men 
trained  and  ready  to  attack  or  repel 
the  attack  of  each  other,  the  cry  of 
"Wolf!"  is  ready  to  burst  forth  at  every 
rustling  leaf  in  the  forest  All  Europe 
sleeps  in  fear,  and  hears  the  wolf  in  ter-. 
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rible  dreams  which  afflict  her  nightly, 
and  this  although  the  past  shows  that 
a  generation  of  alarms  may  all  be  false. 
There  are  occasions  no  doubt,  though 
rare,  when  reason  for  apprehension 
may  arise,  but  there  seem  to  the  writer 
to  be  two  pure  delusions  which  espe- 
cially afflict  Britain.  One  Is  the  cry 
of  "Russian  wolf!'*  When  an  increased 
army  is  demanded  it  is  against  this  it  is 
said  to  be  needed.  In  Mr.  Balfour's 
weighty  speech  upon  British  defence 
this  stands  in  the  foreground.  A  great 
reserve  army  must  be  held  in  Britain, 
prepared,  capable,  and  ready  to  rein- 
force the  army  in  India  when  the  Rus- 
sian wolf  appears.  How  the  fear  of 
Russian  attacks  upon  India  arose  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  It  is  true  that 
she  has  annexed  coterminous  territory, 
but  never  yet  have  we  been  able  to  ob- 
tain from  any  source  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation why  Russia  should  desire  or 
why  she  would  take,  if  offered,  such  a 
burden  as  control  of  India.  Unlike  the 
other  regions  annexed  by  her,  India  is 
to-day  already  fully  populated,  if  not 
over-populated.  There  is  no  room  there 
for  Russians  any  more  than  for  Britons 
to  settle,  and  if  there  were,  the  climate, 
fatal  to  British,  would  be  equally  so  to 
Russian  occupation.  Britain  obtains 
no  decided  advantage  from  India, 
which  trades  freely  with  all  nations. 
It  cannot  be  made  to  yield  revenue  to 
any  foreign  occupant  without  sapping 
allegiance.  Its  occupation  can  only  be 
a  drain  upon  the  military  power  of  the 
occupant,  as  it  is  admittedly  the  chief 
drain  upon  that  of  Britain.  It  Is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  foreign  troops  can 
hold  control  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  people  when  these  become  intelli- 
gent, as  the  people  of  India  are  fast 
becoming  through  British  schools. 
Were  Britain  free  from  India  to-day  It 
would  be  unwise  in  her  to  take  pos- 
session If  that  were  offered,  because 
it  can  never  be  colonized.    It  must  be 


held  by  force,  and  hence  remain  for- 
eign to  the  conquering  nation,  union 
being  Impossible.  These  considerations 
are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  Rus- 
sia, even  if  she  may  '^demonstrate** 
now  and  then,  in  the  tortuous  throes 
of  European  politics,  as  if  she  seriously 
had  Intentions  of  menacing  British 
power  in  India.  It  would  not  be  good 
sense  for  Russia  to  add  India  to  her 
reponslbilities  even  If  gifted  to  her. 
But  assuming  for  a  moment  that  Rus- 
sia could  commit  the  fatuous  folly  of 
invading  India,  there  would  still  be 
the  people  of  India  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  writer  travelled  through  India  and 
was  introduced  to  educated  natives  by 
American  officials,  who,  without  excei>- 
tion,  were  upon  terms  of  closest  inti- 
macy with  the  people.  To  the  Britoo, 
his  master,  the  Indian  is  naturally  re- 
served; to  the  American  he  is  drawn 
by  sympathetic  bonds.  Conversation 
was  quite  free  and  unrestrained,  and 
the  writer  believes  that  he  thus  ob- 
tained an  insight  into  the  situation  In 
India  which  few  Britons  can  secure. 
That  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  educated  Indians  ul- 
timately to  govern  their  own  country 
goes  without  saying.  They  would  not 
be  educated  If  this  aspiration  did  not 
arise  within  them.  Education  makes 
rebels  against  invaders.  Material  ben- 
efits conferred  by  them,  however  great, 
count  for  little  against  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional Independence.  As  we  write  we 
hear  of  unrest  even  in  Egypt,  where  the 
invaders*  rule  has  been  exceptionally 
fruitful.  The  slaveholders  in  America 
were  quite  justified  in  putting  to  death 
under  the  law  any  man  who  taught 
their  slaves  to  read,  If  we  concede  their 
right  to  continue  the  system  of  slavery, 
for  It  Is  obviously  necessary  that  slaves 
be  kept  In  ignorance.  The  British  pol- 
icy In  India  has  been  grandly  different. 
The  young  Indians  are  educated  in 
British  colleges  and  schools,  and  read 
British  history.      They  know  the  long 
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and  glorious  struggle  of  tbe  people 
against  absolute  monarcbs.  Their  he- 
roes are  the  heroes  of  our  English- 
speaking  race.  They  have  the  story  of 
Washington  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  what  is  even  more  significant, 
they  have  talcen  deeply  to  heart  the 
support  which  some  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  and  many  of  the  people  of 
Britain  gave  to  the  Americans  fight- 
ing *'for  British  liberties."  British  his- 
tory cannot  be  read  and  understood 
without  inspiring  within  the  studious 
reader  under  military  control  an  Invin- 
cible resolve  to  free  and  govern  his  own 
country. 

Following  Indian  affairs  with  inter- 
est, the  writer  judges  that  within  re- 
cent years  this  sentiment  has  grown 
rapidly  and  is  continually  strengthen- 
ing. The  native  Press  proves  this.  Let 
there,  then,  be  no  delusion  about  the 
Indian  problem.  The  aim  of  the  edu- 
cated there  to-day  is  to  govern  their 
own  country  some  day,  and  this  senti- 
ment must  soon  permeate  the  others, 
but  notwithstanding  this  the  writer  can 
bear  testimony  to  one  important  fact, 
highly  creditable  to  British  rule:  not 
one  Indian  ever  spoke  upon  the  subject 
who  did  not  express  decided  preference 
for  British  supervision  over  that  of  any 
other  Power.  The  safety  of  Britain 
lies  in  this,  and  if  the  issue  ever  were 
made,  which  is  highly  improbable,  in- 
deed almost  Impossible  to  assume,  of 
Britain  versus  Russia,  or  Britain  versus 
Germany,  or  Britain  versus  any  other 
Power  or  combination  of  Powers,  there 
would  not  be  two  parties,  but  one  solid 
people  determined  to  support  Britain. 
It  says  much  for  Britain  that  after 
nearly  two  centuries  of  control  this 
preference  exists.  No  other  people  are 
to  be  compared  with  the  British  as  rul- 
ers of  others,  and  foremost  of  all  their 
qualities  is  that  they  execute  righteous 
judgment  The  people  of  India  ap- 
preciate this. 

Russia,  or  any  other  Power  or  combi- 


nation of  Powers,  invading  India,  there- 
fore, would  have  to  reckon  not  only 
with  the  military  forces  of  Britain,  but 
with  the  power  of  the  whole  people  of 
India  behind  them.  It  is  not  Russia, 
nor  any  nation  of  Europe,  nor  all  the 
nations  combined  that  Britain  has  to 
fear  in  such  a  contestr  for  no  nation 
but  Britain  could  have  done  for  India 
and  her  people  what  she  has  done.  The 
people  of  India  know  this  well. 

If  India  be  properly  guided,  therefore^ 
no  violent  revolution  need  be  feared» 
The  movement  toward  independence 
would  be  orderly  and  slow,  altboogll 
irresistible.  We  can  imagine  India 
deciding  to  set  up  for  herself,  as  we 
can  imagine  Canada  or  Australasia, 
as  the  daughter,  leaving  the  mother's 
house  to  establish  a  home  for  herself, 
followed  by  the  love  of  the  mother, 
fully  reciprocated  by  the  daughter. 
The  true  policy  of  Britain,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer,  is  to  say  some  day 
soon  to  India,  as  she  has  said  to  Can- 
ada and  Australasia,  that  if  she  ever 
feels  the  time  has  arrived  when  she 
must  establish  government  for  herself, 
so  be  it  Not  a,  hand  will  be  raised 
against  her;  she  will  go  with  the  moth- 
er's blessing.  It  is  because  this  has 
been  said  to  the  British  self-governing 
Colonies  that  they  remain  loyal  Colo- 
nies to-day.  Proclaim  coercion  and 
the  part  of  America  would  soon  be 
played  by  them  over  again.  When  In- 
dia is  told  this,  the  effect  will  be  as  It 
has  been  with  the  Colonies— viz.  to  bind 
her  closer  and  to  keep  her  longer  than 
otherwise  within  the  Empire. 

As  far  as  the  military  and  other  Brit- 
ish authorities  in  India  are  concerned, 
their  advice  as  to  policy  is  generally 
worse  than  worthless— it  is  misleading. 
Constant  contact  with  a  danger  feared 
renders  sound  judgment  upon  it  impos- 
sible. They  are  as  men  sitting  upon 
the  safety-valve  with  the  escaping 
steam  roaring  in  their  ears  and  who 
advise  putting  additional  pressure  upon 
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the  valve  to  keep  it  down,  which  would 
be  disastrous.  Force  here  is  uo  rem- 
edy. Safety  lies  In  letting  it  escape 
more  freely;  less,  not  more,  pressure  is 
the  only  policy.  Lord  Kitchener's  ac- 
tivity in  strengthening  the  British  mil- 
itary position  in  India  so  ostentatiously 
is  in  the  wrong  direction.  True,  Russia 
is  proclaimed  the  ostensible  enemy 
feared,  but  the  intelligent  people  of 
India  know  better.  If  ail  were  known, 
it  is  not  Russian  or  any  foreign  attack 
that  the  military  officials  dread.  It  is 
the  growing  home-rule  sentiment  they 
consider  dangerous  to  British  control. 
It  is  against  the  people  of  India,  not 
against  the  foreigner,  that  the  legions 
are  to  be  moved.  It  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake  for  Britain  to  ignore  the  truth 
that  intelligent  natives  take  keenly  to 
heart  and  brood  over  the  fact  that  no 
native  regiment  is  entrusted  with  artil- 
lery. The  people  of  India  fully  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  this.  It  invites 
serious  thought  as  revealing  mistrust 
As  long  as  it  exists  it  will  tell  the  story 
of  foreign  subjection,  military  occupa- 
tion, a  Just  conqueror,  yet  a  conqueror 
and  all  that  this  implies.  There  is  no 
Russian  wolf  or  any  other  that  can 
find  desirable  prey  there,  or  which  could 
capture  it  from  the  people  of  India  if 
there  were.  The  British  army  needs 
no  strengthening  to  meet  this  imagi- 
nary Russian  danger,  neither  to  meet 
the  danger  of  intensified  native  dissatis- 
faction, for  the  sure  and  only  eflfective 
cure  for  that  is  to  begin  at  once  an  en- 
largement of  native  participation  in  the 
government,  holding  out  the  promise 
that  Britain  is  teaching  them  to  become 
self-governing  in  due  time.  The  prob- 
lem is  internal,  not  external.  It  is 
within,  not  without,  India  that  the 
wolf  lurks.  So  much  for  India  and  de- 
lusion number  one. 

There  is  a  second  British  delusion,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  wild  as 
the  first  and  equally  baseless:  Grcrmany 
as  a  rival  to  Britain  upon  the  sea.  '  The 


fear  of  German  rivalry  is  well 
grounded,  but  it  is  on  the  land,  not  on 
the  water.  Her  industrial  develop- 
ment is  a  great  fact  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, which  cannot  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion. She  is  already  a  great  Empire, 
and  rapidly  growing  greater.  The 
121,000  square  miles  of  Britain  cannot 
hope  to  support  more  than  three-fifths 
of  the  people  the  209,000  square  miles 
of  Germany  can  and  will  soon  main- 
tain. It  cannot  hope  to  produce  as 
much  iron  and  steel,  nor  to  continue  to 
increase  its  percentage  of  shipping,  as 
rapidly  as  Germany.  Although  adding 
much  more  yearly,  the  percentage  of 
increase  of  Germany  must  be  greater, 
since  she  has  comparatively  so  little 
shipping  in  the  aggregate;  but  becaose 
Germany  has  increased  and  is  to  in- 
crease, it  does  not  follow  that  Britain 
has  decreased  or  will  decrease  thereby 
in  either  department  It  simply  means 
that  two-thirds  more  territory  will  ulti- 
mately support  two-thirds  more  people, 
and  the  people  will  produce  so  much 
more.  Nothing  that  Britain  can  do 
will  prevent  this.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  it  is  the  progress  of  Germany  as 
an  industrial  Power  which  has  aroused 
the  unreasonable  Jealousy  of  her  as  a 
naval,  shipping,  and  colonial  Power, 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is 
baseless. 

This  "wolf*  cry  shares  the  exaggera- 
tions of  Dame  Rumor  with  her  thou- 
sand tongues.  Germany's  alleged  ambi- 
tions which  alarm  the  timid,  when 
compared  with  the  means  she  has  of 
accomplishing  these  alleged  stupendous 
designs,  are  rendered  positively  chi- 
merical. The  supposed  would-be  mis- 
tress of  the  seas  has  a  naval  tonnage 
less  than  that  of  America,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures  she  has  only 
twenty-four  battleships  against  Brit- 
ain's fifty-five,  tonnage  204,581  against 
732,480,  more  than  three  to  one.  The 
Statesman's  Tear  Book,  1904,  giyes 
four  armored  cruisers  against  twenty. 
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^irtj-uine  protected  cruisers  against 
fifty-four,  forty -seven  destroyers  against 
•one  hundred  and  tbirty,  one  submarine 
against  ten.  No  one  ever  questions  the 
efficiency  of  the  British  navy.  Ship 
for  ship,  it  compares  favorabiy,  to  say 
the  least,  with  that  of  any  other  Power. 
.So  say  the  navai  officers  of  other  coun- 
tries. This  because,  unlil^e  the  army, 
the  British  navy  is  a  profession.  Brit- 
-aiu*s  atiipping  compared  with  Ger- 
many's is  as  ten  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  third  million  tons  (1904),  say 
nearly  five  to  one. 

The  German  **wolf"  in  both  naval 
^ud  shipping  form  is  a  very  small  one 
to  mal^e  so  great  a  cry.  Only  those 
-who  measure  it  can  realize  how  ground- 
less the  alarm  is. 

It  must  clearly  be  only  in  union 
with  another  navy  that  the  German 
navy  can  be  seriously  considered. 
Purely  the  most  timid  Briton  can  sleep 
soundly  without  fear  of  the  French 
navy  ever  being  so  utilized,  but  even 
Jf  it  were,  the  two  combined  would  still 
.be  inferior  to  that  of  Britain.  So  would 
it  be  were  the  Italian  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  combined  with  it  lliere 
formerly  remained  the  Russian  navy, 
^ut  the  question  of  Russian  naval  sup- 
port Is  relegated  to  the  future.  What 
i)ossible  combination  Is  there,  then,  that 
should  alarm  the  Briton?  There  cannot 
be  one  who  imagines  that  America 
•could  be  induced  to  become  the  ally  of 
Germany  or  of  any  European  Power, 
^r  combination  of  Powers,  against  the 
•old  home.  No  one  can  even  imagine 
the  issue  upon  which  such  a  combina- 
tion could  be  based.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  invasion  of  Britain  were  ever  immi- 
jient,  a  wild  supposition,  in  all  proba- 
bility America  would  be  found  at  her 
side.  The  Briton  disturbed  about  what 
the  German  navy  might  do  in  combi- 
nation with  any  possible  ally  imagines 
vain  things. 

The  truth  is  that  the  naval  disable- 
ment of  Russia  has  thrown  the  pro- 


gramme adopted  for  Increasing  the 
British  navy  out  of  all  proportion.  We 
read  of  no  less  than  eight  battleships 
under  construction.  The  increase  of 
French  and  German  navies  is  compara- 
tively trifiing  in  comparison.  The 
Liberal  Government,  searching  for  a 
field  for  necessary  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture, has  it  at  hand  in  the  navy.  With 
u  capacity  for  producing  warships  not 
less  than  that  of  Europe  combined, 
Britain  can  safely  follow  America  in 
deciding  this  year  to  build  none,  and  at 
most  one  battleship  per  year  hereafter 
for  years  to  come;  even  this  one  may 
be  found  unnecessary. 

It  is  in  order  to-day  in  Britain  to 
exclaim  against  the  increase  of  arma- 
ments and  demand  an  agreement  of 
the  Powers  to  cease  increasing.  Each 
nation  insists  that  it  is  compelled  to 
increase  its  warships  because  others 
do.  The  real  culprit,  therefore,  i&  the 
nation  that  leads  the  way.  Britain 
has  Just  launched  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  ship  than  any  hitherto  known. 
Here  she  takes  the  lead.  Germany,  if 
we  are  to  trust  newspapers,  has  deter- 
mined to  build  one  to  match  the  Dread- 
nought^  and  President  Roosevelt  has 
asked  the  American  Congress  to  do  so. 
The  blame  of  enlargement  is  here  solely 
upon  Britain.  No  such  monsters  as 
proposed  would  have  been  built  by 
either  Germany  or  America  if  Britain 
had  not  challenged  them.  A  second 
British  battleship  was  launched  the 
other  day,  the  Agamemnon,  said  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all.  Here  is  another 
challenge.  The  guilty  one  is  he  who 
sets  the  pace.  The  House  passed  the 
President's  request  for  the  one  battle- 
ship to  equal  the  Dreadnought,  He  had 
previously  stated  that  America  has 
now  a  navy  large  enough,  and  her  pol- 
icy hereafter  is  only  to  keep  the  present 
navy  efficient,  for  which  one  battleship 
a  year  is  sufficient  No  Increase  in 
ships  is  desired.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  votes  in  Congress  were  cast 
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against  building  even  ttie  one  monster 
aslced  for  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
the  present  fleet,  but  it  obtained  a 
small  majority.  In  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
wisest  men  in  public  life  in  .America, 
Senator  Hale,  Chairman  of  the  Naval 
Committee,  it  was  resolved  not  to  pass 
the  Bill  for  the  new  ship  until  the  com- 
plete plans  thereof  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Committee  and  approved. 
This  postpones  the  Bill  for  a  year  at 
least.  The  writer  does  not  believe  the 
President  is  at  all  grieved  at  the  delay. 
Such  is  public  sentiment  in  the  Repub- 
lic to-day  upon  naval  expansion,  and 
such  the  Government  policy  as  an- 
nounced by  President  Roosevelt.  Here 
Is  an  example  which  should  not  be  lost 
upon  Britain.  If  Britain,  as  the  lead- 
ing naval  Power,  were  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  France  and  Germany  to  the 
declared  policy  of  America,  and  inti- 
mate a  willingness  to  join  them  in  fol- 
lowing America's  example,  much  might 
be  accomplished.  If  not,  the  Liberal 
peaceful  party  of  Britain  would  have 
at  least  done  what  might  be  expected 
of  it.  It  would  be  greatly  to  Its  credit 
that  it  had  offered  to  co-operate  with 
the  Republic,  thus  throwing  the  united 
voice  of  the  English-speaking  race  in 
favor  of  ceasing  to  increase  the  number 
or  power  of  warships  for  mutual 
destruction. 

There  is  another  alleged  source  of  ap- 
prehension in  regard  to  Germany— her 
ambition  to  become  a  great  Colonial 
Empire.  The  German  Emperor  Is 
truly  a  great  ruler.  He  has  Infused 
his  patriotic  fervor  throughout  the  Em- 
pire and  has  become  a  commanding  flg- 
ure  in  the  world,  no  titular  sovereign 
but  the  real  leader  of  his  people.  Am- 
bitious for  Germany  undoubtedly. 
Why  not?  He  is  to  be  extolled  for  his 
intense  devotion  to  his  country,  as 
King  Edward  is  for  his,  but  he  is  also 
credited,  we  believe  justly,  with  great 
good  sense:  ambitious  if  you  please. 


but  still  guided,  let  os  say,  by  some- 
degrees  of  judgment  He  must  know^ 
that  the  one  great  failure  of  Germany 
so  far  is  her  colonial  possessions. 

Germany's  colonial  policy  Is  of  very 
recent  growth.  It  began  In  1884. 
Tongoland,  33,000  square  miles,  popu- 
lation (1904)  one  million  and  a  half,  has- 
only  189  Europeans,  179  of  these  Ger- 
mans. Kamerun,  191,000  square  miles, 
a  half  larger  than  the  United  Kiiigdom, 
has  only  710  whites,  of  whom  638  are- 
Germans.  German  South-west  Africa, 
322,450  square  miles,  much  larger  than 
the  German  Empire,  has  200,000  be- 
longing to  Hottentot,  Bushman,  Bantu 
and  Damara  races;  Europeans  only 
4C82;  number  of  Germans  not  given; 
the  garrison  600  officers  and  men. 
Kiau-Chau  Bay  has  a  population  of 
1,200,000,  whites  only  3,735,  number  of 
Germans  not  given.  German  East 
Africa  has  384,000  square  miles,  popu- 
lation 6,700,000,  mostly  mixed  tribes  of 
Bantu  race;  European  peculation  only 
1437,  of  whom  1102  are  Germans* 
Marshall  Islands,  twenty-four  In  num- 
ber, population  15,000;  Europeans  only 
eighty-one,  of  whom  Germans  sixty- 
one.  Bismarck  Archipelago  has  only 
203  Germans.  In  the  whole  German 
Colonial  Empire  there*  are  not  twenty 
thousand  white  people,  certainly  not 
fifteen  thousand  Germans. 

The  total  trade  of  Germany  In  1903- 
with  her  Colonial  Empire  was: 

Imports  to  Germany,  376,7501. 
Exports  to  Colonies,  1,221,300/. 

Britain's  trade  with  the*  Channel  Is- 
lands exceeds  this.  An  enemy  of  Ger- 
many might  well  wish  her  more  colo- 
nies. Britain  could  do  worse  than  of- 
fer her  a  gift  of  more  than  one  exten- 
sive area  she  has  rashly  taken  under 
her  wing  in  recent  years,  which  cau 
never  be  the  home  of  Britons,  nor  any- 
thing but  a  source  of  loss  and  anxiety. 

It  is  clear  that  Germany  is  incapable 
of  becoming  a  colonizing  Power.  First, 
she  has  not  the  great  surplus  popula- 
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tloD  needed.  Fortunately,  there  is 
work  in  Germany  for  her  increase, 
thanks  to  her  Emperor  in  good  meas- 
ure, whose  attention  to  and  sense  in 
business  affairs  are  remarlcable.  Sec- 
ond, of  her  small  surplus  96  per  cent 
go  to  America,  mostly  to  relatives  and 
friends  already  there  who  have  sent 
for  them  because  profitable  work 
awaits.  This  startling  fact  should 
nevei*  be  overlooked.  Third.yassuming 
that  the  German  Emperor  and  his  ad- 
visers have  only  average  good  sense, 
yet  they  must  see  that  her  emigration, 
such  as  that  upon  a  vast  scale  to  Amer- 
ica, or  in  less  volume  to  Southern  Bra- 
zil, or  even  upon  the  smallest  scale,  in- 
evitably results  in  the  German  emi- 
grant becoming  a  cititzen  of  the  coun- 
try he  settles  in,  and  a  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, and  loyal  citizen  he  is.  This 
is  so  even!  with  the  emigrant  himself, 
who  generally  becomes  naturalized, 
while  his  children  bom  abroad  are 
loyal  citizens  of  their  native  land.  Lit- 
tle trace  of  the  German  remains;  they 
are  soon  merged  in  the  prevailing  type 
and  lost  to  Germany. 

Germany's  present  settlements  in 
Africa  and  China  can  never  be  colonies, 
but  only  stations  held  by  garrisons  in- 
volving more  expense  than  there  can  be 
return,  and  what  must  be  more  disap- 
pointing, the  German  element  must 
remain  a  foreign  element  as  the  British 
Is  in  India.  Neither  Germany  nor  any 
other  Power  can  ever  create  an  Amer- 
ica or  Canada  or  Australasia  as  Britain 
has,  and  which  have  made  her  the  only 
possible  "Mother  of  Nations,"  since  her 
emigrants  remain  of  the  race.  She 
stands  and  must  stand  alone  in  this 
sublime  office. 

That  a  Colonial  Empire  can  be 
founded  hereafter  that  will  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  European  founder  Is  a 
delusion.  South  America  is  closed. 
Europeans  cannot  colonize  In  the  Far 
East  or  in  India.  They  must  ever  re- 
main a  permanent  Invader,  among  but 


not  of  the  native  people.  There  i» 
not  a  known  region  to-day  in  the  world 
open  to  colonization  worth  possessing 
which  can  be  colonized*  by  Europeans 
and  become  part  of  the  parent  Euro- 
pean Empire. 

We  have  had,  even  In  America,  faint 
echoes  of  the  "woir*  cry  of  German 
Colonization  in  South  America  with  re- 
sultant danger  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  able  German  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  Baron  von  Sternberg,  has 
recently  banished  these  for  ever.  We 
commend  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  those  timid  Britons  who  hear  and 
even  see  the  German  wolf  of  Colonial 
Empire  in  their  disordered  dreams. 
The  story  is  soon  told.  Emigration 
from  the  whole  German  Empire  is  not 
as  great  as  that  from  Ireland,  small  as 
that  now  Is.  In  1900  it  was  only  22,000; 
1901,  32,000;  1902,  36,000;  1903,  38,000; 
1904,  27,924. 

South  America  began  to  attract  Ger- 
mans about  ninety  years  ago,  when 
Brazil  received  its  first  German  immi- 
grants. To-day  there  are  about  two 
hundred  thousand  of  German  extrac- 
tion, descendants  of  these  immigrants^ 
In  its  southern  parts.  These  are  now 
loyal  Brazilians  and  excellent  citizens 
lost  to  Germany.  The  Argentine  Re- 
public has  attracted  very  few  Germans. 
Out  of  a  total  of  2,279,000  immigrants 
between  1857  and  1895,  there  were  only 
25,000  Germans,  but  many  of  these 
are  prominent  citizens,  all  loyal  to  the 
core  to  the  Republic,  as  the  Germans 
In  America  are  to  her.  Here  Is  the 
point  to  be  noted  by  European  empire- 
builders,  "the  offspring  of  the  early 
settlers  in  South  America  have  almost 
invariably  renounced  or  lost  their  Ger- 
man citizenship  and  have  embraced  the 
citizenship  of  their  adopted  country. 
They  have  not  the  remotest  thought  of 
returning  to  their  former  homes."  Such 
Is  the  statement  of  the  German  Ambas- 
sador referred  to. 

In  the  published  ofilcial  news  of  the 
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German  Grovernment  upon  emigration, 
we  read,  "Emigration  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law  is  an  economic  phase  of  the 
social  life  of  the  Nation  which  in  itself 
is  an  economic  loss  to  the  Common- 
wealth. It  should  not  receive  Govern- 
ment aid  regardless  of  the  country  of 
its  final  destination." 

German  emigration  from  1871,  the 
year  of  the  unification  of  the  Empire, 
up  to  18^,  was  and  still  is  almost 
wholly  to  America.  Out  of  a  total  of 
2,616,731,  no  less  than  2,3d9,803  went 
there.  In  1904,  26,085  went  to  Amer- 
ica out  of  a  total  of  27,984.  No  trace 
of  additional  power  has  this  added  to 
Germany.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  all  her 
loss  and  all  America's  gain.  Germans 
cease  to  be  German  and  become  natu- 
ralized Americans. 

To  show  to  what  lengths  baseless 
fears  can  lead  their  victims  when  this 
cry  olJ  "Wolf!"  is  raised,  we  give  the 
figures  of  German  emigration  to  Amer- 
ica, Brazil,  and  all  other  South  Ameri- 
can countries  for  the  past  seven  years: 


— 

Number  of  EmlgntnUln  recent  year*  to- 

United 

BrasU 

▲U  other 

Total 

States 

S.A.State« 

1888  . 

18,663 

821 

1,189 

22,221 

1899  . 

19,806 

896 

997 

29,323 

1900  . 

19,708 

864 

830 

22,809 

1901  . 

19,912 

402 

2n 

22,078 

1902  . 

19,211 

807 

268 

82,096 

1908. 

88,648 

698 

262 

86,810 

1904  . 

26,066 

866 

816 

27,964 

Let  us  repeat,  Germany,  fortunately 
for  herself,  has  not  surplus  people  to 
colonize  any  part  of  the  world.  What 
she  has  go  to  America  to  friends,  about 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  a  year,  and 
only  a  few  scattering  hundreds  to  other 
countries. 

The  Nineteenth  Oentory  and  After. 


So  fades  into  nothingness  the  phan- 
tom of  German  colonization  in  South 
America  and  Africa  or  anywhere  else. 
It  will  surely  be  impossible  to  raise  the 
colonial  "wolf  cry"  again  in  face  of 
this  complete  exposure  of  the  non-ex- 
istence even  of  the  woirs  shadow. 

From  the  race  point  of  view,  our 
English-speaking  race  is  the  only  im- 
portant gainer  by  emigration,  which 
fiows  almost  wholly  to  America.  One 
and  a  quarter  million  emigrants  are 
expected  this  year,  and  probably  a  hun- 
dred thousand  in  Canada.  The  flow 
elsewhere  consists  only  of  a  few  thou- 
sands here  and  there,  scarcely  worth 
considering.  What  this  means  may 
be  inferred  from  there  being  already  in 
America,  according  to  the  1900  census, 
twenty-six  millions  of  German  descent 
merged  or  steadily  merging  in  the  dom- 
inant American  English-speaking  type, 
all  traces  of  German  origin  rapidly  fad- 
ing away.  So  with  other  lands.  All 
lose  their  emigrants.  Britain  only 
transplants  hers,  hence  the  certain  su- 
premacy of  the  English-speaking  race 
at  no  distant  date,  because  it  is  not 
only  keeping  Its  own  Increase,  but  ab- 
sorbing the  emigrants  of  other  races  as 
well. 

Meanwhile  the  Briton  who  dreads 
either  Russian  "wolf"  in  India  or  else- 
where, or  the  German  **wolf"  on  Sea, 
or  in  Colonial  Empire,  or  in  Shipping, 
is  the  victim  of  imaginary  fears.  No 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
either,  even  if  his  navy  were  much  less 
powerful  and  his  army  were  consid- 
erably reduced. 

Andrew  Carnegie, 

Skiho  Castle:  June  10,  1906. 
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Lieutenant  Stanley  Trethowen  halted 
by  the  doorway  of  the  white-walled 
courtyard  of  an  Egyptian  house  in  the 
least  savory  quarter  of  Khartoum. 
Into  this  he  turned,  striding  in,  though 
the  place  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  with 
that  air  of  easy,  good-humored  assur- 
ance which  seems  a  natural  endowment 
of  the  British  officer. 

A  man— an  Englishman  clearly,  de- 
spite his  gauntness  and  sun-tan- 
started  up  suddenly  from  his  seat  on 
a  camel's  pack-saddle.  i 

**Trethowen!"  he  exclaimed.  "What 
on  earth" 

**Well,  here  you  are  in  the  flesh, 
Huntsman,"  said  the  visitor  heartily. 
**rve  come  across  you  at  last,  thanks 
to  Dunstable.  He  put  me  on  your 
tracks." 

"You  are  just  in  time  to  see  the 
end  of  me,"  said  Huntsman  bitterly. 

"Morbid  as  ever!"  said  Trethowen. 
"Down  on  your  luck,  I  suppose,  as 
usual?" 

"Stone-broke,"  said  Huntsman. 
"Don't  you  find  yourself  getting  used  to 
that  state?"  said  Trethowen  ironically. 

"Not  I!"  ejaculated  Huntsman. 

"You've  had  considerable  experience 
of  it." 

"There's  no  need  to  remind  me  of 
that,"  said  the  other.  "I'm  sick  of  it 
all— sick  of  this  life  of  mine.  I'm  with- 
out  money,  without  heart,  and  with  the 
worst  reputation  of  any  European  in 
Egypt.  Either  of  these  qualifications, 
let  alone  the  three,  ought  to  be  enough 
for  one  man." 

Trethowen  made  no  reply,  unless 
fiicking  with  his  cane  a  full  goatskin 
of  water  suspended  against  the  wall 
could;  be  interpreted  as  answer. 

At  that  instant  there  came  the  sound 
of  terrific  uproar,  a  hideous  snarling 


and  grunting,  from  an  adjacent  court- 
yard. 

'^That's  All's  camels,"  said  Hunts- 
man. "All's  l)een  my  only  friend  here 
in  Khartoum.  His  camels  are  always 
fighting.  I  must  go  in  to  them.  I 
promised  to  look  after  them  while  he 
went  to  the  Governor's  palace.  Sha'n't 
be  many  minutes." 

Huntsman  hurried  away  as  the  hor- 
rid din  grew  in  volume,  and  the  lieuten- 
ant seated  himself  on  the  camel-saddle 
to  await  the  return  of  the  man  who 
once  had  been  his  intimate  friend. 
That  had  been  years  ago  now,  far  away 
in  the  days  before  degradation  had 
come  upon  the  one  and  honor  to  the 
other;  in  the  days  when,  of  those  know- 
ing them,  few  could  have  foretold  to 
which  would  have  fallen  the  good  or 
the  ill. 

Trethowen  looked  around  him  curi- 
ously, and  ground  his  heels  into  the 
dried-mud  floor.  What  a  wretched 
place  it  was!  His  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  small  mat  spread  on  the 
earthen  floor  by  the  side  of  the  pack- 
saddle.  Upon  this  a  number  of  little 
articles  were  arranged:  a  clasp-knife, 
an  empty  leather  pouch,  a  few  small 
copper  coins,  and  such-like  insignificant 
trifles.  Trethowen  smiled,  and  his 
amusement  was  not  without  an  admix- 
ture of  pity,  as  it  broke  upon  him  that 
he  had  unexpectedly  disturbed  Hunts- 
man in  a  stock-taking  of  his  worldly 
possessions.  In  the  centre  of  the  mat 
was  a  tiny  bottle  of  green  corrugated 
glass.  It  lay  in  a  little  square  of  much- 
creased  paper,  in  which  it  evidently 
had  been  wrapped. 

Stanley  Trethowen  picked  up  the 
phial,  ha  If -expecting  and  half-fearing  to 
know  the  grim  truth.  It  was  as  he  had 
feared;  his  dread  had  been  the  adum- 
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bratiou  of  a  ghastb'  fact— the  bottle 
was  labelled  "Cyanide  of  Potassium!" 
"Poor  Alec!"  thought  Trethowen. 
"Poor  old  fellow!  Had  it  come  to  this? 
I  was  only  just  in  time,  then." 

When  Huntsman  returned  the  other 
was  at  the  entrance  to  the  quadrangle, 
waiting  for  him. 

"Here  you  are!"  cried  Trethowen.  "I 
had  almost  given  you  up.  Should  have 
been  coming  after  you,  or  else  on  my 
way  back  to  quarters  in  another  couple 
of  minutes,  if  you  hadn*t  turned  up." 

Huntsman  leaned  against  the  wall  de- 
spondently, and,  without  replying, 
watched  a  Soudanese  with  a  ginkra 
away  down  the  dusty  roadway. 

"Couldn't  look  you  up  before,  old 
man,"  went  on  Trethowen.  "Pve  been 
up  the  Nile  these  last  eight  months, 
fiudd-cutting.  Now  l*m  in  temporarj^ 
charge  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  here 
in  the  absence  of  Peterson-Adams. 
There's  a  favor  I  want  to  ask  of  you, 
Huntsman.      May  I?" 

The  lieutenant  looked  at  this  outcast, 
this  wrecked  specimen  of  what  had 
once  been  an  English  gentleman,  and 
with  exquisite  tact  asked  a  favor. 

"Huntsman,  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens here  we  have  a  stork  that  Castle- 
nau  the  explorer  brought  down  a  few 
months  ago  from  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  bird  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world— one  of  the  famous  whale- 
headed  storks.  I  expect  you  know 
more  about  them  than  I  do;  you  always 
were  fond  of  all  sorts  of  birds  and 
beasts,  I  remember." 

"Do  you-  want  me  to  be  a  compan- 
ion to  your  stork?"  said  Huntsman, 
summoning  a  smile. 

"That's  it,  exactly,"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant. "I  do.  The  species  is  rare;  only 
two  similar  specimens  have  been 
shown  in  S^urope,  those  taken  by  John 
Petherlck  in  1860.  We  want  to  send 
this  one  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
London.  I  want  you  to  take  charge 
of  it  and  convey  it  thither.' 
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Huntsman's  eyes  gleamed  at  the  of- 
fer, but  he  said,  "don't  trust  me,  old 
fellow.     I  shall  play  the  fool." 

"1  can  and  will  trust  you  yet,  Hunts- 
man. The  bird  is  of  immense  value. 
I  shall  want  you  to  guard  it  as  you 
would  your  life,  to  give  it  every  possi- 
ble care.  I  would  rather  lose  my  com- 
mission than  that  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  that  stork  before  you  could  get 
it  to  Loudon." 

But  Trethowen's  solicitude  was  less 
for  the  stork  than  for  the  man,  less  for 
a  bird  than  for  his  erstwhile  comrade. 

"You  know  you  can't  depend  on  me," 
said  Huntsman.  "I  am  certain  to  gam- 
ble away  the  passage-money,  or  give  it 
away,  or  lose  it,  or  get  drunk  and  start 
carving  up  the  stork  with  a  table-knife. 
If  1  go,  evei-ything  is  at  your  risk." 

"Huntsman,  play  tlie  man  for  once," 
said  Trethowen.  "You  are  no  fool. 
You  have  this  one  chance;  do  your  best. 
Take  the  stork  to  London.  I  will 
write  and  try  to  get  you  a  berth  in  the 
old  country,  among  friends  who  will 
keep  you  straight.  Try  to  start  a  new 
life  there." 

"Remember,  then,"  said  Huntsman, 
"It's  at  your  risk,  and  that's  no  small 
one.    I  was  born  to  play  the  fool." 

Nevertheless,  he  kept  himself  a  para- 
gon of  rectitude  during  the  long  and  te- 
dious railway  journey  to  Alexandria. 
The  world-famous  stork,  which  he 
guarded  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  was 
In  superb  condition,  and  Huntsman 
had  regained  not  a  little  self-respect  by 
the  time  he  had  settled  his  precious 
charge  aboard  the  Sheha,  and  the  great 
Egyptian  port,  and  the  stretch  of  the 
coast-line  had  become  an  indistinct 
monotonous  line  over  the  steamer's 
stern-rail. 

The  amount  of  self-restraint  which 
Huntsman  was  compelled  to  exert  dur- 
ing that  first  week  perhaps  none  could 
realize  save  he  who  passed  through  the 
experience.  It  was  a  quality  which 
years  of  dissolute  life  had   been   far 
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rfrom  having  any  tendency  to  cultivate. 
That  the  bird  in  his  guardianship  was 
•one  of  such  value  and  rarity  and,  above 
that,  Trethowen's  confidence  and  tr:u8t 
in  him,  were  the  restraining  influences 
that  kept  Huntsman  straight.  Hunts- 
man, through  it  all,  had  a  sub-con- 
scious feeling  that  nothing  of  less  im- 
port or  degree  could  have  been  suffi- 
-cient,  and  strove  with  ail  the  manhood 
Jiis  old  comrade  had  resuscitated  to  be 
worthy  of  the  trust  Trethowen  had  re- 
posed in  him. 

The  stork  was  found  well-ventilated 
quarters,  where  the  warmth  from  the 
engine-room  would  keep  the  air  at  an 
-equable  temperature.  So  careful  was 
Huntsman  that  he  stayed  with  his 
charge  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  vis- 
ited the  bird  in  the  night  not  Infre- 
^quently,  and  watched  it  devour  its 
daily  allowances  of  fish  with  an  exag- 
gerated solicitude. 

So  several  days  passed  uneventfully 
enough.  The  whale-headed  stork  (or 
the  *'shoe-billed  stork,"  as  its  species 
is  ofttimes  called)  proved  a  great  source 
-of  attraction  to  those  on  board  until  it 
was  no  longer  a  novelty;  and  many 
•came  daily  -to  inspect  their  strange 
fellow-passenger. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon;  the  vis- 
itors had  all  departed,  and  Huntsman 
-was  left  alone  with  his  charge.  He 
was  searching  his  pockets  for  a  pen- 
"Cil-case,  and  from  behind  the  wire- 
netting  that  partitioned  his  quarters 
<he  beautiful  gray-plumaged  bird 
watched  his  keeper  with  meditative 
•eyes. 

At  this  moment  something,  that  fell 
-lieavily  as  a  pebble  might,  struck  the 
floor,  bounded,  rolled.  It  slipped  be- 
neath the  wire-screen,  and  lay,  a  small 
-white-wrapped  thing,  upon  the  plank- 
dng.  It  took  Huntsman  ten  seconds 
to  realize  what  he  had  dropped,  to  com- 
prehend that  it  was  the  phial  of  viru- 
lent poison  which  for  months  he  had 
•carried   constantly   with  him,   and   of 


which  many  a  time  he  had  been  on  the 
eve  of  making  deadly  use. 

Action  came  upon  the  heels  of 
thought  quick  as  the  imprint  after  a 
footstep  in  snow.  Huntsman  plunged 
forward  to  seize  the  fatal  bottle.  But 
to  no  man  is  it  given  to  attain  the 
alertness  of  bird  and  beast.  The  whale- 
headed  stork  gave  a  dart  of  its  neck, 
a  plunge  with  its  gigantic  lead-colored 
beak.     It  had  swallowed  the  phial! 

For  a  space  Huntsman  remained  ab- 
solutely motionless,  stricken  to  rigidity 
with  amazement  and  horror.  He  gazed 
at  his  priceless  charge  as  though  be  ex- 
pected to  see  it  then  and  there  expire 
before  his  eyes.  The  shock  of  the  ter- 
rible catastrophe  seemed  veritably  to 
stun  him  for  a  time.  Not  a  single 
course  of  action  could  he  think  of  now 
that  he  was  faced  with  nascent  trag- 
edy. Recovering  himself,  he  ran  shout- 
ing for  the  ship's  surgeon.  Soon  Dr. 
€uttenthrust  and  Captain  Maloney 
were  in  the  berth  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  bird.  The  stork  was 
not  dead:  it  stood,  solemn  and  sedate, 
exactly  as  it  had  been  before.  Its  se- 
renity was  undisturbed. 

"Doctor,"  cried  Huntsman  excitedly, 
**tell  me,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  can 
be  done?" 

"You  say  the  bird  has  swallowed  a 
bottle  of  poison?" 

"Yes;  a  small  phial  of  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium that  I  always  carried.  When 
it  dropped,  the  bird  seized  it  before  I 
could  pick  it  up." 

"Very  interesting  case,"  said  Dr.  Cut- 
teuthrust.  "I*m  afraid  we  can  do  noth- 
ing, though.  What  good  would  it  be 
to  use  the  stomach-pump  on  a  stork 
like  that,  or  give  it  an  emetic  or  white 
of  e^sl  Mere  throwing  away  of  good 
stuff.  But  our  whale-headed  friend 
takes  it  pretty  quietly.  How  long 
ago  did  it  happen?" 

"Not  flve  minutes." 

"He  ought  to  show  some  symptoms  of 
discomfort  by  this  time." 
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"The  phial  was  wrapped  In  paper, 
and  had  a  glass  stopper/'  said 
Huntsman. 

"That  accounts  for  It,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "Probably  the  stopper  hasn*t 
come  out  yet" 

"Perhaps  it  won't,"  said  Huntsman, 
catching  at  the  least  straw  of  hope. 

**It*s  bound  to  work  out  soon  in  the 
crop  of  a  big  bird  like  that,"  said 
Cuttenthrust. 

**Can*t  you  operate?"  cried  Huntsman 
desperately.  "Cut  the  bird  open  and 
take  out  the  phial.  There  may  be  time 
to  do  it  before  the  mischief  is  certain." 
"It's  not  to  be  done.  It  would  most 
certainly  be  fatal,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

"I  can't  offer  you  anything,"  Hunts- 
man said.  "I  have  nothing  to  give;  but 
I  can  promise  that  if  you  save  the  bird 
you  will  be  handsomely  treated  by  the 
authorities.      Isn't  there  a  chance?" 

"Not  the  ghost  of  one,"  said 
Cuttenthrust 

**Tut!  Don't  take  on  so,  man,"  cried 
Captain  Malony.  "It's  only  a  burrd." 
Huntsman  and  the  doctor  watched 
and  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  worst 
all  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Much 
marvellous  intelligence  had  flown 
through  the  ship  on  a  hundred  tongues, 
but  not  one  of  the  curious  was  admitted 
to  that  sacrosanct  chamber  of  gloom. 
Nothing  in  the  least  unusual  happened. 
At  eleven  o'clock  Cuttenthrust  went  to 
his  berth,  disgusted.  He  slept  excel- 
lently well;  but  Huntsman,  true  as 
steel  to  his  trust,  stayed  with  his 
charge  all  the  dreary  night  determined 
to  be  at  hand  when  the  dreadful  and 
inevitable  time  should  come.  As  for 
the  stork,  it  went  quietly  to  sleep. 

At  dawn  the  doctor  relieved  Hunts- 
man, who  took  a  few  hours'  rest. 
Then,  through  the  day  and  the  night 
that  followed,  the  two,  despite  Captain 
Malony's  fluent  ridicule,  kept  In  turn 
a  watch  upon  the  bird.  At  the  end 
the  binl  seemed  in  as  excellent  health 


as  ever.  Majestic  in  all  its  great  stat- 
ure, and  poised  generally  on  but  a  sin- 
gle leg,  it  regarded  with  gravity  their 
every  attention. 

Those  days  and  nights  of  self-imposed: 
restraint,  of  hope  and  fear,  had  the 
profoundest  effect  on  the  keeper  of  the- 
stork.  They  revived  and  invigorated 
that  moral  manhood  which  Huntsman, 
for  years  had  taken  every  pains  to  dis- 
sipate. Distraught  as  he  was  at  the* 
calamity  which  every  moment  im- 
pended, the  new  sensaticm  of  responsi- 
bility and  guardianship  awakened,  as- 
nothing  had  ever  done  before,  the  true- 
self  of  Alec  Huntsman. 

Still  the  stork  kept  in  marvellously 
good  condition.  As  for  being  poisoned, 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  suffering  eveft 
from  dyspepsia.  Huntsman  had  grown 
pale  and  more  haggard  of  face;  the 
days  had  been  as  those  of  a  gambler,, 
upon  whom  suspense  leaves  more  phys- 
ical traces  than  does  that  sharper- 
edged  suffering— anxiety.  The  doctor 
was  openly  sceptical  as  to  the  whole- 
story. 

"I've  heard  of  ostriches  swallowing 
watches  and  coins  and  all  sorts  of 
things  without  damaging  themselves," 
said  Cuttenthrust;  "but  for  a  stork  to> 
swallow  a  phial  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium without  detriment  is  incredible. 
The  bottle  must  be  broken  or  the  stop- 
per have  come  out  by  this  time.  It*» 
ail  bosh.  I'll  lay  a  wager  it  was  only 
a  screw  of  paper  the  bird  swallowed." 
"Sure,"  Captain  Maloney  said  tenta- 
tively, "it's  wonderful  what  these 
burrds  can  stomach!" 

To  Huntsman  the  whole  thing  was 
inexplicable.  Was  the  stork  of  a  con- 
stitution so  abnormal  that  it  was  unaf- 
fected by  poison  at  all?  Unbelievable  I 
Every  movement  the  bird  made,  each 
excess  or  decline  In  its  eating  or  its 
drinking,  every  clap  of  its  bill,  and  to 
its  guardian  the  whole  tide  of  expecta- 
tion surged  in  flood  again.  The  bird 
was,  however,  changed;  It  had  every 
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seeming  of  being  profoundly  Impressed 
by  being  the  cynosure  of  so  mndi 
attention. 

That  the  shores  of  England  were 
sli^ted,  that  they  were  ntorlng  South- 
ampton«  came  as  tidings  of  Infinite  re- 
lief. The  burden  of  oppression  light- 
ened as  the  hour  of  its  sharing  ap- 
proached; this,  too,  notwithstanding 
that  the  continued  and  persistent  re- 
fusal of  the  stork  to  die,  when  by  all 
the  laws  of  nature  It  should  have  died, 
had  xelleved  the  keenness  of  his  appre- 
hension. From  Southampton  he  cabled 
to  Lieutenant  lYethowen.  He  sent  the 
story  In  outline,  telegraphically  brief, 
throwing  away  two  shillings  a  word 
like  a  gold-mine  magnate. 

The  bird  was  not  disembarked  at 
Southampton.  Huntsman  decided  to 
take  it  to  London  by  sea  In  the  com- 
fortable quarters  to  which  it  was  ac- 
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customed  aboard.  TTie  stork  began  to 
mope;  It  did  not  eat  as  much,  grew  less 
alert  of  eye  and  motion.  To  Huntsman 
anxiety  became  reassertlYe  company* 
He  felt  dubious,  Indeed,  whether  he 
should  ascribe  the  change  to  the  cli- 
mate or-the  poison. 

But  In  London  something— something 
that  put  a  seal  for  ever  to  the  dull  mo- 
notony of  past  care— happened,  lliere 
came  a  blase  of  enlightenment  against 
whidi  the  shadow  ot  their  fear  stood 
In  astounding  clearness  of  outline.  A 
reply  cablegram  awaited  him: 

"Hu^tMiuMiy  care  Zooloifioal  Society, 
ixMMtoA.— Don't  be  alarmed.  In  Khar- 
toum saw  you  carried  poison.  Fear- 
ing mischief,  I  emptied  bottle  and 
substituted  water.  Glad  stork  safe 
so  far. 

"Trethmoen.** 

EdtDord  YMan, 


FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  FAITH. 
A    BASIS    FOB   BBLIGIOUS    TEACHING. 


It  appears  to  be  possible  to  be  so 
keenly  Interested  In  distinctive  doc- 
trines, and  special  phases  of  belief,  as 
to  feel  Indifference  or  even  contempt 
for  the  broad  common  sub-stratum  of 
religion  on  which  all  Christians  can 
unite;  yet  it  Is  this  common  ground  of 
religion  for  which  the  masses  of  people 
really  care.  For  this  they  are  eager, 
howeyer  indifferent  they  may  be  to 
the  higher  technicalities  and  refine- 
ments of  Church  interpretation  and  dis- 
cipline; and  It  is  this  common  ground 
of  religion  that  Is  being  now  strenu- 
ously and  somewhat  successfully  at- 
tacked by  the  militant  forces  of  secu- 
larism and  so-called  agnosticism,— a 
fact  of  which  good  people,  anxious 
about  the  finer  shades  of  doctrine, 
hardly  seem  to  be  aware;  else,  in  face 
of  the  enemy,  they  would  surely  show 
a  more  united  front. 

1(595 


During  the  last  year  or  two  the  prO' 
fessional  Christianity  of  England  has 
been  polemically  occupied  with  the 
question  whether  the  mode  of  estab* 
llshlng  popular  control  over  Bngllsh 
Elementary  Education  embodied  In  the 
Act  of  1902  was  a  fair  and  reasonable 
attempt  to  solve  a  dlfllcult  problem, 
rendered  specially  dlfllcult  by  histori- 
cal facts.  To  me  It  appeared  so,  and 
I  am  disappointed  that  it  has  not  been 
allowed  by  the  nation  to  continue  as  a 
practical  working  settlement  for  a 
moderate  period.  Tlie  only  doubtful 
feature  was  connected  with  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers;  It  was  foreseen  that 
there  would  be  trouble  under  that 
clause  if  legal  rights  were  unwisely 
pressed  to  their  logical  extremity. 

In  so  far  as  any  dispute  that  may 
be  going  on  is  a  matter  only  of  trust- 
deeds  and  legal  rights  and  reasonable 
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Justice,  no  harm  is  doue  by  tlie  contro- 
versy, tliougb  public  discUHsiou  is 
father  a  futile  agent  for  settling  the 
questions  involved;  but  higher  and 
more  interesting  and  quite  other  argu- 
ments than  legal  ones  are  often  used, 
and  these  it  is  with  which  the  public 
and  the  parents  and  the  educators  are 
<;hiefly  concerned. 

It  seems  quite  unlikely  that  any  large 
number  of  parents  are  anxious  for  their 
^ildren  to  have  special,  as  contrasted 
with  general,  religious  education.  In 
fact  the  chronic  complaint  of  those  who 
profess  themselves  anxious  for^  each 
parent  to  be  amply  provided  with  his 
particular  religious  color,  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  people  not  only  have  no 
color,  but  have  no  religion  at  all,  that 
they  are  quite  careless,  and  too  easily 
satisfied  with  anything  or  nothing. 

Of  large  numbers  this  is  certainly 
true,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  any 
residual  desire  for  their  children  to  re- 
ceive at  least  a  minimum  of  religious 
instruction  is  not  likely  to  withstand 
a  very  severe  test.  Hence  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  appeal  to  the  re- 
ligious autonomy  of  the  parent  is  quite 
lucid,  or  even  quite  just  For  surely 
children  belong  to  some  extent  to  the 
State,  as  well  as  largely  to  themselves; 
the  right  of  parents  to  bring  them  up 
In  idleness  and  dissoluteness  Is  limited, 
their  power  of  determining  the  exact 
shade  of  religious  belief  of  the  next 
generation  is  naturally  limited,  and 
even  tiieir  right  of  specifying  what 
shall  be  inculcated  may  be  limited,  if 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  machinery 
of  State  education,  and,  nevertheless, 
wish  to  specify  extravagances  repug- 
nant to  the  general  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. But  as  a  matter  of  fact  prob- 
ably only  a  very  shiall  percentage 
could  formulate  any  wishes  on  the  sub- 
ject at  alL 

However  that  may  be,  and  however 
easy  it  is  to  satisfy  the  actual  as  con- 
trasted with  the  hypothetical  demands 


of  parents  for  religious  instruction,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  are  not  really  dead 
to  the  old  deep  truths  of  the  Universe. 
They  are  readily  awakened  to  a  con- 
templation of  the  serious  problems  of 
existence;  and  if  they  have  grown 
hopeless  of  any  solution,  and  careless 
of  religious  observances— as  undoubt- 
edly most  of  them  have— I  fear  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  carelessness  is 
due  partly  to  the  class-respectability  of 
religious  bodies,  and  partly  to  the  over- 
lofty  absorption  of  some  church-officers 
in  rites  and  observances  and  modes  of 
expression  too  remote  from  everyday 
life  and  ordinary  human  experience. 

It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  any  Church  or  Brotheriiood  to  in- 
sist on  the  importance  of  membership 
and  corporate  religious  life;  It  is  less 
easy,  though  it  is  possible,  to  under- 
stand their  insistence  on  the  importance 
of  sacramental  and  sacerdotal  aids  to 
right  disposition;  but  these  hothouse 
flowers  of  religious  culture,  the  outcome 
of  a  highly  developed  historic  sense, 
are  hardly  appropriate  for  school  rou- 
tine; nor  can  teaching  of  this  kind, 
though  singularly  effective  with  a  cer- 
tain class  of  mind,  be  held  to  replace 
all  other  treatment,  and  render  unnec- 
essary the  efforts  of  educators  to  In- 
form and  Influence  children  in  much 
simpler  ways  and  on  more  fundamental 
topics. 

It  is  Intelligible  that  pinnacles  and 
decorations  should  chiefly  interest  those 
to  whom  the  main  building  has  long 
been  a  tacit  and  almost  unregarded  as- 
sumption; but  I  venture  to  say  that 
even  in  the  common  foundation  is  a 
vast  amount  of  fact  and  feeling  which 
they  have  to  some  extent  overlooked, 
else  they  could  hardly  profess  them- 
selves indifferent  to  It 

The  old  familiar  problems  which 
group  themselves  round  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  God,  Freedom,  and 
Immortality  are  far  more  interesting 
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and  weighty  than  questions  concern- 
ing sacerotal  authority  and  apostolic 
succession  which  have  always  been 
responsible  for  divergence  between 
Church  and  Dissent;  and  it  is  those 
root  ideas  which  are  being  attacked,  it 
is  from  living  apprehension  of  these 
that  the  Nation  is  in  danger  of  drifting 
away,  unless  religious  organizations  are 
able  to  amend  some  of  their  methods  of 
procedure. 

It  is  not  lil^ely  to  be  true  that  secu- 
larism is  the  only  alternative  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  particular  Bill  that 
may  be  before  Parliament;  for  some 
form  of  comprojmise  is  possible,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  agreement  can 
be  attained;  but  there  is  a  danger  lest 
the  Nation,  in  despair  at  an  entangle- 
ment from  which  it  can  see  no  release, 
may  taliLe  refuge,  against  its  will,  in  a 
purely  secular  system:  of  State  educa- 
tion,—whereby  everything  relating  to 
Biblical  literature,  religious  ideals,  and 
spiritual  life  is  forbidden  to  the  reguli^r 
teachers,  and  left  to  the  intermittent 
and  feverish  activity  of  competing 
sects. 

Such  a  solution  could  convey  no  real 
satisfaction— even  to  extreme  secta- 
rians; for  they  too  realize  that  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  teacher  is  the 
really  stimulating  thing,  that  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  children  are  im- 
mersed is  a  determining  factor  more 
effectual  by  far  than  the  verbal  memo- 
rizing of  any  form  of  words.  And 
this  is  just  the  fact  that  malces  agree- 
ment so  difficult.  For  we  are  all  gen- 
uinely eager  for  the  best  training  to  be 
given,  if  only  we  could  decide  what  the 
best  training  is:  there  is  not  a  dispu- 
tant in  the  whole  controversy,  from 
the  most  self -confident  Atheist  to  the 
most  dogma^c  Priest,  who  wishes  to 
injure  a  single  child.  It  is  recognition 
of  the  vital  interests  at  stake  that 
warms,  and  sometimes  strangely  embit- 
ters, the  controversy;  the  war  is  war  for 
an  Ideal;  and  in  the  heat  of  battle  com- 


promise may  feel  like  treachery.  And 
yet— hostility  is  only  appropriate  in  a 
contest  with  the  bad;  a  wasting  conflict 
between  the  good  and  the  better  ought 
not  to  last  forever:  surely  the  bigoted 
intolerance  of  the  Restoration  period 
must  some  day  cease  to  transmit  its 
withering  influence.  A  mechanical 
uniformity,  such  as  was  then  insisted 
on,  is  not  worth  having,  and  is  impos- 
sible; but  a  concurrence  of  effort  for 
the  amelioration  and  spirituallzatlon  of 
human  life,  in  the  light  of  a  common 
gospel  and  a  common  hope,  is  not  im- 
possible. Hitherto  the  night  of  divi- 
sion has  continued  throughout  Christen- 
dom, because  even  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  the  **sun  is  but  dimlj'  seen,*'  but 
there  will  come  a  time  when- 

the  mortiri  morning  mists  of  earth 
Fade   in    the   noon   of   heaven,    when 

creed  and  race 
Shall  bear  false  witness,  each  of  each, 

no  more. 
But   flnd   their   limits   by  that   larger 

light, 
And  overstep  them,  moving  easily 
Thro'  after-ages  in  the  love  of  Truth, 
The  truth  of  Love. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  growing 
conception  of  religion  which  regards  It, 
not  as  a  thing  for  special  hours  or  spe- 
cial days,  but  as  a  reality  permeating 
the  whole  of  life.  The  old  attempt  to 
partition  off  a  region  where  Divine  ac- 
tion is  iippropriate  from  another  region 
in  which  such  action  would  be  out  of 
place,  the  old  superstition  that  God  does 
one  thing  and  not  another,  that  He 
spealss  more  directly  through  the  thun- 
der of  catastrophe  or  the  mystery  of 
miracle  than  through  the  quiet  voice 
of  ordinary  existence— all  this  is  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  expiring  in 
the  light  of  a  coming  day.  Those  to 
whom  such  a  change  is  welcome  regard 
it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  recognition  of  a  Deity  immanent  in 
History  and  in  all  the  processes  of  Na- 
ture   shall    be    guided    and    elevated 
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rather  than  curbed  and  frustrated;  but 
curbed  and  frustrated  It  would  be  by 
a  legal  enactment  distinguishing  secu- 
lar from  sacred,  definitely  forbidding 
their  admixture,  and  reserving  the  sa- 
cred for  specifically  doctrinal  or  eccle- 
siastical treatment  alone. 

So  what  chiefly  impresses  me  about 
the  whole  subject  is  the  mass  of  funda- 
mental material  on  which  the  great  ma- 
jority are  really  agreed.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  familiarize  children  with  that, 
up  to  such  an  age  as  thirteen,  during 
school  hours,  and  leave  distinctive  col- 
oring to  other  influences  operating  both 
then  and  later?  Surely  it  is  something 
to  lay  a  sound  foundation  such  as  can 
stand  subsequent  scrutiny  and  ra- 
tionalistic attack— a  foundation  which 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  oore  speciflc 
edification  among  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  loftier  structure. 

The  attempt  to  draw  up  anything  of 
the  nature  of  a  creed  unhallowed  by 
centuries  of  emotion  and  aspiration  is 
extraordinarily  difficult,  and  to  obtain 
general  acceptance  for  such  a  produc- 
tion is  doubtless  impossible.     Neverthe- 
less, if  a  possible  alternative  is  to  be 
the  deliberate  stunting  of  an  essential 
part  of  man's  nature  and  privilege  dur- 
ing childhood,  such  a  treatment  of  the 
coming  generation  would  be  so  serious 
a  national  misfortune  that  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  any  one  who  has  the  higher 
vitality  of  his  country  at  heart  to  do 
what  he  can  to  recall  attention  to  the 
main  issue,  without  drifting  among  the 
contending  factions,  and  without  being 
deterred  by  the  contemptuous  accusa- 
tion that  he  is  attempting  to  formulate 
some   cold-blooded   "greatest   common 
measure''  of  all  religions,  and  to  set  it 
up  in  their  place.     Not  so;  the  warmtii 
and   vitality   imparted   by   strong  re- 
ligions conviction  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation,  and  Is  a  force  of  great 
magnitude;  but  it  is  a  personal  and 
living  thing,  it  cannot  be  embodied  in 
a  formula  or  taught  in  a  class.    Here 


lies  the  proper  field  of  work  of  the 
churches.  What  can  be  taught  in  a 
school  is  the  fundamental  substratiim 
underlying  all  sudi  developments  and 
personal  aspirations;  and  It  can  be 
dealt  with  as  a  basis  of  historical  and 
scientific  fact,  Interpreted  and  enlarged 
by  the  perceptions  and  experiences  of 
mankind. 

A  creed  or  catechism  should  not  be 
regarded  as  something  superhuman.  In- 
fallible, and  Immutable:  it  should  be 
considered  to  be  what  it  really  Is— a 
careful  statement  of  what.  In  the  best 
light  of  the  time,  can  be  regarded  as 
true  and  important  about  matters  par- 
tially beyond  the  range  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

A  religious  creed  must  always  reach 
further  into  the  unknown  than  science 
has  yet  explored.  It  must  be  of  the 
nature  of  speculation,  based  upon  in- 
eradicable instincts  in  the  human  mind, 
and  on  experience  of  a  kind  not  easily 
stated  and  not  fully  realizable  except 
by  those  who  have  felt  it  But  it 
should  also  be  based  upon  a  substratum 
of  knowledge,  it  should  have  a  scien- 
tific and  a  historical  foundation,  and  It 
should  thence  extend  into  a  region  of 
postulate  and  axiom  beyond  what  can 
be  rigorously  deduced:  these  axioms 
and  postulates,  like  all  others,  being 
based  upon  primary  experience. 

The  existence  of  higher  beings  and  of 
a  Highest  Being  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment in  every  religious  creed;  and  I 
maintain  that  it  is  hopelessly  unscien- 
tific to  imagine  it  possible  that  man  Is 
the  highest  intelligent  existence— that 
we  dwellers  on  this  planet  know  more 
about  the  universe  than  any  other  sen- 
tient being.  Science  has  Investigated 
our  ancestry  and  shown  that  we  are 
the  product  of  planetary  processes. 
We  may  be,  and  surely  must  be,  some- 
thing more,  but  this  we  clearly  are— a 
development  of  life  on  this  planet 
earth.  Science  has  also  revealed  to  us 
an  innumerable  host  of  other  wt>rlds, 
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and  has  relegated  the  earth  to  its  now 
recognized  subordinate  place  as  one  of 
a  countless  multitude  of  worlds. 

The  self -glorifying  instinct  of  the  hu- 
man mind  resented  this,  and  for  long 
clung  to  the  Ptolemaic  idea  that  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  that  the  sun  and  all  the  stars  were 
subsidiary  to  it.  A  Ptolemaic  idea 
clings  to  some  of  us  still— not  now  as 
regards  the  planet,  but  as  regards  man; 
and  we,  insignificant  creatures,  with 
senses  only  just  open  to  the  portentous 
meaning  of  the  starry  sky,  presume  to 
deny  the  existence  of  higher  powers 
and  higher  knowledge  than  our  own. 
We  are  accustomed  to  be  careful  as  to 
what  we  assert;  we  are  liable  to  be  un- 
scrupulous as  to  what  we  deny.  It  is 
possible  to  find  people  who,  knowing 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  Uni- 
verse, are  psgypared  to  limit  existence 
to  that  of  which  they  have  had  experi- 
ence, and  to  measure  the  cosmos  In 
terms  of  their  own  understanding. 
Their  confidence  in  themselves,  their 
shut  minds  and  self -satisfied  hearts,  are 
things  to  marvel  at  The  fact  is  that 
no  adequate  conception  of  the  real 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  uni- 
verse can  ever  have  illuminated  their 
cosmic  view.       / 

An  element  of  mystery  and  difficulty 
is  not  inappropriate  in  a  creed,  al- 
though it  may  be  primarily  intended 
for  comprehension  by  children.  Bare 
bald  simplicity  of  statement,  concern- 
ing things  keenly  felt  but  imperfectly 
known,  cannot  possibly  be  accurate; 
and  yet  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  combine  accuracy  and  simplicity  to 
the  utmost  A  sentence  stored  in  the 
memory  may  evolve  different  signifi- 
cations at  different  periods  of  life,  but 
at  no  one  period  need  it  be  completely 
intelligible  and  commonplace.  The 
ideal  creed  should  be  profound  rather 
than  explicit,  and  yet  should  convey 
some  sort  of  meaning  even  to  the  sim- 
plest and  most  ignorant.      Its  terms, 


therefore,  should  not  be  technical, 
though  for*  full  comprehension  they 
would  have  to  be  understood  in  a  tech- 
nical or  even  a  recondite  sense. 


With  these  preliminary  remarks  I 
shall  attempt  to  indicate  some  of  the 
heads  of  what,  were  I  a  teacher,  I 
should  endeavoi:  to  weld  into  the  les- 
sons in  an  unobtrusive  and  perhaps 
imperceptible  fashion.  I  shall  thereby 
be  formulating  a  set  of  doctrines  not 
very  dissimilar,  I  suppose,  from  what 
might  be  drawn  up  by  most  trained 
teachers,  irrespective  of  religious  de- 
nomination, if  they  were  asked  to  state 
something  like  the  kind  of  view 
which  they  themselves  take  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  therefore  naturally  and 
even  unconsciously  impress  upon  their 
pupils. 

Each  of  the  following  heads  could  be 
expanded  into  a  treatise,  and  for  full 
explication  would  demand  considerable 
space,  but  in  this  Journal  it  is  sufficient 
briefly  to  indicate  the  sort  of  thing  in- 
tended: and  for  extreme  brevity  it  may 
be  permissible  to  throw  it  into  the  form 
of  an  imaginary  catechism.  It  shall  be 
a  sort  of  scientific  catechism:  or  rather 
one  based  on  scientific  knowledge,  but 
leading  up  to  a  religious  creed. 

Q,  What  are  you? 
A.  I  am  a  being  alive  and  conscious 
upon  this  earth,  my  ancestors 
having  ascended  by  gradual  pro- 
cesses from  lower  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  and  with  struggle  and 
suffering  become  man. 

Q,  What  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  manhood? 
A.  The  distinctive  character  of  man 
is  that  he  has  responsibility  for 
his  acts,  having  acquired  the 
power  of  choosing  between  good 
and  evil,  with  freedom  to  obey 
one  motive  rather  than  another. 
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Q,  What  is  meant  by  good  and  evil? 
A,  Good  is  that  which  promotes  de- 
velopment and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God.  It  is  akin 
to  health  and  beauty  and 
happiness. 

Evil  is  that  which  retards  or 
frustrates  development  and  in- 
jures some  part  of  the  universe. 
It  is  akin  to  disease  and  ugli- 
ness and  misery. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  man? 
A,  To  assist  his  fellows,  to  develop 
his  own  higher  self,  to  strive  to- 
wards good  in  every  way  open 
to  his  powers,  and  generally  to 
seek  to  know  the  laws  of  nature 
and  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  in 
whose  service  alone  can  be 
found  that  harmonious  exercise 
of  the  faculties  which  is  synony- 
mous with  perfect  freedom. 

Q.  How  does  man  know  good  from 

evil? 

A,  His  own  nature  when  uncor- 
rupted  is  sufficiently  in  tune 
with  the  universe  to  enable  him 
to  be  well  aware  in  general  of 
what  is  pleasing  and  displeas- 
ing to  the  guiding  Spirit,  of 
which  he  himself  should  be  a 
real  and  effective  portion. 

Q.  What  is  sin? 
A.  Sin  is  the  deliberate  and  wilful 
act  of  a  free  agent  who  sees  the 
better  and  chooses  the  worse, 
and  thereby  acts  injuriously  to 
himself  and  others.  The  root 
sin  is  selfishness,  whereby  need- 
less trouble  and  pain  are  in- 
flicted on  others;  It  is  akin  to 
moral  suicide. 

Q.  How  comes  it  that  evil  exists? 
A.  Acts  and  thoughts  are  evil  when 
they  are  below  the  normal  stand- 
ard attained  by  humanity.     The 
possibility  of  evil  Is  the  neces- 


sary consequence  of  a  rise  in  the 
scale  of  moral  existence:  just  as 
an  organism  whose  normal  tem- 
perature is  far  above  "al>solute 
zero"  is  necessarily  liable  to 
damaging  and  deadly  cold.  But 
cold  is  not  in  itself  a  positive  or 
created  thing. 

Q.  Are  there  beings  lower  in  the  scale 
of  existence  than  man? 
A.  Yes,  multitudes.  In  every  part 
of  the  earth  where  life  is  possi- 
ble, there  we  find  it  developed. 
Life  exists  in  every  variety  of 
animal,  in  earth  and  air  and 
sea,  and  in  every  species  of 
plant 

Q.  Are  there  any  beings  higher  in 
the  scale  of  existence  than  man? 
A.  Man  is  the  highest^f  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  planet  earth,  but  the 
earth  is  only  one  of  many  plan- 
ets warmed  by  the  sun,  and  the 
sun  is  only  one  of  a  myriad  of 
similar  suns,  which  are  so  far 
off  that  we  barely  see  them,  and 
group  them  indiscriminately  as 
"stars."  We  may  be  sure  that 
In  some  of  the  innumerable 
worlds  circulating  round  those 
distant  suns,  there  must  be  be- 
ings far  higher  in  the  scale  of 
existence  than  ourselves;  indeed 
we  have  no  knowledge  which 
enables  us  to  assert  the  absence 
of  intelligence  anywhere. 

Q,  What  caused  and  what  maintains 
existence? 
A,  Of  our  own  knowledge  we  are 
unable  to  realize  the  meaning  of 
origination  and  maintenance,  but 
we  conceive  that  there  must  be 
some  Intelligence  supreme  over 
the  whole  process  of  evolution, 
else  things  could  not  be  as  or- 
ganized and  as  beautiful  as  tliej 
are. 
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Q,  How   may   we   become   informed 
concerning  things  too  high  for  our 
own  knowledge? 
A.  We  should  strive  to  learn  from 
the  great  teachers,  the  prophets 
and  poets  and  saints  of  the  hu- 
man race,  whose   writings  are 
opened  up  to  us  by  education. 
Especially   should    we   seek   to 
learn  how  to  interpret  and  un- 
derstand that  Bible  which  our 
Nation  ho]^ds  in  such  high  honor. 

Q.  What  then  do  you  reverently  be- 
lieve can  be  deduced  from  a  study 
of  the  records  and  traditions  of 
the  past  in  the  light  of  the 
present? 
A.  I  believe  in  one  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Being,  a  guiding  and 
loving  Father,  in  whom  all 
things  consist  I  believe  that  the 
Divine  Nature  is  specially  re- 
vealed to  man  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  who  lived  and 
taught  and  suffered  in  Palestine 
1900  years  ago,  and  has  since 
l)een  worshipped  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  the  immortal  Son 
of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
I  believe  that  man  is  privileged 
to  understand  and  assist  the  Di- 
vine purpose  on  this  earth,  that 
prayer  is  a  means  of  communion 
between  man  and  God,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  ready  to 
help  us  along  the  Way  towards 
Goodness  and  Truth,  so  that  by 
unselfish  service  we  may  grad- 
ually enter  into  the  Life  Eternal, 
the  Communion  of  Saints,  and 
the  Peace  of  God. 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Life 
Eternal? 

A,  I  mean  that  whereas  our  ter- 
restrial existence  is  temporary, 
our  real  existence  continues 
without  ceasing,  in  either  a 
higher  or  a  lower  form,  according 


to  our  use  of  opportunities  and 
means  of  grace;  and  that  the  ful- 
ness of  Life  ultimately  attain- 
able represents  a  state  of  per- 
fection at  present  inconceivable 
by  us. 

.  What  is  the  significance  of  'the 
Communion  of  Saints"? 

A,  Higher  and  holier  beings  must 
possess,  in  fuller  fruition,  those 
privileges  of  communion  whlchi 
are  already  foreshadowed  by  onr 
own  faculties  of  language,,  of 
sympathy,  and  of  mutual  aid; 
and  just  as  we  find  that  oar 
power  of  friendly  help  is  not 
altogether  limited  to  our  own  or- 
der of  being,  so  r  conceive  the 
existence  of  a  mighty  fellowship 
of  love  and  service. 


Q,  What  do  you  understand  by 
prayer? 
A,  I  understand  that  when  our 
spirits  are  attuned  to  the  Spirit 
of  Righteousness,  our  hopes  and 
aspirations  exert  an  infiuence 
far  beyond  their  conscious 
range,  and  in  a  true  sense  bringp 
us  into  communion  with  our 
Heavenly  Father.  This  power 
of  filial  petition  is  called  prayer; 
and  we  may  strengthen  our 
faith  in  its  efiScacy  by  pleading 
the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Q,  Rehearse  the  prayer  taught  us  by 
Christ 
A.  Our  Father,  etc. 

Q.  Explain  the  clauses  of  this  prayer. 
A,  We  first  attune  our  spirit  to  con- 
sciousness of  the  Divine  Father- 
hood, trying  to  realize  His  in- 
finite holiness  as  well  as  His 
loving-kindness,  desiring  that 
everything  alien  to  His  will 
should  cease  in  our  hearts  and 
in  the  world,  and  longing  for  the 
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establishment  of  tbe  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Then  we  asls,  for  the 
supply  of  the  ordinary  needs  of 
existence,  and  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins  and  shortcom- 
ings just  as  we  pardon  those 
who  hurt  us.     We    pray  to  be 

The  Hibbort  JoaroaL  • 


l£ept  from  evil  influences,  and 
to  be  protected  when  they  attack 
us.  Finally,  we  repose  in  the 
mi^t,  majesty,  and  dominion 
of  the  External  tjk>odnes8. 

Oliver  Lodge. 


THE  TIGER  THAT  WAS  NOT. 


It  is  gray  dawn  on  the  banks  of  the 
Perak  River.  The  little  Malay  owl  has 
uttered  its  last  kU-Mp;  in  every  tree 
small  birds  are  twittering  and  fluffing 
their  feathers  to  warm  themselves,  and 
on  all  sides  the  jungle-cocks  are  shrill- 
ing a  dieery  defiance  to  one  another. 
Sunkeif  under  an  accumulation  of 
^host-like  mists  the  wide  expanse  of 
river  lies  pale,  drear,  and  chiU.  A 
faint  saffron  light  in  the  east  enables 
one  dimly  to  discern  upon  the  river 
bank  a  number  of  scattered  dwellings, 
such  as  constitute  a  Malay  village,  and 
at  the  water's  edge  a  long  line  of  teth- 
ered house-boats,  prahus,  and  dug-outs. 
One  by  one  the  Malays  rouse  them- 
selves from  sleep,  and  with  eyes  and 
brains  still  heavy  with  slumber,  pull  a 
scanty  cotton  cloth  over  shivering, 
rounded,  backs,  and  make  their  way 
to  the  river  where  they  perform  -  their 
morning  ablutions  and  repeat  the  morn- 
ing prayer  of  the  Mahommedan. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  glory  of  gold 
touches  the  saftron  sky,  tinges  it,  suf- 
fuses it,  absorbs  it,— and  there  is  day. 
Tlie  sun  springs  above  the  horizon, 
shows  his  clear  disc  above  the  distant 
forest-covered  mountains,  and  throws 
long  horizontal  shafts  of  light  and 
warmth  that  dance  upon  the  sparkling 
river  and  set  coursing  anew  the  blood 
of  man  and  beast 

On  one  of  the  house-boats,  whose 
Union  Jack  at  the  stem  shows  that 
she  carries  the  District-Officer,  the  ser- 
vants are  laying  breakfast,  and  prepa- 


rations of  a  similar  nature  are  going 
on  in  the  next  house-boat,  whose  flag 
of  r6yal  yellow  betok^is  the  presence 
of  a  member  of  the  Sultan*s  family. 

It  was  now  nearly  two  weeks  since  a 
tiger  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  a  patch 
of  hPuker,  or  secondary  forest,  behind 
the  village  at  which  the  house-boats  are 
moored.  Day  and  night  it  had  terrified 
the  villagers  by  roaring  to  a  mate,  and 
the  local  chief  had  applied  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Sultan's  son,  by  whom,  con- 
jointly with  the  District-Officer,  the 
present  arrangements  for  a  drive  had 
been  made. 

A  Malay  seated  himself  at  a  great 
brass  gong  hung  in  the  rajah's  boat, 
and  began  to  beat  the  assembly-calL 
Before  long  a  distant  boat  shot  out  into 
midstream,  and  moved  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound.  Then  on  all  sides  title 
bright  surface  of  the  water  became 
dotted  with  black  specks  of  various 
size  all  converging  on  the  one  point. 
Tbe  Malays  whose  houses  were  near  at 
hand  collected  in  small  groups  upcm  the 
bank.  Bound  the  landing-place  prahus 
and  dug-outs  clustered  thickly.  Some 
held  only  a  poler  and  a  steersman, 
while  others  were  laden  to  the  water's 
edge  with  a  crowd  of  Malays  perched 
in  ungainly  bird-like  attitudes,  but  in 
apparent  comfcnrt,  upon  the  bare  inch 
or  two  of  the  free-board.  By  the  time 
that  the  party,  of  whom  the  writer  was 
one,  vras  ready  to  step  on  shore,  some 
two  hundred  Malays  had  mustered  <m 
the  bank.     In  this  throng  of  men  there 
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was    not    one    who    was    not   armed. 
Nearly  every  man  held  a  spear,  many 
carried  a  dagger  {krU)  as  well,  and  not 
a  few  showed  a  waist-belt  loaded  with 
an  assortment  of  weapons  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  most  piratical 
of  marauders.     The  spears  showed  that 
a    tiger-drive    was    contemplated,    for 
across  each,  some  eighteen  inches  be- 
low the  point,  a  little  piece  of  wood 
was  lashed  on  at  right  angles  to  the 
«haft.    This  cross-bar  is  intended  fo  pre- 
vent a  wounded  tiger  from  clawing  its 
way  up  the  spear-head  that  transfixes 
it  to  the   man   that  holds  the  spear. 
Such  men  as  owned,  or  had  been  able 
to  bOTrow,  a  small  dagger  of  a  peculiar 
shape  known  as  a  golok  rem&au,  exhib- 
ited their  weapons  with  complacency 
and  pride,  for  these  daggers  are  sup- 
posed by  the  Malays  to  possess  such 
extraordinary,  even  magical,  properties 
that  a  tiger  is  powerless  against  them. 
When  the  local  chief  announced  that 
everything  was  ready,  an  old  pawangt 
OT  sorcerer,  stepped  forward  with   a 
bunch  of  twigs  of  a  tree  for  which  a 
tiger  is  thought   to  have   a   peculiar 
dread.      Holding  this  small  bundle  in 
toth  hands,  he  repeated  over  it  the 
<harm  known  as  '*that  which  closes  the 
tiger's  mouth,"  and  then,  after  another 
Incantation  which  was  Intended  to  pre- 
vent the  tiger  from  winding  us,  pro- 
ceeded to  break  the  twigs  into  short 
fragments,  which  he  distributed  first 
among  the  shooters  and  then  among 
the    beaters.    The    ceremony    did    not 
take  long,  but  by  the  time  it  was  over, 
and   the   final    words   of   advice,   ex- 
hortation, and  command  had  been  said 
<on  every   aide,   the   sun   was   strong 
enough  to  make  the  shade  welcome, 
and  without  further  delay  the  old  chief 
led  his  picturesque  throng  of  beaters 
^own  one  path,  while  we  set  off  along 
a  track  that  took  us  into  another  part 
•of  the  forest 

The  direction  that  the  drive  was  to 
take  had  been  decided  upon  some  days 


l>efore,  and  a  line  along  which  the  guns 
were  to  be  stationed  had  already  been 
cut  through  the  forest  The  line  was 
broad  enough  to  afford  a  fair  shot,  and 
had  been  more  or  less  cleared  of  under- 
growth and  obstacles.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  know,  I  may  say 
that  such  a  line  is  not  or  should  not 
be,  a  straight  one;  for  if  the  guns  are 
all  in  the  same  straight  line  each  man 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
shot  by  his  neighbors  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment 

The  party  consisted  of  nine  guns,  six 
Eurc^eans  and  three  Malay  rajahs,  and 
for  each  there  had  been  erected  in  a 
tree  a  small  platform  made  of  lopped 
branches  bound  together  with  green 
rattans  and  screened  with  leafy  boughs. 
The  object  of  the  platform  is  partly  to 
keep  the  shooter  safe  above  any  dan- 
ger from  the  tiger,  but  partly  also  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
view  of  the  ground  and  to  prevent  the 
tiger  from  scenting  him. 

As  soon  as  we  had  scrambled  into 
our  individual  platforms,  the  Malays 
who  had  been  our  guides  swarmed  up 
adjacent  trees,  and,  having  first  made 
sure  that  they  had  not  intruded  upon  a 
nest  of  the  great  vicious  red  ants,  se- 
lected comfortable  perches  from  which 
to  await  the  result  of  the  drive.  The 
beaters  formed  into  line  at  a  place 
some  two  or  three  miles  away  from  the 
posts  taken  up  by  the  guns.  The  for- 
est that  they  had  to  beat  out  was  a 
strip  comparatively  narrow  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length,  lying  between  a  Gov- 
ernment bridle-path  on  the  one  side  and 
a  deep  swamp  on  the  other.  It  was 
most  unlikely  that  the  tiger  would 
attempt  to  break  out  at  the  sides  of  the 
ground,  and  therefore  no  stops  were 
posted. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  our  places 
when  the  preconcerted  signal  of  a  shot 
announced  that  the  drive  had  begun. 
It  would,  however,  be  another  two 
hours  at  least  before  the  men  would 
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arrive  at  tbe  line  of  guns,  for  beating 
in  dense  forest,  if  thoroughly  carried 
out,  is  very  slow  work.  Deep  silence 
reigned  through  the  part  of  the  forest 
in  which  we  were,  a  silence  enhanced 
by  the  faint  distant  sounds  of  the  oc- 
casional war-cry  of  the  advancing  Ma- 
lays. A  peacock-pheasant,  whose  per- 
sistent scolding  clatter,  not  unlike  the 
note  of  a  cackling  barndoor  hen,  had 
warned  every  animal  within  hearing 
of  our  arrival,  ceased  its  clamor  at  last, 
and  recommenced  its  scratching  among 
the  fallen  leaves.  Two  little  birds,— 
the  male,  a  brilliant  black  with  a 
golden  crown,  and  his  mate,  a  sober 
russet  brown—resumed  the  labor  of 
feeding  their  speckled  nestlings.  A  re- 
splendent ground-thrush,  gorgeous  as  a 
salmon-fly,  which  on  our  approach  had 
hidden  under  some  fallen  leaves,  re- 
gained its  confidence,  and  came  hopping 
out  to  continue  its  search  for  food. 
The  life  of  every  animal  seemed  to  be 
a  silent  one.  In  the  distance,  it  is 
true,  a  great  rhinoceros-hornbill  called 
from  a  tree-top  to  a  mate  afar  off,  and 
high  over  head,  hidden  in  the  blinding 
blue  sky,  a  kite  uttered  at  intervals 
its  shrill  querulous  whistle.  But  these 
were  {he  exceptions;  at  all  hours  and  at 
all  seasons  the  silence  of  the  animals  is 
one  with  the  silence  of  the  forest 

During  the  whole  of  the  drive  no  ani- 
mal larger  than  a  mouse-deer  appeared 
within  sight  of  my  platform;  and,  when 
finally  the  line  of  beaters  reached  the 
guns,  we  found  that  the  drive  was  a 
blank.  Some  sambhur  and  barking 
deers  had  been  seen  by  the  other  guns, 
but,  since  a  tiger  was  our  object,  no 
one  had  fired  at  them. 

The  Malays  were  not  only  disap- 
pointed but  much  surprised  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  drive.  Day  after  day,  and 
night  after  night,  the  tiger  had  been 
heard  roaring  in  the  area  through 
which  they  had  just  beaten,  and  they 
could  not  understand  why  not  a  sign 
of  it  had  been  seen.    They  were  posi- 


tive that,  since  it  was  not  in  the  ground! 
which  they  had  just  covered,  it  must 
be  lying  up  in  a  smaller  strip  of  forest 
between  the  bridle-path  and  the  Perak 
River.  * 

After   some    short   deliberation    and 
argument,     they     went    off     without 
further  delay   to  drive,   and   we   sta- 
tioned ourselves  at  intervals  through^ 
the  forest     There  was  no  time  to  clear 
any  lines,  nor  to  erect  platforms  in  the- 
trees.    We  took  up  positions  on  foot, 
arranging  ourselves  in  such  order  as 
we  could,  and  each  man  knew,  thougti> 
he  could  not  see,  the  situation  of  his- 
neighbors  on  either  side.    At  the  place 
where  the  beaters  formed  into  line,  the 
bridle-path  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
river,   while  at   the  point  where   the 
guns  were  stationed,  about  a  mile  fur- 
ther up  stream,  river  and  path  were 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  one  an- 
other.    The  ground  to  be  beaten  was 
thus  a  triangle;  the  beaters  were  at  Its- 
base,  and  the  guns  at  the  apex.    Behind 
the   line  of  guns,  river  and  path   dl- 
verged  again,  and  between  them  lay  a 
vast  expanse  of  dense,  heavily  timbered 
forest  for  which  it  was  thought  that 
the  tiger  would  make.      We  had  not 
been   long   in    our   places   before    the 
beaters  began  to  advance  towards  us. 
I  studied  the  lie  of  the  forest  in  my 
vicinity  and  the  approaches  by  which> 
an  animal  would  be  likely  to  come  in 
my  direction,  and  then  fell  to  watching: 
an  interminable  string  of  little  black 
ants  at  my  feet.    They  were  migrat- 
ing, but  I  could  not  see  whence  they 
came  or  whither  they  were  going.    The 
line  that  they  followed  was  extraordi- 
narily devious;  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other  of  a  tree-stump,  round  three 
sides    of   a   great    boulder,    over    and 
along  the  roots,  under  a  fallen  log,  the 
black  line  twisted  and  turned.     There 
seemed  to  be  no  attempt  to  shorten  or 
to  improve  upon  the  winding  path  se- 
lected by  the  leaders  of  the  column. 
The  little  creatures  moved   in  a  line 
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some  six  or  seven  deep,  and  fpr  some 
reason,  which  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cern, a  constant  succession  of  ants 
kept  hurrying  back  through  the  ranks 
to  communicate  with  the  rear. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  afar  off: 
"Look  out!  The  tiger  is  here!"  How 
every  feeling  intensified  at  the  sound! 
Not  ai  soul  was  within  sight,  but  one 
knew  that  the  men  who  were  hidden 
to  right  and  to  left  had  heard  the  words 
and  had  thrilled  to  them  no  less  than 
oneself.  The  beaters  were  yet  more 
than  half  a  mile  away,  but  it  was  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  excitement  that 
possessed  them.  Somewhere  in  the 
area  encompassed  by  them  and  by  the 
guns  there  was  moving  silently  through 
the  dense  forest  undergrowth  the  lithe 
powerful  form  of  a  tiger.  We  all  knew 
it;  it  even  seemed  strange  that  the  long 
string  of  ants  should  fail  to  know  it 
and  should  continue  their  unheeding 
ceaseless  hurrying.  Somewhere  near 
us  the  tiger  was,  or  should  be. 

At  the  shout  the  men  steadied  them- 
selves, moving  to  one  side  or  the  other 
in  order  to  make  the  line  of  advance  as 
perfect  as  possible.  There  was  silence 
for  a  moment,  and  then  a  great  voice 
shouted,  '*8€lawat  (prayer).**  "Sfcloioa*,** 
shouted  every  one,  and  thereupon, 
somewhere  in  the  long  line,  one  of  the 
men  chanted  aloud  some  verses  of  the 
Koran,  concluding  by  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  the  words  of  the  creed 
of  Islam:  '*La*  iWhu  ilia  *llnhu;  tea 
Muhammedu  'r—rasulu  Hldhi,  (There  is 
no  god  but  AUah,  and  Mahommed  is 
the  prophet  of  Allah);*'  and  from  ev^ry 
voice  in  the  long  array  that  was  hidden 
up  and  down  the  forest  came  the  roar 
of  the  response  of  the  final  AUah,  If  a 
tiger  is  suddenly  disturbed  when  lying 
up  beside  an  animal  that  it  has  killed, 
or  has  cubs,  or  is  wounded,  or  is  for 
any  other  reason  savage,  it  often  gives 
utterance  to  an  answering  challenge 
which  it  not  infrequently  follows  up  by 
charging  forthwith  upon  the  men.      I 


have  more  than  once  heard  a  sudden 
vibrating  roar  in  reply  to  a  cry  of 
selaicat,  that  has  made  the  blood  of  the 
listeners  run  warm;  and  not  a  few 
Malays  have  been  struck  down  with 
the  expression  of  their  faith  upon  their 
lips.  Apart  from  its  religious  aspect, 
the  use  of  the  seUiicat  is  to  enable  the 
men  to  know  whereabouts  in  the  dense- 
ness  and  tangle  of  the  forest  under- 
growth the  animal  is  hidden. 

On  this  occasion  there  was  no  reply 
to  the  long-drawn  Allah,  and  after  a 
pause,  during  which  each  man  assured 
himself  of  his  position  with  regard  to 
his  neighbors,  the  array  of  beaters 
slowly  and  carefully  moved  forward. 
At  intervals  the  piercing  war-cry  of  the 
Malays  rose  and  rang  up  and  down  the 
line.  Occasionally  an  order  was 
shouted  to  close  in  on  the  right  or  to 
move  up  faster  on  the  left,  but  other- 
wise the  advance  was  made  in  greater 
silence  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  men  worked  out  the  thickets  with 
their  spear-heads,  and  rapped  their 
spear-butts  upon  the  tree-trunks  with 
a  steadiness  and  thoroughness  that 
would  have  been  creditable  in  any 
pheasant-covert  in  England.  They 
were,  I  may  say,  an  exceptionally  fine 
set  of  men.  The  Malays  of  Saiong  are 
famous  throughout  Perak  for  their  skill 
and  daring  in  a  tiger-drive;  and  on  this 
occasion  they  were  under  the  eye  both 
of  their  Sultan's  sou  and  of  the  District- 
Officer. 

Before  long  the  cry  arose  again, 
"Here  he  is!  Here  he  is!"  Upon  this 
the  old  chief  in  charge  of  the  drive 
shouted  an  order.  *'^Ta^ian,  tahan! 
(Steady,  hold  steady!).**  Down  on  a 
knee  dropped  every  man  of  the  two 
hundred  that  composed  the  line.  Close 
to  his  side  each  man  gripped  his  spear, 
with  its  point  thrust  upwards  into  the 
dark  forest  undergrowth  in  front  of 
him.  It  was  Impossible  to  see  the 
plainest  object  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  twenty  yards,  and  a  tiger  might 
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crouch  unseen  within  three  yards  of 
the  most  vigilant.  Little  doubt  that 
each  man  eyed  the  cross-bar  on  his 
spear,  and  thought  how  very  small 
and  very  near  him  it  looked:  It  gave  a 
pleasurable  titillation  of  excitement 
amid  the  tumult  of  the  numbers  of  the 
village;  but  its  significance  now  became 
very  real  and  very  grim. 

The  chief  shouted  his  order  to  the 
mei^  to  stand  steady  because  he 
thought  that,  as  the  tiger  had  not  by 
this  time  passed  the  guns,  it  must  be 
aware  of  their  position  and  intend  to 
seek  safety  by  breaking  back  through 
the  line  of  beaters.  Every  one  knew 
what  the  chief  thought,  and  waited, 
peering  into  the  dark  forest  in  front  of 
him,  in  readiness  for  the  next  word  of 
command.  Then  the  chief  shouted 
again.  All  leapt  to  their  feet,  ran  for- 
ward a  few  yards,  five  or  six  perhaps 
or  it  may  be  even  less,  and  then  as 
suddenly  stopped  and  knelt  again. 
"Steady!  Hold  steady!"  they  shouted 
up  and  down  the  line,  while  all  strained 
their  eyes  to  catch  a  gleam  of  yellow  in 
the  heavy  shadows  of  the  black  and 
green  of  the  forest  Thus  they  ad- 
vanced in  short  quick  rushes  with  sud- 
den pauses  until  they  were  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  us.  The  excitement 
by  this  time  was  almost  overpowering 
in  its  intensity.  I  could  not  of  course 
see  the  men,  but  knew  by  the  sound 
that  only  this  distance  separated  us, 
and  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  thick- 
ets and  tree-trunks  in  front  of  me, 
fierce  Malay  eyes  glared  and  peered 
for  the  hidden  tiger.  Then  suddenly 
in  a  tree,  half-way  between  the  beat- 
ers and  the  guns,  a  squirrel  raised  its 
chattering  note  .of  alarm.  Another 
squirrel  immediately  took  up  the  cry, 
and  the  pair  of  them  kept  up  such  an 
incessant  clamor  that  it  was  plain  that 
they  were  scolding  an  intruder;  it  was 
obvious  also  that  the  intruder  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  them.  The  tree 
from  which  they  uttered  their  defiance 


was  situated  in  a  ravine-like  depression 
in  the  forest,  exactly  the  sort  of  place 
in  which  a  tiger,  or  any  animal,  would 
seek  a  refuge  from  the  invasion  of  the 
beaters.  The  chief  shouted  to  the  men 
to  move  in  upon  the  place,  and  the  long 
line  swept  inwards  and  enclosed  it  in  a 
semicircle.  By  this  time  the  length  of 
the  line  had  so  contracted  that  the  men 
were  nearly  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
Only  a  hundred  yards  or  so  separated 
them  from  the  guns,  and  it  was  there- 
fore practically  impossible  for  any  ani- 
mal between  them  and  us  to  escape. 
The  Malays  now  advanced  foot  by  foot, 
and  in  an  almost  breathless  silence. 
Then  I  saw  sometliing  move  stealthily 
under  a  fallen  tree,  whose  dead  leaves 
prevented  me  from  getting  more  than 
a  glimpse  of  it,  and  that,  too,  a  glimpse 
not  so  much  of  it  as  of  the  place  from 
which  it  had  stirred.  It  saw  me  as 
soon  as  I  saw  it,  and,  knowing  itself 
to  have  been  discovered,  a  great,  gaunt 
wild  sow  rushed  out  and  dashed  past 
me.  The  nearer  of  the  beaters  heard 
it  and  dropped  on  their  knees  with, 
their  spears  tlirust  forward  to  receive 
it  "Here  he  is!  Here  he  is!  Steady! 
Hold  steady!" 

For  a  space  not  a  man  moved;  prob- 
ably not  a  man  breathed.  Tlien  I 
shouted  that  the  animal  that  had  come 
out  was  only  a  pig,  and  that  the  tiger 
had  not  yet  shown  itself.  "Pig,"  they 
roared  up  and  down  the  line,  "only  a 
pig";  and  again  the  line  moved  forward 
to  beat  out  the  few  remaining  yards 
that  separated  them  from  the  guns. 
Bu|:  when  they  reached  us  not  a  sign 
was  there  anywhere  of  the  tiger. 

Bxcited  questions  were  yelled  on 
every  side.  No  one  knew  what  had 
happened.  What  every  one  failed  to 
understand  was  why  no  one  had  fired. 
The  men  thronged  round  the  place 
where  the  old  sow  had  passed  by  me, 
and  leant  upon  their  spears  examining 
liie  tracks  and  mournfully  shaking  their 
heads.      Their  heaving  chests,  twitch- 
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ing  muscles,  and  unnaturally  contracted 
eyelids  told  of  the  intense  nervous 
strain  which  they  had  undergone. 

Had  any  one  seen  or  heard  the  tiger, 
and  who  had  first  raised  the  alarm? 
In  reply  to  this,  several  men  spoke  to 
having  beard  the  tiger,  but  no  one  had 
actually  seen  it  Bvery  man  of  them 
indignantly  repudiated  the  suggestion 
that  he  could  have  mistaken  a  pig's 
grunt  for  a  tiger's  growl.  Malays 
know  the  two  sounds  so  well  that  such 
a  mistake  would  be  most  unlikely. 
Several  pigs  had  been  seen,  but  no  one 
bad  taken  any  notice  of  them.  When 
we  asked  the  men  who  declared  that 
they  had  heard  the  tiger  how  they  ac- 
counted for  its  having  escaped  unseen, 
they  pointed  out  that  when  the  squir- 
rels had  given  their  alarm  we  had  all 
taken  it  for  granted  that  they  had  seen 
the  tiger  (whereas  it  was  probably  only 
the  sow),  and  that  when  the  beaters 
closed  in  upon  the  ravine  they  had  left 
the  forest  on  either  side  unguarded. 
This  of  course  was  perfectly  true,  and 
their  explanation  of  our  failure  was 
probably  the  correct  one. 

Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  of 
the  Malays  proposed  that  the  ground 
should  at  once  be  beaten  over  again, 
but  midday  was  past  and  it  did  not 
need  a  second  glance  at  the  majority  of 
the  men  to  see  that  the  excitement, 
rather  than  their  exertions,  had  so  ex- 
hausted them  that  they  were  not  fit 
to  undertake  another  drive.  Moreover, 
even  if  the  tiger  had  really  been  in  the 
ground  covered  by  the  first  drive,  it  by 
DO  means  followed  that  it  would  be 
there  by  the  time  that  the  beaters  were 
ready  to  line  up  again.  We  decided 
therefore  that  we  must  give  it  up.  We 
covered  our  disappointment  as  best  we 
could,  but  our  long  hig^-strung  excite- 
ment had  had  such  a  miserable  ending 
that  one  mig^t  have  noticed  an  almost 
hysterical  catch  in  the  laugh  of  more 
than  one  man. 

This   was   the   most   sporting   tiger- 


drive  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  fact 
that  no  tiger  was  seen  and  that  possi- 
bly no  tiger  was  near  us  does  not  in 
any  way  detract  from  the  sport  We 
all  believed  that  the  tiger  was  there: 
the  guns  thought  that  a  tiger  which 
was  aware  of  their  presence  was  being 
forced  to  come  towards  them;  and  the 
beaters  felt  that  they  were  impelling 
forward  an  animal  whose  desire  was  to 
charge  back  through  their  ranks.  If 
the  drive  had  ended  by  a  tiger  being 
shot,  it  would  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree have  added  to  the  excitement  that 
marked  the  duration  of  the  drive.  I 
have  shot  a  tiger  in  a  drive  that  had 
not  a  tenth  of  the  interest  of  this  day. 
Accompanied  only  by  Malays  I  have  oc- 
casionally had  to  follow  wounded  tigers 
on  foot  through  nasty  country:  as  I 
have  said  .above,  I  have  heard  the 
9ekmat  answered  in  royal  style;  but 
nowhere  else  have  I  seen  such  an  in- 
tensity of  feeling  and  excitement 
With  this  the  number  of  men  employed 
had  a  great  deal  to  do.  It  is  seldom 
that  one  requires  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  beaters,  whereas  in  this  case  fully 
two  hundred  men  were  engaged.  The 
amount  of  magnetic  feeling,  where  the 
excitement  was  communicated  from  un- 
seen unit  to  unseen  unit  throughout  the 
forest,  was  enormous,  and  the  air  vi- 
brated to  the  unuttered  excitement  of 
the  men. 

It  is  in  a  drive  where  a  line  of  men 
armed  only  with  spears  advances  thus 
determinedly  upon  a  tiger,  that  you 
realize  how  powerful  a  brute  it  is  that 
they  are  assailing.  From  the  safety 
and  height  of  a  tree  or  an  elephant's 
back,  you  may  shoot  tigers  with  safety; 
but  when  you  come  down  to  the 
ground,  and  either  advance  on  foot  to 
meet  the  tiger  or  wait  on  foot  for  it 
to  be  driven  up,  the  feeling  comes  home 
to  you  of  the  marvellous  strength  and 
activity  that  are  combined  in  that  beau- 
tiful frame.  It  may  be  within  a  few 
yards  of  you,  perhaps,  seeing  all  that 
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you  do,  and  itself  unseen.  It  can  steal 
noiselessly  through  the  forest  where 
you  can  only  move  with  crackling  of 
leaves  and  breaking  of  twigs.  Tou 
know  that,  when  the  occasion  comes, 
that  wonderful  lithe  body  can  come 
with  lightning  speed  through  the  thick 
tangled  growth  that  hampers  and  im- 
X>edes  your  every  movement.  Finally 
you  know  that  at  close  quarters  a  man 
is  as  helpless  as  a  child  against  the 
overi)owering  weight  and  strength  o£ 
iin  animal  that  kills  an  ox  at  a  blow. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  almost  every 
one  has  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the  al- 
most god-like  beauty,  power,  activity, 
and  strength  of  a  tiger.  A  tiger  will 
overawe  and  make  conscious  of  his  in- 
feriority a  man  who  would  be  unaf- 
fected by  the  bulk  of  an  elephant  The 
feeling  is,  however,  elusive  of  descrip- 
tion, and  I  can  perhaps  best  explain  it 
in  the  words  of  a  most  charming 
French  gentleman  (how  dead,  alas!) 
who  was  once  manager  of  a  great  tin- 
mining  company  in  Perak.  I  well  re- 
member his  coming  into  the  Tapah 
messroom  where  the  Europeans  of  the 
district  used  in  those  days  to  take 
their  meals.  We  had  Just  finished 
lunch  when  he  entered  in  a  state  of 
tremendous  excitement.  Walking  alone 
and  unarmed  along  an  unfrequented 
J[)ridle-path  through  the  forest  he  had 

HaomlUan'ft  Magailne. 


walked  almost  on  to  a  tiger.  He  gave 
us  a  most  vivid  narrative  of  the  encoun- 
ter; how  the  tiger  had  been  lying  down 
concealed  in  some  long  lalang  grass  be- 
side the  path,  how  he  was  within  ten 
yards  of  it  before  he  saw  it,  how  then 
it  rose  and  looked  at  him,  how  it 
yawned  at  him,  how  It  then  walked 
slowly  across  the  path  in  front  of  him, 
and  then  stopped  and  looked  at  him, 
again  yawning;  and  bow  it  then  delib- 
erately walked  away  into  the  forest 
whose  depths  finally  hid  it  from  view. 
I  cannot  attempt  to  Imitate  the  beauti- 
ful and  forcible  diction  that  Monsieur 
C.  had  at  his  command,  for  the  plain 
facts  that  I  have  thrown  into  a  single 
sentence  received  from  the  narrator  a 
majesty  of  style  and  a  wealth  of  col- 
oring and  detail  that  cannot  be  repro- 
duced on  paper. 

Some  one  asked  liim  whether  it  was 
a  big  tiger.  It  is  his  answer  that  il- 
lustrates my  meaning. 

**Well,  Messieurs,  I  cannot  say  if  he 
is  a  big  tiger.  My  eyes  see  that  he  is 
big;  but  I  cannot  say  how  big  I  see 
him  to  be;  and  if  I  say  how  big,  it  is 
perhaps  that  I  tell  you  a  lie.  But  I  can 
tell  you.  Messieurs,  how  big  I  feel  him 
to  be,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  truth. 
When  he  is  standing  there  in  front  of 
me,  I  tell  you  that  I  feel  he  is  not  less 
than  thir-r-ty  feet  high." 

George  MaxtcelL 
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In  a  former  article  in  this  Review*  I 
^examined*  the  repertory  of  the  Bergen 
Theatre  during  the  six  years  of  Henrik 
Ibsen's  connection  with  it,  and  showed 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  he 
must  have  closely  studied  some  sev- 
enty-five French  plays,  most  of  them 
i)e longing  to  the  then  dominant  school 
of  Eugene  Scribe.      I  suggested,  very 
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briefiy,  that  the  influence  of  these  stud- 
ies was  apparent  in  all  tiis  plays  (ex- 
cept the  three  dramas  in  verse),  from 
Lady  Inger  right  down  to  A  DoWa  House. 
In  that  play,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  be 
finally  outgrew  and  cast  off  the  domi- 
nation of  the  French  school;  but  he 
would  never  have  been  the  mast^- 
technician  he  ultlniiately  became  bad 
he  not  first  learnt,  and  then  deliberately 
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uulearnt,  the  former  dexterities  of 
.Scribe  aud  his  disciples.  I  now  pro- 
pose to  illustrate  a  little  more  fully  this 
reading  of  the  history  of  his  technical 
development 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  Insist 
on  the  fact  that  Ibsen  was  a  consum- 
.mate  craftsman.  In  the  days  when  the 
great  Ibsen  controversy  raged  through- 
out Europe,  the  hostile  critics  declared 
his  work  to  be  childishly  simple,  re- 
garding it,  apparently,  as  a  sort  of  ec- 
centric improvisation.  No  one  now 
doubts  that  its  seeming  simplicity  Is 
only  the  mask  of  a  complexity  beyond 
all  precedent  Ibsen's  dialogue  is  a 
marvellously-adjusted  mosaic,  in  which 
every  tiniest  tessera  has  its  definite  and 
carefully-studied  function.  But  this 
.art  of  adjustment  is  not  so  much  an  in- 
vention as  a  development  We  can 
trace  its  growth  through  play  on  play. 
And  It  distinctly  grew  out  of  that  del- 
icacy in  the  adjustment  of  external  in- 
-cidents  which  Ibsen  acquired  in  the 
school  of  Scribe.     • 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  altogether  mis- 
leading if  we  put  the  matter  thus: 
•Scribe's  contribution  to  theatrical 
technique  was  the  art  of  constant 
jnovement*  Every  scene  and  almost 
^very  speech  of  his  plays  shook  the 
kaleidoscope  and  brought  about  a  more 
•or  less  marked  and  interesting  change 
in  the  fortunes  or  relations  of  his  char- 
acters. He  led  the  spectator  through  a 
continuous  series  of  small  "peripeties/* 
•and  thus  kept  his  attention,  his  interest 
in  the  process  of  events,  constantly  on 
the  alert.  He  never  allowed  three 
minutes  to  elapse  without  some  marked 
alteration,  more  or  less  surprising,  or 
exciting,  or  moving,  or  entertaining,  In 

*  I  do  not  here  inqalre  into  the  question  of 
;8orlbe's  originmlity,  or  his  relation  to  his  Im- 
onediate  predeoe8sors,from  Beanmarchais  on- 
ward. Probably  he  was  not  a  great  innovator, 
•even  in  teohnlqne,  bat  is  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  representative  flgore  in  a  gen- 
•eral  movement  which  wonld  have  taken  no 
ivery  different  coarse  even  if  he  had  never 
•existed.  The  haman  mind  will  never  rest  con- 


the  posture  of  affairs.  This  art  of  ex- 
ternal movement  Ibsen  acquired  and 
practised  in  his  earlier  plays.  In  The 
League  of  Youth  he  exercises  it  very 
much  as  Scribe  himself  would  have 
done.  But,  as  play  follows  play,  he 
gradually  applies  It  more  and  more  de- 
liberately to  different  ends,  until  at 
last  Instead  of  external  movement,  it 
Is  psychological  movement  on  which  he 
Is  intent  With  him,  too,  the  pattern, 
the  posture  of  affairs,  is  never  station- 
ary; but  the  changes  take  place  In  the 
souls  of  the  actors,  and  are  often 
scarcely  discernible  in  their  external 
fortunes  and  relations  until  the  final 
catastrophe  is  reached.  Movement,  in 
fine.  Is  the  secret  of  Ibsen's  theatre,  as 
it  is  of  Scribe's;  but  the  movement  Is 
spiritual  instead  of  material. 

Of  the  plays  of  his  Bergen  period  I 
have  spoken  in  the  article  referred  to 
above.  Let  me  only  say  here  that  the 
most  remarkable  of  them.  Lady  Inger, 
though  it  contains  all  the  germs  of 
his  future  greatness,  is  -so  clearly  pren- 
tice-work that  it  might  almost  be 
taken  for  a  caricature  both  of  German 
romanticism,  with  its  gprave-vaults  and 
coffins,  and  of  French  Intrigue,  with 
Its  mistakes  of  identity  brought  about 
through  the  careful  abstinence  of  all 
concerned  from  reasonable  clearness  of 
expression. 

In  The  Vikings  at  HelgeUmd  (1858)— 
the  first  play  he  wrote  after  leaving 
Bergen— Ibsen  had  made  an  extraordi- 
nary technical  advance.  He  aimed  at 
and  he  achieved,  something  of  the  stern 
simplicity  of  the  sagas  from  which 
he  took  his  material.  The  trag- 
edy grows,  indeed,  out  of  an  incred- 
ible   mistake    of    identity— a    mistake 

tent  until  it  has  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
any  given  instrument;  and  the  Scribe  style  of 
play  was  one  of  the  possibilities,  and  at  first 
sight  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  of  the  highly 
complex  instrument  that  we  call  the  modern 
theatre.  It  was  an  inevitable  phase  of  de- 
relopment,  the  philosophy  of  which  has  yet 
to  be  thoroughly  studied. 
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which,  in  the  earliest*  mythical  form 
of  the  legend,  is  brought  about  by  su- 
pernatural means.  Ibsen,  eschewing 
supernatural  agency,  places  the  thing 
on  the  plane  of  romance.  Sigurd's  per- 
sonation of  Gunnar  in  the  killing  of  the 
bear  and  carrying-oif  of  Hidrdis  Is  an 
Incident  to  be  conventionally  accepted, 
Just  as  we  conventionally  accept  the 
disguises  and  substitutions  of  one  per- 
son for  another  which  abound  in  Elis- 
abethan  drama.      But  in  The  Vikings 

• 

this  mythical  or  ultra-romantic  motive 
is  placed  outside  the  frame  of  the  play. 
It  has  occurred  years  before  the  action 
opens,  and  thus  taxes  our  credulity  far 
less  than  if  It  were  ''subjected  to  our 
faithful  eyes."  It  is  one  of  those  Initial 
postulates  which,  according  to  Sarcey's 
famous  maxim  (a  corollary  to  the  Ho- 
ratian  principle),  we  are  always  ready 
to  accept  without  cavil.  Apart  from 
this  postulate,  the  action  of  The  Vikinga 
is  entirely  logical,  and  is  carried  for- 
ward without  trickery  of  any  sort  The 
supremely  pathetic  situation  of  the  sec- 
ond act  arises,  no  doubt,  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  Omuirs  purpose  In  set- 
ting forth  in  pursuit  of  Kaare;  but  the 
misunderstandingt  Is  natural  and  even 
inevitable;  It  was  not  in  OmulTs  char- 
acter to  be  explicit  as  to  his  intentions. 
The  soliloquy,  too,  Is  almost  suppressed, 
for  Hidrdis's  mutterings  in  the  third 
act  are  little  more  than  the  ejaculations 
which  in  fact  are  often  wrung  from  us 
by  strong  emotion.  There  are.  Indeed, 
two  extremely  inartistic  ''asides*'  in  the 
final  scene— Dagny's  "So  bitterly  did 
she  hate  him!"  and  Gunnar's  "Then 
after  all  she  loved  me!"  But  these  are 
worse  than  merely  technical  flaws;  they 
are  symptoms  of  the  romantic-senti- 
mental psychology  which  is  still  domi- 
nant in  the  play.  Taking  it  as  a  whole, 
one  may  almost  say  that  the  technique 
of  The  Vikings  is  in  advance  of  its  sub- 
stance. The  French  principle  of 
change,  of  movement,  is  realized  with 
little  or  no  resort  to  French  artifice.    It 


seems  as  though  Ibsen  had  already  as- 
similated what  is  good,  and  rejected 
what  is  bad,  in  the  technique  of  Scribe. 

But  this  is  a  fallacious  appearance. 
Ibsen  eschews  artifice,  not  because  he 
theoretically  rejects  it,  but  because  he 
feels  it  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
heroic  simplicity  of  the  characters  and 
manners  he  is  delineating.  When  we 
pass  to  The  Pretenders,  in  itself  an  im- 
measurably greater  work,  we  find  him 
falling  back  without  a  qualm  upon 
all  the  methods  of  French  intrigue- 
spinning. 

To  realize  what  Scribe  and  his  school 
had  done  towards  the  subtilizing  of  the 
dramatic  mechanism,  we  need  only 
compare  The  Pretenders,  with  one  )f 
Shakespeare's,  or  even  of  Schiller's  >r 
(Ehlenschlfiger's,  historical  plays.  He  re 
is  a  theme  of  which  aU  the  elemen  b 
are  present  in. Shakespeare's  histories  — 
rival  pretenders  to  the  throne,  turbi- 
lent  nobles  of  either  faction,  a  crafty 
churchman  undermining  the  temporal 

power  in  the    interest   of   his    order. 

• 

How,  then,  would  Shakespeare  have 
treated  it?  He  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  take  from  Snorri  Sturlasson,  as 
he  did  from  Holinshed,  a  few  episodes 
suitable  for  rhetorical  expansion,  and 
to  string  them  loosely  together,  perhaps 
with  a  comic  underplot  still  more 
loosely  attached  to  them.  However 
dramatic  in  its  individual  scenes,  his 
play  would  have  been  essentially  epical 
in  its  general  form.  Now  a  certain 
amount  of  the  epical  element  is  doubt- 
less discernible  in  Ibsen's  play.  It  has 
not  the  absolute  unity  and  concentra- 
tion of,  say,  the  (Edijms  Rex.  or  of  Roe- 
tnersholm,  or.  even  of  The  Vikings.  But 
its  complex  interweaving  of  motive 
and  event  is  totally  foreign  to  the  tech- 
nique of  historical  drama  as  it  was 
understood  before  the  days  of  Scribe 
and  Dumas.  Everywhere  we  have  a 
sense  of  nice  measurement  and  fore- 
thought, the  winding  up  of  springs,  the 
fitting  of  wheel  into  wheel,  the  careful 
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adjustment  of  balance  and  counter- 
poise. It  Is,  in  brief,  a  very  elaborate 
mechanism  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  InvolYlng,  on  the  designer's  part, 
a  totally  different  ordeir  of  effort  from 
that  which  went  to  the  making  of  an 
Elizabethan  chronicle-play,  or  any  mod- 
em play  on  the  same  model,  such  as 
Tennyson's  Becket  or  Queen  Mary,  I 
am  not  asserting  superiority  on  either 
side.  I  ami  only  registering  a  differ- 
ence, and  a  difference  which  would  not 
have  existed,  at  any  rate  in  the  same 
degree,  had  not  Ibsen  studied  in  the 
school  of  the  French  mechanicians. 

It  is  especially  in  this  play,  indeed, 
that  Ibsen  proves  himself  a  master  of 
intrigue,  by  drawing  a  master  of  in- 
triguers. Bishop  Nicholas  is  a  cun- 
ning dramaturge,  a  sort  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal Scribe,  who  pulls  the  strings  of  the 
action  to  further  his  own  sinister  pur- 
poses. Partly  out  of  pure  malevolence, 
and  partly  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  he  is  determined  that  no  king 
shall  sit  secure  on  the  throne  of  Nor- 
way, and  to  that  end  he  plays,  by  a 
hundred  artifices,  upon  the  characters 
of  the  rival  pretenders.  King  Haakon 
and  Duke  Skul^.  His  death  scene,  In 
which  he  devotes  the  last  energies  of 
his  bein^  to  the  construction  of  what 
he  calls  a  perpetuum  mobile  to  keep  the 
King  and  the  Duke  irreconcilably  at 
strife,  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  intimate  blending  of  intrigue  with 
character-study.  It  is  a  marvel  no  less 
of  psychological  than  of  constructive 
subtlety;  and  the  soliloquy  In  which  the 
Bishop  first  conceives  the  idea  of  his 
perpetuum  moMle  is  notable  as  a  per- 
fect definition  of  the  very  art 
which  the  poet  himself  was  exercising 
throughout  the  play. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  fusion  of  the  play  of 
character  with  the  play  of  intrigue,  not 
in  Shakespeare's  Histories,  but  in 
Othello.  This  is  true,  in  a  sense;  but 
beside  Bishop  Nicholas,  lago  is  a  veri- 


table bungler  in  villainy.  We  forget 
the  clumsiness  of  his  wiles  in  the  mas- 
terly dialogue  of  that  incomparable 
third  act;  but  every  unprejudiced  critic 
has  recognized  that  his  happy-go-lucky 
machinations  do  not  in  the  least  de- 
serve to  succeed,  and  are,  in  fact,  pre- 
destined to  the  discovery  which  over- 
takes them.  Bishc^  Nicholas's  subtle- 
ties are  ten  times  subtler,  and  he  dies 
triumphing  in  the  completion  of  his 
perpetuum  mobile.  His  character,  as  a 
whole,  is  much  more  complex  and  more 
profoundly  studied  than  lago's,  but  that 
is  nothing  to  my  present  purpose. 
What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the 
mere  intrigue  of  The  Pretenders  is  han- 
dled with  a  dexterity  to  which,  even  in 
Othello,  his  masterpiece  in  this  kind, 
Shakespeare  makes  no  pretension. 
Bishop  Nicholas  outmanoevres  lago,  be- 
cause he  has  learnt  his  tactics  in  the 
school  of  Scribe. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Ibsen  found 
in  history  only  the  barest  hints  for  the 
Bishop's  character.  The  whole  inven-  • 
tiou  and  elaboration  is  his  own.  He 
elaborated  it  in  that  form,  because  he 
found  in  himself  the  requisite  virtuos- 
ity for  the  piecing  together  of  a  com- 
plex mechanism;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  made  this  virtuosity  subserve,  in 
Haakon  and  Skul§  no  less  thai^  in  the 
Bishop  himself,  a  power  of  character- 
projection  and  analysis  far  beyond  the 
range  of  his  French  models.  The 
worser  side— the  artificiality— of  the 
French  technique  is  felt  chlefiy  in  the 
miraculous  exactitude  with  which  inci- 
dents, probable  enough  in  themselves, 
are  made  to  occur  at  the  very  moment 
when  dramatic  effect  requires  them. 
Just  when  Haakon  feels  the  need  of 
Vegard  Vaeradal's  support,  the  news  of 
Vegard's  death  is  brought  to  him. 
Just  when  Bishop  Nicholas  is  chuck- 
ling over  the  non-appearance  of  the 
document  which  proves  or  disproves 
Haakon's  legitimacy,  the  document  ar- 
rives.      Just   as   Haakon    is   wonder- 
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log  what  lias  brought  the  wrath  of 
heaven  upon  him,  his  mother  appears 
to  remind  him  of  his  harshness  to  tier. 
Just  as  SIcul^  is  yearning  for  the  love 
and  trust  of  a  son  and  successor,  the 
son,  of  whose  existence  he  had  not 
dreamed,  comes  Imocl^ing  at  his  door. 
This  method  of,  so  to  speali,  giving  tlie 
cue  for  each  turn  of  fortune,  is  an  arti- 
ficiality which  it  tools  Ibsen  long  to 
outgrow. 

In  The  Pretenders  the  soliloquy  is 
f  reeiy  employed.  If  it  occurred  merely 
in  the  Bishop's  death-scene  it  might  be 
defended  as  a  touch  of  realism,  for 
the  old  man's  feverish  exaltation 
would  very  probably  find  vent  in 
spolcen  words.  But  both  SIcule  and 
Haalson  soliloquize  at  points  where  no 
such  defence  can  be  urged.  These  are 
the  last  Instances  in  Ibsen's  prose 
plays  of  the  purely  conventional  so- 
liloquy. Oddly  enough,  he  does  not 
employ  it  in  Emperor  and  OalUean,  In 
which  his  technique  Is,  for  the  rest, 
,  sufficiently  melodramatic.  He  deals 
largely  In  spectacular  surprises  and 
contrasts,  and  even  presents  us  with 
the  well-worn  operatic  effect  of  two 
choruses  chanting  alternately  a  pagan 
paean  and  a  Christian  dirge.  But  the 
arcliltecture  of  this  giant  drama  would 
demand  a  study  all  to  itself.  I  must 
basten  on  to  an  examination  of  the 
plays  oC  modem  life,  which  began  in 
1^69  with  The  League  of  Youth. 

It  Francisque  Sarcey  could  have  seen 
The  League  of  Youth  before  he  was  prej- 
udiced against  Ibsen  by  his  later 
works,  be  would  certainly  have  found 
It  a  piece  after  his  own  heart— a  little 
languid  perhaps  in  the  first  and  third 
acta,  but  in  the  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth  a  model  of  the  "well-made  play." 
Bvery  detail  confirms  this  classifica- 
tion. Half  the  action  hinges  upon 
misunderstandings  and  mistalies  of 
identity,  or,  in  the  Jargon  of  French 
criticism,  on  "quiproquos."  The  mis- 
conception on  which  the  splendid  com- 


edy of  the  second  act  Is  based,  and 
several   of  the  minor  misunderstand- 
ings, are  brought  about  by  that  vague- 
ness of  expression,  that  sedulous  care 
not  to  mention  names,  which  is  one  of 
the  stock  devices  of  French  comedy. 
A  forged  document  is  made  to  pass 
throu£^  almost  as  many  adventures  as 
the  *'scrap  of  paper"  in  Lea  Pates  de 
Mauche.     Stensgaard  and  Bastian  Mon- 
sen,  both  wishing  to  propose  to  Madam 
Rundholmeu,  both  do  so  in  writing  (for 
no  particular  reason),  and  each  (for  no 
particular  reason)  gives  his  letter  to 
Aslaksen  to  deliver.    Then,  when  Stens- 
gaard changes   his   mind,   and  deter- 
mines to  deliver  his  letter  himself,  As- 
laksen mixes  the  two  up  and  hands 
him  Bastian's  letter  Instead  of  his  own. 
All  this  is  so  deftly  managed  that,  in 
the  rush  of  the  action,  we  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  its  artificiality;  but  a  mo- 
ment's   reflection    shows    us    that    it 
comes,  not  from   life,  but  from  mid- 
century  French  comedy.      Who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  scene  in  which  Stens- 
gaard,  making  a  proposal  to  Madam 
Rundholmen  on  behalf  of  Bastian  Mon- 
sen,  does  It  in  such  ambiguous  terms 
that  she  thinlis  he  is  wooing  her  on  his 
own  account?     There  is  no  more  favor- 
ite device  in  the  whole  repertory  of 
farce-effects.      It  was  not  in  its  first 
youth   when  Dickens  employed  it  In 
Pickwick,    Every  detail  in  the  structure 
of  the  play  tells  the  same  tale— Ibsen 
is  simply  using  in  masterly  fashion  the 
tools  provided  for  him,  as  for  Europe 
at  large,  by  the  French  playwrights  of 
the  school  of  Scribe. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  he  still  con- 
ceives comedy  as  a  sort  of  game  which 
neither  author  nor  audience  must  be 
expected  to  take  too  seriously.  This 
appears  particularly  in  the  way  in 
which  the  end  is  patched  up.  As  soon 
as  Stensgaard  has  run  the  gauntlet  of 
rejection  by  all  three  ladies  to  whom 
he  had  made  his  mercenary  advanceo— 
as  soon  as  he  has  been  dismissed  with 
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contumely,  in  a  scene  wblcb  resembles 
a  symmetrical  dance-figure  rather  than 
any  conceivable  episode  in  real  life— 
the  rest  of  the  characters  beam  with 
smiles,   and  proceed  to  fall  into  one 
another's  arms.    The  Chamberlain  for- 
gives  his    son,    who    has    forged   his 
name,  and,  reversing  the  whole  policy 
of  his  life,  goes  into  partnership  with 
him.      His  rebellious  daughter-hi-law, 
Selma,  is  reconciled  to  her  husband; 
Daniel  Heire  abandons  his  law-suits; 
even  Aslaksen  is  invited  to  sit  at  the 
Chamberlain's  table;  and  the  moral  of 
the  comedy  is  formulated  in  what  may 
almost  be   called  a  set  **tag."      The 
whole  thing  has  been  a  storm  in  a  tea- 
cup.     It  has  blown  over;  every  one 
(except  Stensgaard)  is  the  wiser  and 
the  better  for  it;  and  they  are  all  going 
to   live  happily  for   ever  afterwards. 
We  are  even  provided  with  the  statu- 
tory "love  interest,"  though  it  takes  a 
subordinate  place.      Dr.  Fieldbo,   the 
entirely    reasonable    and.  sympathetic 
personage  (the  first  and  last  in  Ibsen's 
modern  plays),  after  wandering  throu^^ 
the  action  in  sententious  superiority,  is 
rewai-ded    with    the    hand    of    Thora 
Braxsberg.      All  this  complacent  con- 
veiv.tionality  acts  as  a  sort  of  oil  to 
the  cogs  and  cranks  of  the  mechanism, 
and  comes  from  the  same  emporium. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  perfect 
model  of  the  well-built  play  of  the 
French  school,  I  should  not  go  either  to 
Augier  or  Sardou  for  an  example,  but 
to  Ibsen's  Pillars  of  Society,  In  sym- 
metrical solidity  of  construction,  com- 
plexity combined  with  clearness  of 
fnechanism,  it  seems  to  me  incompara- 
ble. Yet  at  the  same  time  I  should 
call  it  by  far  the  least  interesting  of 
al]|  the  works,  of  his  maturity. 

^n  one  respect  it  shows  him  very  dis- 
tinctly feeling  forward  towards  his 
latet  method.  In  The  League  of  Youth 
the  whole  of  the  action  passed,  so  to 
speak,  within  the  frame  of  the  picture. 
Nothing;  depended  on  the  bygone  his- 


tory of  the  characters.  What  little  we 
learn  of  Stensgaard's,  Heire's,  Selma's 
antecedents  comes  in  quite  incidentally, 
and  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  our 
comprehension  of  the  story.  In  Pillars 
of  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is 
presented  on  the  stage  is  only  the  sec- 
ond half  of  a  drama,  the  first  half  of 
which  was  enacted  fifteen  years  before 
the  rise  of  the  curtain.  The  action,  in 
fact,  consists  almost  entirely  in  the 
gradual  revelation  of  the  truth  concern- 
ing a  series  of  bygone  events.  More 
and  more,  as  tim^  goes  on,  does  this 
become  Ibsen's  formula.  His  charac- 
ters are  occupied  in  raising  curtain  af- 
ter curtain  from  the  past,  in  probing 
deeper  and  deeper  towards  some  hidden 
truth;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  reached 
and  realized,  they  are  on  the  brink  of 
the  catastrophe.  It  has  been  said,  not 
without  Justice,  that  Ibsen's  later  pluys, 
are  all  retrospect  and  catastrophe;  and 
it  has,  with  equal  Justice,  been  pointed 
out  that,  in  so  far,  his  method  is  iden- 
tical jvith  that  of  Sc^hocles  in  the 
(Edipus  Tyratmus, 

In  Pillars  of  Society,  as  I  have  said, 
he  is  only  feeling  his  way  towards  the 
"retrospect  and  catastrophe"  formula. 
A  good  deal  of  action  within  the  frame 
of  the  picture,  or,  in  other  words,  of  in- 
trigue, is  created  by  the  fact  that  the 
principal  character,   Karsten  Bernick, 
energetically,  and  even  by  criminal  de- 
vices, struggles  against  the  elucidation 
of   the   past,   thereby   approaching   in 
some  measure  to  the  villain  of  ordinary 
melodrama.    When  the  formula  is  more 
fully  developed  (as  in  the  typical  in- 
stance of  Bosmersholm)  the  process  of 
elucidation,  once  begun,  proceeds  by 
such   inevitable  degrees  that  no  one 
dreams  of  struggling  against  it     Veil 
after  veil  is  torn  from  the  face  of  truth 
as  though  by  some  invisible,  inelucta- 
ble destiny.     There  is  a  sense  of  fatal- 
ity in  the  air  which  accentuates  the 
kinship  between  Ibsen  and  the  tragic 
poets  of  antiquity. 
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.    All  the  complex  threads  of  the  action 
In   Pillars   of   Society   are   interwoven 
with    astonishing    clearness.     In    the 
nice  adjustment  of  motive  and  incident, 
the  play  may  hold  its  own  with  such 
masterpieces   of   intrigue    as    Scribe's 
Adrienne  Leoouvreur  and  Sardou's  Fe- 
dora.   In  its  structure  it  belongs  en- 
tirely to  this  school;  it  is  in  mattecs  un- 
connected with  structure— for  instance, 
in  the  masterly  scene  of  casuistry  be- 
tween   Bemlck    and   ROrlund    in    the 
fourth  act— that  Ibsen's  true  originality 
manifests    itself.     In    some    respects, 
moreover,  he  is  still  under  the  influ- 
ence, not  only  of  Scribe,   but  of  the 
French  Romanticists.    He  is  still  Intent 
on  what  may  be  called  the  external 
irony  of  picturesque  antithesis.    For  in- 
stance, it  is  while  the  streets  are  il- 
luminated in  his  honor,  and  while  a 
torchlight    procession    of    his    fellow- 
citizens  is  approaching  to  do  him  hom- 
age, that  Karsten  Bemick  learns  of  the 
fli£^t  of  his  son  in  the  cofl9n-ship  which 
he  himself  is  sending  to  sea.      This  is 
the  sort  of  effect  which  Victor  Hugo 
loved  and;  would  have  applauded.    Its 
somewhat  cheap  emphasis  is  very  for- 
eign to  Ibsen's  later  manner. 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out,  too, 
that  in  Pillars  of  Society  Ibsen  has  not 
outgrown  the  convention  of  the  happy 
ending.  In  The  League  of  Youthj  essen- 
tially a  light  comedy,  the  perfunctori- 
ness  of  the  close  does  not  trouble  us. 
But  when,  in  Pillars  of  Society,  Olaf  is 
brought  safe  home,  and  Bernick,  con- 
verted in  the  crisis  of  emotion,  makes 
a  clean  breast  of  his  misdeeds  and  pro- 
claims Iiimself  a  reformed  character,  we 
feel  that  Ibsen  is  not  yet  taking  his  art 
quite  seriously.  He  still  holds  with 
Scribe  that  the  business  of  the  drama- 
tist is  not  to  obey  psychological  neces- 
sity, but  to  invent  plausible  means  of 
evading  it,  in  the  interests  of  popular 
optimism. 

It  is  in  A  DolVs  House  that  he  finally 
breaks    with    French    tradition,    and 


breaks  with  it,  one  may  say,  almost  at 
a  definite  line  on  which  one  can  lay 
one's  finger.  The  first  two  acts,  and 
the  first  half  of  the  third  act,  are  thor^ 
oughly  French  in  method.  First  we 
have  the  confidante,  Mrs.  Linden.  She 
has  a  certain  character  of  her  own,  for 
Ibsen  could  not,  if  he  would,  draw  a 
mere  lay  figure.  But  she  and  her  diar- 
acter  do  not  belong  to  the  spiritual  es- 
sence of  the  play.  Her  function  is  me- 
chanicaL  She  has  to  listen  to  Nora's, 
confidences,  in  order  that  we  may  over- 
hear them;  and  she  has  to  infiuence  the 
upshot  of  the  action  by  softening  the 
heart  of  Krogstad.  She  is  external* 
if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  to  the  psycho- 
logical chemistry  of  the  action.  She 
serves,  now  as  a  rod  to  stir  the  mix- 
ture, now  as  a  ladle  to  skim  it;  but  she 
has  no  part  in  the  chemical  process  It- 
self. In  Ibsen's  later  plays,  you  will 
scarcely  find  another  character  of  the 
slightest  prominence  to  whom  this  de- 
scription applies. 

The   long  scene  between  Nora   and 
Mrs.  Linden  constitutes  a  formal  ex- 
position oC  that  part  of  the  action— a 
good  half— which  lies  outside  the  f^me 
of  the  picture.    It  ends  with  Nora's  cry, 
"Oh,  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  i.*  to 
live  and  to  be  happy!"— and  instantly 
there  comes  a  ring  at  the  bell,   said 
Krogstad's  shadow  falls  across  Noru'fr 
glee.    Here  we  have  an  instance  of  tl;ie 
old  traditional  irony;  a  case  of  Nemesis 
in  miniature;  an  exclamation  of  happi- 
ness giving  the  cue  for  the  entrance  cif 
disaster.    Again,  a  little  further  on, 
have  the  same  antithesis  in  a  heigfait- 
ened  form.      Nora,  romping  with  h€] 
children,  is  so  absorbed  in  the  gamj 
that  when  Krogstad  comes  to  stri] 
the  fatal  blow  at  her  happiness,  he  iitie- 
tually  stands  amongst  them  before  ^^ibe 
is  aware  of  his  presence.     An  adn^^^n. 
ble  stage-effect  this  is,  no  doubt' ^ and 
introduced    most   skilfully    and  -^^^oatn- 
rally.     But  in  the  light  of  Ibser^c«i[g  jtter 
method,  one  sees  that  it  is  of  t*d  w^  ^j^gg^ 
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stagey.  Such  so-called  "dramatic"  con- 
Junctures  do,  no  doubt,  occur  In  life; 
but  as  the  dramatist  sees  deeper  into 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  essential 
drama  in  the  human  soul,  he  is  less  and 
less  tempted  to  concern  himself  with 
surface  accidents  such  as  this. 

Krogstad  reveals  to  Nora  the  true 
import  of  her  action  in  signing  her  fa- 
ther's name,  and  leaves  her  a  prey  to 
terror  which  she  strives  in  vain  to 
shake  off.  And  here  mark  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  Krogstad's  own  de- 
linquency is  made  to  throw  a  lurid 
light  upon  Nora's.  In  a  scene  which 
forms  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  that 
between  Bemick  and  Rorlund  before 
alluded  to,  Nora  triea  to  find  comfort 
in  getting  Helmer  to  say  that  Krog- 
stad's  offence  was  not  unpardonable; 
but  he,  little  dreaming  what  is  at  stake, 
merely  hammers  the  nail  deeper  into 
her  soul.  This  scene  (the  last  scene 
of  the  first  act)  is  manipulated  with  the 
utmost  skill,  but  produces  an  unmis- 
takable effect  of  artificiality.  Note,  for 
Instance,  Helmer's  remark,  "Nearly  all 
cases  of  early*  corruption  may  be  traced 
to  lying  mothers."  We  cannot  but  echo 
Nora's  question:  *' Why— mothers?"  We 
feel  that  Ibsen  here  gives  the  conversa- 
tion a  slight  twist,  a  little  kink  as  it 
were,  which  is  not  absolutely  unnat- 
ural, indeed,  but  is  too  clearly  designed 
to  dot  the  i  of  the  situation.  Again, 
Nora's  withdrawal  of  her  band  when 
Helmer  says,  "It  gives  me  a  positive 
sense  of  physical  discomfort  to  come 
in  contact  with  such  people,"  is  merely 
an  old  stage  trick  turned  outside  in. 
Sardou,  too,  had  he  written  the  scene, 
would  infallibly  have  made  Nora  say, 
"How  warm  it  is  here!"  That  is  the 
established  remark  for  a  character  who 
wishes  to  dissemble  great  mental 
perturbation. 

The  second  act,  as  we  all  know,  cul- 
minates in  the  famous  taranteUa-scene 
—a  crowning  and  final  instance  of  that 
striving    after    picturesque    antithesis 


which  is  as  old  in  drama  as  Euripides 
at  least,  but  is  specially  affected  by  the 
French  romantic  playwrights  and  their 
Spanish  progenitors.  There  is  no  more 
favorite  antithesis  than  that  of  revelry 
and  horror— witness  the  marble  guest 
appearing  at  Don  Juan's  orgie,  or  the 
Miserere  in  Lucr^ce  Borgia  extinguish- 
ing the  mirth  of  the  doomed  roysterers. 
The  analogy  between  these  scenes  and 
that  of  Nora's  tarantella  may  not  at 
first  be  apparent;  but  a  little  examina- 
tion will  show  that  Ibsen  simply 
screws  up  the  effect  a  peg  or  two  by 
making  the  contrast  between  gaiety 
and  horror  no  longer  lie  in  the  niere 
inert  Juxtaposition  of  the  two  elements, 
but  in  Nora's  active  assumption  of  fev- 
erish merriment  In  order  to  mask  her 
resolve  of  suicide.  Reduce  the  scene 
to  its  bare  formula— a  woman  dancing 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave— and  you 
see  how  ultra-romantic,  how  Spanish, 
how  Hugoesque  it  is.  But  it  is  not 
merely  in  the  actual  tarantella-scene 
that  Ibsen  strives  for  this  effect  of  -an- 
tithesis. That  scene  is  only  the  culmi- 
nation of  an  antithesis  running  through 
the  whole  play.  He  has  deliberately  se- 
lected the  season  of  Christmas  festiv- 
ity to  form  a  radiant  background  to  the 
horror  of  Rank's  doom  and  Nora's 
agony.  While  Nora  is  learning  from 
Helmer  the  true  import  of  her  Innocent 
felony,  she  is  mechanically  decking  a 
Christmas-tree  with  candles  and  tinsel. 
While  Rank  is  telling  her  that  the 
clutch  of  death  is  at  his  heart,  she  is 
preparing  her  masquerade  dress.  In 
the  last  act,  as  the  sense  of  impending 
disaster  deepens,  we  hear  the  gay 
rhythms  of  the  tarantella  from  the 
ball-room  above.  Nora  enters  with  the 
dread  of  death  in  her  eyes,  and  decked 
out  In  the  parti-colored  dress  of  an 
Italian  contadina.  Throughout  there 
runs  this  strain  of  insistent  antithesis— 
the  familiar  mediaeval  antithesis  of 
the  rose-wreathed  skeleton,  the  Dance 
of  Death.     There  is  something  theatri- 
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cal  about  it,  almost  operatic,  wtiich 
even  the  exquiste  skill  of  the  manipa- 
lation,  and  the  wealth  of  character  and 
meaning  compressed  into  the  conven- 
tional framework,  cannot  quite  dis- 
guise. It  is  admirable  in  its  kind,  but 
the  kind  is  not  the  highest 

The  following  sentences  from  an 
American  criticism  of  A  DoW$  House, 
written  when  the  play  was  first  pro- 
duced in  New  York,  are  exactly  typical 
of  a  hundred  English  criticisms  pub- 
lished about  the  same  time.  **The 
piece  under  consideration,"  says  the 
critic,  ''is  almost  totally  devoid  of  dra- 
matic action.  There  is  only  one  really 
dramatic  Incident,  and  that  occurs 
when  Nora  dances  ai  tarantella.  All  the 
rest  Is  words.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a 
cataract  of  vapid  talk  has  been  let 
loose  in  a  theatre."  With  unerring  in- 
stinct, this  gentleman  lays  his  finger 
on  the  most  strained,  unnatural,  in  a 
word  theatrical,  effect  in  the  play,  and 
calls  it  the  only  dramatic  incident 
But  now  mark  a  curious  point.  This 
tarantella  scene,  with  all  its  theatrical- 
ity, is  hardly  ever  effective  on  the 
stage.  I  have  seen  many  Noras,  first 
and  last,  and  four  of  them  very  re- 
markable actresses:  Fru  Hennings,  who 
originally  created  the  character  in 
Copenhagen; the  incomparable  Eleonora 
Duse;  Madame  Rgjane;  and  our  own 
Miss  Achurcb.  But  I  have  never  seen 
any  actress  attain  an  effect  In  the  ta- 
rantella-scene at  all  proportionate  to 
the  effort  People  applaud,  of  course— 
they  will  always  applaud  a  dance- 
but  It  Is  the  dance  they  are  thinking  of, 
not  the  situation.  The  scene  is  disap- 
pointing, just  as  so  many  scenes  of 
great  external  picturesqueness  are  dis- 
appointing on  the  stage— the  Idea 
dwarfs  the  reality.  It  Is  so  obviously, 
so  aggressively,  theatrical,  that  we  ex- 
pect from  It  a  greater  thrill  than  It 
can  ever  give  us. 

Well  now,  Is  it  not  curious— Is  It  not 
significant- that  Immediately  after  this 


passage  of  violent  theatricality,  not  to 
say  staginess— immediately  after  be 
has  wrung  the  last  dregs  of  effect  out 
of  his  apparatus  of  Christmas-tree 
masquerade,  tinsel,  and  tarantella— Ib- 
sen should  suddenly,  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, throw  it  all  aside,  never  to  be 
taken  up  again,  and  end  this  very  play 
in  the  strain  of  pure  drama,  sober  and 
searching,  devoid  of  all  mechanical  ac- 
cess<M*ies  and  antithetic  fripperies,  to 
which  he  ever  afterwards  adhered? 
There  is  a  point  where  Nora,  after  Hel- 
mer  has  "forgiven"  her,  goes  off  the 
stage  into  her  own  adjoining  room,  and 
when  Helmer  asks  her  what  she  is 
going  to  do,  replies,  **To  take  off  my 
masquerade  dress."  At  that  point,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  it  was  Il)sen  himself 
who,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
threw  off  all  masquerade.  He  put 
away  from  him  whatever  was  external 
and  mechanical  in  the  French  tech- 
nique. He  had  mastered  and  done 
with  it  In  PillarB  of  Society,  and  now 
in  the  first  two  acts  of  A  DoW$  House, 
he  had  developed  the  method  of  Scribe, 
on  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  Sardou,  and 
had  reached  a  point  about  even  with 
that  at  which  Sardou  has  remained  sta- 
tionary. He  had— to  employ  a  some- 
what grotesque  image— danced  his  ta- 
rantella, and  was  henceforth  to  apply 
to  soberer  and  more  artistic  purposes 
the  skill,  the  suppleness,  in  a  word 
the  virtuosity  he  had  thus  ac- 
quired. When  Nora,  In  her  every-day 
clothes,  confronts  the  astonished  Hel- 
mer and  says,  '*It's  not  so  late  yet 
Sit  down,  Torvald;  you  and  I  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other,"  It  is  the 
true  Ibsen,  of  his  latest  and  greatest 
period,  that  for  the  first  time  appears 
on  the  scene. 

When  I  first  saw  A  DoWb  House 
acted,  In  Christlania,  the  Nora  was  a 
neophyte  of  no  great  talent,  and  the 
effect  of  the  play,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  third  act,  came  far  short  of  my 
expectations.      The     tarantella     espe- 
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clally  fell  very  flat;  but  Indeed  the  ac- 
tion, as  a  whole,  did  not  at  all  "grip" 
me   as   it   bad   in   reading— until   tbe 
point  was  reacbed  where  Nora  and  Hel- 
mer  sat  down,  one  on  eacb  side  of  tbe 
table,  witb  tbe  lamp  between  tbem,  to 
make  up  tbe  accounts  of  tbeir  matri- 
monial bankruptcy.   Tben  tbe  drama 
seized  and  beld  me  as  in  a  vice,  and 
every  pbrase  of  Nora's  tbrenody  over 
ber  dead   dreams,   ber   lost  illusions, 
tbrilled  me  witb  an  emotion  sucb  as  I 
bad  never  before  experienced  in  tbe 
tbeatre.      I  was  tben  a  quarter  of  a 
century  younger  tban  I  am  now,  and 
was  not  in  tbe  least  biassed  by  any 
technical    theories.     I    was    perfectly 
content   with    the    Scribe-Sardou    for- 
mula, and  went  to  the  theatre  predis- 
posed to  condemn  this  final  scene,  in- 
asmuch as  it  set  that  formula  at  defi- 
ance. It  was  no  theoretical,  pumped-up 
rapture  that  seized  me— indeed,  it  took 
me  utterly  by  surprise.    Nor  do  I  now 
mean  to  say  that  the  scene  is  unas- 
sailably  excellent     I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
treme example  of  psychological  com- 
pression.    Nora    has    attained,    in    a 
crisis  of  twenty  minutes,  an  Intellectual 
clearness  with  regard  to  her  position, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  would 
scarcely  have  acquired  in  months  of 
reflection.    But    though    the    scene    is 
open  to  criticism  in  many  respects,  I 
take  it  to  be  tbe  first  clear  example  of 
that  power  in  which  lies  the  peculiar 
greatness   of   Ibsen's   later   plays— tbe 
power  of   Impregnating  thought   with 
emotion,     and    making    psychological 
analysis  palpitate  with  dramatic  Inter- 
est    Other  dramatists  give  us  patches 
of  analysis,  interludes  of  thought,  scat- 
tered throughout  an  action  which  ex- 
ists independently  of  them,  and  which, 
from    tbe    strictly   technical   point   of 
tiew,  they  merely  cumber  and  delay. 
In  Ibsen,  at  his  best,  the  psychology 
and  tbe  action  are  inextricably  Inter- 
fused; the  psychology  is   tbe  action; 
and  be  has  the  art  of  unfolding  the 


soul-history  of  his  personages  with 
sucb  cunning  gradations>  sucb  vivid 
surprises,  such  lightning-like  flashes  of 
clairvoyance,  that  his  axMtlyirfs  has  all 
the  thrill  of  adventure,  alt  the-  fascina- 
tion of  romance. 

When  we  contrast  tbe  stemv  severe 
simplicity  of  Ohoats  with  the  shimmer- 
ing artificiality  of  A  Doll's  House  (up  t» 
tbe  final  scene)  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
between  tbe  twjo  plays  a  revolution  oc- 
curred.     My  own  conjecture  is  that 
the  revolution  actually  occurred  during; 
the  composition  of  A  DoWs  House.   1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Ibsen  •^ig^ 
inally  designed   the  play   to  have  a 
"happy  ending,"  like  that  of  The  League 
of  Youth  or  Pillars  of  Society,  and  that 
Mrs.  Linden's  influence  over  Krogstad 
was  invented  and  adapted  to  that  end. 
Then,  I  take  it,  as  his  work  advanced, 
the  poet  himself  began  to  realize  tbe 
higher    possibilities    of    his    art,    re- 
nounced  the   trickery   of  tbe   "happy 
ending,"  and,  in  the  final  scene,  made 
the  first  essay  of  the  new  powers  which 
he  felt  to  have  developed  within  him. 
OhostSy  the  first  play  written  entirely 
under  tbe  new  method,  showed  him  not 
yet  quite  at  bis  ease  with  it    Majestic, 
Impressive  though  it  be,  it  is  a  little 
too  simple,  a  little  heavy  in  Its  hand- 
ling.     Then  the  poet  relaxed  the  ten- 
sion In  an  admirable  comedy.  An  Enem\^ 
of  the  People,    If  we  compare  it  with  its 
predecessor  in  a  similar  key.  The  League 
of    Youth,    we    cannot    but    recognize 
an  enormous  artistic  advance.      Then 
comes  that  terrible  tragi-comedy,  TM 
Wild  Duck,  a  work  almost  as  far  ahead 
of  A  DolVs  House  in  creative  potency 
as  A  DolVs  House  itself  is  ahead  of,  say, 
8tUl  Waters  Run  Deep.    But  if  I  am 
asked  what  I  take  to  be  Ibsen's  tech- 
nical masterpiece,   I  reply  with  very 
little    hesitation,    Rosmersholm,     That 
marvellous  play  seems  to  me  fiawless 
In  structure.    It  has  all  the  closeness 
of  texture  of  the  earlier,  and  all  the 
poetry  of  the  later,  plays.    Ibsen's  very 
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greatest  period,  I  take  it,  extended 
from  The  WUd  Duck  to  The  Master 
Builder,  inclusive,  though  the  middle 
play  of  this  group.  The  Lady  from  the 
Sea,  falls  somewhat  below  his  highest 
level.  After  The  Master  Builder,  we 
can  trace  a  little  relaxation  of  mental 
fibre,  in  the  fact  that  he  lays  founda- 
tions which  seem  somewhat  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  superstructure  he  raises 
upon  them.  He  did  nothing— absolutely 
nothing— more  masterly  from  a  purely 
dramatic  point  of  view  than  the  first 
act  of  Ldttle  Eyolf  or  the  second  act  of 
John  OabrieHy  Borkman;  but  in  the  con- 
clusion of  both  these  plays  the  lyric 
poet  gets  somewhat  the  better  of  the 
dramatist  And  yet— after  all— I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  merely  the 
Inevitable  consummation  of  the  process 
of  evolution  I  have  tried  to  suggest.    In 

Tbe  Fortalghtlj  Beview. 


breaking  away  from  the  French  for- 
mula, which  is,  with  all  its  merits,  es- 
sentially prosaic,  Ibsen  was  merely 
setting  free  the  poetical  element  in  his 
genius.  When  the  poet  of  Brand  and 
Peer  Gynt  produced  The  League  of 
Youth  and  Pillars  of  Society,  it  was  In- 
deed a  case  of  Apollo  serving  in  the 
house  of  Admetus.  Having  learned  all 
that  that  bondage  could  teach  him,  he 
finally  cast  it  off  in  the  last  scene  of 
A  DolVs  House,  and  in  each  of  his  later 
plays  gave  freer  scope  to  the  divinity 
within  him.  It  is  reported  that  when 
some  one  asked  him  how  be  wrote  his 
plays  he  answered,  **l  take  an  incident 
from  life  within  my  own  experience  or 
knowledge;  I  throw  in  a  little  poetry; 
and  that's  how  ifs  done!**  A  very  sim- 
ple recipe,  if  only  you  happen  to  be 
Henrik  Ibsen. 

William  Archer, 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  DUMA. 

[To  THB  Bditob  op  thb  "  Spbotatob."  ] 


iSfir,— There  were  two  main  causes  of 
the  sudden  Dissolution  of  the  Duma, 
and  the  two  were  closely  connected. 
In  general,  the  Duma  was  dissolved, 
because  it  was  carrying  on  propaganda 
amongst  the  people.  Yet,  after  all,  it 
could  not  easily  have  taken  any  other 
line.  Of  course,  we  know  that  old-es- 
tablished Parliaments  do  not  devote 
themselves  chiefly  to  discrediting  the 
Governments  which  are  supposed  to 
work  with  and  through  them.  But 
when  you  have  passed  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence, and  the  Ministry  will  not  re- 
sign, must  you  necessarily  adopt  the 
second-hand  Parliamentarism  of  Ger- 
many and  bow  to  the  yoke?  The 
Duma  was  no  graceful  concession  of  an 
all-powerful  Monarch;  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  expression  of  national  opin- 
ion, as  decisive  and  as  moderate  as  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  non-Parlia- 
mentary States.  If  it  had  pretended  to 
be  a  respectable  bureaucratic  college  of 


assessors,  it  would  simply  have  denied 
its  origin;  it  would  have  simply  been 
dishonest  So  great  was  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new,  so  many 
were  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of 
the  new  so-called  *iegislative  body," 
that  it  was  certain  that  not  even  the 
most  moderate  Bill,  if  it  were  not 
backed  by  national  pressure,  had  a 
chance  of  passing  intact  Who  was  to 
put  the  final  signature  to  such  Bills? 
In  principle  it  might  be  the  Bmperor; 
but  in  practice,  to  put  it  clearly,  it 
might  be  the  last  person  to  visit 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  The  Emperor 
throughout  this  critical  year,  while  Rus- 
sia has  been  altering  every  day,  has 
practically  not  strayed  beyond  the  gar- 
dens of  Peterhof.  And  he  has  given 
his  confidence,  not  to  any  representa- 
tive of  the  old  nobility  of  the  Empire, 
but  to  a  faddist  lawyer,  Mr.  Pobyedo- 
nostseff,  and  to  a  promoted  police  offi- 
cer. General  Tr4poff.    Was  the  Duma 
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to  recognize  in  these  men  its  natural 
lords?     After  the  failure  of  the  Japan- 
ese  War,  after  the  failure  of  purely  po- 
lice  measures   of   internal  repression, 
where    remained    the    infallibility    of 
these   gentlemen?      After  the   disclo- 
sures of  Prince  UrUsoff,  and  the  con- 
tinued   persistence   of   these    men    in 
Court  Influence,  where  remained  their 
ijense  of  decency?    Hence  It  was  in  a 
vulgar  struggle  of  Court  favorites  that 
the  destinies   of  the   Duma   were  de- 
cided.     No!    One  must   have  only   a 
paper  conception  of  what  Is  Constitu- 
tionalism if  one  rebukes  the  Duma  for 
Its  failure.     After  all,  it  failed  because 
it  was  too  moderate,  because  it  never 
persistently  raised  the  question  of  the 
right  to  influence  of  powers  behind  the 
throne.      We  think   too   well   of  our- 
selves to  ever  imagine  that  we  CQUld 
tolerate    as    much.       How   could   we, 
whose  Parliament  Is  in  touch  with  the 
nation,  whose  Premier  Is  In  touch  with 
the  Parliament,  and  whose  Sovereign 
Js  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  Pre- 
mier, tolerate  the  Idea  of  a  state  of 
things    where    the    President    of    the 
Duma  is  never  once  admitted  to  pri- 
Tate  audience  with  the  Sovereign,  and 
where  the  chief  of  his  adversaries  can 
«nter  the   sacred  presence   at   almost 
jSLuy  hour  of  the  day? 

I  quote  some  remarks  of  Conserva- 
tive Members  of  the  Duma.  Mr. 
Stakh6vich,  in  a  speech  which  was 
practically  an  apology  for  the  Govern- 
ment, spoke  of  It  as  "a  €k>vemment 
which  we  do  not  understand,  and 
which  does  not  understand  us."  Prince 
Urflsoff  told  me  that  it  was  his  chief 
wish  *that  the  Emperor  should  go 
down  the  Nevsky  Prospekt  at  9  o'clock 
every  day."  The  Conservatives  In  their 
final  address  after  the  Dissolution  say: 
**From  the  side  of  the  Ministry  which 
was  In  power  we  have  met,  not  with 
help,  but  opposition,  carrying  us  Into  a 
strife  with  It  which  made  co-operative 
work  Impossible."     These  men— Prince 


Urtlsofif,  Count  Heyden,  Mr.  Stakh6- 
vich— are  the  old  nobility,  the  natural 
Conservatives  of  the  country;  they 
represent  the  small  minority  of  some 
fifty  who  formed  the  party  of  "Peace- 
ful Renovation"  to  work  for  a  peaceful 
settlement 

As  for  the  majority,  composed  of  the 
Cadets  and  the  Labor  group,  it  under- 
stood from  the  beginning  that  Its  main 
support  was  in  the  nation,  and  that  Its 
main  policy  must  be  one  of  pressure. 
There  were  faults  of  detail,  but  any 
other  policy  would  have  been  a  farce. 

The  second  and  more  special  cause  of 
the  Dissolution  was  the  land  question. 
It  was  by  this  that  the  Cadets,  who 
had  the  leadership  of  the  Duma,  hoped 
to  capture  the  support  of  all  the  peas- 
ants. The  Peasants'  Union  had  been 
formed  with  the  aim  of  securing  **all 
the  land  for  those  that  labor."  Out  of 
the  Peasants'  Union  had  developed  the 
formidable  Labor  Party.  The  princi- 
ples of  land  tenure  in  Russia  are  his- 
torically quite  different  from  what  they 
are  In  England,  and  compulsory  expro- 
priation, with  compensation.  Is  accepted 
even  by  the  majority  of  Conserva- 
tives; for  instance.  It  forms  an  article 
of  the  programme  of  the  first  party  of 
Peaceful  Renovation.  The  Cadets 
practically  adopted  no  more  than  this 
principle.  But  they  were  always  more 
anxious  to  treat  with  the  strong  Left 
than  with  the  weak  Right;  and  though 
there  were  no  delusions  amongst  them- 
selves, they  allowed  their  Land  Bill  to 
appear  more  Radical  than  It  really 
was.  They  gave  it  the  greatest  promi- 
nence, and  permitted  almost  every 
peasant  to  air  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  hope  that  each  speech 
would  become  propaganda  in  the 
speaker's  constituency.  Many  of  these 
speeches  were  written  out  in  advance, 
and  no  doubt  many  of  them  were  sent 
home.  The  Ministry  began  by  declar- 
ing all  expropriation,  however  con- 
ducted,    to     be     "Inadmissible,"     and 
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thereby  separated  itself  from  tbe  whole 
mass  of  intelligent  opinion  in  the  coun- 
try. But  it  later  came  forward  with 
a  not  unreasonable  project  of  Its  own, 
and,  to  meet  the  propaganda  of  the 
Duma,  it  issued  a  definitely  polemical 
''official  communication'*  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  praised  up  its  own 
project  and  decried  that  of  the  Duma. 
The  tension  on  both  sides  was  become 
intolerable;  for  the  Duma  had  mean- 
while been  showering  Interpellation  af- 
ter interpellation  on  to  the  Ministry, 
revealing  one  by  one  all  the  weak 
spots  in  the  old  order  of  things.  The 
Duma  replied  to  the  "official  communi- 
cation" by  a  Resolution  combating  the 
Government  propaganda,  and  asking 
the  people  to  be  patient  and  wait  for 
the  Duma  Law.  This  Resolution, 
which  was  practically  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  was  not  happily  worded.  For, 
while  lacking  in  strength,  it  revealed 
irritation.  These  defects  were  felt  by 
the  House,  and  so  strong  was  the  de- 
bate on  them  that  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Cadets  (who,  by  the  way,  had  not 
been  responsible  for  the  wording  of  the 
Resolution)  for  a  time  lost  control  of 
the  debate,  and,  on  division,  suffered  a 
serious  check.  This  was  the  moment 
chosen  by  the  enemies  of  the  Duma. 
After  long  wavering  between  a  Cadet 
Ministry  and  Dissolution,  the  Emperor 
was  induced  to  decide  in  favor  of 
Dissolution. 

Though  the  blow  was  quite  unex- 
pected, the  majority  of  the  Members 
still  present  in   St.   Petersburg  found 
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their  way  out  to  Yiborg,  In  Finland^ 
where  the  last  discussions  were  marked 
by  great  restraint  and  solidarity,  and. 
where  an  Address  was  adopted  refus- 
ing taxes  and  conscripts  to  the  present 
Government,   and  disclaiming  all   re- 
sponsibility for  future  foreign   loanB^ 
For  different  reasons,  the  first  two  of 
these   points   are    weaker   than    they 
would  seem  to  be,  but  the  third  is  cer- 
tainly a  strong  retort  to  the  Govern- 
ment  We  at  least  must  remember  titiat 
all  three  embody  claims  which  have- 
been  embodied  in  English  precedent 
for  centuries  (no  taxes  without  Parlia- 
ment, the  Mutiny  Act,  and  the  control* 
of  finance  by  the  Commons). 

This  Address  marks  the  limit  of  what 
may  be  called  ''Constitutional  resist- 
ance." The  alternative  to  it  was  a- 
Constituent  Assembly  with  a  revoln- 
tion.  It  is  Just  possible,  after  all,  that 
M.  Stolypin  may  prove  to  have  made 
a  'fool's  mate'*;  but  the  task  whicb 
he  has  undertaken  seems  enor- 
mous. One  does  not  see  how  he  i» 
going  to  rule  without  sheer  reaction 
(which  indeed  has  already  taken  the 
shape  of  the  closing  of  newspaper  of- 
fices and  clubs  and  the  prohibition  of 
all  meetings),  and  we  may  guess  that 
a  great  convulsion  may  come  In  the 
near  future. 

Anyhow,  there  has  been  a  Duma, 
and  a  promise  of  another  Is  contained 
in  the  Decree  of  Dissolution.  And  the 
work  of  the;  late  Members  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  be  wholly  lost  May  noth- 
ing too  extreme  come  in  their  place. 

Bernard  Pares. 
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The  authors  of  the  Education  Bill 
may  claim  the  unusual  distinction  of 
having  started  two  great  controversies, 
neither  of  which  has  any  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  professed  subject  of  the 
measure.  Theological  passion  has 
been  aroused  by  the  Bill  to  a  quite 
unusual  degree.  It  would  be  untrue  to 
say  that  the  Church  of  England  is  uni- 
ted in  preferring  another  plan  to  that 
offered  by  the  Government,  because 
whenever  Churchmen  have  come  to- 
gether to  consider  the  question,  they 
have  carefully  avoided  making  any  al- 
ternative proposal  They  have  seldom 
ventured  to  declare  what  is  the  real 
wish  of  many  of  them— that  things 
should  be  left  as  they  are;  and  they 
seem  quite  unable  to  say  what  would 
satisfy  them  short  of  this.  But,  though 
they  may  be  divided  on  this  point,  they 
are  almost  of  one  mind  as  regards  the 
demerits  of  the  particular  solution  pro- 
vided for  them  by  Mr.  Birrell,  and  even 
the  minority  among  them  who  are 
ready  to  accept  the  Bill  are  anxious  to 
amend  it  in  some  of  its  most  vital  pro- 
visions. The  Roman  Catholic  opposi- 
tion is  equally  strong,  and  in  one  re- 
spect more  significant  The  majority 
of  Churchmen  probably  are  Conserva- 
tives, and  in  that  character  they  might 
possibly  have  found  ground  for  com- 
plaint in  any  Education  Bill  introduced 
by  the  present  Government.  But,  re- 
garded as  a  Parliamentary  force,  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  every  desire  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Liberal 
party.  Their  Parliamentary  mouth- 
piece is  Mr.  Redmond,  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  the  only  section  of  the 
House  in  which  they  have  any  real  in- 
fluence. But  the  Government  have 
succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  bring- 
ing English  Catholics  and  Irish  Nation- 
alists into  line.    There  was  only  one 


question  on  which  this  could  have  been 
attempted  with  any  success,  and  this 
question  the  Cabinet  had  ready.  There 
is  a  fair  amount  of  discontent  with  the 
Bill  among  Nonconformists,  but  this, 
for  the  most  part,  is  of  the  manage- 
able kind.  Mr.  Perks  and  his  friends 
will  complain,  but  they  will  submit 
When  we  remember  that  the  Bill  is  in 
name  and  profession  a  Bill  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  education  of 
children  under  14,  and  that  the  religious 
difficulty  has  all  along  been  one  of  the 
chief  hindrances  to  educational  prog- 
ress, it  is  really  a  triumph  of  perver- 
sity that  the  latest  effort  in  educational 
legislation  should  have  greatly  enlarged 
the  force  and  area  of  this  particular 
obstacle. 

A  second  difficulty  has  now  been 
added.  This  time  it  comes  from  the 
Constitutional  side.  The  Education 
Bill  is  distasteful  to  the  Lords  for  more 
than  one  reason.  The  majority  of  the 
Peers  sit  on  the  Opposition  side,  and 
they  are  naturally  disinclined  to  show 
favor  to  the  principal  measure  of  a 
Liberal  Government  in  its  first  year  of 
office.  They  belong  to  the  classes 
which  are  most  hostile  to  the  social 
revolution  which  the  Bill  Is  likely  to 
bring  about  in  villages.  And  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bishops  arms  the  Opposi- 
tion with  special  knowledge,  and  with 
special  anxiety  to  bring  that  knowledge 
to  bear.  The  Bill  is  certain,  therefore, 
to  meet  with  very  strong  resistance 
In  the  Lords,  and  in  all  probability  it 
will  go  back  to  the  Commons  with 
many  of  its  features  altered  almost  out 
of  recognition.  The  Lords  have  wisely 
decided  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 
Of  the  conditions  which  could  alone 
justify  them  in  refusing  this  measure 
of  courtesy— conditions  which  were  sat- 
isfied in  1893,  when  they  threw  out  the 
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second  Home  Rule  Bill— only  one  is 
present  now.  The  discussion  of  many 
of  the  clauses  has  been  wholly  inade- 
quate to  their  importance.  But  the 
majorities  by  which  each  clause  has 
been  passed  have  been  large,  except  in 
the  one  instance  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment left  members  free  to  vote  as  they 
liked,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
general  hostility  to  the  Bill  on  the  part 
of  the  electors  as  would  lead  them  to 
sustain  the  Lords  in  rejecting  it  To 
read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  however, 
is  quite  consistent  with  making  large 
amendments  in  it  in  Committee,  and 
this  to  all  appearance  the  Lords  are 
prepared  to  do.  There  is  much  in  it, 
we  can  readily  believe,  which  even  the 
Government  would  willingly  let  go. 
The  Bill  is  the  result,  probably,  of  a 
series  of  Cabinet  compromises,  and  as 
each  in  turn  has  involved  a  surrender 
on  the  part  of  somebody,  the  section 
which  has  had  to  give  way  will  not 
view  with  much  displeasure  the  re- 
appearance of  provisions  which  It  has 
vainly  tried  to  retain  or  insert  in  the 
Bill.  The  object  of  the  Lords,  there- 
fore, will  be  to  discover  the  exact 
point  to  which  the  amending  process 
may  be  carried  without  compelling  the 
Government  to  withdraw  the  Bill 
This  is  a  very  delicate  operation,  for 
there  are  not  a  few  Liberals  who 
would  view  the  disappearance  of  the 
Bill  with  nothing  more  than  a  decent 
expression  of  conventional  indignation. 
They  are  not  so  much  in  love  with  the 
Government  proposals  as  to  welcome 
the  inevitable  intrusion  of  ecclesiasti- 
<;al  partisanship  Into  municipal  elec- 
tions, to  the  equal  Injury  of  religion 
and  of  local  administration,  or  to  have 
forgotten— as  Ministers  seemingly  have 
forgotten— that  in  legislation  of  this 
kind  it  is  not  enough  to  give  this  or 
that  religious  body  what  ought  to  sat- 
isfy it  unless  there  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  satisfy  it  It  is  on 
the  cards,  therefore,  that  if  the  altera- 


tions made  by  the  Lords  were  large 
enough  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  with- 
drawing the  Bill  the  Government 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  a  much  shorter  measure  which 
would  relieve  the  specific  grievance 
created  by  the  Act  of  1902,  and  leave 
the  larger  questions  raised  by  the 
present  Bill  for  future  consideration. 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
any  one  wish  to  discourage  the  Lords 
from  taking  this  course?  You  admit, 
we  may  be"  told,  that  the  Bill  is  faulty 
in  many  particulars.  What  better 
way,  then,  out  of  the  diflaculty  can  be 
suggested  than  such  an  amendment  of 
it  as  would  lead  to  its  withdrawal? 
There  are  two  conclusive  reasons  for 
rejecting  this  suggestion.  This  first  Is 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  see  in  it  an  opportunity  for  forcing 
on  a  conflict  which  would  interest  them 
very  much  more  than  one  on  education. 
There  are  many  in  that  majority  who 
would  like  nothing  better  than  a  fight 
with  the  Lords,  partly  because  of  an 
abstract  dislike  to  an  hereditary  Leg- 
islature, or  to  a  Chamber  of  Revision, 
and  partly  because  they  fear  that  the 
future  action  of  the  Lords  may  greatly 
delay  those  social  changes  which  they 
have  more  at  heart  than  any  Education 
Bill.  Whether  they  would  be  able 
to  bring  on  such  a  conflict  with  no  bet- 
ter Justification  than  the  mutilation— 
as  It  would  be  called— of  the  present 
Bill  is  a  matter  which  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  decide.  It  is  enough  for 
us  that  they  might  succeed  in  doing 
this,  and  that  the  mischief  thus  caused 
would  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to  any 
educational  advantage  that  might  fol- 
low upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill. 
For  we  are  convinced— and  this  is  our 
second  reason  for  preaching  modera- 
tion to  the  Lords— that  the  materials 
for  a  final  solution  of  the  educational 
controversy  are  not  in  existence  at  this 
moment      All  the  proposals  that  have 
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been  made  in  that  direction  stop  short 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  only  log- 
ical way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  the 
way  that  will  ultimately  be  adopted. 
So  long  as  a  majority  of  the  nation 
shrinks— or  is  supposed  to  shrink— 
from  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
State  shall  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the  secular  teaching  of  the  children  in 
elementary  schools,  and  leave  to  the 
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churches  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
ligious teaching,  we  shall  never  leave 
the  wood  of  theological  controversy  be- 
hind us.  We  are  sincerely  anxious, 
therefore,  that  the  Lords  should  do 
nothing  to  bring  on  a  needless  quarrel 
with  the  House  of  Ck>mmons— a  quar- 
rel in  which  we  can  see  no  promise 
of  advantage  either  to  the  Constitution, 
or  to  religion,  or  to  education. 


THE  SLEEP  OF  FLOWERS. 


The  stars  as  they  revolve  round  the 
Pole  indicate  the  time  on  the  dial  of 
the  sky.  And  the  flowers  are  earth's 
constellations:— 

Stars    that    in    earth's    Armament    do 
shine. 

Some  of  them,  as  the  daisy,  like  cer- 
tain stars  of  the  sky,  never  set:— 

These  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth 
The  constellated  flowers  that  never  set 

These  earth  stars,  then,  like  those  of 
the  sky,  may  be  used  as  clocks.  The 
child  makes  the  seeded  dandelion  its 
floral  timepiece,  and  tells  the  hour  by 
.  the  number  of  puffs  required  tol  blow 
off  all  the  seeds.  Such  a  clock,  though 
fully  satisfying  the  demands  of  child- 
hood, was  hardly  scientiflc,  so  the  great 
Swedish  botanist,  Llunseus,  set  about 
making  a  floral  clock  of  greater  ac- 
curacy. On  this  clock  the  hours  were 
to  be  marked  by  the  opening  of  various 
species  of  flowers.  Linnseus's  floral 
clock  is  an  interesting  conception,  and 
Its  construction  leads  into  important 
fields  of  botanical  observation,  but  it 
cannot  claim  to  keep  astronomical  time. 
The  stars  of  earth  are  less  regular  than 
the  stars  of  the  sky. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
floral  time-piece  of  the  Swedish  bota- 
nist. On  its  dial  the  hours  were 
marked  by  the  opening  of  certain  flow- 


ers.    The  times  at  which  each  blossom 
opened  at  Upsala  were  carefully  ob- 
served by  Linnceus,  and  those  which 
showed  the  requisite  amount  of  regu- 
larity  In    expanding    were   chosen   to 
mark  the  hours.   ,  Here  are  a  few  of 
them.     The  earliest  hour  on  the  clock 
was  three  A.M.,  and  this  was  marked 
by   the  opening  of   the  flowers  of  a 
species  of  Ipomoea.    At  four  o'clock  the 
goat's-beard  struck  the  hour  by  open- 
ing Its  yellow  blossoms,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the   Iceland  poppy  at  flve. 
The   spotted    cat's-ear   awoke   at   six, 
and     various     species    of    sow-thistle 
and   hawkweeds  chimed  the  quarters, 
between   six  and   seven.      Shepherd's 
Weather-glass    marked    the    hour    of 
eight  by  opening  its  bright  eye  to  the 
sun.     Nine  o'clock  was  marked  by  the 
unfolding  of  a  marigold,  and  ten  by  a 
mesembryanthemum.      At  eleven   the 
Star  of   Bethlehem,   the   Dame  d*ome 
heures   of   the    French,    expanded    Its 
white  blossoms.      The  evening  hours 
were  marked  by  the  opening  of  the 
nlght-flowerlng    catchfly    at   flve,    fol- 
lowed by  the  evening  primrose  at  six. 
At  seven  the  clock  ends  with  the  open- 
ing   of    Cereus    ffrandiflorus.     In    our 
greenhouses,  however,  this  plant  does 
not  open  Its  large  white  flowers  till  ten 
o'clock.     A  plant  of  another  species  of 
cereus  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens 
used  to  begin  to  open  between  seven 
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aud  eight,  and  would  be  fully  expanded 
by  ten. 

The  daisy,  or  Day's  Eye,  the  dwges 
cage  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  80<<!alled 
because  it  opens  with  the  rising  sun 
and  closes  at  its  setting.  Chaucer 
marks  the  habit  in  the  well-known 
line:— 

The  daisie,  or  else  the  eye  of  the  dale. 

And  the  Saxon  name  above  not^ 
shows  that  the  Saxons  also  observed 
it  Herrick  makes  poetic  use  of  the 
daisy's  sleep  in  his  Pastor  all  Sung  to 
the  King,  where  the  Shepherd  Mirtillo 
says  of  his  beloved:— 

And  when  at  night  she  folded  had  her 

sheep, 
Dajrfiies  wo'd  shut  and  closing,  sigh  and 

weep. 

In  another  poem  he  intreats  them  not 
to  close  too  soon:— 

Stay  but  till  my  Julia  close 
Her  life-begetting  eye. 

He  points  out  to  them  also  that  the 
marigolds  are  still  open:— 

No  marigolds  yet  closed  are. 

Shakespeare,  too,  alludes  to  it,  calling 
this  flower:- 

The  marigold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the 

sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping. 

The  marsh  marigold,  the  "winking 
Mary-bud'*  of  Shakespeare,  is  another 
sleeper.  And  so,  when  "Phoebus  *gins 
arise,"  then  "winking  Mary-buds  be- 
gin to  ope  their  golden  eyes."  But  if 
the  daisy  and  marigold  thus  go  to  bed 
with  the  sun  there  are  others  which  do 
not  wait  for  the  westening  of  the  orb 
of  day  to  begin  their  slumber.  The 
goat's-beard  closes  its  sleepy  eye  at 
midday,  and  is  hence  sometimes  known 
as    "Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon,"  or   **Nap- 


at-noon."  But  if  the  goats-beard  is 
thus  early  to  bed,  it  Is  also  an  early 
riser,  opening  its  flowers  about  four 
o'clock.     Cowley  writes  of  it:— 

The    goat's-beard,    which    each    mom 

abroad  does  peep, 
But  shuts  its  flowers  at  noon,  and  goes 
to  sleep. 

So  regular  is  the  goafs-beard  in  clos- 
ing that  it  has  been  called  Flora's 
clock,  and  taken  as  a  dinner-bell:— 

Till  Flora's  clock,  the  goafs-beard 
marks  the  hours, 

Aud  closing  says  "Arise,  'tis  dinner- 
time." 

This  clock,  however,  is  a  little  af- 
fected by  the  weather,  and  when  it  is 
very  cloudy  it  postpones  the  dinner- 
hour.      The   dandelion-leaved  hawk's- 
beard   is    another   "go-to-bed-at-noon," 
closing  its  eye  about  mid-day.    You  go 
out  in  the  morning,  and  see  its  widely 
opened   flowers  alive  with   bees,  and 
pastured  on  by  numerous  small  beetles. 
You  return  In  the  afternoon  while  the 
sun  is  still  hot,  and  lo,  they  are  all 
closed,  and  the  bees  are  gone!      The 
blue   flowers    of   the   chicory   do    not 
awake  from  their  nightly  slumber  until 
about  eight,  and  by  four  in  the  after- 
noon they  have  gone  to  bed  again.  The 
daisy  and  the  marigold  rise  and  go  to 
bed  with  the  sun,  but  there  are  other 
flowers  which  depend  even  more   di- 
rectly on  the  orb  of  day.      When  the 
sun  shines  they  open,  and  when  his 
rays  are  hidden  by  a  cloud  they  close. 
The  crocus,  for  example,  will  open  and 
close  many  times  in  the  day  as  the 
sun  shines  out,  or  withdraws  behind  a 
cloud. 

Other  blossoms  are  sensitive  to 
weather  changes,  and  are  hence  known 
as  meteoric  flowers.  When  the 
weather  is  fine  they  open,  but  when  a 
storm  is  approaching  they  take  their 
sleep.  Thus,  when  the  barometer  U 
falling  and  clouds  are  gathering  tor 
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rain,  the  scarlet  pimpernel  closes  its 
bright  little  .flowers.  It  has  hence 
been  called  the  Shepherd's  Weather- 
glass. Other  flowers,  again,  are  on 
night  duty,  and  must  take  their  sleep 
during  the  day.  The  white  flowers  of 
the  tobacco  plant  which  were  so  beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  last  night  are  to- 
day closed  and  hanging  down  limp  and 
flaccid.  As  the  cool  of  evening  comes 
on  they  will  open,  and  raise  themselves 
again,  offering  their  fair  white  blooms 
to  the  night-flying  moths.  Towards 
evening,  again,  the  evening  primrose 
will  unfold  Its  pure  yellow  blooms. 
Before  the  middle  of  next  day,  how- 
•ever,  they  will  be  hanging  limp  and 
dead,  never  to  open  again.  A  little 
friendly  artificial  darkness  will  induce 
the  evening  primrose  to  anticipate  its 
usual  time  of  opening.  Cover  up  a 
4t)Ud  ready  to  expand,  say  with  your 
iiat,  and  it  will  wake  up  in  the  wel- 
<H)me  gloom. 

nie  Outlook. 


The  sleep  and  awaking  of  flowers 
seems  to  be  Influenced  by  light  and 
darkness.  They  awakei  with  the  ris- 
ing sun  and  sleep  when  he  declines,  or 
expand  in  the  dark  and  shut  up  with 
the  advent  of  day.  Or  again,  they  open 
and  close  as  sunshine  and  cloud  suc- 
ceed each  other.  These  movements, 
however,  are  to  a  certain  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  sun.  This  was  shown 
long  ago  by  De  Gandolle,  and  has  been 
recently  confirmed  by  Mr.  Francis 
Darwin.  De  Gandolle  kept  certain 
flowering  plants  in  darkness,  and  also 
in  artiflcial  light  He  found  that  they 
evened  and  closed  their  flowers  at 
about  their  usual  times,  although  kept 
in  continual  light  or  darkness.  A  spe- 
cies of  convolvulus,  for  example,  still 
followed  the  clock  in  its  hours  of  sleep 
and  waking,  though  kept  all  the  time 
in  artiflcial  light  The  darkness  did 
not  prevent  a  flower  from  waking,  nor 
did  the  light  disturb  its  sleep. 
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From  the  Henry  Altemus  CJompany 
•come  two  slender  volumes  in  uniform 
binding,  either  of  which  will  while 
away  a  half  hour  agreeably.  In  "The 
Watermead  Affair*'  Robert  Barr  ro- 
mances in  his  lightest  vein  of  a  spend- 
thrift earl,  a  clergyman's  daughter,  and 
an  automobile.  In  '*The  Tin  Diskers" 
Lloyd  Osboume  describes  amusingly 
the  experiences  of  a  pretty  American 
/heiress,  chaperoned  for  a  European  tour 
by  an  eccentric  aunt  who  Insists  on 
Joining  the  search  for  a  tin  disk  to 
which  a  London  newspaper  has  at- 
tached a  prize  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  satire  of  a  current  craze  will  be 
particularly  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcllffe's  clever  pen 
turns  easily  from  romance  to  reflection, 
.and  his  latest  volume,  '*A  Benedick  in 


Arcady"  will  be  greeted  with  special 
pleasure  by  readers  who  recall  "A 
Bachelor  in  Arcady."  The  earlier  char- 
acters reappear— Tom  Lad  and  his  re- 
doubtable wife,  Stylesey,  the  Wan- 
derer, the  Squire,  Cathy,  and  the  Bach- 
elor himself  under  his  new  name— and 
upon  a  slender  thread  of  narrative  is 
spun  a  succession  of  leisurely  essays 
on  such  topics  as  "Old  Taverns,"  "A 
Wander  Day,"  "Birthday  Presents  and 
a  Village  Blacksmith,"  "The  Lavender 
Ladies,"  "Superstitions"  and  "An  Au- 
tumn Comedy."  An  infusion  of  mild 
satire  gives  piquancy  to  the  style,  but 
the  chief  charm  of  the  book  is  in  its 
descriptions  of  English  country  life. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  the  Ameri- 
can publishers  of  two  companion  vol- 
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umes  on  *'Tbe  Museums  and  Ruins  of 
Rome"  which  visitors  to  Rome,— 
whether  hasty  tourists-  or  painstaking 
students— will  find  extremely  usefuL 
They  are  of  convenient  pocket  size,  and 
fully  illustrated^— the  Museums  with 
170  and  the  Ruins  with  98  illustra- 
tiOQS,  besides  plans.  Dr.  Walter 
Amelung  writes  of  the  Museums,  and 
has  added  to  the  present  edition  three 
chapters  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
original  German  edition;  and  Professor 
Heinrich  Holtzinger  describes  the 
Ruins.  Both  are  competent  students 
and  critics,  and  the  fruit  of  their  joint 
labor  is  far  enough  from  the  ordinary 
hack  work  of  the  professional  maker 
of  guide-books.  All  the  memorials 
which  remain  in  Rome  of  its  splendid 
past,  all  its  collected  antiquities  and 
works  of  art,  all  its  historic  sites  and 
ruins  are  described  and  pictured  in 
these  two  volumes  with  a  lucidity,  a 
Just  appreciation  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion which  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Among  early  forthcoming  publica- 
tions of  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  is  "Side- 
lights on  the  Homel  Rule  Movement," 
by  Sir  Robert  Anderson.  Sir  Robert 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  Matthew  Anderson, 
who  was  Crown  Solicitor  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  and  the  younger  brother  of  the 
late  Sir  Samuel  Lee,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  office.  To  these  two  men, 
Samuel  and  Robert,  the  stability  of  the 
British  government  id  Ireland  owes 
more  than  to  any  other  individual. 
They  were,  in  office,  moved  by  the 
most  stem  sense  of  duty,  and  "wise 
as  serpents";  and  on  their  social  side, 
they  were  **harmle8s  as  doves."  They 
were  both  when  very  young  men,  in- 
fluenced by  a  deep  sense  of  religion; 


earnest,  yet  silent  and  modest  men. 
The  present  author  was  a  man  in  his- 
boyhood.  He  has  the  entire  workings 
of  the  Fenian  movement  at  his  fingers' 
ends.  When  only  twenty-six,  he  was- 
called  to  London  as  adviser  to  the 
Home  Office  in  matters  of  political 
crime,  and  occupied  a  position  of  great 
influence  and  responsibility.  He  has 
retired  from  office. 

Two  narratives  of  travel  make  up  the 
twenty-first  volume  of  the  reprint  of 
Early  Western  Travels,  published  by 
the    Arthur    H.    Clai^    Company    of 
Cleveland.     Both  relate  to  adventures 
and  explorations  in  Oregon  in  the  f  ourti^ 
decade  of  the  last  century,  but  they 
are  written  with  quite  a  different  pur- 
pose.     The  first  is  the  now  very  rare 
monograph  "Oregon,  or  a  Short  History 
of  a  Long  Journey,"  written  by  young 
John  B.  Wyeth,  of  Cambridge,  who  ac- 
companied  the   Oregon   expedition    of 
his  stouter-hearted  cousin  Nathaniel  J. 
Wyeth,  in  1832,  but  abandoned  it  en 
route,  and  wrote  this  narrative  quite 
as  much  as  a  deterrent  against   like 
enterprises  as  an  account  of  his  owa 
experiences    and    observations.      The 
narrative,  naturally,  has  a  vivacity  not 
usual  in  graver  travel-records;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  temper  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, '  its  interest  Justifies  its  inclusion 
in  this  series.     The  second  monograph 
is  John  K.  Townsend's  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Columbia  River.   This  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  second  expedition,  partly 
commercial  and  partly  scientific,  made 
in  1833  and  1834,  under  Wyeth's  leader- 
ship.     It  is  graphic  and  well-written 
and  gives  a  more  serious  account  of 
Wyeth's  enterprise  than  that  written  by 
his  disheartened  young  kinsman. 
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The  Spirit  of  Hidden  Places,  Btc. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  HIDDEN  PLACES. 

Ov^r  the  mountain's   shoulder,   round 

the  unweathered  cape, 
In  lands  beyond  the  skyline  there  hides 

a  nameless  shape: 
Whether  of  fiend  or  goddess  no  mortal 

well  may  know; 
But  when  she  speaks,— with   flushing 

cheeks  they  one  by  one  must  go. 

To  men  in  far  old  cities,  scanning  the 

.     curious  chart, 
Her  voice  would  sound  at  midnight, 

like  music  in  the  heart; 
Across  the  wrinkled  parchment  a  glory 

seemed  to  fall, 
And  pageants  pass  like  shapes  in  glass 

^        along  the  pictured  wall. 

» 

She.  led  the  sails  of  Lisbon  beyond  the 

Afric  shore, 
Winning  a  world  of  wonders  by  seas 

unknown  before: 
She  watched   the  sturdy   captains  of 

Holland's  India  fleet 
Planting  their  post  on  that  grim  coast 

where  the  two  oceans  meet. 

Yea,  and  in  earlier  ages,  what  ghostly 

race  were  they 
Who  left  the  eastward  waters  to  tread 

the  inland  way, 
Who  bore  the  gold  of  Ophir  and  built 

the  tower  of  stone- 
But  left  no  sign  save  empty  mine,  and 

rampart  overthrown? 

But  others   flnd    their   footsteps,    and 

strike  the  trail  anew: 
How  fared  the  burghers  onward  across 

the  wild  Karoo? 
And  still,  with  hand  at  bridle  and  eyes 

that  search  the  wind. 
With  strain  and  stress  the  white  men 

press  that  mocking  sprite  to  find. 

We  seek  her  by  the  valley,— she  moves 

upon  the  height: 
The  rainbow  stands  athwart  us  to  blind 

her  from  our  sight: 
Along  the  sea-bound  bastion  her  steps 

are  hid  in  spray; 
And  though  we  dream,— with  morning 

gleam  the  lustre  dies  away. 


Yet  sometimes  for  a  moment  men  think 
to  feel  her  nigh,— 

When  first  the  lost  Moon  Mountain  un- 
veiled to  Stanley's  eye; 

Or  when  the  Great  White  Wanderer  be- 
held Zambesi  leap 

With  earthquake-stroke  and  sounding 
smoke  down  the  stupendous  steep. 

And  then  again  we  lose  her,  for  lack  of 

wizard  skill: 
Only  the  message  llveth  that  tells  us* 

Further  sHU! 
Yet  could  we  come  upon  her,  and  seize, 

and  hold  her  fast, 
The   onward   track   would   something 

lack  of  its  old  magic  past. 

No  secret  on  the  ridges,  no  whisper  in 

the  air. 
No    sense    of    paths    untrodden,     no 

shadow  anyiidiere. 
Earth  robbed  of  half  her  glamor,  and 

ocean  void  of  awe— 
The  proud  pursuit  that  brings  not  fruit 

is  man's  eternal  law. 

Lance  Fallow. 


CORNISH  WIND. 

There  is  a  wind  in  Cornwall  that   I 

know 
From  any  other  wind,  because  it  smells 
Of  the  warm  honey  breath  of  heather- 
bells 
And  of  the  sea's  salt;  and  these  meet 

and  flow 
With  such  sweet  savor  in  such  sharp- 
ness met 
That  the  astonished  sense  in  ecstasy 
Tastes  the  ripe  earth  and  the  unvln- 

taged  sea. 
Wind  out  of  Cornwall,  wind,  if  I  forget: 
Not    in   the    tunnelled    streets    where 

scarce  men  breathe 
The  air  they  live  by,  but  wherever  seas 
Blossom  in  foam,  wherever  merchant 

bees 
Volubly  traflic  upon  any  heath: 
If  I  forget,  shame  me!  or  if  I  find 
A  wind  in  BngUnd  like  my  Cornish 
wind. 

Arthur  8umons. 
Tbe  Saturday  Berlew. 
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THE  POLITICAL  POWERS  OF  LABOR 

THBIB  EXTENT  AND  THBIB  LIMITATIONS 


I. 

What  is  meant  by  Labor  in  Cubrbnt  Gontbovbbst 


The  presence  in  Parliament,  for  the 
first  time  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
of  a  party  claiming  par  wcellence  to 
represent  what  is  called  Labor,  is  a 
fact  whose  significance  has  been  thus 
far  very  inaccurately  understood  both 
by  the  Labor  members  themselves  and 
by  others  who  either  sympathize  with 
or  are  hostile  to  thenL  This  misunder- 
standing has  in  each  case  the  same 
origin,  which  consists  of  the  looseness 
of  the  ideas  associated  with  the  word 
*iabor."  Labor,  of  course,  means  some 
form  of  human  activity,  or  it  means 
nothing,  but  it  is  evident  also  that,  as 
used  in  the  present  connection,  the 
form  of  activity  meant  by  it  must  be 
of  some  special  and  limited  Idnd. 
Otherwise  a  party  which  claimed  to 
represent  Labor  would  not  be  specifi- 
cally distinguishable  from  a  party,  for 
example,  which  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  active  capital  What,  then,  in 
the  minds  of  the  Labor  members  them- 
selves does  labor  stand  for  as  that 
which  is  specially  and  distinctively 
represented  by  them? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  defini- 
tion of  this  which  did  not  require  quali- 
fications in  respect  of  exceptional  cases; 
but,  broadly  spealdng,  we  may  say 
that  it  means  for  them  first  and  fore- 
most what  is  commonly  called  manual 
labor.  But  here  at  once  the  need  for 
exceptions  arises.  The  writing  of  a 
book,  the  drafting  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  painting  of  a  great  picture, 
all   involve   labor  of  the  hands.    The 

I 

painting  of  a  picture  is  essentially 
inseparable  from  this.  But  the  La- 
bor members  in  Parliament  certainly 
do    not    claim    to    represent    the    in- 


terests   of    a    Millais    or    an    Alma- 
Tadema.      The    root-idea    which    the 
Labor   members    form    of   labor   may 
be  best  described  as  those  forms  of 
muscular  and  manual  activity  of  which 
ail  normal  men  are  capable  to  an  ap- 
proximately equal  degree,  and  which 
the  majority  of  men  in  all  ages  have, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  been  obliged 
to  exercise.    Such  labor,  no  doubt,  ap- 
proximately equal  though  it  may  be  in 
a  general  way,  admits  of,  and  requires 
different  degrees  of  skill;  and  we  find 
in  labor,  consequently,  certain  different 
grrades,  which  are  elicited  in   accord- 
ance with  the  talents  of  the  individual 
laborers.     So  much  our  Labor  members 
would  without  doubt  concede;  but  all 
forms  of  labor,  according  to  their  con- 
ception of  it,   are  alike  in  this— that 
each  Is  an  exertion  of  manual  and  mus- 
cular energy  on  the  part  of  men  as  in- 
dividuals, which  is  applied  to  the  per- 
formance of  separate  industrial  tasks. 
That  such  is  the  conception  of  Labor 
prevalent  among  the  party  as  a  body 
is  illustrated  by  the  occupations  of  the 
great  majority  of  its  members.      Ac- 
cording  to    an    interesting   statement 
published  in  The  Meview  of  Reviews  for 
June,  eleven  of  them  are  coal-miners; 
six  are  mechanics  employed  in  various 
metal  industries;  four  are  mill  hands; 
four  are  farm-laborers;  three  are  rail- 
way   employees;    there    is    a    barge- 
builder,   a    bootmaker,   a   stonemason, 
several    printers'    employees,    and    a 
maker  of  watch-cases.      In  men  thus 
occupied    we   have    the    bulk    of    the 
party,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  occupations 
such   as   these  that  they   make   their 
claims  to  represent  labor  directly. 
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Labor,    then,    translated    from    ab- 
stract into  concrete  terms,  means  that 
section  of  the  population  whose  one 
distinguishing  characteristic  consists  in 
this— that  its  members  individually  de- 
vote   to    individual    industrial    tasks 
those  manual  and   muscular  energies 
which  such  tasks  demand,  and  in  re- 
spect of  which  all  normal  men  are,  ap- 
proximately at  least,  equal.    Members 
of  this  class  may  have  other  faculties 
also,  as,  indeed,  of  course,  they  have; 
but,  in  so  far  as  such   faculties   are 
those  which  are  possessed  and  exer- 
cised  by   the    human   race   generally, 
these  faculties  are  in  no  way  distinc- 
tive of  the  laboring  class  as  such.  They 
belong  to  its  members  as  representa- 
tives, not  of  labor,  but  of  humanity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  membet^  of  the 
laboring  class,  as  many  doubtless  do, 
possess,  in  addition  to  the  average  fac- 
ulties of  labor,  faculties  of  other  kinds, 
which  are  above  the  average  and  ex- 
ceptional, such  men  represent  in  virtue 
of  these,  not  the  labor  which  makes 
the  whole  class  one,  but  some  kind  of 
superiority  which  separates  a  part  of 
that  class  from  the  rest  of  it.      Thus 


the  mining  population  in  Wales  enjoys 
the    reputation    of    possessing    excep- 
tional gifts  for  music;  but  the  miners 
who  have  been  sent  to  Parliament  by 
the  Welsh  mining  constituencies  lay  no 
claim  to  represent  the  distinctive  inter- 
ests of  musicians.    If  labor  stands  for 
anything  distinctive   of   any    compre- 
hensive class,  and  if  the  Labor  mem- 
bers represent  this  class  in  any  dis- 
tinctive sense,  the  word  labor,  as  used 
in  current  political  discussion,  means 
the  application  of  ordinary  hands  and 
muscles  to  tasks  of  the  kind  Just  indi- 
cated—such   as    the   extraction    of    so 
much  coal,  the  hammering  of  so  many 
rivets,  the  setting  up  of  so  much  type, 
or  the  ploughing  of  so  many  furrows. 
It  is  only  by  using  the  word  labor  in 
this  specific  sense  that  such  phrases 
as  **the  Labor  members,"  "the  Labor 
party,"   or  **the  cause  of  labor"   can 
have  any  specific  meaning.     And  such 
is  the  sense,  though  for  the  most  part 
not  consciously  defined,  which   is  ac- 
tually attributed  to  the  word  In  the  po- 
litical discussion  of  to-day,  both  by  the 
public    generally    and    by    the    Labor 
members  themselves. 


II. 


IlXUSlOMB  OF  LaBOB  AS  TO  THE 

What,  then,  is  the  real  significance  of 
the  rise  of  the  Labor  party?    Within 
what  limits  does  it  stand  for  a  legiti- 
mate political   force,   with   reasonable 
and   practicable   ends?    And   how   far 
do  its  own  ambitions  and  the  fears  of 
those  who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  it, 
He  beyond  the  region  of  what  Is  Inhe- 
rently possible?      We    shall  find  that 
for  a  party  representing  the  Interests 
of  labor  as  such,  there  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  legitimate  field  of  action;  but 
the  more  clearly  we  realize  what  the 
character   of   this    field    is,    the    more 
clearly  shall  we  realize  how  far  outside 
its  borders  the  aspirations  of  many  of 
the  Labor  members  lie,  and  how  much 


NATUBB  OF  ITS  OWN  ImPOBTAHOB 

smaller  is  the  efficient  force  at  the 
back  of  them,  than  they  themselves,  or 
than  those  who  fear  them,  suppose. 

The  intelligible  and  legitimate  func- 
tions which   may  conceivably  be  ful- 
filled by  a  party  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  laboring  as  distinct  from  all 
other  classes,  are  obvious  enou^,  as  a 
few  examples  will  show  us,  and  arise 
from  the  broad  fact  that  a  variety  of 
social  questions  really  do  concern  the 
laboring  classes  either  exclusively  or 
In  a  special  way.    Thus  the  fencing  of 
machinery  in  factories,  the  construction 
of  factories  with  due  regard  to  sanita- 
tion,   the   obligation   of   employers   to 
compensate  employees  injured  In  their 
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service,  the  limitation  of  the  normal 
labor  day,  the  recognition  of  such 
ri^ts  as  are  incident  to  collective  bar- 
gaining—all these  are  matters  which 
concern  the  laboring  classes  In  a  spe- 
cial and  direct  way  in  which  they  con- 
cern no  others.  There  is,  therefore,  in 
Parliament  a  legitimate  locus  standi 
for  a  party  which  distinguishes  itself 
from  all  other  parties  by  representing, 
as  distinguished  from  the  interests  of 
all  other  classes,  the  peculiar  interests 
of  the  classes  who  live  by  manual 
labor. 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  the  pres- 
ence in  Parliament  of  a  party  which 
differed  from  other  parties  only  in  this 
one  particular,  that  it  concerned  itself 
more  specially  than  they  with  matters 
of  the  kind  Just  indicated,  would  not  be 
in  itself  a  feature  in  our  political  life 
to  which,  on  general  grounds,  it  would 
be  possible  to  take  exception.  But  the 
claims  of  the  h&hoT  party,  and  the 
ideas  of  its  members  and  their  support- 
ers, are  far  from  being  limited  by  this 
sober  view  of  the  situation.  Mixed 
with  claims  and  ideas  which  will  gen- 
erally be  admitted  as  reasonable  are 
others  of  a  more  ambitious  and  also 
of  a  more  disputable  character.  Thus, 
with  the  idea  that  the  special  interests 
of  labor  require  to  be  represented  by 
members  who  make  them  their  main 
concern  is  associated  the  idea  that  the 
members  who  represent  these  can  only 
do  so  adequately  if  they  are  themselves 
manual  laborers.  Again,  with  the  idea 
that  the  special  interests  of  labor  re- 
quire more  consideration  than  they 
have  generally  received  hitherto  Is  as- 
sociated the  idea  that  these  interests 
are  entitled  to  some  privileged  position 
—as  though  because  such  and  such  men 
belong  to  the  laboring  classes  acts 
should  be  legal  on  their  part  which  are 
not  legal  for  others.  The  vitality  of 
this  idea  has  been  illustrated  in  an  in- 
teresting way  by  the  demands  of  the 
I^bor  party  with  regard  to  the  right  of 


picketing.  They  and  their  friends  in 
the  Government  disguise  the  nature  of 
these  demands  under  the  plausible  doc- 
trine that  it  ought  not  to  be  illegal  for 
men  to  perform  any  act  collectively 
which  is  legal  for  each  singly;  and  one 
of  the  spokesmen  of  the  Government 
elicited  uproarious  applause  by  what 
was  supposed  to  be  an  absolutely  con- 
vincing illustration.  No  one,  he  said, 
would  maintain  that  an  upper  house- 
maid was  committing  an  illegal  act  if 
she  left  her  situation  on  the  ground 
that  she  did  not  like  the  butler. 
Would  any  one,  the  speaker  continued, 
be  foolish  enough  to  maintain  that 
what  was  legal  for  one  housemaid,  so 
long  as  she  acted  for  herself,  ought  to 
be  made  illegal  if  the  other  housemaids 
were  to  Join  with  her?  A  far  closer 
parallel  to  the  practice  of  picketing 
would  have  been  the  following.  It  is 
legal  for  any  one  member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  walk  by  himself  down  Parlia- 
ment Street;  it  is  also  legal  for  any 
two  to  walk  down  It  arm-in-arm;  but 
if  ten  members  were  to  walk  down  it 
linked  together,  swe^ing  the  pave- 
ment, and  thrusting  every  one  else  Into 
the  roadway,  such  a  corporate  act, 
were  it  not  illegal  already,  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  so  with  very  little  de- 
lay. The  hollowness  of  the  arguments 
put  forward  in  this  connection  by  the 
I^abor  party  and  their  friends  would 
have  been  plain  to  everybody— indeed, 
the  arguments  could  hardly  have  been 
used— if  it  had  not  been  for  the  under- 
lying idea  that  any  claim  advanced  in 
the  special  Interest  of  Labor  is  prima 
fade  a  Just  claim,  and  that  any  argu- 
ments supporting  it  must  for  that  rea- 
son be  sound. 

But  the  disputable  ideas  of  the  Labor 
party  do  not  end  here— with  the  idea 
that  the  interests  of  manual  labor  as 
such  have  a  right  to  preferential  treat- 
ment. T^ey  are  reinforced  by  one  of 
very  much  wider  scope.  This  is  that 
the  classes  whose  one  class  distinction 
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Is  that  they  live  by  labor  whilst  other 
classes  do  not,  ought  to  possess,  and 
will  possess  in  the  future,  a  prepon- 
derant control  over  the  entire  affairs  of 
the  nation.  The  ideal  Government 
which,  more  or  less  vaguely  conceived, 
the  Labor  party  have  In  view,  is,  in- 
deed, a  Government  consisting  of  la- 
boring men— -of  men  generically  distin- 
guished from  statesmen  of  all  other 
types  by  the  fact  that  their  normal  oc- 
cupation is  the  performance  of  manual 
tasks.  An  American  writer  has  re- 
cently illustrated  this  fact  by  solemnly 
observing,  with  a  mixture  of  alarm  and 
sympathy:  **The  Government  of  Great 
Britain  will,  at  no  distant  date,  be  ad- 


ministered exclusively  by  men  working 
with  their  hands." 

Ideals,  ambitions,  and  prophecies 
such  as  these,  though  they  may  seem 
absurd  to  some  and  dangerously  insane 
to  others,  cannot  profitably  be  dis- 
missed or  met  by  ridicule  or  by  cmde 
defiance.  However  false,  and  conse- 
quently dangerous,  they  may  be,  their 
significance,  great  or  small,  can  be 
pr(^erly  estimated  only  by  a  careful  and 
calm  examination  of  the  sources  trom 
which  they  spring.  This  examlnatioii 
will  bring  us  back  to  the  point  which  I 
set  out  with  elucidating— namely  the 
nature  and  scope  of  those  activities 
which  are  meant  by  the  term  "labor." 


III. 

ThB  DePBMDBNOB  of  LaBOB  on  AonVITIBS  OTHBB  THAN  ITS  OWK 


Labor  as  we  defined  it,  and  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  conceived  by  the  Labor 
members  themselves  and  illustrated  by 
their  own  occupations— namely,  manual 
labor,  of  a  more  or  less  ordinary  kind, 
as  applied  to  individual  tasks— has  two 
distinguishing  characteristics.  All  nor- 
mal human  beings  of  sufiSclent  age  are 
capable  of  it;  and  in  every  community 
it  must  be  exercised  by  all  or  by  a 
great  number,  as  the  primary  condition 
which  enables  such  a  community  to 
exist  The  whole  means  of  life,  then, 
in  a  certain  sense,  are  based  on  labor. 
If  we  put  the  bearing  and  the  rearing 
of  children  aside,  every  form  of  ac- 
tivity except  labor  may  be  absent,  and 
a  community  may  yet,  within  certain 
limits,  flourish;  but  if  labor  be  absent, 
the  community  must  cease  to  l>e;  and 
no  other  kinds  of  activity  are  able  to 
accomplish  anything.  Labor,  therefore, 
stands  for  the  majority  of  any  given 
population  in  the  first  place;  and  it 
stands,  in  the  second  place,  not  for  the 
majority  only,  but  for  a  majority  per- 
forming the  one  fundamental  function 
which  alone  is  universally  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  the  human  race. 


Hence,  by  a  process  of  thought  which 
is  very  simple  and  intelligible,  the  Idea 
has  arisen  that,  in  all  conditions  of  so- 
ciety (even  those  in  which  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  has  been  most  highly  de- 
veloped), labor  and  the  laboring  classes 
represent,  if  not  all,  yet  nearly  all,  <^ 
the  human  activities  to  which  the 
wealth  of  the  community  is  due.  Other 
classes  may  possibly  add  something  to 
the  result;  but  the  eflElciency  of  these 
depends  on  the  class  that  labors.  The 
efficiency  of  the  class  that  labors  does 
not  d^end  on  these. 

Now,  as  applied  to  certain  conditions 
of  society,  this  conception  of  labor 
would  theoretically  be  true  enougjb. 
Where  all  productive  processes  are  car- 
ried on  by  individuals,  either  working 
singly  or  else  In  very  small  groups  (as 
still  happens  in  savage  or  semi-savage 
communities),  the  total  product  de- 
pends on  the  industrial  efficiency  of  in- 
dividuals, and  bears  a  direct  pr(^>ortion 
to  it  Even  in  such  cases,  however, 
this,  as  history  shows  us,  has  been 
true  in  an  abstract  rather  than  in  a 
concrete  sense.  If  all  the  members 
of  one  tribe  had  devoted   themselves 
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to  industry,  whilst  half  the  members 
of  a  neighboring  tribe  devoted  them- 
•elves  to  the  art  of  fighting,  the  former 
would  in  theory  have  twice  as  much 
wealth  as  the  latter;  but  in  practice  the 
latter  would  undoubtedly  have  seized 
on  the  wealth  of  the  former.     Labor, 
therefore,  In  relation  to  actual  social 
life,  has,  even  in  cases  where  theoreti- 
cally  its   importance  is  greatest,   not 
possessed    the    exclusive    importance 
which   certain   thinkers   assign   to   it 
But  waiving  such  considerations  with 
regard  to  military  efficiency,  which  I 
have  used  only  as  a  passing  illustra- 
tion, let  me  go  on  to  observe  that,  in 
«xact  proportion  as  labor  is,  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense,  the  main  factor  in  pro- 
duction, it  is  inefficient,  and  the  prod- 
uct is  small;  whilst  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  a  subordinate  factor,  tl^oug^ 
It  can  never  cease  to  be  a  necessary 
<me,  the  productive  power  of  the  com- 
munity, as  a  whole,  increases.    Manual 
labor,  in  short,  as  related  to  the  facts 
of  progress,  is  simply  the  productive 
unit,    which    is    multiplied    by    other 
forces;  and  these  other  forces  consist 
of  the  various  faculties  and  activities 
by  which  manual  labor  is  directed  and 
co-ordinated.      In  other  words,  labor, 
as  such,  is  essentially  non-progressive. 
The  extreme^  of  manual  skill,  as  de- 
voted to  individual  tasks,  were  reached 
very  early  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  savage  tribes 
to-day.    The  relation   of  labor  to  the 
causes  of  industrial  progress  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  comparison  between  a 
geographical     treatise     written     and 
printed  to-day,   and  one   written  and 
printed,  let  us  say,  in  the  time  of  Al- 
dus.    The  former  would,  of  course,  as 
compared  with  the  latter,  represent  an 
immense     advance     in     geographical 
knowledge,  and  this  enlarged  knowl- 
edge   would    be   conveyed    to    us    by 
means  of  the  printed  characters.    But 
so  far  as  these  characters  themselves 
were    concerned,    the   compositors    of 


Aldus  would  have  done  their  work  as 
well  as  the  compositors  of  to-day.    The 
modem  treatise  would  be  superior  to 
the  old  one,   because  the  movements 
of  the  compositors'    hands   had   been 
made  in  accordance  with  a  new  set  of 
instructions  given,  through  his  manu- 
script, by  a  man  in  possession  of  new 
knowledge.     The  work  of  the  composi- 
tors may  stand  for  the  non-progressive 
efficiency  of  labor.     The  superiority  of 
the  new  treatise  to  the  old  one  may 
stand   for   the  progressive   forces   by 
which  manual  labor  is  directed.     The 
same  thing  holds  good  of  all  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  in  man- 
ufacturing machinery,  in  applied  chem- 
istry, in  locomotion,  the  transmission 
of  news,  and  so  forth.     Progress  in  all 
these  cases  has  resulted  not  from  any 
new  dexterity  on  the  part  of  manual  la- 
borers, but  from  new  directions  being 
imposed  on  the  movements  of  innumer- 
able hands,   whose  strength  and  pre- 
cision to-day  are  no  more  than  they 
were  yesterday.    And  to  this  progres- 
sive work   of  directing  each   pair  of 
hands  singly  must  be  added  the  work 
of  co-ordinating  the  operations  of  in- 
numerable  pairs,    so   that   they    may 
eventuate  in  some  one  result 

Now,  such  being  the  case,  as  all  in- 
dustrial history  shows  us,  whilst  the 
faculties  involved  in  labor  are,  to  speak 
broadly,  common  to  the  human  race, 
the  faculties  involved  in  the  progres- 
sive direction  of  labor  develop  them- 
selves in  a  minority  only,  and  the  high- 
est of  these,  the  most  important  and 
the  most  far-reaching  in  their  effects, 
develop  themselves  only  in  a  minority 
that  is  very  smaU.  The  progress  of 
industry,  for  example,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  has  pointed  out,  is  largely 
based  on  mathematics  ofi  an  abstruse 
kind,  which,  as  our  university  examina- 
tions show,  only  a  few  of  those  most 
favorably  circumstanced  can  master. 
No  doubt  to  an  eye  that  does  not  pierce 
below  the  surface  of  things,  the  build- 
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ing  of  an  Atlantic  liner  and  the  navi- 
gating of  it  between  England  and 
America  seem  to  be  entirely  the  work 
of  manual  labor—of  such  labor  as  the 
L#abor  members  claim  to  represent  in 
their  own  persons;  but  it  requires  the 
exertion  of  very  little  Intelligence  to 
see  that  such  labor  is  merely  the  tool 
of  other  faculties  that  lie  behind  it— 
the  faculties  of  the  mathematician,  the 
astronomer,  the  chemist,  the  master  of 
applied  science,  of  the  great  industrial 
organizer,  which  are  in  their  highest 
and  most  efficient  developments  not 
foiiud  in  one  man  out  of  a  thousand. 

It  is  needless  and  impossible  here  to 
elaborate  this  fact  farther.  It  is 
enough  to  say  briefly  that  the  faculties 
which  make  labor  progressively  effi- 
cient, which  maintain  its  Increased  effi- 
ciencies and  alone  prevent  them  from 
disappearing,  are  not  only  incompara- 
bly rarer  than  manual  labor  itself,  but 
differ  from  it  essentially  in  this  funda- 
mental particular— that  whereas  man- 
ual labor,  as  such,  is  the  work  of  the 
single  laborer  engaged  on  a  single  task, 
the  directing  faculties  operate  simulta- 
neously on  an  indefinite  number  of  la- 
borers, making  to  each  a  loan  of  the 
same  kind  of  added   efficiency. 

The  result  is  that  those  classes  or 
persons,  in  whom  the  directing  and 
organizing  faculties  are  most  success- 
fully embodied,  contribute  an  element 
to  the  productive  power  of  a  country 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  number, 
which,  compared  with  that  of  the  la- 
borers. Is,  as  I  have  said,  small.  How, 
then,  as  social  forces,  do  these  two 
classes  stand  related?  If  we  suppose 
them,  in  preparation  for  some  act  of 
formal  antagonism,  to  be  estimating 
the  strength  of  their  respective  posi- 
tions, the  following  assertions  on  either 
^ide  will  express  the  true  nature  of  the 
situation.  Labor  will  be  able  to  say 
for  itself:  "I  am  the  prime  essential.  I 
can  exist  in  the  absence  of  directing 
talent     I  did  so  for  thousands  of  years 


before  directing  talent  arose.  But  di- 
recting talent  is  powerless  without 
m€."  On  the  other  hand,  the  directing 
classes  will  be  able  to  say  to  the  labor- 
ing: '*You  may  paralyze  us,  but  yon 
will  not  be  emancipating  yourselves. 
We  do  not  make  you  toll.  What 
makes  you  toil  is  Nature.  We  find 
the  majority  of  mankind  laboring  with 
its  hands  and  muscles  owing  to  the 
same  compulsion  that  makes  the  earth 
rotate  and  rivers  flow  downwards  to 
the  sea.  You  will  have  to  labor, 
whether  we  direct  you  or  no;  but  if  we 
do  not  direct  you,  you  will  only  have 
to  work  the  harder.  In  some  countries, 
no  doubt,  you  could  continue,  on  these 
terms,  to  exist;  but  in  thickly  peopled 
countries  such  as  England  even  exist- 
ence would  be  Impossible  for  some- 
thing like  two-thirds  of  you.  If,  when 
you  talk  about  the  interests  of  labor, 
what  you  have  in  view  is  a  gradual 
amelioration  of  the  general  conditions 
of  toil,  and  an  increase  in  your  own 
share  of  those  material  goods  which 
constitute  the  results  of  the  general  In- 
dustrial process,  you  can  hope  for  this 
only  through  co-operation  of  the  direct- 
ing classes,  on  whose  activity  the  pro- 
gressive efficiency  of  the  industrial 
process  depends." 

In  80  far,  then,  as  the  Labor  party 
of  to-day  really  does  what  It  purports 
to  do— in  so  far  as  It  represents  the 
Interests  of  labor  as  distinct  from  other 
interests,  and  opposed  to  them,  it  r^re- 
sents  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
those  interests  and  activities  which  are 
essential  to  its  own  welfare. 

To  this  It  Is  possible  tliat  the  apolo- 
gists of  labor  may  answer,  ''We  do  not 
ignore  or  underrate  the  Importance  of 
the  directing  and  organizing  talents; 
but  we  claim  that,  amongst  our  ranks, 
we  possess  these  talents  ourselves." 
Now,  such  an  argument.  If  seriously 
put  forward,  is,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently, a  complete  abandonment  of  the 
labor  position,  as  at  present  popularly 
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understood.    It  deserves,   tiowever,   to     have  thus  far  said  has  been  leading 
be  carefully  considered;  and  all  that  I     up  to  it 


IV. 
Who  dobs  thb  Labob  Pabtt  of  To-day  Rballt  Bbpbesbnt  ? 


Spinoza  was  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est thinkers.    He  was  also  a  manual 
laborer,  whose  occupation  was  grinding 
lenses.    Rousseau  was  a  thinker  who, 
In  a  sense,  waB  more  influential  than 
Spinoza.    For  a  time  he  was  a  manual 
laborer  who  lived  by  copying  music. 
But  no  one  would  say  that  Spinoza,  in 
his  doctrines  as  to  God  and  substance, 
•or  even  that  Rousseau,  in  his  theory 
of  the  origin   of  society,  represented 
manual  labor  as  embodied  in  opticians 
or  copyists.    The  fact  that  they  hap- 
i)ened  to  be  manual  laborers  was  an  ac- 
cident; and  their  influence  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  practice  of  their  respec- 
tive trades.      In  tl^e  same  way  it  is 
possible,  and   indeed  highly  probable, 
that  amongst  the  laboring  classes  of 
this  country  to-day  there  may  be  all 
kinds  of  exceptional  talent  maturing 
themselves  which  will  make  their  pos- 
.sessors  influential  in  other  ways  than 
that  of  labor.    But  in  whatever  cases 
.such  a  development  takes  place,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  takes  place,  the  men  who 
acquire  influence  of  the  kinds  in  ques- 
tion cease  in  any  direct  sense  to  repre- 
sent ordinary  labor,  and  represent  in- 
. stead  one  or  more  of  the  exceptional 
qualities,  such  as  intellect,  sagacity,  im- 
agination, strength  of  will,  or  knowl- 
edge, to  which  the  influence  of  all  in- 
fluential men  has  been  due,  from  the 
Ceesars,  the  Napoleons,  the  Platos,  the 
cShakespeares,  and  the  Newtons  down- 
wards.   Our  Labor  members,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  men  with  any  special  apti- 
tudes for  politics,  may  indeed  give  ex- 
pression to  the  desires  of  the  laboring 
-classes;  but  they  do  not,  in  virtue  of 
l>eing  manual  laborers  themselves,  rep- 
resent average  labor  in  any  more  direct 
way  than   Lord  Shaftesbury  did  two 


generations  since.  Their  special  qua  11- 
flcations  as  legislators  arise  from  their 
possession  of  qualities  in  which  they 
differ  from  the  ordinary  workman,  not 
from  those  in  which  they  resemble  him. 
Let  us,  then,  ask  what,  so  far  as  we 
are  in  a  position  to  Judge,  the  special 
qualities  are  with  which  the  present 
Labor  representatives  are  equipped  for 
their  work  as  legislators?  And  we 
may  ask  this  question  in  no  offensive 
spirit,  because  the  only  fact  on  which 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  is 
not  positive  or  personal,  but  purely 
general  and  negative. 

Let  us  assume  that  these  representa- 
tives are  men  as  amply  endowed  as  are 
capable  politicians  of  any  other  class, 
with  those  general  political  talents 
which  deserve  and  command  distinc- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  many  of  them 
are  in  this  way  really  exceptional. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  higher  gifts 
of  intellect  and  talent  represented  by 
them,  there  are  certain  talents  and  ca- 
pacities intimately  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  laboring,  as  of  all  other 
classes,  in  which  they  are,  one  and  all 
of  them,  conspicuously  and  almost 
avowedly  deflcient  In  addition  to  be- 
ing, as  we  assume  them  to  be,  men  of 
exceptional  talents  generally,  they  are 
doubtless  in  their  own  trades  capable 
and  honest  laborers;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain faculties  to  which  no  one  of  them 
makes  the  slightest  claim,  and  of 
which  no  one  of  them,  so  far  as  we  can 
Judge,  possesses  even  the  germ;  and 
these  are  those  faculties  of  direction, 
of  industrial  organization,  and  of  enter- 
prise on  which  the  whole  efficiency  of 
labor  in  a  society  such  as  ours  depends. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  speaking  at 
random.      I  have  referred  already  to 
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an  account  of  the  Labor  members,  pub- 
lished in  The  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
compiled  from  information  furnished 
by  the  Labor  members  themselves.  In 
this  very  illuminating  document  they 
mention  the  more  important  of  the 
books  which  have  appealed  to  them 
and  influenced  their  lives,  guiding  their 
thoughts  and  energies  into  the  channels 
most  congenial  to  their  characters. 
The  more  noticeable  of  these  books 
may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
first  comprising  works  which  belong 
to  general  literature,  historical,  and 
imaginative;  the  second  comprising 
works  which  represent  political  and  so- 
cial sentiment;  the  third  comprising 
works  which  deal  with  political  and  so- 
cial questions  scientifically.  Those 
comprised  in  the  first  section  are  clas- 
sics with  all  educated  readers,  such  as 
the  Bible,  Bunyan,  Gibbon,  Macaulay, 
Shakespeare,  Pope,  Dickens,  Scott,  and 
Lytton.  Those  comprised  in  the  second 
section— the  section  of  social  and  po- 
litical sentiment— consist  almost  exclu- 
sively of  certain  works  by  Garlyle  and 
Ruskin.  Of  those  comprised  in  the 
third  section— the  section  of  social  and 
political  science— a  few  are  the  works 
of  extreme  socialists,  such  as  Marx; 
but  those  which  have  most  readers  are 
the  works  of  Henry  George  and  Mill. 
Out  of  the  hundred  most  important 
books  mentioned  by  forty-three  Labor 
members  as  influencing  them,  nearly 
four-flfths  consist,  in  addition  to  the 
Bible,  of  certain  works  by  the  follow- 
ing seven  writers,  which  I  give  In  the 
order  of  their  popularity.  Ruskin, 
Carlyle,  Dickens,  Henry  George,  Scott, 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  Bunyan.  Special  men- 
tion is  made  of  Ruskin  by  fourteen  of 
the  Labor  members,  of  Carlyle  by 
twelve,  of  Dici^ens  by  ten,  of  Henry 
George  by  ten,  of  Scott  by  seven,  of 
J.  S.  Mill  by  seven,  and  of  Bunyan  by 
six.  Special  prominence  is  given  to  the 
Bible  by  ten. 
Now,   we   may   pause   here   to   note 


briefly  in  passing  that  of  these  writers,, 
to  whom  the  "direct"  representatives- 
of    labor    tell    us    that    they  owe    so 
much,    no    <me,    with    the    exertion 
of  Bunyan,  was  in  any  sense  a  repre- 
sentative   of    manual    labor    himself. 
Carlyle    was    the    son    of    a    laborer. 
Dickens  perhaps  during  one  period  or 
his   youth   might   have   been   claimed 
by  the  laboring  classes  as  one  of  their 
own  number.     But  Dickens  and  Car- 
lyle became  influentlai  and  famous  by 
exchanging  the  activities  of  labor  for 
activities  of  another  kind.     The  quail- 
ties  which  have  endeared  Scott  to  read- 
ers of  all  classes  are  distinctively  the 
qualities  of  the  noblest  type  of  coun- 
try   gentleman.    Ruskln's   personal    or- 
direct  connection  with  labor  was  lim- 
ited to  his  attempts,  for  a  year  or  so,, 
to  break  a  few  stones  near  Oxfords 
The  moral  of  all  this  is— and  it  is  here- 
pointed  by  the  Labor  members  them- 
selves—that the  special  kind  of  activity^ 
represented  by  the  laboring  classes  re- 
quires for  their  own  sake  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  activities  of  other 
classes,  numerically  small  and  exerting- 
themselves  in  a  different  way. 

But  the  fact  to  which  I  mainly  desire 
to  call  the  reader's  attention  is  one  far 
more  precise  than  this.  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  books  by  which  the  Labor 
members  have  been  chiefly  influenced 
are  not  the  books  of  men  who  were 
themselves  laborers.  It  Is  the  fact 
that  of  all  these  books,  no  single  one 
has  any  bearinff  whatsoever  on  the  practi- 
cal processes  of  production.  None  gives 
a  single  hint  available  by  any  human 
being  as  to  how  so  much  labor,  when 
directed  by  the  productive  intel- 
lect, may  be  enabled  to  produce  more 
than  it  does  at  present,  or  how  new 
openings  may  be  found  for  it  when  at 
present  it  is  involuntarily  idle.  One 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  Labor  mem- 
bers Is  to  secure  for  the  manual  la- 
borer an  increasing  abundance  of  the 
products  of  the  national  industry;  but 
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bow  the  productivity  of  this  industry 
is  to  be  increased,  bow  it  is  to  be  even 
maintained,  and  readapted  to  con- 
stantly cbanging  circumstances—bere 
is  a  class  of  questions  on  wbicb  tbe 
writers  wbo  bave  Influenced  tbe  Labor 
members  do  not  condescend  to  toucb. 
And  yet  for  tbe  laborers,  more  tban  for 
any  otber  class,  tbese  are  tbe  questions 
wbicb  practically  underlie  everytbing. 
Tbe  processes  by  wbicb  tbe  few  loaves 
and  flsbes  are  to  be  multiplied  must 
precede  ail  disputes  as  to  tbe  manner 
in  wbicb  tbey  are  to  be  dealt  out  to  tbe 
multitude. 

Let  me  illustrate  tbis  by  a  case  wbicb 
accords  witb  actual  fact  In  a  town 
or  district  in  tbis  country,  once  tbe 
seat  of  tbe  silk  industry,  tbe  silk  mills 
are  gradually  closed,  and  tbe  owners 
ruined,  in  consequence  of  foreign  com- 
petition. Labor  loses  wbat  bas  long 
been  its  cbief  employment,  and  distress 
amongst  tbe  operatives  at  last  becomes 
widespread,  acute,  and  notorious. 
Members  of  tbe  Labor  party,  doubtless 
witb  tbe  best  intentions,  visit  tbe  nelgb- 
borbood,  expatiate  on  tbe  prevalent  suf- 
fering, preacb  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  mini- 
mum wage,  tbe  duty  of  tbe  State  to 
provide  work  wbere  tbere  is  no  normal 
demand  for  it,  and  advocate  at  a  series 
of  meetings  extending  over  many 
montbs  tbe  application  of  tbis  or  tbat 
political  remedy.  Meanwbile  a  body 
of  men,  making  no  appeals  to  pbilan- 
thropy,  bave  been  elaborating  in  pri- 
vate, some  new  species  of  implement, 
sucb  as  tbe  bicycle  or  tbe  motor-car, 
and  in  consequence  of  tbeir  efforts  new 
industries  develop  tbemselves.  Bicycle 
factories  and  motor-car  factories  take 
tbe  place  of  silk  mills,  and  tbe  means 
of  earning  wages  become  more  ample 
tban  ever.  Wbicb  of  tbese  sets  of  men 
—tbe  representatives  of  labor,  wbo 
merely  advocate  new  metbods  of  dis- 
tributing diminisbing  products,  or  tbe 
directors  of  labor,  wbo  organize  tbe 
means  by  wbicb  production  is  relnvlg- 


orated  and  increased,  do  most  in  re- 
pairing a  catastropbe  of  tbe  kind  in 
question?  It  is  quite  conceivable  tbat 
tbere  may  be  room  for  tbe  efforts  of 
botb;  but  it  is  evident  tbat  tbe  latter 
do  a  work  far  more  fundamental  tban 
tbe  former.  In  one  part  of  tbis  coun- 
try, tbere  are,  or  were  not  so  many 
years  ago,  two  adjacent  iron-works. 
Tbe  managers  of  tbe  one  were  foremost 
in  introducing  tbe  Bessemer  process. 
Tbe  managers  of  tbe  otber  neglected  it 
Tbe  former  business  bas  continued  to 
provide  employment  and  subsistence 
for  a  growing  number  of  laborers. 
Hie  employment  provided  by  tbe  latter 
continued  steadily  to  decline. 

Wbat  is  it  primarily  tbat  provides 
bread  for  a  constantly  increasing  popu- 
lation? It  is  not  tbe  sentiments  and 
aspirations,  bowever  beneficent  in  some 
ways,  tbat  emanate  from  men  influ- 
enced by  tbe  Carlyles  and  tbe  Buskins. 
It  is  tbe  brains  of  men  like  Bessemer, 
and  of  otber  men  wbo  know  tbe  value 
of  tbem.  Wbat  made  tbe  Bnglisb  iron 
trade  tbat  wtiicb  it  is  to-day?  Not 
tbe  men  wbo  pre-occupy  tbemselves 
witb  tbe  ideal  claims  of  labor,  but  tbe 
men  wbose  nigbts  and  days  were  occu- 
pied witb  brooding  over  tbe  speciflc 
metbods  by  wbicb  tbe  productivity  and 
tbe  products  of  labor  migbt  be  ampli- 
fied and  improved. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  tbe  bistory  of  industrial  progress 
—of  tbe  process  on  wbicb  primarily  tbe 
future  of  tbe  laboring  class  depends— 
to  compare  tbe  cbaracters  and  tbe  fac- 
ulties of  tbese  two  industrial  types. 
Wbilst  one  man,  resembling  tbe  Labor 
members  of  to-day  (according  to  tbeir 
own  account  of  tbemselves),  is  occupied 
witb  denouncing  tbe  wrongs  and  ad- 
vancing tbe  claims  of  labor,  tbe  otber, 
like  an  Arkwrigbt,  a  Watt,  a  Bessemer, 
or  an  Edison,  is  occupied  witb  watcb- 
Ing  tbe  action  and  powers  of  steam,  or 
electricity,  or  tbe  bebavior  of  metals 
under  tbis  or  tbat  treatment,  or  is  med- 
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itating  on  how  some  by-product,  long 
wasted,  may  be  utilized,  on  how  some 
commodity,  hitherto  expensive,  may  be 
cheapened,  or  on  how  some  want,  long 
vaguely  felt,  may  be  satisfied  by  di- 
recting labor  along  hitherto  untried 
courses. 

Human  nature  is  complex.  The  so- 
cial and  industrial  process  is  complex: 
and  in  that  complex  organism,  society, 
there  Is  room  for  many  kinds  of  effort. 
As  the  industrial  process  of  the  nation 
advances,  maintains,  and  readapts  it- 
self, circumstances  will  always  arise  In 
which  the  social  interests  of  labor  will 
require  to  be  reconsidered  and  safe- 
guarded; and  there  will  thus  always  be 
a  place  for  those  who  give  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  labor  their  special  sympathy 
and  attention.  With  the  increase  of 
wealth,  there  will  also  be  always  an 
increase  in  the  amount  which  labor, 
though  it  has  not  produced  it,  will  have 
the  power,  and  therefore  the  practical 
right,  to  claim.  Many  of  the  directors 
of  labor  have  recognized  this,  and  have 
been  foremost  in  their  endeavors  to  for- 
ward the  welfare  of  those  employed  by 
them;  but  all  classes,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  have,  like  all  bargainers,  as  all 
history  shows  us,  a  tendency  to  undue 
prejudice  in  favor  of  their  own  posi- 
tion. The  directors  of  labor  are  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule;  and  there  will  al- 
ways be  room  for  representatives 
through  whom  labor  Itself  will  be  able 
to  ventilate  and  give  weight  to  its  own 
claims.  That  a  certain  amount  of  bit- 
terness should  from  time  to  time  arise 
when  different  classes  thus  confront 
each  other  as  bargainers  is  most  prob- 
ably inevitable.  What  we  may  hope 
for,  and  work  for,  is  the  reduction  of 
this  bitterness  to  a  minimum;  and  the 
primary  condition  essential  to  this  end 
is  that  each  party  should  recognize  the 
legitimate  position  of  the  other.  The 
directors  of  labor  should  not  treat  labor 
as  a  rebel;  nor  should  labor  treat  the 
directors  of  labor  as  plunderers. 


The  only  danger,  so  far  as  labor  is 
concerned,  is  that  it  should  overesti- 
mate its  political  powers,  not  that  it 
should  use  them.  Superficially  consid- 
ered, its  powers  may  seem  overwhelm- 
ing; but,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  not 
so.  They  may  be  so  for  short  periods, 
but  for  short  periods  only;  and,  during 
those  short  periods,  what  sort  of  pow- 
ers are  they?  The  powers  of  multi- 
tudes whose  sole  principle  of  solidarity 
consists  in  the  fact  that  tiiey  all  work 
with  their  hands,  are  purely  obstructive 
or  destructive.  The  typical  weapon 
of  labor  as  such  is  the  strike;  but  no 
general  strike  can  be  more  than  a  pass- 
ing episode.  Men  may  refuse  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  this  or  that  em- 
ployer; but  behind  the  employer  stands 
the  real  taskmaster,  which  is  Nature. 
Sooner  or  later  Nature  drives  them 
back  to  toll;  and  meanwhile,  if  the 
strike  has  been  sufficiently  widespread 
and  prolonged,  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding dislocation  of  the  machinery 
on  which  the  efficacy  of  toil  depends. 
Again,  another  of  the  typical  powers  of 
labor  when  massed  together  for  pur- 
poses of  political  self-assertion  Is  the 
direct  power  of  destruction.  Any  knot 
of  "loud-mouthed  ragamuffins"  (as  Mr. 
Kelr  Hardie  calls  all  of  his  own  class 
who  disagree  with  him)  could  wreck 
the  Forth  Bridge,  bum  the  British  Mu- 
seum, turn  the  Elgin  Marbles  into  lime, 
and  all  the  pictures  In  the  National 
Gallery  into  tinder;  but  not  even  the 
animal  life  of  man,  still  less  any  rudi- 
ment of  comfort  or  civilization,  can  be 
brought  into  being  by  labor  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  power  as  this.  What 
politicians  of  a  certain  type  are  always 
in  danger  of  forgetting  is  that  the  de- 
structive or  obstructive  powers  of  a 
mere  .multitude  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  any  powers  that  are 
constructive;  and  it  is  through  the  con- 
structive powers  that  all  men  alike  live. 
It  is  only  through  constructive  powers 
of  the  highest  and  most  elaborate  kind, 
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unremittingly  exercised,  that  pecula- 
tions enjoy  any  of  the  comforts  and 
other  advantages  of  civilization,  or  that 
in  thickly  populated  countries,  such  as 
our  own,  they  are  able  to  live  at  alL 
To  adapt;  a  line  of  Mr.  Kipling's,  we 
may  say  with  profound  truth,  "Little 
they  know  of  labor,  who  only  labor 
know." 

The  only  general  criticisms  of  an  ad- 
verse kind  that  can  be  called  for  by 
the  Labor  party  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, are  that  its  members  are  too 
apt  to  forget  the  above  fundamental 
fact,  and  to  attribute  to  labor  as  such 
greater  powers  and  importance  than  it 
possesses  in  a  complex  civilization  such 
as  our  own;  and  farther,  that  its  mem- 
bers, in  proportion  to  the  exceptional 
character  of  their  abilities,  fail  to  repre- 
sent average  labor  directly,  and  repre- 
sent it  only  in  that  indirect  way  in 
which  it  might  be  represented  by  any 
statesmen  of  equal  ability,  no  matter 
what  their  class.  The  fact,  however, 
remains,  that  the  claims  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  do  require,  in  a  complex  so- 
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ciety  such  as  ours,  not  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sentiment,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  dispassionate  statesmanship,  a 
constant  and  expert  attention  directed 
specially  to  themselves;  and  that  the 
best  way  of  insuring  the  nation  against 
demands  on  the  part  of  labor  that  are 
unreasonable,  is  to  satisfy,  and  if 
possible,  to  anticipate,  those  that  are 
Just  and  reasonable.  To  satisfy  or  an- 
ticipate these  may  well  tax  the  powers 
of  the  most  gifted  politicians  and  ad- 
ministrators. The  interests  of  labor, 
as  distinct  from  the  interests  of  other 
classes,  deserve,  on  all  grounds,  the 
services  of  such  men  as  these;  but 
labor,  as  understood  and  represented  by 
our  present  Labor  members,  must 
learn  that  it  represents  only  one  force 
out  of  many,  on  which  the  welfare  of 
the  poorest,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
richest,  is  dependent;  and  that  if  its 
claims  exceed  that  which  the  underly- 
ing facts  of  society  warrant,  it  will  in 
the  long  run  be  worsted  by  forces 
which  in  the  long  run  are  greater  than 
its  own. 

IF.  H.  Mallock\ 


THE  LAYING  WASTE  OF  PLEASANT  PLACES 


A  most  important  character  in  the 
fairy-tales  that  passed  for  history  in 
the  childhood  of  the  world  was  the 
dragon— a  scaly  beast  with  poisonous 
breath  and  flaming  eyes,  whose  favor- 
ite food  was  a  king's  daughter. 
Thou^  the  circumstances  of  his  final 
slaying  varied  from  the  bold  attack 
of  England's  patron  saint  to  the  subter- 
fuges of  more  wily  knights,  yet  the 
same  record  is  invariably  found  written 
against  his  name— "he  laid  waste  the 
country  round,  so  that  nothing  grew 
therein"— a  terrible  indictment  "Our 
pleasant  things  are  laid  waste,"  said 
Isaiah  of  old,  with  that  touch  of  the 
picturesque  that  helps  to  make  of  the 
Hebrew    prophets    such    very    human 


reading.  He  himself  knew  something 
of  the  ways  and  habits  of  these  winged 
beasts,  who  only  live  for  us  now  on 
minted  coin  or  in  heraldic  device,  but  it 
was  not  of  these  he  was  thinking  when 
he  made  this  particular  plaint  For 
the  waste-layers  in  his  day  were  men, 
and  the  pleasant  things  the  great  cities 
with  tbeir  outer  ring  of  gardens;  those 
wonderful  Eastern  gardens  of  sweet 
smells  that  haunt  our  imaginations 
with  their  brightness  of  color  and  gor- 
geous opulence  of  vegetation,  gardens 
he  must  have  known  well  and  loved 
much. 

We,  too,  have  our  waste-layers,  whom 
we  distinguish  by  a  variety  of  names- 
Boards  of  Works,  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
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inissJoners,  Urban  and  County  Coun- 
cils, Corporations,  Building  Societies, 
Boards  of  Management  for  great  es- 
tates. For,  after  all,  tbe  name  is  of 
but  little  moment;  the  chief  thing  is 
they  do  their  work,  and  do  it,  for  the 
most  part,  very  effectively,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  progressive  reformers  who 
think  the  new  order  of  such  Infinite  su- 
periority to  the  old  that  there  is  no 
need  either  for  protest  or  apology. 
Looked  at  dispassionately  and  summed 
up  briefly,  the  characteristic  of  this 
age  of  ours  is  destruction.  To  pull 
down,  cut  down,  root  up  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  waste-layer's  ambition,  and, 
ably  aided  by  builders  and  contractors, 
the  work  goes  on  silently  but  surely. 
A  number  of  foolish  theories  have 
caught  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  helped  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
things  not  only  undesirable,  but  (using 
the  word  In  its  highest  sense)  immoral, 
and  for  one  at  least  of  these  a  phrase 
must  be  accounted  responsible.  The 
English  are  not,  we  know,  an  imagina- 
tive race,  nor  do  their  ideals  ever  take 
spiritual  and  intangible  shape;  yet  a 
phrase—often  but  half  understood— can 
stir  them  to  action,  and  so  whoever 
first  spoke  of  the  **lung8  of  a  great 
city"  did  thereby  unwittingly  do  unto 
great  cities  grievous  harm. 

By  the  lungs  of  a  city  are  meant 
briefly  its  parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
that  serve  as  a  reminder  for  town-tired 
eyes  how  beautiful  nature  must  be  in 
the  far-away  country  where  she  is  free 
and  unfettered,  instead  of  being  clipped 
and  trimmed  into  a  highly  civilized 
dress  for  all  the  world  like  some 
painted  city  madam.  Yet  to  depreci- 
ate the  value  of  any  one  of  these  care- 
fully tended  open  spaces  would  be  not 
only  ungrateful  but  absurd;  unhappily 
the  tendency  among  us  is  not  to  under- 
rate but  rather  to  overrate  the  value  of 
our  public  playgrounds.  That  fatal 
phrase,  tbe  lungs  of  a  city,  has  been 
the  waste-layer's  excuse  for  the  whole- 


sale devastation  that  has  turned  our 
big  towns  into  deserts  of  brick  and 
stone— howling  wildernesses  where  no 
one  wishes  to  live,  but  from  which  we 
make  our  escape  as  quickly  as  the 
train  or  tramway  will  let  us.  These 
parks  where  tramps  may  sleep  and 
children  play  have  been  declared  by 
experts  to  be  the  salvation  of  cities— 
the  country  placed  as  though  by  magic 
in  the  midst  of  crowded  streets,  courts 
and  alleys,  and  It  is  assumed  that  these 
big  breathing-places  are  all-sufflcient 
for  the  needs  of  soiue  odd  millions  of 
people.  So  slowly,  silently,  the  pleas- 
ant places  are  being  laid  waste;  in 
other  words  the  little  gardens  are  dts- 
appearing  to  make  way  for  great 
blocks  of  tall  ugly  flats. 

The  ideal  city,  built  with  equal  re- 
gard for  health  and  beauty,  is  the  city 
of  low-roofed  houses,  each  with  a  gar- 
den at  its  back;  a  garden  no  matter 
how  small,  so  long  as  it  holds  a  plot  of 
green  grass  and  a  shady  tree.  Flow- 
ers, too,  if  you  will,  though  flowers 
can  be  had  in  other  ways,  as  in  win- 
dow boxes  or  pots,  and  they  will  grow, 
some  of  them,  very  nearly  as  well  in  a 
room  as  out  of  doors.  But  a  tree  and 
a  grass  plot  are  a  part  of  man's  birth- 
ri^t  and  his  especial  share  of  mother 
earth's  t>road  bosom,  and  he  should 
find  them  in  the  little  garden  that  is 
all  his  own.  In  the  front  of  a  house— 
with  a  gravel  walk  and  bed  of  gera- 
niums guarded  by  an  iron  gate,  so 
familiar  a  sight  in  newly-built  suburbs 
—a  garden  makes  but  little  for  either 
health  or  happiness,  for  there  is  here 
no  suggestion  of  either  solitude  or  se- 
clusion and  no  possible  pretence  of  be- 
ing in  the  country;  but  at  the  back  of 
a  house  a  garden  has  all  the  charm  of 
the  unexpected.  Outside  the  house 
may  look  very  much  like  its  near 
neighbors  in  the  dull  or  busy  street; 
once  inside,  the  garden  makes  its  pres- 
ence known.  Out  of  its  windows  the 
eye  can  rest  conti^Dtedly  An  somethins 
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.green  and  fresh;  creepers  hang  about 
the  high  walls,  and  the  coming  of 
.spring  is  felt  as  surely  here  as  in  happy 
valleys  or  on  the  sides  of  wooded  hills. 
The  little  garden  has  meant  much  in 
many  a  life;  children  have  played  in  it, 
lovers  have  walked  in  it,  old  folk  have 
dreamed  in  it:  the  actual  size  is  of 
but  little  consequence,  for  we  do  not 
need  the  Japanese  (accomplished  artists 
though  they  be  in  the  art  of  seeing 
much  in  little)  to  teach  us  that  we  may 
^nd  the  whole  round  world  in  a  little 
garden  as  easily  as  in  a  big  one. 

But  the  little  garden  in  the  city  will 
.soon  be  merely  a  memory.    It  is  not 
*only  in  London  that  the  builders  are 
busy  superintending  the  pulling  down 
of  picturesque  old  houses  and  the  fell- 
ing of  trees;  for  in  any  town  of  any 
jiize  the  fever  of  destruction  has  seized 
upon  the  local  authorities,  and  the  land 
is  being  eaten  up  by  bricks  and  mortar. 
Side  by  side  with  the  cry  for  the  build- 
ing of  garden  cities  comes  the  devasta- 
tion of  everything  that  once  went  to 
make  our  English  towns  beautiful,  and 
in  spite  of  the  excellent  work  done  by 
•certain    societies,    the   ruthless   havoc 
•continues.   The  most  notable  recent  ex- 
ample in  London  itself  is  to  be  seen  in 
•St  John's  Wood,  once  a  garden  city 
•of  exceptional  beauty  and  even  now 
not  without  charm.     The  railway  and 
the   Howard  de   Walden   estate   have 
Jaid  waste  these  pleasant  places,  and 
there  was  more  than  a  touch  of  irony 
:in  the  fact  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  speeches  were  being  made  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  memorial  to  the  late 
•Onslow  F(»d  in  Grove  Bnd  Road  in 
j>rai8e  of  the  beauty  of  the   artists' 
quarter,  not  a  stone's  throw  away  were 
being  destroyed  beautiful  old  gardens 
(in  whose  tall  trees  thrushes  and  black- 
birds   sang,    and   under   whose    walls 
lilies  and  roses  grew  in  luxuriant  love- 
liness) in  order  to  build  a  block  of  ar- 
itisans*  dwellings  in  a  oul  de  sac. 

It  may  be  reasonably  objected  that 


artisans  must  be  housed,  and  if  there 
is  no  room  for  them  in  a  city  that  is 
for  ever  enlarging  its  borders,  then,  at 
whatever  cost  and  sacrifice,  room  must 
be  made.  To  this  objection  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  one  will  make  de- 
mur, but  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  where  and  how 
the  sacrifice  should  be  made.  In  all 
our  large  towns  we  have  a  network  of 
poor,  mean,  congested  streets  for  which 
no  one  can  pretend  either  sentiment  or 
affection;  streets  that  degrade  rather 
than  beautify,  streets  it  would  be  a 
positive  kindness  to  demolish.  It  is  in 
these  congested  areas  that  the  new 
buildings  might  with  advantage  arise, 
in  all  their  ugliness  of  asphalt  court 
and  common  stairway  built  on  the  fa- 
miliar lines  to  which  the  architects  of 
even  more  highly  rented  dwellings 
have  by  this  time  so  well  accustomed 
us.  The  people  who  will  live  in  them 
are  not  likely  to  be  disquieted  by  the 
loss  of  their  old  homes,  for  they  will 
merely  be  exchanging  one  kind  of  ar- 
chitectural ugliness  for  another  and 
possibly  a  cleaner,  and  still  be  living  in 
their  old  environment— a  circumstance 
that  weighs  more  heavily  with  the  poor 
than  the  rich;  and  the  landlord  too 
should  be  well  content  (more  especially 
the  landlord  who  poses  on  a  platform 
as  a  philanthropist),  for  he  will  fill  his 
pockets  very  comfortably  by  the  trans- 
action. Each  room  will  have  its  price 
in  these  new  rabbit-warrens  as  it  did  in 
the  tumble-down  houses  on  whose  ruins 
they  are  built,  so  that  the  value  of  the 
ground  will  be  enormously  Increased 
by  each  additional  story  raised;  but 
while  the  workman  will  have  his  home 
and  the  landlord  his  rents,  the  pleasant 
places— the  spots  of  greenery  that  mark 
the  old  city  as  distinct  from  the  new- 
will  remain  undisturbed. 

It  must  be  matter  of  wonder  for 
many  thoughtful  people,  where  the  real 
advantages  are  to  be  found  under 
these  new  conditions  of  city  life?    Will 
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these    closely    packed    dwellings    be 
found  to  be  either  so  sanitary  or  so 
desirable    as    their    advocates    have 
claimed   them    to   be,   and    will   they 
eventually  help  us  to  solve  the  problem 
of  what  we  are  to  do  with  our  over- 
flowing population?     On  the  question 
of  sanitation,  a  layman  must  i>er force 
be  silent,  but  I  was  lately  shown  over 
a  monster  block  of  newly  finished  arti- 
sans* flats  by  the  clerk  of  the  works 
under  whose  able  direction  they  had 
grown  into  being.     As  we  stood  lean- 
ing over  the  railings  looking  down  into 
the  dark  well  of  the  common  stairway 
—deserted  now,  but  so  soon  to  be  filled 
with   teeming   life— he   said   suddenly, 
"I  wonder  when  people  will  get  tired 
of  these  huge  rabbit-warrens,  and  real- 
ize what  a  mistake  they  are  making. 
I    should    be   sorry   to   bring   up   any 
child  in  a  place  like  this!     Just  fancy 
what  it  will  be  when  it  is  packed  full, 
and  men  stand  here  after  a  long  day's 
work  looking  down  as  we  are  looking 
down,  and  the  smell  of  all  the  refuse 
comes  up  to  them  like  incense  on  a 
hot  summer  night!    Only  tiilnk  of  it! 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  if  the  people 
were  clean  there  would  be  no  smells; 
they   are  not  clean,   and   you   cannot 
make  them  clean.     And  the  rooms  are 
small  at  the  best,  and  the  children  will 
play   here   on   rainy    days    with    the  • 
women   hanging  round,   and   the   sun 
never  shines  into  one  half  of  the  rooms. 
It  cannot  be  helped.     If  you  have  to 
put  so  many  human  beings  in  a  cer- 
tain limit  of  space  at  a  certain  limit  of 
price,   it  is  no  use  to  trouble  about 
south  aspects.      It  is  done  for  philan- 
thropy, they  tell  me,  but,  all  the  same, 
the  landlord   means  to  make  it  pay. 
But  I  tell  you  now  what  will  come  one 
day  creeping  up  these  stairs— typhoid!" 
"Do  you  believe  people  ever  will  real- 
ize that  all  this  is  a  mistake?"  I  asked 
at  last 

*'They  must  one  of  these  days— they 
cannot  help  themselves.    The  cry  for 


garden  cities  is  in  Itself  a  healthy  sign,, 
but  what  puzzles  me  is  that  any  one- 
should  have  ever  wished  to  destroy 
such  a  garden  city  as  this  once  was  to- 
build  such  a  place  as  this.  I  admit 
the  overcrowding  under  the  old  system 
was  terrible,  but  we  are  applying  the 
wrong  sort  of  remedy." 

That  it  is  the  wrong  remedy  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt  as  that  we  shall, 
for  some  years  to  come  in  all  probabil- 
ity, continue  to  apply  it    Land  grows- 
more  valuable  every  day,  and,  human 
nature  being  what  is  it,  the  temptation 
to  pile  story  upon  story  and  make  a 
big  profit  out  of  each  is  too  strong  to 
be  resisted,  even  should  my  clerk  of 
the  works*  prophecy   come  true,   and 
typhoid  climb  with  silent  steps  up  the 
common     stairway.   The     great    con- 
tractors and  smaller  builders   hold  a 
vital  interest  in  the  question  as  well 
as  the  owners  of  the  land;  they  look 
upon    all    open    spaces    as    so    much 
wanton    waste,    and    crawl    over    the 
earth  like  a  plague  of  locusts  making- 
it  desolate  with  the  slime  of  their  mor- 
tar and  the  dust  of  their  bricks. 

It  is  possible,  though  by  no  means 
easy,  to  forgive  the  demolition  of  beau- 
tiful old  buildings  if  it  can  be  proved 
they  are  to  make  way  for  something 
that  shall  be  of  greater  use  to  a  greater 
number  of  people.  They  have  had 
their  day  and  served  their  purpose, 
and  though  it  is  hard  to  part  witb 
them,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  less  heart- 
breaking business  than  to  see  them 
subjected  to  the  humiliation  and  indig- 
nity of  (so-called)  restoration.  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  forgive  the  dragon  who 
swallows  up  fields  and  trees,  laying  the 
land  waste  so  that  nothing  grows 
thereon.  First  of  all  we  had  to  la- 
ment, with  Isaiah,  the  destruction  of 
our  cities  and  the  ring  of  gardens  that 
hedged  them  round  and  made  them 
beautiful.  How  many  London  suburbs 
have,  of  late  years,  been  ruined  by  the 
big  flats,  the  rows  of  shops,  the  small 
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villas,  and  the  tramway  lines?  The 
little  houses  with  their  gardens,  that 
used  to  make  the  approach  to  the  city 
in  spring-time  a  very  vision  of  delight, 
have  nearly  all  disappeared:  Fulham, 
Dulwich,  Brixton,  Clapham,  Putney, 
even  hilly  Hampstead,  are  but  ghosts 
of  their  former  selves,  and  still  the 
bricks  and  mortar  have  their  way,  and 
these  pleasant  places  will  soon  be 
all  but  forgotten. 

It  is  not  London  alone  that  has  suf- 
fered. The  Surrey  hills,  where  once 
sweet  solitude  could  be  found,  are  be- 
ing rapidly  converted  into  a  city  an- 
nexe, and  the  heather  and  gorse  par- 
celled out  into  building  lots  for  mon- 
ster boarding-houses  and  hotels;  and  as 
London  creeps  out  in  one  direction  so 
do  other  big  towns  follow  her  exam- 
ple. Portsmouth— the  home  of  gallant 
ships— formerly  stood  in  the  midst  of 
greenery;  but  now  the  lines  of  mean 
streets  are  growing  and  spreading  until 
a  few  fields  and  old  houses  at  Milton 
(once  a  typical  Hampshire  village  of 
thatched  cottages  and  blossoming  or- 
chards) is  all  that  is  now  left  to  remind 
us  the  island  was  once  fertile  and 
lovely.  Through  the  whole  land  it 
is  the  same  story— improvements  that 
spell  ruin  to  beauty  but  delight  the , 
souls  of  councils  and  corporations. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  regretted 
than  the  loss  of  mere  beauty.  *'The 
greatest  curse  of  poverty,"  said  a 
thoughtful  and  philosophic  writer,  *'is 
the  lack  of  solitude,'*  and  this  eating 
of  the  land  (with  its  necessary  killing 
of  solitude)  is  having  its  due  effect 
upon  our  character  as  a  nation.  Cer- 
tain virtues  are  the  result  of  a  close 
contact  with  mother  earth— a  sweet 
wholesomeness  of  mind,  and  a  clean 
outlook  that  no  amount  of  ''exceptions" 
will  ever  explain  away— and  as  we  put 
these  far  from  us,  so  do  we  lose  some- 
thing for  which  no  amount  of  educa- 
tion or  any  other  material  advantage 
can  ever  compensate  tis.      In  a  dim, 
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unsatisfactory,  halfhearted  way  we  un- 
derstand this,  and  so  raise  the  cry  of 
*'back  to  the  land,"  while  all  the  whil& 
we  are  cutting  the  ground  from  under 
our  feet  by  destroying  the  land  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

Those  who  have  lived  among  the 
very  poor  either  in  great  or  small  towns 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  the  little  garden,  or  even  the 
window-box  with  its  pots  of  fiowei*s. 
A  servant  who  once  waited  upon  me 
in  a  dreary  London  lodging,  struck  me 
with  her  air  of  refinement  and  sim- 
plicity, and  one  day  I  asked  her  if  she 
were  a  country  girl?  "No,"  she  said, 
"but  I  have  a  nice  home  and  such  a 
beautiful  garden."  The  home,  I  founds 
was  near  (Commercial  Road,  White- 
chapel,  and  the  garden  a  grassed  yard 
with  a  lilac-tree  growing  in  it  and  a 
vine  climbing  over  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  here  ''Father  sat  and 
smoked  on  Sundays";  but  some  of  the 
sweetness  of  the  lilac  had  grown  into 
her  heart  and  set  her  apart  from  the 
girls  whose  only  playground  had  been 
the  streets  or  a  dirty  area.  Nor  is  this 
by  any  means  a  fanciful  picture.  Em- 
ployers of  labor  who  (from  motives  of 
economy  or  any  other  reason)  have 
moved  their  works  from  town  to  coun- 
try can  tell  their  story  too,  and  speak 
of  the  change  that  comes  over  men 
taken  away  from  squalid  surroundings 
and  brought  into  closer  touch  with 
nature.  Restive  at  first,  and  Impa- 
tient to  get  back  to  their  old  haunts, 
the  spirit  of  the  country  gradually 
takes  hold  of  them,  until  insensibly 
they  change,  and  develop  quite  un- 
guessed-at  capabilities  for  quiet  health- 
ful enjoyment 

It  seems  strange  that,  while  fully 
realising  all  the  country  means  to  us 
and  recognizing  the  value  to  our  moral 
as  well  as  our  physical  being  of  every 
blade  of  grass,  we  should  make  no 
effort  to  save  our  pleasant  places.  Do 
we  forget  that  ours   is  a   very  small 
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Island— far  too  small  to  hold  comfort- 
ably its  own  sons  and  daughters,  still 
less  the  strangers  within  its  gates;  or 
have  we  learned  to  look  upon  modern 
science  as  in  truth  such  a  miracle- 
worker  that  we  think  by  building  high 
houses,  and  filling  them  as  full  as  we 
dare,  we  shall  create  a  new  order  of 
beings  who  will  not  need  the  green 
earth  and  its  quiet  ways,  but  will  wax 
fat  and  prosper  under  these  new  con- 
idltions  of  life?  Long  ago  Ruskin  made 
Ills  reasoned  appeal  to  the  nation  to 
;saye  some  common  land  as  pla^'grounds 
.for  Its  children;  but  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
1:ests  of  all  right-thinking  people,  and 
4he  all  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the 
society  that  has  taken  this  especial 
duty  under  its  care,  the  work  of  up- 
rooting goes  on. 

Where  will  it  end?  Will  any  green 
breathing-spaces  be  left  to  us,  or  will 
the  dreary  work  go  on  until,  from 
Jolin  o'Groats  to  Land's  End,  it  is  all 
one  long  stretch  of  houses,  a  gigantic 
city  that  shall  cover  the  land?  For  we 
are  under  the  heel  of  the  builder  and 
liave  gone  back  to  the  Stone  Age. 
Whatever  the  builder  covets,  that  he 


must  have— little  garden,  large  park, 
or  heather-clad  heath;  there  Is  no  one 
to  say  him  nay;  and,  like  the  despot 
he  is,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit 
to  his  misuse  of  power. 

**Who  will  rid  me  of  this  tyrant  r* 
cried  a  greatly  exasperated  monarch 
and  straightway  three  knights  came 
forth  to  do  his  bidding.  But  there  is 
no  such  possibility  of  rescue  for  us. 
To  penalize  the  cutting  down  of  a  sin- 
gle tree  for  the  next  thirty  years  or  so; 
to  forbid  the  erection  of  any  building, 
unless  upon  ground  that  has  already 
been  used  for  that  purpose,  would  be 
to  enact  laws  so  wise,  so  good,  so  ex- 
cellent, that  we  fear  no  Parliament 
would  ever  be  found  to  pass  them; 
to  see  tliat  only  ill-built  and  insani- 
tary houses  were  pulled  down,  a 
method  so  sensible  that  no  authorities 
would  countenance  it  Yet  the  evil  is 
so  great  that  it  needs  a  drastic  rem- 
edy, but  even  If  one  were  found,  who 
would  dare  to  apply  It?  Only  In  Uto- 
pia would  it  be  possible  to  hang  a  cer- 
tain number  of  county  councillors,  build- 
ers and  contractors,  that  they  might 
serve  as  an  object-lesson  to  others. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

PBUB. 

One  Sunday  morning,  shortly  after 
Peter*s  removal,  Prue  heard  the  swing 
of  the  little  gate,  followed  by  a  tap 
at  the  door.  On  opening  it  she  found 
lierself  face  to  face  with  Peter  himself 
—Peter,  looking  worn  and  haggard,  but 
even  *'more  the  gentleman,*'  as  she  said 
to  herself,  than  when  he  dwelt  under 
their  roof.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  of  his  having  for  that  occasion 


exchanged  his  keeper's  clothes  for  a 
suit  from  his  former  stock. 

"They  are  all  out  but  me,"  said  Prue. 
"They  are  all  at  cflurch." 

•1  knew  they  would  be,"  returned  he. 
"I  chose  this  time  on  purpose— I  came 
to  see  you." 

She  opened  the  parlor  door,  but  he 
stepped  past  her  into  the  kitchen.  His 
eyes  fell  at  once  on  an  unaccustomed 
object  on  the  deal  table.  In  an  uncov- 
ered box  lay  the  doll,  neatly  tucked 
away  under  a  tiny  white  sheet    The 
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face,  with  its  closed  eyes,  was  uncov- 
ered, and  a  few  violets  were  arranged 
upon  its  breast. 

"Why,  what  are  you  about  here?"  In- 
quired he,  struggling  to  repress  a 
smiie. 

•*I*m  going  to  bury  Nancy,"  said  Prue 
solemnly.  "Mother  says  I'm  grown-up 
now;  she  has  made  me  put  up  my  hair 
—haven't  you  noticed?  And  I  feel  alto- 
gether too  old  to  have  a  doll  about,  so  I 
thought  while  they  were  all  away  I'd 
just  get  it  over." 

She  spoke  very  rapidly  and  confus- 
edly, growing  red  and  pale  by  turns. 
She  had  scarcely  dared  to  raise  her 
eyes  to  his  face  since  his  entrance. 
Peter  was  also  nervous,  but  inclined  to 
be  silent.  He  glanced  at  Prue's  hair 
as  she  drew  attention  to  It  He  had 
Indeed  noticed  an  Indefinite  change  In 
her  appearance,  but  hitherto  had  not 
Identified  It.  Though  her  waving, 
dark  locks  no  longer  flowed  free,  the 
alteration,  Instead  of  ageing  her,  had 
the  contrary  effect:  It  was  such  a  little, 
round  neck  that  was  now  exposed  to 
view,  every  curve  was  so  soft;  the 
tendrils  of  hair  that  clustered  round 
the  nape  and  about  the  small  ears  were 
almost  babyish.  Peter's  grave,  ab- 
stracted gaze  rested  on  them  without 
lightening,  however;  and  when  he 
spoke  It  was  In  a  set,  monotonous  tone, 
as  though  repeating  a  lesson  previously 
well  conned. 

"I  have  come  to  see  you  for  a  very 
particular  purpose.  Sit  down  and  let 
me  tell  you  about  It" 

He  seated  himself  on  the  settle  as  he 
spoke,  and  she  dropped  down  beside 
him. 

"You  know  all  that  has  happened  to 
me,"  he  went  on,  after  a  pause.  "I 
have  no  secrets  from  you.  I  can  deal 
with  you  fairly  and  squarely,  without 
the  fear  of  being  misunderstood." 

She  nodded  breathlessly,  her  lips  be- 
coming a  little  white,  her  eyes  expect- 
ant, almost  fearful. 
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'You  said  to  me  once,  weeks  ago,"  he 
resumed.  In  the  same  measured  tone, 
**that  no  one  would  ever  love  you  In  a 
very  romantic  kind  of  way.  You  said 
that,  among  the  people  you  knew,  a 
man  generally  picked  out  some  girl 
who  chanced  to  be  near  at  hand,  or 
whom  for  some  reason  or  other  It  hap- 
pened to  be  convenient  to  court  Yet 
these  marriages  turn  out  all  right  for 
the  most  part" 

He  spoke  In  the  tone  of  one  who 
repeated  a  familiar  argument  and 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  convince  himself 
as  much  as  his  listener. 

"Why  do  you  say  this  to  me?"  asked 
Prue  suddenly. 

There  was  a  fire  in  her  eyes  which 
he  had  never  seen  there  before. 

"Because,"  he  returned  slowly,  "I  am 
thinking  of  making  such  a  marriage 
myself.  The  romantic  side  of  me  Is 
all  gone— withered  up,  destroyed;  but 
all  the  same  I  must  live  on,  and  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  to  the  world  like 
any  other  man— any  other  working 
man.  I  can't  live  quite  alone— I  have 
found  that  out  since  I  have  been  yon- 
der. I  can't  manage  In  any  way  by 
myself;  so  I  am  going  to  take  a  mate 
to  keep  my  house  for  me.  And  now 
I  have  come  to  you,  Prue.  You  know 
Just  how  much  I  can  give.  I  don't 
feel  that  I  am  robbing  you.  since  you 
say  yourself  you  would  get  no  more 
from  any  one  else. 

Prue's  hands  were  clasped  In  her 
lap— clasped  so  tightly  that  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  showed  white  beneath  their 
tan.    She  looked  at  Peter  steadily. 

"Of  course,"  she  said— In  a  voice  so 
toneless  that  It  might  have  been  an 
echo  of  his— "of  course  I  would  get  no 
more  from  any  one  else." 

Then  all  at  once  her  voice  broke,  and 
her  great  eyes  became  soft 

"If  you  want  me,"  she  faltered,  "If 
you  want  me,  you  know  I  must  come." 

Her  look  became  unconsciously  ap- 
pealing, and  she  continued  brokenly: 
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"After  all— after  all  you  cbose  me— 
you  came  first  to  me." 

A  word  would  have  comforted  her, 
but  be  could  not  say  that  word;  be  was 
too  honest  to  endeavor  to  deceive  her. 
"I  came  to  you,"  be  said  slowly,  "be- 
cause you  know  all  about  me,  and  be- 
cause, though  God  knows  I  am  not 
worth  It,  I  think  you  love  me." 

She  started,  pressing  her  hands  to  her 
bosom  and  turning  away  her  face,  but 
not  before  he  had  caught  the  look  that 
flashed  over  it— a  look  of  such  pas- 
sionate reproach  that  he  drew  back 
aghast.  He  had  seen  such  a  look  once 
In  the  eyes  of  a  deer  which  had  been 
wounded  to  death.  A  sudden  disgust 
of  himself  came  upon  him.  Was  not 
this,  after  all,  a  dastardly  piece  of 
business?  She  asked  for  bread  and  be 
was  giving  her  a  stone. 

"Prue,"  he  cried  impulsively,  "I  don't 
know  how  I  dared  come  to  you  with 
such  a  tale.  I  can't  imagine  what  I 
was  thinking  of.  I— oh,  forget  what  I 
have  said!  You  have  a  right,  my  dear, 
to  the  fondest  love  that  ever  a  man 
could  feel.  Why  should  I  destroy  your 
chances?      I  am  a  selfish  brute." 

She  turned  towards  him  again,  smil- 
ing faintly  and  shaking  her  bead. 

"Don't  say  that,"  she  said;  "it's  ail 
true— every  word  you  said.  I— I— you 
know  all  about  me.  Just  the  same  as  I 
know  about  you.  I— I'd  rather  have 
you  than  any  one  else  in  the  world. 
I'll  be  your  true  wife;  I'll  keep  your 
bouse  so  well  as  I  can,  and  I— won't 

expect " 

Her  voice  broke  into  a  sob. 
Peter's  hand  closed  over  hers,  and 
silence  fell  between  them.  He  would 
have  given  worlds  to  be  able  to  play 
the  lover,  but  his  heart  felt  as  heavy  as 
lead;  the  very  consciousness  of  the 
sorry  figure  he  was  cutting  increased 
his  depression. 

"I  will  be  good  to  you,"  he  said  at 
length.  "I  will  work  hard  for  you;  I 
will  be  a  kind  and  faithful  husband." 


"Oh,  I  know  you  will  be  all  that,"  re- 
turned she,  with  a  little  flickering 
smile.  After  a  pause  she  went  on:  "I'll 
be  bringing  you  a  little  bit  of  money» 
you  know.  Father's  been  saving  It  for 
me  ever  since  I  was  bom." 

"Oh,  Prue,"  broke  out  Peter,  with  a 
groan,  "I  don't  want  your  bit  of  money, 
my  dear;  I  couldn't  take  It  I  Just 
want  you— you  yourself." 

He  felt  her  hand  flutter  in  his,  and 
saw  her  face  light  up. 

"You  really  want  me!"  she  cried;  and 
then,  meeting  his  sorrowful  gaze,  con- 
tinued quickly:  "There,  don't  say  any 
more.  Let  me  Just  have  that  to  re- 
member—you did  say  it  once— you  said 
you  wanted  me." 

"And  so  I  do,"  he  returned,  with  an 
attempt  at  lightness;  "I  want  you  very 
much.      You  should  see  my  bouse  all 
at  sixes  and  sevens— and  then  it  is  so 
lonely.     I  wonder  If  you  will  mind  the 
loneliness,  by  the  way.      It  stands  all 
by  itself  in  a  comer  of  the  downs,  with 
the  woods  on  one  side  and  the  downs 
rolling,  rolling  for  miles  on  the  other. 
There's  not  another  house  within  reach 
—there  is  not  even  a  road.      Perhaps 
you    had    better    see    it    before    you 
decide." 
But  Prue  shook  her  head. 
"Well,  let  us  be  married  as  soon  as 
we  can,"   he  resumed,   in  those   even 
tones  which  had  no  hint  of  eagerness 
in  them.     **There  is  no  reason  for  wait- 
ing, is  there?      Shall  I  come  over  to- 
morrow or  next  day  and  take  you  off 
to  the  registry  office?    They  would  do 
the  Job  in  a   moment  there,  and   we 
could  go  home  together  without  any 
fuss— Just  you  and  I." 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  Prue,  looking  shocked 
and  wounded.  "Oh,  Mr.  Hounsell, 
whatever  we  do,  let  us  at  least  have 
God's  blessing!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  returned; 
"it's  quite  natural  you  should  object, 
and  I  myself— if  any  one  had  told  me 
a  year  ago  that  I  should  make  such  a 
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suggestion  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it 
But  I— there  are  reasons.  My  mother 
—but  it  doesn't  really  matter— nothing 
matters.  We'll  get  the  Rector  to  marry 
us,  Prue;  you  shall  have  a  wedding  like 
any  other  girl.  Heaven  knows  you  are 
giving  up  enough.  We  must  see  about 
it  at  once,  and  yon  must  make  your 
wedding-gown  and  ask  your  friends. 
Of  course,  you  want  a  proper  wedding, 
with  a  cake,  and  everything!  One 
doesn't  get  married  every  day." 

"You  know  I  don't  care  a  pin  for  all 
that,"  said  she.  **I— I  only  want  to  do 
what's  right." 

She  spoke  humbly  enough,  those  elo- 
quent eyes  of  hers   pleading  for  his 
forgiveness;    yet,    nevertheless,    Peter 
felt  that  on  this  point  she  would  stand 
firm,    and    he    liked    her    the    better 
for  It 
He  rose.     Prue  rose,  too. 
"Good-bye    for    the    present,"    said 
Peter. 
"Good-bye,"  she  returned. 
He  put  his  arm  about  her  and  kissed 
her,  awkwardly  enough.      She  permit- 
ted the  salute,  but  did  not  return  It 

"Won't  you  kiss  me  back,  Prue?"  he 
asked,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "We  are 
engaged  now." 

"Yes,  if  you  like,"  said  Prue,  and 
touched  his  cheek  with  her  lips.  "Mr. 
Hounsell,"  she  went  on,  with  a  crimson 
face  and  speaking  very  fast,  **you 
needn't  carry  on  like  that,  you  know. 
Just  to  oblige  me.  I  don't  look  for  it, 
really." 

"Oh,  Prue,"  he  cried,  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  this  time  with  real  ten- 
derness; "oh,  my  poor  little  Prue!" 

She  yielded  to  his  embrace  for  the 
fraction  of  a  minute,  and  then  gently 
pushed  him  away  from  her. 

Peter  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out 
without  another  word;  and  Prue,  after 
listening  till  his  steps  were  no  longer 
audible,  dropped  on  her  knees  beside 
the  table  and  cried  as  If  her  heart 
would  break. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


SOLEMN  vows. 


When  Mrs.  Meadway  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter  Prue   to 
Mr.  Peter  Hounsell,  late  of  Hounsell's 
House,  the  news  created  quite  a  stir. 
The    wedding,    which    followed    hard 
upon  Its  heels,  was  destined  to  be  a 
great  gathering.      Meadway   relations 
galore  were  duly  invited,  as  was  also 
Mi-s.  Mead  way's  sister  Jane,  who,  but 
for  that  unfortunate  rheumatic  fever, 
might  have  occupied  the  post  which  she 
now  filled  herself;  also  her  Aunt  Sa- 
bina,  and  several   cousins.      All   who 
were  bidden  agreed  to  come,  some  from 
curiosity,  others  actuated   by  a  more 
kindly  spirit      Peter  had  offered  one 
faint  protest  on  hearing  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barnes  from  the  Blue  Lion  were 
Included  amongst  the  guests,  but  had 
been  silenced  by  an  Indignant  query 
from  his  future  niother-lu-lavv:  Was  he 
ashamed  of  Prudentla?  she  wanted  to 
know. 

Thenceforth  his  lips  were  sealed. 

Nevertheless,  he  looked  and  felt 
strangely  out  of  place  In  the  midst  of 
the  motley  crew  assembled  on  the 
church  steps  which  he  had  so  often 
trodden  with  all  Sabbath  decorum  be- 
side his  mother  and  Godfrey.  He  was 
escorting  his  mother-in-law  now,  and 
she  wore  a  terra-cotta  silk  dress,  and 
a  bonnet  adorned  with  what  seemed 
to  be  a  peony.  In  front  of  them 
walked  Meadway  and  his  daughter,  the 
keeper  In  a  bran  new  coat  the  collar 
of  which  pushed  up  his  hair  at  the 
back  80  that  it  bore  an  even  stronger 
resemblance  than  usual  to  the  thatch 
which  It  always  recalled.  Peter's  con- 
sciousness that  mingling  with  the  tri- 
umphant concourse  of  new  relations, 
were  several  village  folk  who  had 
known  him  from  his  Infancy,  and  till 
the  last  half-year  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  superior,  did  not  tend  to  increase 
his  equanimity;  and  when,  on  entering 
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tbe  church,  he  took  up  his  position,  be- 
neath the  Rector's  eye,  his  face  was 
crimson  with  humiliation.  He  could 
not  meet  that  glance.  His  old  friend 
—the  master  who  had  entertained  such 
high  hopes  on  his  behalf— what  must 
he  think  of  him  now? 

But,  indeed,  Peter  knew  well  enough 
what  he  thought  of  him.  When  the 
subject  of  "calling  home"  the  couple 
had  first  been  broached  by  Keeper 
Meadway  it  not  only  evoked  a  storm  of 
indignation,  but  a  very  severe  letter  to 
the  prospective  bridegroom.  Yet  the 
lines.  Incisive  though  they  were,  were 
penned  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger; 
and  Peter  could  almost  have  wept  over 
his  friend's  bitter  disappointment  and 
his  own  inability}  to  set  himself  right 
in  his  eyes. 

The  Rector,  like  every  one  else,  found 
In  this  extraordinary  entanglement  the 
motive  of  Peter's  hitherto  inexplicable 
conduct     Of  course  it  was  his  passion 
for    Prue    which    had    first    led    him 
astray,  and   which   had   beguiled  him 
from    his    home   and    caused    him    to 
forego   his  birthright       Mr.   Sunning 
was  indeed  sorely  puzzled.     Prue  was 
a  good  girl— he  curtly  imposed  silence 
on  all  who  would  have  insinuated  the 
contrary;    the    girl    was    a   good   girl. 
How,  then,  had  she  obtained  such  a 
hold  over  a  man  of  Peter's  standing? 
How  was  it  possible  that  he,  whose 
tastes  and  aspirations  were  of  a  more 
refined  and  ambitious  order  than  be- 
longed even  to  his  own  sphere,  should 
have  thus  consented  to  lower  himself 
irrevocably? 

Peter  had  not  answered  the  Rector's 
letter,  and  now,  as  has  been  said,  he 
could  not  at  once  bring  himself  to  meet 
his  glance.  Yet  when  the  ceremony 
actually  began,  and  he  heard  Prue's 
first  tremulous  response,  he  pulled  him- 
self together.  What  was  the  sacrifice 
he  was  making  for  her  in  comparison  to 
that  which  she  was  making  for  him? 
His  voice  grew  firmer  as  he  turned  his 


gaze  steadily  upon  her.  She  wore,  by 
her  mother's  desire,  a  white  dress  and 
a  wreath  and  veil.  Prue's  own  taste, 
however,  had  asserted  itself  in  tbe  ex- 
treme simplicity  both  of  fashion  and 
material,  and  she  looked  more  like  a 
maiden  robedf  for  confirmation  than  a 
bride.  She  was  pale,  and  her  face 
looked  very  small,  and  when  she  ex- 
tended that  little,  toil-worn,  brown 
hand  of  hers  it  trembled  like  a  leaf. 
As  he  touched  it,  Peter's  self -poesession 
entirely  returned  to  him,  and  he  made 
the  rest  of  the  responses  with  his  eyes 
full  on  the  Rector's  face. 

''You'll  shake  hands  with  me,  sirr 
he  said,  when  they  met  afterwards  hi 
the  vestry. 

Ttie  Rector  wrung  his  hand  in  si- 
lence, and  then  glanced  at  Prue. 

"God  bless  you,  child,"  he  said;  and, 
turning  once  more  to  Peter:  "You  have 
undertaken  a  heavy  responsibility.  Be 
good  to  her!" 

Coming  down  the  church,  which  was 
crowded  not  only  with  guests,  but  with 
mere  onlookers,  Peter  stumbled  all  at 
once,  but  recovering  himself  went  on- 
ward with  a  more  rapid  step.  Had 
Prue  dared  to  raise  her  eyes,  however, 
she  would  have  noticed  his  sudden 
pallor.  In  the  remotest  corner  of 
that  dark  little  church  he  bad  noted 
a  gleam  of  gold  under  a  wide- 
brimmed  black  hat,  the  momentary  up- 
turning of  a  pair  of  blue— very  blue—* 
eyes. 

When,  after  long  and  tedious  merry- 
making in  the  overcrowded  cottage, 
Prue  and  he  at  last  drove  off  in  the  gig 
which  was  to  convey  them  home,  they 
passed  in  the  wintry  dusk  the  figure 
of  a  solitary  horseman.  Peter  whipped 
up  the  pony,  and  the  rider  simultane- 
ously touched  his  mount  with  his 
heel.  Nevertheless,  as  they  fiashed 
past  each  other  each  recognized  his 
brother. 

"That  was  Mr.  Godfrey,  wasn't  it?" 
asked  Prue,  in  a  low  voice. 
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Yes,"  said  the  new-made  husband 
very  sadly. 

**I  wish,"  said  Prue,  **I  wish  he  had 
giv«i  yon  Joy.*' 

Peter  made  no  answer. 

**There  were  so  many  of  them  yonder 
drlnldng  our  healths  and  wishing  us 
happiness,"  she  went  on;  **but  not  one 
as  belonged  to  you." 

**You  see,"  said  Peter,  after  a  silence, 
*l*m  nothing  to  any  of  them  now.  I 
have  done  with  them,  and  they  have 
done  with  me.  I  am  another  man, 
and  this  is  a  new  life.  I  don*t  want 
eyer  to  be  reminded  of  the  other.  You 
belong  to  me  now,  Prue,  and  that's 
enough." 

They  drove  all  the  way  to  their  new 
home;  it  was  more  than  fifteen  miles 
away,  and  the  night  was  very  cold. 
Peter  did  not  speak  much,  but  he  was 
very  tender  to  Prue,  wrapping  her  up 
and  taking  every  precaution  for  her 
comfort 

By-and-by  the  moon  rose,  and  the  sky 
became  bright  with  stars;  the  leafless 
hedges  and  the  grass-bordered  roadside 
were  a-glitter,  too,  with  hoar-frost.  As 
they  drew  nearer  their  destination,  and 
forsook  the  beaten  track  for  a  rough 
path  across  the  downs,  they  entered 
upon  a  fairy  world,  ali  silvery  white 
beneath  its  vast,  spangled  canopy. 
Here  and  there  a  small  copse  or  a 
tract  of  gorse  broke  the  monotony  of 
the  rolling  expanse,  and  at  last  a  great 
dark  wood  rose  up  against  the  sky, 
with  a  little  twinkling  light  to  leeward 
of  it 

**Yonder  is  our  home,  Prue,"  said  Pe- 
ter, breaking  a  long  silence. 

She  turned  to  him  impulsively,  cling- 
ing to  bis  arm  with  both  hands.  He 
pressed  the  hand  nearest  to  him  against 
his  side,  and  then  she  withdrew  both; 
but  instead  of  tucking  them  away  as 
before  beneath  her  wrappings,  she  suf- 
fered them  to  lie  loosely  clasped  on 
the  rug  which  covered  their  knees. 
Peter  saw  her  wedding-ring  gleam  in 


the  moonlight,  and  said  to  himself  dully 
that  this  was  his  wife,  and  that  he 
was  bringing  her  home. 

How  often  had  he  pictured  the  home- 
coming of  his  bride,  and  with  what  a 
wildly  throbbing  heart!  But  the  fan- 
cied home  was  never  a  cottage  on  the 
downs,  and  the-  hand  on  which  he 
placed  his  pledge  was  snow-white  and 
very  soft,  not  brown  and  roughened 
with  work. 

He  stamped  on  the  footboard  and  bit 
his  lip,  touching  up  the  cob  at  the  same 
time  so  sharply  that  the  tired  animal 
stumbled. 

"We've  come  a  long  way,"  saiidi  VrvKf 
pleadingly;  **don't  be  hard  on  the  poor 
beast" 

"I  am  in  haste  to  be  home,"  returned 
Peter;  and  he  lashed  the  pony  again,,  as 
though  by  forcing  it  to  mend  its  pace 
he  could  fly  from  the  tormenting,  tan- 
talizing thoughts  that  were  pursuing 
him. 

At  last  he  pulled  up  before  the  little 
enclosure  which  marked  off  their  home 
from  the  wild  tract  of  down.  The  door 
was  thrown  open  as  they  halted,  and 
the  woman  who  had  been  in  charge  for 
the  day  came  hurrying  out  to  meet 
them. 

"You  be  terr'ble  late,  hain't  ye,  Mr. 
Hounsell?"  she  cried.  "There,  I  were 
gettin'  quite  anxious.  Well,  an'  here'» 
the  new  Mrs.  Hounsell.  How  d'ye  do, 
my  dear?  I  hope  you'll  find  yourself 
pretty  comfortable.  I*ve  got  every- 
thing ready— fire's  bumin'  nicely  an' 
kettle's  boilin',  an'  all.  But  I  think  I 
must  wish  ye  good-night.  It  be  so  late, 
d'ye  see;  the  children  'ull  be  callin*  out 
for  I.  My  husband,  there!  he  be  no 
more  good  wi*  children  nor  I'd  be  wi' 
harses!  Good-night,  Mr.  Hounsell; 
good-night,  my  dear.  I  wish  *ee  tlie 
best  o'  good  luck.  But  I've  nigh  upon 
two  mile  to  go,  an'  I  don't  think  I  can 
bide  no  longer." 

"It's  all  right,  Mrs.  Whittle,"  said  Pe- 
ter.   "Will  you  go  Into  the  house,  Pruo, 
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while  I  take  the  pouy  round  to  the  shed 
and  make  him  comfortable  for  the 
night?" 

It  was  a  borrowed  pony,  and  Peter 
was  no  doubt  right  in  attending  to  Its 
needs  at  once;  but  Prue  felt  a  little 
forlorn  as  she  crossed  the  threshold  of 
her  new  home  by  herself.  Mrs.  Whit- 
tle had  been  guilty  of  some  exaggera- 
tion in  stating  she  had  made  everything 
comfortable.  The  little  place  was  in- 
deed clean  enough,  and  the  fire  was 
burning  brightly,  but  she  had  not  at- 
tempted to  arrange  the  heterogeneous 
asseihbiage  of  Peter's  possessions, 
which  lay  for  the  most  part  just  as  they 
had  been  dumped  down  by  the  carrier. 
Prue*8  housewifely  instincts  immedi- 
ately asserted  themselves,  and  she  was 
hard  at  work  introducing  some  meas- 
ure of  order  into  this  chaos  when  her 
husband  entered. 

She  smiled  half-apologetlcally  as  she 
turned  towards  him,  for  he  looked  so 

Loii«;man*«  Ifagaxiae.  (To    he 


grave  that  she  began  to  wonder  If  she 
had  done  well  to  take  so  much  upon 
herself  at  this  early  stage  of  possession. 

The  smile,  the  wistfulness  of  the  lit- 
tle tired  face,  the  willingness  with 
which  she  had  at  once  set  to  work, 
smote  Peter.  She  had  come  in  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  minister  to  him,  to 
serve  him  to  the  very  utmost  limits  of 
her  powers;  she  had  given  herself  abso- 
lutely to  him;  she  was  utterly  de- 
pendent on  him;  her  whole  life  was  his 
to  do  what  he  would  with. 

A  great  wave  of  remorseful  tender- 
ness swept  over  him,  and  striding 
quickly  across  the  room  he  took  her  in 
his  arms. 

"Listen,  Prue,"  he  said— in  a  voice 
that  vibrated  with  strong  feeling— •*here 
on  our  own  hearth  let  me  swear  again 
the  vow  I  made  this  morning.  I  will 
cherish  you  only;  I  will  cleave  to  you 
only  till  death  us  do  part—in  thought 
and  in  deed." 

continued.) 
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**Hotc  are  the  citizens  of  to-morrow? 
Well  or  ilir*  These  are  questions  that 
are  not  asked,  even  in  teachers*  ex- 
amination papers. 

They  are  asked  sometimes  of  parents; 
and  the  answer  is  .sometimes  glad, 
sometimes  sorrowful.  But  very  often, 
alas!  even  the  most  careful  parent 
might  answer  truthfully:  "I  do  not 
know." 

There  are  means,  special  means,  of 
finding  the  true  answer  in  school. 

For  in  school  a  child  acts  in  new 
ways,  is  put  to  new  tests,  is  seen  in 
contrast  with  his  fellows— displays 
himself,  in  short,  in  a  new  light,  so 
that  the  truth  concerning  him  may  be 
divined  to  some  extent,  even  by  the  un- 


trained observer.  This  new  knowledge 
that  is  won  may  be  used  to  safeguard 
and  to  help  him  in  various  ways.  But 
it  happens  sometimes  that  the  trutii  is 
unwelcome— that  It  offends  or  may  of- 
fend. And  then  the  temptation  comes 
to  hide  it  That  is  what  happens  to- 
day. The  truth  about  a  large  and  im- 
portant section  of  the  child  population 
is  unpleasant;  so  It  is  suppressed. 
The  temptation  is  to  muddle  on  a  little 
longer  in  the  dark,  keeping  silence  and 
waiting  till  the  duty  of  the  reformer  be- 
comes popular  and  pleasant 

The  citizens  of  to-morrow  are  not 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  to-day. 
The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
drawn  up  largely  on  the  evidence  of 
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•doctors^  visiting  schools,  made  this 
'Clear.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Leslie  Mac- 
kenzie, entering  the  big  hails  where 
the  children  were  going  through  their 
4rill— making  a  pretty  spectacle,  it  is 
true,  as  they  toed  the  line  and  made 
jnovements  that  revealed  the  subtle 
grace  of  young  creatures— the  doctors, 
looking  at  all  this,  saw  behind  all  this. 
They  saw  mute  suffering  behind  it, 
they  saw  disease;  and  even  swift-com- 
ing Death  cast  Its  shadows  on  many 
of  these  young  performers.  And  so 
their  Reports  made  disagreeable  read- 
ing. They  show  little  appreciation  of 
mere  pretty  spectacles. 

Perhaps  we  might  read  them  with 
impatience,  but  that  we  are  obliged  to 
remember  that  the  most  successful 
teachers— from  Aristotle  to  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo— were  doctors.  Some  of  them 
were  school  doctors,  such  for  example 
as  S^guln,  Esquirol  and  Pinel.  Such 
are  Schuyter,  Axel-Harten,  and  Kerr 
to-day. 

The  work  of  the  school  doctor  Is  not 
that  of  the  ordinary  practitioner;  other- 
wise there  would  be  perhaps  no  reason 
for  the  former  to  come  into  existence  at 
.all.  The  home  doctor  usually  sees  his 
little  patient  alone  and  in  bed.  The 
school  doctor  sees  him  in  class.  The 
home  doctor  diagnoses  disease.  The 
.school  doctor  diagnoses  children  in  good 
health.  The  home  and  hospital  doctor 
has  to  know  something  of  the  mechan- 
isms Involved  in  eating  and  drinking, 
in  swallowing  and  digestion;  but  the 
:8chool  doctor  has  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge which  is  much  more  recent— which 
has  been  won  for  the  most  part  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  He  has  to  un- 
derstand  the  mechanism    involved   In 


learning  to  read  and  to  write,  to  sing 
and  to  draw,  to  think  and  to  reason; 
and,  over  and  above  all  this,  he  has 
to  study  the  problems  raised  by  an 
entirely  new  environment— the  modern 
elementary  school. 

This  new  work  was  begun  In  a  hap- 
hazard way.  As  long  ago  as  1804, 
there  was  a  doctor  taking  notes  on 
school  children,  and  publishing  them. 
But  the  school-doctor,  proper,  is  a  very 
recent  person.  The  first  was  appointed 
in  LfOndon  In  1891;  the  second.  Dr.  Kerr 
(now  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
L.C.C.)  was  appointed  as  Medical  Ad- 
viser of  the  Bradford  Board  in  1893; 
and,  during  the  following  years,  he 
worked  out  results  In  detail  of  the  ef- 
fect of  school-work  on  the  eyes  of  the 
children  in  all  the  standards.  In  an  in- 
teresting series  of  studies  which  are 
of  permanent  interest  and  value  to 
investigators. 

But,  all  the  while,  one  sad  fact  was 
becoming  clear  and  clearer,  viz.:  that 
the  fallurel  in  eye-sight  of  many  chil- 
dren was  only  a  symptom.  From  the 
dark  tenement  rooms  of  grim  streets, 
from  slum  and  noisome  alley,  teemed 
the  children  of  poverty.  The  mere  Im- 
provement of  school  methods  or  teach- 
ing, the  mere  testing  of  vision  or  pur- 
chase of  spectacles,  would  not  do  much 
to  preserve  the  sight  of  such  of  these 
children  as  had  eye-trouble  or  other  ail- 
ments. Of  what  use  to  concentrate 
attention  on  methods  of  teaching,  since, 
however  harmful  bad  methods  may  be, 
they  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  havoc  wrought  by  uncleanness,  by 
bad  ventilation,  and  overcrowding? 
Dr.  Kerr  has  bluntly  stated  the  truth  In 
his  last  report: 


^  It  is  certain  that  no  child  has  benefited 
more  from  the  labor  of  the  elementary  school 
doctor,  than  has  the  child  of  riches  and  luzary, 
educated  at  home  or  in  seclusion  because  of 
his  delicacy.  Twenty  years  ago,  such  chil- 
dren were  often  educated  at  grreat  expense, 
i&nd  in  great  darkness.    Thus,  for  example,  a 


yonth  whose  case  would  have  been  diagnosed 
saooessfoUy  to-day  almost  at  a  glance,  was 
allowed  to  pass  from  one  school  of  standlivg 
to  another,  to  undergo  treatment,  and  engage 
in  tasks,  for  which  he  was  altogether  unfitted. 
The  end  of  all  this  was  tragic. 
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**The  majority  of  cases  of  injury  to 
health/'  he  writes,  "may  be  traced  orig- 
inally to  a  want  of  cleanliness!" 

Long  before  these  words  were  writ- 
ten, the  fact  which  they  express  was 
realized.  Measures  to  promote  cleanli- 
ness were  taken  by  teachers,  and  also 
by  Education  Authorities,  all  over  the 
country,  with  a  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  those  taking  part  in  these  pre- 
liminary efforts,  of  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  the  whole  task.  The  effect 
of  the  efforts  made,  however,  seemed  to 
prove  one  thing  clearly  enough,  viz.; 
that  the  instinct  of  the  race  is  on  the  side 
of  reform.  Leaflets  were  printed,  set- 
ting forth  the  need  for  protecting  the 
clean,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  saving 
the  neglected  children  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  prophesied  that  these, 
though  carefully  worded,  would  give 
offence  to  many;  but  no  murmur  of  dis- 
pleasure followed  their  circulation. 
Parents  who  had  fought  the  compul- 
sory vaccination  question  with  bitter- 
ness, welcomed  this  new  departure  in 
school  work  gladly— looking  to  a  cam- 
paign for  cleanliness  and  fair  living 
as  the  real  cure  for  the  horrible  epi- 
demics of  which  we  all  live  in  dread. 

Meantime,  a  Cleansing  Committee 
was  formed  by  the  London  Authority. 
The  scope  of  the  work  which  it  has  in 
hand  can  be  imagined,  perhaps,  when 
one  reads  the  following  details  from 
the  Medical  Report  of  1905. 

In  one  London  school,  which  is,  of 
course,  typical  of  others,  the  doctors  de- 
scribe 11  per  cent  of  the  children  as 
"dirty  and  verminous,"  and  34  per  cent 
as  "dirty  in  body  and  clothes"— that  is 
to  say,  45  per  cent  of  all  the  children 
are  unfit  to  sit  beside  others.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent  are  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state.  Only  12  per  cent  can  be  de- 
scribed as  clean^ihat  is  to  say,  clean 
above  a  lotc  average^ 

The  Education  Authority  began  by 
assuming  that  the  children  have  homes; 
and  they  engaged  nurses  to  visit,  not 


only  the  schools,  but  these  homes  of 
children  showing  signs  of  gross  neg- 
lect To  and  fro  went  the  new  ser- 
vants of  the  Education  Authority^ 
bringing  counsel  and  tactful  words,, 
bringing  help,  too,  where  it  was  needed; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  al>out  the 
value  of  their  work. 

It  was  l)old,  however,  to  assume  that 
all  the  children  had  homes.  Many 
children  live  in  one-roomed  tenements  I 
From  these  close-packed  chambers- 
where  they  sleep,  the  mother,  as  well 
as  the  children,  departs,  in  many  cases,, 
in  the  morning.  Of  110  l>oys,  all  very 
far  below  the  average  in  physique,  44 
had  a  mother  at  home— in  the  case  of 
the  other  66  the  mother  was  dead,  or  at 
work  all  day.  The  nurse  could  not  of- 
ten find  anyone  ''at  home"  when  she 
visited  their  sleeping-places. 

Strange  enough  are  the  circumstances 
of  these  English  children.  In  other 
communities  it  is  a  misfortune  for  a 
child  to  be  fatherless.  But  here  the 
widow's  son  is  to  be  envied.  He  has 
more  to  eat  than  the  child  with  two 
parents,  since  fathers  sometimes  eat 
more  than  they  earn;  and  even  then 
are  obliged  to  go  hungry.  And  what 
kind  of  washing  appliances  are  there 
in  these  tenement  rooms— where  the 
very  walls  are  Infested  with  vermin, 
where  water  is  a  luxury,  and  heat  is 
bought  by  the  penny  at  a  gas  Jet? 
''There  la  often  no  accommodation  in 
the  houses,"  says  Dr.  Kerr;  "and  one 
cannot  say  this  child  must  be  cleansed 
or  turned  out  of  school,  as  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable, with  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  most  of  these  people,  to  expect  them 
to  disinfect  clothing."  Still  less  is  it 
reasonable  to  ask  them  to  wash  fre- 
quently. Cleansing  Acts  should,  we 
are  told,  be  compulsory,  not  permissive. 
This  is  true,  doubtless;  but  force  is  no 
remedy.  The  submerged  may  hate 
water  to-day  as  the  famishing  loathe 
food.  But  it  Is  water,  not  force,  that 
is  wanted. 
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Menntirae  Nature  sets  about  tbe  work 
of  cleansing  in  her  own  terrible  way. 
Not  only  does  she  sweep  large  num- 
bers out  of  existence;  she  sets  up  condi- 
tions of  l>ody  which  are  called  disease, 
but  which  are  often  mere  protests  of 
cleansing  agents.  Take,  for  example, 
tbe  case  of  adenoids.  These  are  so 
common  among  our  school  children, 
that  you  will  hardly  see  any  elementary 
class  that  does  not  include  four  or  five 
sufferers.  It  is  a  distressing  *  condi- 
tion, inducing  deafness,  nenrousness, 
and— stupidity.  But  adenoids  repre- 
sent at  first,  in  many  cases,  though  not 
In  all,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Nature 
to  get  rid  of  impurity. 

What  becomes  of  the  mouth-breather 
to-day?  The  nurse  who  visits  the 
school  does  not  deal  with  cases  of 
adenoids.  She  is  looking  for  signs  of 
gross  neglect  that  can  be  quickly  re- 
moved by  washing,  disinfecting,  etc. 
Even  the  visiting  doctor  does  not  take 
any  steps.  He  cannot  operate;  and,  be- 
sides, he  is  usually  there  only  to  take 
notes  on  eyes,  weight,  etc.,  or  to  look 
for  signs  of  outbreak  of  contagious  dis- 
ease. The  teacher  may,  and  sometimes 
does,  note  the  child's  distress,  and  try 
to  urge  the  parent  to  move  in  the  mat- 
ter. But,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary 
teacher  merely  wonders  a  little  why 
the  sufferer  is  still  so  behindhand  in 
his  school-work.  And,  meanwhile,  the 
child  may  get  better;  but  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  he  grows  daily  worse.  Per- 
haps, growing  tmich  worse,  he  is  sent 
to  a  hospital.  But,  even  in  hospital,  the 
adenoids  are  neglected.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  serious  as  tbe  things 
that  follow  in  their  wake.  Their 
treatment,  too,  (where  the  condition  has 
been  long  neglected)  Is  apt  to  be  very 
tedious    indeed.    "The    Importance    of 

>  Not  only  is  blindness  cansed  by  neglect. 
Eye-disease  of  almost  every  kind  is  cansed 
by,  or  aggravated  by  dirt.  Mr.  Bishop  Harman 
has  written  a  book  on  "The  Conjunctive  in 
Health  and  Disease.^'  In  it  he  shows  that  the 
condition  of  the  eyes  in  cases  of  eye-disease 


treating  children  for  adenoids,"  says 
Dr.  Kerr,  "may  be  strangely  over- 
looked. Children  suffering  in  this  way 
are  often  passed  unnoticed  wen  in  the 
hM^UaU;  and  a  child  has  been  seen 
who  had  spent  nine  months  of  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  a  general  hospi- 
tal, but  has  been  a  mouth-breather 
probably  all  the  time,  and,  within  the 
last  three  months,  has  lost  hearing 
through  double  otitis,  the  sequel  of 
neglected  adenoids." 

So  much  for  one  method  Nature  out- 
raged employs  for  cleansing  purposes. 
There  are  many  others  which  are  as  lit- 
tle benign— which  spell,  indeed,  not  de- 
liverance, but  retribution;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  allude  to  them  here. 

The  drifting  downward  of  the  neg- 
lected normal  child  may  or  may  not 
l>e  sudden  and  rapid.  It  is  usually  in 
very  early  life  that  disease  or  neglect 
has  the  most  fatal  effect  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
blind  l>ecome  blind  simply  from  neglect 
of  sanitary  measures  in  the  first  weeks 
of  life,*  Strangely  enough,  this  early 
period  is  the  one  chosen  for  vaccina- 
tion. And  ail  kinds  of  experiments  In 
feeding  are  made  on  infants  under 
nine  months.  The  harvest  is  a  sad 
crop  of  ruined  lives.  But  the  stage 
of  permanent  disablement  is  reached, 
sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  slowly. 
When  the  blow  has  fallen  in  full  force, 
and  the  child  is  blind,  deaf,  or  defec- 
tive in  intellect  then  education,  if  it  is 
to  be  really  effective,  must  be  highly 
specialized,  and  expensive— so  expen- 
sive that  (despite  the  opening  of  "spe- 
cial classes'*)  we  have  not  yet  fairly 
made  up  our  minds  to  undertake  the 
expert  teaching  of  those  in  whom  brain 
or  sense-organ  Is  damaged. 

But,  happily,  in  the  majority  of  cases 

snch  as  **  blight"  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
hair.  There  is  no  need  to  say  any  more.  The 
very  aspect  of  snch  children  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  the  noblest  sense-organ  cannot 
survive  the  degradations  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected in  them. 
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the  final  blow  of  complete  blindness^  or 
more  or  less  complete  deafness,  or  men- 
tal defect  does  not  always  fall.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  children  in  every 
city  and  civilized  country  who  were 
born  normal  (some  even  gifted  per- 
haps), but  who  have  ceased  to  be  nor- 
.  mal  through  sickness  coupled  with  un- 
favorable conditions  of  life.  For  these, 
life's  sky  is  always  becoming  overcast 
One  zymotic  disease  succeeds  another; 
and,  in  the  pauses  of  these,  they  attend 
school  and  limp  along  as  best  they  may, 
tliough  in  the  rear  of  their  comrades. 
A  certain  number  enter  the  Cripples' 
School  at  last;  some  fall  ready  victims 
to  consumption.  Some  are  merely  dull 
and  backward— doomed  as  failures. 
The  beginning  of  all  this  misery  was 
measles  and  whooping  cough  in  many 
cases.  The  rally  from  tliese  diseases 
wa^  never  complete.  Good  conditions, 
such  as  sunshine,  pure  air,  frequent 
washing,  and  good  feeding,  would  have 
brought  many  through  their  first  con- 
valescence In  triumph.  But  these 
things  were  not  forthcoming;  and  now 
behold  them  fallen  behind  already  In 
the  race  of  life,  a  hindrance  to  their 
class-mates  and  a  puzzle  to  the  teacher. 

The  School  Authority  of  Mannheim 
has  opened  "Fdrder-schlile"  for  such 
•children.  The  Fdrder-sditlle  are 
schools  which  are  practically  health- 
centres.  They  are  furnished  with 
cheap  baths;  provision  Is  made  for  re- 
medial drill,  good  feeding,  and  free 
play  In  sunny  rooms  or  out-of-doors. 
The  curriculum  lays  stress  on  eye-and- 
hand  training,  while  the  classes  are 
smaller  than  are  those  of  the  ordinary 
school.  As  might  be  expected,  a  great 
number  of  children  recover  In  these 
new  surroundings,  and,  ceasing  to  be 
sub-normal,  go  back  to  the  ordinary 
school;  whereas  from  the  schools  for 
the  defective  or  feeble-minded,  hardly 
any  children  pass  upward. 

The  story  of  how  the  fatally  injured 
—the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  defective  in 


Intellect,  have  become.  In  a  sense,  the 
real  saviors  of  the  normal  and  gifted— 
of  how  the  study  of  the  unfortunate 
has  been  the  means  of  letting  In  a 
fiood  of  life  on  the  mental  processes  of 
the  more  favored  children— all  this 
makes  perhaps  the  most  Interesting 
page  In  the  whole  history  of  Pedagogic 
Science. 

Before  touching  on  It,  however,  we 
may  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  work 
of  another  nation  struggling  with  the 
problems  of  School  Hygiene,  but  strug- 
gling with  them  under  conditions  that 
are  a  great  deal  more  difficult  than 
our  own. 

Six  years  ago,  New  York  began  to 
listen  to  her  school-doctors,  who  were 
saying,  practically,  what  the  British 
school  doctors  are  saying  now;  namely, 
that  uncleanness  Is  the  bane  of  the 
elementary  school.  But  the  situation 
In  New  York  was  even  more  grave 
than  It  Is  here;  and,  having  once  fairly 
realized  this,  the  Education  Authority 
entered  the  arena  boldly,  and  set  about 
Its  scavenging  work  In  good  earnest. 
In  1901,  the  Finance  Committee  ap- 
pointed 150  Inspectors  to  go  round 
schools  and  take  a  note  of  children  be- 
lieved by  the  teacher  to  be  111  with 
contagious  disease.  The  schools  were 
connected  by  telephone  with  the  Cen- 
tral Office  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  When  the  Inspector  was  In 
doubt  over  a  case,  he  sent  for  a  physi- 
cian; and  If  the  physician  reported  the 
child  111,  the  teacher  was  warned  to 
exclude,  and  the  Inspector  visited  the 
child's  home  to  see  that  the  case  was 
Isolated.  If,  In  spite  of  this,  the  pa- 
rents took  no  care  to  observe  directions, 
a  member  of  a  corps  of  policemen 
known  as  the  "Health  Squad"  arrived, 
and  threatened  removal.  In  the  course 
of  nine  mouths,  9,000  children  were 
thus  excluded  and  Isolated. 

The  defect  of  the  system  was  soon 
found  to  be  In  the  fact  that  It  left  the 
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most  difficult  diagnosis  to  the  teacher. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  even 
a  teacher  can  specialize  in  a  dosen 
subjects.  In  1905,  the  number  of  In- 
spectors was  increased,  so  as  to  give 
one  to  every  6000  children.  Every 
child  is  now  inspected  weekly.  Of 
course  inspection  does  not  mean  ex- 
amination; and  the  Inspector  does  not 
touch  any  child.  *  He  stands  and  lets 
the  children  file  past  him,  while  they, 
themselves,  pull  down  their  eyelids  and 
open  their  mouths  for  his  inspection. 
As  the  result  of  this  measure,  25,260 
cases  of  contagious  eye-disease  were 
excluded  in  six  months,  many  of  them, 
of  course,  quite  prevent! ble— the  result 
of  neglect.  In  one  day  1880  children 
were  sent  away  for  pediculosis;  that  is 
to  say,  for  the  horrible  condition  of  the 
hair,  skin,  and  clothes. 

Where  were  these  children  to  go? 
Many  of  them  had  no  homes.  The  In- 
spector might  visit  the  last  place  where 
their  parents  had  alighted;  but  in  New 
York,  as  here,  there  is  a  point  where 
visitation  breaks  down  entirely.  It 
was  now  that  the  Nurses*  Settlement 
came  to  the  help  of  the  Department  of 
Health;  and,  by  its  efforts,  a  cleansing 
crusade  began.  In  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  children  had  been  treated  for 
diseases  which  disappear  with  washing! 

The  battle  with  death  is  waged;  not 
at  one  point,  but  at  many.  Teachers, 
policemen,  inspectors,  nurses,  physi- 
cians, bacteriologists,'  all  bear  a  hand. 
The  enemy  is  even  stronger  than  that 
which  we  have  to  face  in  London. 
Thus  trachoma  (a  disease  of  the  eye- 
lids) is  rare  in  London.     It  is  common 

*  It  appears  that  children  may  soffer  from 
very  slight  attacks  of  diphtheria  that  do  not 
prevent  them  from  attending  school.  Indeed, 
such  things  as  chronic  diphtheria  and  chronic 
scarlet  fever  are  possible.  The  chronic  cases, 
and  slight  cases,  are  of  coarse  the  most  fatal 
carriers;  so  that  it  is  better,  as  well  as  cheaper, 
to  have  means  for  bacteriological  examination 
than  to  open  many  isolated  hospitals.  The 
L.C.C.  opened  one  small  bacteriological  labo- 


in  New  York.  Favus  is  almost  un- 
known in  the  provinces  in  England; 
and  there  are  only  about  120  known 
cases  in  London.  No  less  than  10,438 
children  were  treated  for  favus  be- 
tween 1902-4  in  New  York.  Into  New 
York— the  great  vestibule  of  the  West 
—a  stream  of  aliens  is  pouring,  bringing 
with  it  the  diseases,  as  well  as  the  sor- 
rows, of  many  nations.  At  the  door  of 
the  New  World,  the  school's  emissaries 
meet  the  foreign  child,  and  l>attle  at 
once  with  his  foreign  disease.  They 
give  him  the  key  to  the  new  language,, 
absorb  him  into  the  new  citizenship 
with  all  its  disciplines  and  all  its  rights, 
and  send  the  bright-glancing  waters  of 
its  new  Republican  life  rolling  over  all 
the  wrongs,  the  heart-burnings,  the  dis- 
eases, and  the  pollution  of  the  past. 

All  elementary  education  is  physical 
education.  For  what  part  of  educa- 
tion is  not  physical?  And  what  part 
of  elementary  education  does  not  bring 
the  physical  side  openly  into  view? 
The  use  of  the  muscles  is  as  much  a 
factor  in  the  learning  to  read  and  to 
reason,  as  in  the  learning  to  walk  or  to 
lift  weights.  To  be  sure,  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  healthy  child  seema 
to  hide  this  from  observation,  as  the 
day  hides  the  stars.  It  is  only  when 
great  obstruction  exists  in  the  growing 
body  that  the  physical  side  of  thought 
comes  clearly  Into  evidence.  The  af- 
flicted and  defective  child  has  done  an 
immense  service  to  the  race,  in  making 
clear  the  fact  that  there  is  an  order 
even  of  limb  movement  that  leads  to- 
wards right  thinking,  and  that,  not  in 
one  lesson,  but  in  all  lessons,  move* 

ratory  in  1908.  The  School  Inspectors  of 
New  York  have  splendid  laboratories  at  their 
serrice.  On  one  day,  Jan.  10, 1903,  when  there 
was  a  sudden  outbreak  of  sore-throat,  10,000 
swabbings  were  taken  and  sent  to  the  labora- 
tory: 767  carrier  cases  were  discovered  oat  of 
these,  and  the  disease  checked.  Such  prompt 
action  against  a  deadly  foe  oonld  not  be  taken 
in  any  borongh  in  England. 
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ment,  hidden  or  externa  1^  free  or  con- 
trolled, of  the  muscular  system,  plays 
an  important  part 

This  wider  view,  then,  of  the  real 
meaning  of  physical  education,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  we  are  no  longer  bound  to 
think  of  it  as  a  system  of  formal  ex- 
eicise,  or  a  mere  scheme  of  drill,  is  the 
gift  to  a  large  extent  of  the  afflicted 
and  the  defective.* 

For  example.  Into  Dr.  S^guin*s 
school,  forty  years  ago,  was  brought  a 
boy  of  nine — a  t)oy  with  stiff,  cold 
hands,  with  fixed  eyes,  open  mouth,  and 
hanging  jaw.  His  arms  hung  power- 
less, as  if  no  life  surged  in  them,  and 
the  brain  had  no  power  over  them. 
Patiently  the  new  teacher  began  to 
move  that  dead  arm,  first  from  the 
shoulder,  then  from  the  elbow.  He  in- 
vented forty  new  exercises  for  the 
hand;  and,  as  life  and  intelligence  be- 
gan to  glimmer  at  last  in  this  imbe- 
cile boy's  eyes,  the  order  or  sequence 
in  which  the  brain  gains  control  of  the 
fore-limbs  was  demonstrated.  The 
whole  meaning  of  hand-training  be- 
came plain.  The  Me  of  hand- 
work in  mental  life  was  made  clear, 
and  the  true  method  of  teaching  all 
manual  subjects,  such  as  writing,  etc., 
set  in  the  light  for  ever. 

In  Darenth  and  other  places  now  one 
may  see  pupils  who  take  their  first 
step  upward  by  putting  square  pegs 
into  square  holes  and  taking  them  out 
again.  They  learn  by  doing  like  older 
children.  Alas!  How  little  they  can 
do.  But  they  can  help  us.  It  happens, 
sometimes,  that  a  child  finds  his  way 
into  such  schools,  who  can  do  a  good 
many  things,  and  who  can  even  do 
some  things  a  great  deal  better  than 
most  people.  Such  a  child  was  ad- 
mitted into  a  "special  class**  one  day 
in    1896.       He   was   about   ten   years 

« There  Ib  a  sense  In  which  every  one  is  de- 
fective. The  doctors  who  mske  these  very 
investigstions  1>ecome  consoions  of  their  own 
limitations,  and  even  their  own  defects.  "  My 
Tisual  memory  mast  be  poor,"  writes  one 


old,  fairly  well-grown.  His  Intelligent 
blue  eyes  seemed  to  be  always  looking 
for  some  stranger--6ome  deliverer.  The 
boy  was  dumb.  He  had  never  spoken; 
his  hearing  was  good,  however,  and  all 
his  vocal  organs  were  perfect  At  the 
age  of  five,  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
for  the  deaf;  but  after  some  years,  he 
was  sent  away,  the  teacher  declaring 
that  his  hearing  was  excellent  but 
that  seeing  that  he  could  not  utter  one 
word,  he  was  probably  imbecile  (dumb 
people  being,  as  is  well  known,  dumb 
only,  in  most  cases,  because  they  are 
deaf). 

The  boy  then,  believed  imbecile, 
found  himself  now  in  a  class  for  the 
feeble-minded.  He  soon  became  a 
source  of  great  Joy  and  profit  to  his 
poor  comrades;  for  he  had  just  the  kind 
of  gifts  that  appealed  to  them  and  stim- 
ulated their  languid  attention  and  in- 
terest Armed  with  a  piece  of  chalk, 
he  would  stand  before  the  black  board, 
and  draw  donkeys  with  panniers,  horse- 
men riding  upon  horses,  dogs  begging 
for  crusts,  and  cats  with  handsome  tails 
chasing  mice  In  a  barn.  He  used  to 
have  a  little  army  of  amazed  spectators 
round  him  as  he  worked,  including, 
perhaps,  sometimes,  one  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Inspectors. 

But  who  was  the  deliverer  for  whom 
this  child  was  waiting?  Not  the  In- 
spec'tor.  Not  FrOebel  or  Herbart  If 
they  could  have  risen  from  the  dead, 
would  have  delivered  him.  Not  the 
Senior  Wrangler  of  last  year,  if  he  had 
become  a  teacher,  would  have  opened 
for  him  the  door  of  life  and  language. 
It  was  the  school  doctor  who  diagnosed 
the  condition  of  this  child,  and  who, 
having  explained  that,  from  his  brain, 
^he  storage  place  for  word-sound  mem- 
ories was  absent  showed  that  speech- 
training  must  be  carried  on  t^   the 

thonghtfnlly.  **  It  is  probable  that  such  and 
snch  a  storage  place  or  memory  centre  do«a 
not  exist  in  my  brain,"  says  another.  Bvery 
one  recalls,  too,  very  gifted  persons,  who  in 
some  respects  were  very  defective. 
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muscular  sense.  This  was  done  at 
last.  The  child  took  to  the  new 
method  Joyfully,  and  learned  in  a  day 
or  two  to  say  such  explosive  words  as 
■•'pen,"  **penny."  He  got  on  fast  His 
father,  who  is  a  cabinet-maker,  says  he 
will  make  a  capital  workman.  When 
a  question  is  asked  him,  he  repeats 
it  noiselessly  with  his  lips  before  he 
can  understand  it;  but  he  has  made 
good  progress,  and  speaks,  and  sings, 
though  with  expressionless  tones,  like 
a  phonograph. 

To  take  a  very  different  case.  A  boy 
of  twelve  in  an  elementary  school  got 
on  well  in  every  lesson  except  dictation 
and  reading.  But  he  could  not  spell 
iiny  word  aright,  or  read  the  simplest 
kind  of  writing.  He  could  do  sums 
very  well,  and  was,  in  some  ways,  the 
best  scholar  in  his  class.  What  had 
^one  wrong  with  him;  and  why  did 
he  spell  the  word  "girl"  as  "wire"? 
In  infancy  he  had  had  a  long  illness; 
and  the  disease  had  cut  through  the 
brain-path  by  which  written  word- 
images  are  carried  to  their  own  storage 
place.  And  so,  although  he  saw,  he 
could  never  remember  the  word-images 
be  had  seen.  Some  years  ago,  he  would 
have  been  very  severely  treated;  but 
now  he  is  spared  the  struggle  that 
would  always  end  in  failure.  The  geog- 
raphy of  the  brain  is  better  under- 
stood; and  the  explorers  and  discover- 
ers of  this  strange  territory  are,  for  the 
most  part,  school-doctors.* 

It  is  not  only  the  word-blind,  or  the 

word-deaf,    who   are    being   delivered. 

The  ordinary  bad  speller,  or  bad  writer. 

Is  now   known  to  be  a   victim.       He 

makes  foolish  mistakes  in  spelling,  not 

always  from  sheer  moral  defect,  but 

through  physical  defect      It  would  be 

•  It  is  oeitain  that  some  parts  of  the  body, 
and  therefore  some  orders  of  memory,  are 
much  more  ancient  than  others.  They  repre- 
sent the  deeper  roots  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 
They  can  bear  strain  better  than  more  lately- 
erolved  structures  and  functions.  The  mus- 
cular memory  Is  of  these.  That  is  how 
strain  can  easily  be  taken  off  the  eyes  in  early 


as  cruel  to  punish  him  for  this  as  it 
would  be  to  cane  a  boy  for  not  being 
able  to  lift  a  weight  A  new  spirit  of 
tolerance  comes  into  the  modem  class- 
room. It  is  born  of  sorrow  and  failure 
—of  the  snapping  of  cords  In  the  harp 
of  life— of  a  breaking  asunder  that  lays 
bare  the  secrets  of  nervous  mechanism. 
And  it  enters  noiselessly  into  even  ad- 
vanced class-rooms,  and  throws  its 
light  athwart  the  unexpected  weak- 
nesses of  even  the  well-endowed. 

It  is  disease,  however,  that  thus 
strikes  one  note  or  another  mute;  so 
that  the  whole  mode  of  playing  the 
nerve-instioimeut  must  be  changed. 
Disease,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  the 
effect  of  uncleanness.  But  not  of 
course  always  the  result  of  the  un- 
cleanness or  carelessness  of  the  victim 
or  his  parent  No  one  is  safe  from 
contagious  disease.  The  innocent  suf- 
fer with  the  guilty,  the  clean  with  the 
unclean.  People  realize  this  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  such  a  horrible 
disease  as  small-pox;  and  a  great  many 
are  willing  to  undergo  much  suffering, 
and  pay  a  great  deal  of  money,  in  or- 
der to  buy  a  little  security.  Mr.  Bums 
stated  recently  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  £270,000  per  annum  are  now 
paid  for  carrying  out  the  law  regarding 
vaccination. 

All  this  money  is  spent  on  carrying 
out  a  measure  that  is  not  constructive. 
And  this  measure  is  made  practically 
compulsory.  Yet  it  is  defied— success- 
fully—time  and  again. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  spirit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  opposed  to  compulsion 
of  every  kind,  more  especially  in  per- 
sonal matters.  No  one  ever  success- 
fully forced  an  English  tramp  to  be 
clean.      He  will  do  as  he  wills— at  the 

life.  The  stability  of  the  large  muscles  is  in- 
voked by  school-doctors  in  teaching  young 
children  to  read  and  write  by  arm  movements 
and  hand  movements,  made  sometimes  with 
the  eyes  shut  Before  children  get  copy 
books,  they  should  be  able  to  write  letters 
with  closed  eyes. 
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first  opportunity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  genius  of  personal  hygiene  is 
assuredly  sleeping  in  the  breasts  of 
even  the  great  unwashed  of  England. 
They  are  not  opposed  to  constructive 
reforms,  but  only  to  repressive  meas- 
ures. Wherever  a  school  bath  has  been 
opened  in  England,  the  children  have 
taken  to  the  water  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  has  amazed  the  beholder.  Not 
only  do  they  love  water,  they  love 
cleanliness.  They  are  interested  in  the 
work  of  cleansing,  as  the  children  of 
some  nations  are  interested  in  dancing 
and  carving  and  Jewel  making.  Yes, 
such  are  the  children  of  Carlyle's  "fu- 
liginous operatives."  Why  should  we 
not  then  take  the  hint  thus  offered,  and 
make  the  bath  room  a  real  class  room? 
Here  the  care  of  the  body  might  be 
taught  in  detail.  A  specially  equipped 
teacher,  a  Froebelian  of  the  new  order, 
would  here  allow  the  little  ones  to  be- 
come used  to  that  gentle  element 
which  Francis  d'Assisi  called  **our  sis- 
ter the  water."  At  first  there  should 
be  no  formal  teaching,  only  a  learning 
by  doing;  then,  taking  advantage  of  the 
natural  impulse  of  her  pupils,  the 
teacher  might  lead  them  on  to  the  con- 
scious care  of  the  skin,  the  hair,  the 
nails,  and  the  teeth.*  Later  still,  she 
might  lead  them  to  feel  the  relationship 
between  washing,  or  cleanliness,  and 
the  finer  evolution  of  the  lower  senses 
—a  subject  on  which,  alas,  educational- 
ists have  as  yet  remained,  practically, 
mute.'  The  development  of  the  new 
subject  would  take  place  as  does  that 
of  any  other  subject,  viz.,  through  a 
new  and  Joyful  experience,  and  the 
opening  up  by  its  impulse  of 
a  new  pathway  of  consciousness  and 
appreciation. 


But  the  expense!  What  will  it  cost? 
It  appears  that  washing  baths  for 
school  children  may  be  of  a  very  simple- 
character.  In  some  cities,  whose  reve- 
nues are  far  from  large,  cheap  bath» 
of  galvanized  iron  are  provided,  and  a 
rose,  with  a  warmed  shower  overhead,, 
worked  by  a  chain.  Each  child  has,  in 
this  way,  his  own  bath;  and  expense 
is  saved  in  heating  and  cost  of  water. 
One  cannot  think  that  such  appliances 
as  these  would  be  beyond  the  means  of 
a  nation  which  spends  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  yearly  in  carrying  out  a 
single  measure  for  the  prevention  of 
one  single  epidemic. 

Alas!  The  one  danger  to  be  feared 
is,  that  the  nation  will  consent  to 
everything  except  the  simple  and  essen- 
tial thing.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
some  form  and  degree  of  medical  in- 
spection is  coming;  but,  without  real 
physical  education,  medical  inspection 
is  of  little  use.  The  conquest  of 
health  is  a  daily  battle;  and  has  to  be- 
gin anew  every  morning.  But  if  there 
is  no  daily  battle,  if  the  curved  spine 
is  allowed  to  remain  crooked,  if  the 
breathing-power  is  never  helped  by  ex- 
ercises, if,  in  short,  nothing  is  done  to 
improve  health,  of  what  use  is  it  to  *in- 
spect"  schools  medically?  As  weir 
say  that  no  teacher  should  give  lessons 
in  reading,  that  'inspection"  of  reading 
or  other  arts  that  are  never  learned  is 
enough,  as  say  that  medical  inspection 
without  physical  education  is  the  one 
thing  needful.  The  whole  value  of 
medical  inspection  depends  on  there  be- 
ing some  one  in  the  school  who  will 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Medi- 
cal Superintendent  in  the  scheme  of 
school-work. 

But,  when  this  is  granted,  there  is 


0Tbe  need  for  systematic  training  In  the 
case  of  teeth  Is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment from  Dr.  Kerr's  Report  of  1906:  "  In  the 
case  of  boys,  a  very  serious  state  of  things 
was  shown,  90  per  cent,  of  the  boys  having 
carles,  and  70  per  cent,  to  a  serious  extent.'' 

'Of  the  lower  senses  we  shall  only  say  here, 


that  their  degradation  has  probably  far  more 
to  do  with  the  lowering  of  mental  and  moral 
life,  than  has  impaired  hearing  or  vision. 
Lays  writes  that,  in  the  case  of  one  patient, 
every  vestige  of  morality  vanished  with  the 
blunting  of  the  sense  of  touch  all  over  the 
body. 
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DO  limit  to  the  progress  wlilch  may  be 
made  under  medical  cruidance  in  the 
science  and  art  of  education.  There  is 
literally  no  limit  to  the  progress  and 
illumination  which  may  follow  the  free 
development  of  human  capacity  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  land.  Every 
step  only  assures  us  that  hidden 
wealth  is  lying,  lost  in  the  recesses  of 
the  organisms  of  the  children  of  the 
gloomy  street,  the  sunless  home. 
Everything  points  to  the  opening  up 
in  the  schools  of  to-morrow,  of  a  new 
and  fascinating  highway  of  research 
and  revelation. 

Meantime,  it  was  surely  regrettable 
that  the  Elducation  Bill  now  before  the 
country  did  not  (as  Mr.  Birrell  him- 
self admits)  include  any  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  question  here  under  discus- 
sion. It  is,  however,  satisfactory  that, 
before  the  final  reading  of  the  new  Bill, 
means  have  been  found  to  insert  a 
clause  making  some  degree  of  medical 
inspection,  coupled  with  some  attempt 
at  physical  education,  possible  in  all 
schools.  When  from  every  part  of 
the  country  Medical  Reports  of  some 
kind   begin   to  pour  in   at   the   Head 

Tbe  Independent  ReTlew. 


Office  of  the  Board  of  Education,  when 
physical  education  is  provided  in  the 
schools,  so  that  the  writers  of  these 
Reports  may  be  genuine  inspectors  of 
educational  methods,  and  not  mere 
statisticians  or  recorders  of  disease — 
then  the  need  for  the  reference  of  the 
new  order  of  Reports  to  expert  con- 
sideration will  be  felt  at  headquarters. 
And  when  this  happens,  the  golden  age 
of  childhood  will  be  drawing  nigh.  The 
whole  system  of  national  education  will 
be  shifted  on  to  the  shining  rails  of 
physiological  principle,  instead  of  rush- 
ing amuck  in  the  ploughed  land  of 
speculative  and  metaphysical  theory. 
Delivered  at  last  from  the  mere  fad- 
dist, and  from  that  equally  dangerous 
person,  the  practical  man  who  despises 
knowledge,  the  education  of  the  citi- 
zens of  many  to-morrows  may  be  car- 
ried on  safely;  even  the  most  en- 
lightened advisers,  the  Fr(5ebelians,  the 
Herbartists,  the  advance-guard  of 
teachers  and  writers,  being  called  upon 
to  test  their  methods  in  the  radiant 
light  of  the  forward-swinging  torch  of 
medical  science. 

Margaret  MoMiUan, 


THE  SHADOW  OF 

L 

The  woman  sat  by  the  bed,  a  figure 
of  beautiful  despair,  with  her  long 
black  hair  streaming  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  her  head  bent  Her  hand 
held  the  burning  fingers  of  little  Sava, 
as  he  tossed  about  in  uneasy  sleep, 
broken  by  cries  of  pain,  or  terror;  the 
shrill,  complaining  voice  went  to  her 
heart.  She  did  not  understand  all  he 
said,  and  her  very  failure  to  compre- 
hend those  half-delirious  words  hurt 
her  as  nothing  else  in  her  short,  bard 
life  had  done.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
the  one  thing  which  fate  had  left  her 
was  escaping  from  her  grasp  into  a 
land  into  which  she  could  not  follow 
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it  Again  and  again  came  the  cry  she 
could  not  understand— the  start  <^  ter- 
ror which  puzzled  her. 

**0h,  mother,  make  them  give  it  back 
—they  have  stolen  it— they  have  put  it 
in  the  ground!  Oh,  mother,  I  want  it 
so— make  them  give  it  back  to  me! 
The  boys  laugh  at  me— do  not  let  them 
laugh  any  more.  I  want  it  back— I 
want  it  back!" 

**Sava,  my  darling,  what  have  they 
stolen— what  is  it  that  you  want?"  But 
he  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  voice,  or  to 
understand  what  she  said.  Still  the 
little  figure  tossed  to-and-fro  under  the 
shabby     carpet    coverlet     which     she 
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vainly  tried  to  Iseep  over  it;  stiil  the 
fretful  cry  rang  in  her  ears.  Since 
sunrise  she  had  sat  there  by  the  bed, 
motionless,  terror-striclsen;  it  was  sun- 
49et  when  the  door  opened,  and  Madame 
I^ii^olieh  thrust  her  grizzled  black  head 
into  the  darkening  room. 

^The  boy  is  sick,  Militsa— eh?'* 

She  looked  up,  with  a  gesture  almost 
of  relief,  though  Madame  Nlkollch  was 
no  friend  of  hers,  but  merely  a  very 
worldly  landlady  with  a  very  sharp  eye 
fixed  upon  the  not  always  rosy  possl- 
Jbilities  of  rent 

'•Oh,  he  is  very  sick— I  do  not  know 
Kvliat  to  do  for  him!" 

Madame  Nlkolich  came  forward  and 
:8tood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking 
<lown  not  unkindly  on  the  small,  rest- 
less figure. 

'*Ye8,  he  is  certainly  very  sick.  I 
wiii  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with 
iiim,  Militsa.  My  Mika  has  just  been 
talkiug  about  it  He  says  the  workmen 
at  .the  big  house  round  the  corner 
caught  Sava  two  days  ago  and  made 
Jiim  stand  in  the  sunshine  while  they 
built  his  shadow  into  the  foundations— 
you  know,  it  brings  a  house  good-for- 
tune when  a  living  shadow  is  caught 
and  built  into  it  But  the  person  who 
has  lost  the  shadow  very  often  dies— 
so  many  people  have  told  me  that" 
Militsa  shrank  nearer  to  the  bed. 
Bava  lifted  his  ruffled  curls  from  the 
pillow,  and  raised  once  more  that  be- 
iseeching  cry. 

'^Hiey  have  stolen  it  and  put  It  in  the 
ground.  Oh,  give  It  back  to  me— give 
it  back!" 

Militsa  shivered;  Anna  Nlkolich 
nodded  in  dismal  triumph. 

"There— do  you  hear  what  he  says? 
That  is  what  I  told  you— they  have 
stolen  his  shadow,  and  put  It  Into  Bora 
Jovanovich's  fine  new  house.  It  will 
bring  Bora  Jovanovlch  good  fortune,  no 
doubt,  but  I  think  you  will  lose  the 
chlW." 

Militsa  turned  upon  the  other  woman 


like  a  tempest,  with  a  swift  passionate, 
protective  movement  towards  Sava. 

**No-no— not  that!"  she  said.  "He 
Is  all  1  have— there  is  nothing  else  in 
the  world  for  me.  I  will  not  lose  him 
—I  cannot." 

Anna  Nlkollch  turned  towards  the 
door.  When  she  reached  It,  she  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  looked  back. 

**l  will  send  Mika  up  with  some  sup- 
per for  you,"  she  said;  "and— and  the 
rent  may  stand  over  for  this  week." 

Militsa  sank  down  beside  the  bed 
without  a  word  of  gratitude.  The  oth- 
er's kindness  struck  her  like  a  curse— 
if  Anna  Nlkollch  could  be  generous, 
Sava  must  indeed  be  far  gone. 

The  darkness  came  down  upon  the 
miserable  little  room;  Mika,  shy  and 
solemn-eyed,  brought  the  supper  Mi- 
litsa could  not  eat  and  went  away 
again.  Still  she  crouched  by  the  bed; 
still  the  child's  restless  cry  went  on. 

"Oh,  give  it  back— make  them  give  it 
back  to  me!" 

She  rose  suddenly,  and  bent  over  the 
child  for  a  moment 

**Sava,  you  shall  have  It  back  If  you 
will  lie  quite  still  until- until  I  bring  It 
to  you.  Do  you  hear  me— do  you  un- 
derstand? You  shall  have  it  if  you  will 
lie  still,  and  go  to  sleep." 

For  the  first  time  that  day  her  voice 
seemed  to  reach  him.  His  great  black 
eyes  rested  with  a  look  of  comprehen- 
sion on  her  face  as  she  bent  lamp  In 
hand,  over  the  bed. 

"You  will  bring  It  back?"  he  mur- 
mured sleepily,  and  sank  back  almost 
contentedly  upon  the  pillow. 

As  she  stole  down  the  narrow  stairs, 
for  the  first  time  that  day  the  restless 
cry  was  stllL 

II. 

Bora  Jovanovlch  sat  In  his  office— the 
finest  office  In  Palatz,  for  he  was  the 
richest  man  in  the  town.  He  was 
thinking  a  little  of  his  wealth,  and  his 
success,  as  he  sat  there  in  the  morning 
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Bunshlne  with  his  pen  tracing  idle  pat- 
terns on  the  blotting-pad  before  him. 
He  thought  of  the  poor  mountain  vil- 
lage where  he  was  bom,  and  which  he 
had  left  seven  years  ago  to  come  down 
to  Palatz  and  find  favor  in  the  eyes 
'  of  the  greatest  merchant  in  the  place, 
and  marry  his  only  daughter,  and  suc- 
ceed, in  due  course,  to  all  his  riches. 
Jovanovich  sighed  as  he  thought,   so 
perhaps  he  did  not  find  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  success  altogether  satisfac- 
tory.     It  was  spring,  and  the  soft  air 
blowing    through    the    open    window 
seemed  to  blow  from  the  blue  hills  of 
his  home.      He  remembered  the  sigh- 
ing pines,  and  the  cool  white  foam  of 
the  waterfall  by  which  he  had  walked 
with  the  popadia*s  (priest's  wife)  pretty 
niece  in  those  far  off  days.     His  wife 
had   brought  him  riches  and  success, 
but  he  had  loved  one  curl  on  the  black 
head  of  the  popadia's  niece  better  than 
he  had  loved  the  whole  body  of  the 
rich  merchant's  daughter.      Now  that 
his  wife  was  dead  he  was  a  lonely 
man  in  the  house  where  his  father-in- 
law  had  lived.    Perhaps  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  had  set  himself  to  build 
a  new  and  more  splendid  house,  which 
should  be  all   his  own,   and   hold   no 
memory     of  the     woman     who     had 
bought   him— perhaps    It   pleased    him 
this  morning  to  remember  that  at  the 
comer  of  the  market-place  the  walls  of 
his  new  home  were  already  rising  fast 
There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  Bora 
Jovanovich    roused    himself    abruptly 
from   the  dream    into   which   he  had 
fallen.    A  workman  in  a  greasy  blouse 
answered  his  invitation  to  enter,  and 
then  stood  tongue-tied  in  the  door-way 
regarding  the  great  man  of  Palatz  with 
a  frightened  eye. 

**The    house "    he    stammered    at 

last 

Bora  Jovanovich  laid  down  his  pen. 

'*What  has  happened  to  it?" 

"It's  no  fault  of  ours,"  the  man  said 
sullenly.     "Yesterday  It  was  the  same 


—half  our  day's  work  undone.  And 
to-day  the  wall  is  down  again.  We 
do  not  understand  it" 

"Who  pulls  the  wall  down?" 

"How  should  we  know?"  The  man's 
tone  was  half  fierce,  half  frightened. 
"Some  one  comes— at  night— and  pulls 
down  half  of  what  we  do  by  day." 

Bora  Jovanovich  sat  silent  looking 
at  the  workman  at  the  door;  and  the 
same  thought  was  in  the  minds  of  both. 
No  one  in  Palatz— that  is  to  say,  no 
one  merely  human— would  care  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rich  man's  house. 

"You  had  better  keep  watch,"  Jovan- 
ovich  said. 

The  man  shifted  his  weight  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  The  prospect  of 
keeping  watch  did  not  seem  to  appeal 
to  him. 

"You  need  not  trouble,"  Bora  Jovan- 
ovich said,  with  a  touch  of  scorn.  He 
was  clever  enough  to  know  that  it  is 
best  not  to  give  orders'  when  you  are 
certain  they  will  not  be  obeyed. 

But  that  night  when  the  house  was 
asleep,  he  muflied  himself  in  a  cloak 
and  slipped  out  and  made  his  way  to 
the  market-place.  It  was  a  dark  night 
for  heavy  clouds  came  and  went  be- 
fore a  pale  moon.  Palatz  was  asleep; 
and  Bora  Jovanovich  groped  his  way 
down  into  the  foundations  of  his  new 
house  and  sat  there  waiting,  wrapped 
to  the  ears  in  his  cloak. 

He  waited  a  long  time  and  at  last 
fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  he  was 
roaming  the  forests  of  his  home,  with 
the  popadia's  pretty  niece  beside  him; 
but  she  wept  all  the  time,  and  the  great 
tears  ran  down  her  face  and  fell  on  the 
pine-needles,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to 
comfort  her. 

He  woke  with  a  start,  shivering. 
The  dew  was  cold  on  his  hands.  He 
thought  of  the  tears  of  the  popadia's 
niece.  He  heard  her  crying  still— or— 
no,  the  crying  was  no  dream.  In  the 
darkness  he  heard  a  voice  which  mur- 
mured   "Sava!    Oh,    Sava.    stay    with 
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me!"  He  heard  the  sobbing  of  a 
woman,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
l^new  the  sound. 

The  moon  came  from  behind  a  cloud 
and  flung  a  doubtful  light  around. 
Close  to  him  a  woman  knelt,  trying  to 
pull  down  the  wall  with  torn  and 
bleeding  fingers.  Her  black  hair  fell 
curling  on  her  shoulders  as  once,  long 
ago,  the  hair  of  the  popadia's  niece  had 
curled  in  the  little  mountain  village 
where  he  was  bom. 

Bora  JovanoTich  went  and  stood  be- 
side the  kneeling  figure.  It  looked  up 
at  him.  In  the  moonlight  he  saw  the 
great  tears  rolling  down  its  face. 

"Militsar 

She  did  not  pause  from  her  labor,  but 
tore  still  at  the  resisting  bricks.  He 
saw  the  blood  running  down  her  fin- 
gers as  the  tears  ran  down  her  face. 
Her  voice  rose  to  a  piteous  cry. 

**0h,  Bora,  save  him— save  Sava! 
They  have  built  his  shadow  into  the 
walls,  and  unless  I  give  it  back  to  him 
he  will  die.  And,  since  you  went  away, 
I  have  nothing  else.  Save  Sava— help 
me  to  save  Sava!" 

Bora  Jovanovich  looked  at  her.  It 
was  not  the  cold  night  air  which  made 
him  tremble. 

"Who  is  Sava?" 

Her  black  head  was  bent  over  the 
torn  fingers  which  clutched  still  at  the 
wall.     Her  voice  died  to  a  sob. 

"Sava  is— all  you  left  me  when  you 
went  away.  Save  him— help  me  to  find 
his  shadow  in  the  wall.** 

Bora  Jovanovich  said  nothing.      In 
Temple  Bar. 


silence  he  knelt  down  by  her  side  and 
began,  with  shaking  fingers,  to  tear 
down  the  walls  of  the  new  house  in 
which  there  were  to  be  no  memories 
and  no  regrets. 

HI. 

In  the  fine  new  house  at  the  comer 
of  the  market-place,  which  is  not  so 
very  new  now,  Bora  Jovanovich,  the 
richest  man  In  Palatz,  lives  with  his 
wife,  who  was  once  the  pc^adia's 
niece.  Every  one  envies  them  their 
prosperity;  some,  it  may  be,  envy  them 
the  children  who  run  in  and  out,  laugh- 
ing, and  shaking  their  black  curls  In 
the  sun.  Nothing  but  happiness  has 
come  to  them  in  the  new  house.  "As 
lucky  as  Bora  Jovanovich's  new  house" 
has  become  a  proverb  In  Palatz.  But 
it  is  a  proverb  which  is  never  quoted 
in  his  presence,  for  Palatz  has  learned 
that  he  does  not  like  it 

For  sometimes  at  night,  when  the 
black-haired  children  are  still,  Bora 
Jovanovich  and  his  wife  remember  an- 
other child  who  does  not  run  in  and 
out  with  the  others.  They  remember 
a  little  shadow  which  was  built  into 
the  foundations  of  their  house  and 
upon  which  their  happiness  has  risen, 
like  a  house  which  human  hands  did 
not  build.  It  lies  buried  stiil-^>erhaps 
in  their  hearts,  perhaps  in  the  walls  of 
the  new  house  on  the  market-place— 
the  shadow  of  a  living  soul,  which  they 
remember  as  the  Shadow  of  Good 
Fortune. 

Nellie  K,  BlisaetU 
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I  am  often  asked  if  my  dog  is  in- 
telligent and  good,  and  I  cannot  say 
yes  without  qualification.  Again  I  am 
often  told,  or  I  find  it  assumed,  that 
he  Is  intelligent  and  good,  and  I  will 
not  say  no  without  qualification.    It  is 


the  kind  and  limits  of  intelligence  and 
virtue  that  matter.  The  case  is  the 
same  as  with  literary  style.  The  style 
that  suits  an  essay  is  not  good  for  a 
novel.  The  style  that  suits  a  book  is 
not  good  for  conversation;  and  Sir  Wal- 
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ter,  who  understood  dogs,  knew  that 
his  own  big  wow-wow  style,  as  he  calls 
it,  was  not  adapted  to  the  delicate 
homeliness  of  the  subjects  which  were 
chosen  by  Miss  Austen.  My  dog  is  in- 
telligent and  good,  as  becomes  a  dog, 
more  so  than  some  dogs,  and  less  so 
than  others;  but  his  mind  is  a  dog's 
and  iiot  a  man's,  and  it  is  better  to 
be  a  whole  dog  than  half  a  man.  He 
is  of  about  the  same  age  as  ^he  infant 
child  of  a  friend,  and  I  have  compared 
their  growth.  When  they  were  both 
al>out  eighteen  months  old  the  dog 
could  do  much  more  than  the  boy,  but 
when  I  renewed  my  comparison  at  the 
age  of  hve  the  dog  had  remained  a 
child  but  the  child  had  ceased  to  be  a 
dog. 

At  the  same  time,  while  to  me  it  is 
his  differences  from  human  beings  that 
are  most  interesting,  there  is  much  to 
be  learned  from  the  likeness,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  likeness  to  chil- 
dren. There  is  much  truth  in  a  rhyme 
which  I  remember  from  my  childhood. 
You  were  asked  what  little  boys  were 
made  of,  and  the  answer  was— rats, 
and  snails,  and  puppy-dogs'  tails.  Of 
rats  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
later.  As  regards  snails,  I  have  no  evi- 
dence that  concerns  their  affinity  to 
children,  except  that  children  are  said 
like  those  animals  to  creep  unwillingly 
to  school.  But  undoubtedly  the  puppy- 
dog  (for  I  assume  that  the  poet  when 
he  spoke  of  the  part  intended  the  whole 
animal,  by  the  figure  of  speech  known 
as  metonymy)  enters  into  their  compo- 
sition. Though  my  dog  has  not  the 
makings  of  my  human  friends  I  can 
trace  him  in  them,  and  the  description 
of  his  mind  and  of  his  education  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  growth  of 
theirs. 

The  intellectual  education  of  my  dog, 
I  may  say  at  once,  has  been  almost 
entirely  technical.  Literary  training  I 
have  found  to  be  possible  only  in  a  very 
restricted  form,  although  it  is  extremely 


significant  For  the  rest,  he  has  been 
schooled  in  certain  practical  occupa- 
tions, and  has  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  what,  on  the  analogy  of 
manual  training,  I  may  call  **buccar' 
dexterity.  If  he  could  have  used  his 
paws  in  the  way  he  has  learnt  to  use 
his  mouth  he  would  have  had  hands, 
have  watched  them,  and  become  re- 
flective and  human,  and  would  perhaps 
have  adopted  permanently  the  upright 
attitude  which  he  now  adopts  upon 
occasion.  Neither  in  his  linguistic  nor 
in  his  technical  education  can  I  trace 
the  growth  of  character  which  under- 
lies such  education  amongst  children 
and  makes  it  liberal.  Though  in  the 
course  of  these  exercises  he  has  ac- 
quired moral  qualities,  he  has  not  ac- 
quired them  through  the  exercises 
themselves,  and  accordingly  his  moral 
education  may  be  considered  apart 
from  his  intellectual  education. 

His  education  has  been  limited  by  the 
deficiency  which  makes  the  difference 
between  him  and  a  child.  I  may  as 
well  state  at  the  beginning  the  general 
character  of  his  mind.  He  has 
learned  the  golden  virtue  of  self-con- 
trol, or,  in  another  form,  obedience. 
But  his  actions  are  based  on  habit,  and 
on  a  certain  considerable  inventiveness 
determined  by  desire.  They  are  a  kind 
of  outgrowth  of  instinct,  as,  indeed,  ail 
well-based  action  must  be,  and  it  is  of 
great  interest  to  me  to  observe  in  his 
different  actions  Just  where  they  fall 
short  of  real  Instincts  because  they  are 
artificial,  and  where  they  fall  short  of 
human  action  because  they  are  essen- 
tially instinctive.  Roughly  speaking, 
what  distinguishes  him  from  children 
is  that  though  he  learns  to  do  things 
he  does  not  learn  their  meaning.  He 
can  take  means  to  ends,  but  he  does  not 
know  why  he  must  take  them.  He 
does  not  analyze  situations  but  takes 
them  ii^  as  a  whole.  He  knows  the 
hang  of  things  but  does  not  know  why 
they  hang  together.     The  young  Clerk 
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Maxwell  used  to  ask  of  any  toy  or  ma- 
chine or  other  object  which  interested 
him,  "What  is  the  go  of  it?"  Now  my 
dog  learns  how  certain  things  go,  but 
he  does  not  learn  the  go  of  them,  and, 
therefore,  though  he  has  inventiveness 
he  has  never  become  an  inventor.  He 
may  be,  though  I  doubt  it,  a  Clerk 
Maxwell  amongst  dogs,  but  he  Is  cer- 
tainly a  dog  amongst  Clerk  Maxwells. 
His  virtues,  even  his  obedience,  are 
limited  by  the  same  defect.  He  has 
not  learned  the  reason  of  them,  and 
so  he  is  never  safe  against  the  tempta- 
tions which  he  has  not  forgotten. 

His  use  of  language  is  limited,  but 
it  Is  most  instructive.  He  has  ac- 
quired a  reasonable  vocabulary  of  some 
dozen  or  more  words  and  phrases- 
bone,  cat,  boots,  slipper,  stick,  dinner, 
postman,  brush  (his  own  brush),  come 
out,  bed,  paw,  good  dog,  and  bad  dog. 
They  are  signals  to  actions,  and  are  un- 
affected by  qualifications.  "Bone" 
and  "no  bone"  mean  the  same  thing  to 
him  when  the  word  bone  is  pronounced 
with  identical  intonation.  When  some 
one  has  said  "cat"  in  his  hearing  he  is 
not  reassured  by  being  told  that  there 
Is  no  cat  until  he  has  been  to  see  for 
himself.  Each  word  pulls  a  trigger  in 
him  and  discbarges  an  action.  He  has 
not  arrived  at  the  stage  of  considering 
the  word  and  its  meaning  for  its  own 
sake.  His  condition  of  mind  is  much 
like  that  of  an  admiral  who  should  fire 
when  he  hears  the  word  torpedo-boat. 
To  speak  strictly,  his  words  are  not 
language  at  all,  though  they  serve  the 
same  purpose.  In  some  cases  it  is  not 
the  word  he  acts  upon  but  a  corre- 
sponding intonation  or  gesture.  Thus, 
unlike  a  much-regretted  dog  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
teach  him  to  discriminate  the  gift  of  a 
biscuit  from  a  Manchester  man  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  man  of  some  other  city.  I 
have  to  alter  the  tone  of  my  voice 
when  I  name  Manchester.  Similarly,  if 
he  Is  to  take  the  biscuit  when  I  count 


three,  he  watches  for  the  change  of 
tone,  and  if  three  is  said  in  the  same 
tone  as  one  and  two  he  will  not  act 
But  I  am  more  concerned  to  describe 
the  different  effects  of  different  words. 
Some  of  them,  like  bone  or  cat,  or  good 
or  bad,  produce  an  emotion,  an  attitude 
of  excitement,  and  to  some  he  responds 
by  a  vocal  difference— the  cat-^notion 
produces  a  whining  bark,  the  bone- 
emotion  a  bark  of  Joyful  excitement,  to 
"postman"  he  resiK>nds  by  the  mixture 
of  ferocity  and  kindly  welcome  with 
which  he  usually  greets  a  stranger. 
Such  actions  are  closely  allied  to  in- 
stincts, because  of  the  excitement  of 
desire  from  which  they  proceed.  Other 
words  excite  actions  by  the  simple 
process  of  the  association  of  the  word 
with  the  action,  and  betray  little  emo- 
tional excitement  Now,  when  the 
word  fails  to  excite  an  emotion  the 
act  is  likely  to  become  hesitating.  He 
sometimes  forgets  what  the  word 
means,  or,  in  stricter  language,  he  has 
lost  his  signal  code.  He  often,  there- 
fore, gives  the  impression  of  stupidity 
when,  in  reality,  he  is  perhaps  languid 
or  disinclined,  or  has  simply  forgotten. 
Under  these  circumstances  frequent 
repetition  of  the  word  may  be  neces- 
sary before  the  impression  t^ecomes 
vivid  enough  to  discharge  the  action. 
When  I  tell  him  to  bring  my  boots  he 
may  go  to  the  door  and  then  look  round 
with  inquiring  eyes  until  the  word  has 
been  repeated  several  times  impres- 
sively, when  he  goes  off  with  a  look  of 
satisfaction.  A  person  unused  to  my 
dog  might  suppose  he  had  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  order  and  was  waiting 
until  he  understood.  The  truth  is 
merely  that  the  trigger  that  day  has 
got  a  harder  pull.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  is  in  good  spirits  and  ready  to 
play,  the  order  "boots"  will  send  him 
off  at  once  with  quick  elated  step  and 
wagging  tail. 

The  meanings  of  words  are  one  sort 
of  habit  and  are  acquired  as  those  hab- 
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its  are  acquired— by  association.  Of  his 
otlier  habits  I  give  as  an  example  his 
training  to  domestic  service.    He  had 
been  taught  as  a  young  puppy  to  fetch 
and  carry  sticlcs  and  balls.     Much  pa- 
tience on  my  part,  helped  by  moral  per- 
suasion, evoked  in  him  a  secondary  in- 
stinct, a  liking  for  carrying  things  in 
his  mouth  which,  in  later  life,  has  be- 
come an  absorbing  passion.    He  learned 
to  bring  things,  like  boots,  from  the 
ground  floor  to  my  study.      My  house- 
ke^>er  gave  him  the  articles,  and  on 
her  giving  a  signal  to  me  I  called  him. 
In  a  few  repetitions  he  learned  to  bring 
me  not  only  my  boots,  but  cards  tell- 
ing me  that  my  meals  were  ready,  and 
sometimes,   though   not  so  easily,   he 
would  take  cards  from  me  asking  for 
coals  or  tea.    In  the  early  stages  of  this 
process  he  had  been  sent  down  with  a 
card,  but  on  the  way,  hearing  the  post- 
man*8  knock,  he  dropped  the  card  and 
rushed  for  the  letter  and  brought  it 
back  to  me.      He  soon  learned  when 
he  was  in  my  company,  and  was  or- 
dered by  words  to  that  effect,  to  go 
downstairs    and    find    the    boots   and 
bring    them    up    to    me    when    they 
are     ready,     or     bark     for    them     if 
tliey   are  not;   and   when   I   tell   him 
to  see  if  dinner  is  ready  he  will  gen- 
erally go  down,  especially  if  he  is  hun- 
gry  himself,  and   bring  up  the  card. 
It  is  not  the  usefulness  of  these  actions 
or  their  endearing  character  for   the 
sake  of   which   I  describe   them,   but 
rather  the  fluctuations  to  which,  like 
his  intelligence  of  words,  they  are  sub- 
ject.   In  themselves  they  are  mere  as- 
sociations (to  use  a  loose  term)  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  object  suggests  the 
action  required.     As  such  they  are  re- 
peated with  automatic  monotony  even 
when  the  circumstances  are  unsuitable. 
When    I    am    in    the    house   anything 
which  the  dog  is  given  or  seizes  he  is 
apt  to  bring  up  to  me,  and  he  is  not 
so  easily  persuaded  to  take  things  from 
me  and  give  them  to  another  person. 


I  frequently  take  him  with  me  to  Col- 
lege, wh^i  I  am  usually  provided  witb 
a  bag  and  sometimes  ride  on  my  bicy- 
cle. He  does  not  like  being  taken  to 
College  because  he  is  left  alone,  and 
the  sight  of  the  bag  and  the  bicycle-  i» 
often  enough  to  drive  him  to  bed* 
When  I  was  in  Wensleydale,  in  York- 
shire, amid  surroundings  as  unlike' 
those  of  Manchester  as  possible,  and 
had  occasion  to  carry  some  books  in< 
my  bag  to  a  friend  three  Or  four  miles 
away,  my  dog,  who  was  accustomed 
to  do  this  Journey  with  me  almost 
every  day,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  bag^ 
declined  to  go.  Moreover,  not  only  ave- 
his  actions  repeated  monotonously  even 
on  unsuitable  occasions,  but  they  are 
repeated  in  an  identical  form.  Like 
a  child  when  a  story  is  told  with  some 
variation,  my  dog  is  disconcerted  if  he 
does  not  flnd  the  boots  in  much  the 
same  place  as  usual,  and  sometimes  not 
searching  for  them  comes  back  un- 
happy. On  the  other  hand,  again  like 
a  child  in  its  use  of  language,  he  will 
extend  actions  which  he  has  learnt  in 
one  connection  to  circumstances  which 
are  similar.  He  flrst  practised  begging 
for  food,  but  he  soon  began  to  beg  for 
anything  that  he  wanted  and  that  he 
could  take  into  his  mouth.  When  I 
am  throwing  a  stick  for  him  in  a  field 
and  give  up  the  game  from  fatigue^ 
he  will  sit  up  in  the  field  and  beg  for 
the  stick  to  be  thrown.  As  I  have  al- 
ready explained  in  respect  of  words, 
these  habitual  actions  have  something 
of  the  nature  of  artificial  instincts,  and 
share  with  instincts  their  mechanical 
character;  but  they  are,  in  some  re- 
spects, less  than  instincts,  for  an  in- 
stinct depends  upon  some  inherited  pre- 
formation which  is  accompanied  by  de- 
sire, and  because  of  this,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  instinct  may  become 
inventive.  Hence  It  is  that  these  mere 
habits,  unless  they  light  up  a  passion  in 
my  dog's  mind,  are  liable  to  failure. 
When  he  is  in  poor  spirits  he  will  not. 
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as  the  cbiidren  say,  play,  and  be  is  sub- 
ject to  intervals  of  what  looks  like 
stupidity,  which,  like  children  to  the 
discomfiture  of  their  parents,  he  will 
take  occasion  to  display  to  my  discom- 
fiture in  the  presence  of  visitors.  It  is 
only  in  the  case  of  actions  like  fetching 
sticks  or  playing  cricket  with  a  slipper, 
where  he  has  an  acquired  passion,  that 
he  can  always  be  counted  on  for  re- 
sponse. With  him,  as  perhaps  with 
children,  the  things  to  be  learnt  have  to 
proceed  from  their  liking,  or  else  fresh 
likings  have  to  be  created. 

His  acquired  dexterities  are  the  best 
illustration  of  the  inventiveness  of  in- 
stinct, while  at  the  same  time  they  in- 
dicate where  inventive  instinct  falls 
short  of  rational  action.  He  is  skilful 
in  getting  a  walking-stick  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  a  wall,  or  a  railing. 
An  observer,  seeing  him  push  the  stick 
along  with  his  teeth  till  he  gets  it  at 
the  crook  and  then  draw  it  through  the 
hedge,  might  attribute  the  act  to  re- 
flection, and  say,  what  an  observer  of 
Principal  Lloyd  Morgan's  dog  said  on 
a  similar  occasion,  **C  lever  dog  that, 
sir,  he  knows  where  the  hitch  do  lie.*' 
Now  this  is  precisely  what  my  dog  (and 
Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan's  dog  also)  does  not 
know.  When  he  feels  the  hitch  he 
knows  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  he  does 
not  understand  it  I  put  him,  in  imi- 
tation of  Mr.  Morgan's  experiment,  be- 
hind some  railings.  The  dog  ran  at 
them  holding  the  stick  by  the  middle, 
and  did  this  more  than  once.  Then,  in 
the  excitement  of  his  desire  to  get 
through  and  Join  me  he  began  to  seize 
the  stick  at  random,  and  seizing  it  near 
the  crook  he  was  able  to  bring  it 
through.  When  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ment he  was  clever  enough  to  seize  the 
stick,  after  a  very  few  trials,  at  the 
right  place,  and  I  imagine  that  it  is  the 
rate  at  which  the  lesson  is  learned  that 
makes  the  difference  between  one  dog 
and  another.  Even  now,  when  he  has 
become  expert,  he  first  runs  at  the  nar- 


row opening  holding  the  stick  by  the 
middle,  and  then  when  he  has  failed,  he 
skilfully,  and  without  further  waiting, 
shifts  his  teeth  to  the  right  place.  He 
learnt  thus  how  to  do  the  action  by  try- 
ing repeatedly  at  random  and  failing, 
until  success  crowned  his  desire,  and 
he  rememl)ered  the  method  of  success. 
Compare  his  action  with  the  same  ac- 
tion as  done  rationally  by  a  man.  In 
a  strict  sense  the  dog  does  not  know 
how  to  do  the  action  because  he  has 
not  analyzed  it  into  its  means.  His 
means  are  not  delll>erate  means  taken 
to  secure  an  end,  but  they  are  a  lucky 
device  struck  out  by  the  urgency  of 
desire.  He  has  learned  how  it  goes* 
but  not  the  go  of  it 

My  dog  confirms  many  experiments 
that  have  recently  been  made.  Mr. 
Thomdike  put  famishing  cats  into 
crates  in  which  a  door  could  be  opened 
by  sundry  means,  uplifting  a  latch, 
pulling  a  bolt,  pressing  a  lever,  singly 
or  in  combination.  Outside  the  crate 
was  a  tempting  piece  of  fish.  Hie  cat, 
in  its  hunger,  scratched  and  tore  at  the 
door,  and  in  this  process  it  touched  the 
latch  or  pulled  the  bolt  and  the  do<» 
opened.  Tliis  process  took  a  long 
time.  When  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated the  successful  movement  had 
been  imprinted  on  the  cat's  mind,  and 
the  time  It  took  to  perform  the  action 
had  been  reduced  considerably,  say 
from  three  minutes  to.  thirty  seconds. 
Bats  (I  promised  to  mention  them)  ex- 
hibited to  another  American  observer, 
Mr.  Small,  the  same  results.  A  hole 
was  made  in  the  woq^en  floor  of  a  cage 
with  wire  walls,  and  a  piece  of  cheese 
put  by  the  hole.  •  The  cage  was  set  <mi 
a  mound  of  sawdust  The  rat.  In  its 
desire  to  get  to  the  cheese,  burrowed 
through  the  sawdust,  and  after  much 
vain  effort  reached  the  cheese.  The 
next  time  it  went  more  directly  to  the 
hole,  and  the  time  was  reduced  from 
one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  to  a  few 
minutes. 
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Like  these  rats  and  cats  my  dog  in- 
Tents  to  satisfy  his  instinct,  but  like 
them  he  does  not  apparently  stop  to 
form  to  himself  an  idea  as  to  how  he 
is  to  achieve  his  end,  and  so  he  stops 
short  even  of  a  child's  invention. 
Watch  a  baby  trying  to  grasp.  At  first 
it  behaves  like  my  dog.  It  tries  to 
grasp  and  misses  its  foot  or  the  glitter- 
ing toy.  Then,  under  the  urgency  of 
desire,  it  tries  again.  If  the  glittering 
toy  is  not  the  moon,  it  succeeds,  and  so 
far  it  is  like  my  dog.  But  later  it  can 
go  farther,  for  it  may  begin  to  compare 
its  successful  efforts  with  the  desired 
result,  not  merely  feel  like  my  dog  its 
failure;  and  it  may  also  imitate  its  el- 
ders. After  a  certain  age  it  begins 
to  compare  its  drawing  with  the  model. 
I  say  after  a  certain  age,  because  at 
first  it  draws  without  attention  to  the 
model,  puts  two  eyes  in  a  profile  not 
because  it  sees  them  in  the  model,  for 
it  does  not  look,  but  because  it  knows 
that  a  face  has  two  eyes.  But  when 
this  age  is  past  the  child  notes  the  de- 
parture of  its  drawing  from  the  orig- 
inal and  seeks  to  remedy  the  error;  or 
observing  the  actions  of  its  elders 
watches  the  movement  and  tries  to  im- 
itate the  several  parts  of  their  move- 
ment It  has  begun  to  learn  not  merely 
how  things  go,  but  the  go  of  them. 
We  begin  with  the  method  of  my  dog, 
hut  we  go  farther.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
we  return  to  it:  an  unskilled  dancer 
may  watch  the  movements  of  a  new 
•step,  and  for  all  his  rationality  may  be 
finable  to  repeat  them,  and  perhaps 
only  succeeds  when  a  self-sacrificing 
partner  has  carried  him  through  the 
.steps. 

My  dog's  actions,  when  they  proceed 
from  passion  like  his  love  for  my  stick, 
are  plastic  and  inventive,  and  varied 
to  suit  circumstances,  but  they  do  not 
proceed  from  reflective  Ideas.  They 
are  Intelligent,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's words,  but  not  rational.  Give 
him  reflection  and  he  would  cease  to 


be  my  dog.  But  also  let  a  child  have 
no  basis  of  motive  or  liking  on  which 
to  work:  how  much  will  his  reflection 
do  for  him? 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  my  dog 
has  no  ideas  and  does  not  act  upon 
them.  On  the  contrary,  I  easily  ob- 
serve in  him  both  memory  and  imagina- 
tion. I  do  not  indeed  know  that  he 
sees  pictures  when  he  dreams.  I  do 
not  happen  to  have  found  him  growling 
at  his  visions,  but  he  can  certainly  re- 
tain ideas  in  his  mind.  His  brush  is 
kept  in  a  comer  of  my  study,  and  when 
he  is  there  he  will  get  it  when  ordered. 
But  sometimes  he  will  fetch  it  from 
the  ground  floor.  He  has  not  been 
taught  to  do  this,  and  it  always  takes  a 
little  time  to  impress  the  order  upon  his 
mind;  but  he  will  at  times  do  it,  and 
this  suggests  that  he  must  keep  the 
idea  of  the  brush  vividly  before  his 
mind.  But  I  question  whether  his 
idea  serves  any  purpose  except  to  keep 
alive  in  his  mind  the  signal  which  is 
given  him.  Again,  he  exhibits  sponta- 
neity of  action.  He  brings  the  slipper 
to  be  played  cricket  with,  and  his 
chief  demonstration  of  good  will  to  a 
visitor  is  to  bring  him  the  slipper  and 
deposit  it  on  his  knees  and  ask  for  it 
to  be  thrown.  The  game  goes  in  his 
mind  with  the  Joyful  excitement,  and 
it  is  diflacult  to  say  how  far  he  forms 
a  regular  idea  of  bringing  the  slipper. 
Other  cases,  however,  are  clearer  in 
which  he  appears  to  be  visited  by 
happy  thoughts.  For  a  long  time  he 
had  not  seen  my  former  housekeeper, 
to  whom  he  is  much  attached.  As  I 
shall  more  than  once  refer  to  her  I 
shall  speak  of  her  by  name,  but,  with 
the  respect  due  from  a  biographer  to- 
wards a  living  person,  by  a  fictitious 
name.  When  she  came  to  live  five 
minutes  away  from  my  house  he  was 
taken  several  times  to  see  her.  Not 
long  after,  the  happy  thought  occurred 
to  him  after  breakfast  to  pay  her  a 
visit;  and  though  it  may  merely  have 
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been  Induced  by  a  vague  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort, of  wanting  something,  and 
even  of  wanting  Jane  (he  may  have  felt 
the  Jane-emotion),  or  possibly  the  road 
before  him  happened  to  suggest  to  him 
the  road  he  had  been  taken,  still,  he 
may  have  remembered  her,  and  that 
image  may  have  acted  as  a  signal  to 
him  to  take  the  road.  Like  his  other 
thoughts  it  tended  to  become  auto- 
matic. The  happy  thought  was  re- 
peated for  a  week,  and  he  left  my 
house  after  breakfast  and  returned  In 
the  evening,  an  action  of  much  psycho- 
logical significance,  to  dine  and  sleep. 
But  such  passing  images  which  take 
the  place  of  sensory  excitements  are  a 
long  way  from  reflection  upon  means 
to  ends.  Experiments  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike,  which  are  not  indeed  entirely 
above  criticism,  have  tended  to  show 
that  hungry  cats,  when  they  see  other 
cats  in  front  of  them  get  out  of  the 
cages  which  I  have  described,  do  not 
do  the  same  actions  any  the  better  for 
the  example.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  ingenious  experiments  were 
made  by  Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse  which  he 
thought  proved  that  even  dogs  and  cats 
could  act  upon  a  kind  of  forethought 
of  means  to  ends  when  the  way  was 
shown  them.  My  own  observation  of 
my  dog  was  not  favorable  to  this  In- 
terpretation. Imitating  one  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  experiments  I  chained  my 
dog  to  a  table  and,  placing  a  biscuit 
before  him  on  the  floor  in  the  crook  of 
a  stick,  showed  him  how  by  pulling 
the  stick  in  he  could  get  the  biscuit. 
The  dog  pulled  the  stick.  The  floor, 
however,  wi^s  uneven,  and  turned  the 
stick  over  so  that  the  crook  ceased  to 
hold  the  biscuit,  but  the  dog  went  on 
pulling  at  the  stick.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  this  single  experiment  at  all 
decisive.  But  one  Incident  occurred 
which  left  upon  me  a  lively  impression 
of  how  a  dog  may  possibly  make  a  dis- 
covery in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply 
thought,    but    does    not.      My    house 


stands  in  a  row,  and  there  are  greeir 
plots  in  front  with  a  low  wall  to  the- 
street  and  a  rail  above  it  Ck)ming 
home  one  day  I  shut  the  gate,  and  the 
dog,  who  was  then  a  puppy,  could  not 
Jump  the  raiL  He  tried  at  the  rail  sev- 
eral times,  and  then,  backing  a  little  on 
the  pavement,  looked  up  and  down  the 
street  as  if  he  were  thinking  how  to 
get  in.  Then  he  was  aware  of  a  gate 
open  at  the  end  of  the  row,  and  with- 
a  sudden  look  of  intelligence  ran  to  it 
and  reached  his  home.  Such  action  war 
a  little  farther  advanced  than  mere 
scrabbling  with  a  stick  to  get  It^ 
through  a  hedge,  but  it  was  less  than 
thinking.  He  was  filled  with  desire, 
and  he  saw  how  he  could  accomplish 
it.  The  road  through  the  gate  was  not 
a  means  by  which  he  recognized  that 
he  could  secure  his  end,  but  it  was  part* 
of  the  total  situation.  This  is  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  that  he  could  take- 
in  a  whole  but  could  not  analyze.  His 
action  was  little  more  than  noticing 
that  one  particular  gate  would  admit 
him.  And  I  think  it  possible  that  in 
Mr.  Hobhouse*s  experiments  the  expla- 
nation may  be  something  of  the  same 
kind,  if  Indeed  this  is  not  the  meaning' 
of  the  author  himself. 

Other  actions  which  would  seem  to^ 
imply  a  train  of  reflection  are  capable 
of  simple  explanation.  My  dog,  as  I 
have  said,  dislikes  going  to  the  College 
because  he  is  left  alone  there,  and 
though  he  is  not  tied  up  he  feels  tied 
up.  He  particularly  objects  to  follow- 
ing me  there  on  a  bicycle.  This  dis- 
like has  grown  upon  him  with  years, 
and  on  several  occasions  lately  he  has 
lingered  behind  and  given  me  the  slip, 
as  if  deliberately.  But  the  fact  is,  he 
was  unwilling  and  lagged  behind. 
Now  he  has  not  very  long  sight,  and 
when  he  missed  me  he  may  have  gone 
home  in  the  ordinary  course,  or,  not 
noticing  me,  he  may  have  yielded  to  the 
idea  of  going  home,  which  had  been 
suggeste<l  by  his  unwillingness  to  come 
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with  me.  He  may,  as  we  inaccurately 
say,  have  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
for  getting  home  without  having  any 
intention  to  triclc  me.  He  often  comes 
up  from  his  own  bed  to  sleep  in  my 
study,  and  chooses  an  arm-chair. 
There  is  a  deep  cane  chair  in  the  room 
with  a  soft  cushion  against  the  padded 
back.  Lately  my  sister  has  discov- 
ered that  he  makes  a  nest  for  himself 
in  this  chair  by  dragging  down  the 
cushion  and  sleeping  between  it  and 
the  back  of  the  chair.  This  suggests 
much  cunning,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
history  of  this  invention,  and  as  he  does 
not  come  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
study  till  I  have  gone  to  bed,  I  shall 
never  know.  He  may  one  night  have 
found  the  cushion  partly  down,  and  ly- 
ing on  it,  may  have  turned  )t  still 
further  over  and  discovered  the  luxury 
of  a  padded  hole.  Or  the  explanation 
may  lie  farther  back.  I  used  to  spread 
a  newspaper  on  the  chair  because  be 
does  not  like  to  sleep  on  one.  But 
sometimes  he  was  found  lying  on  the 
cushion  which  be  had  pulled  over  on 
to  the  paper.  He  may  thus  have  first 
discovered  the  method  of  pulling  down 
the  cushion  to  avoid  the  paper,  and 
then  advanced  from  this  discovery 
(even  when  there  was  no  paper)  to  that 
of  the  still  warmer  and  delicious  bed. 
His  intellectual  exercises,  as  I  have 
said,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  left 
any  marked  trace  upon  his  character. 
He  succeeded  In  them  from  the  force 
of  bis  own  desire  and  persistence. 
They  did  not  teach  him  the  persever- 
ance or  attention  or  industry  which 
should  lead  him  to  learn  fresh  dexteri- 
ties. His  whole  moral  education  con- 
sisted li^  the  lesson  of  obedience  or  self- 
control,  and  his  dexterities  (for  I  hate 
to  call  them  tricks)  depended  upon  his 
having  learned  this  lesson,  and  they 
fortified  it.  But  his  morality  is  limited 
like  his  intellect,  and  even  more  so. 
It  is  an  afTair  of  artificial  habit  built 
up  on  instinct.    It  was  acquired  soon. 


for  he  came  to  me  at  four  months  of 
age,  and  Jane,  and  in  a  less  degree  I 
myseif,  supplied  for  him  the  place  of 
mother  and  family.  Counting  upon  his 
attachment,  I  coukl  guide  him  by  in- 
sistence upon  my  will,  and  I  used  the 
method  of  reward  more  sparingly  than 
that  of  punishment  He  learned  to  beg 
without  the  reward  of  food,  but  he  only 
learned  to  carry  after  several  whip- 
pings, more  perhaps  than  I  should  use 
with  A  second  dog.  In  teaching  him 
to  give  up  undesirable  habits  like  un- 
cleanliness  and  stealing,  I  found  that 
mere  displeasure  had  little  effect,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  whip  him  soundly. 
And  here  I  remark,  parenthetically,  a 
trait  of  human  nature.  Parents  and 
teachers  sometimes  tell  their  children 
that  it  gives  them  more  pain  to  whip 
the  child  than  the  child  feels,  but 
though  I  disliked  having  to  whip  my 
dog,  when  I  had  begun  whipping  him 
a^d  my  blood  was  up,  I  liked  it  Do  I 
betray  a  latent  vein  of  cruelty  in  my- 
self, or  discover  to  my  friends  a  trait 
in  themselves  which  they  have  not  sus- 
pected? I  could  not  leave  him  to  the 
discipline  of  consequences,  as  it  is 
taught  by  Rousseau  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  For  he  was  generally  clever 
enough  to  avoid  dangers;  he  did  not 
put  his  paw  into  the  fire  and  discover 
that  fire  burns,  but  drew  back  at  once 
from  a  live  coal.  And  the  consequences 
of  his  other  actions  were  too  pleasant 
for  any  little  inconveniences  attending 
them  to  count.  When  as  a  puppy  he 
stole  from  the  larder  half  a  pound  of 
steak  and  ate  it,  though  he  was  gorged 
he  would  probably  have  been  content 
to  repeat  the  offence  at  the  cost  of 
such  pleasing  pain.  Accordingly  I 
could  not  leave  him  to  be  disciplined 
by  such  consequences,  and  for  such  se- 
rious offences  I  whipped  him,  and  vari- 
ous educationalists  have  advised  that 
in  offences  of  equal  seriousness  a  child 
may  also  advantageously  be  whipped. 
At  any  rate,  by  much  correction  my 
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dog  learned  good  habits,  through  the 
association  of  certain  desires  with  pun- 
ishment and,  in  a  less  degree,  with  re- 
ward. He  does  not  steal  food  except 
from  the  ash-boxes.  He  lias  ac<iuired 
patience,  and  will  not  take  a  biscuit  till 
he  has  received  permission,  and  as  his 
patience  varies  with  his  hunger,  I  use 
the  time  he  takes  to  bark  for  the  bis- 
cuit as  a  scientific  measure  of  his  ap- 
petite. But  I  cannot  call  his  virtues 
moml;  they  are  mere  habits,  and  he  has 
not  learned  the  reason  for  them.  He 
knows  that  certain  things  bring  re- 
wards and  others  punishment.  He 
does  not  fear  my  disapproval,  but  the 
whipping  or  the  discomfort  which  black 
looks  from  me  cause  him.  Moral  edu- 
cation depends  on  exciting  sympathy 
with  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  others, 
and  punishment  in  the  case  of  a  child 
makes  him  feel  that  a  parent  does  not 
like  stealing  or  dirtiness,  and  it  is 
sometimes  the  only  way  of  making  him 
feel  this.  But  Just  as  my  dog  cannot 
understand  why  means  should  be  taken 
to  certain  ends,  neither  can  he  under- 
stand my  reasons  for  punishing  him. 
He  only  knows  that  he  will  be  pun- 
ished. Hence  his  conscience  is  purely 
naive  and  Instinctive.  When  he  obeys 
a  rule  he  feels  pleased,  and  when  he 
violates  one  he  feels  uneasy.  Both  the 
pleasure  and  the  uneasiness  are  ac- 
quired, and  they  bear  the  mark  of  their 
origin.  His  sense  of  virtue  is  the  pre- 
sentiment of  a  kindly  pat.  His  sense 
of  guilt  is  the  presentiment  of  a  whip- 
ping. And,  unlike  a  man,  who  may  de- 
liberately conceal  an  offence  or  delib- 
erately confess  it,  my  dog  neither  con- 
ceals nor  confesses,  but  betrays  it  I 
should  never  know  of  his  offence  of  go- 
ing to  the  ash-boxes  if  he  did  not  come 
home  with  a  grin  on  one  side  of  his 
face  which  usually  means  deprecation. 
Accordingly  he  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween guilt  and  any  accident  for  which 
he  is  blameless,  like  a  primitive  savage 
who    counts    a    misfortune    a    crime. 


When  he  has  been  sick  he  is  ashamed. 
He  even  confuses  mere  discomfort  with 
guilt  If  he  has  been  left  alone  at  Col- 
lege he  sometimes  grins  at  me  when  I 
return  as  if  he  had  offended.  His 
penitence  is  not  the  recognition  that  he 
has  done  wrong,  but  the  desire  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  discomfort  of  my  reproof. 
When  he  is  whipped  he  goes  to  bed, 
though  this  whipping  is  rarely  inflicted 
now  because  he  offends  less  often  and 
it  hurts  his  feelings  more.  But  when 
he  was  younger  he  would  retire  to  bed 
sometimes  angry,  sometimes  sulky,  al- 
ways unhappy.  After  a  varying  period 
of  two  or  three  hours  he  would  come 
to  make  friends.  Either  he  came  of 
himself  or  I  would  call  him.  Some- 
times he  could  not  bear  the  estrange- 
ment any  longer,  and  sometimes  I 
could  not  For  I  was  sometimes  sorry 
for  him,  and  he  was  always  sorry  for 
himself.  And  then,  in  a  figure,  we 
kissed  again  with  tears.  Neither  of  us 
repented,  for  I  had  no  need  to  repent 
and  he  could  not;  but  he  was  happy 
again,  and  the  deterrent  from  evil  had 
sunk  deeper  into  his  habits.  His  obe- 
dience then  has  become  semi-instinc- 
tive, and  it  never  has  been  rational. 
Like  his  other  artificial  instincts  it  is 
subject  to  failure.  There  are  some 
natural  temptations,  like  the  insup- 
portable enchantment  of  the  refuse- 
boxes,  which  he  still  cannot  resist;  and 
when  he  is  disinclined  and  lazy  he  only 
obeys  upon  authority.  When  he  does 
not  want  to  come  with  me  to  College 
he  offers  a  stubborn  resistance  and  only 
yields  to  imperative  orders.  Then, 
when  he  recognizes  that  my  mind  is 
made  up,  he  comes  of  his  own  free 
will.  I  do  not  wish  to  introduce  the 
problem  of  free-will  into  this  biography 
or  to  balance  the  claims  of  determinism 
and  iudeterminism;  but  I  am  sure  that 
when  under  these  circumstances  my 
dog  comes  of  his  own  free  will  it  is  be- 
cause he  recognizes  that  he  must 
When  I  mentioned  to  the  friend  with 
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whose  child  I  have  lightly  compared 
my  dog  that  I  was  going  to  state  my 
view  of  my  dog,  he  told  me  that  I  had 
much  better  state  my  dog's  view  of 
me.  It  Is  difficult  to  do,  but  I  will  try. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  man.  Is  a 
god  to  his  dog.  This  may  be  true  in 
the  case  of  Jane,  who  deserves  It,  but 
I  almost  hope  it  is  not  so  in  my  case, 
for  if  it  were  so  he  has  so  often 
brought  me  my  boots  that  he  must  long 
ago  have  discovered  that  the  feet  which 
wear  them  are  of  clay.  Yet  there  is 
some  little  foundation  for  this  very 
metaphorical  statement.  He  finds  me 
mysterious  and  arbitrary,  and  while  I 
provide  him  with  food  and  the  pleasure 
of  exercise  and)  company  in  games,  I 
am,  he  must  think,  a  creature  of 
moods,  and  if  I  cause  him  pleasure  I 
also  cause  him  pain,  and  he  has  per- 
force to  be  content.  In  this  respect 
he  feels  as  any  child  may  feel  to  a 
father,  or  as  any  man  may  feel  to  a 
person  he  does  not  understand.  And 
the  changes  which  psychologists  like 
Mr.  J.  M.  Baldwin  describe  in  the 
growth  of  a  child's  consciousness  of  its 
personality  have  their  analogue  in  my 
dog.  A  child  learns  to  understand  its 
father  or  nurse  by  doing  the  things 
which  they  do;  and  by  imitating  its 
equals,  its  brothers  and  sisters,  it  finds 
it  can  master  some  of  them  and  must 
yield  to  others,  and  so  it  comes  to  be 
aware  that  it  and  other  human  beings 
are  all  alike  persons,  some  to  be  obeyed 
and  some  to  command.  Mysterious  as 
I  am,  no  doubt,'  to  my  dog,  he  learns 
that,  he  can  put  his  desires  against 
mine,  and  that  in  certain  respects  lie 
can  master  me,  while  in  others  he 
obeys.  He  finds  me  to  yield  to  his  im- 
perative requests  to  go  out  for  the 
stick,  and  that  I  adapt  the  pace  of  my 
bicycle  to  his  pace.  I  taught  him  in- 
stead of  bringing  the  stick  back  and 
dropping  It  at  my  feet,  in  which  case  I 
had  to  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  to  put  his 
paws  up  and  give  the  stick  into  my 


hands,  and  now  he  will  only  give  up 
the  stick  willingly  when  asked  to  do 
this.  But  even  then  the  stick  has  to 
be  taken  from  him  in  a  certain  way, 
and  he  has  a  rule  about  it  which  must 
be  observed.  I  call  it,  after  the  trial 
scene  in  Alice,  Rule  No.  43,  and  I  can- 
not discover  what  it  is,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  does  not  change  each  time. 
He  has  so  far,  however,  learned  to 
measure  me,  and  therefore  also  him- 
self. But  the  process  is  far  removed 
from  that  sympathetic  insight  into  one 
another  which  is  possible  to  human  be- 
ings who  can  form  ideas  and  reflect 
upon  them.  My  dog  learns  by  tact  how 
far  he  can  go  with  me;  otherwise  I  am 
a  mysterious  force  which  he  must  obey. 
I  am  more  to  him  than  other  dogs  with 
whom  he  can  fight  I  am  more  perhaps 
even  than  a  superior  dog;  perhaps  if  he 
could  he  would  describe  me  as  a  human 
dog.  But  he  does  not  treat  me  as  a 
person,  for  he  does  not  know  himself 
as  one.  I  am,  I  suppose,  to  him  a  feel- 
ing animal  with  strange  unaccountable 
flashes  of  some  unintelligible  and  com- 
pulsive energy  to  which  he  submits. 
His  sympathy  is  equally  limited.  It  is 
a  community  of  feeling  and  not  of  Im- 
agination, and  it  arises  from  attach- 
ment, and  Is  modified  by  habit  and  cus- 
tom. Accordingly  it  varies^  from  one 
person  to  another.  To  me  his  atti- 
tude is  one  of  constant  and  reasonable 
affection  varied  only  by  occasional  dis- 
plays of  transport.  And  as  his  mem- 
ory Is  short  he  sometimes  exhibits  more 
Joy  when  he  sees  me  again  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty-four  hours  than  he 
does  when  I  have  been  away  for  weeks. 
But  to  Jane  his  attitude  )s  one  of  pas- 
sionate devotion.  In  her  society  he 
enjoys  that  combination  of  rapture 
with  short  intervals  of  contentment  (I 
borrow  the  distinction  from  Goldsmith) 
which  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of 
bliss.  When  he  was  a  puppy  she  fed 
him  and  nursed  him  when  he  was  III, 
and  when  be  misbehaved  she  reported 
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bim  to  me  and  left  me  to  whip  him.  I 
do  uot  say  this  to  depreciate  her  real 
and  essential  claims  upon  his  affec- 
tion, but  rather  to  show  In  what  way 
the  natural  basis  of  affection  may  be 
varied  by  circumstances  and  the  quali- 
ties of  his  companion.  But  In  a  strict 
dense  he  does  not  sympathize  with  her 
or  with'  me.  To  me,  as  I  have  said, 
he  is  undemonstrative,  and  he  rarely 
licks  me.  When  he  used  to  bring  up 
my  letters  to  me  in  the  morning  he 
Jumped  upon  my  bed,  dropped  the  let- 
ters in  front  of  me,  put  his  nose  into 
my  face  to  smell  my  identity,  and 
then  curled  himself  up  at  the  end  of 
my  bed.  I  have  never  observed  that 
he  behaves  any  differently  to  me  when 
I  am  well  and  when  I  fancy  that  I 
look  ill.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  I 
only  fancy  that  I  look  ill.  But  when 
he  came  home  dripping  blood  from  a 
hole  in  his  neck  which  had  been  ap- 
parently torn  by  a  spike,  he  came  and* 
licked  my  hand.  His  sympathy  is  not 
one  of  imagination,  but  of  instinct  re- 
fined by  intercourse,  and  I  should  be 
very  ungrateful  If  I  did  not  here  record 
the  perpetual  little  manifestations  of 
loving-kindness  which  arise  on  his  part 
from  this  rapport  between  himself  and 
me.  I  am,  I  suppose,  a  kind  of  sup- 
port or  background  to  him.  I  am  a 
part  of  himself,  or  rather  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  lives,  and  some- 
times there  is  thunder  and  lightning  in 
it  He  has  not  quite  so  independent  a 
character  as  some  other  dogs,  and  I 
verily  believe  tl^at  when  he  is  away 
with  me  from  Jane  or  my  family,  and 
I  leave  him  alone,  the  sun  of  his  day 
is  for  a  time  extinguished  quite.  We 
cannot  remember  our  early  babyhood, 
but  1  imagine  he  is  in  somewhat  the 
same  position  as  a  baby  to  a  mother, 
modified,  however,  by  all  those  devel- 
oped activities  of  companionship  in 
games  and  exercise  of  which  a  baby 
has  not  yet  had  experience.  Or  per- 
haps a  better  analogy  can  be  found  in 


the  attitude  of  a  man  living  in  a 
country  governed  by  custom  to  whom 
the  custom  is  his  air  with  which  he 
feels  himself  one;  who  obeys  the  chief- 
tain as  the  interpreter  of  that  custom, 
however  arbitrary  the  interpretation, 
and  for  whom  to  have  broken  the  tra- 
dition is  a  source  of  discomfort  as 
acute  as  it  Is  to  one  of  ourselves  to 
break  through  a  convention  of  fashion. 
I  have  written  a  biography,  and  I 
have  omitted  the  first  duty  of  a  biogra- 
pher. I  have  not  mentioned  the  date 
of  my  dog*s  birth,  I  have  not  mentioned 
his  breed,  nor  even  his  name.  I  have 
thought  these  things  less  important 
tlian  his  mind.  His  breed  would  be  a 
ntore  important  matter  if  I  had  been 
able  to  describe  the  early  growth  of 
his  instincts,  as  Mr.  Wesley  Mills  has 
done  in  the  case  of  certain  dogs  and 
cats,  or  to  compare  their  growth  with 
the  growth  of  instincts  which  Miss 
Shinn  has  traced  so  faltiifuUy  in  her 
little  niece.  But  he  did  not  become  my 
dog  until  he  was  four  months  old.  He 
is  an  Irish  terrier  and  of  distinguished 
origin,  though  he  does  not  outwardly 
do  credit  to  it.  His  good  breeding 
may  in  part  explain  why  in  certain 
respects  he  is  perhaps  less  clever  than 
some  other  dogs.  Mr.  Mills  found 
that  a  mongrel  pup,  when  it  was  put 
with  other  dogs,  developed  very  rapidly 
as  compared  with  well-bred  pups. 
There  are  other  features  of  my  dog, 
like  his  early  delicacy,  which  if  I  had 
been  giving  a  fuller  life  of  him,  might 
have  been  mentioned  as  accounting  in 
part  for  a  certain  want  of  independ- 
ence and  for  an  extreme  gentleness  of 
disposition  which  he  has.  His  gentle- 
ness and  sweet  temper  are  persistent, 
in  spite  of  his  readiness,  like  other 
dogs  of  his  breed,  to  fight,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fear  which  his  affection  for 
them  inspires  sometimes  in  the  breasts 
of  children;  a  characteristic  which  has 
been  touched  in  the  course  of  some 
Latin  verses  by  my  former  colleague. 
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Mr.  A.  £.  Taylor,  addressed  to  Hobbes, 
from  which  I  must  give  myself  the 
i)Ieasure  of  quoting: 

Floreat  et  Griffius 
«<for  that  is  the  Latinized  version  of  his 
name), 
Acer  ille  canis, 
Omnibus  philosophis 
Carus,  at  puellulis 
Timor  suburbanls 

—dear  to  all  lovers  of  wisdom,  but  to 
Jittle  girls  in  the  suburbs,  timor:  how 
delicately  the  word  is  chosen  to  de- 
.scribe  the  character  of  my  dog;  not 
terror,  a  terror  to  little  girls  in  the 
.suburbs,  but  tinwr,  a  source  of  appre- 
iiension.  But  the  more  civilized  traits 
of  his  character  have  arisen,  doubtless, 
in  much  larger  degree  from  his  con- 
.stant,  perhaps  too  constant,  association 
with  human  beings  like  Jane  and 
myself. 

I  may  have  appeared  to  some  readers 
:to  take   a   delight   in   minimizing   his 
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qualities.  I  can  only  protest  that  I 
have  tried  to  deliver  the  truth  without 
exaggeration,  and  it  is  no  easy  task. 
For  if  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  truth 
about  one^s  own  mind,  it  is  also  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  truth  about  the  mind  of 
one's  dog.  But  I  repeat  that  the  limi- 
tations of  my  dog,  which  made  him  less 
than  a  child,  but  leave  him  a  dog.  do 
not  lessen  my  regard  for  him,  but 
rather  increase  it.  After  all.  If  we  did 
not  know  that  .our  children  act  as 
they  do  because  they  know  no  better, 
should  we,  for  all  their  endearing  qual- 
ities, even  tolerate  them?  We  like 
them  because  they  are  children,  and 
not  because  they  will  be  men.  When 
we  learn  that  their  apparent  mendacity 
Is  imaginativeness,  their  apparent  self- 
ishness instinctive  appetite,  their  ap- 
parent cruelty  Inexperience  of  pain, 
and  their  apparent  stupidity  adenoids, 
we  find  them  adorable.     So  is  my  dog. 

S.  Alexander, 


INTERNATIONAL  ART. 

(A  DUOLOeUE.) 


Scene:  Two  friends  at  lunch, 

Jane.    Shall    we    go   and    see    some 
.pictures? 

Elizabeth,  By  all  means.  What 
would  you  like  to  see? 

Jotne,  Well,  I  have  been  once  to  the 
new  Turners  and  the  Winter  Exhibi- 
tion at  Burlington  House,  so— 

Elizabeth,  Not  the  International? 
You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
not  seen  the  great  International  Ex- 
hibition at  the  New  Gallery? 

Jane.  Vm  afraid  I  haven't.  You 
;see,  I  went  to  one  at  Knightsbridge 
some  years  ago. 

Elizabeth,    And  you  weren't  struck? 

Jane,  I  was,  I  was.  Very  much 
;struck. 

Elizabeth,  My  dear  Jane,  I  remem- 
.ber  your  old-fashioned  prejudices,  and 
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how  you  used  to  talk  about  "beauty, 
and  things  of  that  kind;  but  you  really 
cannot  go  on  always  like  this;  shut- 
ting your  eyes  to  progress,  and  refus- 
ing to  know  what  the  really  great 
modem  men  on  the  Continent  are  do- 
ing. If  you  have  any  feeling  for 
technique,  any  appreciation  of  power, 
come  with  me  to  the  International,  and 
I  will  show  you  what  art  means 
nowadays! 

Jane,    Thank  you   very   much.       Of 
course,  if  you'll  take  me 

i^ame  II:  The  New  Gallery,  Three 
o'clock.  Enter  Jane  meekly,  listening 
to  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth.  as  I  was  saying,  what 

you  have  to  do  is  to  clear  your  mind 
of  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  picture 
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ought  to  be  beautiful,  for  If  ever  a  no- 
tion Is  exploded,  that  is.  Beauty 
Is  not  what  Is  aimed  at;  it  is  not  the 
question;  It  Is  altogether  an  irrelevance. 
A  continental  artist  of  the  new  school 
looks  at  the  world  without  prejudice, 
and  paints  what  we  all  see  around  us 
every  day.  Everything  Is  fit  to  paint, 
for  everything  is  a  part  of  life,  and  the 
business  of  art  Is  to  represent  life  as 
it  is;  not  to  select,  not  to  idealize,  and 
not  to  try  to  express  pretty  dreams. 
This  hits  your  favorite  Bume-Jones 
and  Rossettl  rather  hard,  doesn't  it? 
but  the  fact  Is,  as  many  of  the  new 
men  will  tell  you,  the  subject  of  a  pic- 
ture is  absolutely  of  no  importance;  a 
pair  o(  old  boots  on  a  shelf,  if  the 
values  are  rightly  given,  is  worth  all 
the  impossible  angels  with  impossible 
wings  that  were  turned  out  before  peo- 
ple knew  how  to  put  the  paint  on  the 
canvas. 

Jane,  Is  that  a  hit  at  the  Old  Mas- 
ters?  But  pray  go  on. 

Elizabeth,  Ah,  I  thought  that  would 
rouse  you;  I  know  your  weakness  for 
the  early  Italians,  with  their  rows  of 
saints  who  look  as  if  their  heads  had 
been  cut  off  and  screwed  on  again  the 
wrong  way  round!  But  If  you  will 
only  let  me  speak  for  one  moment,  I 
can  show  you  how)  exactly  they  bear 
out  my  argument 

The  Old  Masters,  poor  dears  (to  put 
It  baldly)  couldn't  paint.  It  wasn't 
their  fault,  because  they  lived  before 
the  art  had  been  discovered;  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  recog- 
nize the  fact.  Well,  knowing  no  more 
than  children  about  values  and  atmos- 
phere and  movement,  &c.,  they  did 
what  children  do,  dressed  their  figures 
in  brightly  colored  clothes,  and  wrote 
the  names  underneath.  They  picked 
out  the  best-looking  models  they 
could  find,  and  arranged  them  in 
groups  against  white  marble  and  blue 
sky,  because  they  wanted  "beauty." 
They   chose   scenes   of  romantic   inci- 


dent and  characters  In  whom  every 
one  was  interested,  because  they 
wanted  "story."  And  why  were 
they  determined  to  have  these  two 
things?  Because  they  had  nothing- 
else.  "Beauty"  and  "story,"  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  have  been  the 
refuge  of  painters  who  couldn't  paint. 

Jane.  I  see.  How  eloquent  you  are,. 
Elizabeth!  But  let  us  sit  down  quietly 
for  a  moment,  while  I  repeat  my  les- 
son, before  we  begin  to  look  at  the 
examples  by  which  you  are  going  to- 
prove  It 

Elizabeth,  Yes,  let  us.  I'm  glad  to- 
see  you  are  trying  to  be  open-minded. 

Jane,  1  am,  really.  To  begin  with, 
these  modern  continental  artists,  I  un- 
derstand, know  their  business  better 
than  any  one  who  has  ever  lived  before. 

Elizabeth,  Broadly  speaking,  yes.  Of 
course  Velasquez  is  an  exception. 

Jane.  Velasquez  is  an  exception.  By- 
the-bye,  I  notice  you  always  speak  of 
modern  coniinentaU,  Are  there  then  no- 
modern  English  artists? 

Elizabeth.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  a  few 
who  have  studied  in  Paris;  but  the- 
modern  movement  took  its  rise  on  the 
Continent  and  art  in  England— like 
most  things,  indeed!— is  still  terribly 
behind  the  times. 

Jane,  I  see.  Well,  then.  In  the  first 
place  they  paint  better;  secondly,  they 
paint  common  things  familiar  to  us  all; 
thirdly,  they  paint  them  as  they  really 
are;  and,  lastly,  they  never  try  to  paint 
their  dreams.  I  think  that's  it  isn't  it? 
so  now  I'm  ready  to  begin. 

{They  are  in  the  South  Room;  so,  opening 
their  catalogue  at  the  beginning,  thev 
find  themselves  in  front  of  '*Forains, 
Pitres,  Tites  d  Massacre,'*  follmced 
i/mmediatelp  by  Leandre's  **Deux 
Amis,"  At  this\Jane  gazes  dutifully, 
while  Elizabeth  expounds  its  *^potC€r,'* 
its  *^el€ntl€ssn€ss."  and  so  on.  They 
continue  their  round,  and  much  the- 
same  process  is  repeated  before  the- 
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other  masterpieces;  though  Jane,  in 
front  of  th^  series  of  nude  studies  ^ 
Rodin^  does  venture  on  a  humble 
doubt  as  to  whether  any  real  arms  or 
legs  could  take  certain  of  the  posi- 
tions. She' bears  the  consequent  snub 
weU,  however,  and  her  education  is 
continued  untU  they  drop  on  to  a  sofa 
at  the  end  of  the  North  Boom,} 

"Now"  (begins  Elizabeth),  **I  want  you 

to  tell  me  honestly "  {Jam  gets  up 

with  an  air  of  decision).  **You  belong  to 
a  club  in  Dover  Street"  {she  says  firmly), 
"and  I  want  my  tea."  {This  hint  being 
well  received,  a  few  minutes  later  they 
are  settled  at  a  little  table,  engaged  in  re- 
moving with  tea  that  well-known  feeling 
which  comes  from  looking  at  a  great 
many  pictures.  Tea  finished,  Elizabeth 
begins  again,  refreshed  and  eager.) 
"Well?" 

Jane.  Well,  it  is  very  modern,  this 
show;  and  no  doubt  very  clever,  and 
powerful,  and  relentless,  and—what 
is  that  other  word  art-critics  are  so 
fond  of?— oh,  yes,  "unflinching."  But 
when  I  saw  the  Autumn  Salon 

Elizabeth.    ReaUy?    You  did? 

Jane.  I  had  that  privilege— the  art 
there  struck  me  as  more  "unflinching" 
still.  You  have  not  shown  me  many 
things  to-day  so  modem  as  some  I  re- 
member in  Paris:  the  Portrait  of  a  De- 
formed Caddy,  the  Restaurant  de  Nuit, 
the  Slaughter  House,  and  the  Operating 
Room.  Can  the  International  Exhibi- 
tors have  "flinched"  from  these  sides  of 
life?  Or  is  lK)ndon  not  thought  worthy 
to  see  such  pictures? 

Elizabeth.  Oh,  If  you  won't  be  seri- 
ous about  it 

Jane.  My  dear  Elizabeth,  do  you 
really  want  me  to  be?  Neither  of  us 
will  ever  convert  the  other;  that  much 
is  certain;  is  it  any  good  our  even  dis- 
cussing it? 

I  am  old-fashioned;  you  are  up-to- 
date.  I  am,  of  course,  benighted;  you 
are  (may  I  say  it?)  perhaps  even  a  lit- 
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tie  beUghted.  What?  You  laugh?  Oh, 
then,  I  will  be  serious,  and  give  you 
my  point  of  view. 

And  please  remember,  it  is  the  point 
of  view  of  an  ordinary  picture-lover, 
not  an  expert,  capable  of  appreciating 
the  brush  work,  the  number  of  layers 
of  paint,  the  various  methods,  apart 
from  the  effect  they  are  intended  to 
produce.  I  am  only  interested  in  the 
effect;  I  don't  care  how  you  produce  it; 
and  I  would  modestly  point  out  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people  in 
precisely  my  position. 

Eliaabeth.  Vm  not  an  expert;  I  know 
no  more  about  these  things  than  you 
do. 

Jane.  Really?  And  you  alluded  to 
them  in  quite  an  intimate  way! 

But  if  so,  we  start  on  a  level,  both 
bound  to  admit  that  whether  modem 
technique  be  better  or  worse  than  the 
old,  we  have  neither  of  us  any  right 
to  talk  about  it,  not  being  qualifled  to 
judge.  And  that  disposes  of  the  flrst 
point 

a%e  second,  you  remember,  was  that 
the  new  men  look  at  the  world 
without  prejudice,  and  paint  what 
we  all  see  around  us  every  day. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  slaughter-house, 
Mizabeth? 

EHzabetK    N— no;  I  haven't,  myself. 

Jane.  Or  an  operation?  Or  any  of 
the  Parisian  subjects  I  mentioned  to 
you?  No?  No  more  have  I.  So  here 
are  two  average  people  who,  so  far 
from  seeing  these  things  around  them 
every  day,  are  so  completely  unfamiliar 
with  them  that  the  artist  might  as  well 
be  painting  his  dreams. 

If  everything  is  flt  to  paint,  why 
do  they  go  so  far  afleld?  If  every- 
thing is  a  part  of  life  (and  only  the 
"values"  matter),  why  do  they  con- 
stantly pick  out  parts  of  a  particular 
kind? 

One  drawing  at  the  Intemational  Ex- 
hibition struck  me  as  a  particularly 
good  example  of  this;   it  was   called 
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The  Chorus  on  a  Stone  Wall,  and  it  de- 
pleted the  whole  corps  de  ballet  perched 
side  by  side,  waving  their  arms,  on 
the  top  of  a  wall  which  extended 
across  the  stage.  This  scenic  effect 
was  naturally  meant  to  be  Judged 
from  the  front;  but,  seen  thus,  it  might 
have  l>e€n  pretty,  and  would  anyhow 
have  looked  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
be. 

The  artist's  keen  eye  perceived  this 
danger,  and  he  has  guarded  against  it 
by  getting  permission  to  go  behind  the 
scenes  and  choose  his  point  of  view  in 
the  wings,  where  the  public  are  not 
admitted. 

Here  he  has  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  seeing  (and  showing  us)  what 
no  one  is  meant  to  see:  ttie  back  of 
the  girls,  the  back  of  the  wall,  and  the 
long  row  of  dirty  scenenshifters  with 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  holding  below 
each  girl  the  step-ladder  she  has 
climbed  up  by.  This  seems  to  me  a 
typical  instance.  "Beauty  is  not  what 
is  aimed  at,''  you  say;  true;  but  neither 
Is  it  an  "irrelevance."  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  with  these  men  a  main  preoccupa- 
tion to  avoid  it  You  do  them  an  in- 
justice if  you  say  they  look  at  the 
world  without  prejudice;  every  camera 
does  that  No,  they  select;  they  select 
carefully,  on  a  principle;  and,  in  a 
sense,  they  idealize. 

Elizabeth.  What  on  earth  are  you 
coming  to  now? 

Jane,  Consider  a  moment.  What 
produces  the  unity  of  impression 
made  by  a  show  like  this?  The  feel- 
ing of  having  strayed  into  a  new 
world?  Isn't  it  that  behind  these 
different  styles,  these  different  in- 
dividualities, we  feel  the  presence  of 
one  ideal,  which  pervades  all  their 
work?  You  think  they  paint  things  as 
they  really  are.  Why,  no  one  has  ever 
lived  who  has  done  that  All  that  anf^ 
man  can  do  is  to  paint  things  as  thef 
look  to  him,  and  as  he  likes  them  to 
look,  which  is  his  ideal. 


Elizabeth.  I  don't  see  that  Why 
not  paint  them  fairly? 

Jane.  As  long  as  there's  a  mind  be- 
hind the  brush,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  the  painter  is  human, 
so  long  will  there  be  a  personal  idiosyn- 
crasy of  some  sort—a  bias,  a  way  of 
seeing  things  in  one  aspect  more  than 
another.  One  painter  will  see  an  ordi- 
nary modern  man  as  Watts  does;  an- 
other will  see  him  as  LfOandre  does  in 
Les  Deuz  ilmi«— hideous  beyond  what 
words  can  express.  One  will  see  a  cow 
in  a  meadow;  another  will  prefer  to  see 
a  cow  in  a  slaughter-house.  One  will 
draw  a  horse  at  his  best;  another,  like 
Dupont,  will  look  for  a  "Cheval 
Tomb6,"  struggling  under  the  shafts, 
flogged  by  his  driver,  with  strained  nos- 
trils and  agonized  eyes. 

Have  you  noticed  how  fond  these 
modems  are  of  drawing  ballet  girls? 

Elianbeth.  Oh,  of  course,  I  shouldn't 
expect  you  to  like  them. 

Jane.  Why  not?  I  like  a  graceful 
dancing  figure  as  much  as  any  one;  and 
the  old-fashioned  idea  of  a  dancing  girl 
was  that  she  is  graceful,  and  that  that 
is  her  raison  d*€tre.  But  what  the  new 
school  delight  in  showing  is  how  awk- 
ward and  ugly  she  can  be;  In  all  the 
dozens  of  "Danseuses"  we  saw  this 
afternoon,  I  don't  think  there  was  a 
graceful  line. 

And  you  could  see  the  artist  had  not 
only  picked  out  tiie  plainest  girls  to  be 
found,  but  had  been  at  some  pains  to 
choose  the  right  moments  for  the  effect 
he  wanted,  the  ideal  he  had  in  his 
mind. 

He  gives  us  the  dak^euae  developing 
her  muscles  by  uncouth  exercises,  the 
danaeuse  painfully  holding  out  one  leg 
to  have  a  tear  mended;  but  the  pretty 
^danseuse,  dancing— no.  From  that  as* 
pect  of  her  he  has  flinched;  he  Is  true 
to  his  IdeaL 

Need  I  name  it?  Hardly,  I  think;  the 
ideal  of  ugliness,  squalor,  and  degrada* 
ti*B  glared  at  us  from  every  wall 
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EHzabeth,  This  is  really  going  too 
far!  What  you  want  is  nothing  less 
than  absolute  unreality.  That  thing 
of  Albert  Moore's  you  were  admiring 
this  morning— why,  it  made  me  smile! 
Have  you  ever  seen— I  ask  you,  does 
one  eyer  see  In  everyday  life,  a  girl 
standing  in  front  of  a  white  marble 
wall  with  nothing  on  but  a  wreath 
of  primroses? 

Jane,  I  accept  the  challenge,  if  you 
will  answer  me  a  question  too.  Have 
you  ever  seen— does  one  ever  see  in 
everyday  life— a  girl  standing  in  front  of 
a  little  iron  stove,  with  nothing  on  but 
a  pair  of  eye-glasses?  My  dear  Eliza- 
beth, of  course  not  They  exist  only 
as  models  in  studios,  and  as  visions  in 
the  painter's  brain.  Neither  of  them 
belongs  to  the  *'world  we  see  around  us 
every  day";  In  both  the  painter  is  try- 
ing to  express  his  ideal.  You  can't 
get  away  from  personality;  it  is  his 
world  the  artist  shows,  and  must  show 
us;  our  own  world  we  see  each  for 
ourselves.  I  deny  that  the  business  of 
art  is  to  copy  life;  we  have  enough  of 
life  as  it  is;  we  go  to  art  for  a  world 
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seen  through  other  eyes.  And  the  only 
question  is  whether  we  prefer  to  be 
shown  the  world  of  men  like  Mason, 
Calvert,  Samuel  Palmer,  and  the  great 
Frenchmen  Corot  and  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  (to  mention  a  few  only),  or  to 
look  through  the  eyes  of— well— they 
would  rather  appear  to  be  the  eyes  of 
waiters,  scene-shifters,  and  attendants 
at  lunatic  asylums. 

{Elizabeth  is  speechless  wUh  scam.) 

You  see,  I  was  right  Here  we  are 
both  as  unconverted  as  before  you  gave 
me  this  very  nice  tea.  I  hardly  like 
(under  your  roof  and  in  your  club)  to 
tell  you  what  I  once  heard  a  clever 
painter  say  of  modern  continental 
**realism."  He  said  it  seemed  to  him 
a  sort  of  ''diabolical  possession." 

But  I  don't  agree  with  him— I  don't, 
indeed.  I'm  sure  it's  only  a  fashion. 
Good-bye,  and  many  thanks. 

Elizabeth.  Oh,  you're  quite  hopeless. 
Where  are  you  off  to? 

Jane,  Quite.  I'm  going  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery. 

F.  P,  Seeley. 
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[A  French  physician  has  discovered  that  appendicitis  may  be  caused  by  a 
vegetable  diet] 

Little  heeding  where  you  nestled, 

Germ  of  all  our  modem  care. 
Fancy-free  in  youth  I  wrestled 

With  the  boldest  biU-of-faie; 
Mentors  who  omtralled  the  latter 

Often  wondered  to  my  face 
(Musing  on  a  polished  platter) 

Where  I  found  the  coble  space. 


Fashions  change;  in  time  I  courted 
Food  reform  and  dteMists, 

Sang  hygienics  and  supported 
Antl  vi  visectionlsts ; 

Oaien  frowned,  and  at  his  will  I 
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Let  the  lethal  cutlet  drop, 
And  eluded  foul  haeUU 
Ambushed  in  a  mutton-chop. 

Hints  (pnnnoting  patent  nostra) 
Specified  that  bread  was  doom, 

Savants  also  from  their  rostra 
Helped  to  cheat  an  early  tomb; 

Milk,  they  told  us,  needed  steril- 
izing in  an  air-tight  keg. 

And  carousers  at  their  peril 
Drained  the  water-tankard's  dreg. 

Maddened  by  the  germ's  vagaries, 

"CJountry  life,"  1  said,  "be  mine- 
Life  amid  sequestered  Lares 

Clad  with  the  potato  vine. 
There  I'll  foster  market  seedlings 

And  repair  a  virtual  c<»pse 
With  the  turnip's  tender  wheedlings 

And  a  round  of  Yorkshire  warps." 

Thus  I  eked  a  bare  survival 

Till  to-day,  when  (like  Macbeth 
Noting  Bimam  wood's  arrival 

And  the  hopeless  odds  on  death) 
I  who  shrank  from  5o9  and  porous 

Heard  the  sentence  passed  on^'greens. 
And  observed  the  gates  of  Orcus 

In  the  guise  of  kidney-beans. 

Turned  to  bay,  like  one  besotted, 

''Set,"  I  cried,  "the  shrloin  loose! 
Cut  the  flatted  calTs  carotid. 

Fill  the  jar  with  Samian  juice; 
Never  let  them  claim  that  carrots 

Sent  me  down  the  shadowy  road. 
Pray  unseal  the  vintage  clarets, 

JEsculapius  be  blowed!" 


So  it  stands;  while  doctmrs  ferret 

To  the  microbe's  last  retreat, 
Bvery  illness  we  inherit 

Hides  in  every  food  we  eat; 
Since  potato-plots  can  kill  us. 

And  our  pees  are  primed  with  woe, 
I  revert  to  that  baoiUuB 

Who  devoured  met  long  ago! 
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THE  EDUCATION  JUDGMENT. 


We  refrained  last  week  from  com- 
menting at  length  on  the  Judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing case,  because  it  takes  time  before 
the  efTects  of  any  legal  decision,  botii 
in  law  and  in  public  policy,  can  be 
recognized.  The  fog  of  war  is  clear 
daylight  compared  with  the  dust  raised 
by  an  unexpected  bombshell  from  the 
GourtB.  The  past  ten  days  have  been 
filled  with  many  strange  voices.  Non- 
conformists began  by  hailing  the  judg- 
ment as  the  triumph  of  their  cause, 
while  extreme  Churchmen  saw  in  it  a 
death-blow  to  the  Government's  Edu- 
cation Bill.  But  when  two  opposite 
IMirties  start  by  hailing  something  as  a 
God-send  they  are  apt  to  end  in  a 
common  denunciation.  To-day,  ac- 
cordingly, neither  party  will  call  it  a 
triumph,  or  admit  that  it  in  any  way 
alters  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
new  Bill;  and  those  who  hoped  that  ma- 
terial for  a  compromise  might  spring 
from  it,  while  retaining  their  faith,  are 
a  little  pussled  about  ways  and  means. 
Clearly  it  does  not  meet  all  the  points 
at  issue;  the  question  is  which  points 
it  does  meet,  and  how  the  rest  will  be 
affected.  The  only  person  who  is  en- 
titled to  a  modest  satisfaction  is  the 
'*passive  resister.'*  Instead  of  appear- 
ing as  a  contumacious  disregarder  of 
the  law,  he  must  now  be  considered— 
teste  the  Court  of  Appeal— as  a  belated 
and  unconscious  martjr  for  legality's 
sake. 

The  full  consequences  of  the  decision 
are  hard  to  estimate,  for  a  number  of 
minor  legal  questions  are  still  doubtful; 
but  we  propose  to  state  with  all  due 
moderation  what  seem  to  us  the  main 
effects.  The  Act  of  1902  was  intended 
to  place  Provided  and  non-Provided 
schools  on  the  same  basis  as  regards 
secular  efladency,  and,  if  this  were  at- 


tained, of  rate-aid.  Church  schools, 
that  is,  were  to  go  on  giYing  the  same 
religious  instruction  as  before,  and  the 
cost  of  it  would  be  met  by  the  State. 
This,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  the  state 
of  affairs  that  Parliament  intended  to 
create.  Cabinets,  however,  propose, 
but  draughtsmen  dispose;  and  it  turns 
out  that  the  enacting  words  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  County 
Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire contended  that  the  Ad}  imposed 
no  liability  on  them  to  pay  for  denom- 
inational religious  instruction,  and 
claimed,  accordingly,  to  withhold  a  pro- 
portion of  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  Church  schools.  The  Divisional 
Court  held  that  such  liability  did  exUt 
and  ordered  a  mandamus  to  Issue,  and 
on  this  Judgment  the  County  Council 
appealed.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  1902, 
Subsection  1,  runs  as  follows:— "The  lo- 
cal education  authority  shall  maintain 
and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary 
schools  within  their  area  which  are 
necessary*  &nd  have  the  control  of  all 
expenditure  required  for  that  purpose, 
other  than  expenditure  for  which,  un- 
der this  Act,  provision  is  to  be  made 
by  the  managers."  Elsewhere  it  is  pro- 
vided that  denominational  religrious  ed- 
ucation shall  be  controlled  by  tiie  man- 
agers, and  the  local  authority  have 
therefore  no  control  of  the  expenditure 
on  it  The  majority  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  argued  that  the  words  **to  main- 
tain and  keep  efficient,"  when  read  in 
the  light  of  the  rest  of  tiie  Act,  and  of 
earlier  legislation,  involved  a  control 
where  money  was  expended,  and  that 
if  such  control  was  specifically  denied, 
the  liability  for  expenditure  did  not  ex- 
ist The  effect  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
Master  of  the  Roils  is,  therefore,  that 
a  local  authority  need  not  pay  for  the 
cost  of  denominational  religious  teach- 
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ing  in  a  Church  school,  and  may  make 
a  pro  rata  deduction  In  the  sum  allotted 
to  the  payment  of  its  teachers. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  the  ex- 
act legal  application  of  this  doctrine. 
Complete  chaos  is  the  best  description 
of  the  result  A  local  authority  need 
not  pay  for  denominational  teaching,— 
so  much  is  clear;  but  may  it  if  it  so 
desires?  The  point  is  obscure,  but  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  unless 
the  words  of  the  statute  are  mandatory, 
no  payment  could  be  legally  made.  It 
would  be  open,  in  our  opinion,  to  any 
auditor  to  reject  such  an  item,  and  to 
any  ratepayer  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  authority  to  compel  it  to 
hold  its  hand.  In  any  case,  the  fact 
that  the  point  is  undecided  places 
County  Councils  in  a  position  of  ex- 
treme difficulty.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  ''passive  resisters."  The 
Magistrates  are  already  differing  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  a  nice  problem 
whether  any  Bench  is  entitled  to  accept 
and  act  on  a  decision  of  a  subordinate 
Court  against  the  Crown  until  the  ques- 
tion of  appeal  is  determined.  If  the 
House  of  Lords  uphold  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
''passive  resisters"  bringing  endless  ac- 
tions for  illegal  imprisonment  Lastly, 
there  is  the  question  of  payments  al- 
ready made.  We  notice  that  it  is  ar- 
gued in  some  quarters  tiiat  these  are 
recoverable;  but  even  if  it  be  true  that 
County  Councils  are  given  no  option, 
but  are  legally  compelled  to  refuse  pay- 
ment, we  do  not  see  how  sums  are  re- 
coverable which  have  been  paid  under 
a  bond'flde  mistake  of  law.  We  merely 
mention  these  points  in  passing  as  an 
illustration  of  the  many  legal  conun- 
drums which  arise  out  of  this  Judgment. 

More  important  is  its  effect  upon  the 
education  controversy.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Bill  turns  out  to 
be  secured  by  the  existing  law,  and  no 
teaching  is  endowed  which  is  not  pop- 
ularly controlled.      But  does  the  deci- 


sion go  any  further?  The  managers  of 
non-provided  schools  retain  all  their 
rights,  and  tests  will  survive  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers  who  receive 
the  greater  part  of  their  salary  from 
the  rates.  The  distinction  between 
Provided  and  non-Provided  schools  will 
remain  as  before.  There  will  be  a 
weakening  of  educational  efficiency, 
since  tiie  managers,  having  to  pay  out 
of  their  own  pockets  tlie  cost  of  de- 
nominational teaching,  will  endeavor 
to  secure  for  secular  teaching  men  who 
may  be  indifferent  secular  teachers,  but 
who  are  able  also  to  undertake  reli- 
gious teaching.  In  a  word,  there  will 
be  no  real  public  control  over  schools 
publicly  supported.  Sui^porters  of  Mr. 
Birreirs  policy,  therefore,  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  cpntented  with  the  decision 
as  it  stands.  How  little  extreme  An- 
glicans are  contented  may  be  seen  in 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  amazing  letter  in 
Tuesday's  Times.  He  argues  that  the 
managers  will,  first  of  all,  pay  through 
the  rates  for  Cowper-T^nple  teaching; 
which  they  dislike;  secondly,  that  they 
will  have  to  provide  and  keep  in  repair 
suitable  buildings  out  of  their  own 
pockets;  thirdly,  that  they  must  pay 
the  cost  of  denominational  teaching  in 
them.  This  "treble  burden'*  he  con- 
siders insupportable,  and  advises 
Churchmen  to  pay  the  whole  or  part 
of  their  £>ducation-rate  into  a  new 
fund,  to  be  used  for  religious  teaching, 
—a  novel  form  of  "passive  resistance'' 
which  is  almost  identical  with  the  Irish 
"Plan  of  Campaign."  There  is,  be- 
sides, the  objection  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Churchmen  that  since  the 
standpoint  of  the  managers  and  tliat  of 
the  local  authority  will  be  diametrically 
opposed,  the  appointment  of  teachers 
will  lead  to  serious  friction  between 
them,  which  is  bound  to  react  un- 
favorably on  the  character  of  the  re- 
ligious teaching  given.  Clearly  the 
Act  of  1902,  as  interpreted  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  does  not  provide  in  itself  a 
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basis  for  an  enduring  national  system 
of  education. 

Wliat  course  is  tbe  Government  to 
take?  A  great  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  Ministry,  for  a  new  situation 
lias  been  created  which,  if  carefully 
handled,  may  have  within  it  the  ele- 
ments of  peace.  We  do  not  intend  at 
the  present  juncture  to  attempt  to  dog- 
matize on  the  right  procedure,— the  case 
is  too  serious  for  dogmatism;  but  we 
wish  to  state  the  possible  courses  which 
^ay  be  followed.  The  first  is  to  retain 
the  Government  Bill  and  to  come  to  a 
final  decision  on  the  existing  law  by 
carrying  the  case  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Such  a  course  involves  several 
diflaculties.  In  the  first  place,  the 
House  of  Lords  cannot  sit  before  No- 
vember, and  in  the  meantime  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Ekiucation  Bill  in  the 
Upper  Chamber  must  be  postponed, 
while  the  educational  administration 
throughout  the  country  will  be  in  a 
condition  of  chaos.  If  tiie  Lords  sup- 
port the  Court  of  Appeal,  then  the  Bill 
will  have  to  be  amended  to  correspond. 
But  we  would  point  out  that  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  Lords  win 
do  ansrthing  of  the  kind.  Speaking  as 
laymen,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Appeal  may  be 
disputed,  and  we  must  also  remember 
that  the  opposite  view  was  taken  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  present  (and  we 
presume  also  of  the  late)  Government, 
by  three  Judges  of  the  Divisional 
Court,  and  by  Lord  Justice  Moulton. 
If  the  Lords,  therefore,  should  upset 
the  verdict  of  the  lower  Court,  the 
whole  Act  of  1902  will  simply  appear 
on  the  list  of  repealed  statutes.  In 
either  case  the  decision  would  have  no 
practical  importance,  and  be  interesting 
only  as  a  study  in  interpretation.  The 
second  course  is  to  accept  the  Court  of 
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Appeal's  Judgment  as  final,  and  make 
Clause  I  of  the  new  Bill  declaratory 
instead  of  amending.  In  that  event 
the  discussion  would  go  on  as  before. 
The  Lords  in  October  would  amend 
reasonably  or  unreasonably,  and  the 
fight  would  be  fought  out  to  its  conclu- 
sion. But  a  new  element  would  have 
entered  into  the  discussion,  for  a  new 
alternative  would  be  possible,  which 
might  weaken  alike  the  opposition  and 
defence.  This  new  alternative  is  the 
third  course  we  would  call  attention  to. 
It  Involves  letting  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  remain  as  final,  and 
making  it  the  basis  of  a  compromise. 
The  Government  Bill  would  be 
dropped,  and  a  new  one  introduced 
making  provision  for  a  kind  of  ulii- 
versal  contracting  out  of  Voluntary 
schools.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  majority  of  the  managers  pop- 
ularly elected,  or  nominated  by  a  pop- 
ularly elected  body,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate the  central  doctrine  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy,  and  some  arrangements 
would  have  to  be  made  for  taking  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  the  buildings  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  managers.  In  some 
such  scheme  it  seems  to  us  there  is  the 
basis  for  a  compromise,  and  we  would 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  €k>vemment 
and  the  country  during  the  temporary 
lull  which  the  Recess  gives  to  consider 
whether  a  long,  bitter,  and  dangerous 
fight  may  not  be  averted  by  making 
use  of  this  unexpected  peripeteia  which 
the  Courts  have  sprung  upon  us.  It  is 
said  that  once  at  Samoa  the  British 
and  German  ships  were  on  tbe  point 
of  firing  on  each  other,  when  a  great 
storm  arose,  which  separated  them, 
and  averted  war.  May  not  in  this 
case  the  Court  of  Appeal  be  allowed  to 
play  the  part  of  the  Pacific  hurricane? 
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THE  POPE  AND  THE  SEPARATION  LAW. 


The  principle  that  religion  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  politics  is  perpetually 
appealed  to  and  perpetually  shown  to 
be  untrue.  Religion  has  to  live  in 
the  world,  and  so  must  from  time  to 
time  come  in  contact  with  it  The  two 
regions  are  distinct,  but  their  frontiers 
march,  and  disputes  will  occasionally 
arise  about  their  respectiye  frontiers. 
If  the  period  of  religious  wars  is  hap- 
pily over,  the  period  of  diplomatic  and 
Parliamentary  conflicts  which  has  suc- 
ceeded shows  no  present  signs  of  draw- 
ing to  an  end.  The  Encyclical  Letter 
of  the  Pope  to  the  French  Episcopate 
is  an  unusually  conspicuous  example 
of  a  recurrent  process.  It  seemed  at 
one  time  that  the  threatened  strife  be- 
tween Church  and  State  in  France  had 
been  averted  by  the  fall  of  M.  Combes, 
and  the  accession  to  office  of  a  Minis- 
try representing  a  somewhat  milder 
type  of  Radicalism.  Under  this  new 
influence  the  Separation  Law  took  a 
form  less  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Several  of  the  provisions  at 
flrst  included  in  it  were  modifled,  the 
Radical  amendments  were  rejected,  and 
in  the  end  it  was  thought  by  probably 
a  majority  of  Frenchmen  that  the 
Church  had  come  out  better  than  had 
at  one  time  seemed  possible.  l^e 
main  feature  of  the  Separation  Law  is 
the  method  in  which  it  disposes  of  the 
Churches.  They  have  become  the 
property  of  the  State— the  cathedrals  of 
the  Central  (Government,  the  parish 
churches  of  the  municipalities.  Their 
nominal  owners  are  bound,  however,  to 
return  them  to  their  former  owners,  if 
by  December  11th  next  these  owners 
are  represented  by  the  Associations  Vul- 
tuclles,  the  formation  of  which  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  law.  It  is  with  these 
associations  that  the  State  will  do  busi- 
ness, and  if  they  are  not  formed  by  the 


prescril>ed  date  no  further  provision  is 
made  for  the  transfer  of  the  fabrics. 
They  will  remain  public  property,  and 
be  used  for  secular  purposes  or  allowed 
to  go  to  ruin. 

If  the  French  bishops  had  been  al- 
lowed to  decide  for  themselves  what 
attitude  they  should  take  up  towards 
the  Separation  Law,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  by  this  time  the  as- 
sociations in  question  would  have  been 
in  course  of  creation.  But  though  the 
Pope  asked  the  advice  of  the  bii^ops, 
it  was  individually  not  collectively,  and 
he  was  careful  to  explain  that  his  con- 
clusion would  not  necessarily  be  In 
agreement  with  the  majority  of  the 
opinions  submitted  to  him.  He  wonld 
review  the  situation  in  the  light  of 
those  opinions,  but  his  eventual  action 
would  be  quite  independent  of  them. 
Pius  X.  has  been  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  speaks,  indeed,  of  confirming  "the 
almost  unanimous  decision"  of  the 
French  bishops.  It  is  permissible, 
however,  to  suspect  that  the  unanimity 
of  which  the  Pope  speaks  is  an  unan- 
imity of  submission,  not  an  unanim- 
ity of  counsel.  Probably  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  bishops  assured  the  Pope  of 
their  willingness  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, whatever  those  commands 
might  be,  and  it  is  this  rather  than  any 
reasons  they  may  have  given  for  com- 
manding something  else  that  he  has  in 
his  mind.  Certainly  the  condemnation 
of  the  new  law  is  more  precise  and 
final  than  any  assembly  of  French 
bishops  would  have  been  likely  to 
frame  if  left  to  themselves.  The  Pope 
declares  that  the  associations  allowed 
to  be  set  up  are  wholly  inadmissible. 
They  constitute  **a  violation  of  the  sa- 
cred rights  pertaining  to  the  very  life 
of  the  Church."  Nor  does  he  look  for- 
ward to  the  substitution  of  any  less  ob- 
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Jectlonable  kind  of  association.  To 
malce  such  a  substitution  possible  *'ttie 
Immutable  rights  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
and  of  the  bishops,  and  their  authority 
over  the  sacred  edifices/'  must  tte  ir- 
revocably secured.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Republican  Government  will  secure 
nothing  of  this  kind.  It  will  not  vest 
what  it  regards  as  the  property  of  the 
French  people  in  any  foreign  potentate, 
temporal  or  spiritual.  The  Pope  seem- 
ingly is  aliv«  to  this  certainty,  for  he 
urges  the  bishops  to  take  all  legal 
means  to  "organize  religious  worship." 
In  this  task  they  may  rely  on  the  help 
of  the  Pope's  counsel  and  authority.  It 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  they 
could  also  rely  upon  his  purse.  Bven 
then  the  Immediate  building  of  some 
40,000  churches  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  and  we  are  left  to  suppose 
that  the  P(H;>e  regards  the  disappear- 
ance of  religious  services  throughout  a 
great  part  of  France  as  a  lesser  evil 
than  the  acceptance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's terms. 

It  Is  dlfBcult  to  believe  that  Pius  X. 
has  come  to  this  decision  on  the 
grounds  disclosed  in  the  EncycllcaL 
The  religious  condition  of  France  is 
probably  described  with  substantial  ac- 
curacy by  the  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
ship in  an  Interview  with  certain  Jour- 
nalists. There  are  parishes,  he  says, 
passionately  devoted  to  religious  prac- 
tices. But  there  are  many  others  where 
they  are  maintained  merely  by  the 
force  of  habit  In  these  last  public 
worship  would  at  once  cease,  and  "the 
contagion  of  example  would  gradually 
produce  similar  results  elsewhere."  Is 
this  a  state  of  things  which  the  Pope, 
or  those  to  whom  he  has  listened,  can 
be  supposed  to  contemplate  with  calm- 
ness? It  is  Just  possible  that  it  may 
be.  It  is  possible,  that  is,  that  he  may 
look  forward  to  such  an  outburst  of  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  French 
people  as  would  be  fatal  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  provoked  it.     The  elec- 


tions, he  would  admit,  showed  that  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen  had  accepted 
the  Separation  Law,  and  were  prepared 
to  give  a  hearty  support  to  the  Gk>v- 
emment  which  had  passed  it  But 
then,  the  law  thus  accepted  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  law  which  kept  the 
Churches  and  the  services  as  they  are, 
and  only  relieved  the  State  from  the 
obligation  of  paying  for  them.  When 
it  is  realized  that,  instead  of  this,  the 
churches,  will  be  closed  and  the  cus- 
tomary services  no  longer  performed, 
the  storm  thereby  aroused  will  be  too 
violent  for  any  Government  to  weather. 
This  is  one  possible  explanation  of  the 
Pope's  action.  A  second  is  that  he 
may  think  that  acceptance  of  the  €U>v- 
emment's  terms  would  not  in  the  end 
have  been  of  any  avail.  When  the 
law  was  still  before  the  Legislature, 
it  was  said  by  a  section  of  the  Radicals 
that  they  did  not  regard  it  as  more 
than  an  Instalment  of  what  they  hoped 
to  get  in  the  end.  If  this  view  had  been 
put  forward  merely  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party,  it  might  not  have 
meant  much.  But  it  was  also  adopted 
by  M.  Clemenceau,  and  M.  Clemenceaa 
is  to-day  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  France.  What  is  there 
to  prevent  him  from  giving  effect  to 
this  view  of  the  law  in  some  future 
session?  To  our  minds,  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  question  to  say  that 
while  M.  Clemenceau  is  an  extremist 
in  religion  he  is  an  opportunist  in  pol- 
itics. He  has  shown  this  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Socialists,  and  he  may 
probably  be  trusted  to  show  it  again  In 
his  relations  with  the  Church.  Attrac- 
tive as  the  spectacle  of  closed  churches 
may  be  to  his  imagination,  the  ill-feel- 
ing to  which  it  will  give  rise  in  a  large 
number  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
political  uncertainty  and  confusion 
which  this  ill-feeling  might  evoke  over 
a  wider  area,  will  be  distasteful  to  his 
good  sense.  Even  if  his  influence  is 
as  supreme  as  the  Pope  possibly  siip- 
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poses,  he  will  think  twice  before  using 
it  in  the  way  the  Pope  imagines,  and  in 
that  case  Pius  X.  is  provoking  disaster 
with  no  adequate  cause. 

We  liave  great  faith,  however,  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  French  people,  and  in 
the  desire  of  the  great  majority  of 
French  Catholics  to  live  at  peace  with 
their  fellow-countrymen.  That  no  ob- 
vious way  out  of  the  difficulty  created 
by  the  Pontifical  action  presents  itself 
at  this  moment  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  be  found  later  on.  When 
both  parties  have  such  good  cause  to 
desire  its  discovery  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  things  will  be  allowed  to 
go  on  to  the  result  for  which  the 
Pope  is  apparently  prepared.  Nothing 
however;  would  be  so  well  calculated 
to  provoke  this  result— a  result  which 
all,  whatever  may  be  their  religion, 
who  wish  France  to  be  tranquil  and 

The  Boooomlst. 


Strong  must  agree  in  deprecating->as 
the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  the 
policy  hinted  at  by  M.  Briand.    If  no 
modus  Vivendi  is  arrived  at,  and   the 
churches  are  consequently  closed,  the 
suffering  infiicted  on  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation will  be  quite  keen  enough  wltli- 
out  making  things  worse  by  forbidding 
the  assembling  of  Catholic  congrega- 
tions in  private  houses  or  the  buildixig 
of  new  churches.     French  ideas  of  lib- 
erty are  often  different  from  ours,  but 
we  cannot  believe  that  such  acts  as 
these  would  approve  themselves  to  the 
Judgment  either  of  the  Cabinet  or  of 
the  Legislature.    In  a  controversy  of 
this  sort  victory  commonly  falls  to  the 
side  which  keeps  its  temper  best,  and 
best  resists  the  temptations  to  assume 
that  the  solution  which  most  irritates 
an  opponent  is  the  one  most  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  public  interest 


PERSIA'S  QUASI-PAULIAMENT. 


The  new  fashion  in  Parliaments  is 
decidedly  extending  among  despotic 
States.  Its  latest  adherent  is  Persia. 
As  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  events  there  herald  a  serious 
change  cr  will  end  as  farcically  and 
fruitlessly  as  most  political  events  do 
among  the  modem  descendants  of  Cy- 
rus and  Artaxerxes. 

So  far  we  have  scarcely  more  than 
two  bits  of  evidence  to  go  upon— the 
Shah's  account  of  his  rescript  as  com- 
municated by  the  Persian  legations  in 
Europe,  and  the  Time8*8  account  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  it.  The  Shah, 
who  amusingly  prefaces  the  tale  of  his 
surrender  by  stating  that  **since  his 
accession  to  the  throne  he  has  always 
had  the  intention  to  introduce  real  and 
efficient  reforms  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  State  so  as  to  further  the  well- 
being  of  his  people,"  announces  a  Na- 
tional Council  at  Teheran,  to  be  com- 


posed of  representatives  of  the  princes, 
clergy,  Eadjars  (the  ruling  Tartar 
tribe  to  which  the  Shah  belongs),  no- 
bles, merchants,  and  tradesjnen,  who 
are  to  be  elected  by  their  peers.  The 
Council  ''shall  deliberate  on  all  im- 
portant aflTairs  of  State,  and  shall  have 
the  power  and .  right  to  express  its 
views  with  freedom  and  full  confidence 
with  regard  to  all  reforms  which  may 
be  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country."  Its  bills  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  Shah  by  the  First  Minister,  and 
if  signed  by  him  will  become  law.  It 
is  to  frame  its  own  rules  of  procedure, 
subject  to  the  Shah's  signature. 

The  Times's  story  of  the  birth  of  this 
Constitution  is  very  interesting.  It 
starts  from  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  Shah's  Government  has  long  been 
excessively  bad.  The  Shah  himself  is, 
as  is  well  known,  a  selfish  voluptuary 
whose  one  preoccupation  has  been  to 
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find  money  for  squandering  on  the  lux- 
uries of  a  corrupt  Court  The  utter 
decadence  of  the  Persian  political  sys- 
tem, the  weakness  and  corruption  of 
the  administration,  the  oppression  and 
grinding  taxation  of  the  people,  have 
been  the  theme  of  every  writer  on  Per- 
sia for  some  time  past  No  less  agreed 
is  the  general  fact  of  the  Shah's  indebt- 
edness to  Russia.  The  former  Grand 
Yiiier,  the  Atabeg-Asam,  initiated  a 
policy  of  loans  from  the  Russian  Bank, 
guaranteed  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment; and  In  this  way  the  Shah  has 
borrowed  about  four  QiiUions,  which  he 
has  spent  on  Court  luxuries.  In  1903 
the  Atabeg-Azam  gave  way  to  a  Grand 
Viiier  equally  oppressive  and  less  mas- 
terful, and  not  loug  afterwards  the 
flow  of  Russian  money  stopped  owing 
to  the  Japanese  war.  There  followed 
the  eclipse  of  Russia;  the  exhibition  by 
Japan  of  what  an  Asiatic  nation  might 
do  if  it  took  the  trouble;  finally  the 
convocation  of  the  Russian  Duma, 
which  included  a  number  of  Moham- 
medan Tartar  representatives  from 
Central  Asia.  All  these  things  would 
encourage  a  revolution,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Time8  took  the  following 
course:  Its  leaders  were  the  Mohamme- 
dan clergy,  whose  position  in  the  Shiite 
Islam  of  Persia  is  more  important  than 
elsewhere.  Last  December  the  clergy 
of  Teheran  went  on  strike  for  a  month, 
by  taking  sanctuary  in  a  shrine  and 
refusing  to  discharge  their  judicial 
functions.  The  Shah  appeased  them 
by  promises,  which  he  subsequently 
broke;  friction  was  renewed;  and  in  a 
riot  on  July  11,  a  fiejryid,  a  descendant 
of  the  Prophet,  was  shot  by  the  sol- 
diers. The  priests  again  took  sanctu- 
ary, and  finally  left  Teheran  in  a  body 
to  journey  to  the  Tomb  of  All  (the  son- 
in-law  of  the  Prophet  and  the  great 
saint  of  the  Shiah  sect)  in  Mesopota- 
mia. Their  adherents  in  Teheran, 
fearing  Government  vengeance,  took 
refuge,  to  the  number  of  13,000,  in  the 


grounds  of  the  British  Legation.  The 
Shah,  in  face  of  so  unparalleled  a  reli- 
gious and  national  scandal,  had  to  give 
in,  dismiss  his  Grand  Vizier,  appoint 
another,  and  grant  the  Constitution 
above  described. 

Such  is  the  story,  which  we  have  as 
yet  little  means  of  checking.  Certain 
acute  foreign  critics  have  suggested 
that  the  whole  thing  is  at  bottom 
merely  a  British  intrigue,  taking  advan- 
tage of  Russia's  temporary  effacement 
to  overthrow  the  dominant  Russophile 
element  in  Persian  politics.  Som^ 
color  is  given,  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
this  suspicion  by  the  episode  of  the 
13,000  refugees  at  the  British  Legation, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  party 
overthrown  is  certainly  the  Russophile 
party.  But  there  seems  evidence  of  a 
genuine  popular  upheaval,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  Shah's  misrule  provided 
ample  justification  for  one.  And  title 
contagion  of  events  in  Russia  is  bound 
to  be  felt  in  Central  Asia  without  need- 
ing any  Macchiavellian  British  intrigue 
to  spread  it  What  the  prospects  of  the 
quasi-Parliament  are  one  must  doubt 
The  immediate  causes  of  Persian  mis- 
ery and  oppression  are  personal;  and  it 
wiir  be  hard  for  the  Oriental  mind  to 
appreciate  such  a  circuitous  way  of 
mending  them  as  that  of  constitutional 
reform.  Moreover,  the  probability  of 
the  Shah's  acceding  to  the  National 
Council's  demands  is  small,  because 
any  reform  is  bound  to  aim  at  curtail- 
ing the  personal  extravagances  of  his 
own  Court  expenditure.  It  would  be 
hard,  too,  for  him  to  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  provincial  governors,  who  have 
become  nearly  as  independent  of  cen- 
tral control  as  the  ancient  satraps,  and 
seem  even  more  rapacious  and  corrupt 
It  would  be  so  much  simpler  to  dismiss 
the  Council  as  soon  as  the  ferment  has 
settled  down,  and  an  Eastern  monarch 
is  untroubled  by  scruples  about  break- 
ing promises.  The  only  ch^ince  would 
be  if  some  element  in  Persian  society 
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had  a  really  progressive  impulse,  like 
that  of  the  nobility  who  carried  out  the 
reyolution  in  Japan.  At  present  the 
leaders  are  the  Mohammedan  clergy, 
who  were  similarly,  It  may  be  remem- 
bered, the  progressive  force  in  Turkey 
in  Midhat  Paaha's  time.  But  the  Per- 
sian clergy,  and  indeed  the  whole  Per- 
sian people,  are  far  less  awakened  to 
foreign  influences  than  the  Turks  of 
thlrt^y  years  ago.  There  is  genius  in 
the  Persian  race,  as  it  has  abundantly 
shown  by  its  frequent  emergences  to  a 
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front  place  on  the  world's  stage,  and 
nothing  is  getting  clearer  in  the  world's 
history  than  the  persistence  of  racial 
excellence  and  the  probability  that  a 
nation  which  has  once  done  great  things 
on  a  particular  soil  will  after  long  fal- 
low periods  of  degradation  resume  its 
greatness.  But  Persia's  new  birth 
seems  still  far  away,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent those  who  discuss  its  politics  in 
opera  bouffe  vein,  as  the  politics  of 
HadJi-Baba-land,  usually  turn  out  right 
in  their  forecasts. 


A  NEW  STUDY  OF  MEREDITH.* 


Mr.  Trevelyan's  is  the  most  detailed 
and  elaborate  study  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
poetry  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a 
manifest  labor  of  love,  the  work  of 
an  enthusiastic  admirer,  as  appreciative 
criticism  should  be.  It  is  also  mainly 
Just  and  discriminating  in  temper; 
which  is  rarer  in  the  case  of  a  poet 
who  moves  most  critics  to  extremes  of 
panegyric  or  antipathy.  The  volume 
aims  at  being  a  kind  of  guide  to  Mere- 
dith the  poet,  a  Meredith  manual  It 
studies  the  poems  in  all  their  varieties, 
and  the  poet  in  all  his  aspects.  It  is 
not  brilliant  or  subtle,  and  its  treat- 
ment is  not  always  exhaustive.  But 
it  is  sound,  understanding,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  mostly  balanced  work.  In 
the  case  of  a  poet  so  intricate,  perhaps 
we  should  not  complain  that  in  his 
zealous  delving  into  detail,  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan  leaves  us  with  a  rather  confused 
impression  of  perspective.  He  de- 
clines, as  a  hopeless  task,  to  attempt 
a  summary  of  his  own  pages,  his  own 
views.  What,  then,  must  be  the  plight 
of  the  reviewer?  We  certainly  have  a 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  wood  for  the 

*"The  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  George 
Meredith."  By  George  Maoaalay  Trevelyan. 
(Constable  &  Co.) 


trees.  We  are  sensible  that  the  author 
has  covered  much  and  various  ground, 
that  with  most  of  his  industrious  and 
cultivated  *  analysis  we  have  been  in 
(sympathy,  that  sometimes  we  have 
tended  to  dissent  or  supplement  It  is 
a  compliment  to  his  appreciation  of 
this  fine  and  strongly  original  poet  tliat 
our  remarks  prove  chiefly  to  concern 
Mr.  Meredith's  limitations. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  takes  a  sane  and  un- 
biased view  of  the  poet's  obscurity— a 
point  on  which  sanity  and  discrimina- 
tion are  not  common.  In  all  such  cases 
one  side  sees  only  cloudy  affectation, 
another  declares  the  difficulty  to  rise 
solely  from  depth  of  thought  He  ad- 
mits (though  a  flrm  Meredithian)  that 
there  Is  obscurity  of  expression:  partly 
from  certain  grammatical  (or  ungram- 
matical)  mannerisms;  partly  from  the 
peculiar  use  of  incessant  restless,  and 
momentary  imagery— metaphor  whisslng 
after  metaphor,  each  so  condensed  as 
to  need  reflective  attention;  and  partly 
from  the  poef  s  packed  and  pemmican- 
like  style.  He  allows  the  grammati- 
cal tricks  to  be  faulty— the  docking  of 
relatives  and  connexions  generally,  and 
so  forth.  They  are  all  parts  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  lust  for  compression,  as  he 
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Bays.  BDt  he  hardly  notes  sufficiently 
the  poet* s  harassment  of  his  readers 
when  he  says  that  these  tricks  are  soon 
mastered  and  gyve  no  further  trouble. 
For  they  and  the  quest  of  compression 
which  begets  them  lead  Mr.  Mere- 
dith intermittently  into  sheer  bad  gram- 
mar. The  omitted  connexions  land  him 
In  confused  connexions.  The  reader, 
dazed  and  thrown  off  the  scent,  has 
finally  to  hark  back  and  pick  up  in  an 
earlier  clause  the  antecedent  of  some- 
thing which,  according  to  all  grammat- 
ical logic,  should  refer  to  the  clause 
immediately  preceding.  The  connexion 
is  so  present  to  the  poet's  mind  that  he 
forgets  it  will  not  be  equally  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  can  only 
follow  the  grammar,  not  being  pre- 
scient of  the  author's  intention.  Simi- 
lar obtuseness  to  the  reader's  necessary 
limitations  in  following  the  processes 
and  transitions  of  the  poef  s  mind  (ob- 
tuseness displayed  not  always  in  gram* 
mar  alone,  but  in  wider  questions  of 
reference)  studs  Mr.  Meredith's  pages, 
and  becomes  cumulatively  exasperating 
to  readers  hard  tried  enough  by  the  le- 
gitimate difficulty  in  the  nature  of  his 
style.  Such  things  represent  the  kind 
of  failing  which  a  poet  never  sus- 
,  pects,  and  which  his  friends  ikck  the 
courage  to  tell  him. 

Mr.  Meredith's  passion  for  pregnancy 
has  other  consequences,  not  noted  by 
Mr.  Trevelyan.  The  latter  dismisses 
somewhat  too  lightly  the  thominess  of 
metre  which  this  poet  shares  with 
Browning,  though  admitting  it  to  be 
often  a  defect  But  the  mischief  is 
that  it  is  a  constant  defect  A  knotty 
manner  of  thought  must  bring  knotty 
metre,  since  without  correspondence  of 
expression  between  substance  and  ver- 
sification versification  would  be  metri- 
cal nonsense.  But  even  when  a  pas- 
sage relaxes  into  beauty  the  verse  does 
not  relax  with  it;  it  remains  unsoft- 
ened,  and  still  rattles  and  jolts.  That 
is  Jndefensible.    Yet  this  ptet  can  write 


fluent  verse:  "Love  in  a  Valley"  is 
beautiful  metre,  "AttUa"  in  its  virile 
way  has  no  uncalled-for  obstructiona 
to  the  metrical  torrent  It  would  seem 
a  poem  must  be  altogether  fluid  or  alto- 
gether rubbly.  Commonly  it  is  the  lat- 
ter. Much  of  this  is  from  the  hunger 
after  compression.  Beauty  and  fluency 
and  spaciousness  of  movement  demand 
mostly  a  certain  proportion  of  polysyl- 
lables, or  the  lines  grow  cramped  and 
froeen.  Mr.  Meredith  knows  this,  and 
in  theory  reprobates  the  pettiness  of 
Saxon  monosyllables  and  dissyllables, 
trotting  after  each  other  like  a  file  of 
pigmies.  But  when  it  comes  to  packing 
words  in  a  line,  you  can  edge  in  thrice 
as  many  of  these  as  of  their  long- 
limbed  companions.  So,  in  practice, 
the  Meredithlan  verse  Is  largely  formed 
of  such  short  words,  flattened  on  each 
other  like  a  layer  of  sardines.  For  the 
like  reason,  these  thick-set  little  voca- 
bles are  often  wedged  into  the  unac- 
cented place,  where  a  lighter  syllable 
had  been  preferable;  The  total  result 
la  that  the  lines  become  Jammed  and 
will  not  move,  or  only  with  creaking 
like  the  limbs  of  a  Dutch  doll.  The 
poet  loves  his  Latin  and  Romance 
words,  but  grudges  their  house-room 
(so  to  speak)  in  his  crowded  tenement 
When,  in  fact,  it  is  a  choice  between 
metre  and  compactness,  metre  has  the 
walL 

Mr.  Trevelyan  insists  much  on,  but 
cannot  exaggerate,  the  amazing  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  fecundity  of 
the  poet  That  generative  energy  is 
ceaseless  as  the  productive  forces  of  a 
tropical  forest,  and  Mr.  Meredith  has 
a  fiery  restlessness  like  that  of  his  own 
Attila.  The  imaginative  without  the 
intellectual  fertility  would  have  made 
him  a  more  popular  poet  But  fan- 
tasy with  him  is  wedded  to  the  English 
love  for  definite  thinking,  for  a  '*mes- 
sage";  and  the  product,  under  the 
fierce  blast  of  his  energy,  is  something 
that    often    makes    Browning    babes' 
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meat  This  sleepless  generative  energy 
is  at  once  his  strength  and  his  undoing. 
His  central  fault,  the  flaw  which  sums 
up  all  other  flaws,  Is  precisely  the  ob- 
verse side  of  this  brilliant  power— it  is 
the  restlessness  of  his  poetry.  **Quan- 
doque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus";  but 
Meredith—never.  Better  were  it  if  he 
did  sometimes  sleep,  at  the  right  time. 
The  great  thing  lacking  to  his  poetry 
is  repose.  Throughout  this  incessant 
germination  of  thoughts  and  images 
there  is  a  lack  of  relief,  of  space.  He 
is  at  constant  high  pressure;  and  so  in 
the  packed  mass  of  brilliance  there  is 
likewise  a  want  of  breadth. 

Yet  we  scarcely  agree  with  Mr.  Trev- 
velyan  as  to  the  poet's  wealth  of 
thought.  There  is  a  surprising  wealth  of 
thoughts;  everything  is  elaborated 
through  a  creative  profusion  of  verita- 
bly matted  ideas— a  tangled  detail  of 
individual  thoughts.  But  beneath  this 
ezpressional  thought  (as  we  might  call 
it)  the  basic  thought  is  not  of  great 
amount  Mr.  Meredith's  poetry,  as  we 
think,  expresses  again  and  again,  with 
an  astonishingly  perpetual  variety  of 
utterance,  a  few  basic  ideas.  Yet,  if 
we  are  unable  to  regard  him  as  a  pro- 
found or  original  thinker  (hi  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  words),  the  philosophy 
of  life  he  has  based  on  these  ideas  is 
his  own;  and  that  in  a  poet  is  what 
chiefly  matters.  Mr.  Trevelyan  is 
whole-hearted  in  his  admiring  accept- 
ance of  that  philosophy,  which  might 
perhaps  be  summed  thus:— you  must 
not  go  behind  Nature,  but  take  her  as 

The  AtlMiiaMim. 


She  is  and  flt  yourself  to  her,  suffering 
gladly  her  laws  of  death  as  of  birth, 
of  winter  as  of  spring;  and  to  do  this 
you  must  learn,  like  her,  the  correla- 
tion of  forces  and  the  conservation  of 
energy.  Which,  like  most  summaries, 
conveys  nothing  till  it  is  explained;  so 
the  reader  had  best  fall  back  on  Mr. 
Trevelyan.  Mr.  Meredith's  gospel,  like 
most  modem  "messages,"  has  one  chief 
defect:  it  is  a  gospel  for  the  few.  Un- 
der its  poetic  garlands  and  insistence 
on  the  joy  of  life  it  is  more  iron  than 
Stoicism.  It  demands  an  austere 
strength.  The  limitation  of  so  many 
modern  evangels,  poetic  and  other, 
which  compel  admiration,  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  sentence:  "Salvatio 
fortibus,  vse  inflrmis."  And  of  these  is 
Mr.  Meredith's.  It  offers  strengrth  to 
the  strong;  to  him  that  hath  It  gives 
more.  The  weak  must  admire,  and 
look  for  another  prophet  unless  they 
submit  to  Nietzsche's  sentence  that 
their  case  is  hopeless.  And  we  are 
few  of  us  "supermen." 

But  these  are  details  which  concern 
chiefly  (as  we  have  said)  the  poefs  lim- 
itations. The  book  remains  a  good 
and  helpful  book,  which  really  ex- 
pounds Mr.  Meredith's  strength  with- 
out shirking  the  acknowledgment  that 
he  is  more  trying  than  a  poet  should 
be;  and  it  should  increase  the  number 
of  his  intelligent  admirers.  A  hard 
nut,  but  worth  the  cracking;  says  Mr. 
Trevelyan  in  effect  to  hesitant  readers. 
And  he  has  given  them  (shall  we  say?) 
a  pahr  of  nut-crackers. 
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Annie  H.  Small  is  the  author  of  two 
slight  but  well-considered  sl^etches 
called  ''Studies  in  the  Faiths/*  one 
upon  Islam  and  the  other  upon  Bud- 
dhism. (B.  P.  Button  &  Co.)  Both  are 
written  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view,  and  aim  to  give  to  Christian 
readers  a  compact  statement  of  the 
essential  principles  of  other  faiths. 

A  new  society,  called  the  Ma  lone 
Society,  has  Just  been  formed  in  Lon- 
don for  the  printing  of  old  plays  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  most  au- 
thentic texts,  and  also  for  the  publish- 
ing of  documents  and  information 
w4iich  may  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  the  Ehigllsh  drama.  The  society 
hopes  to  issue  eig^t  or  ten  plays  a 
year. 


examples    selected    will    be   accompa- 
niedi  by  brief  introductions. 

"Q*s"  new  book,  "From  a  Cornish 
Window,"  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  The  work 
is  under  the  headings  of  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  and  Is  dedicated  in 
a  characteristic  address  to  Mr.  William 
Archer.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  will  also 
publish  "Jottings  of  an  Old  Solicitor," 
by  Sir  John  Hollams.  Sir  John  has 
attained  the  good  old  age  of  86,  and 
has  reached  the  highest  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  became  a  Solicitor  in 
1844,  is  a  Lieutenant  for  the  city  of 
London,  .and  was  knighted  in  1902. 
The  book  contains  reminiscences  of  the 
great  Judges  of  recent  times,  and  of 
the  famous  Barristers. 


The  Bents  in  London  and  the  But- 
tons in  this  country  are  publishers  of 
an  attractive  little  series  of  College 
Monogtophs,  each  of  whidi  is  devoted 
to  describing  and  picturing  one  of  the 
English  colleges.  The  opening  volume 
is  upon  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  It 
is  written  by  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball  and  il- 
lustrated by  Edmund  H.  New.  It  de- 
scribes the  courts  and  buildings,  out- 
lines the  history  of  the  college  and 
gives  bright  and  pleasing  glimpses  of 
life  at  th«i  University. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  an- 
nounces "The  Oxford  Anthology  of 
Bnglish  Literature,"  by  6.  E.  and  W. 
H.  Hadow,  in  three  volumes,  the  first 
volume  tracing  the  course  of  prose  and 
poetry  (other  than  dramatic)  from 
Beowulf  to  the  Jacobean  age;  while  the 
second  follows  the  history  of  the  E^- 
lish  drama  to  the  same  limit,  and  the 
third  will  take  up  the  record  at  the 
time  of  Milton  and  will  continue  it  to 
that  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.    The 


A  feature  of  Messrs.  Longmans'  new- 
list  is  the  number  of  volumes  of  cor- 
respondence which  it  announces— or  of 
memoirs  based  on  correspondence.  In 
addition  to  Br.  Edgar  Sheppard*s  me- 
moirs of  the  private  life  of  the  late 
Buke  of  Cambridge— now  in  the  press, 
in  two  volumes— the  list  includes  two 
volumes  of  "Letters  Personal  and  Lit- 
erary of  Robert  Earl  of  Lytton  (Owen 
Meredith),"  edited  by  his  daughter, 
Lady  Betty  Balfour,  "Correspondence 
of  Two  Brothers— Edward  Adolphus, 
11th  Buke  of  Somerset,  and  Lord  Webb 
Seymour,  1810-1819,  and  after,"  edited 
by  Lady  Guendolen  Ramsden,  third 
daughter  of  the  12th  Buke  of  Somerset; 
and  two  volumes  containing  the  "Life 
and  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of  Bur- 
ham,  1792-1840,"  by  Mr.  Stuart  J.  Reld. 

The  "Bearlove"  of  Frances  Gamp- 
beirs  new  story  is  a  quaint  and  petted 
child  on  whom  the  devotion  of  a  fam- 
ily group  centres,  and  the  "history  of 
her  summer's  make-believe"  describes 
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a  season  at  Guernsey  when  her  grand- 
father, the  Earl,  her  mother,  his  wid- 
owed daughter,  her  uncle,  his  heir, 
and  her  aunt,  his  daughter-in-law,  all 
play  at  being  children  with  her.  The 
figure  of  a  pathetic  little  cripple  di- 
vides the  interest  with  Dearlove,  and 
the  mystery  of  his  parentage  deter- 
mines the  plot  The  story  is  strongly 
marl£ed  by  that  fanciful  quality  which 
characterises  this  writer's  work,  but 
one  questions  whether  the  children  for 
whom  it  was  written  would  not  enjoy 
it  better  if  it  were  told  in  a  more 
straightforward  style.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Dauncey's  ''An  Eng- 
Ushwoman  in  the  Philippines"  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.)  is  a  vivid  and  vivacious 
account  of  nine  months'  joumeyings 
about  the  islands,  and  observations  of 
their  condition  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Filipinos  toward  the  American  admin- 
istration. The  bool£  gains  in  readable- 
ness,  if  it  loses  something  in  dignity, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  letters  written  home  from  day 
to  day  as  the  scenes  described  fell  un- 
der the  writer's  eye.  It  was  Mrs. 
Dauncey's  fortune  to  be  in  the  Islands 
when  the  visiting  Taft  party  were 
there,  and  to  be  present  at  the  ban- 
quet at  Iliolo,  when  certain  notable 
things  were  said  by  Mr.  Taft  and  oth- 
ers. Of  this  episode,  as  of  others,  she 
writes  with  amused  condescension  and 
with  no  conspicuous  respect  for  digni- 
ties or  dignitaries.  It  may  be  pardoned 
to  an  Englishwoman  If  she  regards 
rather  patronizingly  the  first  Ameri- 
can experiment  in  the  government 
of  "little  brown  men";  but  sensitive 
Americans  may  feel  that  she  carries 
her  levity  and  her  cynicism  too  far. 
Whatever  room  there  may  be  for  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  this  point,  no 
one  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the 
book  Is  bright  and  diverting;  and  can- 
did students  of  the  problems  involved 


in  the  government  of  the  Philippines 
may  obtain  from  these  gay  and  occa- 
sionally audacious  pages  some  llg^t  not 
found  in  official  rei>orts.  The  value 
of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  illustrations. 

The  twenty-second,  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  volumes  of  the  Arthur 
H.  Olark  Company's  reprints  of  Early 
Western  Ttovels,  edited  by  Dr.  Reu- 
ben Gold  Thwaites,  are  taken  up  wltli 
the  reproduction  of  ''Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  North  America  By  Maxi- 
milian, Prince  of  Wied,"  translated 
from  the  Overman  by  H.  Evans  Uoyd, 
and  first  printed  in  London  In  1843. 
Prince  Maximilian  was  an  enthusiastic 
•German  savant,  with  a  special  inclina- 
tion toward  exploration  in  new  coun- 
tries and  the  study  of  primitive  civil- 
izations. He  spent  two  years  in  an 
expedition  to  Brazil  before  he  em- 
barked upon  the  greater  ^iterprise,  in 
1832,  of  exploring  the  then  little  trav- 
ersed regions  of  the  far  west  and  north- 
west of  North  America.  He  did  his 
work  in  a  serious  and  leisurely  man- 
ner, making  notes  and  collections  as 
he  went,  spending  considerable  periods 
of  time  at  fur  trading  posts  and  other 
settlements,  and  studying  the  ways 
and  customs  of  the  aborigines  closely. 
He  had  for  a  companion  an  artist,  who 
made  excellent  pictures  of  what  he 
saw.  His  narrative  is  written  in  an 
easy  and  direct  style,  and  is  fully  sup- 
plied with  scientific  detail  but  not  over- 
loaded with  it  The  present  edition  is 
more  complete  than  the  London  edition, 
—which  it  follows  in  the  main,— in  that 
it  gives  the  twenty-three  Indian  vo- 
cabularies, which  appeared  in  the  orig- 
inal German  edition,  and  also  Maxi- 
milian's account  of  the  Indian  sign  lan- 
guage, his  catalogue  of  birds  for  both 
the  Missouri  and  Wabash  river  val- 
leys, and  a  summary  of  his  meteorolog- 
ical observations  on  the  upper  Missouri. 
These  add  materially  to  the  scientific 
value  of  the  present  edition. 
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PRISONERS  OF  HOPE. 


IL 


This  world,  alas!  Is  full  of  prison  bars, 
And  tbey  are  many  who  behind  them 

sit, 
iAlbeit  we  may  never  know  of  it. 
Nor  see  within  their  hearts  the  wonnds 

and  scars. 
We   only   know  some   windy    current 

mars 
The  eagle's  lofty  flight,— the  sorry  tit 
Fails    from    thel    housetop,— and    the 

feeble  wit 
Flickers    and    dies,    that    fain    would 

search  the  stars. 
Ob,  eagle!  whose  strong  pinions  beat  in 

vain,— 
Oh,    little    sparrow!    stricken    by    the 

blast. 
Oh,  captive  spirit!  languishing  in  pain, 
By    iron   bonds  of  circumstance  held 

fast,— 
Yet  strive,  yet  sing,— until  the  portals 

ope 
Where  freedom  waits  the  prisoners  of 

Hope! 

C.  D.  W, 


THREE  SONGS  FROM  VBRLAINE. 

L 

SOHO. 

Dance  the  Jig! 

1  loved  best  her  pretty  eyes, 
Clearer  than  stars  in  any  skies, 
I  loved  her  eyes  for  their  dear  lies. 

Dance  the  jig! 

And  ah!  the  ways,  the  ways  she  had 
Of  driving  a  poor  lover  mad:    ' 
It  made  a  man's  heart  sad  and  glad. 

Dance  the  jig! 

But  now  I  find  the  old  kisses  shed 
From  her  flower-mouth  a  rarer  red 
Now  that  her  heart  to  mine  is  dead. 

Dance  the  jig! 

And  I  recall,  now  I  recall 

Old  days  and  hours,  and  ever  shall. 

And  that  is  best,  and  best  of  all. 

Dance  the  jig! 


A   FORGOTTEN   AIR. 

'Tis  the  ecstasy  of  repose, 

'Tis  love  when  tired  lids  close, 

'Tis  the  wood's  long  shuddering 

In  the  embrace  of  the  wind, 

'Tis,  where  gray  boughs  are  thinned. 

Little  voices  ttiat  sing. 

O  fresh  and  frail  is  the  sound 
That  twitters  above,  around, 
Like  the  sweet  tiny  sig^ 
That  dies  in  the  shaken  grass; 
Or  the  sound  when  waters  pass 
And  the  pebbles  shrink  and  cry. 

What  soul  is  this  that  complains 

Over  the  sleeping  plains. 

And  what  is  it  that  it  saith? 

Is  it  mine,  is  it  thine. 

This  lowly  hymn  I  divine 

In  the  warm  nig^t,  low  as  a  breath  V 

UL 

MEZZETIN'S  SONG. 

Go,  and  with  never  a  care 

But  the  care  to  keep  happiness! 

Crumple  a  silken  dress 

And  snatch  a  song  in  the  air. 

Hear  the  moral  of  all  the  wise 
In  a  world  where  happy  folly 
Is  wiser  than  melancholy: 
Forget  the  hour  as  it  flies! 

The  one  thing  needful  on  earth,  it 

Is  not  to  be  whimpering. 

Is  life  after  all  a  thing 

Real  enough  to  be  worth  it? 

Arthur  Symons, 

The  SatuidAj  BeTltw. 


TEARS. 


Sometimes  when  I  was  near  you 
The  tears  would  fill  my  eyes— 
To  see  and  feel  and  hear  you 
Linked  pain  to  ecstasies. 

Now  you  are  gone  the  stress  is 
That  I  must  play  my  part, 
And  smile  while  no  one  guesses 
The  tears  that  fill  my  heart 

Dorothy  Frances  Oumey. 

Tbe  Academy. 


The  Coming  Hague  Conference. 
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THE  COMING  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 


In  the  recent  resolution  calling  for 
a  reduction  of  military  expenditure,  the 
House  of  Commons  gave  ostensible 
support  to  the  method  of  effecting  this 
purpose  by  an  International  agreement 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments.  One 
cannot  doubt  that  in  this  the  House 
did  more  than  it  intended.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  the  ardor  of  its  impulse 
to  give  support  to  the  main  part  of  the 
resolution,  the  latter  portion,  relating 
to  the  means  of  carrying  out  its  pur- 
pose, was  overlooked;  and  thus  what 
some  minds  cannot  regard  as  other 
than  a  very  unsatisfactory  scheme  was 
endorsed. 

At  the  first  Hague  Conference  one 
section  occupied  itself  with  schemes  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments;  and,  after 
pointing  out  the  many  difficulties,  they 
let  the  subject  drop.      To  infer  from 
this  that  no  such  scheme  is  practical 
would  not  be  wise;  but  we  are  bound 
to  call  upon  those  who  propose  this 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
to  show  how  it  can  be  practically  car- 
ried out    One  objection  to  any  scheme 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments  Is  the 
difficulty  of  se«uring  a  satisfactory  ra- 
tio.    To  take  the  simplest  form  of  such 
an  agreement— one  relating  to  amount 
of  expenditure  only.    On  what  basis  is 
the  amount  of  each  nation  to  be  deter- 
mined?  Are  all   to   be  alike?      Is   it 
likely  the  greater  nations   will   agree 
to  that?   Then  what  other?   One  pro- 
posal is  that  the  agreement  shall  be  not 
to  exceed  the  average  expenditure  of 
the  preceding  three  years.     This  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  nations  which 
have  maintained  a  high  standard  dur- 
ing this  period,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  those  that  have  been 
left  behind.      The  great  defect,  how- 
ever, of  this  method,  is  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  of  the  nations  to 


have  assurance  that  the  others  were 
faithfully  carrying  out  the  agreement. 
Eadi  nation  has  control  of  Its  own  re- 
sources, and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  any  to  violate  the  agreement  with- 
out the  others  knowing  it.  Even  In 
those  States  where  military  expendi- 
ture is  publicly  stated,  there  are  ways 
by  which  the  nation^s  fighting  forces 
might  be  considerably  increased  with- 
out showing  it  at  once.  It  would  not 
be  difficult,  If  war  should  be  threaten- 
ing, to  induce,  let  us  say,  a  patriotic 
firm  of  ship-builders  to  build  a  vessel 
on  credit,  with  assurance  of  future  pay- 
ment; nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  raise 
money  privately  and  secretly  in  the 
same  way.  Can  any  such  scheme  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory? 

If  a  scheme  for  the  limitation  of  ar- 
maments could  be  carried  out,  it  would 
be  one  of  relation.  It  would  be  the 
maintenance  at  a  stationary  ratio  of 
certain  proportionate  forces.  If  we 
are  anxious  to  have  this  relation  kept— 
as  the  proposal  of  such  a  scheme  would 
imply— why  don't  we  try  to  keep  it 
without  regard  to  agreements  with 
other  nations?  In  our  modesty,  we 
have  assumed  that  we  are  entitled  to 
keep  a  naval  force  equal  to  those 
of  any  other  two  nations.  But  this 
proportion  has  not  been  maintained. 
And  by  whom  has  it  been  Infringed? 
Not  by  other  nations,  but  by  us.  We 
have  so  far  exceeded  this  proportion 
during  recent  years  that  our  naval 
forces  are  now  about  equal  to  the  com- 
bined forces  of  any  other  three  na- 
tions. To  an  outside  observer  our  po- 
sition must  appear  ridiculous.  It  will 
seem  incredible  that  this  increased  ex- 
penditure, about  which  we  appear  to 
be  anxious  to  make  agreements  for  its 
limitation,  is  not  in  the  least  caused  by 
compulsion.     If    we    desire    to    have 
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agreements  with  other  nations  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  which  must 
be  based  on  a  ratio  of  forces,  why  don't 
we  show  our  earnestness  by  l^eeping 
the  ratio?  The  fact  of  our  nation  be- 
ing the  worst  offender  places  us  at  a 
disadyantage  for  making  a  proposal  of 
this  kind.  Other  nations  must  think 
that  our  position  does  not  betoken  sin- 
cerity. Does  it  not  lay  on  us,  as  sin- 
cere folk,  to  adjust  our  position  before 
making  a  proposal  of  this  nature  to 
other  nations? 

Are  we  not  in  danger  of  overlooking 
the  real  nature  of  the  evil,  however, 
from  preoccupation  with  its  most  obvi- 
ous feature?  Armaments  are  con- 
stantly growing,  so  it  appears  on  the 
face  that  we  must  check  the  increase 
by  artificial  regulation.  But  this  is 
merely  lopping  the  extreme  branches; 
it  is  not  going  to  the  root  of  the  evlL 
It  is  the  whole  problem  of  militarism 
that  we  have  to  deal  with.  To  merely 
arrange  that  there  shall  be  no  increase 
of  expenditure  on  armaments  while  the 
nations  are  at  peace— for  no  nation  will 
consent  to  be  bound  when  engaged  in 
war— and  to  leave  them  as  free  as  ever 
to  fall  to  war,  is  not  a  satisfactory  way 
of  dealing  with  it.  To  plan  for  the 
artificial  regulation  of  armaments  is  to 
regard  the  evil  only  from  the  economic 
standpoint  But  the  evil  is  essentially 
of  a  moral  nature,  and  we  can  never 
deal  with  It  satisfactorily  till  we  ap- 
proach it  from  the  moral  standpoint 

The  only  effective  way  to  deal  with 
any  evil  Is  to  seek  the  cause  and  alter 
that  What  is  the  nature  of  the  evil 
with  which  we  are  concerned?  Why 
do  the  nations  provide  these  large  ar- 
maments, and  what  is  the  cause  of 
their  constant  growth?  The  reason  is 
that  each  wishes  to  be  able  to  assert 
its  authority  In  any  affair  of  difference 
that  may  arise  between  It  and  other 
nations.  But  is  it  well  that  differences 
between  civilized  nations  should  be  set- 
tled In  this  way?     We  do  not  expect. 


we  do  not  allow,  citizens  to  settle  their 
differences .  one  with  another  by  vio- 
lent means:  if  they  cannot  settle  them 
peaceably  between  themselves,  they 
must  appeal  to  a  recognized  Judicial 
authority.  Should  the  code  for  the 
nation  be  lower  than  that  for  the  single 
man?  Ought  not  the  nations  to  settle 
their  differences  by  appeal  to  Justice? 
It  has  been  generally  allowed  that  they 
oug^t:  as  a  theory,  we  have  given  ap- 
proval to  the  principle  of  arbitration. 
Let  the  nations  establish  the  practice 
of  appealing  to  an  Arbitration  Court 
for  the  settlement  of  all  their  differ- 
ences, and  reduction  of  armaments  will 
Inevitably  follow.  They  will  reduce 
then  because  they  will  have  no  real 
use  for  them  at  their  present  size. 
How  is  it  that  individual  citizens  are 
under  no  necessity  to  make  agreements 
for  the  limitation  of  personal  expendi- 
ture on  instruments  of  violence?  If 
any  man  desires  to  lay  out  a  large  part 
of  his  Income  in  this  way  he  may  do 
so;  he  Is  not  bound  by  agreements  with 
other  men  to  limit  his  expenditure  in 
this  direction.  But  there  is  no  such  dis- 
position. Why?  Because  men  don't 
spend  money  on  things  that  are  use- 
less. So  would  the  establishment  of 
the  practice  of  settling  all  their  dif- 
ferences by  appeal  to  Justice  influence 
the  nations.  When  this  shall  be  done, 
nations  will  be  as  little  disposed  to 
spend  money  on  Instruments  of  vio- 
lence as  are  Individual  citizens. 

It  will  be  asked,  if  this  be  true,  why 
have  not  the  recent  arbitration  treaties 
already  had  such  an  effect?  The  rea- 
son is  that  they  are  not  thorough. 
They  apply  only  to  '^questions  of  a  Ju- 
ridical character  or  relating  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  existing  treaties";  and 
by  further  stipulation  that  they  shall 
apply  only  to  such  matters  as  do  not 
Involve  **the  vital  Intei^sts,  the  Inde- 
pendence or  the  honor"  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  a  way  Is  provided  to  avoid 
taking  even  these  to  arbitration,  since 
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no  difference  arises  which  may  not  be 
claimed  to  affect  the  vital  interests  or 
the  honor  of  the  nation.  Thus  they 
really  bind  the  nations  to  nothing. 
They  are,  to  speak  plain  truth,  sham 
agreements.  They  have  a  certain 
value,  as  indicating  that  the  nations 
are  beginning  to  see  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  lies  in  arbitration;  but 
they  show  also  that  they  yet  fear  to 
trust  themselves  to  it 

If  we  are  to  benefit  we  shall  have  to 
accept  arbitration  thoroughly.  We 
shall  have  to  bind  ourselves  in  sincer- 
ity with  other  nations  that  all  differ- 
ences that  may  occur  between  us  and 
them  shall  be  submitted  to  an  Arbitra- 
tion Court  for  settlement.  There 
must  be  no  exceptions  of  any  nature. 
The  proposal  to  bind  ourselves  in  this 
manner  will  evoke  strong  objections. 
It  will  be  said  to  be  imprudent.  Many 
people  will  point  to  the  reservations  of 
the  existing  treaties  as  showing  that 
the  prudent  and  experienced  statesmen 
who  formed  them  see  that  unreserved 
committal  would  be  unsafe.  We  in- 
vite these  to  show  how  it  would  be 
unsafe.  We  cannot  allow  our  Judg- 
ment to  be  influenced  by  assertions. 
It  is  questionable  whether  ever  a  bene- 
ficial public  proposal  escaped  opposi- 
tion from  prejudiced  and  short-sighted 
people. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  the  purpose  Is 
not  to  utterly  abolish  war,  but  one 
that  particularly  concerns  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  great  na- 
tions. We  recognize  that  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  man*s  development  armed 
force  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  society,  and  consequently  for  a  good 
life.  There  are  elements  of  lawless- 
ness and  disorder,  both  outside  and 
within  every  State,  which  require  force 
for  their  repression.  An  armed  force 
properly  stands  for  order  and  Justice. 
To  allow  this,  however,  is  not  to  ac- 
knowledge   the     necessity    of    armed 


forces  as  they  now  exist  among  the 
great  nations,  nor  that  war  between 
these  has  a  moral  Justification.  The 
largeness  of  these  forces,  and  their 
constant  increase,  is  not  due  to  the 
needs  for  the  suppression  of  lawless- 
ness, but  to  considerations  of  the  possi- 
bility of  conflict  one  with  another. 
Thus  the  forces,  whose  true  purpose 
is  the  maintenance  of  order  and  Justice, 
are  maintained  with  a  view  to  use  in  a 
purpose  which  is  a  violation  of  Justice. 
In  so  far  as  the  armed  forces  of  the 
civilized  nations  are  used  against  each 
other,  or  shaped  with  a  view  to  such 
use,  they  are  in  opposition  to  the  sole 
purpose  which  Justifies  their  being. 
This  is  the  evil.  How  have  the  nations 
come  to  this  dilemma?  It  is  a  situation 
of  natural  growth.  Each  of  these 
States  represents  an  established  Gov- 
ernment maintaining  that  order  and 
Justice  which  is  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  a  civilized  society.  Each  is 
a  growth:  each  has  absorbed  the  many 
small  societies  and  petty  kingdoms 
which  have  in  the  past  occupied  the 
same  area.  Each,  during  this  growth, 
has  not  only  had  to  be  on  the  guard 
against  Inimical  forces  within  itself, 
but  constantly  against  an  hostile 
world  without.  Thus  they  stand,  sep- 
arate and  on  guard,  at  the  point  of 
time  which  men  in  this  part  of  the 
world  mark  as  1906.  The  way  of  re- 
lief is  obvious.  It  is  by  unity.  All 
the  nations  that  stand  for  order  and 
Justice  should  act  in  concert.  Differ- 
ences thala  occur  between  them  ought 
never  to  be  settled  by  the  method  of 
each  interested  party  insisting  on  its 
own  interpretation,  but  by  appeal  to 
Justice. 

The  distinction  implied  in  the  ex- 
isting treaties  in  the  nature  of  the 
differences  that  rise  between  nations  is 
real.  There  are  differences  relating  to 
matters  of  fact,  termed  "Juridical,**  and 
there  are  differences  which  rise  from 
conflicting  interests  and  policies.      Be- 
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tween  these  two  classes  there  is  a  rad- 
ical difference;  and  agreement  to  sub- 
mit differences  of  the  latter  kind  to  ar- 
bitration is  quite  another  matter  from 
agreement  regarding  the  other  kind 
only.  The  function  of  a  Court  dealing 
with  differences  of  the  first  kind  is 
to  investigate  the  facts,  and  to  give 
an  award  according  to  the  finding. 
The  only  equitable  and  rational  ground 
on  which  Judgment  could  be  based  in 
the  latter  kind  is  the  general  well-being 
of  mankind.  The  function  of  a  Court 
dealing  with  this  clads  of  dispute 
would  be  the  regulating  and  controlling 
of  living  forces.  It  has  to  be  acknowl- 
edged that  such  a  Court  would  have  a 
great  power  over  the  nations.  The  na- 
tions attaching  to  it  would  surrender 
control  of  their  external  policy,  and 
would  come  into  different  relation  to 
each  other. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  objections 
will  be  based.  The  subjecting  of  the 
nation  to  the  control  of  an  outside  au- 
thority will,  In  itself,  as  a  surrender 
of  independence,  be  raised  as  an  ob- 
jection suflicient  to  disqualify  the 
scheme.  To  regard  nations  as  iso- 
lated entities  Is  fallacious.  Absolute 
independence  exists  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation. There  is  no  European  nation 
that  has  not  derived  the  greater  part 
of  all  that  makes  it  what  it  is  from 
foreign  sources.  All  that  is  good  in  the 
lives  of  these  nations  has  been  con- 
tributed to  by  each.  Take  any  one  of 
them,  look  at  its  industry.  Its  arts,  and 
even  the  thoughts  of  its  people,  and 
then  imagine  what  it  would  be  if  all 
that  can  be  traced  as  having  come 
from  outside  sources,  only  during  the 
last  thousand  years,  were  to  be  taken 
away.  The  whole  structure  collapses. 
Mankind  is  one.  When  men  talk  of 
their  nation's  independence,  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  this  truth  in  mind. 
But  what  the  objecting  ones  have  in 
mind,  when  they  speak  of  Independ- 
ence, Is  absolute  freedom  of  the  na- 


tion from  control  by  any  authority  out- 
side itself.  They  say  this  freedom 
from  control  is  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  '^rights."  They  speak 
of  our  '^rights"  as  of  something  par- 
ticularly ours,  as  certain  special  priv- 
ileges. But  the  idea  is  utterly  falla- 
cious. We  have  no  such  rights.  Ask 
those  who  speak  about  the  necessity  of 
defending  our  "rights''  what  they  mean, 
and  what  rational  answer  can  they 
give?  To  these  objectors  we  have  to 
put  the  question:  Do  they  wish  our 
nation  to  domineer  in  the  world  and 
force  its  will  on  other  peoples,  or  do 
they  wish  other  peoples  to  be  treated 
considerately  and  dealt  with  Justly? 
To  say  that  they  all  do  desire  other  na- 
tions to  be  treated  Justly  would  be 
more  optimistic  than  true.  But  there 
are,  perhaps,  few  among  them  who 
would  not  say  they  wish  Justice  to 
be  done,  and  who  do  not  believe  that 
they  wish  It  If  they  mean  anything 
rational  when  they  speak  of  our 
"rights,"  it  is  that  they  wish  right  and 
Justice  to  be  done.  But  they  see  only 
one  side  of  the  matter:  they  are  think- 
ing of  preventing  ourselves  from  being 
wronged,  and  not  at  all  about  securing 
other  nations  against  wrong  from  us. 
Having  allowed  that  they  wish  Justice 
to  be  done,  we  question  the  objectors 
further.  How  is  a  Just  settlement  to 
be  arrived  at  when  a  difference  occurs 
between  two  parties,  whether  men  or 
nations?  There  is  only  one  way.  It 
is  to  submit  the  matter,  and  to  submit 
it  without  reserve,  to  a  capable  third 
party  for  decision.  The  man  who  re- 
fuses to  do  this  is  in  opposition  to  Jus- 
tice. The  position  of  one  professing 
a  desire  for  Justice  and  refusing  to  do 
this  is  absurd.  The  insisting  by  any 
man  on  his  own  interpretation  of  a 
dispute  is  partiality,  while  Justice  con- 
sists In  impartiality.  The  essence  of 
Justice  Is  the  submission  of  selfish  de- 
sires to  the  larger  considerations  of  the 
general  good.     If  men  were  to  act  on 
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this  principle— or  rather  want  of  prin- 
ciple—in  their  private  affairs,  society 
would  be  impossible.  A  man  of  good 
sense  who  has  a  dispute  with  another 
will  never,  even  If  he  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  he  is  in  the  right,  refuse  to 
submit  it  for  settlement  to  a  properly 
constituted  authority;  because  he  knows 
tiiat  all  men  feel  sure  they  are  ri^t 
when  in  a  dispute,  though  they  are 
nearly  all  In  some  degree  mistaken, 
and  because  he  will  see  that  if  they 
refused  to  take  this  course  they  could 
not  live  a  good  life  together.  The  ver- 
dict may  go  against  him— Judges  not  be- 
ing  Infallible— but  he  knows  it  is  bet- 
ter to  submit  to  it  than  to  gain  what 
he  claimed  by  violent  means.  Consid- 
eration for  others,  tolerance  and  for- 
bearance are  virtues.  Self-assertion  is 
anti-social  and  immoral,  and  the  mark 
of  a  shallow  and  narrow  mind.  And 
morality  Is  the  same  for  nations  as 
for  individuals.  That  which  Is  wrong 
in  the  single  man  is  not  less  wrong  in 
the  nation.  The  demand  which  Is 
made  on  the  man  to  conform  to  the 
good  life  of  society,  calls  with  equal 
force  on  every  nation  to  conform  to 
the  good  life  of  mankind. 

The  truth  of  this  argument  cannot  be 
questioned.  There  is  no  way  of  es- 
cape from  the  position.  The  man  who 
wishes  to  have  Justice  done  between 
the  nations  must  allow  that  the  only 
way  to  get  It  Is  by  their  placing  all  dif- 
ferences for  settlement  with  nn  Inde- 
pendent Judicial  authority.  Some  of 
the  objectors,  while  allowing  the  truth 
of  this  argument  as  a  theory,  will  say 
that  it  would  not  succeed  in  practice, 
because  we  cannot  get  a  perfect  Judi- 
cial authority.  If  there  Is  any  rea- 
son in  this  argument,  It  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  individuals.  All  Judges 
are  more  or  less  partial,  and  liable  to 
give  erring  Judgments.  Shall  It  be 
said,  therefore,  that  It  Is  better  for 
men  to  settle  their  private  differences 


by  the  assertion  of  force  than  by  ap- 
peal to  Justice?  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  authority,  either 
existing  or  to  be  found,  standing  in 
the  same  disinterested  and  independent 
relation  to  the  nations  as  does  a  Judge 
to  individual  disputants,  and  conse- 
quently disputes  between  nations  could 
not  be  settled  so  satisfactorily.  This 
is  only  another  way  of  expressing 
that  traditional  view,  which,  existing 
as  a  prejudice.  Is  the  source  of  all 
these  objections,  that  all  other  peoples 
are  inherently  hostile  to  us.  To  re- 
gard all  men  of  other  nations  as  devoid 
of  Justice,  is  as  senseless  as  it  would 
be  to  regard  them  all  as  saints.  It 
happens,  however,  that  this  matter  Is 
beyond  the  theoretical  stage.  The 
successful  issue  of  the  many  differ- 
ences between  nations  which  have 
been  referred  to  arbitration  during  the 
last  fifty  years  proves  the  groundless 
nature  of  this  objection.  And  per- 
haps It  may  be  possible  to  form  a  bet- 
ter International  Judicial  authority 
than  those  used  on  these  occasions. 
The  impossibility  of  our  having  dif- 
ferences determined  by  an  exact  and 
perfect  rule  is  not  important;  but  that 
we  settle  them  Judicially,  by  use  of  the 
best  means  we  have.  Is  of  supreme  im- 
portance. The  principle  Involved  af- 
fects In  the  deepest  way  the  wellbelng 
of  man. 

It  Is  implied  In  the  text  of  the  exist- 
ing treaties  ttiat,  besides  independence, 
the  "vital  Interests'*  and  the  "honor" 
of  a  nation  would  be  endangered  by 
committal  without  reservation  to  ar- 
bitration. If  the  foregoing  argument  Is 
worth  anything.  It  proves  titiat  the  thor- 
ough acceptance  of  arbitration  Is  re- 
quired by  Justice,  and  would  be  the 
best  course  for  us.  If  this  be  true,  It 
Is  absurd  to  suppose  that  It  can  ever 
clash  with  our  vital  interests.  It  Is 
perhaps  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  term  has  been  used  as  provid- 
ing an  excuse,  whenever  one  may  be 
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desired,  for  a  refusal  to  submit  a  differ- 
ence to  the  Arbitration  Court  And 
bow  can  our  honor  be  je<^ardlzed  by. 
appeal  to  Justice?  Only  by  taking 
honor  to  mean  loyalty  to  that  concep- 
tion of  conduct  that  requires  a  man 
to  personally  furnish  pain  to  any  other 
who  may  offend  him.  Can  this  code 
conception  of  honor,  based  on  a  brut- 
ish plane  of  feeling  and  thought,  be 
taken  to  guide  our  nation?  Our  aver- 
age citizen  is  far  beyond  this.  True 
honor  requires  one  to  act  the  noblest 
part,  and  calls  for  the  strictest  loyalty 
to  justice. 

To  make  resort  to  arbitration  by  the 
nations  a  success,  there  should  be  a 
capable,  impartial,  and  stable  judicial 
authority.  It  is  the  fact  that  no  such 
reliable  authority  exists  that  makes 
statesmen  shy  of  arbitration.  But  the 
nations  have  not  yet  made  an  intelli- 
gent attempt  to  form  such  an  author- 
ity. The  personnel)  of  the  Arbitration 
Court  ought  to  have  permanent  ex- 
istence, and  not  be  subject  to  the 
choice  of  the  disputants,  as  is  the 
method  with  the  Court  at  the  Hague, 
since  such  choice  Inclines  to  partiality. 
Each  contracting  nation  should  choose 
a  man,  more  if  necessary,  as  a  member 
of  the  Court  When  arranging  the 
scheme,  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tions should  solemnly  pledge  their  re- 
spective governments  and  peoples  to 
select  a  man  with  the  single  purpose 
of  securing  high  character,  capacity, 
and  impartiality.  It  should  be  agreed 
that  the  men  elected  shall  each  re- 
nounce the  special  claim  which  his  na- 
tion has  on  him,  and  shall  by  his  elec- 
tion enter  into  membership  of  all  the 
contracting  nations,  and  that  thence- 
forward to  the  end  of  their  lives  their 
bond  and  obligation  shall  be  to  all 
these  nations  alike.  Elach  man  elected 
shouldi  be  required  to  make  a  solemn 
pledge  to  do  his  utmost  to  free  himself 
from  the  influence  of  party  Interests, 
and  to  make  it  his  sole  regard  to  pro- 


mote the  well-being  of  the  nations  by 
the  impartial  and  wise  omduct  of  the 
Court.  A  neutral  language  should  be 
chosen  for  the  official  use  of  the  Court 
The  (^reading  use  of  Esperanto  in  sev- 
eral nations  in  recent  years  proves  that 
such^  a  language,  suitable  tor  all  pur- 
poses, can  be  acquired  without  great 
difficulty.  Each  '  contracting  nation 
should  bind  itself  to  submit  to  the 
Court  every  matter  of  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  contracting  na- 
tions which  they  fall  to  settle  diplo- 
matically; and  they  should  agree  to 
Jointly  maintain  the  Court's  authority. 
The  Court  would  have  no  authority 
over  the  internal  affairs  of  any  na- 
tion. Its  sole  function  would  be  to 
give  awards  in  matters  of  difference 
submitted  to  it  The  territorial  posi- 
tion of  the  contracting  nations  should 
be  recognized  as  unalterable,  and  not 
to  be  called  in  question.  While  the 
contracting  nations  would  be  bound 
to  submit  to  the  Arbitration  Court's 
decision  in  all  matters  placed  with  It 
the  standing  of  the  Court  wouM  be 
only  that  of  an  instrument  of  these 
nations,  subject  to  their  cmitrol,  to  be 
modified  and  reformed  by  them  as  cir- 
cumstances may  show  the  need. 

Which  nations  should  be  Invited  to 
join  in  this  scheme?  A  little  consid- 
eration makes  It  clear  that  all  cannot 
be  invited  to  join:  there  must  be  qual- 
ifications. It  is  essential  to  Its  success 
that  the  members  of  the  Arbitration 
Court  be  men  of  high  character,  broad 
mind,  and  world-wide  knowledge. 
Only  by  assurance  that  the  Court  will 
be  formed  of  men  of  this  character  can 
the  great  nations,  who  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned, have  confidence  in  it.  Is  it 
not  likely  that  the  men  who  would  be 
elected  by  many  of  the  small  nations, 
if  they  were  invited  to  join,  would  fail 
to  reach  this  standard?  Then  let  the 
great  military  nations  form  the  scheme 
among  themselves.  It  could  be 
started   by  any  two  of  these,  if  the 
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others  should  be  unwilling  to  Join  at 
first  The  puipose  of  this  exclusion, 
be  it  understood,  is  simply  to  limit  the 
power  of  control  of  the  Arbitration 
Court,  and  the  right  of  election  of  ar- 
biters; it  is  not  in  the  least  to  prevent 
the  excluded  nations  from  resorting  to 
arbitration. 

We  have  before  us  an  evil  of  the 
gravest  nature.  Is  not  this  the  way 
by  which  we  can  overcome  it?  If  we 
do  not  shape  such  a  scheme,  it  will 
not  be  because  it  cannot  be  done,  nor 
because  we  can  give  a  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  try  to  do  it;  it  will 
be  from  timidity  and  sheer  mental  In- 
capacity to  raise  ourselves  from  the 
old  trodden  round,  and  follow  the 
guidance  of  reason  in  adjusting  our- 
selves to  better  conditions.  The  or- 
der of  the  world  does  not  depend  en- 
tirely on  our  will,  however.  Human  so- 
ciety tends  to  unity;  and  the  change  is 
constantly  going  on,  regardless  of  what 
governments  do  or  fail  to  do.  That 
aggregating  influence  which  has 
formed  the  great  States  does  not 
cease  its  activity.  Between  the  peo- 
ples of  Burope  of  to-day  and  their  an- 
cestors of  a  hundred  years  ago  there  is 
a  great  difference.  There  has  been  a 
great  change  in  view  of  life  and  in 
feeling  toward  other  nations.  There 
is  now  a  far  higher  average  general 
knowledge  of  life  and  the  world;  there 
is  a  more  friendly  regard  of  foreign 
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peoples;  and  there  is  a  different  atti- 
tude toward  war.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  is  a  great  State  that  takes 
in  people  from  all  the  European  na- 
tions; and  there  men  dwell  as  neigh- 
bors who,  had  they  remained  in  Eu- 
rope, might  have  been  compelled  by 
their  respective  Governments  to  go  and 
shoot  each  other.  This  and  other  fac- 
tors have  wrought  a  great  change  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
military  position  of  the  nations.  In 
every  great  military  nation  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  oppose  war  is  rap- 
idly growing:  and  the  more  intelligent 
section  of  the  laboring  people  have 
seen  that  their  interests  are  alike  in 
all  nations,  and  they  have  denounced 
war.  International  congresses,  politi- 
cal and  industrial,  are  now  of  common 
occurrence.  Groups  of  workmen,  of 
doctors.  Journalists,  city  councillors, 
and  scholars  now  vlsiit  other  nations, 
and  are  received  with  titie  utmost  cor- 
diality, and  even  with  enthusiasm;  and 
there  now  exists  a  body  composed  of 
members  of  the  parliaments  of  all  na- 
tions with  the  purpose  of  promoting 
peace.  Are  not  these  things  signiflcant? 
The  time  is  ripe.  To  unite  the  na- 
tions in  Justice,  needs  only  the  sense 
to  see  the  way  and  the  will  to  take  It 
The  eternal  Sphinx  Is  putting  to  us  one 
of  her  silent  questions.  What  Is  the 
answer  to  be? 

Harry  Hodgson. 


CHARLES  LEVER- 


With  Just  so  much  right  as  Scotsmen 
claim  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  their  national 
novelist  many  admirers  of  Charles 
James  Lever  demand  that  the  latter  be 
regarded  as  the  national  Irish  ro- 
mancer. But  while  the  works  of  Scott 
are  beloved  by  his^  compatriots,  those 
of  Lever  are  by  no  means  popular  with 


his  countrymen.  The  reasons  are  not 
far  to  seek:  Scott  glorified  his  charac- 
ters, making  his  heroes  and  heroines 
the  noblest  of  their  race;  Lever,  the 
possessor  of  a  sense  of  humor  far 
keener  than  that  of  the  greater  writer, 
sacrificed  everything  in  the  endeavor 
to  amuse.     Those  of  Lever's  detractors 
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who  hail  from  the  Emerald  Isle  com- 
plain  bitterly  that  he  has  done  mii«h 
'to  perpetuate  the  current  errors  as  to 
Irish  character/'  yet  It  cannot  tmth- 
fnlly  be  asserted  that  he  has  on  the 
whole  been  guilty  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentation; and  the  various  accusations, 
carefully  examined,  amount  to  little 
more  than  a  charge  of  having  de- 
picted only  certain  classes  of  society. 
It  is  true  that  except  en  piusatU,  as  in 
the  opening  diapters  of  Tom  Burke  of 
**Our$,*'  Lever  did  not  treat  of  the  po- 
litical aspect  of  the  Irish  question;  but 
that  was  not  because  he  was  unpatri- 
otic, but  because  he  had  little  interest 
in  the  problem;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  portray  the  hard- 
working clerk  or  the  honest  business 
man  of  everyday  life.  He  was  at  his 
best  when  describing  the  men  who 
drank  deep,  rowed  hard,  gamed  heavily, 
fought  bravely,  and  led  a  devil-may- 
care  life;  but  also  ]ie  depicted  with 
grraphic  pen  the  wretched  state  of  the 
peasantry,  and  drew  with  no  unskilful 
hand  the  pitiful  lot  of  the  decayed 
Irish  gentleman. 

The  humorist  cannot  but  poke  kin41y 
fun  at  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellows, 
and  Lever  could  not  refrain  from  good- 
humored  laughter  at  his  countrymen's 
foibles.  In  his  earlier  books  he  made 
fun  of  most  things,  but  he  never  wrote 
Irreverently  of  sacred  subjects,  and  al- 
ways showed  himself  keenly  alive  to 
the  holiness  of  the  affection  between 
parents  and  children,  and  to  the  beauty 
of  love  between  man  and  woman.  He 
wrote  of  youth  and  its  Joys:  of  the 
days  qu*on  est  hien  d  vingi  ans,  when 
ambition  is  much  but  love  is  more, 
when  frankness  has  not  given  place  to 
diplomacy,  when  rash  bravery  rather 
than  discretion  is  the  rule.  He  wrote 
not  of  philosophy,  nor  of  morality,  but 
of  the  Joyous  times  before  hlgb-spirited 
men  come  to  forty  year,  and  abandon 
"wine,  woman,  and  song"  for  the  seri- 
ous  business   of  life.       He   wrote,    it 


must  be  remembered,  of  an  era  when 
existence  was  not  so  strenuous  as  it  is 
now,  when  less  was  expected  from  a 
man  and  less  consequently  was  forth- 
coming, when  the  duel  was  of  frequent 
occurrence,  drunkenness  regarded  only 
as  a  venial  fault,  and  practical  Joking 
an  everyday  occurrence. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  Lever  rol- 
licked through  life  rather  than  lived, 
and  when  writing  his  books  there  is  no 
doubt  he  drew  largely  on  his  experi- 
ences. One  hears  of  his  establishing  in 
Dublin  a  Bur»ohen$<^Mft,  the  members 
of  which  wore  scarlet  vests  with  gilt 
buttons  and  a  red  skull-cap  adorned 
with  white  tassels  when  they  assem- 
bled for  the  suppers,  songs,  and  con- 
versational Jousts  that  formed  the  sta- 
ple of  the  nighfs  entertainment.  One 
hears  how  he  took  a  party  of  friends  to 
a  bail  at  a  house  some  miles  distant  in 
a  furniture  van,  a  hearse,  and  a  mourn- 
ing carriage;  and  of  how,  when  prac- 
tising as  a  doctor  at  Coleralne,  and  rid- 
ing to  visit  a  patient  he  leaped  his 
horse  over  a  turf-cart  that  blocked  the 
way.  This  latter  exploit  is  introduced 
into  many  of  the  stories,  and  was  clev- 
erly parodied  by.  Thackeray  and  Bret 
Harte.  "Knowing  my  horse,  I  put  him 
at  the  Emperor's  head,  and  Bugaboo 
went  at  it  like  a  shot  He  was  riding 
his  famous  white  Arab,  and  turned 
quite  pale  as  I  came  up  and  went  over 
the  horse  and  the  Emperor,  scarcely 
brushing  the  cockade  whidi  he  wore." 
And,  lest  you  should  doubt  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  a  Jump,  Thackeray  has 
given  you  a  picture  showing  I^il  Fog- 
arty  clearing,  not  only  Napoleon,  but 
Murat  and  Sieyds  as  well.  "  *Cut  him 
down!'  said  Siey^s,  once  an  ahbd  but 
now  a  gigantic  cuirassier;  and  he  made 
a  pass  at  me  with  his  sword.  But  he 
little  knew  an  Irishman  on  an  Irish 
horse.  Bugaboo  cleared  Siey^s,  and 
fetched  the  monster  a  slap  with  his 
near  hind  hoof  which  sent  him  reeling 
from    his   saddle— and   away   I    went 
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with  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three thousand  eight  hundred  men 
at  my  heels."  It  Is  splendid  fooling 
and  not  unjustifiable  caricature. 

It  was  in  those  early  days,  when 
/ull  of  the  joie  de  vivre,  that  Lever 
wrote  the  ballad  which  Thackeray  de- 
clared he  would  rather  have  written 
than  any  one  of  his  own  composition. 

The  Pope  he  leads  a  happy  life, 
He  fears  not  married  care,  nor  strife, 
He  drinks  the  best  of  Rhenish  wine— 
I  would  tl»e  Pope's  gay  lot  were  mine. 

But  then  all  happy's  not  his  life. 
He  has  not  maid,  nor  blooming  wife, 
Nor  child  has  he  to  raise  his  hope— 
I  would  not  ask  to  be  the  Pope. 

The  Sultan  better  pleases  me, 

His  is  a  life  of  Jollity, 

His  wives  are  many  as  he  will— 

I  would  the  Sultan's  throne  then  fill. 

But  even  he's  a  wretched  man. 
He  must  obey  the  Alcoran, 
And  dares  not  drink  one  drop  of  wine— 
I  would  not  change  his  lot  for  mine. 

Bo  then  I'll  hold  my  lowly  stand. 
And  live  In  German  Vaterland; 
I'll  kiss  my  maiden  fair  and  fine, 
And  drink  the  best  of  Rhenish  wine. 

Whene'er  my  maiden  kisses  me, 
I'll  think  that  I  the  Sultan  be; 
And  when  my  cheery  glass  I  fill,    ■ 
I'll  fancy  then  I  am  the  Pope. 

Lever  studied  medicine  at  OQttingen 
and  Dublin,  took  his  degree  at  the  uni- 
versity in  the  latter  city  in  1831,  and 
afterwards  practised  for  some  years  In 
various  parts  of  Ireland.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  served  any  apprentice- 
ship to  letters,  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  he  began  his  artistic  career  by 
the  contribution  to  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine  in  1837  of  some  sketches, 
afterwards  issued  in  monthly  parts 
with  numerous  additions  as  well  as 
with  illustrations  by  "Phiz,"  and  in 
1839  published  in  book  form.  This 
was,  of  course,  The  Confessions  of  Harry 


Lorrequer,  which  almost  at  once  se- 
cured a  favorable  review  In  Fraser^s 
Moffozine,  But  what  must  have 
pleased  Lever  much  more  was  a  fierce 
fight  In  the  Rugby  school-close  between 
two  boys  for  a  number  of  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine  containing  an  in- 
stalment of  the  story.  Sweet  incense 
indeed  to  burn  before  an  author! 
"That  success  was  very  Intoxicating  to 
me;  and  I  set  to  work  on  my  second 
book  with  a  thrill  of  hope  as  regards 
the  world's  favor  which— and  It  Is  no 
small  thing  to  say  It— I  can  yet  recall," 
Lever  wrote  so  late  as  the  year  of  his 
death.  "I  felt,  or  thought  I  felt,  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  fun  and  buoy- 
ancy within  nfe,  and  I  began  to  have  a 
mlsty^  half-confused  impression  that 
Englishmen  generally  labored  under  a 
sad-colored  temperament,  took  depress- 
ing views  of  life,  and  were  proportion- 
ately grateful  to  any  one  who  would 
rally  them,  even  passingly,  out  of  their 
despondency,  and  give  them  a  laugh 
without  much  trouble  for  going  in 
search  of  It" 

Lever  was  not  yet  prepared  to  aban- 
don his  original  profession,  and  an 
opening  being  found  for  him  to  prac- 
tise in  Brussels,  he  repaired  thither. 
He  had  thought  he  would  be  appointed 
physician,  to  the  English  Embassy,  but 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  although 
he  secured  a  fair  number  of  patients; 
and  being  discontented,  was  easily  se- 
duced by  the  offer  of  the  shrewd  man- 
ager of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
to  return  to  the  Irish  metropolis  to  edit 
that  periodical  at  the  handsome  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  a  year.  The  man- 
ager was  moved  to  this  proposal  by  the 
success  of  the  story  Lever  wrote  for 
him  while  In  Brussels,  Charles  0*Malley, 
the  Irish  Dragoon  (1840),  and  the  de- 
sire to  retain  for  the  magazine  the  ser- 
vices of  the  popular  writer.  He  never 
had  cause  to  regret  the  step,  while  the 
success  of  Jack  Hinton,  the  Guardsman 
(1842)  must  have  removed  any  linger- 
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Ing  doubt  he  may  have  had  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  he  had  taken. 

Thackeray,  however,  thought  Lever 
could  do  better  for  himself  than  remain 
in  Dublin,  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  third-rate  writers,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  come  to  London,  where. 
In  addition  to  other  advantages,  he 
would  be  able  to  improve  his  pecuniary 
position.  Indeed,  Thackeray  thought 
his  brother  novelist  would  derive  so 
much  benefit  from  this  change  of  resi- 
dence that  he  backed  his  advice  with 
offers  of  monetary  and  other  assist- 
ance, if  such  were  needed.  Lever  for 
various  reasons  declined  this  proposal, 
and  afterwards  told  Major  Dwyer  that 
Thackeray  was  the  moat  good-natured 
man  In  the  world,  "but  that  help  from 
him  would  be  worse  than  no  help  at 
all.  ...  He  was  like  a  man  struggling 
to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and  who 
offers  to  teach  his  friend  to  swim," 
adding  th^t  "Thackeray  would  write 
for  anything  and  about  anything,  and 
had  so  lost  himself  that  his  status  in 
London  was  not  good."  Looking  back. 
It  is  amusing  to  recall  the  fact  that  this 
conversation  took  place  In  1842,  when 
Thackeray  was  in  Ireland  fulfilling  a 
commission  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall  to  write  an  "Irish  Sketch-Book," 
and  before  the  man  who  had  lost  his 
status  in  London  had  begun  to  write 
any  of  his  great  novels! 

Thackeray  was  disappointed  by  le- 
ver's decision,  but  their  friendship  re- 
mained unimpaired,  and  The  Irish 
Sketch-Book  was  dedicated  to  "My  dear 
Lever,"  who  was  much  blamed  by  his 
countrymen  for  allowing  his  name  to 
be  associated  with  a  work  which  they 
declared  to  be  full  of  blunders  and  ex- 
aggerations. A  more  important  result 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  great 
men  was  that  Lever,  warned  by 
Thackeray,  infused  a  more  cosmopoli- 
tan spirit  into  his  work,  which  hitherto 
had  been  essentially  Irish.  But  Thack- 
eray was  to  influence  Lever  even  more 


powerfully,  for,  when  five  years  later 
he  wrote  PhU  Fogarty^  a  Tale  of  the 
Onety-Otieth,  Lever,  appalled  by  the 
truth  of  the  parody,  declared  he  might 
as  well  shut  up  shop,  and  actually 
altered  the  character  of  his  novels. 

Following  Jack  Hinton  came  In  quick 
succession  Tom  Bwke  of  **0ur8^'*  The 
Adventures  of  Arthur  O'Leary,  and  The 
O'Donoghue,  with  the  publication  of 
which  terminated  the  author's  connec- 
tion with  the  DuUin  University,  Maga- 
zine, It  may  be  said  at  once  that  all 
these  books  lack  plot  "Story!  God 
bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell.  Sir,"  Is. 
the  quotation  prefixed  to  Barry  Lor- 
requer,  and  this  might  as  well  have 
been  taken  for  the  motto  of  the  rest, 
which  are  absolutely  formless,  and  con- 
sist merely  of  a  great  number  of  sto- 
ries hung  together  upon  the  slightest 
connecting  thread  possible. 

Chairles  O'Malley  Is,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  of  the  early  books*  The  char- 
acters are  unusually  bright,  even  for 
Lever,  and  each  has  an  amazing  super- 
abundance of  animal  spirits,  while  the 
verses  interspersed  through  the  vol- 
umes are  fresh  and  merry,  and  the 
anecdotes  are  related  with  peculiar 
gusto.  Nowhere  are  there  better  sto- 
ries than  that  which  tells  how  Lady 
Boyle  won  the  election  for  Tom  But- 
ler, and  than  that  of  "the  man  in  the 
sewer,"  while  the  episode  of  the  under- 
graduate has  been  thought  worthy  of 
repetition,  with  sli^t  variations,  by 
almost  every  novelist  who  has  since 
portrayed  life  at  a  university.  The 
gem  of  the  book  is  the  account  of  the 
pretended  death  and  mock  funeral  of 
Godfrey  O'Malley,  a  device  adopted  to 
enable  that  worthy  man  to  escape  his 
creditors  and  seek  re-election  for  his 
constituency;  and  most  amusing  Is  the 
letter  In  which  the  news  is  conveyed 
to  his  nephew.  "Your  uncle  Godfrey, 
whose  debts  (God  pardon  him!)  are 
more  numerous  than  the  hairs  of  his 
wig,  was  obliged  to  die  here  last  night. 
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We  did  the  thing  for  him  completely; 
and  all  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
event  are  silenced  by  the  circumstan- 
tial detail  of  the  newspaper  'that  he 
was  confined  six  weeks  to  his  bed, 
from  a  cold  he  caught  ten  days  ago 
while  an  guard;  repeat  this,  for  it's 
better  we  had  all  the  same  story,  till 
he  comes  to  life  again,  which  maybe 
will  not  take  place  before  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday.  At  the  same  time,  can- 
vass the  country  for  him,  and  say  he'll 
be  with  his  friends  next  week,  and  up 
in  Woodford  and  the  Scarlff  barony: 
say  he  died  a  true  Catholic;  it  will 
serve  him  on  the  hustings.  Meet  us  in 
Athlone  on  Saturday,  and  bring  your 
uncle's  mare  with  you— he  says  he'd 
rather  ride  home;  and  tell  Father  Mac- 
Shane  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner 
ready  about  four  o'clock,  for  the 
corpse  can  get  nothing  after  he  leaves 
Mountmellick." 

Lever  most  nearly  approached  failure 
-with  Arthur  0*Leary,  a  sort  of  Baede- 
ker's guide  to  the  Continent,  hopelessly 
overweighted     with     very     long    and 
rather  tiresome  Interpolated  narratives. 
On  the  other  hand,   the  best  of  the 
books    already    mentioned— the     best, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  books  Lever  ever 
wrote— Is  Tom  Burke  of  ''Ourar    In  that 
«tory  there  is  a  great  variety  of  scenes 
and  graphic  descriptions,  especially  of 
Paris   in   1806  and   the  Court  at  the 
Tuileries;  while  the  whole  is  more  than 
usually  dramatic  in  treatment.      Tom, 
when   little   more  than   a   child,   gets 
mixed  up  In  an  Irish  plot  against  the 
C^overnment,   is  arrested,  contrives  to 
escape,  and  flees  to  France,  where  he 
enters  the  ^cole  militaire  and  Is  given  a 
commission  by  Napoleon  himself.    Sub- 
sequently   he    Is    unjustly    suspected 
of  complicity  In  the  Chouan  conspiracy 
in  which  C^eorges  Cadoual  loses  his  life, 
takes  his  trial  with  the  leaders,  and  is 
saved  only  by  the  intercession  of  per- 
sonages In  high  places.     This  is  an  his- 
'    torical  novel  of  the  old  school,  In  which 


an  obscure  Irishman  mixes  in  the  best 
society,  is  always  on  the  spot  at  the 
right  moment,  and  is  invariably  in  the 
confidence  of  his  generals.  Napoleon— 
the  Napoleon  of  fiction,  tender  at  one 
moment,  cruel  at  the  next— figures 
largely  in  the  tale,  and  Tom  is  fre- 
quently In  his  presence,  on  one  occa- 
sion actually  saves  his  life,  and  at  the 
end  meets  him  by  accident  at  Fon- 
talnebleau  on  the  eve  of  his  abdication. 
On  the  following  day  Tom  witnesses 
the  fallen  monarch  bidding  farewell  to 
the  Old  Guard  prior  to  his  departure 
for  St.  Helena;  and  there  Is  nothing 
in  any  of  Lever's  books  so  touchlngly 
described  as  this  episode,  and  nothing 
so  well  written. 

Wearied  with  a  wakeful  night,  I  fell 
Into  a  slumber  towards  morning,  when 
I  started  suddenly  at  the  roll  of  drums 
in  the  court  beneath.     In  an  instant  I 
was  at  the  window.    What  was  my  as- 
tonishment to  perceive  that  the  court- 
yard   was    filled    with    troops.      The 
grenadiers  of  the  guard  were  ranged 
in  order  of  battle,  with  several  squad- 
rons  of  the  chasseurs  and  the  horse 
artillery,  while  a  staflT  of  general  ofiS- 
cers  stood  in  the  midst,  among  whom 
I  recognized  BelUard,  Montesquieu,  and 
Turenne— great  names,  and  worthy  to 
be  recorded  for  an  act  of  faithful  de- 
votion.    The    Due    de    Bassano    was 
there,  too.  In  deep  mourning,  his  pale 
and  careworn  face  attesting  the  grief 
within   his   heart      The   roll    of   the 
drums  continued— the  deep,  unbroken 
murmur  of  the  salute  went  on  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other.      It 
ceased,  and  ere  I  could  question  the 
reason,  the  various  staff-ofiScers  became 
uncovered,  and  stood  in  attitudes  of  re- 
spectful  attention;   and   the   Bmperor 
himself  slowly,  step  by  step,  descended 
the  wide  stair  of  the  "Cheval  Blanc," 
as  the  grand  terrace  was  styled,  and 
advanced  towards  the  troops.     At  the 
same  instant  the  whole  line  presented 
arms,  and  the;  drums  beat  the  salute. 
They  ceased,  and  Napoleon  raised  his 
hand  to  command  silence,  and  through- 
out that  crowded  mass  not  a  whisper 
was  heard. 
I  could  perceive  that  he  was  speak- 
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Ing,  but  the  words  did  not  reach  me. 
Bloqnent  and  burning  words  titiey  were, 
and  to  be  recorded  in  history  to  the  re- 
motest ages.  I  now  saw  that  he  had 
finished,  as  General  Petit  sprang  for- 
ward with  the  eagle  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  the  guards,  and  presented  it 
to  him.  The  Emperor  pressed  it  fer- 
vently to  his  lips,  and  then  threw  his 
arms  around  Petit's  neck,  while,  sud- 
denly disengaging  himself,  he  took  titie 
tattered  flag  that  waved  above  him 
and  kissed  it  twice.  Unable  to  bear  up 
any  longer,  the  worn,  hard-featured  vet- 
erans sobbedj  aloud  like  children,  and 
turned  away  their  faces  to  conceal 
their  emotion.  No  cry  of  *'Vive  VEm- 
pereurr  resounded  now  through  those 
ranks  where  each  had  willingly  shed 
his  heart's  blood  for  him.  Sorrow  had 
usurped  the  place  of  enthusiasm,  and 
they  stood  overwhelmed  by  grief. 

A  tall  and  soldier-like  figure,  with 
head  uncovered,  approached  and  said  a 
few  words.  Napoleon  waved  his  hand 
towards  the  troops,  and  from  the  ranks 
rushed  many  towards  him  and  fell  on 
their  knees  before  him.  He  passed  his 
hand  across  his  face  and  turned  away. 
My  eyes  grew  dim,  a  misty  vapor  shut 
out  every  object,  and  I  felt  as  though 
the  very  lids  were  bursting.  The 
great  stamp  of  horses  startled  me,  and 
then  came  the  roll  of  wheels.  I  looked 
up;  an  equipage  was  passing  from  the 
gate;  a  peloton  of  dragoons  escorted  it; 
a  second  followed  at  full  speed;  the 
colonels  formed  their  men,  tlie  word 
to  march  was  given,  the  drums  beat 
out,  the  grenadiers  moved  on,  the 
chass€ur8  succeeded,  and  last  the  artil- 
lery rolled  heavily  up:  the  court  was 
deserted,  not  a  man  remained— all,  all 
were  gone.  The  Empire  was  ended, 
and  the  Emperor,  the  mighty  genius 
who  created  it,  on  his  way  to  exile. 

In  each  of  these  books  is  a  dashing 
hero,  in  spite  of  the  author's  intention 
not  always  a  gentleman,  and  often  not 
far  removed  from  a  scamp,  doing 
titiings  that  are  unpardonable,  and  be- 
having in  a  way  that  no  other  novel- 
ist's hero  ever  does.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  as  has  already  been  said, 
Lever  subordinated  everything  to  hu- 
mor,  and   without  a   twinge  of  com- 


punction would  make  a  "bounder"  of 
his  best-beloved  character  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  story.  There  Is,  too,  a  strong 
family  likeness  about  the  heroes.  Each 
gets  into  trouble,  usually  when  he  Is 
in  no  way  to  blame;  each  falls  invari- 
ably on  his  feet;  each  fi^ts  duels  with 
the  most  famous  swordsman  or  the 
most  renowned  shot,  and  at  worst  es- 
capes with  a  more  or  less  severe 
wound;  and  each  seems  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful In  love,  but  never  fails— in  the 
last  chapter— to  win  for  his  wife  the 
woman  he  desires.  In  each  book  there 
is  also  one  villain— for  choice,  a  scoun- 
drelly attorney;  and  numberless  ofll- 
cers,  army  doctors,  priests,  briefless 
barristers,  horse-dealers,  and  smug- 
glers, all  of  whom  have  "yams"  to  re- 
late, practical  jokes  to  engineer,  and 
a  marvellous,  never  flagging  flow  of 
high  spirits.  The  female  characters 
rarely  emerge  from  shadow,  and, 
though  but  barely  outlined,  are  usually 
of  one  of  two  types:  the  rather  worldly- 
minded  woman,  and  the  well  brought 
up,  pure,  honest,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, generally  uninteresting  young 
girl;  though  occasionally  he  extended 
his  limits,  as  when  he  drew  the  vivan- 
dUre  Mlnette,  the  laughable  Madame 
Lefevbre,  and  the  inimitable  Mrs. 
O'Reilly.  When  dealing  with  men, 
however,  his  characterization,  though 
never  subtle,  was  frequently  vigorous; 
and  he  has  given  us  the  dell^tful  Bub- 
bleton,  who  could  never  open  his 
mouth  but  to  utter  some  absurdity;  the 
humorous  Major  Monsoon;  the  Knight 
of  Gwynne,  one  of  titie  most  lovable 
and  pathetic  figures  ever  depicted;  and 
the  wily,  cunning,  humorous  Mickey 
Free— by  which  last  portrait  Lever 
may  be  content  to  stand  or  fall  as  a 
creator. 

....  My  companion  was  my  own 
servant,  Michael,  or,  as  he  was  better 
known,  "Mickey"  Free.  Now,  had 
Mickey  been  left  to  his  own  free  and 
unrestricted  devices,   the  time  would   • 
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not  have  hung  so  heaTily»  for,  among 
Mike's   manifold    gifts,    he    was    pos- 
sessed of  a  very  great  flow  of  gossiping 
conversation.     He  knew  all  that  was 
doing  in  the  country,  and  never  was 
barren  in  his  information  wherever  his 
imagination  came  into  play.      Mickey 
was  the  best  hurier  in  the  barony,  no 
mean  performer  on  the  violin,  could 
dance  the  national  bolero  of  "Father 
Jack  Walsh''  in  a  way  that  charmed 
more  than  one  soft  heart  beneath  a  red 
wolsey  bodice,  and  had,  withal,  the  pe- 
culiar free-and-easy,  devil-may-care  kind 
of  off-hand  Irish  way  that  never  de- 
serted him  in  the  midst  of  his  wiliest 
and  most  subtle  momenta,  giving  to  a 
very  deep  and  cunning  fellow  all  the 
apparent   frankness   and   openness   of 
a  country  lad.     He  had  attached  him- 
self to  me  as  a  kind  of  sporting  com- 
panion, and,  growing  dally  more  and 
more   useful,  had  been  gradually  ad- 
mitted to  the  honors  of  the  kitchen  and 
the  prerogative  of  cast  clothes  without 
ever  having  been  actually  engaged  as  a 
servant,  and,  while  thus  no  warrant  of- 
ficer, as,  in  fact,  he  discharged  all  his 
duties  well  and  punctually,  was  rated 
among  the  ship's  company,  though  no 
one  could  say  at  what  precise  period  he 
changed  his  caterpillar  existence  and 
became  a  gay  butterfly,  with  cords  and 
tops,  a  striped  vest,  and  a  most  know- 
ing prig  hat,   who  stalked   about  the 
stable-yard    and   bullied    the    helpers. 
Such  was  Mike.     He  had  made  his  for- 
tune, such  as  it  was,  and  had  a  most 
becoming  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  himself  indispensable  to  an  estab- 
lishment which,  before  he  entered  it, 
never  knew  the  want  of  him.     As  for 
me,  he  was  everything  to  me.      Mike 
informed  me  what  horse  was  wrong, 
why  the  chestnut  mare  couldn't  go  out; 
and  why  the  black  horse  could.      He 
knew  the  arrival  of  a  new  covey  of 
partridges   quicker   than   the   Morning 
Post  does  of  a  noble  family  from  the 
Continent,  and  could  tell  their  where- 
abouts twice  as  accurately,  but  his  tal- 
ents  took   a   wider   range   than   field 
sports  afford,  and  he  was  the  faithful 
chronicler  of  every  wake,  station,  wed- 
ding, or  christening  for  miles  round, 
and,  as  I  took  no  small  pleasure  In 
those  very  national  pastimes,  the  In- 
formation was  of  great  value  to  me. 
To   conclude   this   brief  sketch,   Mike 


was  a  devout  Catholic,  in  the  same  sense 
that  he  was  enthusiastic  about  every- 
thing—that is,  he  believed  and  obeyed 
exactly  as  far  as  suited  his  own  pecul- 
iar notions  of  comfort  and  happiness; 
beyond  that  his  scepticism  stepped  In 
and  saved  him  from  inconvenience,  and 
though  he  might  have  been  somewhat 
puzzled  to  reduce  his  faith  to  a  rubric, 
still  it  answered  his  purpose,  and  that 
was  all  he  wanted.  Such,  in  short, 
was  my  valet,  Mickey  Free. 


Shortly  after  severing  his  connection 
with   the  Duhlin   VnifverHty  Magazine, 
Lever  went  to  live  in  Florence,  where 
he  wrote  several  l)ooks,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  The  Martins  of  Cro* 
Murtin  (1847)  a  picture  of  life  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  The  Diary  and  Notes 
of  Horace  Templeton  (1849)  and  Roland 
Cashel  (1850).    There  appeared  also,  as 
a  serial  In  Household  Words,  A  Day's 
Ride,  which  was  so  unpopular  with  the 
readers  of  that  periodical  that  Dickens 
adopted  the  unusual  course  of  announc- 
ing beforehand  the  date  of  Its  conclu- 
sion.    A  careful  perusal  of  the  novel, 
which  was  brought  out  In  book  form  In 
1863,  does  not  suggest  any  reason  for 
its  signal  failure,  and,  though  it  Is  by 
no  means  a  masterpiece,   the  author 
wrote  worse  books  that  achieved  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  success.      Lever  made 
the   daring  experiment   of  publishing 
Con    Oregon    anonymously    and    was 
much  amused  by  the  fact  that,  while 
favorably  criticized,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  the  work  of  "a  new  author  danger- 
ous to  Mr.  Lever's  supremacy."      In 
1857  Lever  was  appointed  British  Con- 
sul at  Spezzla,  a  post  which  In  those 
days  was  practically  a  sinecure,  and  in 
that  city  wrote  nearly  a  dozen  novels, 
including  Davenport  Dwm  (1859)   and 
Sir  Brooke  Fosbrooke  (1866)— which  lat- 
ter was  the  author's  favorite,  although 
it  has  never  taken  any  particular  hold 
of  the  public.    After  ten  years  at  Spez- 
zla, he  was  promoted  to  Trieste.    "Here 
Is  six  hundred  a  year  for  doing  noth- 
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Ing,"  Lord  Derby  said  to  him,  "and  you 
are  Just  the  man  to  do  It."  Though  he 
still  continued  to  write,  his  heart 
was  not  in  his  worlc,  although  his 
books  do  not  show  any  marked  signs 
of  feebleness.  His  dearly-beloved  wife 
had  died,,  his  health  was  bad,  he  dis- 
liked Trieste  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
his  financial  affairs  were  a  source  of 
worry.  He  paid  a  farewell  visit  to 
Ireland  in  1781,  and  he  died  on  June 
1st  in  the  following  year. 

The  books  of  Lever's  second  period 
differ  considerably  from  those  written 
in  earlier  years.  The  style  is  less 
rugged,  the  construction  better,  the 
characters  more  carefully  drawn,  and 
the  author's  greater  experience  of  life 
is  evident  ttiroughout  But  the  anec- 
dotes are  fewer,  there  are  none  of  the 
delightful  songs;  the  martial  scenes, 
dashing  heroes,  rollicking  officers,  and 
jolly  priests  have  disappeared;  and  to 
most  readers  without  these  Lever  is 
not  Lever.  The  high  spirits  have  gone, 
too,  and  the  amusing  practical  Joke 
and  the  merry  quip  and  crank  are 
things  of  the  past;  but  the  old  humor 
is  there,  not  so  gay,  indeed,  and  more 
reflective,  but  not  a  whit  less  agreeable, 
though  appealing  perhaps  to  a  more 
delicate  taste  In  letters. 

Roland  CashH  shows  Lever  in  a  state 
of  transition,  between  tiis  two  manners, 
and  with  The  Fortunes  of  Olenoore, 
which  followed  it,  he  reached  for  the 
first  time  the  later  style.  Then  came 
Davenport  Dunn,  the  story  of  a  clever 
commercial  swindler  of  that  name  and 
of  Grog  Davis,  a  "lag"  who  Is  almost 
redeemed  by  the  great  love  he  bore  his 
daughter.  Davenport  Dunn  is  good,  but 
best  of  all  is  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad, 
a  series  of  letters  written  by  members 
of  an  average  middle-class  Irish  fam- 
ily, with  no  unusual  gifts  and  few 
special  opportunities  for  observation, 
who  have  gone  on  the  continent  with 
crude  and  ridiculous  notions  of  what 
awaited  them  there. 


They  dreamed  of  economy,  refine- 
ment, universal  politeness,  and  a  pro- 
found esteem  for  England  from  all  for- 
eigners. They  fancied  that  the  advan- 
tages of  foreign. travel  were  to  be  ob- 
tained without  cost  or  labor;  that  loco- 
motion could  educate,  sight-seeing  cul- 
tivate them;  that  in  the  capacity  of 
British  subjects  every  society  should  be 
open  to  them,  and  that  In  fact.  It  was 
enough  to  emerge  from  home  obscurity 
to  become  at  once  recognized  In  the 
fashionable  circles  of  every  Ck>ntlnental 
city.  They  affected  to  despise  the  for- 
eigner while  shunning  their  own  coun- 
trymen; they  assumed  to  be  votaries  of 
art  when  merely  running  over  galleries; 
and,  lastly,  while  laying  claim  for  their 
own  country  to  the  highest  moral 
standard  of  Elurope,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  outraged  all  the  proprieties  of 
foreign  life  by  an  open  and  shameless 
profligacy. 

So  Lever  describes  the  Dodds  In  an 
admirably  written  preface,  and  he 
knew  so  well  what  he  was  writing 
about  that  the  truth  of  It  makes  one 
almost  forget  that  the  correspondence 
Is  Imaginary.  At  Brussels,  at  Florence, 
and  elsewhere  abroad  he  had  seen 
many  self-satlsfled,  half-educated,  un- 
derbred visitors  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  had  seen  how  It  had  come 
to  pass  that  the  middle-class  English- 
man en  voyage  had  earned  the  hatred* 
and  contempt  of  the  foreigner;  but 
while  his  sympathies  were  in  such 
cases  obviously  with  the  latter,  he  did 
not  resist  the  opportunity  to  laugh  at 
the  social  conditions  of  more  than  one 
European  country. 

The  Dodd  family  consists  of  a  hua- 
band  and  wife,  a  son,  James,  and  two 
daughters,  Mary  Anne  and  Catherine. 
The  husband  is  a  fairly  sensible  man. 
brought  away  rather  against  his  will, 
level-headed  enough  as  a  rule,  but 
somewhat  thrown  off  his  balance  by 
the  complete  change  of  surroundings; 
the  wife  is  a  silly  woman  who  dearly 
loves  a  lord.  In  which  particular  she 
is  resembled  by  James,  a  weak  young 
man.   inclining  to  dandyism,  extrava- 
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gant,  and  entirely  Inexperienced. 
Mary  Anne  Is  a  splendid  example  of 
the  genus  snob,  who  cuts  an  old  friend 
because  he  looks  dowdy,  and  is  for  ever 
complaining  that  Dublin  is  'terribly 
behind  the  world  in  all  that  regards 
civilization  and  ton**;  delighting  to  flirt 
with  all  and  sundry— but  there  fate 
gets  even  with  her  by  letting  hep 
"carry  on"  with  a  table  d'hote  acquaint- 
ance who  turns  out  to  be  not  the  no- 
bleman whose  title  he  assumes,  but  a 
common  thief.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn 
to  Catherine,  agreeable,  sensible,  re- 
fined, tender— Lever's  favorite  female 
character,  said  to  have  been  drawn 
from  his  wife.  The  great  merit  of 
The  Dodd  Family  Abroad  is  the  way  in 
which  each  person,  while  chronicling 
the  doings  of  the  party,  Is  made  to 
expose  his  or  her  character.  Lever  be- 
lieved he  never  wrote  anything  to 
equal  this  book,  and  certainly  without 
fear  of  contradiction  It  may  be  said 
he  never  wrote  anything  better.  In- 
deed, for  sustained  interest,  quiet  sat- 
ire, reflective  humor,  and  brilliant  anal- 
ysis of  character  it  stands  among  his 
works  unrivalled. 

Humor  rather  than  pathos  was  Le- 
ver's forte.  He  admitted  that  his  stories 
were  wanting  in  scenes  of  touching 
and  pathetic  interest,  but  he  consoled 
himself,  as  he  characteristically  told 
his  readers,  remembering  to  have  heard 
of  an  author  whose  paraphrase  of  the 
Book  of  Job  was  refused  by  a  pub- 
lisher if  he  could  not  throw  into  It  a 
little  more  humor.  **If  I  have  not  been 
more  miserable  and  unhappy,  I  am 
sorry  for  It  on  your  account,  but  you 
must  excuse  my  regretting  it  on  my 
own,"  Harry  Lorrequer  said  In  the  pref- 
ace to  his  Confessions,  and  to  that  was 
added  a  humorous  ^'publisher's  note": 
"We  have  the  author's  permission  to 
state  that  all  the  pathetic  and  moving 
Incidents  of  his  career  he  has  reserved 
for  a  second  series  of  Confessions,  to  be 
entitled  Lorrequer  Married"    But  Lever 
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could  write  well  enough  of  tender  in- 
cidents, and  with  a  delicacy  not 
equalled  by  many  authors  whose  fame 
rests  upon  novels  of  misery  or  sad  sen- 
timents. Take,  for  example,  the  de- 
scription of  Tom  Burke's  thou^ts  as 
his  father  lay  dying. 

I  am  writing  now  of  the  far-off  past— 
of  the  long  years  ago,  of  my  youth— 
since  which  my  seared  heart  has  had 
many  a  sore  and  scalding  lesson;  yet  I 
cannot  think  of  that  night,  fixed  and 
graven  as  It  lies  in  my  memory,  with- 
out a  touch  of  boyish  softness.  I  re- 
member every  waking  thought  that 
crossed  my  mind— my  very  dream  Is 
still  before  me.  It  was  of  my  mother. 
I  thought  of  her,  as  she  lay  on  a  sofa 
in  the  old  drawing-room,  the  window 
open,  and  the  blinds  drawn— the  gentle 
breeze  of  a  June  morning  fiapping 
them  lazily  to  and  fro,  as  I  knelt  be- 
side her  to  repeat  my  little  hymn,  the 
first  I  ever  learned;  and  how  at  each 
moment  my  eyes  would  turn  and  my 
thoughts  stray  to  that  open  casement 
through  which  the  odor  of  fiowers  and 
the  sweet  song  of  birds  were  pouring; 
and  my  little  heart  was  panting  for 
liberty,  while  her  gentle  smile  and 
faint  words  bade  me  remember  where 
I  was.  And  now  I  was  straying  away 
through  the  old  garden,  where  the  very 
sunlight  fell  scantily  through  the  thick- 
woven  branches  loaded  with  perfumed 
blossoms;  the  blackbirds  hopped  fear- 
lessly from  twig  to  twig,  mingling 
their  clear  notes  with  the  breezy  mur- 
mur of  the  summer  bees.  How  happy 
was  I  then!  and  why  cannot  such  hap- 
piness be  lasting?  Why  cannot  we 
shelter  ourselves  from  the  base  con- 
tamination of  worldly  cares,  and  live 
on  amid  pleasures  pure  as  these,  with 
hearts  as  holy  and  desires  as  simple  as 
in  childhood? 

Lever  was  well  aware  of  his  faults. 
"I  wrote  as  I  felt— sometimes  In  good 
spirits— sometimes  in  bad— always  care- 
lessly—for, God  help  me!  I  can  do  no 
better,"  he  said  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  in  Harry  Lorrequer;  and  nearly 
a  score  of  years  later  he  remarked 
sadly:  "I  have  only  to  look  back  upon 
great  opportunities  neglected  and  fair 
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abilities  thrown  away,  capacity  wasted 
and  a  whole  life  sqaandered.    Yet  if  it 
were  not  for  the  necessity  that  has 
kept  me  before  the  world,  perhaps  I 
should  have  snnk  down  wearied  and  ex- 
hausted long  ago:  but  as  the  old  clown 
in   the   circus   goes   on   grinning    and 
grimacing  even  when  the  chalk  won't 
hide  his  wrinkles,  so  do  I  make  a  show 
of  light-heartedness  I  have  long  ceased 
to  feel,  or,  what  is  more,  to  wish  for." 
The  necessity  was,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, owing  to  a  fondness   for  cards, 
in  his  case  fatal  because  of  his  sin- 
igularly  bad  luck,  and  the  resultant  ur- 
igent  need  of  money.      This  explains 
why  he  wrote  so  much  and  so  quickly, 
but,  though  it  has  more  than  once  been 
pleaded    in    extenuation,    it    was    not 
baste  that  gave  him  a  loose  style,  al- 
though Lever  himself  wondered  if  he 
bad  written  less  he  would  have  writ- 
ten better.   This  was,   in  great  part, 
due  to  lack  of  revision,  and  he  would 
not    revise    his    manuscript    because, 

The  FortaBlfhtlj  B«rifew. 


knowing  himself  not  to  be  a  capable 
artist,  he  dreaded  lest  possibly  he  might 
at  first,  by  happy  chance,  make  the 
right  impression,  and  then  carefully 
improve  it  away.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lever  possessed  imagination  of  no 
mean  order,  rising  at  times  to  out- 
bursts of  real  poetry;  he  had  consid- 
erable descriptive  power,  and  drew 
splendid  pen-pictures  of  landscape  and 
seascape,  besides  depicting  vividly 
scenes  In  Irish  and-  French  life;  and 
he  was  fcicile  prinoeps  in  his  particular 
field— the  narration  of  humorous  inci- 
dent. There  can  be  no  doubt— al- 
though at  present  a  spirit  of  reaction 
is  evident  in  critical  circles— that,  in 
spite  of  all  their  faults  of  omission 
and  commission,  by  virtue  of  the  gen- 
uine raciness  that  inspired  them,  the 
easy  humor,  the  natural  tenderness,  the 
best  of  Lever's  rollicking,  madcap  sto- 
ries will  for  all  time  have  an  honored 
place  in  English  literature. 

Lewis  Melville, 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MT  LOBD  SUNDEBLAND  LEAVES  THE 

SHIP. 

Suave  mari  magno  Utrhantilms  cpquora 

ventU 
E  terra  magnum  alterlus  spectare  laho- 

rem. 

My  lord  Sunderland  read  the  Hora- 
tian  tag  inscribed  in  the  neat  hand 
of  M.  de  Beaujeu.  It  was  the  agreed 
sign.  The  Protestant  wind  had  come 
out  of  the  east  William  of  Orange 
and  his  armament  were  upon  the  seas. 

**I  am  not  sorry  for  it,"  says  my  lord 
Sunderland  to  the  scrap  of  paper. 
Life  at  Whitehall  had  grown  mighty 
harassing.  King  James  unkindly  sus- 
pected every  one,  and  my  lord's  ingenu- 
ity had  been  something  strained.      He 


was  ready  for  the  sign,  and  he  rang 
for  his  servant  and  sent  to  my  lady 
the  message:  **I  await  only  her  lady- 
ship." That  also  was  an  arranged 
token. 

Then  the  door-latch  was  stirred  and 
my  lord  sprang  up  as  the  King  came 
in:  "Your  Majesty  honors  me,"  said  my 
lord. 

The  King  thrust  a  letter  into  his 
hands:  "My  lord,  what  does  that 
mean?"  he  asked  in  a  shrill  peevish 
voice.  My  lord  found  himself  reading 
a  letter  from  his  wife  to  Mr.  Wharton. 
She  began  by  calling  him  Tom,  and 
joked  with  him  as  she  was  wont  to 
joke  with  more  men  than  one.  So  far 
was  nothing  to  rouse  the  King  what- 
ever my  lord  Suhderland  might  feel. 
But  soon  came  words  of  graver  import: 
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'Tls  dull  here,  Tom,  and  things  go 
ill.  I  doubt  they'll  be  worse  yet  You 
like  them  so,  you  rogue— and  faith  for 
you  they  are  well  enough.  Oh  lud 
grant  1*11  see  Tom  Wharton  on  the 
Council.  And  I  doubt  I  will,  too,  for 
the  King  is— my  chaste  pen  finds  no 
word  for  the  King.  Majesty's  face  Is 
longer  than  ever,  and  his  knees  are 
worn  to  the  bone  with  praying.  Sure, 
the  sight  of  him  would  make  atheists. 
I  grow  clever  and  'tis  time  to  halt. 
—A." 

Sunderland  looked  up.  **Your  Maj- 
esty," says  he  most  solemnly,  ^this  is 
my  lady  Sunderland's  hand." 

"Do  I  not  know  it,  my  lord?"  cried 
impatient  Majesty.  **Tell  me,  my  lord, 
tell  me— how  comes  your  wife  to  write 
so  to  a  Whigr' 

Bly  lord  Sunderland  appeared 
stricken  with  great  grief.  /'Your 
Majesty  knows  too  well  my  domestic 
misfortunes,"  he  said  slowly.  *'A11  the 
world  knows  them.  I  had  hoped  that 
you,  sir,  would  not  make  a  mock  of 
them." 

"Mock?"  cried  Majesty.  "Bah,  what 
is  it  to  me  if  your  wife  is  frail?"  My 
lord  Sunderland  made  a  groan  and  a 
gesture  of  despair.  "I  desire  to  know, 
my  lonl"~MaJesty'8  voice  rose  shriller 
as  the  black  eyebrows  came  down— 
"what  is  this  talk  of  times  changing 
and  the  rogue  Wharton  being  in  fa- 
vor?" Majesty  rapped  with  his  fist  on 
the  table:  "In  fine,  my  lord,  in  fine- 
how  dares  your  wife  write  so  of  me?" 

Sunderland  started  back:  "Your  Maj- 
esty does  not  doubt  my  honor?"  he 
cried  in  pained  surprise:  then,  gazing 
on  the  scowl  of  Majesty,  stumbled  back 
and  caught  at  a  chair.  "Ah,  sir,  it 
needed  but  this,"  says  he  hoarsely. 
'*For  your  sake  I  have  made  all  Eng- 
land my  enemy— now— now  you,  too- 
cast  me  off."  My  lord  strove  with 
strong  emotion  a  moment,  then,  con- 
quering, lifted  his  head  and  spake  in 
the  calm  of  despair:   "Your   Majesty 


doubts  my  honor.  I  have  done.  Do 
what  you  will,  sir.  I  had  rather  fall 
by  your  hand  than  your  foes." 

Majesty  was  somewhat  discomposed. 
He  looked  askance  at  injured  virtue 
standing  before  him  with  head  held 
proudly.  "Honor,  my  lord?  No  one 
doubts  your  honor,"  said  Majesty 
nervously. 

Sunderland  shook  his  head.  "Your 
Majesty  is  kind  to  say  so,"  says  he 
with  a  sad  smile.  "This  man,"— he 
tapped  the  letter— "this  man  has 
wounded  my  honor  at  Its  tenderest- 
and  'tis  with  him  whom  of  all  others  I 
must  hate  most  that  your  Majesty 
thinks  I  would  conspire.  Your  Maj- 
esty Relieves  me  base  enough  for  that 
I  have  nought  to  say."  His  chia  fell 
on  his  breast  "I  pray  your  Majesty's 
leave  to  withdraw,"  and  he  dropped  to 
his   knee. 

The  King  raised  him  quickly.  "No, 
my  lord,  no.  I  know  you  for  my 
f riendj'  Sunderland  bowed  to  the  very 
ground.  ,  "I  protest  I  have  never 
doubted  you,  Sunderland.  How  could 
you  dream  so?  Do  you  not  trust  me 
neither?"  Majesty,  whose  hands  were 
all  a  quiver,   eyed   him   gloomily. 

"Your  Majesty!'  cried  Sunderland 
aghast     "Not  trust  you?   I?" 

"Nay,  my  lord,  I  know  that  you  do. 
I  know,^'  Majesty  muttered  to  himself 
nervously.  Then  cried  shrill:  "But 
pray,  my  lord,  what  means  that  talk  of 
change  and  the  rogue  Wharton  being 
in  favor?" 

Sunderland  affected  to  read  the  let- 
ter again.  "Why,  sir,  I  can  but  guess," 
says  he  slowly.  "For  a  guess  I  would 
give  you  this:  the  knave  Wharton  has 
blustered  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
his  coming.  My  lady,  woman-like,  be- 
lieves all  she  hears."  The  king,  look- 
ing mightily  gloomy,  nodded.  Then 
Sunderland  laughed:  "Why,  sir,  'tis  the 
old  story  of  a  good  time  coming,  when 
the  King's  power  shall  be  broke.  So 
rogues  have  talked  since  I  was  a  child. 
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So  they  will  talk  still  when  I  am  in  my 
graver' 

**You  believe  that?"  asked  Majesty 
dubiously. 

"Should  I  deceive  your  Majesty?" 
cried  Sunderland. 

"No,  my  lord,  no."  Majesty  patted 
his  shoulder.  "You  have  always  com- 
fort for  me,  Sunderland.  You  are  a 
good  servant" 

"Your  Majesty  honors  me!  May  I 
hope  that  I  am  still  held  worthy  your 
trust?" 

"Say  rather  of  my  friendship,"  says 
the  poor  King  graciously,  and  gave  my 
lord  Sunderland  his  hand  to  kiss. 
Thereafter  my  lord  had  some  trouble 
to  get  rid  of  him.  • 

But  two  hours  afterwards  my  lord 
and  his  lady  mounted  their  coach  and 
left  Whitehall  and  the  King. 

"So  the  ship  sinks  and  we  leave  it, 
my  lord,"  says  my  lady  with  some 
scorn  as  they  Jolted  away. 

"I  could  wish,  my  lady,  that  you 
would  conduct  your  amours  with  more 
discretion,"  says  my  lord  tartly. 

"Oh  lud,  let  your  wife  find  some 
consolation." 

"You  require  so  much.  I  am  not  Jeal- 
ous, but  I  do  not  see  why  you  need 
write  treason  to  Wharton.  That  last 
witty  epistle,  my  lady,  has  come  to  the 
King." 

My  lady  laughed  merrily.  "And  he 
brought  it  to  you?  Oh,  noble!  Would 
I  had  been  there." 

"I  said,  my  lady,"  says  Sunderland 
sharply,  ^that  your  shame  was  well 
known." 

"Mine?"  cried  my  lady.  "Oh,  lud!" 
and  lay  back  on  the  cushions  to 
laugh.  • 
My  lord  Sunderland  coughed. 
My  lady  having  enjoyed  her  Jest 
looked  at  him  sideways  out  of  her  al- 
mond eyes.  My  lord's  lean  figure  was 
wrapped  in  brown  velvet  from  chin  to 
toe,  his  little  eyes  flashed  bright,  and 
there  was  a  white  gleam  of  teeth  be- 


tween his  thin  lips.    "Faith,"  says  my 
lady,  **you  are  vastly  like  a  rat." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
LOVB  IS  A  OABBIAGE. 

And  now  all  was  suddenly  turmoiL 
The  Protestant  wind  had  come  and 
wafted  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Devon- 
shire, and  swiftly  he  marched  on  Lon- 
don. Couriers  camei  galloping  ta 
Whitehall  with  the  news.  Couriers, 
went  galloping  out  by  every  road  to 
call  King  James's  scattered  regiments 
together.  And  my  lord  Danby  fell 
upon  York,  my  lord  Devonshire  on 
Derby,  and  the  north  and  the  midlanda 
broke  out  in  revolt;  and  the  mobile 
howled  all  day  long  in  town;  and  my 
lord  Sunderland  hid  himself,  and  King 
James  lived  in  his  oratory  upon  bread 
and  wine. 

The  shires  were  In  revolt,  the  town 
in  a  frenzy,  and  my  lord  Sherborne 
was  well  pleased.  Such  tumult  was 
apt  to  his  purpose.  My  lord  had  re- 
quired to  strengthen  his  forces,  and 
so  Mr.  O'Gorman,  a  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinguished friendships,  had  introduced 
him  to  Captain  Hagan  of  Whitefriar» 
and  the  Savoy.  Captain  Hagan,  a 
genius  in  his  trade,  was  presented  to 
my  lord,  who  beheld  a  lean  fellow 
with  a  squint  and  a  slit  nose.  He  wore 
his  own  straight  brown  hair,  scarce 
long  enough  to  hide  his  shorn  ears,  and 
his  garb  was  a  modest  gray.  Alto- 
gether he  contrasted  with  the  rubicund, 
the  resplendent  0*Grorman. 

My  lord  inquired  if  Captain  Hagan 
knew  what  was  asked  of  him.  Cap- 
tain Hagan  turned  one  eye  on  Mr. 
O'Gorman;  the  other  was  still  set  on 
my  lord. 

"I  am  asking  ye,  Pat,"  says  the  cap- 
tain thickly,  **W111  you  want  him  bas- 

tinaded  or  will  you  want  him "  the 

captain   pointed   downwards  with   his 
thumb  and  made  a  click  in  his  throat. 
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I  want  the  knave  taken  off,  sirrah, 
my  lord  cried. 

Save  for  the  one  eye  Captain  Hagan 
still  neglected  my  lord.  He  became 
confidential  with  Mr.  O'Gorman,  and 
taking  him  by  the  button-hole:  "Have 
you  the  cole  now,  Pat?"  he  inquired. 

"Put  a  price  on  the  Job."  Mr.  O'Gor- 
man  advised. 

"A  warm  fifty,  Pat,  not  a  sice  less," 
Bays  the  captain. 

"You  shall  have  it,"  my  lord  cried 
and  moved  to  his  cabinet 

"Megs,  now,  Pat,  megs,"  says  the 
captain,  shaking  his  head  severely  at 
Mr.  0*6orman,  but  allowing  one  eye 
to  follow  my  lord.  My  lord  counted 
out  sixty  guineas  and  pushed  them 
across  the  table.  Captain  Hagan  tried 
them  one  by  one  in  his  dirty  fingers. 
"Not  a  tatt  among  *em,  Pat,"  says  he, 
as  he  slapped  the  last  into  his  pocket 
"You  may  say  I  am  equipped.  Two 
days  is  my  time,  Pat,  as  you  know. 
I'll  have  a  tilter  through  him  inside 
my  time.  Od  rot  my  bones!  He's  for 
the  maggots.  Pom-pom!"  he  slapped 
his  hat  on  his  head  by  the  crown,  piv- 
oted on  his  heel,  and -stalked  out 

"May  we  trust  him?"  says  my  lord 
to  Mr.  O'Gorman. 

"Begad,  do  you  think  Rochester  ever 
paid  man  or  woman  for  nothing?"  says 
Mr.  0'G(Minan.  "Well,  and  he  k^t 
Pete  Hagan  in  bed  and  board  for  five 
years.  Pete  sticks  by  his  word,  and 
by  that  he  has  won  to  the  top  of  the 
trade,"  says  Mr.  O'Gorman  with 
reverence. 

As  the  mists  were  rising  from  the 
river,  and  the  dim  autumn  twilight 
fell,  a  coach  dashed  up  to  the  little 
Isleworth  cottage,  and  a  man  sprang 
out  and  hurried  up  the  garden. 

"Madame,  pardon.  Pardon,  I  am  ze 
valet  oir  M.  de  Beaujeu,"  he  cried, 
breathless,  as  he  broke  in  upon  Rose. 
^'Monsieur  'e  is  wounded  wiz  a  sword. 
*B  cry  your  name  tnille  fois,  madame. 
Madame,  M.  '£kily,  'e  beg  you  come 


quick."  Rose  gazed  at  him  a  moment, 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  her  face  dull 
white  in  the  gloom.  "Oh,  madame,  you 
will  not  come?"  cried  the  man 
reproachfully. 

A  sob  broke  from  her.  "Oh,  yes! 
Yes!"  she  gasped.  "Take  me!"  and  the 
man  took  her  hand  and  hurried  her  to 
the  coach. 

The  door  was  slammed  upon  her,  the 
man  sprang  up  beside  the  coachman, 
and  they  sped  off  up  the  lane.  Lying 
back  in  the  dark  with  her  hands  tight 
clasped  in  her  lap  Rose  felt  the  beat 
of  her  heart 

But  soon  the  coach  checked  violently, 
she  was  flung  forward,  all  around  rose 
the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  oaths,  and  a 
man  sprang  in  beside  her  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

"So,  child,  at  last!"  my  lord  Sher- 
borne whispered  in  her  ear,  and 
laughed. 

Striving  against  him  with  both  hands 
she  freed  hersetf  a  little,  she  saw  his 
face  red  in  the  dark.  "You!"  she 
gasped,  and  turned  in  his  arms  and 
caught  at  the  door.  My  lord  grasped 
at  her  wrists  and  held  them,  and  as 
she  writhed  in  his  arms  he  crushed  her 
to  the  seat 

"Would  you  slay  me,  child?"  he 
laughed  as  he  used  his  heavier  strength 
upon  her.  She  struggled  wildly,  pant- 
ing, and  cried  out  But  the  noise  of 
tramping  hoofs  deadened  her  cries,  and 
soon  they  whirled  off  at  a  wild  pace, 
and  horsemen  were  galloping  at  either 
window. 

My  lord's  prey  lay  gasping.  "What 
sweeting?"  he  lauded  in  her  ear. 
"I  might  take  you  if  I'd  spare  him? 
Gad,  I've  not  spared  him  and  I've 
taken  you." 

She  shuddered  in  his  arms:  "My  lord 
—my  lord,  is  he  dead?"  she  gasped. 

"By  now,"  says  my  lord  with  relish. 

Rose  drew  a  long  sobbing  breath  and 
fell  back  in  the  comer,  and  lay  very 
still. 
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Rose,"  says  my  lord  huskily,  *'dear 
child!*'  and  drew  her  against  him. 
Her  bosom  was  still  against  his  heart, 
her  cheek  cold  to  his  burning  lips. 
My  lord  seemed  to  himself  to  embrace 
the  dead.  His  arm  dropped  from  about 
her,  and  she  fell  slowly  back  on  the 
cushions.  My  lord  stared  at  her  white 
face  through  the  darkness;  he  caught 
her  hands.  '*Rose,"  he  muttered, 
'*Roser'  and  pressed  them  to  his  lips. 
''Dear  heart,  I  have  been  a  brute  and 
a  boor,  but"— the  voice  grew  hoarser— 
"you  have  made  me  mad,  child.  There 
is  nought  in  the  world  but  you.      I'd 

hm  ifbothiy  itoTtow.  (To  be  continued.) 


go  to  hell  to  win  you.  Child,  what 
more  do  you  ask  than  I'll  give  you? 
Before  God,  I  have  meant  you  honestly; 
ay,  I  mean  it  yet  I'll  live  but  to  serve 
you.  I'm  your  slave.  God,  you  must 
see  it,  you  must  know  it!  Rose!"  he 
pressed  her  hands  and  drew  her  closer. 
"Rose,  I'll  give  you  all  I  have— have 
you  nought  for  me?" 

"For  you?"  and  her  laugh  rose  shrill 
above  the  roar  of  the  hoofs.  "For 
you?    Nought  for  any  man— now.    And 

for  you "  again  she  laughed,  and  my 

lord    drew    away    from    her    at    the 
sound. 


H.  C.  Bailey, 


WHEN  THE  HERRING  COME  IN. 


Late  on  a  September  evening,  I  was 
coming  back  to  Port-na-blah  after  a 
short  absence,  and  where  the  road 
crested  the  last  hill,  it  seemed  that  the 
landmarks  were  changed  before  me. 
Out  beyond  where  the  pier  should  be, 
there  glimmered  surely  the  lights  of  a 
village— a  score  of  them,  close  and 
friendly  together.  The  illusion  in  that 
half-darkness  was  so  complete  that  I 
had  to  think  for  an  instant  before  I 
could  be  positive— before  I  could  realize 
that  the  broad  bay,  which  day  and 
night  had  been  bare,  except  for  the 
black  speck  of  some  stray  curra^  fish- 
ing for  mackerel,  would  now  be  peo- 
pled nightly,  thronged  with  a  traffic  of 
boats.    The  herring  had  come  in. 

For  weeks  beforehand  we  had  seen 
slow  preparation:  the  two  or  three 
smacks  fishing  from  our  side  of  the 
bay— for  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  has 
its  home  in  Downings,  on  tl^e  east 
of  Sheephaven— had  been  repainted, 
fetched  down  from  the  beach  under 
Horn  Head,  and  moored  inside  the  lit- 
tle harbor.  The  smack  in  which  I  was 
specially  interested,  for  her  crew  were 
all  friends  of  our  house,  had  not  been 


idle;  she  had  put  in  a  spell  of  trawling 
and  done  well  at  it  But  this  was  a 
makeshift  business,  not  taken  very  se- 
riously, and  an  air  of  expectation  still 
hung  about  the  place.  Now,  the  win- 
ter harvest  of  this  sea-going  farmer 
folk  was  to  begin. 

But  the  other  harvest,  on  dry  land, 
was  not  yet  done  with,  and  when  I  got 
home  to  the  cottage  where  we  had 
spent  that  summer  I  found  the  young- 
est of  three  grown  sons  restless  and  un- 
easy. His  work  on  shore  was  too  ur- 
gent to  be  left,  and  another  hand  had 
for  the  present  to  take  his  place  on  the 
lugger.  It  must  have  been  nearly  a 
week  after  that  before  the  last  corn- 
stack  was  thatched,  and  he  could  take 
his  bundle  in  the  evening  and  hurry 
down  to  the  quay.  In  that  week,  I  do 
not  think  he  broke  his  heart  over  the 
daily  reports,  for  the  fishing  was  very 
light— four  or  five  cran  in  the  week, 
perhaps.  (A  cran  is  four  baskets,  say 
seven  hundred  of  such  herring  as  they 
get  in  Downings,  when  the  fish  must 
average  well  over  half  a  pound.)  And 
even  when  he  got  leave  to  go,  he  had 
little  but  the  expectation  of  catches. 
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Of  local  boats  fishing  herring,  none  had 
been  so  successful  as  this  lugger:  she 
only  of  all  the  Downings  fleet  was 
"cleared.**  Bought  on  a  loan  from  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  she  had 
fished  on  a  share  system,  every  take 
divided  into  nine  parts,  of  which  three 
went  to  the  Board,  but  two  of  these 
three  were  set  off  in  repayment  of  the 
loan.  Now,  after  five  years,  she  had 
earned  enough,  with  this  two  ninths 
of  her  take,  to  make  the  crew  absolute 
owners  of  herself,  her  running  gear, 
and  her  ample  equipment  of  nets- 
representing  an  outlay  of  some  four 
hundred  pounds.  Yet  In  these  weeks 
of  September  she  was  barely  paying 
wages  to  her  crew— though,  even  with 
the .  herring  scarce  and  scattered  as 
they  were  then,  strokes  of  luck  were 
going.  One  morning  news  came  In.  A 
boat  of  the  Downings  fleet  had  struck 
a  'iump*'  of  fish;  the  haul  was  thirty 
cran,  big  enough,  but  not  In  Itself  very 
exceptional.  Only  it  happened  that, 
when  the  boat  came  In,  three  steamers 
from  Glasgow,  looking  for  fresh  her- 
ring, lay  at  the  pier;  the  price  was  run 
up,  and  the  flsh  realized  sixty-six  shil- 
lings the  cran.  Ninety-six  pounds  for 
the  night's  work,  of  which  roughly  ten 
pounds  apiece  would  go  direct  to  the 
crew  of  six,  and  twenty  more  towards 
paying  off  the  debt  on  the  lugger.  I 
asked  the  name  6t  these  lucky  flshers. 
They  were  Logues— nephews  of  the 
Irish  Cardinal  Archbishop  who  some 
seventy  years  ago  was  a  barefoot  boy 
In  that  same  barren  peninsula  of 
Rossgull. 

Hearing  that.  It  was  no  wonder  to 
me  to  see,  as  I  saw,  a  new  population 
grow  up  on  our  shore.  Every  day, 
boats  would  drop  in  from  the  west- 
ward—crews from  Tory,  crews  from 
the  islands  further  round,  and  most  of 
them  in  four-oared  skiffs:  for  the  whole 
mass  of  the  larger  vessels,  Irish, 
Scotch  and!  Manx,  lay  over  In  Down- 
ings Bay,  but  the  skiffs  fished  mostly 


from  our  little  harbor  on  the  west  of 
the  broad  Sheephaven  water.  The 
neighborhood  was  ransacked  for  lodg- 
ings; there  were  fifteen  Tory  men 
quartered  In  one  house;  and  in  the  day- 

■ 

time  the  village  of  Dunfanaghy  had 
the  aspect  of  a  fair-day.  You  would 
meet  at  all  times  groups  of  men  on 
the  roads,  stout  young  fellows  mostly, 
looking  very  able-bodied  in  their  tali 
sea-boots;  the  little  pier  was  piled  with 
boxes  and  tackle,  and  the  green  sandy 
dunes  behind  were  spread  over  with 
drying  nets. 

Yet  all  this  stir  and  animation  was 
only  a  faint  and  far-off  echo  of  what 
must  have  been  going  on  five  miles  off 
across  the  bay.  The  fieet  before  I  left 
In  October,  mustered  over  sixty  smacks, 
and  all  but  five  or  six  of  them  moored 
in  Downings.  On  Downings  pier  was 
the  sale  of  fish,— fourteen  or  fifteen 
buyers  competing;  the  cooperage  was 
there,  and  the  curing  stations,  where 
the  whole  take  of  fish  was  dealt  with, 
cleaned,  salted,  packed,  and  consigned. 
There  also— I  regret  to  say— was  the 
public*house,  of  which  the  purchase 
would  be  worth  hundreds,  almost  thou- 
sands, where  it  was  worth  tens  of 
pounds  ten  years  ago. 

For  all  this  astonishing  industry  Is 
of  the  most  recent  growth.  I  sat  one 
afternoon  with  the  eldest  son  of  our 
cottage,  who  had  been  a  fisher  since 
his  boyhood.  Just  In  front  of  us  was 
the  western  arm  of  the  bay  which  runs 
up  behind  Horn  Head  to  Dunfanaghy; 
and  into  this  tract  of  water,  perhaps  a 
mile  across  by  two  miles  deep,  the 
whole  fleet  was  making,  for  the  even- 
ing threatened  to  blow  heavy  from  the 
west.  A  steep  hillock  hid  the  main 
bay  and  the  open  sea;  but  to  the  right 
of  it  the  ground  dipped,  only  to  rise 
again  in  a  headland,  and  so  a  narrow 
glimpse  of  the  water  was  framed  in 
an  angle.  Into  this  frame  came,  one 
after  another  In  endless  succession, 
brown  peaks  of  sails,  as  the  luggers 
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stood  up  from  Downings  close  in  by 
the  land.  By  ones  and  twos  they 
came,  and,  emerging  again  on  the  left, 
added  themselves  to  the  crowd  that 
we  watched  gathering  in  the  inner 
water.  As  we  counted  them,  the 
young  fisherman  told  me  of  the  times 
when  no  man  on  that  coast  ever  fished 
in  a  boat  that  carried  sail;  when  no 
one  followed  up  the  herring,  but  took 
a  few  nights  till  rough  weather  came, 
and  then  gave  over  the  venture;  of 
times  when,  even  if  a  take  was  made, 
the  biggest  price  that  would  be  got  for 
it  would  be  lower  than  the  very  low- 
est paid  nowadays.  It  all  sounded  al- 
most incredible  aB  one  looked  at  the 
bay,  more  populous  now  than  the  shore. 
People  who  live  in  towns  will  hardly 
realize  the  pleasure  and  the  interest 
added  to  life  by  the  chance  to  go  out 
every  evening  and  watch  a  hundred 
boats  manoeuvring  for  a  berth  in  that 
narrow  space,  and  in  the  morning  to 
come  down  and  ask  for  news  of  the 
night's  work  and  find  out  whether  your 
friends  had  made  their  fortune.  But 
no  one  could  be  blind  to  tha  sheer 
beauty  of  the  scene;  to  the  charm  of 
watching  brown  sails  crossing  and  re- 
crossing,  standing  this  way  and  that, 
alert  for  any  sign  of  herring,  while, 
nearer  inshore,  four-oared  skiffs,  and 
even  the  little  black  curraghs,  crawled 
like  great  spiders  about  the  sea.  Mean- 
while, across  the  sandy  neck  of  Horn 
Head,  one  would  see  the  sun  sinking, 
till  at  last  the  signal  fiag— for  by  law 
no  net  may  be  shot  till  sundown— on 
the  coastguard  station  would  go  down, 
and  by  twos  and  threes  the  brown 
sails  would  dip,  as  the  big  lugs  were 
let  down,  first  half-way,  then  fiat  on 
deck;  and  behind  each  drifting  boat  a 
string  of  black  dots  would  begin  to 
show  on  the  water,  as  the  nets  paid 
out  marked  by  the  buoys.  Longer  and 
longer  the  strings  would  grow,  till 
every  smack  had  half  a  mile  of  meshes 
at  her  tail,  and  the  whole  surface  of 


the  bay  would  be  scattered  over  with 
these  markings  like  a  page  with  print- 
visible  far  enough  on  a  calm  evening, 
but  soon  fading  out  of  sight  in  the 
short  autumnal  twilight;  and  presently 
lights  would  twinkle  up,  first  pale  and 
soft  in  the  gloaming,  then  brightening 
clearer  and  sharper  as  night  came 
down,  and  drove  one  in  from  the  cliff 
edge  to  the  warmth  of  a  turf  fire. 

So  far  I  give  the  landsman's  impres- 
sion only;  and,  by  bad  luck,  I  deferred 
my  experience  of  a  night  on  board  the 
smack,  in  hopes  of  seeing  heavier  fish- 
ing, till  a  time  when  I  was  hurried  off 
elsewhere.  But  I  had  my  first  taste 
of  herring-fishing,  for  all  that,  in  a 
way  that  was  more  amusing  than  go- 
ing passenger  with  even  the  friendliest 
crew. 

It  must  have  been  quite  early  in  the 
fishing,  for  a  Tory  boat  came  in  that 
Sunday  afternoon  while  I  was  down  at 
the  shore,  and  the  crew  left  her,  with 
nets  and  all  aboard,  while  they  went 
up  to  hunt  for  lodgings.  Another  Tory 
crew  was  on  the  beach  preparing  to 
start  for  a  night's  fishing.  They  had 
only  come  in  the  day  before,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  returned  Klondyker  who  acted 
as  skipper— taking  a  hand  in  the  game 
for  sport— was  anxious  to  try  his  luck. 
For,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business, 
no  one  fishes  on  a  Sunday  in  Down- 
ings;  and  our  own  particular  smack 
had  all  her  nets  ashore  after  a  Satur- 
day spent  in  barking  them.  At  any 
rate,  except  the  Klondyker  and  his 
crew,  no  one  had  any  thought  of  fish- 
ing when  I  went  up  to  the  cottage. 
Half  an  hour  later,  as  I  was  turning 
out  to  watch  the  sky  redden  for  a  glo- 
rious sunset,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
house  came  shouting  to  me  that  the 
herring  were  inshore.  He  dashed  in- 
doors, changed  to  sea-kit  in  a  twink- 
ling, then  clambered  to  a  loft  over  the 
kitchen,  hurled  down  a  bale  of  nets, 
caught  them  up,  and  off  with  him  to 
the  shore,  and  I  after  him.      But,  ar- 
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rived  there,  I  found  to  my  disgust  tbat 
the  little  curragh  would  not  carry  me 
as  well  as  him  and  his  brother  and  the 
gesLv;  and  so  I  hurried  round  the  little 
bay  or  harbor  to  where  the  lucliy  Tory 
jnan,  first  on  the  ground,  was  already 
shooting  his  net;  while  another  cur- 
Tagh,  pulled  by  two  young  men,  white- 
^hirt-sleeved  and  in  their  Sunday 
•clothes,  was  leaping  with  swift  Ixtunds 
.after  him. 

The  comer  of  the  bay,  where  the  her- 
ring were,  was  enclosed  by  a  broad 
^urve  of  low  cliff,  with  the  water  deep 
^11  round;  and  stretching  across  the 
base  of  this  arc,  so  as  almost  to  close 
the  exit,  the  Tory  men  had  their  nets 
Ahot  When  I  got  to  the  little  cliff, 
under  the  coastguard  station,  and  close 
by  the  road,  the  long  line  was  still  pay- 
ing out;  but  below  us  were  the  first 
buoys,  and  deep  in  the  green  water  we 
could  see  the  sheen  of  fish  held  in  the 
meshes.  Further  in,  in  the  bight  of 
<rliff,  the  smooth  water  was  constantly 
broken  by  a  play  of  fish,  leaping  as 
roach  do,  rather  than  like  trout;  and 
.there  also  one  could  see  silver  flashes 
4eep  down  as  the  fish  swerved  in  their 
iiwimming. 

The  curragh*s  nets,  much  shorter  of 
course,  were  shot  in  a  curved  line  in- 
rside  the  other;  and  presently  the  sec- 
ond Tory  boat  came  on  the  scene.  We 
waited  anxiously  for  our  own  curragh; 
we  could  see  the  fish,  and  could  direct 
the  fishers;  but  we  could  also  see  be- 
low us  that  the  shoal,  frightened  now 
and  scattered,  was  leaving  its  quarters. 
At  last  the  boys  came,  pulling  madly, 
and  shot  innermost  of  all,  bringing  the 
net  up  to  the  very  cliff.  Once  the 
couple  of  nets— all  that  can  be  safely 
fished  from  so  lig^t  a  craft  as  these  lit- 
tle calico-covered  canoes— were  shot, 
the  boys  backed  down  them,  and,  lift- 
ing the  net  under  us,  showed  a  goodly 
bulk  of  herring  hanging  in  the  meshes. 
But  it  was  evident  that  the  Tory  men 
Shad  the  best  of  the  game.    They  left 


their  line  of  net  shot,  and  pulled  off  to 
shoot  another  section  much  further 
out;  and  meanwhile  we  could  see  in 
places  between  the  buoys— which  are 
black  infiated  hides,  big  as  a  football— 
the  line  of  corks  on  the  head-rope  dip 
and  disappear.  At  the  centre  a  mass 
of  fish  had  struck  and  showed  like  a 
shadow  through  the  water,  as  they 
bulged  out  the  wall  of  net.  And  all 
this  time  boat  after  boat  kept  coming 
in  and  shooting,  till  the  whole  surface 
below  us  was  seamed  and  dotted.  It 
looked  like  some  game  enacted  in  a 
watery  amphitheatre,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  little  crowd  by  this  time  gath- 
ered on  the  cliff. 

But  there  were  those  in  the  crowd 
who  thought  it  hard  enough  to  stay 
spectators.  Old  Tom,  the  boatman 
who  rowed  me  when  I  fished  trout  on 
a  lake  near  by,  came  hobbling  down. 
Rheumatism  had  crippled  him,  but  on 
a  chance  like  this  he  was  ready  enough 
to  go  back  to  the  business  of  his  long 
life.  And  beside  me  I  soon  found  the 
eldest  son  of  our  household,  who  had 
only  come  on  the  scene  after  his  two 
brothers  had  started  out  Uneasy 
enough  he  was,  and  at  last,  tired  of 
shouting  advice  from  the  cliff  to  the 
curragh  down  in  the  darkening  twi- 
light, he  stood  up  and  said  he  could  get 
a  net,  and  must  try  to  raise  a  curragh. 
Then  suddenly  I  recollected  that  in  the 
port  lay  a  pleasure-boat  which  I  had 
been  authorized  to  use.  "By  George," 
said  John,  "the  very  thing."  We 
shouted  to  old  Tom  to  follow— and 
Tom,  it  appeared,  also  had  a  net;  then 
off  we  set  to  the  port  The  problem 
was  how  to  get  out  to  the  boat  at 
her  moorings,  but  a  curragh  came  In, 
which  had  been  making  the  round  of 
the  nets,  and  from  its  stern  emerged 
John's  youngest  brother,  an  urchin  of 
some  twelve  years  old,  who  had  per- 
suaded a  friend  to  take  him  along  and 
see  how  other  people  were  doing.  I 
do  not  know  who  settled  it,  but  he  im- 
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mediately  dr<H)pe(l  into  the  position  of 
our  fourth  hand. 

Nor  do  I  precisely  know  how  we  got 
equipped.  We  borrowed  thole>pins 
from  a  neighboring  boat— only  Justice, 
for  ours  had  been  borrowed;  we  bor- 
rowed buoys  from  out  of  the  smack; 
we  borrowed  nets  out  of  the  barking 
dip;  and  finally,  with  Tom  at  the  tiller, 
we  pulled  out.  By  that  time  there 
was  no  question  of  going  up  to  the  hole 
where  the  fish  had  first  been  struck; 
they  were  well  scared  out  of  that 
So,  once  clear  of  the  rocks  at  the  har- 
bor's entrance,  we  lay  on  our  oars 
while  Tom  and  John  entered  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  possibilities.  Only  then  I 
realized  that  every  rock  along  the 
shore  had  its  name  and  its  associa- 
tions, just  like  every  mark  on  the 
banks  of  a  much-fished  salmon  river. 
We  pulled  on  a  little  then,  and  as  we 
pulled,  Tom  in  the  stem  threw  up  his 
nose  like  a  questing  dog.  **I  smell 
herring,"  he  said.  And  sure  enough, 
even  untrained  senses  could  catch  the 
cold  smell  of  fish  coming  up  off  the 
water.  But  so  many  boats  near  us 
had  fish  on  board  by  this  time— for  it 
was  now  past  nine  o'clock— that  the 
sign  could  not  be  trusted.  Still,  we 
shot  there,  the  youngster  and  I  pulling 
while  the  two  practised  hands  paid  out 
the  nets.  Good  work  they  made  of  it 
too,  for  the  whole  went  out  without  a 
hitch,  though  three  of  the  nets  were 
simply  bundled  up  after  the  barking. 
Then  we  left  them,  and  went  across  to 
a  friend's  boat  for  news  of  the  fishing. 

It  was  nothing  very  encouraging. 
The  first  comers  had  big  shots,  but  for 
the  rest  there  was  "only  an  odd  her- 
ring"; and  most  of  the  fish,  it  seemed, 
were  moving  on  a  line  away  from 
where  we  had  shot.  So  we  pulled 
back,  laid  the  boat  alongside  the  net, 
and  the  men  in  the  stern  pulled  her 
up  stem  foremost  along  the  head-rope, 
lifting  the  top  of  the  net  as  they  went 
for  sign  of  fish.    None  showed,  and  it 


was  decided  we  should  shift  o^r 
ground,  so  we  went  up  and  hauled; 
and  after  a  few  yards  I  saw  my  first 
herring  taken.  Only  one  now  and 
then,  for  most  of  the  way;  but  at  last 
we  reached  places  in  the  wall  of  net 
where  the  fish  were  bunched  together, 
by  couples;  and  the  hauling  was 
slacked,  while  John  cleared  them  with 
a  quick  twist  from  the  meshes,  and 
fiung  them  into  a  heap. 

Seventy  or  eighty  fish  look  a  deal 
to  the  unpractised  eye,  and  I  could 
hardly  realize  that  we  had  not  a  bas- 
ket, nor  half  a  basket;  but  the  ex- 
perts were  highly  discontented.  We 
pulled  across  to  the  further  shore  and 
shot  again;  then,  having  shot,  pulled 
down  to  the  further  end  of  the  net, 
backed  up  and  "looked"  the  net  and 
saw  herring^some  herring  anyhow- 
come  in  during  those  five  or  ten  min- 
utes. So  with  that  we  had  nothing  to 
do  but  wait,  and  light  up.  It  gave  one 
an  insight  to  watch  the  men  who  had 
spent  hundreds  or  thousands  of  nights 
at  this  work  throw  themselves  cross- 
wise on  the  thwarts,  and  settle  down 
to  put  In  the  time  as  comfortably  as 
might  be.  Perhaps  it  was  then,  per- 
haps some  other  time,  that  I  heard 
Tom  tell  the  story  of  his  own  father, 
who  was  out  after  herring  with  three 
others  in  the  bay  when  a  breeze  of 
wind  came  up.  Those  were  the  days 
when  no  man  of  the  country  could 
manage  sails,  and  they  were  driven 
helpless  out  into  the  Sound  of  Tory, 
where  by  good  luck  a  vessel  came  on 
them.  She  was  bound  for  the  port  of 
Sligo,  and  just  as  she  was  making  it, 
storms  took  her  and  she  was  blown 
off  for  six  weeks.  Meantime  boat  and 
men  were  given  up  for  lost  at  Port-na- 
blah,  the  wakes  had  been  duly  held, 
and  such  of  the  widows  as  were  left 
with  sizable  farms  "had  ones  courting 
them"— when  after  three  months*  ab- 
sence the  missing  fishers  turned  up^ 
ragged  and  footsore,  and  "with  beards 
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on  tbem  like  goats'*— bavlDg  tramped 
the  long  miles  from  Connau^t. 

Whether  this  was  the  story  or  some 
other,  I  know  we  sat  and  listened  to 
Tom  yarning,  out  there  on  the  green- 
ish-gray water,  in  the  cool  damp  wind- 
less night;  and  about  us  were  dim 
forms  of  other  boats  half  discernible, 
shifting  their  ground  or  "looking"  their 
nets.  At  last,  just  as  we  were  hauling 
the  first  net  to  see  what  would  be  In 
it  a  frigid  passed  (the  skipper  of 
John's  smack)  and  asked  for  news. 
"Only  an  odd  herring,"  we  told  him— 
but  the  fish  were  coming  in  by  steady 
driblets.  Two  minutes  later  he  passed 
down  again,  telling  us— what  only  a 
friend  would  have  told— that  he  had 
seen  herring  leaping  a  little  way 
ahead.  It  put  a  new  stir  Into  Tom 
and  John,  and  we  pushed  on  with  the 
hauling.  Fish  were  coming  In  now, 
coming  In  thick;  the  pile  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  grew  bigger,  and  I  was 
taking  a  hand  in  the  hauling  and  clear- 
ing: all  of  us  meanwhile  cursing  (most 
ungratefully)  at  the  various  hitches  and 
belaying  contrivances  on  the  pleasure- 
boat,  which  tangled  unceasingly  In  the 
net.  (A  fishing-boat  has  to  be  as  bare 
as  she  can;  the  smacks  have  no  sort  of 
rail  round  them,  and  how  men  keep 
their  footing  on  deck  of  them  in  rough 
weather  I  cannot  tell.) 

We  hauled  quickly,  and  we  shot 
quickly  over  the  sign  of  moving  fish. 
There  was  little  doubt  but  that  the 
sandy  bottom  was  covered  over  with 
herrings,  settling  down  to  spawn  In 
couples,  for  we  got  our  fish  very 
deep  In  the  net  But  moving  fish 
would  be  In  numbers  together,  and  the 
experts  worked  now  in  the  hope  of  a 
haul  at  last  Having  the  nets  shot,  we 
returned  to  our  station,  riding  moored 
to  the  outer  end.  Tom  said,  rubbing 
his  hands,  that  we  might  see  Andy's 
blue  parlor  In  the  morning.  The  blue 
parlor  appeared  on  inquiry  to  be  a  bar 
over  at  Downlngs,  fixed  In  an  enclosed 


place,  but  open  to  the  sky,  to  which 
men  crowded  after  they  had  made 
their  bargains.  Meanwhile  our  friend 
who  advised  us  had  come  up  and  shot 
his  net  alongside  of  ours— perhaps 
thirty  yards  dividing  them.  Five  min- 
utes later  another  friend  passed  In  a 
curragh  and  lifted  a  piece  of  this  other 
net,  "Whose  net  Is  this?"  he  asked. 
We  told  him,  and  "He  has  a  good  few 
herring  in  It"  he  answered,  lifting,  as 
he  spoke,  the  top  of  the  net  with  her- 
ring bunched  all  along  it  This  ^set  us 
to  Investigating  ours  again,  but  the 
first  two  nets  were  a  disappointment 
When  we  reached  the  third  on  the 
string— each  net  being  about  twenty 
yards  along  by  ten  deep— we  found  It 
come  up  to  us  shining  through  the 
water.  Just  then,  I  think,  John's  two 
brothers  appeared  with  their  curragh— 
a  welcome  sight  for  they  had  been  up 
to  the  house  and  brought  us  down  food 
and  a  coat  for  me— and  they  had  word 
of  fish  somewhere  else.  So  we  de- 
tached two  of  the  nets,  leaving  those 
which  the  fish  had  taken,  and  shot  half 
our  line  on  the  new  ground.  Fish  took 
the  mesh  Immediately,  and  we  settled 
down  contentedly  to  feed,  thinking  we 
might  after  all  get  our  share  of  luck. 

Meantime  hours  were  slipping  by, 
and  stars  shifting  their  places  over  us. 
I  had  been  cold— though  food  warmed 
me— and  was  not  a  little  wet  from 
hauling  without  oil-skins;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  enjoyed  any  form  of 
fishing  more.  Still,  deceptions  awaited 
us.  We  backed  up  our  net  again,  and 
instead  of  finding  more  herring,  found 
less.  Our  friend  the  skipper  came  up 
at  that  moment,  and  we  asked  after 
the  net  which  we  had  seen  so  fully 
weighted.  There  had  been  only  a  few 
in  it— thou^i  a  few  may  mean  four  or 
five  hundred.  It  was  evident  enough 
now  that  part  of  the  herring  were 
smaller  In  size,  and  these  were  going 
through  the  meshes— which  In  Down- 
lngs are  made  wide,  for  the  large  class 
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of  fish.  And  by  this  time  no  one  was 
getting  many;  boats  began  to  drop 
away  homewards;  only  John's  indomi- 
table younger  brother  still  pulled  vehe- 
mently from  one  shot  to  anotlier,  say- 
ing that  if  they  thrashed  away  till 
morning  they  might  happen  on  a  lump 
of  them.  We,  less  sanguine,  decided 
for  bed,  and  hauled,  first  the  nets  to 
which  we  were  riding,  then  the  other 
on  which  our  hopes  had  been  pinned. 
Fish  came  in  now  by  scores,  and  the 
heap  between  John  and  me  was  bigger 
than  I  had  ever  seen;  I  was  learning 
fast  the  quick  turn  of  the  wrist  which 
is  needed  to  disentangle  the  gills. 
Finally,  the  net  with  the  biggest  of 
our  shots  was  reached,  and  we  hauled 
it  in  bodily,  as  is  done  when  fish  are 
thick— piling  silver  scales  and  dark 
meshes  all  in  a  confused  bundle  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat 

We  pulled  in  then  for  the  quay,  still 
in  the  glimmering  darkness,  and.  the 
two  boys  in  the  curragh  came  to  give  a 
hand— for  the  work  was  now  too 
skilled  for  amateurs  to  dabble  in.  The 
net  was  cleared  of  the  fish,  then  made 
up,  with  the  rest  of  our  borrowings, 
in  bales  and  left  on  the  quay.  Then 
came  the  task  of  gathering  the  fish; 
three  baskets  they  filled,  with  good 
measure,  and  there  were  several  doz- 
ens over  for  an  odd  lot  to  bring  home. 
We  left  our  catch  in  a  box  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  skipper,  and  sold  in  with 
his  own;  and  then  we  cleared  the  way, 
for  the  Tory  boat  was  coming  ashore 
also.  She  was  about  twenty-four  feet 
long;  four  men  sat  in  her  rowing;  and 
as  they  sat  they  were  mid-leg  deep  in 
herrings.  The  whole  bottom  of  the 
craft  was  deep  with  them— one  mass  of 
tarnished  silver.  Seven  or  eight  cran 
was  the  estimate— say  five  or  six  thou- 
sand fish.  We  had  perhaps  as  many 
hundreds.  And  if  they  looked  big  in 
bulk,  the  weight  was  more  surprising. 
Before  we  went  home,  we  had  to  help 
our  own  boys  with  a  curragh  which 


they  had  loaded  and  beached— she  also 
fioored  with  herrings.  An  empty  cur- 
ragh can  be  carried  easily  by  one  man; 
it  gave  six  of  us  plenty  to  do  to  bring 
this  one  beyond  high- water  mark. 

That  was  the  end  of  my  fishing  ex- 
cept for  one  more  incident.  Next  day 
I  had— unwillingly  enough— to  leave, 
and  miss  the  sight  of  the  whole  fieet 
gathered  in  this  corner,  till  the  bay,  as 
they  said,  was  "fair  solid"  with  buoys 
and  boats;  and  when  I  returned  on  the 
second  evening  I  found  old  Tom  hirp- 
ling  up  to  the  cottage.  At  first  he 
would  only  chaff  me  about  having  run 
from  my  craft,  and  I  could  not  make 
out  his  errand  till  we  were  all  gathered 
in  the  kitchen.  Then  he  produced  a 
small  packet  It  contained  our  earn- 
ings—nineteen shillings  and  nlnepence 
for  the  three  baskets.  I  shall  always 
omit  the  fraction  and  insist  that  once 
in  my  life  I  earned  five  shillings  by 
honest  work— with  Just  a  pleasing  sus- 
picion of  piracy  about  it,  for  a  pleas- 
ure-boat is  not  meant  to  be  covered 
from  stem  to  stem  w.ith  herring  scales. 
However,  as  the  owner  said  when  I 
apologized,  "What  else  would  anybody 
do?" 

Herring  fishing  under  these  circum- 
stances is  an  agreeable  and  rather  idyl- 
lic pastime,  and  the  Tory  crew  who 
made  their  two  or  three  pounds  apiece 
that  night  got  the  money  easy.  But 
it  was  not  long  after  that  there  came 
an  evening  without  wind,  yet  with  a 
wild  sea  running,  which  hurled  itself 
against  the  cliffs  in  such  a  wash  of 
water  as  I  had  not  seen  all  the  sum- 
mer, though  I  saw  gales  more  than 
once.  The  fleet  was  all  out,  but  about 
ten  o'clock  that  night  our  fisherman 
came  home.  The  smack  had  lost  half 
her  nets— thirteen  of  them.  In  the 
crowd  of  boats,  they  had  been  berthed 
near  Horn  Head;  the  heavy  sea  set  up 
an  undertow  which  took  the  nets  in  on 
the  rocks,  and  they  got  sail  on  the 
boat  and  sweeps  out  trying  to  drag 
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clear;  bat  the  waves  were  running 
mast-high  on  the  cliff,  and  every  min- 
ute they  were  in  danger  of  being 
washed  in.  So  they  cast  away  what 
they  could  not  save.  Next  morning 
the  gale  came  on,  which  the  heavy 
sea  had  heralded*  but  the  smack  was 
out  looking  for  her  nets,  with  a  cur- 
ragh  on  board  of  her  to  go  out,  if  nec- 
essary, and  free  them  from  the  rock. 
And  the  mother  of  the  flsherboy  was 
going  about  the  house  with  heavy  cir> 
cles  round  her  eyes.  The  nets  were 
not  found  then,  but  next  day  word 
came  that  they  were  seen  adrift,  and 
the  crew  went  out  in  a  skiff  and 
fetched  them  safely,  for  there  was  a 
lull  that  morning.  Another  boat  went 
out,  one  from  the  westward  islands, 
anxious  to  get  home.  That  afternoon, 
when  the  gale  had  risen  again,  I  saw 
her  appearing,  a  small  brown  speck  on 
the  waste  of  raging  water.  The  breeze 
had  caught  her  in  Tory  Sound  and  she 
had  turned.  Now  she  was  set  to  it  to 
beat  up;  and  the  men  of  the  house  and 
I  watched  her.  Once,  for  a  moment  in 
the  hour's  fight,  when  she  had  stood 
over  right  to  the  cliffs  opposite,  and 
put  her  helm  down  to  come  about, 
something  went  wrong,  she  drifted 
backwards,  and  the  fishers  leapt  to 
their  feet,  thinking  she  would  drive 
on  the  rocks.  But  in  an  instant  she 
came  away  and  made  the  port  safe  on 
that  tack.  An  hour,  half  an  hour  later, 
I  doubt  if  any  boat  of  her  size  could 
have  done  so.  None  were  out  on  that 
water  for  the  next  three  days. 

These  heavy  gales  from  the  west  and 
north-west  often  render  fishing  Impos- 

Tbe  OornhlU  Mwgniliw. 


sible  for  a  spelL  But  then  Horn  Head 
is  a  breakwater.  Worse  and  more 
dangerous  are  the  north-east  winds 
which  blow  straight  in  and  send  the 
whole  force  of  the  sea  driving  on  Port- 
na-blah.  John  told  me,  simply  enough, 
of  one  day  when  he  was  out  in  the 
smack,  fishing  close  inshore.  The 
long  line  of  net  was  shot,  and  it  was 
loaded  deep  with  fish;  there  was  hardly 
an  air  of  wind;  he  himself  had  just 
come  aboard  with  a  skiff,  after  shoot- 
ing and  lifting  a  short  net  shot  in  an- 
other part  of  the  bay.  Then  suddenly^ 
without  warning,  it  came  down  a  hur- 
ricane. The  boat  was  right  in  on  the 
lee  shore— so  close,  the  woman  of  the 
house  said,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
men  had  only  to  step  ashore— and  the 
tide  was  low  on  the  dangerous^  en- 
trance to  the  harb^.  They  had  to  run 
for  Downings,  and  moreover  to  get  to 
Downings  with  their  fish.  Nets  had  to 
be  hauled  up-wind— a  deadly  task  in 
such  weather;  but  once  they  were 
aboard,  as  John  said,  she  wasn't  long 
going  out  of  it,  nor  long  in  making 
Downings.  But  in  the  crossing  half 
the  herring  were  washed  overboard 
—she  got  in  with  only  ten  or  twelve 
cran  and  started  with  twenty  or 
twenty-five— and  from  the  shore  it 
seemed  as  if  she  must  be  swamped. 
For  from  the  shore  the  whole  struggle 
could  be  seen;  and,  while  the  crew 
wrought  for  dear  life  at  ropes  and 
tiller,  there,  on  top  of  the  hillock  before 
the  cottage,  up  in  the  full  lash  and 
fury  of  the  wind,  John's  father,  an  oW 
infirm  man,  was  upri^t  on  his  knees» 
saying  rosaries  for  them. 

Stephen  Owynn. 


IN  THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF  CAMOENS 


At  the  mouth  of.  the  wide  delta 
formed  by  the  Canton  river  the  Portu- 
guese town  of  Macao  marks  the  intro- 
duction of  European  commerce  to  far 


Cathay.  This  outpost  of  maritime 
Portugal  was  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  intended  to  cleave  a  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  an 
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unknown  region  veiled  in  the  ciouds  of 
fancy  and  regarded  as  a  virgin  source 
of  fabulous  wealth.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  foreign  colony  was  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  Chinese  law,  but  the 
astute  Portuguese  obtained  a  measure 
of  toleration  by  dislodging  a  band  of 
pirates  who  infested  those  island- 
studded  waters,  concealing  their  booty 
in  the  vast  caves  which  honeycombed 
the  splintered  cliffs  overshadowing  the 
intricate  channels.  Sheds  were  erected 
on  pretence  of  paying  tribute  to  China. 
A  mandarin  ostensibly  governed  Macao 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  a  wall 
built  across  the  narrow  isthmus  occu- 
pied by  the  new  settlements  prevented 
Europeans  from  entering  Chinese  cit- 
ies or  passing  their  own  Jealously 
watched  boundaries.  The  wave  of 
fresh  life  beating  on  the  shore  of  stag- 
nant China  wore  away  the  national 
prejudice;  the  mandarins  of  the  over- 
crowded empire  began  to  recognize 
the  advantages  of  foreign  comnierce, 
and  the  colonization  of  Macao  by  Por- 
tuguese merchants,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion from  the  Chinese  Government 

Crumbling  streets  of  white  houses 
gay  with  blue  porcelain  tiles,  and 
broad  sqi^ares  shaded  by  pink  olean- 
ders, and  feathery  pepper  trees  over- 
banging  marble  fountains,  recall  the 
palmy  days  of  medieval  Portugal,  the 
exotic  coloring  of  the  picture  being  em- 
phasized by  the  contrasting  character 
of  the  Chinese  background.  The  twin 
towers  of  a  ruined  cathedral  crown 
the  hill  sloping  to  the  exquisite  bay; 
fantastic  islets  lie  like  a  broken  string 
of  amethysts  on  an  azure  shield,  and 
the  mountain  peaks  bounding  the  pros- 
pect cut  sharply  into  the  shadowless 
atmosphere  which  interprets  the  harsh 
realism  of  Chinese  art  The  Praya, 
loveliest  of  marine  esplanades,  follows 
the  curving  coast  line,  a  lovely  scene 
when  bathed  in  the  radiance  of  a 
cloudless  sunset.     A  motley  population 


tlirongs  the  rickety  wharves,  Euro- 
pean, Chinese,  and  Malay.  Women 
in  lace  mantillas,  with  red  flowers  in 
their  black  hair,  wear  the  hereditary 
costume  retained  since  the  days  when 
the  galleons  and  caravels  of  the  great 
navigating  power  bore  their  enterpris- 
ing ancestors  to  these  Eastern  shores. 
The  commercial  importance  of  Macao 
is  still  considerable,  though  she  has  l>e- 
come  an  Oriental  Monaco,  preying  on 
the  ruling  passion  of  China  and  reap- 
ing a  rich  harvest  from  myriad  vic- 
tims. The  gaming-tables  in  Portu- 
guese hands  pay  for  all  the  municipal 
costs  of  Macao,  and  provide  a  large 
surplus  for  the  officials  of  the  gambling 
dei^s,  though  all  provisions  and  bev- 
erages are  supplied  gratis  to  the  play- 
ers. Fan-tan,  the  universal  game,  has 
the  merit  of  ensuring  fair  play,  the 
method  of  doubling  the  fourth  part  of 
the  stake,  and  the  rules  concerning  the 
distribution  of  chances,  being  simple 
and  straightforward.  The  Chinese  sit 
round  the  red  tables  on  the  ground- 
floor,  European  players  being  accom- 
modated in  an  open  balcony  overhead, 
their  stakes  and  winnings  conveyed  up 
and  down  in  baskets  slung  on  wires, 
like  the  receptacles  used  for  giving 
change  in  European  shops.  Obsequi- 
ous attendants  press  supplies  of  tea, 
lemonade,  sandwiches,  and^  fruit  upon 
the  visitors,  and  the  Chinese  players 
observe  an  unbroken  silence,  for  these 
inveterate  gamblers  are  far  too  eager 
for  speech,  though  no  trace  of  excite- 
ment stirs  their  stolid  countenances. 
Stakes  are  low,  but  tables  remain  full, 
for  crowds  come  in  when  shops  are 
shut  during  the  noonday  heat  to  permit 
of  the  siesta  enjoined  by  Lusitanian 
tradition. 

An  old-world  charm  lingers  round  the 
arched  halls  and  colonnades  of  the  great 
silk  factory,  for  the  famous  Portuguese 
industry  manifests  the  poetry  if  not 
the  dignity  of  labor.  Every  stage  of 
the  silk  process  may  be  studied,  from 
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the  worm  on  the  mulberry  leaf  to  rich 
brocades   or   fairy   fabrics  apparently 
spun  from  moonlight  and  mist.      Here 
we  may  imagine  ourselves  in  the  Lusi* 
tania  of  the  West    Dark-eyed   moth- 
ers rock  brown  babies  cradled  at  their 
feet:   sunburnt  children  with  tangled 
curls  wind  the  shining  skeins,  or  carry 
baskets   of   cocoons;    and    girls    with 
flower-decked  hair  croon  the  old  bal- 
lads of  their  race  as  they  ply  the  dart- 
ing shuttles.    Stately  women  with  red 
bandannas  twisted  round  their  glossy 
braids,  keep  order  in  the  noisy  throng, 
and    plunge    the    webs    of    white    or 
primrose  silk   into   boiling  cauldrons. 
Bagged  boys,  whose  energy  appears  re- 
stricted to   their  tongues,   lie  on  the 
brick  floor,  their  bare  feet  swinging  the 
cords  of  the  huge  fans  which  dry  the 
sodden  skeins,  the  frequent  cessation 
of  the  winnowing  process  meeting  with 
kicks  from  exasperated  foremen  emerg- 
ing from  clouds  of  steam,  or  with  tor- 
rents of  abuse  from  female  custodians. 
The  shadowy  yistas,  the  ancient  ma- 
chinery,  the  gleam   of  feathery  floss 
from  whirring  wheels,  the  glowing  col- 
ors of  silks  hanging  from  rafters  above 
the  dyeing  vats,  and  the  sumptuous  de- 
signs  growing  into   floral    beauty    on 
the   hand-looms,   combine   with  pictu- 
resque individuality  and  the  grace  of 
movement  inherent  in  Latin  blood  to 
produce  a  dramatic  scene  suggestive  of 
Carmen,      Life   in   the  sunny  square, 
where  the  Portuguese  inhabitants  sol- 
ace themselves  with  smoking,  sipping 
sherbets,  and  listening  to  an  effete  mil- 
itary band,  shows  that  Macao  is  Portu- 
gal with  a  difference.     The  unsympa- 
thetic atmosphere  of  China,  the  pig- 
tailed  contingent  of  contemptuous  Ce- 
lestials in  their  long  blue  robes,  and 
the  apathetic  sadness  which  invariably 
overshadows    a    far-away    settlement, 
convey  a  sense  of  depression  in  this 
Lusitanlan  town  planted  three  centu- 
ries ago  on  alien  shores.    Ave  Maria 
peals  from  the  tall  belfries  of  white- 


washed churches  furnished  with  co- 
lossal crucifixes  and  crudely  colored 
images  of  Mary  and  the  saints;  but  de- 
votion has  dwindled  in  this  uncon- 
genial environment,  and  the  flery  fer- 
vor of  •  olden  days,  when  the  Jesuits 
lighted  the  torch  of  faith  in  Eastern 
lands,  has  long  since  cooled. 

Spacious  houses  dot  the  green  hill- 
side, the  modest  mansions  of  Portu- 
guese officials.  The  white  villa  and 
ilex-shadowed  garden  of  Luis  de 
Camoens,  the  exiled  poet  of  medieval 
Portugal,  remaining  unchanged,  and 
affording  the  climax  of  interest  to  the 
European  traveller. 

A  scion  of  an  ancient  but  untitled 
family  connected  with  Don  Jaime's 
brilliant  and  cultured  court,  Luis  de 
Camoens  possessed  that  Foro  de  Fi- 
dalffo,  or  patent  of  gentle  birth  consti- 
tuting a  Lusitanlan  aristocrat,  rather 
than  the  title  which  in  medieval  Portu- 
gal, as  in  modem  England,  became 
cheapened  by  indiscriminate  bestowal. 
At  the  royal  palace  he  met  Caterina  de 
Atayde,  a  beautiful  mald-of-honor  to 
Catherine  of  Austria,  and  the  face  of 
the  world  was  changed;  for  the  lover, 
whose  passionate  heart  recognised  the 
court  lady  as  the  inspiration  of  his 
life.  She  became  the  poet's  Beatrice, 
whom  he  worshipped  with  ideal  devo- 
tion. The  joy  of  mutual  love  was 
darkened  by  continual  peril,  for  death 
was  the  frequent  penalty  of  wooing  a 
mald-of-honor  in  those  despotic  days. 
As  Caterina  leaned  from  her  lattice 
in  the  moonlight,  to  hear  the  serenade 
sung  in  the  black  shadow  of  a  tower- 
ing cypress,  the  tryst  was  discovered, 
and  banishment  to  the  wild  solitudes 
of  the  upper  Tagus  was  the  poet's  first 
taste  of  exile.  Sorrow  and  separation 
only  tuned  his  lute  to  sweeter  music, 
and  Caterlna's  powerful  family  pro- 
cured his  further  banishment  to  North- 
em  Africa,  where  **he  baptized  his 
sword  and  washed  his  spear"  in  con- 
stant warfare  with  savage  tribes,  va- 
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ried  by  brief  spells  of  lion-hunting  in 
the  Numidian  mountains.  At  length 
the  three  weary  years  dropped  Into 
their  grave  of  sand,  and  GamoSna 
returned  to  Portugal,  but,  haying 
wounded  a  palace  lackey  in  a  street 
brawl,  he  was  punished  by  a  third  ex- 
ile to  India.  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
aching  heart  he  complained  that  **sins 
only  worthy  of  three  days  in  Purgatory 
are  chastised  with  three  thousand  days 
of  vengeance,"  literally  nine  years  of 
cruel  expatriation.  Wearying  of  Goa, 
then  the  stately  capital  of  Portuguese 
India  in  the  zenith  of  her  splendor,  the 
spirit  of  adventure  lured  him  to  the 
Spice  Islands  of  the  tropic  seas,  which 
impressed  their  enchanting  loveliness 
on  mind  and  fancy.  A  raid  on  Cochin 
China,  to  aid  a  local  rajah  who  sought 
Portuguese  protection,  followed  the 
dreamy  cruise  among  the  palm  groves 
and  nutmeg  forests  of  the  fairy  archi- 
pelago, and  in  1556  Camoens  was  or- 
dered to  China,  where  Portuguese  vil- 
lainy had  provoked  reprisals,  Mendez 
Pinto  and  his  band  of  merchant  ad- 
venturers having  embroiled  their  Gov- 
ernment by  robbing  the  treasure  tombs 
of  seventeen  Chinese  kings. 

The  prosaic  duties  of  a  Portuguese 
commissary,  the  weariness  of  exile, 
the  pain  of  separation  from  all  he  held 
dear,  and  the  constant  fret  of  enforced 
idleness  were  ingredients  of  the  bitter 
cup  which  eventually  braced  and  con- 
centrated the  commanding  genius  of 
the  court  poet  The  noble  epic  of  the 
Lwiiads,  celebrating  the  Portuguese 
conquest  of  India,  was  already  begun, 
but  the  dismal  isolation  of  Macao  and 
the  absence  of  social  distractions  in  the 
actual  China,  which  proved  such  a 
melancholy  travesty  of  the  Cathay  of 
dreamland,  seem  to  have  matured  and 
perfected  the  poet's  powers.  The  im- 
mortal song  was  completed  in  the 
rugged  grotto  above  the  gray  rocks 
which  bound  the  secluded  garden  from 
whence  the  exile's  longing  eyes  gazed 


80  wearily  on  the  dividing  seas.  The 
music  of  the  waves  beating  upon  the 
crags  echoes  through  the  glorious  epic,, 
wherein  mythology  and  history,  love 
and  ambition,  hope  and  despair,  weave 
the  changing  harmonies  of  the  choral 
song  which  immortalized  the  poet  and 
bis  theme. 

Outside  the  dusky  grotto  the  bronze 
bust  of  Camoens  crowns  a  monolith 
wreathed  with  the  laurels  which  now 
make  an  evergreen  wall  round  the  his- 
toric spot  Every  side  of  the  gray- 
obelisk  bears  a  tribute  of  laudatory 
inscriptions  from  the  great  poets  of 
other  lands,  to  whom  this  dream- 
haunted  garden  of  Macao  is  holy 
ground. 

Distinguished    by    personal    beauty,, 
winning  charm,  and  dauntless  courage, 
Camoens   was  Swayed   by  the  ruling- 
passions  of  patriotism  and  love.     The 
reckless     improvidence    and    immoral 
lapses  of  a  headstrong  and  turbulent 
youth    marred    the    early    promise    of 
greatness,  but  the  winds  of  adversity 
scattered  the  leaves  and  enabled  the 
fruit  to  set,  though  the  fame  destined 
to  ring  across  the  world  came  too  late 
to  bring  any  personal  consolation.   Few 
of  the  poet's  own  contemporaries  be- 
lieved   that    '*the    idle    singer   of    an 
empty  day"  in  the  brilliant  court  of 
medieval    Portugal   would   afterwards* 
be    crowned    among    the    immortals,, 
though  the  passion  and  pathos  of  the 
LuHad9  at  once  aroused  the  attention  of 
literary  Europe.      Camoens  leaves  on 
record  that  his  dally  solace  as  he  sat  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  his  wave-washed 
grotto  was  the  ancient  psalm  of  exil$. 
By  the  Waters  of  BahyUm,     The  weep- 
ing willows  planted  on  the  edge  of  the^ 
little     promontory     carried     out     the 
mournful   symbolism   of  the   Hebrew 
chant  as  they  swayed  to  the  rhythmic 
murmur  of  wind  and  tide,  while  the 
banished  poet  wove  his  own  sad  story 
into  the  sacred  song.      The  melody  of 
the  Lusiads  was  made  in  heaviness  and 
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the  exile*8  harp  tuned  in  a  strange 
land,  but  the  lofty  strains  of  eternal 
music  rang  out  clear  and  true  from  his 
unconquered  souL 

After  long  years  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering GamoSns  was  recalled  to  Portu- 
gal, but  relentless  fate  still  pursued 
him.  Escaping  as  by  a  miracle  from 
shipwreck,  he  reached  land  on  a  float- 
ing spar,  choosing  to  save  his  literary 
woriL  at  the  cost  of  all  he  possessed. 
The  modest  competence  amassed  in 
Macao  was  lost,  and  he  was  utterly 
destitute.  He  spealcs  of  "woes  suc- 
ceeding woes,*'  but  the  cruellest  blow 
was  yet  to  fall.  The  long  and  perilous 
voyage,  delayed  by  shipwreck,  poverty, 
and  sickness,  was  nearly  over,  and 
brightening  hope  revived  in  the  exile's 
heart  as  he  drew  near  home,  but  when 
the  ship  touched  at  some  Mediterra- 
nean port  the  tidings  of  Caterina's 
death  awaited  him.  True  to  the  last, 
she  left  him  the  riband  from  her  hair, 
loosening  the  golden  tresses  with  her 
dying  hands,  and  praying  only  that 
her  faithful  lover  might  return  in  time 
to  close  the  longing  eyes  described 
in  one  of  his  exquisite  sonnets  as 
"the  sweetest  eyes  that  e'er  were 
seen." 

Plague  was  raging  at  Lisbon;  the 
Court  had  fled  to  the  summer  palace  of 
Almeiram,  and  no  place  was  found  for 
a  poor  poet,  though  even  the  Inquisi- 
tion dared  not  molest  the  author  of  the 
Liisiada,  A  faithful  Javanese  servant 
begged  for  his  master  during  the  night, 
for  they  both  depended  on  public  char- 
ity for  their  daily  bread.  "My  Javan 
asketh  of  me  only  two  groats  to  buy 
my  charcoal,  and  I  have  them  not  to 
give!"  writes  the  heartbroken  poet,  un- 
able even  to  ward  off  cold,  intensified 
by  years  of  tropical  heat,  with  the  tiny 
brazier  of  the  Portuguese  poor.  Tradi- 
tion tells  that  Camoens  himself  begged 
for  bread  on  the  Alcantara  bridge, 
generally  thronged  with  passengers,  so 
dire    were    the    straits   to   which    the 
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greatest  genius  of  Portugal  was  re- 
duced. A  Carmelite  friar  who  adminis- 
tered the  last  sacraments  to  the  poet, 
as  he  rapidly  sank  beneath  the  burden 
of  poverty,  neglect,  and  forgetfuiness, 
asserts  that  he  died  in  the  hospital 
without  even  a  sheet  to  cover  him,  for 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  could  seldom  afford  more  than 
bare  shelter  and  scanty  food  for  the 
multitude  of  homeless  and  destitute 
applicants.  Even  the  grave  of  Camoens 
is  now  unknown,  for  the  church 
wherein  he  was  buried  was  soon  after- 
wards destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
the  site  was  lost  The  tragic  story  of 
this  ruined  life  bears  eternal  witness 
to  the  ingratitude  of  the  nation  whose 
fame  was  immortalized  by  the  stately 
epic  of  the  Lusiads, 

Student  soldier,  traveller,  naturalist 
historian,  musician,  and  poet,— the 
prince  of  Portuguese  song  crowded  into 
one  brief  career  enough  of  stirring 
events  to  fill  centuries  of  ordinary  life. 
The  tumultuous  episodes  of  a  stormy 
youth  were  bitterly  atoned  for,  though 
the  undisciplined  character  gained 
strength  and  steadfastness  from  the 
furnace  of  sorrows  into  which  it  was 
plunged  to  harden  and  temper  the 
yielding  steel.  Caterina's  short  life  of 
thirty  yeara  was  not  spent  in  vain,  for 
the  golden  thread  of  an  ideal  and  chiv- 
alric  love  inextricably  woven  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  a  many-sided  tem- 
perament was  the  infrangible  cord 
which  upheld  the  poet  through  the  long 
yeare  of  adveraity,  those  "signing 
years"  to  which  •'the  poor,  tired,  wan- 
dering singer"  alludes  so  mournfully. 

The  deep  sadness  of  that  bitter  past 
seems  still  brooding  over  the  dim  gar- 
den  of  Macao,  where  the  thronging 
shadows  of  the  hoary  ilex-trees  shroud 
the  green  pleasaunce  in  perpetual 
gloom.  The  garish  sunshine  sparkling 
on  blue  sea  and  purple  mountain  fails 
to  penetrate  the  dense  black  canopy  of 
over-arching  boughs;  the  sombre  ave- 
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nue,  the  moBS-clad  grotto,  and  tbe 
whispering  willows  on  the  rocks  sug- 
gest vivid  impressions  of  the  hapless 
poet,  once  the  living  centre  of  the  un- 
altered landscape.  The  white  villa  of 
CamoSns,  still  a  Government  office,  re- 
tains no  memorial  of  the  illustrious  ex- 
ile beyond  a  battered  writing-table  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  and  the  garden 
which  he  loved  remains  more  closely 
associated  with  his  memory  than  the 
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house  where  he  spent  the  prosaic  hours 
of  uncongenial  toil.  The  green  boughs 
of  shining  laurel  now  growing  in  wild 
luxuriance  round  tbe  bronze  bust  and 
marble  column  present  the  only  new 
feature  in  the  consecrated  scene  of 
sorrow  and  song,  investing  it,  as 
though  in  bitter  irony,  with  memorial 
wreaths  of  the  fame  which  forgot  the 
living  but  crowned  the  dead  with  un- 
fading glory. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  BOARD  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


The  interminable  discussion  of  a  se- 
ries of  Education  Bills  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  a  practical  teacher  to  believe 
that  the  interior  of  a  public  elementary 
school  Is  yet  known  to  political  geogra- 
phers. With  astonishingly  few  excep- 
tions, the  speeches  and  debates  on  the 
subject  of  education  are  marked  by  a 
single  characteristic,  Ignorance  of  the 
facts  of  elementary  teaching.  The  ex- 
pert authorities  In  the  House,  such  as 
Dr.  Macnamara,  appear  to  have  lost 
their  way  and  fallen  into  the  pits  of 
diplomacy.  Dr.  Macnamara,  at  least, 
does  know  what  goes  on  in  the  four 
walls  of  a  school,  and  if  he  seldom  re- 
veals the  facts,  perhaps  his  reasons 
satisfy  him.  The  Labor  Party,  gen- 
erally so  well  informed  on  subjects  of 
the  kind,  appear  as  ignorant  as  the  or- 
dinary politician  of  the  real  issues,  and 
move  resolutions  in  favor  of  secular 
education  as  if  they  were  back  In  the 
eighteen-seventies. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  set  the  edu- 
cation muddle  straight.  As  Confucius 
says:  "When  not  In  office,  devise  not 
the  policy."  But  a  few  recollections  of 
a  dozen  or  so  years  spent  In  various 
Board  schools  as  an  assistant  teacher 
may  Interest  those  who  feel  that  the 
present  education  discussion  Is  remote 
from  the  practical  issues.  For  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  two  factors 


to  be  taken  into  account  are  the  child 
and  the  teacher.  It  is  these  two  who 
come  into  tbe  most  close  and  influen- 
tial relations,  namely,  personal  rela- 
tions; and  every  code,  syllabus,  and 
instruction  has  finally  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  child  throu^  the  teacher. 
To  a  practical  mind,  the  question  of 
education  resolves  itself  Into  a  series 
of  problems,  the  very  first  of  which  Is 
the  type  of  teacher  to  be  employed.  la 
the  popular  discussion  of  the  day,  we 
may  suppose  that  this  problem  will  be 
the  last  to  be  considered.  So  far,  at 
any  rate,  it  has  not  risen  above  the 
horizon. 

As  a  pupil  teacher  and  Queen's 
scholar  I  served  my  apprenticeship  to 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  was 
finally  let  loose  on  juvenile  humanity 
in  the  year  1894,  registered,  and  ap- 
proved as  trained  and  qualified  to  in- 
struct pupil  teachers.  I  got  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  School  Board  of 
one  of  the  large  manufacturing  cities 
of  the  North,  and  was  sent  oq^  morn- 
ing in  January  to  assist  in  one  of  the 
schools  of  the  Board. 

The  school  was  what  Is  known  as  a 
slum  school,  that  is,  it  was  down  in 
the  slums^  and  was  attended  by  slum 
children.  (Dear  boys,  I  afterwards 
came  to  love  them  above  all  others  D 
It  was  not  a  large  school,  the  boys' 
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d^artment  in  which  I  was  to  teach 
having  accommodation  for  no  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  head- 
master was  a  kindly  old  gentleman, 
who  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Board 
from  a  Church  School.  He  was  singu- 
larly incompetent  and  ignorant,  but 
very  lovable  when  one  got  to  know 
him.  After  prayers  and  a  hymn  sung 
by  the  school  in  unison,  I  was  put  into 
a  class-room  with  fifty  or  sixty  boys, 
ranging  in  age  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
years.  The  headmaster  introduced  me 
by  name  to  the  boys,  and  then  left  me 
to   my   own   devices. 

The  facts  to  realize  are  these.  As  a 
pupil  teacher  I  had  served  my  time  in 
a  little  village  school  in  the  South  of 
England,  under  almost  ideal  conditions 
of  work  and  friendly  relationships. 
There  I  had  known  all  the  chil- 
dren from  babyhood,  and  the  classes 
given  me  to  teach  were  small  and 
most  amenable  to  what  is  called  disci- 
pline. I  had  never  punished  children 
in  any  way,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  had  never  needed  to  do  more  than 
be  a  little  cross  in  order  to  distress 
them.  From  that  school  I  passed  to  a 
training  college,  where  two  happy 
years  were  spent  in  reading  for  exami- 
nations.    From  there  to  a  slum  school. 

The  first  lesson  on  the  time-table  was 
Biblical  Instruction;  and  if  I  remember 
rightly  was  the  life  of  Moses.  Con- 
ceive me,  therefore,  standing  before 
fifty  or  sixty  boys  (most  of  them  being 
newspaper  boys  and  street  urchins  in 
their  spare  time),  charged  with  the 
duty  of  impressing  their  immortal 
souls  with  the  moralities  of  Moses.  I 
did  know  something  of  Moses,  too;  for 
I  had  an  Archbishop's  Diploma  certify- 
ing my  excellence  in  Scriptural  knowl- 
edge. And,  moreover,  I  had  read  a 
good  deal  of  general  literature,  and 
fiattered  myself  I  could  tell  stories 
rather  vividly.  So  I  began  to  talk. 
One  thing  speedily  became  obvious.  If 
the  majority  of  the  boys  in  the  class 


were  ready  to  listen  to  a  new  teacher, 
there  was  a  considerable  minority  that 
had  no  such  intention.  Several  of  the 
bigger  lads,  in  fact,  began  making  ob- 
servations on  my  personal  appearance, 
on.  my  southern  accent,  on  the  inci- 
dents of  the  life  of  Moses,  and  on  gen- 
eral topics.  I  appealed  to  them  by  all 
the  things  educational  experts  and 
masters  of  educational  method  had 
taught  me  to  hold  dear,  by  enlisting 
their  sympathy,  by  arousing  their  in- 
terest, by  appealing  to  their  nobler  na- 
tures, by  urging  them  to  consider  the 
good  name  of  the  school,  the  class, 
their  mothers  and  fathers,  and  their 
descendants  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  I  was  really  eloquent 
All  in  vain. 

The  uproar  began  when  I  called  a 
boy,  who  was  a  ring-leader,  to  come  to 
me.  He  would  not  budge.  And  when 
I  insisted,  he  began  to  explain  that  he 
was  the  most  innocent  cherub  in  the 
class,  and  that  so-and-so  and  so-and-so 
(naming  other  boys)  were  the  prime 
culprits.  Perhaps  they  were,  for  I 
had  been  too  intent  upon  doing  justice 
ta  Moses  to  notice  very  minutely  the 
origins  of  the  disturbance;  but  all  the 
same,  the  interests  of  dogmatic  disci- 
pline demanded  that  a  teacher  should 
never  be  wrong.  So  I  continued  to 
insist  and  the  boy  continued  to  refuse. 
What  was  I  to  do?  For,  by  this  time, 
the  rest  of  the  class,  with  the  inborn 
love  of  a  row,  had  taken  sides.  Some 
urged  him  to  go  out  and  see  what  I 
would  do.  Others  urged  him  to  stay 
and  see  what  would  happen.  I  then 
made  a  move,  which  by  all  the  rules 
of  educational  theory  was  wrong.  I 
went  up  to  the  boy  and  took  him  by 
the  arm  to  lead  him  out.  He  resisted, 
and  I  began  to  apply  force.  He  strug- 
gled, and  I  had  to  apply  more  force. 
He  began  to  kick  and  to  shout,  and 
some  of  the  other  boys  Joined  in.  In  a 
few  moments  the  class-room  was  a 
pandemonium,  and  presented  a  scene 
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of  whirling  arms  and  legs  and  rain  of 
Bibles  blown  sideways  by  a  great 
wind.  The  din  was  that  of  a  battle 
charge  or  a  fishmarket  on  a  Saturday 
night 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  head-master 
came  in.  He  had  a  long  thick  cane 
in  his  hand,  and  his  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  silence.  *'What  is  all 
this  noise  about?'*  he  asked.  I  ex- 
plained as  well  as  I  could,  and  he 
talked  to  the  boys  and  finally  took  out 
one  or  two  of  them  to  give  them  a 
aermon.  They  came  back  from  the 
Bermon  blowing  on  their  hands.  The 
effect,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  how- 
ever, was  to  make  matters  worse;  for 
the  boys  were  now  doubly  angry  with 
me.  In  a  few  minutes  the  uproar  be- 
gan again,  and  once  more  the  head- 
master came  in. 

This  time  he  applied  himself  to  me. 
•*It  won't  do,"  he  said,  "to  let  these 
boys  master  you.  If  you  don't  get 
top-side  of  them  they  will  get  top-side 
of  you.  Send  out  for  a  good  thick 
cane,  and  lay  it  on  the  back  of  any 
boy  who  says  a  word."  He  sent  a 
boy  to  the  nearest  shop  for  a  cane  (to 
my  surprise  every  boy  in  the  class 
was  willing  to  go),  and  stayed  in  the 
class-room  with  me  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so.  By  this  time  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson  was  over,  and  a  lesson  in 
English  grammar  was  supposed  to  be- 
gin. Having  seen  it  started,  and  the 
boys  apparently  attentive  and  the  new 
cane  conspicuously  placed  on  the  desk, 
he  once  more  left  the  room  and  me  to 
my  single-handed  fate. 

It  is  over  a  dozen  years  ago  now,  and 
I  have  taught  in  schools  of  all  kinds, 
and  had  the  single  control  of  classes 
numbering  a  hundred  and  more.  My 
views  on  corporal  punishment  have 
been  formulated  in  the  hard  school  of 
experience;  and  knowing  all  I  know,  I 
would  have  it  abolished  entirely.  But 
on  that  morning  at  least  my  views 
were   as   yet   unformed.       Like   most 


teachers,  trained  as  I  had  been,  I  re- 
garded corporal  punishment  as  a  con- 
fession of  failure,  and  a  declension 
from  educational  methods.  But  in 
face  of  the  practical  difficulties  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  employ  it  I 
think  I  must  have  caned  more  than 
half  the  class  before  playtime.  The 
effect,  however,  was  as  unsatisfactory 
as  could  be.  Absolutely  no  work  was. 
done;  the  boys  were  in  open  revolt,  and 
only  physical  assault  and  battery 
availed  to  keep  the  class  quiet  and  in 
their  places  for  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time. 

At  play-time,  when  I  met  the  other 
teachers  to  compare  notes,  I  heard 
some  advice  which  astounded  me. 
Bvery  teacher,  it  seemed,  had  passed 
through  the  same  mill.  Several  of 
them  had  been  in  the  school  for  years, 
and  were  still  subject  to  outbreaks  of 
the  kind  I  had  experienced.  They 
gave  me  instructions  how  to  cane,  and 
whom  and  when  to  cane,  and  encour- 
aged me  to  stick  to  my  guns  and  come 
out  '*top-side."  Ibe  last  lesson  of  the 
morning  was  arithmetic,  which  was 
held  in  the  central  hall  along  with 
other  classes  and  under  the  head-mas- 
ter's supervision.  The  boys  were 
quieter,  but  their  work  was  shocking. 
They  refused  to  take  any  pains,  and 
I  had  to  report  several  of  them  to  the 
head-master.  He  methodically  caned 
every  boy  so  reported,  and  asked  for 
more.  At  twelve  o'clock,  when  school 
was  over,  I  had  to  walk  home  to  dinner 
alone  through  the  streets  of  the  slum. 
The  teachers  had  warned  me  that  the 
boys  mifi^t  be  waiting  for  me,  but  I 
had  scarcely  expected  to  be  met  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  school  by  a  crowd 
of  lads  with  stones  In  their  hands. 
Richly  as  somebody  or  something  (call 
it  the  system  if  you  like)  had  deserved 
the  fate,  I  felt  myself  a  victim,  and  an 
innocent  victim.  Why  had  I  been  sent 
to  such  a  school  with  all  my  inexperi- 
ence   thick    upon     me?    I    had    t>een 
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trained  as  a  teacher  not  as  a  drill-ser- 
geant.  Nobody  had  prepared  me  for 
what  I  had  met.  As  stone  after  stone 
came  near  to  hitting  me,  and  the 
crowd  of  hooting,  shouting  boys  fol- 
lowed me  down  the  street,  I  cursed  the 
day  schools  were  Invented,  the  whole 
profession  of  teaching,  and,  above  all, 
the  idiocy  of  a  Board  that  had  sent  me 
to  my  doom.  Incidentally  I  sympa- 
thized with  the  feelings  of  the  boys. 
We  were  both  victims. 

The  sequel  of  the  incidents  of  that 
morning  need  not  be  related;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  by  means  known  to  every 
experienced  teacher  I  finally  got  "top- 
side,''  and  only  then  began  to  be  able 
to  discover  the  true  causes  of  failure 
and  the  right  means  of  success. 

A  word  or  two  on  discipline  in  ele- 
mentary schools  in  general  may  be  in 
place  here.  Roughly  speaking,  there 
are  only  two  kinds  of  discipline,  the 
natural  and  the  martinet.  Natural 
discipline  depends  on  the  attrac- 
tiveness a  teacher  can  give  to  his 
subject  by  reason  of  his  personality. 
Martinet  discipline  depends  on  the  de- 
gree to  which  a  teacher  can  numb  the 
activities  of  his  pupils  by  uniform  or 
long-sustained  pliysical  postures,  and 
by  playing  on  the  emotions  of  fear  and 
greed.  Of  the  two  kinds,  the  natural 
is  obviously  the  more  difficult,  for  it 
demands  both  personality  and  art  I 
believe  that  the  most  commanding  per- 
sonality mi^t  go  into  an  elementary 
school  and  fail  tp  keep  discipline 
among  fifty  boys  unless  he  possessed 
also  the  art  of  teaching.  Napoleon,  I 
am  sure,  would  be  defeated  by  a  class 
of  boys  such  as  I  had.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  insignificant  personality  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  teaching  art 
mi^t  be  successful.  But  in  either 
case  a  certain  personal  magnetism  is 
indispensable.  The  successful  teacher 
of  this  type  must  have  about  him  some 
air  of  mystery,  reserve,  or  what  not 
It  need  not  be  charm,  but  it  must  be 


something  that  inspires  confidence  in 
him.  Only  to  an  obvious  superior  will 
boys  submit  willingly. 

Now  it  unfortunately  happens  that 
this  kind  of  personality  seldom  finds 
its  way  into  the  elementary  teaching 
profession,  or  finding  its  way  in  speed- 
ily endeavors  to  find  its  way  out  The 
result  is  that  the  second  method  of 
discipline— martinet  discipline— is  the 
one  generally  practised.  It  Is  disci- 
pline by  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
name  hypnotic  artifice.  Combined 
with  corporal  punishment  it  is  ex- 
tremely effective  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  children  quiet,  and  for  cram- 
ming them  for  examinations.  And 
since  these  two  results  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  authorities,  the  methods 
by  which  alone  they  can  be  obtained 
are  almost  universally  employed. 

I  will  describe  a  few  that  I  have 
seen.  In  one  school  over  which  reigned 
a  particularly  successful  head-master, 
since  raised  to  high,  honor  for  distin- 
guished services,  the  martinet  disci- 
pline was  carried  out  on  a  majestic 
scale.  From  the  moment  of  assem- 
bling in  lines  in  the  school-yard  to  dis- 
missal at  twelve  and  four  o'clock,  the 
physical  postures  of  the  child  had 
been  planned.  The  exact  number  of 
paces  apart  in  the  lines,  the  order  of 
procession  up  the  stairs,  the  exact  posi- 
tion in  the  desks,  the  exact  number  of 
movements  for  sitting  in  the  ri^^t 
position,  the  exact  movements  for 
the  passing  of  books  and  pens, 
the  exact  posture  for  writing,  the 
exact  position  of  the  head,  arms, 
legs  and  body,  the  exact  angle  of  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes,  all  these  things  had 
been  calculated  according  to  a  system, 
and  were  rigidly  enforced.  If  by 
chance  any  signs  of  slackness  ap- 
peared the  lesson  was  stopped,  and 
five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  were  given  to 
exercises  in  sitting  motionless,  or  in 
what  was  termed  eyelash  drill.  This 
consisted  in  making  the  children  obey 
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such  orders  as  the  following:  ''Heads 
up/*  "Byes  on  celling/'  "Byes  close/' 
"Eyes  open,"  "Byes  right."  "Byes  left," 
ad  nauseam.  After  some  minutes  of 
this  the  children  were  undoubtedly 
quiet  and  the  rest  of  the  lesson  pro- 
ceeded as  merrily  as  a  funeral  belL 
Any  divergence  from  the  uniformity 
was  Tisited  with  corporal  punishment 
1  have  seen  a  teacher,  stick  in  hand, 
running  up  and  down  the  lines  of  a 
class  and  striking  the  shoulders  of  any 
child  out  of  the  exact  position,  with 
the  head-master  watching  approvingly. 
In  the  same  school,  elaborate  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  possible  visitors. 
As  a  school  with  a  reputation  for  dis- 
cipline, it  was  often  chosen  by  the 
Board  as  a  model  school  to  exhibit  to 
visitors.  By  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
corporal  punishment  was  forbidden  to 
anybody  but  the  head-master,  and  he 
was  instructed  to  enter  in  an  official 
book  all  cases.  Had  such  a  rule  been 
kept  he  would  have  had  time  for  noth- 
ing else,  and  the  book  would  have  been 
filled  in  a  very  short  time.  Moreover, 
he  would  have  forfeited  the  respect  of 
the  Board.  In  practice,  therefore,  he 
seldom  punished,  and  still  more  seldom 
recorded  his  punishments.  He  had  no 
illusions,  and  used  to  tell  us:  "Any 
teacher  who  thinks  he  can  teach  with- 
out a  cane  is  a  fool;  but  any  teacher 
who  lets  a  visitor  see  a  cane  is  a  big- 
ger fool."  So  when  visitors  were  ex- 
pected or  were  sighted  word  was  sent 
round  the  school,  canes  were  put 
away,  and  all  was  smiles  and  peaceful- 
ness.  Afterwards  the  head-master 
came  round  to  punish  personally  any 
child  who  had  "disgraced"  the  school 
by  daring  to  speak  or  alter  his  position 
during  the  visitation.  One  lady-visi- 
tor went  away  enthusiastic,  and  re- 
ported that  the  miracle  of  the  whole 
thing  was  that  it  had  been  done  "all 
by  love."  The  phrase  was  repeated  for 
years  in  the  profession  with  a  variety 
of  intonations. 


Of  the  othec  means  to  martinet  dis- 
cipline, that  of  appealing  to  greed,  the 
most  notable  Instances  occur  (at  least 
occurred  until  recently)  In  the  evening 
schools.  There  was  an  almost  un- 
blushing appeal  to  the  purely  selfish 
instincts,  and  a  colossal  system  of  bri- 
bery. Quite  half  the  attendance  at 
an  evening  school  was  due  to  the  re- 
wards promised.  These  took  the  form 
of  trips  to  the  seaside  or  books  or  tea- 
parties.  So  many  attendances  with  so 
much  good  behavior  qualified  for  the 
reward,  and  in  some  instances  I  have 
known  boys  bribed  with  money.  In 
the  day-schools,  where  attendance  is 
compulsory,  the  rewards  for  attend- 
ance are  small;  but  systems  of  prizes 
and  little  rewards  of  extra  pla3rtime, 
special  banners  for  successful  classes, 
&c.,  are  common.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  them  except  that  they  are 
fatal  to  education.  They  do  secure 
discipline,  but  at  too  great  a  cost  in 
emotional  life. 

The  mention  of  evening  schools  re- 
minds me  of  my  first  experience  In 
one.  The  head-master  of  the  previous 
session  had  promised,  it  seems,  ^e 
usual  extravagant  rewards,  and  had 
failed  to  keep  his  prcHnise.  The  result 
was  that  when  the  new  teachers  ar- 
rived they  were  met  at  the  doors  by  a 
crowd  of  angry  boys  who  had  brought, 
as  we  found  afterwards,  stores  of  wet 
clay  In  their  pockets.  The  first  thing 
they  did  on  entering  the  school  was  to 
put  out  all  the  lights.  The  four  teach- 
ers were  then  left  in  the  dark  to  quell 
a  mutiny  of  a  hundred  or  so  of  hot>- 
bledehoys.  We  heard  desks  moving, 
chairs  thrown  about,  and  clay  whiz- 
zing about  the  room  and  about  our 
heads.  At  last  we  got  the  gas  in 
one  room  relit  and  two  of  us  were 
left  to  cope  with  about  fifty  boys  while 
the  other  two  teachers  went  In  search 
of  the  rest  We  locked  the  class-room 
door,  put  the  blackboard  against  the 
glass,  and  then  began  to  obtain  disci- 
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pline.  To  be  brief,  it  ended  in  a  free 
fight,  in  which  most  of  us  got  bruises 
of  one  sort  or  another.  After  haying 
helped  down  stairs  a  dozen  or  so  lads, 
we  secured  so  much  discipline  as  en- 
abled us  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing in  entertaining  the  boys  with  songs 
and  recitations.  The  other  teachers 
had  done  the  same  with  their  section 
of  boys,  and  henceforward,  with  occa- 
sional breaks,  the  school  progressed 
fairly  quietly.  Of  the  work  done  in  the 
evening  schools,  no  teachers  in  those 
days  could  speak  with  a  straight  face. 
Farce  was  the  mildest  name  applied 
to  it  Doubtless  It  is  better  now,  but 
the  attendance  is  less. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  her  late 
Majesty's  inspectors  called  down  the 
wrath  of  educational  experts  by  recom- 
mending that  only  the  three  R's  should 
be  taught  in  elementary  schools.  It 
was  a  bold  proposition  to  make  in  the 
face  of  the  pathetic  public  belief  in 
education.  The  blunt  assumption  that 
geese  could  not  be  made  into  swans 
and  had  much  better  be  made  into 
good  geese  naturally  aroused  a  storm 
of  opposition.  But  scores  of  thor- 
oughly practical  teachers  privately 
said  "Amen"  to  the  proposal;  and  it  is 
certain  that  scores  of  intelligent  pa- 
rents would,  if  they  dared,  say 
"Amen"  to  it  too.  For  what  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  time-table?  I 
am  confident  that  nine  out  of  ten  teach- 
ers will  support  me  when  I  say  that 
nine  out  of  ten  subjects  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools  are  so  superficially 
taught  as  to  be  practically  useless. 
Who  would  believe,  for  Instance,  that 
physical  drill  in  many  schools,  though 
by  law,  obligatory,  and  by  every  rea- 
soning necessary,  is  almost  entirely 
neglected,  so  much  so  that  I  remember 
In  one  school  physical  exercises  being 
taken  for  no  more  than  half  an  hour 
a  month?  In  such  case  the  public  is 
simply  deceived;  for  physical  Instruc- 
tion would  appear  on  the  syllabus  and 


physical  instruction  would  be  paraded 
on  the  platform  at  election  times;  but 
the  public  would  get  the  benefit  of  an 
illusion  and  the  children  no  benefit  at. 
all. 

But  what  could  a  head-master  do 
with  a  syllabus  of  twenty  and  more 
subjects,  each  to  be  got  into  every 
week  of  five  days  and  ten  attendances? 
Bxcellent  reasons,  no  doubt,  exist  for 
teaching  every  subject;  and  popular 
movements  in  favor  of  this  or  that  sub- 
ject get  themselves  interpreted  into  a 
syllabus  of  instruction  and  wedged 
into  a  school  time-table.  But  the  suffi- 
cient reason  against  many  excellent 
subjects  is  that  time  is  as  short  as 
these  subjects  are  long.  We  cannot 
teach  everything;  we  cannot  even 
teach  many  things;  we  can  at  the  very 
best  only  teach  a  few  things.  (I  re- 
frain from  examining  the  fallacy  of 
confusing  education  with  instruction,  a 
fallacy  which  underlies  every  proposal 
to  teach  any  subject  at  all.)  As  it  is, 
however,  a  good  case  is  made  out  for, 
let  us  say,  History;  so  History  goes  on 
to  the  time-table.  Then  somebody  sug- 
gests that  the  children  of  this  country 
are  deficient  in  grammar,  they  do  not 
speak  nicely,  and  cannot  write  a  letter; 
so  Grammar  and  Composition  go  on 
the  time-table.  Then  a  mathematical 
reformer  desires  to  see  the  metric  sys- 
tem adopted,  or  concrete  arithmetic 
taught,  or  the  principles  of  Euclid  in- 
culcated; and  the  Metric  System,  Con- 
crete Arithmetic  and  Mensuration  are 
labelled  as  proper  and  necessary  to  be 
taught.  Somebody  invented  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  notation  of  music,  and  every- 
body feels  that  music  and  singing  are 
quite  indispensable  in  education;  so  in- 
struction must  be  given  in  Tonic  Sol- 
fa  and  the  old  notation  as  well.  Busi- 
ness men  rise  in  arms  and  declare  that 
boys  cannot  count  nowadays;  so  elab- 
orate systems  of  Mental  Arithmetic 
are  devised  and  made  obligatory.  Art 
Is  dying  In  this  country,  and  the  only 
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means  of  restoring  It  is  to  teach  it  in 
the  schools;  so  Drawing,  Painting,  De- 
signing, &c.,  are  squeezed  into  the 
.time-table.  But  all  this  time  the  fin- 
gers of  the  children  are  being  sadly 
neglected.  Froebel  says  so,  Herbert 
says  so.  And  see  what  they  do  in 
Crermany,  America,  France,  Kam- 
schatka!  So  Hand  and  Eye  exercises 
in  paper-mounting  and  clay  modelling 
are  introduced.  Then  what  a  shock- 
ing thing  it  Is  that  our  children  should 
grow  up  ignorant  of  the  beauties  of 
literature,  especially  of  poetry.  Poor 
Matthew  Arnold  aroused  England  on 
the  subject.  He  must  turn  In  his 
grave  to  hear  the  sins  committed  in 
his  name.  Casablanca  and  Little  Jim! 
And  the  list  of  subjects  goes  on  in- 
creasing, and  the  time  for  teaching 
them  keeps  on,  like  Brer  Fox,  lying 
low  and  saying  nuffln'.  Will  the  list 
stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom?  I 
know  teachers  well  enough  to  know 
they  will  not  protest— very  loudly. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  purely  trade- 
union  effort  to  ameliorate  their  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Like  many  other 
trade-unionists  they  know  they  are 
turning  out  shoddy,  but  they  rightly 
object  tot  being  sweated  all  the  same. 
Unless,  therefore,  public  opinion  inter- 
venes to  stem  the  tide  of  new  subjects, 
and  even  to  clean  the  slate  of  many 
of  the  present  subjects,  the  work  in 
our  elementary  schools  must  continue 
to  be  superficial  and  useless.  The 
mere  idea  of  an  elementary  teacher  be- 
ing expert  at  twenty  or  thirty  subjects 
is  ludicrous.  We  are  not  all  heaven- 
endowed  geniuses  or  even  walking  en- 
cyclopaedias. The  effect  on  children's 
minds  of  this  debauch  of  subjects  Is 
written  In  the  chronicles  of  penny 
periodicals. 

A  word  as  to  the  sizes  of  the  classes. 
Thirty  children  is  the  number  officially 
recommended  for  a  single  teacher,  and 
probably  the  public  rests  content  that 
the  number  only  rarely  exceeds  thirty. 


But  I  have  seen  classes  managed  by  a 
single  teacher,  without  even  the  aid  of 
a  pupil  teacher,  number  a  hundred, 
and  even  more.  There  are  at  this  mo- 
ment plenty  of  men  and  women  teach- 
ers wrestling  with  the  titanic,  i.e..  Im- 
possible, task  of  educating  ninety  and 
a  hundred  children  at  once.  For  spe- 
cial lessons  (science,  if  you  please)  I 
have  had  myself  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  children.  Again,  the 
conclusions  are  simple.  No  education 
is  possible  under  such  conditions;  no 
discipline  of  the  personal  kind  is  pos- 
sible under  such  conditions.  All  that 
is  possible  is  instruction  and  martinet 
discipline. 

My  experience  of  inspectors  is  that 
the  Government  Inspectors  are,  as  a 
rule,  humane  and  intelligent  men,  and 
the  Board  Inspectors  the  reverse. 
The  public  did  not  realize,  I  think, 
when  they  acclaimed  the  abolition  of 
examinations  by  the  Government  that 
their  children  were  exchanging  Jero- 
boam for  Rehoboam.  Yet  so  It  came 
to  pass,  for  the  School  Boards,  fearing 
that  with  the  relaxation  of  the  exami- 
nation methods  there  would  be  a  re- 
laxation of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  Instituted  periodical  exami- 
nations of  a  far  more  severe  character. 
As  they  were  conducted  by  Board  In- 
spectors, who  held  the  power  of  the 
purse  over  each  Individual  teacher,  the 
results  to  the  children  were  shock- 
ing. It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  the  present  education  system  that 
the  teachers  of  a  school  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  dual  control,  to  the  financial 
control  of  the  local  authority,  and  the 
educational  control  of  the  Government. 
In  many  cases,  the  educational  advice 
of  the  latter  comes  Into  distinct  colli- 
sion with  the  former;  and  the  result  is 
that  the  teacher  Is  between  two  fires. 
If  he  obeys  the  Government  inspector 
as,  educationally  speaking,  he  gener- 
ally should,  he  offends  the  Board  in- 
spector.     And  the  penalty  for  such  an 
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offeuee  is  loss  of  increase  of  his  salary 
at  the  annual  revision.  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate when  I  say  that  the  hopes 
and  fears  clustering  round  this  annual 
increase  of  salary  meike  hundreds  of 
teachers  and  thousands  of  children 
wretched.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
he  obeys  the  Board  official  (who,  be  it 
remembered,  is  not  chosen  for  his  edu- 
cational ability,  but  for  his  power  of 
organization),  he  does  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  educational  conscience. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Board  in- 
spectors are  necessary  to  promotion; 
hence  their  approval  is  the  matter  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  teachers.  For 
as  the  system  of  large  factory  schools 
makes  the  number  of  head-masterships 
few,  and  the  number  of  assistants 
many,  and,  further,  as  head-masters 
inconveniently  fail  to  die  or  retire  ex- 
cept after  many  years,  the  applicants 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  va- 
cancies. In  my  own  town  there  mi^t 
be  in  a  year  three  or  four  vacancies  for 
headships;  and  for  these  vacancies 
there  would  be  a  hundred  or  so  quali- 
fied applicants.  1  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  choice;  and  the  fatal 
ease  of  adopting  the  political  device, 
namely,  that  of  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  Board  or  Ed- 
ucation Authority.  But  this  involves 
a  good  deal  of  backstairs  influence  and 
what  teachers  called  unprofessional 
conduct 

Some  teachers  made  no  disguise  of 
their  intentions.  Meaning  to  get  on, 
they  frankly  adopted  the  methods  nec- 
essary. They  sought  out  the  powerful 
individual  Board  Inspector,  or  political 
magnate,  and  unblushingly  importuned 
him  for  favors.  Canvassing  disquali- 
fies, technically,  and,  of  course,  such  a 
teacher  would  know  better  than  ask 
openly  for  promotion.  But  he  would 
find  out  the  favorite  church  or  society 
or  weakness  of  his  victim,  and  then 
play  upon  it  Perhaps  the  political 
magnate  thought  of  himself  as  an  edu- 


cational expert  then  our  teacher  would 
submit  his  difficulties  to  him  for  ad- 
vice. Or  he  was  an  enthusiastic  foot- 
ball patron,  and  then  the  method  of 
procedure  was  different.  In  any  case, 
by  reason  of  insistency,  by  constantly 
hearing  the  name,  or  by  constantiy  see- 
ing the  person,  the  man  in  power  came 
to  be  habituated  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  teacher.  And  when  the  next 
appointment  came  to  be  made,  as 
surely  as  one  asks  for  such  and  such  a 
soap,  or  for  so-and-so's  matches,  the 
magnate  suggested  the  name  that  had 
been  so  well  advertised. 

Now  the  point  is  that  such  a  teacher 
might  be,  probably  would  be,  the  worst 
and  not  the  best  of  his  class.  I  am  not 
supposing  that  many  other  teachers 
would  not  willingly  adopt  the  same 
means,  if  they  dared.  But  among  the 
hundred  or  so  qualified  applicants,  at 
least  a  few  would  be  too  honorable, 
too  considerate  of  their  profession,  to 
advertise  in  this  way;  and,  education- 
ally speaking,  they  would  probably  be 
better  teachers  for  it  at  least  in  their 
relations  with  children.  But  for  this 
they  would  pay  the  penalty  of  ob- 
scurity. I  confess  that  the  question  of 
promotion  is  difficult;  and  sometimes 
I  have  been  driven  out  of  pity  for  the 
authorities  to  suggest  that  the  teachers 
should  appoint  their  own  heads.  Of 
one  thing  1  am  certain,  that  they  would 
choose  more  wisely  than  the  authori- 
ties possibly  could.  For,  let  it  be  re-' 
peated,  the  practical  art  of  teaching  is 
a  "mystery"  in  the  mediaeval  sense;  it 
is  a  craft  known  only  to  craftsmen. 
And  nobody  can  Judge  so  well  as  the 
craftsman  who  is  and  who  is  not 
qualified  to  be  a  master  craftsman. 

The  policy  of  building  large  schools 
is  probably  due  to  the  causes  that  have 
established  the  factory  system  in  man- 
ufacture. Apparently  even  the  So- 
cialists of  the  day  are  in  favor  of  them, 
though  they  inveigh  against  the  fac- 
tory  system   in   trade.    All   the   argu- 
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luents  against  the  factory  system  in 
trade  are  applicable  to  the  factory 
system  in  education,  together  with 
many  more.  The  head-master  of  a 
school  of  four  or  live  hundred  children 
is  not  an  educator  or  even  a  teacher. 
He  is  simply  an/  organizer,  a  kind  of 
clerk  of  the  works.  His  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  children  are  small  and 
ineffectire.  He  must  deal  with  them 
in  companies  and  classes. 

The  altematiTes  of  small  schools  are, 
I  am  told,  too  expensive  to  be  thought 
of.  Then  let  us  not  pretend  that  edu- 
cation is  possible,  but  frankly  say  that 
the  modem  schools  are  bad.  So  many 
people  are  willing  to  admit  that  this 
part  of  the  system  is  radically  wrong, 
and  that  part  of  ^e  system  is  radically 
wrong;  and  yet  to  object  loudly  if  one 
says  that  the  education  given  is  bad. 
The  tree,  they  admit,  is  thorn,  but  the 
fruit  is  grape.  Surely  this  is  not  so. 
If  almost  every  detail  of  the  system 
is  bad,  the  outcome  is  bad  too.  It  will 
be  a  great  step  towards  reform  when 
we  admit  it. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Scriptural  instruction  from  a 
practical  standpoint  Properly  speak- 
ing, I  have  never  seen  any  Scriptural 
instruction  that  was  different  from  or- 
dinary instruction.  The  Scripture  syl- 
labus was  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
geography  syllabus.  There  were  so 
many  statements  to  be  taught,  so  many 
Ivords  to  be  explained,  so  many  verses 
to  be  learned.  That  was  all.  And 
very  dull  and  difficult  work  I  found  it 
My  last  experience  was  with  a  class 
of  boys,  aged  between  six  and  seven, 
and  numbering  fifty  or  sixty.  The 
syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  first 
two  months  of  the  school  year  was 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  first  three 
Commandments,  with  examples  of  their 
breach.  I  put  it  to  any  rational  being 
whether  he  could  explain  to  boys  of 
that  age  the  theological  niceties  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  first  three  Com- 


mandments. The  vocabulary  alone 
might  have  been  Sanscrit  in  some  re- 
spects, so  unintelligible  was  It  to  the 
boys.  Had  there  been  no  examination 
at  the  end  of  it  all  one  might  have 
done  one's  best  to  open  the  minds  of 
the  children  to  something  like  religious 
feeling.  But  what  was  expected  as 
the  result  of  the  Instruction  was  not  a 
dawning  spiritual  faculty  but  the  repe- 
tition of  the  Commandments,  and  a 
dictionary  acquaintance  with  the 
meanings  of  the  words.  For  all  the 
religion  in  it  the  lesson  might  have 
been  history.  If  that  is  what  the  pres- 
ent educational  dispute  turns  on,  then 
the  present  dispute  is  much  ado  about 
next  to  nothing.  Of  religious  teaching. 
I  repeat  I  have  seen  none  in  any 
Board  school,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that  in  any  elementary  school  at  all. 

But  what  is  your  remedy?  it  may 
be  asked.  I  have  no  immediate  rem- 
edy. It  is  not  my  business  to  have 
remedies,  at  least  from  the  popular 
standpoint  I  have  already  said  that 
the  two  vital  factors  of  education  are 
the  teacher  and  the  child.  To  my  mind 
all  discussions  that  do  not  realize  this 
are  beside  the  mark.  So  far  as  the 
child  is  concerned  the  teacher  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  State.  He  cannot 
control  the  sources  of  supply;  he  must 
simply  accept  what  the  State  puts  into 
his  hands.  But  once  there,  it  is  the 
bushiess  of  the  teacher  to  say  not 
what  shall  be  done  to  the  child  but 
how  it  shall  be  done.  As  a  teacher. 
I  admit  the  right  and  obligation  of  the 
State  to  define  the  objects  and  even 
the  subjects  of  education;  but  I  deny 
entirely  the  right  or  capacity  of  the 
State  to  define  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion. That  is  an  art  and  the  collec- 
tive control  of  methods  of  art  is  fatal. 
At  the  same  time,  I  see  also  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  State  in  this  respect  So 
many  teachers  are  below  even  the  av- 
erage intelligence  of  a  State  official. 
Hence  some  direction  and  control  seem 
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to  be  necessary.  Yet,  In  so  far  as 
they  are  exercised,  the  teacher 
degenerates. 

Here  we  get  Into  a  vicious  circle,  the 
traversing  of  which  makes  the  head 
giddy.  What  is  the  way  ont?  I  sug- 
gest that  the  only  way  out  now  and  at 
any  time  from  the  educational  muddle 
Is  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teacher. 
Only  by  infinitely  slow  degrees  can  we 
raise  the  standard  of  the  child.  By 
rapid  degrees  we  can  raise,  and  have 
raised,  the  standard  of  school  buildings 
and  such  material;  but  the  work  of 
raising  the  second  vital  factor  of  edu- 
cation, namely,  the  teacher,  has 
scarcely  begun.  And  the  method  of 
raising  that  standard  is  not  difficult 
As  Cromwell  raised  a  splendid  army 
by  the  simple  device  of  paying  high 
wages,  thereby  commanding  the  ser- 
vices of  the  efficient,  so  the  modem 
educational  system  could  command  su- 
perior teachers  simply  by  paying  ifor 
them.  Loudly  as  the  Union  of  Teach- 
ers has  complained  of  the  economic 
position  of  teachers,  the  general  pub- 
lic does  not  yet  realize  the  facts. 

As  a  concrete  instance,  I  may  cite 
my  own  case.  In  my  five  years'  ap- 
prenticeship as  candidate  and  pupil- 
teacher  I  received  the  total  sum  of 
£30,  an  average  of  £6  a  year.  Out  of 
this  I  had  to  find  my  books.  My  two 
years  in  a  training  college  cost  me  an 
entrance  fee  of  £18,  my  clothes,  books, 
expenses,  and  keep  during  holidays.  At 
twenty-one,  therefore,  after  seven 
years  of  teaching  and  training,  my 
financial  account  with  the  nation  was 
this:  Received  £30;  spent,  considerably 
over  £100.  From  such  a  Spartan  train- 
ing one  would  naturally  expect  a  fairly 
large  salary.  I  received  in  my  first 
year  £80.  By  annual  increments  of 
£5.  promised  but  not  always  given,  I 
arrived,  after  seventeen  years  of  teach- 
ing, at  the  magnificent  annual  salary 
of  £120,  with  the  chances  of  a  hundred 
or  so  to  three  against  a  head-master- 


ship. Of  course  my  case  is  far  from 
being  singular.  In  the  next  class-room 
to  my  own  tau^^t  a  man  aged  nearly 
sixty.  He  had  been  a  head-master  in 
a  .country  school,  and  was  a  most 
conscientious  and  painstaking  teacher. 
His  salary  was  less  than  mine. 

People  to  whom  I  have  told  these 
facts  have  said,  **Surely,  the  case  must 
be  exceptional."  Yet  when  I  first  went 
to  the  city  where  I  have  taught  for 
twelve  years,  there  was  not  a  single 
assistant  teacher  who  was  receiving 
£120  a  year.  Things  have,  in  fact,  im- 
proved, but  my  own  case  is  still  ex- 
ceedingly common.  Others  have  said: 
"Oh,  but  teaching  is  such  a  noble  pro- 
fession that  teachers  ought  not  to  want 
high  salaries.  See  what  a  privilege 
it  is  to  mould  the  minds  of  the  young." 
To  this  the  obvious  reply  is  that  man 
cannot  live  by  teaching  alone.  Teach- 
ers are  like  other  people;  they  desire 
to  marry  and  to  set  up  a  home;  now 
and  then  also,  however  Incredible  it 
may  sound,  they  like  to  go  away  for 
holidays,  to  have  friends  and  pleas- 
ures; even,  most  extraordinarily,  to 
buy  books  and  to  see  the  world.  How 
much  of  this  can  be  done  on  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  a  year?  If 
the  ideal  teacher  were  a  recluse,  an  as- 
cetic, a  person  to  whom  all  knowledge 
and  experience  came  by  nature,  this 
sum  might  suffice.  But  the  very  oppo- 
site qualities  are  demanded.  Above 
all,  he  should  be  a\  traveller,  If  he  is 
to  know  the  world  he  teaches;  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  society  of  many  minds, 
if  he  is  to  have  insist t;  a  learner  from 
things  and  books  always,  If  he  is  to 
keep  his  fount  of  knowledge  fresh  and 
everflowing.  And  for  these  things 
money  is  necessary. 

The  result  of  the  present  scale  of 
salary  Is  obvious  enough.  The  most 
sympathetic  of  managers  whisper  in 
private  that  the  teachers  are  a  poor 
set  of  creatures,  more  in  need  of  edu- 
cation than  capable  of  giving  it.      We 
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are  a  poor  lot.  I  do  not  deny  It.  And 
so  long  as  parents  hesitate  between 
sending  a  lad  into  teaching  or  into 
drapery,  or  a  girl  into  teaching  or  do- 
mestic service,  the  elementary  teach- 
ing staff  will  remain  what  it  is,  poor, 
incompetent,  mean  and  dulL  I  am  told 
that  the  fool  of  the  family  is  now 
made  a  teacher.  I  can  well  believe  it. 
If,  like  Solomon,  I  had  a  thousand  chil- 
dren I  would  only  make  them  teachers 
who  were  fit  for  nothing  else.  And 
how  many  times  have  I  heard  teachers 
say  the  same!  Indeed,  of  the  hundreds 
of  elementary  assistant  teachers  I 
have  known,  I  have  never  known  a 
single  one  who  did  not  bitterly  regret 
having  been  a  teacher.  This,  of  course, 
applies  doubly  to  men.  Women 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  exchange  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  for  a  noble  pro- 
fession; but  men  must  remain.  Thus 
it  is  that  boy  pupil  teachers  are  so 
hard  to  obtain,  and  girl  pupil  teachers 
so  easy.  For  girls  it  is  a  hard  life, 
but,  with  luck,  a  comparatively  short 
one.  For  boys,  it  is  not  much  better 
than  penal  servitude  for  life. 

But  what  would  raising  the  standard 
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of  payment  do?  In  the  first  place,, 
it  would  considerably  reduce  the  bit- 
terness now  so  common  in  teachers* 
councils;  no  small  thing,  considering 
the  fact  that  that  bitterness  is  im- 
ported  into  the  schools.  Secondly,  it 
would  gradually  attract  to  the  profes- 
sion men  of  a  superior  type,  who  now 
find  scope  for  themselves  in  journal- 
ism, private  teaching,  law,  engineering, 
secretarial  work,  and  the  like.  The- 
leaven  of  even  a  little  culture  would 
serve  to  raise  the  average  teacher's  es- 
timate of  his  profession.  Thirdly,  the 
mere  granting  of  ^e  raised  wages 
would  be  an  earnest  of  the  State's  be- 
lief in  education,  and  in  the  nobility 
of  teaching;  a  belief  which,  so  far,  in 
practical  issue,  may  be  regarded  as 
little  more  than  a  pious  (pinion.  1  re^ 
peat  still  again,  that  the  problem  of 
education  is  the  problem  of  the 
teacher.  Of  all  Acts,  and  proposals 
for  Acts,  the  genuine  educationist  asks 
only  one  thing—does  it  make  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teacher?  If  yes,  it 
is  weU.  If  no,  then  let  the  country 
rave  as  it  will,  no  improvement  will 
come*  of  it 
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HOW   BLAIB  OF  BLAIB  CAME  BIDINQ 

NOBTH. 

They  called  It  Windy  Hill,  and 
rightly.  Stark  to  the  moor-top  winds 
it  stood,  a  sharp,  steep  hill,  pointed  like 
a  spear;  between  the  clumps  of 
heather  grew  patches  of  short  grass, 
which  a  few  lack-lustre  sheep  cropped 
diligently,  striving  somehow  to  keep 
wool  and  hide  together. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  stood  a 
house,  once  fortified  against  all  comers, 
but  now  half-ruined.  From  of  old  it 
had  been  named  Windy  Hall,  though  it 
was  sheltered  in  a  measure  from  the 


east  wind  and  the  north.  Two  people 
only  lived  here— Sir  Peter  Lynn  and 
his  daughter  Barbara— and  folk  in  the 
valley-lands  wondered  how  the  two 
kept  soul  and  body  together.  For  it 
was  known  that  not  all  their  pride  of 
race  had  brought  them  riches,  though 
adherence  to  the  Faith  had  long  since 
brought  them  extreme  poverty. 

They  found  life  hard,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  until  a  stranger  rode  that 
way.  It  was  near  to  the  gloaming  of 
a  winter's  afternoon,  and  the  sun  was 
dipping  red  behind  the  crest  of  Windy 
Hill.  Barbara  had  come  from  the  neg- 
lected garden— full  now  of  dry  and 
frosty  stems  of  last  summer's  weeds— 
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bad  stayed  for  a  moment  to  look  down 
the  valley,  shading  her  eyes  with  a 
brown  hand.  She  saw  a  horseman, 
spurring  a  hard-driven  mare  straight 
up  the  road  that  led  to  Windy  Hill. 

Women,  they  say,  can  scent  love  as 
swallows  scent  the  coming  summer. 
It  may  be  so;  at  any  rate,  Barbara  felt 
something  stirring  at  her  heart  that,  a 
moment  since,  had  not  been  there. 

She  watched  the  horseman  gallop  up 
the  steep.  She  saw  his  horse  falter  as 
it  neared  the  farmstead  gate— falter, 
and  stumble,  and  fall  prone. 

The  rider  Jumped  to  the  ground, 
deftly  lis^ting  on  his  feet,  and  stooped 
to  feel  the  mare's  body. 

"  *Twas  her  death,  or  mine,"  he  said, 
looking  up  into  Barbara's  face  with  a 
regard  that  was  at  once  sorrowful  on 
the  mare*s  behalf  and  anxious  on  his 
own. 

She  approved  the  man.  Because  she 
had  lived  in  solitude,  with  the  hills  and 
the  streams  for  tutors— these,  and  Sir 
Peter's  teaching  that  the  Faith  and  the 
Cause  were  life's  only  serious  issues- 
she  was  not  afraid  to  look  him  in  the 
face.  Gravely,  proudly,  with  a  curi- 
ous Innocence  and  fearlessness,  she 
measured  and  approved  him. 

''Has  the  Cause  sped?"  she  asked. 

Muddied,  haggard  with  long  riding 
and  long  anxiety,  the  stranger  might 
well  have  had  any  reason  for  escaping 
from  pursuit  He  might,  for  instance, 
have  done  murder,  or  have  held  up  a 
coach  on  some  neighboring  heath. 
Barbara  did  not  pause  to  make  sur- 
mises; she  knew  that  the  friends  mili- 
tant of  the  Cause  had  marched  far 
down  toward  London,  and  any  rider, 
spurring  with  dangfr  close  following 
the  hind-hoofs  of  his  mare,  must  be  a 
combatant  on  one  or  the  other  side. 
Instinctively,  seeing  the  fashion  of  this 
stranger,  hearing  his  voice,  she  knew 
that  he  was  on  the  side  of  loyalty,  and 
trusted  him  with  the  secret  that  Sir 
Peter    Lynn    was   well-affected— a   se- 


cret which,  told  to  disloyal  ears,  might 
well  have  cost  Sir  Peter  his  liberty,  if 
not  his  head. 

Her  trust  was  justified,  as  the  trust 
of  clean,  hill-bred  folk  is  wont  to  be. 

**I  am  from  Derby,"  he  answered 
simply,  **and  the  Prince " 

"Yes,  yes,  go  on!"  she  said  impetu- 
ously. She  was  shading  her  eyes  with 
one  hand,  as  if  to  see  more  clearly,  as 
she  looked  at  him,  whether  his  news 
were  good  or  evil, 

"How  shall  I  tell  it?"  he  faltered. 
"It  is  not  George's  men  that  have  bid- 
den him  retreat,  but  Jealousy." 

The  girl's  hand  closed  about  her 
eyes.  She  seemed  like  one  met  by 
sudden  news  of  death— death  of  some 
well-beloved-^and  the  gray,  winter's 
look  of  the  moor  behind  her  was  all  in 
keeping  with  the  silence  of  these  two. 
It  was  in  keeping,  moreover,  with  the 
silence  following  the  retreat  at  Derby, 
three  days  ago. 

"He  won  to  Derby— aiwl  retreated  r 
she  asked  pitifully. 

"No!"  for  the  first  time  the  stranger 
held  his  head  high,  and  turned  it  half 
about  as  if  listening  for  the  skirl 
of  Stuart  pipes,  the  swish  of  Stuart 
kilts.  "No!  The  Prince  did  not  re- 
treat—his Highlanders  did  not  retreat- 
it  was  the  cursed  leaders  of  the  clans 
who  had  their  Jealousies." 

"Ah  God!"  said  Barbara,  wistfully. 
She  was  looking  at  him  steadfastly, 
and  her  brave  eyes  were  dark  as  the 
hill-tops  when  the  rain-mists  lie  on 
them.  "There  was  Jealousy?  You  tell 
me  there  was  Jealousy?" 

The  man's  teeth  showed  like  a  woirs, 
though  at  usual  moments  he  was 
comely  and  well-bred.  "It  was  my 
Lord  Murray  again,"  he  said.  "Mur- 
ray has  been  stepfather  to  the  Rising 
since  its  start.  I  wish  he  had  died  in 
Scotland  and  had  been  buried  there, 
out  of  harm's  way." 

A  woman's  heart  is  a  deep  well  to 
fathom.    Out  of  her  grief  for   Prince 
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Charlie  and  the  Cause,  oat  of  her  sor- 
row for  this  sudden  news  of  retreat, 
when  victory  had  been  looked  for, 
there  grew  a  lightening  of  the  heart 
This  man,  with  the  dead  mare  beside 
him,  was  speaking  in  the  tongue  she 
had  learned  from  childhood.  He  was 
a  Stuart  lover,  through  and  through; 
and  Barbara— maiden  In  her  thoughts, 
as  in  her  heart,  until  this  afternoon- 
was  aware  that  she  might  come  to  har- 
bor love  one  day. 

She  glanced  no  longer  at  him,  but 
carried  herself  with  new  stralghtness 
and  new  pride.  Her  voice  was  cold, 
because  she  feared  that  she  mig^t  love 
him  altogether. 

"You  are  telling  me  much— but  you 
are  tarrying.  If  the  pursuit  is  hot, 
why  do  you  stand  here  on  the  open 
hill,  with  your  dead  mare  bearing  wit- 
ness even  if  you  hid  yourself  in 
haste?' 

Between  old  sorrow  for  the  retreat 
at  Derby,  new  gladness  that  he  had 
lived  to  see  this  girl— winsome  in  her 
patched  and  tattered  frock— the  horse- 
man had  forgotten  his  pursuers. 

'*I  led  them  astray  at  the  cross- 
roads," he  answered,  with  his  air  of 
downright,  curious  simplicity,  "but 
they  must  have  found  the  track  by 
now.  You  are  right.  It  is  time  we 
got  the  poor  mare  out  of  sight" 

"You  were  fond  of  her?"  said  Bar- 
bara,  marking  his  softened  tone  as  he 
spoke  of  the  horseflesh  that  had  carried 
him  to  Windy  Hill. 

"Fond?    I  loved  her." 

"Ah!  Men  seldom  do,  when  the 
horse  has  ceased  to  carry  burdens  for 
them." 

Again  he  glanced  at  her,  as  if  to  ask 
how  a  maid  so  slight  and  young  could 
know  men's  secrets.  He  did  not 
realize  that  long  poverty,  long  associa- 
tion with  an  ill-fated  cause,  long  talks 
0*  nl^t  with  her  father,  had  given  her 
a  woman's  insight  into  life. 

She  would  not  meet  his  glance,  for 


the  shame  of  her  half -grown  love  was 
on  her.  "We  have  but  the  one  man- 
servant about  the  place,"  she  said, 
coloring  slightly,  as  she  remembered 
that  the  Lynns  had  not  needed,  once 
on  a  day,  to  make  excuses  for  lack  of 
serving-men.  "My  father  is  kept  to  his 
bed— you  and  I  must  help  to  take  the 
mare  away." 

Barbara  Lynn  came  of  a  race  whose 
women  had  always  been  prone  to  ro- 
mance, yet  always  ready  when  the 
pinch  of  danger  came.  It  was  like 
her  that  she  should  know  her  heart's 
mate,  relying  altogether  on  romantic 
instinct;  it  was  like  her,  too,  that  she 
realized  the  need  to  hide  this  dead 
witness  out  of  sight. 

The  stranger  was  looking  far  down 
the  valley,  though  he  was  listening  to 
the  girl  and  wondering  anew  at 
her  ready  acceptance  of  peril  and 
adventure. 
"Look  yonder!"  he  cried  suddenly. 
Barbara  looked,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  sloping  ground— a  half-mile  away 
as  the  crow  flew,  though  thrice  as  far 
by  the  winding  track— she  saw  a  com* 
pany  of  six  come  riding  up.  The  last 
light  of  the  sun,  before  it  sets,  show» 
often  clearer  pictures  in  the  distance 
than  the  mid-day  glare,  and  she  could 
see  that  they  moved  wearily  up  the 
hill,  as  if  they  rode  on  Jaded  horses. 

"There's  no  time,"  she  said.  "Slowly 
as  they  ride,  'tis  but  a  mile  and  a  half 
away.  We  must  leave  the  mare  where 
she  lies." 

"No!"  he  snapped.  "They  would  be 
sure  that  1  was  here  In  hiding,  and  I'll 
take  my  own  life  with  me  up  the  moor,, 
rather  than  put  three  in  Jeopardy." 

"You  will  not,"«Bhe  answered,  meet- 
ing his  glance  firmly  now.  "Cannot 
you  trust  us?  Windy  Hill  has  hidden* 
good  Jacobites  before." 

He  glanced  down  the  moor  again, 
then  at  the  girl's  face,  resolute  and 
l)onnie.  It  was  not  hard  to  take  his- 
llfe  at  hazard  to  the  open   moors— it 
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was  a  usual  sort  of  peril  with  him— 
but  it  was  hard  indeed  to  leave  this 
girl  with  the  tattered  frock  and  the 
frank,  virginal  beauty. 

"It  is  madness/*  he  said.  "There's  a 
hiding-chamber  at  Windy  Hall— all 
good  Jacobites  know  as  much,  and  I 
sought  it  for  that  reason— but  they  will 
iind  the  dead  mare  at  the  gate  here." 

"And  I  shall  tell  them  how  she 
comes  there,"  put  in  the  other  Impet- 
uously. "Oh,  we  are  wasting  time! 
Do  you  think,  if  you  go  up  the  moor, 
it  will  not  go  evilly  with  us?  They  will 
see  the  token  at  the  gate,  and  we  shall 
suffer.     Come,  now,  and  follow  me." 

His  heart  was  in  it— not  in  the  wish 
to  hide,  but  in  the  wish  to  tarry  near 
this  girl.  Moreover,  he  looked  at  her 
again- the  quick,  soldier's  glance— and 
he  knew  that  she  had  some  well- 
framed  enterprise  in  hand.  He  had 
an  inkling  of  the  nature  of  her  strata- 
gem, moreover,  when  she  summoned 
the  man-servant  with  a  ringing  call. 
A  lean,  hard  fellow  answered  to  the 
summons— he  seemed  half-indoor  and 
half-outdoor  servant— and  stood  wait- 
ing her  commands. 

"This  gentleman  is  a  well-wisher  to 
the  Cause,  Donald,"  she  said  briefly. 
"He  has  killed  his  horse  in  riding  here, 
and  you  are  to  help  me  rescue  him 
from  those  who  follow." 

The  man's  air  changed  altogether. 
He  had  regarded  the  stranger  with  sus- 
picion at  the  first,  but  now  he  eyed 
him  with  respect 

"What  news  of  the  Rising,  sir?"  he 
asked,  with  hungry,  eager  wistfulness. 
"The  worst,"  snapped  the  other. 
"We  have  little  time,  Donald,"  went 
on  Barbara,  In  the  crisp,  assured  voice 
which  told  that  she  was  mistress  here. 
"Take  off  the  mare's  saddle,  and  hide 
it  away,  and  put  my  own  saddle  on  her 
back.  You  have  ten  minutes,  Donald- 
less  may  be— so  waste  no  time.  Now, 
sir,  if  you  will  follow  me,"  she  broke 
off,  turning  to  the  stranger. 


She  led  him  across  the  weed-grown 
courtyard,  and  up  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
across  many  passages  with  winding 
turns  in  them.  And,  though  Windy 
Hall  was  known  as  a  well-tried  refuge 
of  good  fugitives,  he  wondered  at  the 
girl's  business-like,  brisk  air- Just  as 
he  had  wondered  that  her  beauty,  clad 
in  homespun,  should  have  such  power 
to  chain  and  dazzle  him. 

They  went  up  a  second  stair,  and 
down  some  rough-hewn*  steps,  and  he 
found  himself  within  the  private 
chapel  of  Windy  Hall.  The  Lynns  had 
not  been  rich  enough  to  keep  the  old 
Hall  weather-tight;  but  their  chapel 
was  kept  reverently,  as  the  grave  of  a 
dead  kinsman  Is,  or  the  altar  of  a  liv- 
ing faith.  The  only  light— other  than 
the  dim,  gray  light  of  gloaming— came 
from  the  altar  candles.  The  fugitive, 
as  Barbara  opened  the  oak  door  lead- 
ing to  the  kittle  chancel  and  bade  him 
pass  through  in  haste— the  fugitive 
bowed  hurriedly  toward  the  altar,  and 
the  girl  paused  a  moment 

"You  are  of  both  faiths,  then?"  she 
said. 
"Of  both,"  he  answered. 
She  moved  quickly  to  the  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  touched 
it— lightly,  so  it  seemed— and  pressed 
back  the  secret  panel.    A  little  flight 
of  stairs  led  down  into  the  darkness. 
"There  is  so  little  time!"  she  said. 
"Go  down,  and,  when  you  reach  the 
floor  feel  at  your  right  hand  for  a  tin- 
der-box and  candles." 

He  halted  a  moment,  not  from  fear 
of  the  dark  that  seemed  to  lead  into 
some  bottomless  pit  but  to  give  Bar- 
bara A  steady,  grave  regard.  It  might 
be  long  before  he  saw  the  outer  light 
again;  he  wished  to  take  with  him  an 
abiding  picture  of  the  one  lass  made 
for  him. 

Barbara  waited  only  to  hear  him 
strike  flint  on  steel;  then,  knowing  that 
he  had  lig^t  at  any  rate,  to  help  him 
through  the  waiting  time,   she  closed 
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the  panel  and  went  out  throngh  the 
quiet  chapeL 

To  her  own  room  she  ran— the  room 
that  looked  unlike  a  lady's  bedchamber, 
so  bare  it  was  of  usual  niceties.  She 
doffed  her  tattered  froclL,  and  she 
donned  her  tattered  riding-habit  She 
ran  down  the  stair,  and  in  the  hall, 
where  rats  had  left  clear  teeth-marks 
on  the  wainscoting,  she  found  her 
ridlng-whlp. 

She  crossed  the  courtyard,  and  found 
Donald  standing  beside  the  dead  mare 
like  a  lean  and  graven  statue  of  grief. 
But  the  man's  saddle  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  and  Instead  her  own  worn 
side-saddle  lay  on  the  mare's  back. 
Donald  had  always  been  one  to 
act  before  he  gave  his  feeling^ 
room. 

*"Tis  up  and  down,  and  down  and 
up,  mistress,*'  said  old  Donald;  '*but 
Where's  the  use  of  living  Tf  Charlie's 
lost  the  fli^t?" 

"The  Prince  will  live  to  fight  again, 
Donald.      Ah,  be  sure  of  that!'* 

"Dell  kens,  mistress.  For  my  part, 
I  fancy  they  needed,  old  Sir  Peter  and 
old  Doland  wi'  them.  We'd  no  have 
heard  o'  retreat,  old  Donald  and  Sir 
Peter." 

Barbara  wondered  that  the  pursuers 
were  not  here  already;  but  presently, 
when  she  saw  them  breast  the  last, 
steep  slope,  she  understood  why  they 
had  tarried.  Their  horses  were  knee^ 
high  In  slime— green,  sticky  slime— and 
it  was  plain  that,  on  their  way  up  the 
moor's  face,  they  had  mistaken  a  fair- 
seeming  stretch  of  grass  for  solid 
ground.      She  laughed  disdainfully. 

"George's  men  would  never  under- 
stand a  moor,  Donald,"  she  said. 
"How  scant  of  art  these  Hanoverians 
are!" 

The  six  horsemen  topped  the  slope. 
They  drew  rein  on  seeing  the  dead 
mare,  the  girl  in  her  riding-habit,  the 
lean  and  grizzled  serving-man.  At  the 
moment  there  was  murder  in  old  Don- 


ald's heart,   and  the  impulse  showed 
clearly  on  his  shaven  face. 

Barbara  waited,  her  riding- whip  in 
one  hand,  the  other  hand  upon  her  hip. 
The  captain  of  the  troop  dismounted, 
and  saluted  her  as  he  drew  near.  Big 
and  bluff,  he  yet  had  the  bearing  of  a 
gentleman;  and,  like  his  troopers,  he 
wore  the  Usurper's  uniform. 

"By  your  leave,  madam,"  he  said, 
daunted  a  little  by  her  beauty  and  her 
upright  front,  "by  your  leave,  we  are 
seeking  Mr.  Blair  of  Blair." 

It  was  well  that  Barbara  had  learned 
to  hide  emotion.  The  stranger  who 
had  claimed  her  hospitality,  then,  was 
Blair  of  Blair;  a  name  second  only, 
for  charm,  for  high,  romantic  daring, 
to  that  of  the  Prince  himself— a  name 
loved  and  honored  wherever  Jacobites 
assembled  to  talk  of  past  deeds  or  to 
plan  future  enterprises. 

She  remembered  that  steady  glance 
the  fugitive  had  given  her,  as  they 
stood  together  In  the  dimly-lighted 
chancel.  She  recalled  the  strange  sym- 
pathy that  had  held  between  them  at 
their  first  meeting.  And  he  was  Blair 
of  Blair!  In  face  of  danger  the  girl 
felt  a  sudden  gaiety,  she  si^arce  knew 
why;  but  knowledge  of  the  stranger's 
name  seemed  to  give  her  new  strength, 
of  wit  and  courage,  as  if  she  were  mis- 
tress of  this  game  of  hide-and-seek. 

"Indeed!"  she  answered,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence.  "It  is  interesting,  doubt- 
less, but  Mr.  Blair  is  unknown  to  our 
family.  Why  should  you  seek  him 
herer' 

The  captain  looked  hard  at  her.  She 
was  so  unconcerned;  her  smile  was  so 
careless  and  full  of  quiet  contempt; 
she  stood  there,  In  her  well-worn  rid- 
ing-habit, tapping  one  boot  with  her 
whip  and  carrying  herself  as  if  she 
were  a  queen  who  shunned  publicity 
and  stood  there  in  disguise. 

"We  know  that  he  took  this  road." 
he  said  doggedly.  "We  gained  so  much 
information  on  the  way.     He  was  rid- 
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iDg  like  one  possessed,  tbey  told  us, 
and  it  was  a  roan  mare  that  carried 
him." 

He  pointed  to  the  dead  mare,  as  if  to 
end  discussion;  but  Barbara  lau^^ed, 
and  the  captain,  who  was  not  a  fanci- 
ful man  at  usual  times,  thought  that 
he  was  listening  to  music  more  fairy- 
like than  human. 

'*Is  .there  only  one  roan  mare  in 
Yorkshire,  then?"  she  asked.  '*It  is  a 
usual  color,  I  should  have  said.  Did 
they  tell  you,  by  the  way,  if  Mr.  Blair 
rode  side-saddle?" 

The  other  glanced  at  the  mare  again, 
and  noted  for  the  first  time  that  she 
carried  a  lady's  saddle.  He  was  puz- 
zled, for  his  information  as  to  Blair's 
wild  galloping  was  sure,  and  It  was 
plain  that  he  had  not  ridden  at  such 
a  pace,  and  over  such  rough  ground, 
with  a  lady's  saddle  under  him. 

"The  mare  is  yours,  you  would  have 
me  believe?"  he  muttered. 

She  turned  to  Donald.  ''Explain  it 
for  me,  Donald,"  she  said.  "1  am 
weary  of  answering  foolish  questions 
to  strangers  whom  1  do  not  know." 

Donald's  face  was  grave  as  if,  far 
off  among  his  own  Scottish  hills,  he 
were  discoursing  on  theology.  "There's 
little  to  tell,"  he  said.  "The  mistress 
went  riding  up  the  moor,  and  rode  too 
fast,  and  the  mare  dropped  at  the  gate 
here.  She  called  to  me— it  was  a  wee 
while  before  you  came— and  I  ran  out 
and  found  her  standing  as  you  see  her 
now." 

Distrustful,  yet  willing  to  give  credit 
to  so  fair  a  face  as  Barbara's,  the  cap- 
tain sat  his  horse  with  obvious 
restlessness. 

"I  am  loth  to  doubt  your  word, 
madam,"  he  said  at  last,  "but  Mr. 
Blair  is  a  prize  I  shall  not  let  slip 
through  my  fingers  easily.  May  I  ask 
if  it  is  your  custom  to  ride  your  horses 
to  the  death?" 

She  drew  herself  to  the  top  of  her 
slim   and   comely   height      "Sir,    you 


have  asked  questions  enough  for  the 
one  day.  I  am  a  Lynn,  and  the  Lynns 
of  Windy  Hall  are  wont  to  ride  their 
horses  as  they  pleasa  Perhaps  you 
will  say  good-day,  and  ride  forward 
on  your  quest,  for  my  father  lies  ill 
abed  and  cannot  entertain  you." 

Her  assurance  might  well  have  won 
the  day;  but  old  Donald  chose  the  mo- 
ment, foolishly  enough,  for  self-indul- 
gence. He  had  been  grave  and  rev- 
erend heretofore;  but  now,  as  he  lis- 
tened to  his  mistress,  a  slow  and  subtle 
smile  spread  over  his  lean  face.  It 
was  meat  and  drink  to  Donald  to  see 
the  enemy  outwitted. 

The  captain  caught  the  smile;  his 
suspicion,  which  was  being  lulled  to 
sleep,  awoke  again. 

"Madam,  we  must  search  the  house," 
he  said  brusquely,  dismounting  from 
his  horse. 

She  stood  aside— drawing  her  riding- 
skirt  away  with  evident  desire  that  it 
should  not  be  sullied  by  contact  with 
him— and  bowed  with  the  same  quiet 
mockery  which  angered,  yet  enticed 
him. 

"As  you  will,  sir.  It  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  search  the 
houses  of  poor  gentlefolk.  It  is  to 
see  the  poverty  of  everything  within 
doors  that  you  come,  I  think;  for  cer- 
tainly you'll  find  little  else  at  Windy 
HalL" 

She  pointed  with  her  whip  across 
the  courtyard,  but  made  no  sign  that 
she  proposed  to  go  with  him. 

"I  had  rather  enter  as  a  guest,"  he 
said,  with  something  of  shame  and 
much  of  indecision.  "Will  you  not 
lead  the  way?" 

"No,  sir!"  Barbara's  voice  was  keen 
as  the  twang  of  a  bowstring  when  you 
pluck  it.  "I  am  not  your  hostess.  In- 
deed, if  what  you  think  proves  true, 
I  may  be  soon  your  prisoner." 

Captain  Hurst  had  the  grace  to  check 
his  tongue,  though  it  was  plain  that 
he  was  holding  troopers'-language  In 
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with  hardship.  He  bade  his  men  sur- 
round the  house,  then  crossed  to  the 
main  door  and  entered. 

"Dlnna  fret,  lassie/'  muttered  old 
Donald,  lapsing  into  unwonted  tender- 
ness. "They'll  search  around  and 
about,  but  they'll  rin  awa'  as  empty  as 
they  cama  Ye've  hid  him  in  a  place 
we  ken?" 

"Yes,  Donald." 

The  girl  moved  restlessly  away.  Her 
knowledge  that  the  fugitive  was  Blair 
of  Blair,  the  unadmitted  knowledge 
that  he  had  leaped  the  barrier  reared 
by  all  true  maids  against  surprlsal,  had 
made  her  doubt  even  the  security  of 
Blair's  hiding-place,  preserved  so  long 
and  faithfully.  8he  was  hi  no  mood  to 
lieed  old  Donald;  she  was  in  no  mood 
to  go  Indoors  and  see  this  rebel- 
stranger  stalking  through  a  house 
whose  every  nook  and  cranny  had  tales 
td  tell  of  ancient  faith  and  loyalty. 

Yet  suddenly  she  remembered  her  fa- 
ther lying  ill  abed  in  the  gaunt  upstairs 
room,  where  the  wind  piped  and  whis- 
tled through  casements  unrepaired. 
The  captain  would  find  the  sick-cham- 
ber, would  enter,  would  startle  the 
sick  man.     She  must  go  indoors. 

"Look  to  .these  troopers,  Donald," 
she  said,  ironical  and  gay  on  the  sur- 
face of  her  fears.  "They  are  sitting 
quietly  in  their  saddles,  round  about 
old  Windy  Hall,  but  I  never  trust  the 
Usurper's  soldiers  near  any  poultry- 
run— and  we  have  so  little  in  our 
larder,  Donald." 

The  old  man  smiled,  with  grimness 
and  deliberation.  He  came,  like  the 
Lynns,  of  a  race  that  had  courage  to 
Jest  quietly  in  the  face  of  danger. 

CHAPTEai  IL 

HOW   SIB  PBTBB  LYNN   DBANK   BIS 
LAST  TOAST. 

Barbara  went  indoors,  and  found  her 
dread  confirmed;  for,  after  searching 
vainly    below-stairs   for  the   intruder, 


she  ran  to  the  upper  story  and  heard 
the  fret  of  voices  from  her  father's 
bedchamber. 

It  was  for  the  best,  as  it  chanced. 
The  burly  captain  was  standing  by  Sir 
Peter's  bed,  putting  question  after 
question  to  him,  and,  because  Sir  Peter, 
in  all  good  faith,  knew  nothing  of  the 
guest  he  sheltered  in  the  hiding-cham- 
ber, he  gave  answers  that  convinced 
the  enemy. 

Barbara  stood  silent  in  the  doorway, 
listening  to  their  talk.  She  heard  her 
father's  voice— weak  and  fretful  at  the 
first,  like  a  sick  man's— grow  stronger, 
as  he  answered  the  recurring  ques- 
tions. She  saw  his  old  face  quicken, 
and  his  eyes  grow  brl^^t.  She  saw 
him,  last  of  all,  lift  himself  from  the 
pillow. 

"I  have  answered  your  questions,  sir, 
patiently,  because  I  am  old  and  111,"  he 
said.  "  'Tis  my  turn  now  to  ask  yon 
by  whose  leave  you  came  here— here, 
into  my  own  house  and  into  my  own 
bed-chamber?" 

"By  the  King's  leave,"  answered 
Captain  Hurst 

It  was  then  that  Barbara,  standing  in 
the  doorway,  laughed.  She  knew  by 
instinct  that  her  father  would  demand, 
"Which  King?"  She  wished  to  run  no 
risk,  now  that  Blair  of  Blair  was  an 
honored,  if  a  hidden,  guest 

Captain  Hurst  swung  round  on  his 
heels'.  He  saw  the  lithe,  trim  figure 
at  the  door— the  figure  in  its  rusty  rid- 
ing-habit For  the  second  time  in  his 
life  he  came  near  to  something  close 
akin  to  poetry;  she  was  so  bonnie, 
standing  there  in  the  doorway.  He 
said  as  much  to  himself,  and  the  con- 
fession from  such  as  Hurst  meant 
much. 

"You  laughed,  madam,  I  believe?"  he 
queried,  awkwardly. 

"I  laughed,"  she  answered. 

Sir  Peter  sat  straighter  on  his  pil- 
lows, and  his  eyes  met  his  daughter's 
and  found  a  quick  reply. 
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**Why  did  you  lauj^?"  asked  Captain 
Hurst  as  full  of  shyness  as  a 
schoolboy. 

^'Because  you  harbor  foolish  doubts, 
sir,  and  persist  in  seeking  out  the  mys- 
teries of  Windy  Hall.  There's  no  mys- 
tery—save that  we  are  poor,  and  keep 
a  slender  table.  Perhaps  you  will 
leave  my  father  now— if  not  the  house 
—for  all  excitement  is  a  danger  to  his 
health." 

He  bowed  clumsily,  and  went  out  of 
the  room  and  down  the  stair,  his 
heels  clanking  noisily— insolently,  so  it 
seemed  to  Barbara. 

In  the  windy,  rat-haunted  hall  below 
Captain   Hurst  halted,  and  uttered  a 
heart-felt  curse  or  two,  and  began  tug- 
ging at  his  upper  lip— a  habit  of  his 
when  perplexed.      Though  something 
rough  in  manner,   as  the  gently-born 
reckon  manners,  and  though  he  served 
a   Usurper   who   was   in   all  respects 
rougher  than  himself,  the  captain  was 
honest  enou^,  and  sound  enough  at 
heart.      His  duty  was  to  capture  Blair 
of  Blair,  and  to  the  best  of  his  power 
he  meant  to  fulfil  that  duty.      Was  he 
in  hiding  here,  or  was  he  at  this  mo- 
ment galloping  fast  away  from  Windy 
Hall?   The  dead  mare  at  the  gate— old 
Donald's    smile— the   girFs    wild-goose 
explanation  of  the  matter— all  left  a 
feeling  with   Captain   Hurst  that  the 
fugitive  was  almost  at  his  elbow,  some, 
where  in  this  draughty  house.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  mare  had  undoubtedly 
carried   a  side-saddle,   and   Sir  Peter 
Lynn   undoubtedly   knew   nothing   of 
the  escapade. 

'  The  captain,  never  so  quick  with  his 
head  as  with  his  sword-arm,  was  per- 
plexed. He  knew,  from  Barbara's 
quiet  sure  contempt  of  his  uniform, 
that  her  sympathies  lay  wholly  with 
the  other  side.  Barbara  and  her  father 
both  wore  at  all  times  indeed  the  liv- 
ery of  their  faith.  There  was  a  wit, 
a  courtesy,  a  well-bred  irony  about 
them    that   in   themselves   proclaimed 


them  loyal  to  the  Stuart  Captam 
Hurst  knew  this,  though  he  would  not 
acknowledge  it— knew  that  the  differ- 
ence between  his  master's  followers 
and  the  Stuart's  followers  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  farm-nag  and  a 
race^horse. 

He  was  perplexed.  Had  he  thought 
that  Blair  was  riding  over  and  beyond 
the  moor-crest  he  would  have  followed, 
thirsty  and  tired  and  hungry  though 
he  and  his  troopers  were;  but  he  fan- 
cied that  Blair  lay  snugly  hid  in  Windy 
HalL 

He  had  to  decide  upon  his  forward 
route,  and  the  odds  were  nicely  bal- 
anced whether  he  would  decide  for  ill 
or  welL  As  it  chanced,  it  was  Bar- 
bara's charm  that  for  the  second  time 
to-day,  mapped  out  the  highway  of  a 
man's  life.  He  knew  not- whether  to 
stay  and  seek  patiently  for  the  fugi- 
tive, or  whether  to  ride  out  with  hts 
troopers  and  hunt  through  the  night 
along  this  steep  and  rutty  countryside. 
Love  had  not  touched  Captain  Hurst 
until  to-day;  but  he  thought  of  Bar- 
bara in  her  tattered  gown,  and  under- 
neath the  melancholy  uniform  of  his 
service  he  felt  his  heart  beat  quick  and 
Joyously,  as  if  the  Stuart  pipes  were 
playing  heartsome  tunes  into  his  heart. 
He  decided  to  stay  at  Windy  Hall, 
for  this  one  night  at  least— perchance 
to  run  his  quarry  down,  and  certainly 
to  see  Maid  Barbara  again. 

Upstairs,  Maid  Barbara  was  talking 
to  her  father,  low  and  eagerly,  as  folk 
do  when  they  have  served  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  hazardous  cause.  She 
told  him  of  their  guest  She  told  him 
of  her  stratagem  of  the  side-saddle. 
She  told  him,  lastly— for  in  time  of 
peril  a  daughter  knows  that  a  father's 
sympathy,  a  man's  love,  are  not  meas- 
ured by  the  progress  of  time's  hand 
upon  the  dial-face  of  life— fihe  told  him 
that  she  was  ready  to  love  Blair  of 
Blair,  if  he  should  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  stoop  so  far. 
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*'8toopf**  echoed  the  old  man.  His 
Toiccf  was  a  courtier's,  and  his  eyes 
were  bright  and  kind.  '*No  man  could 
stoop  to  you,  Barbara,  girl— but  Blahr 
of  Blair— God  knows  I'd  trust  him  with 
you.  He  stands  proven  in  the  sight 
of  all  men." 

The  communion  between  these  two 
was  a  rare  thing  and  a  beautifuL 
They  had  learned  from  the  winds  and 
the  moors  to  be  reticent,  yet  also  to 
be  prompt  and  quick  in  confidence, 
each  to  the  other,  when  extreme  need 
demanded.  More  than  the  peril  of 
Prince  Charlie's  northward  march, 
more  than  the  danger  attending  this 
evening  visit  of  the  captain  and  his 
troopers,  Maid  Barbara  felt  the  sweet 
and  windy  peril  of  her  love  for  Blair. 
Men  had  come  a-wooing  in  days  past, 
had  found  her  cold  as  winter  on  the 
moor;  but  to-night  it  was  full  summer 
in  her  heart,  and  she  must  needs  con- 
fess the  matter  to  Sir  Peter. 

He  understood,  for  he  had  loved  her 
mother  well.  He  understood,  and 
therefore  his  voice  was  grave  and  kind. 
**I  am  not  long  for  this  world,  Bar- 
bara. I^st  nlg^t  the  Drummer  beat 
his  death's  tattoo  round  and  about  the 
house.  Nay,  do  not  cry,  child,  for  all 
men  must  die  at  their  appointed  time. 
I  am  not  long  for  this  world,  little  Bar- 
bara, and  I  give  my  blessing  to  you 
and  to  Blair  of  Blair." 

There  was  a  silence,  while  the  wind 
piped  through  ill-fitting  casements  and 
through  ill-mended  crannies  of  the 
walls. 

**Pather,  I  love  you  sol"  cried 
Barbara  suddenly.  "You  must  not 
die." 

She  knew  afterwards  what  his  smile 
meant,  and  his  seeming  strength.  For 
he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  he  asked  for 
linen  to  be  set  out,  and  all  his  brav- 
est wearing-gear;  and,  when  Barbara 
would  have  dissuaded  him,  he  pointed 
to  the  door. 
"It  is  supper-time,  child,  or  near  to  it 


TO-night  I  mean  to  sit  at  my  own 
board,  and  drink  the  health  of  Blair 
of  Blair.  Though  he  cannot  sit  at  ta- 
ble with  us,  I  shall  know  that  he  is 
my  guest" 

Seeing  that  opposition  would  only 
anger  him,  and  that  he  was  fixed  in 
purpose,  Barbara  withdrew.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  hall  as  she  went 
down,  for  Captain  Hurst  had  gone  to 
arrange  for  the  comfort  of  his  men  and 
for  the  night's  sentry-work  about  the 
house.  When  he  returned,  he  found 
that  Donald  was  carrying  in  the  frugal 
supper,  that  Sir  Peter  was  coming 
down  the  stair,  a  brave  and  upright 
figure.  For  Barbara  had  told  her  fa- 
ther nothing  of  the  retreat  at  Derby— 
the  news  would  have  killed  him  out- 
right—but had  said,  with  a  falsehood 
forgiven  and  approved  in  Heaven,  that 
Blair  of  Blair  was  carrying  despatches 
and  that  the  Prince's  cause  was  speed- 
ing well. 

For  this  reason  Sir  Peter-  Lynn  for^ 
got  his  sickness  and  his  age.    Like  the 
fire  of  youth  there  burned  in  him  the 
faith    that    Prince    Charlie   prospered, 
the  knowledge  that  Blair  of  Blair,  sec- 
ond  only  to  the  Prince  he  served,  had 
found  sanctuary  here  at  Windy  Halt 
He  was  on  the   edge  of  death,  and 
knew    It— for    the    ghostly    Drummer 
never  lied- and  he  thanked  God,  as  he 
came   down  the  stair,   that  the   last 
evening  of  his  lifq  was  lit  by  Stuart 
hope.      The  man's  heart  was  like  a 
child's  in  faith  and  forward  hope,  like 
a  man's  in  courage;  and  round  about 
the  draughty  hall,  as  he  came  down  the 
stair,  he  heard  the  echo,  wild,  yet  soft- 
ened, of  distant  pipes,  the  pipes  that 
summoned  him  to  a  far  world. 

Captain  Hurst  was  again  bewildered^ 
seeing  this  man,  so  frail  and  lie-abed 
not  long  ago,  come  brave  and  stately 
down  the  stair.  It  was  a  house  of 
mystery,  he  told  himself;  yet  the  mys- 
tery was  easy  to  be  understood  by  any 
man    who  .had    real    faith.      Captain 
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Hurst  had  none;  he  had  a  sense;  of 
duty,  a  sense  of  loyalty,  on  grounds  of 
dry  and  dusty  politics,  towanl  the 
Usurper;  but  of  that  deep  and  fragrant 
thing  which  Sir  Peter  knew  as  loyalty 
he  had  no  sense  at  all.  So  he  bowed 
stiffly  to  his  host,  and  pulled  at  his 
upper  lip;  and  just  then  Barbara  came 
Into  the  hall.  She  lifted  her  eyebrows, 
daintily,  on  seeing  Captain  Hurst,  and 
he  moved  forward. 

**Your  pardon,"  he  said  gruffly,  "but 
I  am  compelled  to  quarter  my  troopers 
and  myself  here  for  the  night  I  re- 
gret the  trespass,  but  it  is  the  King's, 
not  mine." 

So'  then  Sir  Peter,  buoyant  as  one 
who  sees  a  bigger  and  a  truer  world 
come  knocking  at  the  door  of  this 
world's  life,  Sir  Peter  asked  the  ques- 
tion which  Barbara  had  feared,  when 
she  laughed  at  the  door  of  the  bed- 
chamber upstairs. 

"Which  King,  sirr'  asked  Sir  Peter, 
and  Hurst  was  awed  by  the  dignity, 
the  ripe  and  mellow  faith,  which  made 
a  second  spring  about  the  winter  of 
this  old  man's  life. 

"King  George,"  he  growled. 

"Ah!"  said  Sir  Peter,  taking  his 
snuff-box  out  and  dusting  either  nostril 
delicately.  .Tust  so,  in  later  years,  the 
nobles  of  old  France  were  destined  to 
climb  the  steps  that  led  from  prison  to 
the  guillotine. 

It  was  Donald  who  broke  into  the 
ensuing  pause.  "Supper  is  served.  Sir 
Peter,"  he  said. 

Captain  Hurst,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
went  in  with  them.  Truth  to  tell,  he 
was  hungry  beyond  bearing,  and 
thirsty  beyond  reason,  as  men  are  apt 
to  be  who  serve  dry  politics.  He  did 
not  notice,  till  he  had  despatched  the 
half  of  a  game  pie,  and  the  whole  of  a 
bottle  standing  at  his  elbow,  that  his 
hosts  had  neither  drunk  nor  eaten.  He 
had  not  noticed  that  Donald,  though 
he  wore  the  air  of  an  attentive  servitor, 
had  not  assisted  him  in  any  way.    But 


then  he  had  ridden  far  and  hard,  and 
he  needed  body-gear. 

"I  eat  alone,  it  seems,"  he  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  laughter,  l^e  wine  and 
food  had  heartened  him,  and  he  felt  a 
sense  of  warmth. 

"You  eat  and  drink  alone,  sir,"  an- 
swered Sir  Peter,  bowing  gravely  from 
the  head  of  the  table.  "My  daughter 
and  I  have  lost  our  appetites." 

The  guest  rose,  and  his  face  was  red 
with  shame,  and  anger,  and  a  quick 
longing  for  Maid  Barbara,  who  sat 
with  a  face  made  out  of  heaven  and 
with  eyes  averted. 

"I  did  not  ask  your  hospitality,  sir," 
said  Captain  Hurst  "It  was  forced 
equally  upon  us  both." 

Sir  Peter,  just  at  all  times,  saw 
nearer  still  to  truth  to-night,  for  he 
stood  on  the  brink  of  that  friendly 
precipice  which  men  name  death.  He 
was  astonished  that  a  rebel  could  have 
any  dignity,  or  could  show  a  face  so 
true  as  Captain  Hurst's. 

"Your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  rising 
tall  and  stately.  "I  did  not  guess  that 
any  friend  of  the  Usurper  could  be  a 
gentleman.  Yet,  perhaps,  you  will 
leave,  us,  for  we  mean  to  drink  two 
toasts— and  one  of  them  is  to  the  King 
Across  the  Water."  " 

Old  Donald  smiled,  as  he  stood  be- 
hind his  master's  chair.  And  then 
his  face  grew  lean  and  grave. 

"Sir  Peter's  fey,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "Ay,  It  was  like  to  be!  I  heard 
the  Drummer  lilting  round  the  house 
all  through  the  long,  long  night" 

Even  Barbara,  strive  as  she  would 
to  put  the  omen  from  her,  knew  that 
Sir  Peter  was  "fey"  indeed.  All  sense 
of  danger,  of  need  for  discretion,  had 
left  him.  His  eyes  were  strangely 
brli^t  his  face  alert  and  happy.  It 
was  the  hour  of  his  reward  for  many 
sufferings  and  for  a  lifetime's  loyalty. 

"Pill  our  glasses,  Donald,"  he  said, 
when  Captain  Hurst  had  left  the  room 
without    a    word.    "Fill    our    glasses. 
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Tbere*ll  be  an  end  of  hiding  soon,  Don- 
ald, for  Mr.  Blair  of  Blair,  they  tell 
me,  brings  fine  news  of  the  Prince." 

They  drank  to  the  King  Across  the 
Water,  and  Sir  Peter  sat  him  down 
again,  erect  against  the  oaken  back  of 
his  great  chair.  He  looked  as  if  he, 
too,  had  found  his  kingdom.  And  then, 
while  he  was  thinking  of  rising  again 
to  propose  the  toast  of  Blair  of  Blair, 
his  arms  fell  quietly  on  the  table,  and 
his  head  sank  low  upon  them;  and 
Barbara,  when  she  ran  and  knelt  be- 
side him,  found  that  the  Drummer's 
last  tattoo  had  sounded.      Sir  Peter 

The  OomhUl  M^g^^nfi, 


Lynn  had  earned  his  victory,  and  nei- 
ther Barbara  nor  old  Donald  could  al- 
together grieve.  Death,  to  those  who 
have  suffered  and  held  firm,  is  apt  to 
be  no  spectre,  but  shows  as  a  kindly 
friend  who  understands  the  need  for 
rest 

"Now,  whisht  ye,  lassie,"  muttered 
Donald.  *'He*s  away  to  the  hills,  and 
he's  listening  to  the  pibrochs  and  the 
strathspeys.  Stuart  dirks,  and  Stuart 
kilts,  and  the  braw  pipes  whistling 
down  the  glens— they're  all  about  him. 
Dinna  grieve!" 

HalHicell  Sutdiffe. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Before  we  attempt  to  discuss  the 
progress  in  the  study  of  cancer  set 
forth  in  Dr.  Bashford's  Fourth  Annual 
Report,  presented  to  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund,  on  Wednesday  last,  one  or  two 
subsidiary  matters  may  be  disposed  of. 
After  a  long  dispute,  which  led  to  the 
destruction  of  much  valuable  material, 
the  authorities  of  the  General  Post  Of- 
fice have  at  last "  accepted  the  assur- 
ances of  those  competent  to  decide,  and 
now  permit  the  forwarding  by  post  of 
the  perfectly  innocuous  specimens 
which,  hitherto,  they  had  withheld. 
Scientific  opinion,  after  all,  has  some 
weight,  although  the  official  mind  is 
slow  in  accepting  It  Next,  we  have  to 
notice  that  a  large  number  of  empirical 
remedies  were  forwarded  to  the  lab- 
oratory to  be  tested,  but  that  these  in 
every  instance  completely  failed  to  ar- 
rest or  to  modify  the  experimental 
growths  of  cancer.  Probably  the  ex- 
planation of  any  faith  being  placed  in 
such  remedies  may  be  found  in  another 
part  of  the  report.  Although  cancer  is 
still  an  incurable  complaint,  it  is  es- 
tablished that  in  a  small  proportion  of 


cases,  both  normal  and  experimental, 
cancerous  growths  are  spontaneously 
absorbed.  A  third  subsidiary  matter  re- 
lates to  the  suggested  affinity  between 
cancerous  growths  and  normal  repro- 
ductive tissues.  In  the  reproduc- 
tive tissues  of  animals  and  plants 
there  is  a  phase  in  the  development  of 
the  generative  cells  which  presents  ex- 
tremely striking  microscopic  characters, 
and  which,  from  its  universal  occur- 
rence in  the  living  world,  has  been 
thought  to  have  a  fundamental  biologi- 
cal significance.  About  three  years 
ago  there  was  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  similar  phase  occurred  in  can- 
cerous tissue.  These  observations  ap- 
peared to  lead  to  a  mode  of  discrimi- 
nating between  malignant  tumors  and 
what  are  termed  "b«iignant"  or  harm- 
less growths.  The  parallel  between 
cancerous  tissue  and  reproductive  tis- 
sue was  still  more  interesting  because 
striking  features  in  the  case  of  the  pe- 
culiar reproductive  tissue  are  its  un- 
limited power  of  growth  and  its  para- 
sitic, corroding  nature.  If  cancerous 
tissue  were  normal  tissue  that  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  the  reproductive,  a 
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new  and  definite  line'  of  experimental 
Inquiry  was  suggested,  and  the  bope  of 
controlling  the  factors  that  stimulated 
the  new  mode  of  growth  was  great 
Unfortunately,  however,  further  scru- 
tiny has  not  borne  out  the  parallel. 

The  statistical  inquiries  made  by  Dr. 
Bashford  and  his  assistants  have  now 
clearly  established  the  fact  that  cancer 
occurs  throughout  the  world  almost  in- 
dependently of  race  or  climate,  or  spe- 
cial habit  There  seemed  at  first  to  be 
an  indication  of  greater  frequency  of 
cancer  of  internal  organs  amongst  the 
civilized  populations  of  towns  than  in 
remoter  districts  or  amongst  lower 
races,  but  it  now  appears  to  be  the  case 
that  the  difference  in  the  figures  is  due 
merely  to  difference  in  facilities  for 
collecting  information.  The  cases  of 
internal  cancer  discovered  are  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  opportunities 
of  making  careful  search  for  them.  A 
remarkable  conclusion,  suggested  in 
former  reports,  is  now  becoming  more 
certain;  the  frequency  of  cancer  in- 
creases most  strikingly  with  the  age 
of  the  tissue  or  the  Individual.  This 
parallelism  between  age  and  liability  to 
the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  cancer 
appears  to  hold  good  not  only  for  man 
but  for  all  animals,  and  is  certainly  of 
great  significance. 

The  experimental  work  made  possi- 
ble by  the  discovery  of  spontaneous 
malignant  tumors  in  lower  animals, 
and  of  the  modes  of  transplanting  such 
growths,  has  been  specialized  in  three 
directions.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  individual  sus- 
ceptiblity  to  cancer.  It  took  four 
years  and  the  examination  of  100,000 
mice  to  discover  28  cases  of  sponta- 
neous cancer,  the  disease  apparently 
being  so  rare  that  only^  one  case  was 

found   in   3500   mice.      On   the  other 

* 

hand,  experimental  inoculation  suc- 
ceeded in  one  out  of  every  36  cases  in 
which  the  operation  was  performed. 
In  other  words,  susceptibility  to  can- 


cer is  much  more  common  than  the 
spontaneous  appearance  of  cancer. 
The  investigators  have  l>egun  to  ob- 
tain the  material  for  study  of  the  rela- 
tion of  cancer  or  of  susceptibility  to 
cancer  with  inheritance,  for  they  have 
succeeded  in  breeding  from  cancerous 
mice. 

The  results  of  the  current  year's 
work  on  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
disease  or  obnoxiousness  to  it  will  be 
awaited  with  extreme  interest  Ex- 
perimental analysis  of  the  growth  of 
cancer  has  shown  that  there  are  strik- 
ing differences  l>etween  the  rates  of 
growth  of  different  tumors  at  different 
times  and  in  different  animals.  The 
growths  which  were  most  malignant 
were  not  found  to  be  necessarily  most 
readily  transplanted  or  most  capable 
of  continued  growth.  It  appears  to 
be  an  inherent  property  of  cancerous 
tissue  to  wax  and  wane  in  its  vitality, 
and  its  vitality  and  malignancy  are  to  a 
certain  extent  independent  By  culti- 
vating portions  of  the  same  growth  in 
a  large  number  of  mice,  the  factor  of 
the  different  susceptibilities  of  the  dif- 
ferent mice  can  be  excluded,  and  the 
abstract  natural  history  of  the  growth 
itself  can  be  studied.  The  director  of 
the  investigations  has  great  hopes  that 
knowledge  as  to  the  genesis  of  cancer 
may  be  reached  by  the  continued  ob- 
servation of  these  fiuctuations  of  its 
growth. 

The  third  special  field  of  inquiry  has 
included  attempts  to  modify  the  growth 
of  cancer.  As  was  foreshadowed  in 
the  report  last  year,  the  results  of  ex- 
posure to  radium  havel  been  negative. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  make  mice  so  highly  unsuit- 
able to  the  growth  of  cancer  that  on 
subsequent  inoculation  tumors  do  not 
develop.  When  mice  have  been  inocu- 
lated a  large  proportion  spontaneously 
get  rid  of  the  tumors,  and  such  mice, 
having  recovered  from  experimental 
cancer,  are  immune  for  a  considerable 
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time  against  further  infection.  It  is 
obvious,  that  if  the  progress  of  the 
work  reveals  some  form  of  tumor  or 
modification  of  a  tumor  not  in  Itself 
malignant,  but  akin  to  malignant 
growths  in  the  nature  of  the  reaction 
induced  by  its  presence  in  the  tissues, 
a  great  step  will  have  been  made. 
The  treatment  of  cancer  will  be  de- 
veloped on  the  lines  that  have 
yielded  such  successful  results  in  other 
diseases. 

•Already  there  are  some  indications 
that  success  may  be  obtained.  One 
particular  specimen  of  spontaneous 
cancer,  when  used  for  inoculation, 
yielded  a  remarkably  large  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  spontaneous  absorp- 
tion or  recovery  took  place.  The  mice 
in  these  cases  of  recovery  were  pro- 
tected, although  to  a  lesser  degree, 
against  inoculation  with  tumors  from 
another  source.  Although  the  two  tu- 
mors differed  histologically  and  in  their 
aptitude  for  transplantation,  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  their  growth  were 
so  similar  that  recovery  from  one  pro- 
tected against  subsequent  inoculation 
with  the  other.  Finally,  an  injection 
of  healthy  blood  in  some  cases 
protected  mice  against  subsequent 
inoculation. 

The  writer  of  the  report  is  most  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  the  experiments 
so  far  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  pos- 

Tbe  Satnrdaj  B«Tiew. 


sibility  of  rendering  normal  mice  un- 
suitable for  the  growth  of  experimental 
cancer.  They  have  not  yet  enabled 
the  investigators  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  experimental  tumors  with  certainty, 
still  less  to  control  the  disease  when 
it  occurs  spontaneously.  It  is  most 
prudent  to  warn  the  public  against  any 
premature  confidence.  But  it  is  equally 
right  that  we  should  congratulate  the 
founders  and  the  staff  of  the  Imperial 
Research  Fund  on  the  striking  progress 
that  has  been  made.  A  vast  amount  of 
new  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  and 
a  number  of  guesses  and  misleading 
suggestions  have  been  put  out  of  court 
Above  all,  the  possibility  of  experi- 
mental Inquiry  has  been  established 
and  its  methods  have  been  elaborated. 
There  is  now  going  on  a  continuous, 
systematic  investigation  and  observa- 
tion of  the  natural  history  of  the  dis- 
ease under  laboratory  methods  which 
make  it  possible  to  study  the  behavior 
of  the  same  tumor  at  different  stages 
of  its  individual  history  and  under  the 
stimulation  of  different  living  environ- 
ments. Whether  the  end  is  to  be  a 
brilliant,  transforming  discovery,  or  a 
slow  approach  to  the  goal,  the  results 
of  the  four  years  of  inquiry  have  al- 
ready more  than  Justified  the  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  those  who  have 
been  following  the  progress  of  the 
investigation. 


THE  APOSTASY  OF  A  WAGNERIAN. 


It  is  a  futility  of  criticism  that  it 
must  necessarily  lag  l>ehlnd  the  art  it 
seeks  to  explain.  When  Wagner*s 
"Ring**  was  produced  thirty  years  ago 
it  aroused  storms  of  discussion.  The 
admirers  of  the  "Master's"  music  were 
militant;  those  who  were  against  him 
and  bis  works  showed  a  front  no  less 
savage;  and  the  shock  of  battle  spread 
from  Germany  over  the  Continent,  and 


even  to  America.  Nowadays  Wagner 
is  fast  becoming  apotheosized  as  the 
one  and  only  god  of  music-drama.  Yet 
(the  irony  of  the  situation!)  it  is  only 
now  that  we  understand  both  his  weak- 
ness and  his  strength,  and  that  some  of 
us  who  bore  the  heat  of  battle  under 
his  banner  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  our  king  could  do  wrong;  indeed, 
did  many  things  that  were  wrong.    But 
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most  of  us  liave  lived  long  enough  to 
aee  new  recruits  Join  tbe  old  standard 
and  fill  the  gaps  where  once  we  stood. 

A  cause  which  can  claim  so  many  ad- 
herents must  necessarily  have  some 
right  on  its  side,  and  the  rig^t  with 
Wagner  is,  in  a  word,  genius.  His 
Ring,  also,  has  many  facets,  so  that 
even  those  who  are  not  musicians  may 
perceive  in  it  beauties  which  specially 
appeal  to  them.  The  lovers  of  crude 
metaphysics  and  of  a  sentimental  pan- 
acea for  the  ills  of  civilization,  find  in 
the  story  of  the  Ring  inexhaustible  ma- 
terial -  for  discussion.  The  drama  it- 
self was  written  in  such  a  haphazard 
fashion  that  Wagner's  meaning  is  by 
no  means  clear,  and  is.  Indeed,  rather 
contradictory,  but  obscurity  has  a  cer- 
tain fascination  for  some  minds.  Then 
the  real  and  overpowering  genius  of 
the  man  as  composer  will  always  make 
Itself  felt  A  large  proportion  of  those 
who  worship  at  the  old  shrine  of  Bay- 
reuth  and  the  newer  altars  of  Munich 
and  Covent  Garden  are  carried  away 
by  the  music  alone.  They  bathe  their 
souls  in  the  stream  of  his  ''endless  mel- 
ody," and  shut  their  minds,  and  even 
their  ears,  to  any  criticism  of  Wagner 
as  dramatic  musical  poet  His  musi- 
cal genius  excuses  all.  But  there  will 
come  a  time  even  to  these  when  they 
will  begin  to  see  that  the  weakness  of 
his  theory  of  music-drama  had  its 
roots  far  down  in  his  nature,  and  then 
Wagner  will  be  no  longer  the  hypno- 
tizer;  his  power  will  have  gone,  and 
those  enthralled  by  it  may  shake  them- 
selves free.  Many  of  us  have  already 
shaken  ourselves  free  from  Wagner 
worship.  We  decline  any  longer  to 
be  Interested  in  his  muddled  metaphys- 
ics. But  we  still  consider  that  he  was 
a  great  tone-dramatist,  however  incon- 
sistent his  practice  may  have  been 
with  his  theory.  Are  we  mistaken  in 
that? 

To  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  mat- 
ter we  must  view  Wagner  not  only  as 


a  musician,  but  as  a  composer  whose 
aim  was  the  expression  of  drama 
through  music.  If  we  view  him  as  art- 
ist the  dramatist  must  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  musician,  l^ose 
who  have  not  given  much  thought  to 
the  question  are  inclined  to  doubt  the 
essential  reasonableness  of  music- 
drama,  and  their  argument  is  to  the 
effect  that  as  the  whole  is  artistically 
absurd,  why  trouble  our  heads  whether 
Wagner  was  a  dramatist  at  all.  His 
music  remains  as  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  written  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Admire  it,  and  let  criticism 
be  silent  But  it  can  be  easily  shown 
that  human  beings  have  ever  sought 
for  a  means  of  expressing  themselves 
with  more  poignancy  than  is  possible 
with  words,  even  when  cast  in  the  dec- 
orative form  of  poetry.  It  is  as  natu- 
ral to  the  human  being  to  sing  as  to 
speak.  The  difficulty  is  that  music 
becomes  an  artificial  mode  of  expres- 
sion when  emotions  do  not  transcend 
the  power  of  speech,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  so  to  construct  a  drama  that 
it  shall  demand  musical  expression 
throughout  Wagner  himself  recog- 
nized this  difficulty,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  solved  it  Certainly  he 
did  not  in  the  Ring,  I  doubt  if  it  ever 
can  be  solved  without  having  recourse 
to  a  mixed  drama,  in  which  only  that 
would  be  sung  which  demands  song  as 
its  expression.  In  the  old  days  com- 
posers unconsciously  recognized  this  by 
inserting  spoken  dialogue.  The  change 
from  speech  to  song  is  not  pleasant, 
however,  to  the  musical  ear,  and  either 
one  or  other  is  apt  to  sound  artificial, 
as  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  As  a  com- 
promise the  set  recitative  was  in- 
vented, but  it  sounds  intolerably  weari- 
some to  modem  ears.  Wagner's  melo- 
dious declamation  made  the  expression 
of  opera  homogeneous,  but  it  did  not 
really  solve  the  essential  difficulty  of 
the  art.  As  a  means  to  this  end  he 
invented    his    orchestral    commentary. 
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That  was  to  be  the  medium  In  which 
all  the  constituents  of  opera  would  find 
solution.  'By  keeping  the  vocal  writ- 
ing free  from  a  melody  which  was  only 
natural  when  the  emotion  expressed 
demanded  music,  he  thought  he  had 
hit  on  a  plastic  musical  speech  which 
would  blend  easily  with  the  orchestra. 
In  moments  of  tension  the  vocal  part 
could  become  more  melodious;  and 
when  there  was  not  this  impetus  the 
orchestra  could  discourse  on  the  dra- 
matic ideas.  This  discovery,  never 
actually  formulated  by  Wagner,  Is  to 
be  traced  in  his  music-drama  from 
TdmiMuser  to  Parsifal,  In  some  ways 
the  device  made  Wagner  what  he  is;  in 
others  it  marred  his  work  as  musical' 
drama. 

For  Wagner  was  almost  an  ego- 
maniac. All  artists  are  egotists,  it  is 
true,  but  he  pushed  egotism  to  its  far- 
thest limits.  The  orchestra,  as  he 
used  it  in  the  Ring  and  Tristan,  be- 
came a  temptation  he  could  not  with- 
stand. It  enabled  him  to  discourse  at 
length  upon  the  dramatic  ideas  and 
situations,  to  point  a  moral  here,  and 
to  emphasize  an  emotion  there.  The 
ordinary  dramatist  (poor  creature!)  has 
to  express  himself  in  the  terms  of 
drama,  through  his  dramatis  personw. 
All  kinds  of  important  points  have  to 
be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  there  is  no  means  of  telling 
it  precisely  what  should  be  felt.  Wag- 
ner's orchestra  gave  a  loquacious  man, 
with  a  constitutional  desire  to  impose 
his  ideas  on  the  world,  an  imposing 
pulpit.  In  his  music-dramas  you  may 
trace  his  gradual  slavery  to  his  orches- 
tra, until  at  last  It  would  seem  that 
his  Instrumental  Chorus  was  the  end 
for  which  his  dramas  came  into  ex- 
istence. The  dramatis  personw  dwin- 
dled into  the  background;  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  dramas  was  conditioned 
by  his  need  of  expressing  himself.  He 
prolonged  situations  beyond  all  reason 
so  that  he  might  deliver  his  orchestral 


comment  at  the  proper  length  for  musi- 
cal  effect  From  the  Ring,  onwards,, 
the  dramatis  personw  no  longer  carried 
the  drama,  but  were  borne  along  by 
the  egotistic  comments  of  the  drama* 
tist  The  characters  no  longer  ex- 
pressed themselves,  but  were  expressed 
by  the  author.  The  compositions  were 
not  dramas,  but  epic  musical  poems 
cast  into  dramatic  form. 

Nor  did  Wagner  stop  to  consider  the 
right  proportion  between  voice  and  or- 
chestra. The  singers  were  to  be  the 
slaves  ot  this  Alberich  of  music,  and 
the  old-fashioned  Wagnerian  hailed 
their  degradation  with  delight  Hie 
more  Wagner's  vocal  treatment  de- 
parted from  old-fashioned  opera  the 
greater  was  the  Joy  of  the  early  Wag- 
nerite.  Neither  he  nor  his  master  in- 
quired whether  the  drama  got  itself 
expressed  in  this  topsy-turvy  style. 
The  only  fact  worth  noting  was  that 
some  tremendous  music  had  been  writ- 
ten, and  if  the  singer  suffered,  so  much 
the  worse  for  him.  I  have  never  yet 
met  a  Wagnerian  who  could  clearly  ex- 
plain why  the  master  should  have 
shown  such  a  disinclination  to  allow 
his  dramatis  perstnuB  to  sing  a  melody 
when  it  was  considered  quite  appro- 
priate that  the  dramatic  idea  should  be 
expressed  in  melody  by  the  orchestra. 
One  might  almost  imagine  that  Wag- 
ner was  Jealous  of  his  own  characters. 
The  conventional  answer  is  that  we 
must  hear  the  vocal  and  orchestral  mu- 
sic as  a  whole.  The  rejoinder  is  ob- 
vious. The  orchestra  has  no  real  place 
in  the  drama  at  all,  and  it  must  be 
artistically  wrong  to  condition  the 
speech  of  the  protagonists  by  an  in- 
visible chorus. 

The  weaving  up  of  the  voice  with 
the  orchestra,  so  pleasing  to  the  musi- 
cian. Is  directly  opposed  to  drama.  It 
means  that  the  voice  will  have  no  in- 
dependent life  of  its  own.  If  you  at- 
tempt to  sing  one  of  Wagner's  big 
scenes  without  the  orchestral  comment 
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you  will  find  that  the  expression  is  ab- 
solutely incomplete.  In  many  cases 
tbe  vocal  parts,  if  detached  from  the 
score,  are  without  emotional  meaning 
of  any  kind.  Add  the  orchestra,  and 
you  obtain  the  frenzied  excitement 
which  Wagnerlans  consider  is  perfect 
art.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
in  such  a  method  when  applied  to 
drama.  And  Wagner  did  not  improve 
an  essentially  false  conception  of  the 
proper  position  of  the  voice  in  music- 
drama  by  writing  the  bulk  of  his  or- 
chestral music  as  if  it  were  an  inde- 
pendent symphonic  poem,  for  he  thus 
created  a  Procrustean  bed  on  which 
the  expression  of  the  dramatis  peraonw 
had  to  be  stretched  to  fit  the  expres- 
sion of  the  composer  himself.  Only 
here  and  there  in  his  music-dramas  is 
the  orchestra  sufficiently  plastic  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  dramatic  emphasis 
tbe  voice  should  be  allowed  to  make. 

It  is  strange  that  Wagner  with  his 
experience  as  a  conductor  of  operas 
did  not  learn  that  the  human  voice  is 
the  most  wonderful  instrument  in  the 
world,  and  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
expression  of  emotion  no  orchestra  can 
hope  to  vie  with  it  The  very  timbre 
of  a  fine  voice  has  an  emotional  sig- 
nificance. The  problem  for  the  operatic 
composer  was  not  the  problem  Wagner 
attempted  to  solve,  but  that  of  using 
the  human  voice  and  all  its  wonderful 
qualities  in  a  music-drama  which 
should  have  more  artistic  reason  than 
the  old-fashioned  works.  They  pan- 
dered to  the  vanity  of  singers,  and  the 
composer  had  to  write  with  an  eye  to 
vocal  display.  But  from  curing  the 
ills  from  which  opera  suffered  to  the 
invention  of  a  dramatic  expression  in 
which  the  voice  played  a  minor  part 
was  an  unnecessarily  long  step.  It 
meant  that  the  thrilling  power  of  the 
singing  voice  had  to  be  sacrificed  in 
deference  to  a  composer's  egotism. 

That  the  orchestral  idiom  is  one 
thing,  and  the  vocal  idiom  another,  has 


escaped  general  attention,  I  think. 
Hie  volume  of  sound  which  an  orches- 
tra produces,  its  variety  of  tone  color, 
and  its  suggestion  of  titanic  emotion 
are  Just  the  very  qualities  which  the 
human  voice  lacks.  If  the  orchestra 
is  to  be  given  full  scope  the  voice  has 
no  power  against  it  The  measure  of 
music-drama  must  surely  lie  in  the 
vocal  expression  of  the  dramatis  per- 
Bonw,  If  the  orchestra  is  to  set  the 
standard,  as  with  Wagner,  the  voices 
to  be  heard  at  all  must  attempt  to  be 
superhuman.  It  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  drowning  the  voice  by  mere 
volume  of  sound.  It  cuts  much  deeper 
than  that  By  weaving  his  voices  with 
the  orchestra  Wagner  Just  enables  his 
singers  to  make  themselves  heard  at 
rather  less  effort  than  might  be  im- 
agined, but  the  tremendous  speech  of 
the  orchestra  reinforces  the  voice  with 
a  curious  effect  It  has  been  the  se- 
cret of  Wagner's  power,  and  no  doubt 
It  is  still  a  secret  to  many  of  his  ad- 
mirers. Emotions  which  would  have 
been  "ordinary"  become  titanic  In  vol- 
ume and  apparent  stress.  Had  Wagner 
been  a  poor  craftsman  he  would  have 
pitted  his  voices  against  his  orchestra, 
and  so  have  lost  his  power  of  hypnotiz- 
ing his  public.  But  the  skill  with 
which  he  wove  |iis  voices  with  his  or- 
chestra obviated  that  disaster.  Yet 
this  very  effect  of  bigness,  of  titanic 
emotions  expressed  by  singers  and  or- 
chestra, is  not  really  artistic.  It  is 
another  proof  of  the  composer's  ego- 
tism. A  dramatist  and  an  artist  would 
surely  have  aimed  at  conditioning  his 
material  to  his  subject.  Thus  in  Tris- 
tan und  Isolde  he  had  to  express  the 
most  passionate  and  idealistic  love  of 
man  and  woman.  Did  he  try  to  move 
us  by  a  poignant  musical  illustration 
of  that  love,  keeping  it  on  the  plane 
of  poetry  and  yet  not  allowing  it  to 
lose  its  human  proportions?  As  long 
as  there  is  no  passionate  outburst  to 
express  the  music  is  magical  in  its  ap- 
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peal,  but  immediately  a  crisis  is 
reached  Wagner  himself  rushes  in 
with  his  orchestra  and  builds  a  climax 
of  frenetic  sound  round  the  voices  un- 
til all  human  feeling  is  sacrificed  to 
exaggerated  passion.  Tristan  and 
Isolde  are  no  longer  a  man  and  a 
woman,  but  some  strange  monsters  of 
this  musical  Frankinstein's  creation. 

Tet  with  all  his  love  of  theatrical 
ranting,  Wagner  himself  has  shown  us 
here  and  there  in  his  music-dramas 
what  the  combination  of  drama  and 
music  might  be.  There  is  an  instance 
in  the  first  act  ot  Die  Walkiire,  when 
Sieglinde  takes  pity  on  the  fugitive 
Siegmund;  again,  in  the  second  act  of 
the  same  opera,  when  Brunnhllde 
warns  him  of  his  doom;  in  Tristan 
when  the  hero  asks  Isolde  to  follow 
him  to  the  sunless  land,  and  in  the 
magical  music  of  the  opening  of  the 
third  act;  in  OotterdUmmerung  when 
Brunnhilde  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
treachery  of  Siegfried.  In  all  these 
instances  the  orchestra  has  ceased  its 
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superheated  commentary  and  has 
deigned  to  heighten  the  dramatic  situ- 
ation by  characteristic  music,  without 
exaggerating  the  emotion  so  that  the 
voices  have  to  exaggerate  too.  Here 
Wagner  shows  himself  a  true  musical 
dramatist  and  not  a  composer  who  will 
sacrifice  all  reality  of  feeling  for  the 
sake  of  building  up  a  meretricious 
"big"  situation.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
these  big  situations  the  ordinary  Wag- 
nerian loves,  while  it  is  precisely  that 
side  of  Wagner  which  Is  least  gen- 
uine and  poetical,  for  in  his  desire  to 
make  a  stupendous  theatrical  effect  he 
not  only  invented  a  form  of  art  which 
has  grave  aesthetic  faults,  but  also 
marred  his  drama  by  never  leaving 
anything  to  suggestion,  and  by  exag- 
gerating emotion  until  it  loses  all  gen- 
uine appeal.  Opera  must  retrace  its 
steps.  It  must  aim  at  making  its 
drama  condition  the  style  of  its  music, 
and  the  dramatis  personw  must  no 
longer  be  merged  in  the  orchestral 
background. 

E.  A,  Baughan, 
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The  day  of  the  true  sea-fisherman  is 
not  yet  The  sport  in  which  he  takes 
pleasure  is  understood  only  by  sea- 
fishermen.  The  salmon-fisher,  working 
his  shining  fly  in  the  foam-fiecked  cur- 
rent of  broad,  dark  rivers;  the  angler 
who  describes  himself  by  the  quarrel- 
some title  of  "dry-fiy  purist,"  and  who 
disparages  any  form  of  fishing  less  ex- 
act and  difficult  than  the  sending  of 
tiny  files  properly  cocked  over  the  trout 
and  grayling  of  glass-clear  chalk- 
streams;  even  the  roach-fisher  with  his 
dainty  quill  sailing  leisurely  round  the 
eddies  of  Thames  backwaters,--to  these 
"sea-fishing"  is  a  thing  apart,  hardly  to 
be  mentioned  among  decent  methods  of 
taking  fish,  not  a  dignified,  and 
scarcely,  indeed,  a  legitimate,  occupa- 


tion. To  them  the  man  who  goes  sea- 
fishing  is  one  who  dangles  a  line  from 
a  pierhead  to  catch  small  fiat-fish  and 
eels,  or  who  attempts  to  do  the  same 
thing  from  a  rowing-boat,  in  which 
case  he  is  generally  seasick.  His 
tackle  is  coarse  and  ugly,  his  whipcord 
line  is  half  as  thick  as  a  cable,  he 
weights  it  with  a  prodigious  plummet 
of  lead,  his  hooks  and  swivels  would 
scare  any  right-minded  fish  into  the 
next  parish,  and  his  baits  are  large  and 
unclean.  Above  all  his  other  failings, 
he  does  not  use  a  rod.  When  he  hooks 
a  fish,  there  is  none  of  the  delightful 
uncertainty  of  playing  a  game  of  two 
or  three  pounds  weight  on  delicate 
tackle:  merely  he  hauls  in  his  cable 
with  so  much  for  breakfast  at  the  end 
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oC  it  He  is,  in  short,  no  fisherman, 
and  his  fishing  is  not  a  sport,  hot  an 
occupation. 

Loolk  at  another  drawing  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  is  half-past  four  on  a  July 
morning,  and  before  the  carrion  crows 
have  finished  scavenging  the  streets  of 
the  straggling  seaside  town  any  one 
who  is  up  and  about  can  tell  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  day  of  blazing  sunshine. 
That  is  why  the  fishermen  down  at  the 
quay  have  all  got  their  boats  out  early, 
for  they  know  that  with  a  brazen  sun 
on  this  clear  water  the  mackerel  must 
be  caught  before  nine  or  ten,  or  they 
will  drop  down  into  the  deeps,  not  to 
be  enticed  by  any  kind  of  bait  until 
moonlight  has  cooled  the  surface- 
water.  All  but  one  of  the  boats  will 
be  out  "hand-lining"  for  mackerel  this 
morning,  to  return,  if  their  owners  are 
lucky,  with  ten  or  twelve  dozen  fish, 
which  will  fetch  a  penny  apiece  on 
lean  days,  and  anjrthing  from  six-pence 
a  dozen  to  ten  a  penny  when  the  bay 
is  full  of  mackerel  and  any  duffer  can 
catch  as  many  as  he  pleases.  The  last 
boat,  however,  is  not  going  mackerel- 
fishing.  She  carries  two  fishermen, 
one  of  whom  Is  her  owner,  and  the 
other  his  son-in-law,  formerly  a  full  pri- 
vate in  a  Line  regiment,  and  a  first- 
rate  man  in  a  boat  Both  are  men  of 
few  words,  the  elder,  copper-skinned 
and  with  eyes  as  blue  as  his  blouse, 
giving  short,  quiet  orders  which  the 
younger  obeys  swiftly  and  with  as- 
tonishing strength.  Third,  the  **Victo- 
rla  Maud"  carries  a  passenger  engaged 
in  putting  together  a  short,  stiff  rod, 
and  fitting  a  trace  of  single  salmon-gut 
eighteen  feet  (tf  it  to  a  thin  green  line 
wound  on  a  seven-inch  reel.  His 
quarry  is  not  mackerel,  but  bass,  the 
handsomest,  and,  excepting  the  sea- 
trout,  the  princeliest  fighter  of  all  salt- 
water fish,— not  the  heavy  twelve  or 
twenty  pound  bass  who  in  July  is 
cruising  round  seaweed  palaces  in  deep 
water,  and  who  does  not  come  to  the 


surface  till  September,  but  the  shoal 
bass,  weighing  anything  from  one  to 
six  pounds.  If  he  is  lucky,  he  will 
fall  in  with  a  shoal  perhaps  three  miles 
away  out  to  sea,  playing  over  a  famous 
sunken  rock  that  Juts  up  from  the 
sandy  sea-fioor,  as  big  as  a  battleship 
and  half  as  dangerous  to  ignorant  pi- 
lots. Meanwhile,  during  the  fifty  or 
sixty  minutes  which  it  takes  in  a  light 
wind  to  cover  the  three  miles,  the 
hand-lines  are  let  down  for  mackerel, 
and  at  irregular  intervals  there  Is  a 
double  tug  at  the  line  trailing  from  the 
stem  or  boomed  out  from  an  oar  on  the 
weather  side,  and  a  bar  of  tapered  sil- 
ver, striped  and  iridescent  with  green 
and  mauve  and  apricot,  splatters  on 
the  clean  deck  to  be  sent  drumming 
into  darkness  under  the  boarding.  But 
the  mackerel  lines  are  soon  lifted.  The 
elder  fisherman,  with  one  hand  on  the 
tiller,  has  been  shading  his  eyes  and 
staring  out  over  the  heaving  water 
ahead.  If  he  were  not  carrying  a  pas- 
senger he  would  say  nothing.  "Can 
you  see  the  birds,  master?*'  he  asks 
quietly,  and  suddenly  across  the  wind 
comes  the  mingled  scream  of  a  thou- 
sand gulls.  They  are  swooping  and 
screaming  over  the  sunken  rock,  chas- 
ing the  "bait"— the  real,  glittering 
whitebait  that  so  seldom  comes  to  ta- 
ble—driven helter-skelter  a  few  inches 
under  the  surface  by  the  feeding  shoal 
bass.  You  can  stand  up  in  the  bows 
and  watch  the  fish  plunge  and  dart  and 
dive  in  the  clear  sea-water,  their  wide 
mouths  open  and  their  fins  spread, 
moving  like  strong,  gray  ghosts  after 
the  scudding  bait  and  dipping  instan* 
taneously  three  fathoms  under  the 
black  bows  of  the  oncoming  boat  The 
fishermen  have  shortened  sail,  for  the 
wind  has  freshened,  and  If  the  boat 
ran  too  fast  across  these  racing  tides 
there  would  be  no  keeping  the  spinner 
at  the  end  of  your  salmon-trace  under 
water.  Nothing  coarser  than  single 
gut  will  catch  bass  to-day,  and  even  so, 
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the  glittering  spinner  with  its  large 
triangle  hook  must  swim  sixty  or  sev- 
enty yards  behind  the  boat,  so  shy  are 
the  feeding  fish.  The  birds  and  the 
bass  and  the  bait  are  all  round  the 
little  lugger  now:  great  white  herring 
gulls  introducing  their  drab,  uncouth 
nestlings  to  fishing  in  deep  waters  a 
mile  from  the  uncleanly  rocks  where 
they  screamed  welcome  to  their  parents 
a  month  ago;  slim-necked  guillemots 
silently  diving  and  swallowing  and  div- 
ing again;  red-footed  puffins,  squatter- 
Ing  over  the  ripples  under  the  bows; 
shearwaters  skimming  with  their  level, 
partridge-like  flight  Just  clear  of  the 
waves;  and  once  a  flash  of  black  and 
white  from  flfty  yards  up  in  the  air,  a 
heavy  plunge  into  dancing  water,  and 
a  great  gannet  rises  on  the  surface 
with  a  mackerel  in  his  beak.  The 
boat  sails  on  across  the  tide,  and  the 
screaming  birds  are  now  fifty  yards 
behind  her.  Suddenly  the  rod-fisher's 
line,  curving  out  astern,  rips  the  water 
like  a  razor,  and  the  rod-point  dips  and 
tugs.  His  left  hand  shifts  on  the  butt, 
and  his  right  goes  to  the  whirling  reel; 
it  is  as  much  as  he  dares  to  check  the 
furious  pull'  at  the  gut  seventy  yards 
away,  for  the  pace  of  the  boat  and  the 
strength  of  the  tide  add  enormously  to 
the  strain  on  his  line.  The  sail  flaps 
idly  as  the  tiller  goes  over,  and  the  boat 
comes  round,  allowing  him  to  reel  in 
half-a-dozen  yards  of  line  before  his 
quarry  can  tug  the  gut  taut  again.  He 
Is  a  gallant  fish,  and  disputes  every 
inch  of  the  long  path  to  the  side  of  the 
boat;  and  if  he  weighs  but  three 
pounds,  he  has  fought  in  that  tumbling 
current  angrily  and  bravely,  just  as  his 
cousin  the  perch  fights  in  fresh  water. 
He  has  a  dangerous  back-fin,  too,  and 
when  he  has  had  to  give  in  to  the  re- 
lentless pull  of  gut  and  silk,  he  will 
still  wound  his  enemy  with  his  spines, 
if  he  is  not  swung  dexterously  between 
oilskin-clad  knees  to  push  the  hook 
from  his  wide  mouth.  He  is  the  first 
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fish  of  the  day,  and  of  the  average 
weight;  if  a  rare  six-pounder  strains 
the  strength  of  the  gut  and  the  skill 
of  the  fisherman  almost  to  breaking- 
point,  there  will  be  two-pounders,  and 
perhaps  smaller,  to  bring  the  average 
down.  But  if  the  fish  are  in  a  taking 
mood,  and)  the  wind  and  water  suit— 
which  is  by  no  means  the  rule  in  the 
difficult  game  of  bass-fishing— the  rod- 
fisher  may  with  good  fortune  get  into 
the  boat  ten  or  a  dozen  shining,  shapely 
bass  in  a  morning's  sport,— that  is,  in 
the  two  or  three  hours  when  the  fish 
are  really  feeding.  Each  fish  means  a 
cleverly  managed  piece  of  sailing,  so 
as  to  drive  through  the  centre  of  the 
shifting  shoal,  and  each  three-pounder 
brought  into  the  boat  means  at  least  a 
little  luck  in  the  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
fisherman. 

That  is  one  meaning  of  the  word 
"sea-fishing."  It  can  mean  other 
things.  It  can  mean  swinging  at  an- 
chor ki  a  racing  tide,  and  measuring 
the  strength  of  finer  gut  and  smaller 
hooks  than  the  hand-line  fisherman 
dare  use,  against  the  weight  and  the 
will  of  twelve-pound  pollock,  boring 
down  into  their  fastnesses  in  the  green 
and  umber  seaweed;  or  it  may  mean 
fighting  every  foot  of  a  line  seven 
fathom  deep,  swung  down  into  moon- 
lit water,  until  the  great  conger  is 
gaffed  in  a  splatter  of  salt  spray,  and 
noses  pig-like  about  the  fioor  of  the 
boat,  an  uncomfortable  companion  for 
the  row  home  at  midnight.  But  it  is 
the  bass-fisher,  sailing  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  screaming  gulls 
and  the  chasing  fish,  with  the  scent  of 
bedstraw  and  clover  and  the  whistle 
of  the  curlew  coming  down  wind  off 
the  land,  and  the  rod-butt  tuggling  at 
his  fore-arm,  who  knows  the  best  that 
sea-fishing  can  mean.  The  salmon- 
fisher  and  the  "dry-fiy  purist"  may 
hardly  realize  that  he  exists,  but  he 
knows  how  much  they  ought  to  envy 
him. 
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Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  contemporary  essay- 
ists, has  written  a  monograph  upon 
Charles  Dickens,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  emphasize  the  buoyant  optimism 
of  Dickens  as  contrasted  with  the  Lao- 
dicean outlook  of  later  writers. 

Among  books  of  an  artistic  interest 
promised  for  publication  this  fall  is  a 
study  of  Blake— the  man,  the  poet  and 
the  artist— by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  to 
be  issued  in  two  volumes  quarto.  Hie 
first  will  contain  a  complete  set  of 
the  Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
reproduced  in  photogravure  in  the  ex- 
act size  of  the  originals;  the  second, 
fifty-four  plates  of  The  Songs  of  In- 
nocence and  Experience,  reproduced 
in  size  and  color  of  the  originals  from 
the  copy  lately  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Crewe. 

Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.  have 
nearly  ready,  in  two  volumes,  the  "Let- 
ters, Personal  and  Literary,  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Lytton  (Owen  Meredith)." 
Lady  Betty  Balfour  is  editing  this  me- 
morial ot  her  father,  who  had  as  his 
friends,  and  had  correspondence  with, 
many  notable  men  in  the  world  of  af- 
fairs and  among  the  foremost  repre- 
sentatives of  art  and  literature  through- 
out four  decades  (1850-90)  of  last  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  1855,  that  "Clytem- 
nestra,"  which,  like  nearly  all  the  Earl 
of  Lytton*s  books,  was  published  un- 
der the  pseudonym  "Owen  Meredith," 
appeared. 

The  autumn  list  of  the  MacmiUans  is, 
as  usual,  rich  in  fiction.  It  includes 
new  novels  by  Jack  London,  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  Israel  Zangwill,  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock  (Miss  Murfee)  Pierre 


Lpti,  E.  ^^  tiucas  and  R.  Lawrence 
Donne.  In  history,  the  Macmillans 
promise  the  completion  of  Mr.  Rhodes's 
History  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Herbert  Paul's  History  of  Modem 
England:  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History,  dealing 
with  the  Thirty  Years*  War;  and  the 
first  volume  of  '*A  History  of  Rome  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford  and  Professor  Guiseppe 
Tomassetti. 

Biography  continues  to  hold  a  lead- 
ing place  in  contemporary  literature. 
The  fall  announcements  of  a  single 
London  publishing  house,  the  Me- 
thuens,  includes:  **From  Midshipman  to 
Field-Marshal,"  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's 
iStory  of  His  Life;  "Marie  Antoinette," 
by  Hilaire  Belloc;  "Beauties  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,"  by  Allan  Fea; 
"Garrick  and  his  Circle,"  by  Mrs. 
Clement  Parsons;  'The  Life  of  Henry 
Stuart,  Cardinal  York,"  by  H.  M. 
Vaughan;  "Thomas  k  Kempis,  his  Age 
and  Book,"  by  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmo- 
rency; "George  Herbert  and  His 
Times,"  by  A.  G.  Hyde;  "St  Catherine 
and  Her  Times,"  by  Margaret  Roberts; 
"Queen  Louisa  of  Pmssla,"  by  Mary 
M.  Moffat;  and  another  life  of  "Nel- 
son's Lady  Hamilton,"  by  E.  Hallam 
Moorhouse. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press 
have  ready  a  Bible  so  printed  that  both 
the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions 
may  be  read  from  the  same  text,  with- 
out difficulty  and  without  need  of  ref- 
erence from  text  to  margin  or  from 
one  text  to  a  second.  The  method 
adopted  is  to  print  in  large  type  such 
words  as  are  common  to  both  Versions. 
Where  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
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Versions,  however  minute,  the  one  line 
of  large  type  divides  into  two  parallel 
lines  of  smaller  type,  of  which  the  up- 
per gives  the  reading  of  the  Revised 
and  the  lower  that  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  Thus,  by  reading  along  the 
large  type  and  following,  where  it 
ceases,  the  upper  of  the  two  small 
lines,  the  Revised  Version  may  be 
read;  while  the  large  type,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  lower  of  the  small  lines, 
gives  the  continuous  text  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version. 

The  Dickensian  is  happy  in  having 
come  into  possession  of  the  office-book 
of  Household  Words  during  the  period 
of  Charles  Dickens's  editorship.    Every- 
thing in  the  paper,  except  the  serials, 
appeared    anonymously;    and    the    at- 
tempts    hitherto    made    to    pick    out 
Dickens*s    own    writings    have    been 
largely  guesswork.    But  the  office  book 
tabulated  each  week  the  titles  of  the 
articles  and  poems,  with  the  authors' 
names  and  the  prices  paid.     The  Dick- 
ensian observes  that  some  of  the  arti- 
cles commonly   attributed  to  Dickens 
were  not  written   by  him  at  all.    To 
quote  one  instance  only,  on  16  June, 
1855,  appeared  **By  Rail  to  Parnassus." 
This  Is  not  only  attributed  to  Dickens 
in   Kitton's   and   other   bibliographies, 
but  is  quoted  more  than  once  in  Pro- 
fessor Ward's  volume  on  Dickens  in 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  series  as  be- 
ing autobiographical.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  article  was  written  by  Henry 
Morley. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  have  be- 
gun the  publication  of  a  new  definitive 
edition  of  the  works  of  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
to  which  Is  given  the  title  of  "The 
Knutsford  Edition."  The  edition  will 
be  in  eight  volumes,  these  being  issued 
at  fortnightly  intervals,  and  there  will 
be  an  introduction  to  each  volume,  in 
addition  to  a  biographical  introduction 


in  the  first  issue  by  the  Master  of  Pe- 
terhouse,  writing  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Misses  Gaskell,  to  whom,  by 
their  permission,  he  dedicates  this  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  their  mother. 
Each  volume  will  contain  a  frontis- 
piece in  photogravure,  one  l>eing  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  by  George 
Richmond,  R.A.,  and  another  an  un- 
published portrait  from  a  drawing  by 
Samuel  Laurence,  besides  other  illus- 
trations and  a  facsimile  MS.  The 
works  will  be  arranged  as  far  as  is 
possible  In  chronological  order,  and 
will  include  several  contributions  t^ 
periodicals  hitherto  unreprinted,  to- 
gether with  two  poems  and  some  un- 
published fragments  of  stories. 

An  autograph   letter  of   Sir  Walter 
Scott,  sold  recently  at  a  London  auc- 
tion   sale,    was    addressed    to    Anna 
Seward  on  receipt  of  her  criticism  of 
"Marmion."     Praised  by  Samuel  John- 
son, and  admired  as  a  writer  by  Ma- 
caulay,  Anna  Seward,  now  completely 
forgotten,  corresponded  with  Scott  for 
some  years  before  her  death  in  1809, 
and  then  made  him  her  literary  exec- 
utor.     The  letter  of  Sir  Walter  is  of 
peculiar  interest:  "It  Is  long  since  I 
have  been  honored  with  your  kind  let- 
ter containing  so  favorable  and  partial 
an  analysis  of  'Marmion.'    It  is  now 
lying  before  me,  and  the  contents  are 
enough  to  warm  my  blood  to  the  fin- 
ger ends,  although   our  coals  are  all 
expended,    the   snow   lying    two    feet 
deep,   and  the  roads  impassable.    My 
reason     for     transporting     'Jklarmion' 
from    Lichfield    was    to    make    good 
the  minstrel  prophecy  of  Constance's 
song.    Why  I  should  ever  have  taken 
him  there  I  cannot  very  well  say.    At- 
tachment to  the  place— its  locality  with 
respect  to  Tamworth,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Marmions;  partly,  perhaps,  the 
whim  of  taking  a  slap  at  Lord  Brooke 
en  passant,^* 
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The  Golden  Chain  ^  Etc. 


THE  GOLDEN  CHAIN. 

Tboogb    I    have    beard    mocb    noble 
speecb  of  man. 
Strengthening  the   bands  of  human 
brotherhood, 
FoBterlng  our  faith  in  Heaven's  great 
clemency; 
Yet,  once,  that  kinahlp  gained  a  wider 
span, 
A   moment  then   I   saw   the   Eternal 
Good, 
And  hope  leapt  np  and  touched  on 
certainty. 

But  'twas  no  bard  that  sang  me  burn- 
ing words. 
No  Seer's  prophetic  voice  that  fired 
my  soul. 
Nor    lyric    rapture    of    love-wakened 
birds. 
Descant  of  great-voiced  waves,   nor 
thunder-roll;— 

But  from  one  small,  despised,  unlovely 
throat, 
Low  In  the  grass  about  my  straying 
feet, 
Rose  to  my  ears,  and  to  my  heart,  the 
note 
That  wolce  my  whole  world  to  new 
spirit-light 


The  morning  silence  of  those  meadow- 
lands 
Thrilled  to  the  harsh,  high-pitcbed, 
imploring  cry. 
That   shocked   me    with    its    half-hu- 
manity; 
It  caught  me  by  the  heart,  its  poor 
fear  made 
A  love,  I  might  have  scorned  an  hour 
before. 
Leap  in  my  breast:  **Ahj  little  brother 
mine, 
I  harm  thee?— No;   go  thou   thy  life- 
drawn  way.*' 

And  then  the  Universal  Love  up-bore 
My   soul;— I   saw   the   golden   chain 
outshine 
That  links  all  life;  and  in  the  new- 
made  day 
My  faith  flamed  up  anew.     F<Mr  that 
small  fate 
I  saw  then  as  my  own;  in  that  poor  cry 
I  heard  my  prayers  to  God:  and  while 
I  Uve, 
Remembering    how    my    soul    rocked 
yearningly, 
I  know  the  only  answer  God  can  give. 

ffo6&6ftoii  LtUham, 

Tb€  Ootlook. 


TO  THE  ARTIST. 


I  had  gone  forth  the  early  day  to  greet, 
And  where  the  meadows  to  the  pool     ^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^'^®^  ^^  ^®  new-bom 


sloped  down. 


day 


Fresh-wakened  from  his  winter  sleep,     ^^  wizard  Time  doth  glean  along  the 


and  bright 


sky, 


In  his  new  livery  of  gold  and  brown,     And  labors,  tor  a  future  mystery. 
There   leapt  a  frog,  whom  the  great     To  store  the  sunshine  wonder  from  on 


life-force  drew 
To  seek  the  waterside  and  find  his 
mate. 


high. 


Then  as  the  dayspring  back  to  evening 
bums. 
And    we    two    met   and    crossed    our     And  sunset  wine  overflows  earth's  pur- 


destinies;— 


pie  brim. 


For,  on  the  instant,  crouched  he  in     Dawn's  silver  Into  ruddy  gold  he  tums. 


the  dew. 
Fearing  this  over-lord  of  his  small  fate. 
And  I  made  pause  and  lightly  pressed 
upon 
His  form,  with  idle  foot    Then,  sud- 
denly, 
Sinking  his  head  between  his  out- 
stretched hands— 
As  one  might  bend  before  a  headsman's 
blade- 
He  cried  aloud;  God,  how  he  cried 
to  me! 


So  Time  does  use  the  sun;  so  thou  use 
him. 

From  silver  moments,  ere  they  all  grow 

cold; 
Fr<Hn  the  flerce  fervor  of  the  noonday 

bright; 
From  love,  Joy,  sorrow,  weld  one  lamp 

of  gold 
To  hang  above  thine  own  etemal  night 

Eden  PhUlpotfM, 

Tbe  Pftll  MaU 
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THE  LITERATUfiE  OF  EGOTISM.* 


Egotism  Is  a  word  which  has  fre- 
quently an  opprobrious  sense  attached 
to  it  This  is  not  the  sense  In  which 
we  propose  to  use  it  here.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  all  genuine  literature  is  ego- 
tistic. Whatever  its  subject,  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  writer's  absorbing 
interest  in  it  A  man  who  writes 
about  horses  because  horses  are  his 
ruling  passion  is  so  far  an  egotist 
though  he  never  mentions  himself. 
Gibbon's  History  is  a  monument  of 
this  kind  of  objective  egotism.  In 
such  cases  the  writer  is  lost  in  his  sub- 
ject He  realizes  his  personality  indi- 
rectly; he  expresses  it  by  indirect 
means;  and  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  his 
personality  that  others  read  his  work. 
The  literature  of  egotism  which  we 
here  have  in  view  is  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  its  primary  subject  is  the 
author  himself,  or  other  things  in  rela- 
tion to  his  own  idiosyncrasies  and 
experience. 

Such  literature  is,  more  than  any 
other,  apt  to  lend  itself  to  the  service 
of  vanity  and  diseased  sentiment,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  an  expression  of 
what  is  vain,  diseased,  or  foolish. 
Still  less  is  such  a  literature  of  ego- 
tism to  be  set  down  as  valueless  or  un- 
important The  vainest  the  most  mor- 
bid, the  most  foolish  of  human  beings, 
could  he  only  give  a  picture  of  him- 
self which  was  really  complete  and  ac' 
curate,  would  be  able  to  produce  a 
work  of  the  highest  interest  and  value; 
whilst  in  proportion  as  the  writer  is 
endowed  with  exceptional  faculties,  or 
with  a  character  so  balanced  as  to 
render  him  a  type  of  human  nature 

•  1.  Th€  Onrden  tkn$  I  Lov;  Lamia* s  Winter 
Quartert;  and  other  prose  workf.  By  Alfred 
Aostln,  Poet  Laoreate.  London:  Maomlllan, 
18M-M,  etc. 

2.  The  House  €(f  Quiet:  an  AuioHographp. 
Edited  by  J.  T.  The  Thread  qf  Gold.  By  the 
sameaothor.   London:  Murray,  1904-5. 


generally,  the  value  and  interest  of  his 
self-revelation  are  amplified.  Indeed 
much  literature  which  is  intensely  ego- 
tistical in  form,  Is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  universal  in  substance;  be- 
cause the  elements  which  the  writer 
most  carefully  observes  in  himself  are 
elements  which  exist  in  all  men,  and  to 
many  men  in  all  ages  are  as  important 
as  they  were  to  him.  Such  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  the  Confessions  of 
St  Augustine;  and  even  more  notice* 
ably,  though  in  a  somewhat  narrower 
way,  with  the  accounts  of  their  spir- 
itual experiences  given  by  the  later 
mystics.  St  Teresa's  accounts  of  her 
ecstasies  are,  in  one  sense,  the  quintes- 
sence of  egotism,  in  another  sense  they 
are  psychological  documents  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  students  of  psychol- 
ogy, and  even  of  medicine. 

A  similar  criticism  applies,  with  the 
necessary  qualifications,  to  the  literary 
expression  of  egotism  on  a  less  ex- 
alted plane.  Of  such  literature  the  in- 
terest and  value  are  two-fold.  On  the 
one  hand  it  pleases  because  it  is  a  rev- 
elation of  idiosyncrasies  which  stamp 
the  writer  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
character,  thus  introducing  the  reader 
to  an  amiable  or  entertaining  acquaint- 
ance. On  the  other  hand  it  pleases  or 
interests,  in  proportion  as  the  reader 
finds  in  it  thoui^ts  and  characteristics, 
not  distinct  from  his  own,  but  resem- 
bling them,  and,  by  being  Introduced 
to  the  writer,  is  introduced  also  to 
himself. 

For  both  these  reasons,  and  for  the 
latter  reason  especially,  the  books  now 
before  us  are  of  a  kind  which  deserves 

8.  The  Upton\  Letter e.  By  T.  B.  London: 
Smith,  Blder,  1906. 

4.  Elixabeih  and  her  Oennan  Garden ;  The 
Solitary  Summer;  and  other  worka  by  the 
■ame  author.    London :  MacmiUan,  1901-03. 

5.  From  December  to  December :  the  Daybook  cf 
Melieande.    London:  Murray,  1905. 
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attention.  They  are  not  only  signs  of 
the  writers,  they  are  signs  of  the  time:<( 
also.  They  are  interesting  revelations 
of  the  manner  in  which  current  condi- 
tions, social,  religious,  and  Intellectual, 
affect  minds  which,  however  excep- 
tionally gifted,  represent  respectively 
numbers  besides  themselves.  They  be- 
long to  that  class  of  literature  to  which 
belong  Montaigne's  Essays  and  AmleFs 
Journal.  Montaigne  not  only  charms 
the  reader  by  exhibiting  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  Montaigne— his  views 
as  to  the  convenience  of  greatness,  or 
the  manner  in  which  he  played  with 
his  cat;  he  appeals  to  him  also  by 
the  spirit  in  which  he  regarded  life— 
a  spirit  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of 
medieval  Christendom,  and  arising 
largely  out  of  general  causes  which 
have  not  yet  spent  themselves.  Amiel 
gave  to  his  experiences  a  universal 
character  by  dealing  with  his  own  soul 
as  a  specimen  of  souls  In  general,  when 
submitted  to  influences  shared  by  his 
contemporaries  with  himself.  The 
books  now  before  us,  though  perhaps 
in  unequal  degrees,  appeal  to  us  not 
only  because  they  represent  the  writers 
themselves,  but  because  they  also 
represent  various  classes  of  their 
contemporaries. 

Without  attempting  to  draw  invidi- 
ous personal  comparisons,  we  will  give 
to  the  Poet  Laureate  the  precedence 
due  to  his  office,  and  begin  by  consid- 
ering the  contributions  which  he.  In 
the  Intervals  between  the  visits  of  the 
Muses,  has  made  to  the  prose  litera- 
ture of  egotism. 

Of  the  five  or  six  specimens  of  this 
literature  which  Mr.  Austin  has  given 
us,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
amining two— "The  Garden  that  I 
Love**  and  **LaraIa*s  Winter  Quarters." 
The  tone  and  genius  which  we  find  dis- 
played in  these  are  similar  to  the  tone 
and  genius  which  give  their  character 
to  the  ottiers.  Mr.  Austin,  in  these 
works,  has  acquired  a  reputation  more 


consonant  with  the  defective  taste 
which  he  Imputes  to  his  contemporaries 
generally  than  with  what  is  probably 
his  own  estimate  of  the  comparative 
value  of  his  writings.  He  taxes  the 
readers  of  to-day  with  a  corporate  in- 
difference to  poetry;  and  many  of  his 
readers,  whose  acquaintance  with  his 
poetry  is  imperfect,  are  diligent  in 
their  study  and  sincere  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  prose.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  subjects,  and  partly  to  the 
qualities  of  his  style,  which  bring  him 
nearer  in  his  prose  works  than  in  his 
poetry  to  the  daily  Interests  and  com- 
prehension of  the  ordinary  man  and 
woman  of  to-day.  Divesting  himself 
of  the  laurel  proper  to  the  Inspired 
bard,  he  here  meets  them  as  a  culti- 
vated and  accomplished  man,  who  has 
indeed  an  occasional  gift  for  song,  but 
whose  Interests  and  manners  are  not 
otherwise  generlcally  different  from 
their  own.  He  speaks  to  them  famil- 
iarly as  the  lover  of  his  English  gar- 
den, or  the  tasteful  and  scholarly  trav- 
eller in  the  highways  and  byways  of 
Italy.  It  is  true  indeed,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  that  he  manages,  with 
much  Ingenuity,  to  enlarge  this  limited 
r61e;  but  such  is  the  character  in  which 
he  primarily  and  ostensibly  presents 
himself  to  his  public. 

"The  Garden  that  I  Love."  though 
written  in  the  first  person,  Is  supposed, 
by  a  literary  device,  not  to  be  written 
by  the  author.  As  the  author,  how- 
ever. Illustrates  it  with  photographs  of 
his  own  home,  the  disguise  thus  ef- 
fected is  intentionally  of  the  most 
transparent  kind.  The  book  opens 
with  a  very  engaging  description  of  a 
small  Kentish  manor-house  and  the 
charming  garden  surrounding  it.  The 
imaginary  writer  presents  himself  to 
us  as  the  owner  and  the  gardener  of 
this  paradise,  which  he  shares  with  his 
sister  Veronica;  and  to  them,  for  a 
visit  of  indefinite  length,  come  a  fasci- 
nating young  lady  called  Lamia,  and 
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a  gentleman  who  is  known  by  no  otber 
appellation  than  "The  Poet,"  the  im- 
aginary writer  himself  being  addressed 
similarly  as  "Dear  Sage.**  The  book 
is  occupied  with  the  conversations  of 
this  quartette,  with  a  love-affair,  end- 
ing in  an  engagement  between  the 
Poet  and  Veronica,  and  a  tendresse  of 
the  Sage  for  Lamia,  the  end  of  which 
is  indefinite;  all  this  being  set  in  the  . 
monologues  of  the  Sage  himself. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr. 
Austin  has,  for  literary  purposes,  du- 
plicated his  own  nature,  and  accorded 
to  the  sage  and  the  poet  in  him  two 
different  personalities,  so  that  each 
may,  by  contrast  or  appreciation,  bring 
out  the  characteristics  of  the  other. 
In  saying  this,  we  are  neither  surpris- 
ing nor  betraying  any  personal  secret 
of  the  writer's;  for  the  Sage,  as  the 
photographs  show  us,  occupies  Mr. 
Austin's  home;  and  the  Poet  recites,  as 
his  own,  passages  from  Mr.  Austin's 
poetry.  The  device  is,  as  we  just  now 
observed,  ingenious.  We  believe  it  to 
be  also  altogether  original;  and,  as  re- 
lated to  the  end  In  view,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  ineffective.  At  all  events, 
"The  Qarden  that  I  Love*'  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  literature  of  egotism,  which 
Justifies  its  wide  popularity  by  its  sig- 
nal and  peculiar  merits.  It  reveals 
with  vividness  and  sincerity  certain  as- 
pects of  the  Poet  Laureate's  character 
with  which  every  healthy  and  culti- 
vated reader  will  sympathize;  and  it 
does  so  through  the  medium  of  a  style 
which  every  critical  reader  will  ad- 
mire. His  prose,  at  its  best,  may  in- 
deed be  taken  as  a  model  of  lucidity, 
restraint,  dignity,  and  appropriate 
music. 

The  predominant  impression  which 
Mr.  Austin  here  leaves  with  us  is  that 
of  his  country  home  and  his  own  per- 
sonal attachment  to  it;  this  attach- 
ment being  amplified  into  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  country  of  which  his 
home  is  for  him  at  once  the  product 


and  symbol,  and  also  into  a  healthy  op- 
timism with  regard  to  human  life  gen- 
erally. His  many  sketches  of  his 
small  Kentish  manor-house,  with  its 
rounded  gable-ends,  its  walls  smoth; 
ered  in  roses,  the  beautiful  garden 
which  was  practically  his  own  creatioUr 
and  the  trees  and  glades  of  the  park 
lying  beyond  it,  actually  place  the 
reader  amongst  the  scenes  described, 
and  bring  to  his  nostrils  the  touch  of 
the  Kentish  atmosphere.  He  sees  the 
doorstep  littered  with  drifted  rose-pet- 
als. He  feels  the  silence  broken  only 
by  leaves  and  birds,  the  warmth  of  the 
sunshine,  and  the  falling  of  the  even- 
ing dew.  The  following  passage,  nec- 
essarily somewhat  abbreviated,  but  not 
otherwise!  altered,  will  illustrate  some 
of  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Austin's  mellow 
prose. 

Spring  is  the  most  skilful  of  all  gar- 
deners, covering  the  whole  ground  with 
flowers,  and  shading  off  the  crudest 
contrasts  into  perfect  harmony;  and 
were  it  April,  May,  and  June  all  the 
year  round,  I,  for  one,  would  never 
again  put  spade  or  seed  into  the 
ground.  I  should  select  for  the  site 
of  my  home  the  heart  of  an  English 
forest,  and  my  cottage  should  stand 
half-way  up  an  umbrageous  slope  that 
overlooked  a  wooded  vale.  .  .  .  One 
would  make  just  clearance  enough  to 
satisfy  one's  desire  for  self-assertion 
against  Nature,  and  then  she  should 
be  allowed  to  do  the  rest.  .  .  .  The 
Anemone  apennina,  now  in  full  bloom 
in  the  garden  that  I  love  ...  is,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  rarely  seen  in 
English  gardens.  It  used,  an  Indefi- 
nite number  of  years  ago,  to  be  sold  in 
big  basketsful  by  dark-eyed,  dark- 
haired,  dark-skinned  flower-girls  in  the 
Via  Condottl  in  Rome,  in  the  months  of 
February  and  Mar(^;  and  I  recollect  a 
good  Samaritan  putting  the  finishing 
touch  to  my  convalescence,  after  a  vls- 
itati<»i  of  Roman  fever,  by  bringing  to 
my  room  a  large  posy  of  this  exquisite 
flower,  varying  in  color  from  sky-blue 
to  pure  white,  and  springing  out  of  the 
daintiest,  most  feathery  foliage  in»- 
aginable.  .  .  .  But  with  all  my  partial* 
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ity  for  these  domesticated  wiod-flow- 
era,  I  will  not  pretend  that  they  can 
hold  a  feather  to  undulating  stretches 
of  sylvan  anemones;  and  in  April  these 
would  be  as  numerous  as  the  pink-and- 
white  shells  of  the  seashore,  which  in 
color  they  curiously  resemble,  around 
my  forest  abode.  .  .  .  Just  as  one  be- 
gins to  feel  a  little  sad  because  the 
wood-hyacinths  pale,  the  red  campion 
takes  a  brighter  hue  and  holds  up  a 
bolder  stalk,  determined  to  see  over 
the  heads  of  the  now  .fast-shooting 
green  crosiera  of  the  bracken;  and  be- 
fore these  unfurl  themselves  and  get 
too  hlgh^  the  sleepy  foxgloves  suddenly 
remember  that  it  is  June,  and  dapple 
the  lush  dingles  with  their  spires  of 
freckled  bells.  All  flowers  seem  to 
contain  a  secret;  I  suppose  because 
they  are  silent.  But  the  foxglove  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  possess  mwe 
of  the  mystery  of  things  than  any  of 
its  sylvan  compeere. 

Just  as  Mr.  Austin  here  exhibits  him- 
self as  a  lover  of  England,  so  in  **La- 
mia*s  Winter  Quartera"  and  elsewhere 
he  uses  with  equal  success  the  same 
gift  of  style  in  exhibiting  himself  as 
the  lover  of  Italy  and  Italian  life.  The 
manner  in  which  his  style  takes  the 
color  of  the  things  described  will  be 
seen  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  very 
charming  description  which  occurs  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  the  last-named 
volume.  The  Sage  and  the  Poet,  to- 
gether with  their  two  ladies,  are  enjoy- 
ing a  winter  in  the  south,  instead  of  a 
summer  in  the  north;  and  from  Pro- 
vence into  Italy  they  travel  slowly  in 
a  hired  carriage. 

I  suppose  it  is  (says  the  8age)  be- 
cause we  are  very  simple  folk,  and  lead 
at  home  a  rather  primitive  life,  that 
we  find  everything  new  which  most 
other  people  find  familiar,  and  so  many 
things  attractive  that  the  bulk  of  the 
world  treat  as  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion. Along  that  magical  coast,  where 
we  turned  our  gaxe  firat  to  the  sea- 
fringe,  then  to  the  hill  declivities,  then 
back  again  to  the  white-laced  bays  .  .  . 
while  we  never  asked  our  cheerfully 


communicative  driver  to  quicken  his 
pace,  we  frequently  begged  him  to 
slacken  it,  and  over  and  over  again 
bade  him  halt  altogether.  .  .  .  When 
luncheon-hour  arrived  we  thereupon 
came  to  a  standstllL  .  .  .  Under  a 
carob-tree,  the  firat  Lamia  had  ever 
seen,  the  cloth  was  spread;  and  then 
she  scattered  rather  than  arranged  her 
lately  gathered  fiowera,  with  infinite 
taste.  A  short  distance  away,  as  we 
looked  under  the  olive-trees  across  the 
ruddy  clods  and  accidental  wild-flow- 
era,  were  thcr  innumerable  dimples  of 
the  amiable  sea.  .  . ',  *'Is  it  always  like 
thisr'  asked  Lamia.  "Far  from  it'*  I 
was  going  to  reply;  but  the  Poet  antici- 
pated me.  "Yes,  always.  Lamia,  al- 
ways, always,  always!  *  No  one  de- 
serves to  travel  who  anticipates  any- 
thing less  agreeable  than  what  he  is 
enjoying  at  the  numient'* 

Travelling  in  the  manner  thus  de- 
lightfully indicated,  the  friends  flnaliy 
settle  themselves  in  a  villa  not  far 
from  Florence.  Their  quiet  life  there, 
with  their  conversations,  expeditions, 
and  impressions,  embedded  in  the  nar- 
rative and  discuraive  comments  of  the 
Sage,  form  the  principal  substance  of 
this  agreeable  and  suggestive  volume; 
and  Mr.  Austin,  in  dealing  with  Italy 
and  Italian  life,  writes  with  no  less 
charm,  and  an  insight  no  less  delicate, 
than  he  does  when  dealing  with  the 
life  and  the  lanes  of  Kent.  Here,  in- 
deed, the  ripeness  of  his  culture  is  per- 
haps even  more  apparent.  Let  us  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  one  quotation 
more. 

Refinement  is  the  work  of  time. 
You  remember  Aristotle's  definition  of 
aristocracy— ancient  riches.  Italy  has 
ancient  riches,  the  riches  of  law,  reli- 
gion, poetry,  and  the  arts,  long  estab- 
lished; and  she  has,  therefore,  what  is 
most  precious  in  aristocracy.  She  has 
ancient  speech,  and  ancient  mannera 
.  .  .  and  an  ancient  agriculture.  We 
are  sitting  at  this  moment  surrounded 
by  a  rural  cultivation  that  is  described 
with  absolute  accuracy  in  the  Oeorg- 
ics,  and  again  by  Politlan  in  his  Rusti- 
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CU8,  written  on  this  very  spot,  and  that 
has  not  changed  since  the  days  of  Gin- 
clnnatna.  Listen  to  that  fellow  singing 
among  the  olives.  Virgil  has  described 
him--*'canlt  fnndator  ad  aoras.*'  .  .  • 
It  is  this  far-backness  that  sheds  a 
glamor  over  everything  in  Italy.  .  .  . 
In  proportion  as  Italy  parts  with  its 
past,  Italy  will  lose  its  charm.  .  .  . 
"Dear  Poet,"  said  Lamia,  "will  yon 
forgive  me  if  I  object  that  I  have 
sometimes  been  told,  though  I  am  sure 
most  inaccurately,  that,  for  instance, 
I  am  charming;  and  yet  I  am  not  an- 
cient'^ "Dear  Lamia,"  he  replied, 
"you  are  very  ancient,  and  are  under 
deep  obligations  to  ancestors  you  never 
saw,  and  probably  never  heard  of;  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  yet  more  charming 
for  your  visit  to  this  old  and  capti- 
vating land.' 


f» 


On  these  two  foundations  or  can- 
vases of  patriotic  and  private  devotion 
to  his  own  country,  and  a  devotion 
more  purely  aesthetic,  scholarly,  and 
critical  to  a  country  still  older,  Mr. 
Austin  embroiders  innumerable  repre- 
sentations of  himself,  his  personal  pref- 
erences, his  philosophic  and  literary 
theories,  and  his  attitude  towards  life 
generally.  Having  thus  introduced 
the  reader  to  his  method,  his  style,  his 
manner,  we  will  perform  the  same  of- 
fice for  the  writers  of  the  other  vol- 
umes before  us;  and  then  from  the 
manner  of  each  we  will  go  on  to  the 
matter. 

The  curious  similarity  in  respect  of 
their  ostensible  subjects,  between  "The 
Solitary  Summer*'  of  "Elisabeth,"  and 
the  "Garden  that  I  Love"  of  Irir.  Aus- 
tin, naturally  prompts  us  to  set  the 
two  books  side  by  side.  "Elisabeth's" 
method  is  simpler  than  that  of  the 
poet  Like  him,  she  presents  us  with 
numerous  cpnversa^ons  and  anecdotes, 
but  she  has  not  recourse  even  to  the 
shadow  of  a  consecutive  story.  For 
both,  however,  the  primary  theme  is  a 
garden— a  garden  in  England  for  the 
poet,  a  garden  in  Germany  for  "Elis- 
abeth."     Both,  mweover,   by  a  coin- 


cidence still  more  singular,  introduce 
us  to  their  respective  domains  at  the 
same  season,  and  almost  the  same  day 
of  the  year.  Mr«  Austin  does  so  on 
the  last  day  of  April;  "Elizabeth"  on 
the  first  of  May. 

To  a  charming  picture  of  her  garden, 
encompassed  by  field  and  forest,  she 
proceeds  to  add  others  of  her  house, 
her  library  with  its  cushioned  chairs, 
and  its  central  pillar  masked  by  sur- 
rounding shelves  on  which  are  ar- 
ranged the  books  which  she  most  de- 
lights to  read;  also  of  her  cook,  her 
gardeners,  the  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
boring village,  and  her  sole  summer 
visitor,  the  new  Lutheran  pastor.  She 
gives  us,  in  short,  as  Mr.  Austin  does, 
the  whole  setting  of  her  country  life. 
Here,  however,  In  one  respect,  Mr. 
Austin  and  "Elisabeth"  differ.  Mr. 
Austin  requires  other  characters,  who 
are  more  or  less  his  equals,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasising  his  opinions 
by  their  questions,  their  applause, 
or  their  contradictions.  "Elizabeth," 
apart  from  her  husband,  who  effaces 
himself  with  the  most  obliging  tact, 
treats  all  the  other  characters  men- 
tioned by  her  rather  as  themes  on 
which  to  moralize  than  as  persons  with 
whom  to  converse;  and  her  method  Is 
practically  one  of  uninterrupted  so- 
liloquy. But  soliloquy  itself  in  her 
hands  has  an  action  and  vitality  of  its 
own.  A  striking  example  of  these 
qualities  is  afforded  us  by  the  follow- 
ing passage,  the  beauty  of  which  must 
be  our  apology  for  abbreviating  it  as 
little  as  possible. 

June  Idth.— Yesterday  morning  I  got 
up  at  three  o'clock  and  stole  through 
the  echoing  passages  and  strange  dark 
rooms,  undid  with  trembling  hands  the 
bolts  of  the  door  to  the  verandah,  and 
passed  out  into  a  wonderful  unknown 
world.  I  stood  for  a  few  minutes  mo- 
ti<mless  on  the  steps,  almost  frightened 
by  the  awful  purity  of  nature  when  all 
the  sin  and  ugliness  is  shut  up  and 
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asleep,  and  tbere  Is  nothing  but  the 
beauty  left.  It  was  quite  light,  yet 
a  bright  moon  hung  in  the  cloudless 
gray-blue  sky;  the  flowers  were  all 
awake,  saturating  the  air  with  scent; 
and  a  nightingale  sat  on  a  hornbeam 
quite  close  to  me,  in  loud  raptures  at 
the  coming  of  the  sun.  There  in  front 
of  me  was  the  sun-dial,  there  were  the 
rose-bushes,  there  was  the  bunch  of 
pansies  I  had  dropped  the  night  before, 
still  lying  on  the  path;  but  how  strange 
and  unfamiliar  it  all  looked,  and  how 
holy— as  though  God  must  be  walking 
there  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  I  went 
down  the  path  leading  to  the  stream  on 
the  east  side  of  the  garden,  brushing 
aside  the  rockets  that  were  bending 
across  it  drowsy  with  dew  .  .  .  and 
the  huge  poppies  like  splashes  of  blood 
amongst  the  grays  and  blues  and  faint 
pearly  whites  of  the  innocent  new-bom 
day.  On  the  garden  side  of  the  stream 
there  is  a  long  row  of  silver  birches, 
and  on  the  other  side  a  rye-field,  reach- 
ing across  in  powdery  gray  waves  to 
the  part  of  the  sky  where  a  solemn 
glow  was  already  burning.  I  sat 
down  on  the  twisted,  half -fallen  trunk 
of  a  birch  and  waited,  my  feet  in  the 
long  grass,  and  my  slippers  soaking  in 
dew.  .  .  .  Here  was  the  world  wide- 
awake, and  yet  only  for  me  .  .  .  and 
nowhere  a  single  hard  word  being 
spoken,  or  a  single  selfish  act  being 
done.  .  .  .  There  were  no  clouds,  and 
presently,  while  I  watched,  the  sun 
came  up  quickly  out  of  the  rye,  a  great, 
bare,  red  ball;  and  the  gray  of  the 
field  turned  yellow,  and  long  shadows 
lay  upon  the  grass,  and  the  wet  flow- 
ers flashed  out  diamonds.  And  then 
as  I  sat  there  watching,  and  intensely 
happy  as  I  imagined,  suddenly  the  cer- 
tainty of  grief,  and  suffering,  and 
death  dropped  like  a  black  curtain  be- 
tween me  and  the  beauty  of  the  morn- 
ing; and  then  that  other  thought,  to 
face  which  needs  all  our  courage— the 
realisation  of  the  awful  solitariness  in 
which  each  of  us  lives  and  dies. 

Pure  meditation  of  this  kind  Is,  as 
we  presently  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
mark, freely  mixed  by  the  authoress 
with  humorous  observation  of  her  fel- 
lows; but  everything  else  is  subordi- 


nated to  this  strain  of  delicate  solilo- 
quy which  interprets  and  gives  unity 
to  the  whole. 

In  "The  House  of  Quiet"  and  •'The 
Thread  of  Gold,*'  the  unifying  element 
is  an  element  of  soliloquy  also;  but  In 
both,  and  especially  in  the  first,  the 
anonymous  author  is  concerned,  even 
nK>re  than  Mr.  Austin  is,  with  the  so- 
cial circumstances  of  his  neighl)or8  and 
his  own  personal  history.  He,  too,  gives 
us  bis  meditations  in  a  framework 
of  rural  life,  introducing  us  to  a  home 
and  a  neighborhood  which  pleasingly 
take  their  place  beside  those  which  Mr. 
Austin  and  *'Blisabetfa"  depict  with 
such  complacent  zest  The  writer,  so 
he  confides  to  us,  is  a  man  of  position 
and  easy  fortune,  who,  forced  by  Ill- 
health  to  abandon  his  career  in  some 
public  office,  and  debarred  for  the 
same  reason  from  any  other  active 
calling,  retires  to  a  life  of  enforced  but 
congenial  leisure,  in  his  old-fashioned 
Hampshire  home,  which  he  shares  with 
a  widowed  mother. 

The  house  (he  writes)  is  a  strange 
medley.  One  part  of  It  Is  an  Bliza- 
betban  building,  mullioned,  of  gray 
stone.  One  wing  is  weather-tiled,  and  > 
of  simple  outline.  The  front,  added  at 
some  period  of  prosperity,  is  Georgian, 
thickly  set  with  large  windows.  .  .  . 
The  meadows  fall  from  the  house  to 
the  stream;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
few  acres  which  we  hold  is  simple 
woodland,  where  the  copse  grows  th\<A 
and  dark,  with  here  and  there  a  stately 
forest  tree.  The  house,  seen  as  I  love 
best  to  see  It,  from  the  avenue  on  a 
wtnter  evening,  rises  a  dark  Irregular 
pile,  crowned  with  the  cupola  and  the 
massive  ctiimneys  against  a  green  and 
Hqqld  sky,  in  which  trembles  a  single 
star;  and  below  lies  the  dim  mysterious 
woodland,  with  mist  rising  over  the 
stream,  and  beyond  that,  soft  upland 
after  upland,  out  to  the  horizon's  verge. 
Within  all  is  dark  and  low.  There  is 
a  central  panelled  hall,  with  round  oak 
arches  on  either  hand,  leading  through- 
little  anterooms  to  a  parlor  and  dining- 
room.      There   are  wide   meaningless 
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corridors  with  steps  up  and  down.  .  .  . 
A  iarge,  low,  panelied  room  serves  me 
as  bedroom  and  study  together.  The 
windows  are  hung  with  faded  tapestry 
curtains.  There  is  a  great  open  fire- 
place before  me,  with  logs  red-crumb- 
ling, bedded  in  gray  ash.  .  .  .  Odd 
Dutch  tiles  pave  and  wall  the  cavernous 
hearth.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  tapestried  couch; 
there  an  oak  bookcase  crammed  with 
a  strange  assortment  of  books.  .  .  . 
Outside  all  is  unutterably  still  .  .  . 
with  the  deep  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try-side nestling  down  into  itself. 

The  life  lived  by  the  writer  in  this 
home  and  its  neighborhood,  comprising 
his  intercourse  with  various  typical 
neighbors,  forms,  in  *'The  House  of 
Quiet,**  the  vehicle  of  his  revelations 
of  himself.  In  'The  Thread  of  Gold** 
he  is  more  independent  of  local  circum- 
stance, and  betakes  himself  largely  to 
detached  and  general  reflections;  but 
all  these  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the 
same  meditative  seclusion.  The  au- 
thor of  '*The  Upton  Letters,**  as  the 
name  of  the  volume  indicates,  adopts 
a  different  literary  form,  and  presents 
us  with  a  different  background.  We 
have  only  to  substitute  the  word  Eton 
for  Upton,  and  we  have  before  us  a 
well-known  Bton  master,  placed  among 
familiar  scenes,  performing  familiar 
duties,  and  revealing  the  life  which 
bides  itself  under  these  last  in  a  series 
of  reflective  letters  to  an  invalid  friend 
in  Madeira.  Of  his  general  method, 
no  more  need  be  said.  Of  his  style, 
which  is  that  of  a  highly  cultivated 
man,  we  shall  by-and-by  have  occasion 
to  give  some  specimens;  but  it  hardly 
calls  meanwhile  for  more  particular 
notice.  We  will  therefore  pass  on  to 
the  most  recent  of  the  works  before 
us,  which  In  many  ways  stands  apart, 
and  deserves  special  attention. 

"From  December  to  December,**  by 
"Melisande,**  is  in  form  a  continuous 
mental  diary—a  diary  which  concerns 
itself  with  thoughts  and  opinions  as 
experiences,  but  which,  differing  herein 


from  all  the  foregoing  volumes,  is  con- 
tent to  suggest  the  conditions  out  of 
which  these  experiences  have  arisen, 
and  abstains  from  anecdote  and  de- 
scription of  local  landscape.  As  to  her 
circumstances,  all  we  gather  is  this, 
that  her  home,  like  "Elizabeth's/*  Mr. 
Austin's,  and  that  of  the  dweller  in  the 
"House  of  Quiet,**  is  in  the  country, 
has  around  it  the  amenities  of  wood 
and  garden,  and  shelters  a  life  of 
studious  and  reflective  leisure  and 
healthy  household  activities.  This  re- 
serve forms  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
confldences  of  the  other  writers.  It 
results  in  certain  limitation,  but  it  has 
its  own  charm  and  dignity.  It  may 
further  be  mentioned,  as  a  distinction 
which  "Melisande**  shares  with  the 
Poet  Laureate,  that  she  intersperses 
her  prose  reflections  with  poetry.  As 
she  is,  we  may  safely  assume,  a  writer 
new  to  the  public,  we  may  Justify  her 
claims  to  the  attention  which  we  think 
she  merits,  by  presenting  the  reader 
with  examples  of  her  powers  as  a  poet- 
ess and  as  a  critic. 

"From  December  to  December*' 
opens  with  the  following  sonnet,  one 
of  a  series  which  is  admirable  for  the 
mastery  of  form  displayed  by  it:— 

My  life  is  full  of  sweetness  and   of 

peace, 
Full  of  all  fair  proportion  and  calm 

days; 
In  it  all  Duty  is  the  dearest  ease. 
For  Duty  is  the  nearest  joy  always; 
And    never    force    or    storm    or    any 

stress 
Can  beat  upon  my  walled-in  garden- 
home. 
For  God  Himself  walks  here  to  heal 

and  bless 
And  where  He  is,  not  any  ill  can  come. 
Within  is  all  may  feed  the  wants  of 

man; 
There  work,  and  wealth,  and  intellect 

are  found; 
And  Love  is  still  the  deep  foundation 

plan, 
And  Love  makes  all  he  builds  on  holy 

ground. 
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It  Love  within  my  garden  keeps  such 

store, 
Can    any     Love     without    offer     me 

more? 

To  this  illustration  of  the  writer's  gift 
for  verse  we  will  add  a  passage  which 
illustrates  her  gift  for  criticism:— 

Chateaubriand's  grand  emotions  of 
love  and  religion,  even  patriotism,  did 
not  lead  to  any  growth  or  variety  of 
intellectual  impressions.  Chateaubri- 
and of  seventy  could  do  nothing  bet- 
ter than  regret  Chateaubriand  of  sev- 
enteen. He  seems  to  have  taken  on 
himself  from  the  beginning  the  '*grand 
air";  and  having  mounted  his  stilts,  he 
stalks  about  on  them  for  the  rest  of  his 
career.  He  is  determined  to  keep  his 
head  high,  and  forgets  that  he  is  thus 
preventing  himself  from  taking  any 
fresh  observations  or  learning  any- 
thing new  about  life  on  the  natural 
level.  .  .  .  His  religion  is  entirely  with- 
out personal  adventure.  It  is  part  of 
the  great  rdle  he  has  set  himself  to 
play.  .  .  .  The  peace,  the  simplicity  of 
Nature  were  unknown  to  him.  ...  In 
his  allusions  to  Nature  he  uses  her 
merely  as  the  theatre  of  his  emotions. 
He  observes  little  more  than  what 
might  be  described  as  the  "classical 
events*'  of  a  sunrise  or  sunset,  or  the 
bright  moon  riding  in  the  heavens. 
Compare,  for  Instance,  this  scene- 
painting  employment  of  Nature  as  a 
model  with  the  use  Blake  makes  of 
her.  .  .  .  But  then  Blake  was  not 
obliged  to  think  of  himself  as  a  peer 
of  France.  .  .  .  Yet  he  (Chateaubriand) 
had  essentially  the  personality  made 
only  for  the  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give.  He  was  never  happy. 
How  could  he  be?  .  .  .  In  the  frail, 
sweet  souls  of  the  women  he  loved  he 
sought  very  vainly  the  illusive  image 
of  God. 

These  quotations  will  be  quite  enough 
to  show  that  in  "From  December  to 
December"  we  have  before  us  a  volume 
which  may,  without  impropriety,  take 
rank  with  the  others  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  contemporary  literature 
of  egotism.     Having  taken  a  blrd*8-eye 


view  of  these,  we  will  now  consider 
their  significance. 

In  so  far  as  the  Interest  of  such  works 
consist  in  the  exhibition  of  personal 
idiosyncrasies— as  it  does  in  Pepys* 
Diary,  and  the  self-revelations  of  Bos- 
well— the  palm  must,  beyond  all  doubt, 
be  accorded  to  the  Poet  Laureate. 
Though  his  egotism  reaches  far  beyond 
this  purely  personal  circle,  it  frankly 
begins  with  this,  and  this  Is  always  its 
nucleus.  So  genially  pleased  is  he 
with  this  particular  subject  that  he  not 
only,  as  we  have  observed  already, 
splits  himself  into  two  persons— the 
8age  as  entertaining  the  Poet,  and  the 
Poet  as  observed  by  the  Sage;  but  he 
comes  to  us  in  another  of  his  volumes 
under  a  third  aspect  also— as  the  Poet 
besought  by  an  admirer  to  observe 
himself,  and  bringing  out,  with  modest 
reluctance,  a  series  of  his  own  confes- 
sions. His  early  attachment  to  Italy, 
his  reckless  moods  in  youth,  his  suc- 
cesses with  the  fair,  his  exploits  among 
the  brave,  his  lecture  to  Lord  Tenny- 
son on  style,  the  compliments  of  Prince 
Bismarck  to  himself,  the  philosophic 
calm  of  his  maturer  years,  his  taste  in 
flowers,  forestry,  and  architecture,  his 
indifference  to  fame,  and  his  shrinking 
from  personal  notoriety,  are  all  put 
before  us  with  an  elaborate  and  naive 
dexterity,  which  places  him  high 
among  the  practitioners  of  the  purely 
personal  egotism  to  which  the  wor]d 
owes  many  of  its  most  popular  and 
entertaining  works.  "Elisabeth,"  and 
the  author  or  authors  of  "The  House  of 
Quiet"  and  "Hie  Upton  Letters,"  all 
make  us  familiar  with  their  personal 
tastes  and  temperaments;  but,  com- 
pared with  the  Poet  Laureate,  they  are 
hardly  conscious  of  themselves  at  all. 

To  criticize  the  individual  characters 
revealed  to  us  in  these  volumes  would 
be  Irrelevant  if  it  were  not  impossible. 
Criticism  in  this  connexion  is  no  more 
than  personal  taste,  according  to  which 
Dr.  Fell  is  either  liked  or  disliked;  and 
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we  will  merely  obeerve  that  the  reader, 
whether  his  judgment  is  sympathetic 
or  otherwise,  will  probably  find  that 
the  exercise  of  it  is  equally  agreeable 
to  himself.  Criticism  proper  begins 
when  we  leave  these  questions  of  in- 
dlTidual  portraiture  and  consider  how 
the  writers  are  related  to  general  facts 
and  conditions,  not  to  the  private  faces 
which  they  reflect  for  us  In  their  own 
looking-glasses. 

Dealing  with  their  works  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view,  we  shall 
And  much  that,  in  a  general  way,  is  in- 
teresting. In  all  these  works,  though 
no  one  of  the  writers  is  in  any  sense 
an  imitator  of  any  other,  and  though 
the  manner  of  each  to  fftrikini^  fresh 
and  individual,  we  nevertheless  en- 
counter certain  singular  similartties  of 
style.  To  Mr.  Austin's  style  this  ob- 
servation applies  less  than  it  does  to 
the  others;  but  in  two  passages  which 
we  have  already  set  side  by  side,  the 
reader  .will  have  seen  how  closely, 
even  In  their  actual  wording,  the  Poet 
Laureate's  sentences  resemble  those  of 
^Elizabeth.'*  They  both  gpe&k  of  what 
is  practically  the  same  day  of  'the 
year;  they  both  dwell  with  affection  on 
the  same  species  of  flower;  and  they 
both  complacently  assert  that  In  their 
own  respective  gardens  this  species  on 
the  same  day  attains  to  an  unrivalled 
beauty.  A  further  curious  coinci- 
dence, indicating  a  yet  deeper  like- 
ness, is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
both- these  writers  apply  to  one  of  their 
characters  the  same  fanciful  name. 
Mr.  Austin,  as  the  host  of  his  other 
dramatis  persomt,  is,  in  **The  Garden 
that  I  Love,"  addressed  by  Lamia  as 
"Dear  Sage."  "Dear  Sage"  is  the 
name  which  "Elisabeth"  applies  to  her 
husband.  Between  the  styles  of  "Eliz- 
abeth," "Melisande,"  and  the  author  of 
**The  House  of  Quiet,"  the  general  re- 
semblance is  still  more  pervasive  and 
unmistakable.  The  following  pas- 
sages, for  example,  which  we  give  con- 


secutively, might  be  taken  by  the 
reader,  if  it  were  not  for  the  names 
attached  to  them,  for  passages  from 
the  same  book.  First,  a  group  of 
personalities:— 

Apart  from  my  professional  work, 
the  main  preoccupations  of  my  life 
have  been  purely  literary.  .  .  .  Writers 
have  long  periods,  I  suppose,  when 
they  don't  seem  to  have  anything  to 
say,  or  even  worse,  when  they  have 
something  to  say,  but  can't  please 
themselves  as  to  the  manner  of  say- 
ing it  But  all  these  decays,  these  in- 
articulate silences,  are  part,  after  ail, 
of  the  same  thing.    (Upton  Lettaes.) 

I  am  inclined  to  brieve  tiMtt  what 
makes  writtng  good  is  not  so  much 
the  pains  taken  with  a  particular  piece 
of  work,  is  not  the  retouchings,  the  cor- 
rections, the  dear  delays.  Still  more 
fruitful  than  this  labor  is  the  lal)or 
spent  on  work  that  is  never  used— that 
never  sees  the  light  Writing  is  to  me 
the  simplest  and  best  pleasure  in  the 
world.    (Thread  of  (Jold.) 

The  gift  of  expression  is  something 
very  different  indeed  from  mere  gar- 
rulousness.  Personality,  in  people  who 
are  expressive,  bubbles  over  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  every  moment  of  their 
lives.  They  are  never  buried  by  cir- 
cumstance; or,  if  they  are.  It  only 
results  in  perpetual  resurrections. 
(From  December  to  December.) 

Next,  a  group  of  country  scenes:— 

I  came  at  last  by  lanes  and  byways 
to  a  silent  village  that  seemed  entirely 
deserted.  The  men,  I  suppose,  were 
all  working  in  the  flelds;  the  cottage- 
doors  stood  open;  near  the  little  com- 
mon rose  an  old,  high-shouldered 
church,  much  overgrown  with  ivy. 
The  sun  lay  pleasantly  upon  its  leaded 
roof  and  among  the  grass-grown 
graves.    (Upton  Letters.) 

There  are  often  wide  grassy  spaces 
beside  the  road,  thick-set  with  furze 
and  forest  undergrowth,  with  here  and 
there  a  tiny  pool,  or  a  little  dingle 
where  sandstone  has  been  dug.  Down 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  you  flnd  a 
stream  nmning  deep  below  a  rustic 
white-railed  bridge.    (House  of  Quiet) 
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There  is  a  dip  in  the  rye-fields  about 
half  a  mile  from  my  garden-gate,  a 
little  round  hollow  like  a  dimple,  with 
water  and  reeds  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
few  water-loYing  trees  and  bushes  on 
the  shelying  ground  around.  ...  I  can 
see  the  reeds  glistening  greenly  in  the 
water,  and,  when  I  look  up,  I  can  see 
the  rye-fringe  brushing  the  sky.  (Soli- 
tary Summer.) 

The  snowdrops  shone  whitely  this 
morning,  like  snow  in  unnaturally 
hard  and  good  preservation  in  sum- 
mer sunshine.  An  adventurous  bee 
hummed  and  industriously  sucked 
what  one  felt  must  be  cold  comfort 
from  the  snowdrop.  (From  December 
to  December.) 

And  now  to  these  let  us  add  one  pas- 
sage more,  taken  literally  at  random 
from  a  work  not  belonging  to  the 
above  group:— 

St  Martin's  summer  is  still  lingering, 
and  the  days  all  begin  in  mist  I  ran 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  round  the 
garden,  to  get  some  warmth  and  sup- 
pleness. Nothing  could  be  lovelier 
than  the  last  rosebuds,  or  than  the  deli- 
cate gaufred  edges  of  the  strawberry- 
leaves,  embroidered  with  hoar  frost, 
while,  al)ove  them,  Arachne's  deli- 
cate webs  hung  swaying  in  the 
green  branches  of  the  pines.— (AmleFs 
Journal.) 

The  style  is  the  man.  Such  is  the  ac- 
cepted doctrine;  and  the  doctrine  is  no 
doubt  true.  But  a  comparison  of  the 
al)ove  passages  will  teach  us  some- 
thing more  than  this.  It  will  teach 
us  that  the  style  is  the  man's  subject 
also;  and  again  that,  the  subject  being 
given,  the  style  is  the  attitude  or  posi- 
tion which  the  man  assumes  towards 
it  In  the  light  of  these  considerations 
we  perceive  the  kind  of  general  unity 
which  underlies  the  works  now  spe- 
cially before  us;  and  not  these  only, 
but  others  of  the  same  class.  The 
same  style  is  impressed  on  all  the 
writers,  partly  because  the  subject 
with  which  they  deal  Is  the  same  gen- 


eral conditions,  as  immediately  affect- 
ing  themselves;  and  partly  because,  aa 
affected  by  these  conditions,  they 
represent  themselves  in  a  passive 
rather  than  in  an  active  attitude.  They 
may  or  they  may  not  be  men  and 
women  of  action  otherwise;  but,  as 
writers  of  the  books  in  question,  they 
are  men  and  women  of  reflection,  who 
watch  the  course,  and  accept  the  re- 
sults, of  the  battle,  but  are  not  taking 
active  part  in  it.  Here  we  have  the 
secret  of  that  slowly-moving,  gently-ca- 
denced  prose  common  to  all  of  them,, 
and  resembling  a  dilatory  stream  in 
which  reflected  images  are  abundant 
because  it  pours  Itself  over  no  mill- 
wheels,  and  rarely  breaks  even  into 
ripples* 

A  general  judgment  of  this  kind  of 
course  requires  qualifications;  but  in 
one  case  only— that,  namely,  of  the 
Poet  Laureate— are  these  qualifications 
of  any  appreciable  importance.  The 
author  of  "The  Upton  Letters/'  for  ex- 
ample, in  his  capacity  of  schoolmaster, 
has  at  one  time  led  a  life  full  of  active 
duties;  and  these  are  now  and  again 
discussed;  but  this  volume,  as  a  whole,, 
avowedly  represents  those  elements  in 
him  for  which  such  duties  provided 
no  expression,  and  which  ultimately 
prompted  him  to  discontinue  them. 
The  author  of  "The  House  of  Quiet"— 
and  this  is  not  the  only  point  of  re- 
semblance—tells us  in  so  many  words 
that  his  own  position  is  similar.  He, 
too,  once  had  an  active  career;  but.  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  probably 
of  temperament  also,  have  made  action 
impossible  for  him,  and  have  driven 
him  to  the  unwalled  cloister.  "Eliza- 
beth" and  "Melisande,"  in  the  quiet  of 
their  respective  woods  and  gardens,  are 
distinguished  also  by  the  same  cloistral 
attitude;  and^  though  her  daily  duties 
are  for  each  an  important  element  in 
her  life,  each  nun,  in  performing  them» 
becomes  as  it  were  her  own  lay  sister^ 
whose  activities  are  contemplated  and 
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appraised  by  a  "moi  spectateur'*  in  the 
background. 

Passing  from  the  attitude  and  man- 
ner of  these  writers  to  their  matter, 
we  shall  find  that  what  they  are  all  oc- 
cupied with,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, is  the  relation  of  the  individ- 
ual to  the  religious  and  moral  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  the  modem  world, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  a  comparatively  re- 
cent past.  In  this  respect  the  writers 
are  all  equally  representative.  For  all 
of  them  the  conceptions  of  life  and 
duty  that  were  general  a  short  while 
ago,  and  in  many  quarters  are  not  even 
yet  obsolete,  have  undergone  a  change, 
and  require  to  be  reconstituted;  and 
each  writer,  in  his  or  in  her  own  way, 
is  here  endeavoring  to  reconstitute 
them,  or  expressing  an  inability  to 
do  so. 

Thus.  "The  Upton  Letters,"  from  its 
first  page  to  its  last,  is  instinct  with 
Christian  sentiment  and  pungent  with 
Christian  phraseology;  but  when  we 
look  for  any  definite  convictions  to 
which  this  sentiment  stands  related, 
we  find  ourselves  merely  in  a  world 
of  slowly  dissolving  images,  which  the 
author  once  took  for  realities,  but 
which  he  takes  for  realities  no  longer. 
He  is,  for  example,  moved  by  some  ser- 
vice in  an  old  cathedral;  but  he  has 
hardly  left  the  building  before  he  goes 
on  to  ask,  **What  was  the  power  that 
raised  these  great  places  as  so  essen- 
tial and  vital  a  part  of  life?"  And  he 
answers  his  question  by  saying: 

We  have  lost  it  now,  whatever  it  was. 
Churches  like  these  were  then  an  obvi- 
ous necessity;  kings  and  princes  vied 
with  each  other  in  raising  them;  and 
no  one  questioned  their  utility.  They 
are  now  a  mere  luxury  for  ecclesi- 
astically-minded persons.  Life  has 
flowed  away  from  their  portals  and 
left  them  a  beautiful  shadow,  a  ven- 
erable monument,  a  fragrant  sentiment. 

Newman's  power  of  belief,  as  victori- 


ous over  modem  scepticism,  is  for  the 
author  "but  the  victory  of  a  certain 
kind  of  poetic  feeling  over  all  rational 
enquiry."  Christianity  is  for  him  a 
mere  *faith  in  God  and  Love";  and 
dogma  and  doctrine  merely  "overlay" 
this  "with  definition,  with  false  mo- 
tive, with  sophistry,  with  pedantry." 
The  author  of  "The  House  of  Quiet" 
wHtes  about  himself  as  follows:— 

I  am  hi  the  position  of  thousands  of 
other  laymen.  I  am  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, and  yet  I  regard  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  alike  as  the  work  of  fallible 
men,  and  of  poetic  minds. 

What  his  "sincere  Christianity" 
amounts  to  may  be  gathered  from  an- 
other passage:— 

All  whose  minds  are  restless,  whose 
imagination  is  constructive  .  .  .  would 
gladly  nestle  in  the  arms  of  faith,  if 
they  could  but  find  her.  For  these  the 
obstinate  question  must  come.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  question:  Is  our  life  a  mere 
fortuitous  and  evanescent  thing?  Is 
consciousness  a  mere  symptom  of  mat- 
ter under  certain  conditions?  .  .  .  Are 
the  old  house,  the  family  groups  as- 
sembled, the  light  upon  the  quiet  fields 
at  evening,  the  red  sunset  behind  the 
elms— are  these  all  unsubstantial  phe- 
nomena . .  .  subjective,  transitory,  mov- 
ing as  the  wayfarer  moves?  Who  can 
tell  us?  Some  would  cast  themselves 
upon  the  GU>spel.  But  to  me  it  seems 
that  Jesus  spoke  of  these  things  rarely, 
dimly,  In  parables.  .  .  .  Enough,  some 
faithful  souls  may  say,  upon  which  to 
rest  the  hope  of  the  preservation  of  hu- 
man Identity.  Alas!  I  must  confess 
with  a  sigh,  it  is  not  enough  for  me. 

"From  December  to  December"  ex- 
hales precisely  the  same  spirit  The 
writer,  though  constantly  absorbed  in 
religion  as  a  personal  experience,  is 
always  emphasizing.  Indirectly  if  not 
directly,  the  conviction  that  dogma  and 
doctrine  are  its  mere  husks  and  sym- 
bols, valuable  once,  but  having  no  ob- 
jective tmth,  and  now  no  longer  be- 
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lievable,  or— could  we  believe  them— 
useful.  Religion,  for  the  writer,  is 
eBsentlally  an  adventure  of  the  individ- 
ual soul,  which  must  freely  fashion  its 
creed  according  to  its  own  require- 
ments. Nor  does  this  teiidency  to  free- 
dom limit  itself  to  mere  matters  of 
belief.  We  find  it  equally  operative 
ini  the  sphere  of  conduct  also.  Thus 
*'Melisande**  attacks  the  ecclesiastical 
doctrine*  of  marriage,  boldly  maintain- 
ing that  the  union  which  Christ  de- 
clared to  be  indissoluble  is  '*the  natural 
tie  of  real  human  affection  .  .  .  which 
God  makes  between  human  hearts,  and 
which  man  cannot  put  asunder.**  Still 
more  plainly  does  this  spirit  of  {per- 
sonal independence  show  itself  in  the 
pages  of  ^'Elizabeth." 

Our  parson  (she  writes)  is  troubled 
to  the  depths  of  his  sensitive  soul  by 
this  custom  (i.e.  the  custom  prevalent 
among  the  German  peasantry  of  antici- 
pating the  privileges  of  marriage). 
'*Poor  things,**  I  said  one  day,  in  an- 
swer to  an  outburst  of  indignation 
from  him,  after  he  had  been  marrying 
one  of  our  servants  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  **l  am  so  sorry  for  them.  It  is 
so  pitiful  that  they  should  always  have 
to  be  scolded  on  their  wedding-day. 
.  .  .They  only  know  and  follow  nature, 
and  I  would  from  my  heart  forgive 
them  all.*'  "It  is  sin,"  he  said  shortly. 
**Then  the  forgiveness  is  sure.*'  "Not 
If  they  do  not  seek  it*'  I  was  silent, 
for  I  wished  to  reply  that  they  would 
be  forgiven  in  spite  of  themselves;  that 
probably  they  were  forgiven,  whether 
they  sought  it  or  not,  and  that  you 
cannot  limit  things  divine.  But  who 
can  argue  with  a  parson? 

To  the  common  herd  (writes  Meli- 
sande),  and  in  the  popular  mind,  love 
without  a  legal  bond  is  sin.  There 
could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  Ix)ve 
is  always  good;  but  senHUOusness,  self- 
ishness, or  violence  of  character,  or 
any  disproportion,  moral  or  intellect- 
ual, between  the  man  and  the  woman, 
may  easily  make  love  an  impossibility. 

These  passages  do  not,  and  no  in- 


dividual passages  could,  do  justice  to 
the  attitude  of  these  writers  with  re^ 
gard  to  spiritual  things;  for,  even  when 
most  suggestive  of  opposition  to  tradi- 
tional authority,  the  opposition  is  soft- 
ened by  sympathy,  and  in  most  cases 
by  reverence.  For  the  author  or  au- 
thors of  '"The  House  of  Quiet*'  and 
"The  Upton  Letters,**  for  "Elizabeth,*^ 
and  still  more  noticeably  for  "Melis- 
ande,**  even  if  the  old  bottles  are  bro- 
ken the  old  wine  Is  still  new;  and  the 
writers  are  occupied  in  devising  for  it 
new  chalices  of  their  own.  With  the 
author  of  "The  Upton  Letters'*  this  is 
so  obviously  the  case  that  no  criticism 
is  required  to  point  it  out  "Elizabeth** 
Indeed  does  little  more  than  suggest  It 
to  us  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  innuendo; 
but  one  passage  alone  is  quite  sufficient 
to  betray  the  moral  and  religious  as- 
piration which,  below  the  surface,  is 
at  work  in  her.  For  her,  she  says,  "a 
garden  Is  that  divine  filter  that  filters 
all  grossness  out  of  us,  and  leaves  us, 
each  time  we  have  been  in  it  clearer 
and  purer,  and  more  harmless.**  The 
same  thought  occurs  in  the  pages  of 
"Melisande,**  but  amplified  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  a  much  clearer 
analysis. 

To  stand  in  a  quiet  place  (she  writes), 
surrounded  by  the  trunks  of  beech- 
trees  and  stems  of  firs;  to  see  every- 
where the  succulent  green  leaves  of 
"lords  and  ladles,*'  the  sturdy  green  of 
the  early  spring  Bpirisa  pushing  riot- 
ously through^  the  crisp  carpet  of  last 
year's  yellow-red  leaves;  to  hear,  har- 
monized in  space,  the  sweet  songs  of 
innumerable  birds.  Is  to  realize  that 
here  —  In  the  fullness  of  consciousness 
within— is  to  be  found  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

"Melisande,"  in  fact,  of  all  these  four 
writers,  is  the  one  who  expresses  the 
spirit  of  personal  religious  adventure 
with  most  freshness  and  indrpendence, 
and  with  most  logical  clearness.  Thus, 
the  sensitiveness  to  natural  Influences 
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described  by  her  in  the  above  passage 
is  by  no  means,  so  she  tells  us,  what 
is  meant  by  an  ''enthusiasm  for  na- 
ture" as  such.  Nature,  for  her,  is  an 
implement  by  which  the  soul  is  made 
conscious  of  its  own  inward  kingdom, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  materials 
for  self-expression.  Thus,  she  says, 
though  art  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
wont  ta  copy  Nature  in  many  of  her 
minutest  details,  ''the  impulse  of  that 
art  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
vivid  expression  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  painters.**  "The  essential  centre 
of  life,**  she  continues,  "is  within,  not 
from  without**  We  are  first  led  to 
"feel**  that  such  is  the  case; 

then  (she  says)  some  soul  touches  us. 
.  .  .  Soon,  what  had  been  hidden  only 
in  self-consciousness  becomes  an  out- 
ward manifestation.  Is  it  Christ 
alone,  then,  you  might  ask,  who  causes 
this  growth  from  within?  Yes;  for 
though  human  interests,  such  as  ambi- 
tion, patriotism,  or  another,  may  be 
startled  into  activity  from  a  human 
source,  the  source  of  universal  life  is 
God  alone,  and  no  voice  has  power  to 
lead  us  directly  to  Qod  but  the  voice  of 
Christ 

Mr.  Austin,  as  we  have  said  already, 
occupies  in  these  respects  a  place  more 
or  less  apart  He,  like  the  others,  rep- 
resents the  distinctively  modem  spirit 
in  having  ceased  to  find  help  or  guid- 
ance in  the  rules  or  dogmas  of  tradi- 
tion, and  in  seeking  to  c<Histruct  for 
himself  a  philosophy  or  adequate  life- 
theory  of  his  own.  But  even  in  his 
capacity  of  recluse,  of  gardener,  lover 
of  woodlands,  shunner  of  vulgar 
crowds,  sentimental  traveller,  poet, 
and  aphoristic  sage,  he  exhibits  a  mun- 
dane alertness  and  a  kind  of  practical 
optimism  wanting  in  all  the  others. 
He  feels,  for  example,  as  the  Upton 
master  does,  that  the  faith  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  building  of  me- 
dieval cathedrals  can  no  longer  for  him 
fulfil  its  old  functions;  but  he  does  not 


content  himself,  like  the  other,  with  lis- 
tening to  its  faint  echoes,  or  wishing 
that  his  sense  of  their  beauty  could 
turn  them  into  living  sounds  again. 
For  him,  if  the  heaven  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  empty,  the  earth  of  to-day  is 
full.  If  we  have  not  a  Church  to 
guide,  purify,  and  save  us,  we  have  a 
country  to  love  and  serve  and  ennoble 
by  healthy  living.  Love  still  gives  to 
life  its  old  unabated  charm;  the  sanctK 
ties  of  home  give  it  their  old  dignity; 
and  an  orderly  simplicity  of  living,  ap- 
propriate to  each  class,  is  for  Mr.  Aus- 
tin an  ideal  which  is  all  the  more  in- 
spiring because  many  influences  in  the 
modem  world  are  against  it  Such  are 
the  typical  notes  of  Mr.  Austin's  creed. 
It  is  a  creed  which  he  evidently  holds 
with  unaffected  sincerity;  Its  virility 
is  appropriate  to  the  official  position 
which  he  occupies;  and  even  those  who 
are  least  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  stimulated  by 
his  consistent  and  courageous  exposi- 
tion of  it 

Taking  these  volumes  as  represent- 
ing the  various  attitudes  spontaneously 
assumed  by  sensitive  contemporary 
minds  towards  human  life  generally, 
let  us  now  consider  what  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  attitudes  is.  The  gen- 
eral meaning  of  life,  and  the  problem 
of  how  to  live  it  may  be  regarded  by 
the  thoughtful  mind  in  various  distinc- 
tive ways.  They  may  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  definite  and  unquestioned 
creed  which  is  always  inviting  and  de- 
manding fresh  individual  applications, 
but  neither  admits  of  modification  nor 
requires  individual  reassertlon.  They 
were  thus  regarded  by  Dante  and  the 
author  of  "The  Imitation  of  Christ*' 
Again,  they  may  be  regarded  in 
a  spirit  of  informal  scepticism,  which, 
not  consciously  disavowing  a  creed 
nominally  prevalent  and  not  therefore 
troubling  itself  with  ultimate  doubtfi 
and  difllculties,  is  content  with  con* 
structing,  as  Montaigne  did,  a  practical 
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philosophy  of  Its  own.  They  may  be 
regarded,  as  Rousseau  regarded  them, 
in  a  spirit  of  revolutionary  Idealism, 
which,  turning  away  from  the  creeds 
and  the  social  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent, derives  its  vitality  from  dreams 
of  some  vague  future;  or,  as  Mill  and 
as  Herbert  Spencer  regarded  them,  in 
a  spirit  which,  though  equally  revolu- 
tionary, is  not  agitated  like  Rousseau's 
by  imagination  and  hope,  but  Is  aus- 
terely drilled  and  disciplined  by  sci- 
entific conviction.  Finally,  the  mean- 
ing of  life,  and  the  problem  of  how  to 
live  it,  may  be  regarded  In  a  spirit  of 
sentimental  regret,  which,  rejecting 
the  prevalent  creed  as  no  longer  intel- 
lectually tenable,  bewails  the  loss  of 
it  as  the  loss  of  something  that  was 
supremely  valuable,  and  either  goes 
about  attempting  to  save  fragments  of 
it,  or  sighs  and  weeps  at  the  thought 
that  such  attempts  are  vain.  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
who  has  provided  It,  In  one  of  his 
verses,  with  a  very  appropriate  motto: 
**Ah  well-a-day,  for  we  are  souls 
bereaved!" 

The  contemporary  writers  with 
whom  we  are  here  concerned  suggest 
comparisons  with  those  that  have  Just 
been  named.  Between  the  former  and 
most  of  the  latter  there  are  many 
points  of  resemblance;  but  there  are 
amongst  those  earlier  writers  two  with 
whose  typical  and  distinctive  spirit 
that  of  all  our  contemporaries  Is  In 
contrast— Dante  and  Thomas  &  Kem- 
pls.  For  Dante  and  for  Thomas  h 
Kempls  the  goal  of  man's  existence 
was  no  more  doubtful  than  Is  the  real- 
ity and  general  situation  of  the  unseen 
land  in  America  for  the  British  emi- 
grant of  to-day  when  he  sets  out  from 
Liverpool  to  occupy  It  There  was  no 
room  in  their  days  for  Intellectual  be- 
reavement, for  sentimental  or  scientific 
revolt,  or  for  any  practical  philosophy 
which,  in  any  serious  sense,  was  op- 
posed to,  or  independent  of.  the  author- 


itative moralities  of  the  Church.     Bat 
one  or  other  of  these  things  occupies 
each   of  the  writers  now    before   us. 
Each  has,  in  his  or  her  own  way,  to 
question   much   that   was  then   taken 
for  granted,  and  modifies,  restates,  or 
rejects  It  as  a  purely  personal  venture. 
In  certain  other  respects,  again,  some 
of  these  writers  are  almost  as  remote 
from  Montaigne  as  from  the  author  of 
the  "Imltatio  Chrlstl."     They  find  no 
room    In   their   minds    for   even    that 
otiose   acquiescence,    hy    which    Mon- 
taigne was  distinguished.  In  a  tradi- 
tional  theory  of    the  universe   which 
sufiiced  to  prevent  the  awakening  of 
anything    like    theoretical    scepticism, 
whilst  It  gave  to  practical  scepticism 
free  play  In  the  affairs  of  life.     There 
are   two  of  them,   however,   between 
whom  and  Montalgue  there  are  certain 
points  of  resemblance.     Just  as  Mon- 
taigne acquiesced  in  the  existence  of 
the    localized   heaven    of   Catholicism 
and  a  visible  Church  on  earth  which 
was    the    custodian    of    supernatural 
knowledge,   and  yet  contrived  not  to 
be    hampered    by    this    acquiescence 
when  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  life, 
so  does  Mr.   Austin  acquiesce  In  the 
loss  of  l)oth  without  feeling  that  the  re- 
sources   of    life   have   suffered    much 
change  In  consequence.     The  authoress 
of  '*A  Solitary  Summer,'*  though  In  a 
less  noticeable  degree,  exhibits  traces 
of  the  same  practical  optimism.      She 
Is  touched  by  the  malady  of  the  age; 
but  mental  health  seems  never  beyond 
her  reach.      Though  she  has  lost  her 
belief  In  "parsons,"  the  belief  has  left 
no  aching  void.      Her  duties   to  her 
family  and  neighbors  satisfy  her  active 
faculties;  and  her  garden,  '%er  divine 
filter,"    so   elevates    and    tranquillizes 
her  spirit  that  the  life  of  duty  adds  to 
Itself   the   consolations   and   exhilara- 
tions of  religion. 

But,  If  the  practical,  the  informal, 
the  unreasoned  optimism  of  Montaigne 
thus  finds  a  sort  of  spiritualized  coun- 
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terpart  In  the.  literature  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  there  are  two  formg  of 
optimism  associated  with  a  much  more 
recent  past  which  are,  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. There  are  the  visionary  opti- 
mism of  Rousseau  and  the  scientific 
optimism  of  Mill.  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  fact  that  Rousseau's 
dreams  of  the  future  in  store  for  hu- 
man society  should  share  the  fate  of 
his  exploded  ideas  as  to  its  origin. 
It  is  more  remarkable  that  the  opti- 
mism or  the  meliorism  of  Mill,  which 
formed  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the 
thought  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
of  which  Comte,  George  Eliot,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  were  among  the  fore- 
most exponents,  should  leave  hardly 
any  mark  on  the  works  of  these  gifted 
and  sensitive  writers  of  to-day. 

If,    however,    the    optimism    of    the 
nineteenth  century  fails  to  find  any  ex- 
pression amongst  them,  what  does  find 
expression  In  two  of  them  Is  that  cen- 
tury's pessimism.      We  are  not  using 
the  word  pessimism   in  the  sense  of 
any  formal   creed.    We  use  it  to  de- 
note that  particular  mood  or  condition 
in  which  the  mind,  having  recognized 
certain  external  conditions  as  hostile, 
admits  its   inability   to  combat  them, 
and,  as  the  sole  means  of  saving  Itself 
from  some  mortal  wound,  withdraws 
itself  In  resigned  dejection  from  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  fray.      Such 
was  the  pessimism  of  Clough.    It  in- 
spired many  of  the  best-known  poems 
of  Arnold.      In  the  nineteenth  century 
it  had  a  large  literature  of  its  own; 
and  it  breathes  to-day,  like  the  sobbing 
of  an  autumn  wind,  through  the  pages 
of    **The    Upton    Letters"    and    "The 
House  of  Quiet.'*      In  the  author  or 
authors  of  these  works  it  Is  not  due  to 
any   personal    Idiosyncrasy;   it   is   the 
product  of  general  intellectual  condi- 
tions.     They   would,  in  different  cir- 
,    cumstances,  have  doubtless  been  dif- 
ferent men;  and  It  is  precisely  because 
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their  pessimism  has  this  general  origin, 
that  their  personal  manifestations  of  it 
possess  a  general  interest  But,  though 
we  do  not  presume  to  blame  them  on 
account  of  the  mood  in  question,  they 
both  express  it  In  a  manner  which 
shows  with  singular  clearness  that  this 
mood  is  essentially  a  malady,  and  im- 
plies a  degeneration  of  character. 
They  both  succumb  to  it  gracefully, 
with  the  gestures  of  cultivated  men; 
but  the  grace  is  the  grace  of  weakness, 
not  of  health  and  strength.  They  both 
have  talents  which  might  have  fitted 
them  for  active  life;  but  both,  by  the 
same  cause,  are  prompted  to  retire 
from  action— from  constructive  mental 
action,  no  less  than  from  social. 

This  retirement,  the  author  of  "The 
House  of  Quiet"  tells  us,  was  due  pri- 
marily, in  his  own  case,  to  physical, 
not  to  Intellectual  causes;  but  the  lat- 
ter evidently  influence  him  in  the  same 
ditectlon  as  the  former.      His  favorite 
occupation  and  pursuit  is,  he  says,  lit- 
erary composition.       Now  to  this   his 
physical  disabilities  are  a  help  rather 
than  a  hindrance;  but  his  literature  is 
the  literature  of  observation,  of  elegiac 
regret,  of  aspirations  that  are  doubtful 
of  themselves;  It  is  not  the  literature 
of  healthy  and  whole-hearted  exertion. 
With  the  author  of  "The  Upton  Let- 
ters" the  case  is  Just  the  same.      For 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  he 
had  pursued  an  active  calling;  and  an 
activity  of  Judgment  especially  in  lit- 
erary    and     educational     matters,     Is 
abundantly  evidenced  by  the  pages  of 
the  book..     But  when  he  reveals  to  us, 
as  in  that  volume  he  constantly  does, 
the  actual  condition  of  his  mind,  and 
the  impulses  that  are  most  Intimately 
his  own.  we  find  him  practically  para- 
lyzed by  two  conflicting  influences,  one 
of  which  hinders  him  from  assenting 
to  the  creed  in  which  he  was  brought 
up.  and  with  which  he  Is  still  In  sym- 
pathy,  whilst   the  other— namely,   the 
influence  of  this  abandoned  creed  Itself 
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—hinders  blm  from  trusting  the  philos- 
ophies in  deference  to  which  he  has 
abandoned  it  The  final  result  of  this 
situation,  both  in  his  case  and  that 
of  his  brother  writer— who  resembles 
him  so  closely  as  to  rouse  a  suspicion 
of  identity— is  a  condition  of  mere  emo- 
tion, which  they  both  express  so 
charmingly  as  seemingly  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  condition 
of  practical  impotence. 

In  itself  this  halting  between  two 
spiritual  worlds,  "one  dead,  the  other 
powerless  to  be  bom,"  is  not  neces- 
sarily, let  us  repeat,  a  sign  of  personal 
weakness.  We  must,  however,  confess 
in  honesty  that  these  two  particular 
writers  hardly  seem  to  ourselves  to 
have  made  the  best  of  their  situation. 
The  author  of  **The  House  of  Quiet" 
does  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
recognize  clearly  enough  what  the  dif- 
ficulty which  disturbs  him  is.  It  sums 
itself  up,  he  says,  in  the  great  and 
obstinate  question  with  which  modem 
thought  and  Imowledge  are  confront- 
ing the  world  anew:  "Is  our  life  a 
mere  fortuitous  and  evanescent  thing? 
Is  consciousness  a  mere  symptom  of 
matter  under  certain  conditions?  Who 
can  tell  us?  Some  would  cast  them- 
selves on  the  Gospel.  Alas,  I  must 
confess  with  a  sigh  that  it  .is  not 
enough  for  me."  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  this  writer  makes  no  attempt  to 
do,  and  that  is  to  consider  the  nature 
of  this  modem  knowledge  itself.  The 
Upton  master  bestirs  himself  less  even 
than  the  author  of  "The  House  of 
Quiet."  He  is  frightened  by  science; 
he  is  desolated  by  science;  but  he  ac- 
cepts these  calamities  at  second  or 
third  hand.  Of  science  itself,  in  the 
larger  meaning  of  the  word,  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  boast  that  he  knows 
nothing.  In  "The  Upton  Letters"  he 
gives  U8|  a  criticism,  most  interesting 
as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  "Autobiogra- 
phy" of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer;  but  he 
accompanies  this  criticism  by  the  dryly 


complacent  admission  that  of  Spen- 
cer's interpretation  of  science  he  knows 
absolutely  nothing.  Now  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  for  a  man  to  have  a 
very  sufilcient  conception  of  science 
in  that  unified  form  with  which  mod- 
em thought  has  invested  it,  and  yet 
not  to  have  read  any  one  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer's  pages;  but,  whatever 
may  be  the  deficiencies  of  the  Spen- 
cerian  system  in  detail,  Mr.  Spencer's 
contribution  towards  this  unifying  of 
science  was  so  enormous  that  such 
complete  ignorance  of  his  phllosc^hy 
as  the  author  confesses  to  is  compati- 
ble only  with  a  systematic  neglect  on 
his  part  to  give  any  serious  and  intelli- 
gent attention  whatever  to  those  intel- 
lectual forces  the  effects  of  which  he  is 
continually  bewailing. 

The  results  of  the  author's  conduct  in 
this  respect  may  profitably  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 
Mr.  Austin  probably  knows  as  little  of 
science  as  the  Upton  master  does; 
while  its  principal  effects  on  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  age  he  manages  to 
misinterpret  with  the  oddest  and  most 
grotesque  perversity.  "The  present 
age,"  he  says,  "is  practical  and  pedes- 
trian, caring  for  astronomy  only  as  an 
auxiliary  to  navigation,  and  for  chem- 
istry only  as  it  promotes  light,  heat, 
or  locomotion."  But  Mr.  Austin, 
though  modem  conditions  of  thoui^t 
have,  in  all  probability,  severed  him 
from  the  creed  of  his  childhood  ev^i 
more  completely  than  they  have  sev- 
ered the  writer  of  "The  Upton  Let- 
ters," has  not  the  same  call  to  submit 
them  to  careful  criticism;  for,  unlike 
that  writer,  the  Poet  Laureate  has  no 
persona]  quarrel  with  them.  They 
may  have  affected  his  beliefs,  but  they 
do  not  deprive  him  of  his  energies;  and 
having  no  case  against  them,  he  is  not 
concemed  to  cross-examine  them.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  suspecfed  by  some  that 
the  Poet  Laureate's  optimism,  in  the 
face  of  intellectual  conditions  which  he 
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so  very  imperfectly  apprehends,  is 
even  less  intellectually 'defensible  than 
the  other's  invertebrate  pessimism;  bnt 
optimism  such  as  Mr.  Austin's,  for 
those  who  are  able  to  maintain  it,  has 
its  own  Justification  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  state  of  health  and  vigor.  We 
can  hardly  quarrel  with  him  for  being 
healthy  without  taking  the  proper  med- 
icine; but  of  the  Upton  master,  who 
constantly  complains  that  he  is  sick, 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  that,  before 
he  courts  our  sympathy,  he  should 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  towards  ef- 
fecting his  own  cure. 

To  pursue  this  question,  however, 
would  be  to  stray  beyond  our  present 
province.  We  have  been  calling  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Austin  and  the  other  writ- 
ers now  before  us  with  a  view  to  ex- 
hibiting the  ways  in  which  they  deal 
with  life,  not  as  sound  or  unsound,  but 
as  representative  of  the  present  age. 
To  say  that  anything  like  a  complete 
reflection  of  the  religious,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  artistic  tendencies  distinc- 
tive of  the  present  day  can  be  looked 
for  in  the  group  of  works  with  which 
we  have  here  been  occupied,  or  even  in 
the  class  of  literature  to  which  those 
works  belong,  would  be  absurd.  This 
literature,  which  we  have  called  the 
literature  of  egotism,  though  it  may 
often  be  the  work  of  powerful  and  ac- 
tive minds,  never  represents  such 
minds  in  their  more  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive moments;  and  many  of  the  most 
important  forces  now  at  work  in  the 
world  lie  beyond  the  reach  both  of  the 
moods  and  the  literary  methods  of 
which  works  such  as  these  are  the  re- 
sult Still,  within  their  own  limits, 
the  books  which  we  have  been  here 
examining,  especially  if  compared  with 
similar  books  belonging  to  other  peri- 
ods, will,  besides  charming  the  reader 
with  their  many  individual  qualities, 
exhibit  to  him,  reflected  in  their  sev- 
eral tranquil  surfaces,  many  of  the 
•   forces  which  are  distinctive  of  our  own 


epoch,  and  which  no  literary  medium 
of  any  other  kind  would  be  capable  of 
presenting  to  us  with  equal  clearness 
and  delicacy. 

The  general  impression  which  the 
reader  will  derive  from  this  is  reas- 
suring. If,  in  some  of  these  works,  or 
in  certain  parts  of  some,  of  them,  we 
come  upon  signs  of  a  wide-spread  men- 
tal malady,  which,  originating  with  an 
earlier  generation,  has  not  yet  spent 
itself,  we  find  in  it  various  and  vigor-, 
ous  activities  which  may  not  unrea- 
sonably be  accepted  as  symptoms  of 
reviving  health.  Even  the  twin  au- 
thors of  "The  Upton  Letters"  and  "The 
House  of  Quiet,"  in  spite  of  the  par- 
tial paralysis  which  their  involuntary 
scepticism  inflicts  on  them,  are  in 
many  respects  men  of  the  healthiest 
taste  and  judgment,  and  exhibit  the 
happiest  mixture  of  the  sensitive  ap- 
preciation of  the  artist  with  the  sober 
and  sometimes  caustic  wisdom  of  culti- 
vated men  of  the  world.  Mr.  Austin's 
optimism  is  exhibited,  in  these  reflec- 
tive works  of  his,  as  affiliated  to  en- 
thusiasm for  his  country  and  its  ex- 
panding future.  "T^e  Solitary  Sum- 
mer" is  evidently  the  work  of  one  for 
whom  meditative  rest  is  associated 
with  the  active  duties  of  the  home.  In 
all  these  volumes  we  meet  with  a 
spirit  of  high  seriousness,  enriched  and 
harmonised  by  liberal  and  fastidious 
culture;  and  in  none  of  them  are  these 
qualities  more  apparent  than  in  that 
of  the  authoress  who  is  the  latest  Eng- 
lish contributor  to  this  cl^ss  of  reflec- 
tive literature,  and  who  thus  far  is 
the  least  known.  "From  December  to 
December"  represents  the  mind  of  a 
woman  of  to-day  who  has  been  brought 
up,  as  she  says,  under  purely  secular 
influences,  and  surrounded  by  the 
claims,  duties,  and  distractions  inci- 
dent to  wealth  and  leisure;  but  who 
has  found,  as  a  matter  of  daily  experi- 
enoe«  that  the  spiritual  life  alone  can 
make  the  life  of  the  world  satisfying; 
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and  who  indicates  with  singular  vivid- 
ness and  a  singular  charm  of  style  nei- 
ther due  to,  nor  showing  a  trace  of, 
any  conscious  literary  artifice,  how  in 
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her  own  case  the  spiritual  life  and  the 
common  life  have  been  united  without 
definite  opposition  to  creeds,  and  also 
without  dependence  on  them. 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN. 


**In  your  essay  on  song-writing  it  has 
somewhat  distressed  me  that  you 
should  have  placed  me  in  the  second 
TAuk,  I  do  not  ask  to  stand  in  the 
first,  but  I  think  I  have  some  preten- 
sions to  a  place  of  my  aim." 

Thus  does  Robert  Schumann  sum  up 
his  own  standing  among  the  musicians 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  he 
only  intended  to  do  so  with  regard  to 
his  songs.  The  position  which  he  occu- 
pies is  unique,  in  almost  every  respect, 
in  the  history  of  music.  This  was  due 
largely  to  his  susceptibility  to  outside 
influences,  and  to  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  those  influences.  Two  of  the 
strongest  influences  strangely  enough 
were  antipathetic  to  his  musical  studies 
and  particularly  to  his  success  in  a 
musical  career.  The  home  influence, 
and  particularly  as  it  came  through  his 
mother,  was  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
and  had  he  been  anything  but  a  genius, 
and  a  determined  one  at  that,  he  would 
probably  have  followed  the  direction  in 
which  this  influence  tended,  and  be- 
come a  bad  lawyer,  or  an  unsuccessful 
publisher.  His  forensic  studies,  al- 
though of  their  nature  opposed  to  his 
inclinations,  were  one  of  the  direct 
causes  of  his  following  his  own  bent, 
for  they  grafted  into  him  a  deep-rooted 
dislike  of  anything  which  could  possi- 
bly bear  any  resemblance  to  statute  and 
common  law.  Even  with  a  teacher  like 
l^ibaut,  who  was  as  keen  an  amateur 
musician  as  he  was  an  able  lawyer  and 
tactful  teacher,  Schumann  could  not 
see  any  good  in  the  arguments  and 
formulas  of  the  law. 

The  early  associations  which  encour- 


aged him  in  his  desire  to  adopt  music 
as  his  profession,  and  which  served 
him  with  happy  inspirations  when  he 
l>ecame  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly 
the  servant  of  the  muse,  wore  prac- 
tically threefold.  The  first,  which 
tended  to  make  him  a  pianist  rather 
than  a  composer,  was  the  encourage- 
ment he  received  from  his  teacher, 
J.  G.  I^untzsch  (who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  K.  G.  Kupsch,  who  in- 
structed him  in  counterpoint  and  kin- 
dred subjects  later  on),  combined  with 
the  playing  of  Ignaz  Moscheles,  for 
whose  style  he  had  a  great  admiration 
and  endeavored  to  reproduce  in  his 
own  playing.  His  affection  for  the 
young  virtuoso,  Clara  Wieck,  long  be- 
fore he  had  any  idea  that  she  would 
ever  become  his  wife,  directed  the 
course  of  his  compositions  at  a  time 
when  his  work  was  undergoing  its 
most  lasting  development,  and  this 
same  influence  was  not  only  a  perma- 
nent one,  but  was  continued  in  an  in- 
creasing degree  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  third  influence  is  that  of  the  works 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  which  he  had 
read  while  still  at  home,  and  the  ro- 
mantic character  of  which  affected 
every  department  of  his  work  and 
probably  of  his  life.  To  complete  the 
list  of  what  appear  to  be  the  chief  eon- 
trolling  influences  of  his  life,  reference 
may  here  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
composers  whose  works  most  affected 
his  own  were  J.  S.  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  one  who  is  practically  unknown 
to-day,  particularly  in  England,  Wen- 
zel  Tomaschek.  The  nature  of  their 
influence   and   the  .way    in    which    it 
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showed  itself  will  appear  as  we  go 
into  the  subject  of  Schumann's  own 
compositions. 

Schumann's  career  as  a  pianist  was 
so  short  and  so  incomplete  that  it  can- 
not be  of  any  serious  importance  in 
thei  history  of  pianoforte  playing,  and 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  one  who  was  to  make  him- 
self famous  in  other  respects.  The 
episode  was  not,  however,  an  unim- 
portant one  in  his  own  life.  It  helped 
to  color  his  writings— both  musical  and 
literary— in  the  same  way  as  his  con- 
nexion with  Clara  Wieck,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent.  It  also  helped  him 
to  comprehend  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  pianoforte  students  of  all 
grades  and  ages,  and  resulted  in  the 
large  number  of  works  so  eminently 
playable  by  all  who  please  themselves 
or  others  by  performances  on  that  in- 
strument. It  also  accounted  for  the 
occasional  blurred  effect  of  some  of 
his  dreamy  and  philosophic  pieces  as 
weM  as  his  bigger  and  louder  ones. 
He  would  sit  at  his  piano  improvising 
with  the  sustaining  pedal  down,  mixing 
up  all  sorts  of  chromatic  harmonies 
in  a  way  which  would  have  horrified 
most  of  his  predecessors.  Effects  such 
as  these  were  hardly  likely  to  have 
been  contemplated  unless  he  had  had 
practical  experience  of  how  to  obtain 
them. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  romantic  school  of  composition 
was  beginning  to  assert  itself.  Bee- 
thoven and  Weber  had  both  been  pion- 
eers, the  former  in  orchestral  work 
and  the  latter  in  opera.  Field  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  romantic  pianoforte 
music,  and  was  followed  by  Chopin, 
whose  morbid  sensitiveness  and  some- 
what bizarre  effects,  arising  largely 
from  his  national  characteristics,  made 
his  productions  distinctly  in  advance 
of  those  of  his  predecessors.  With 
Schumann,  however,  came  a  distinct 
and  great  movement,  of  which  he  was, 


undesignedly  perhaps,  but  neverthe- 
less really,  the  leader  and  head.  Ex- 
cept in  tlie  works  of  Chopin  and  a  few 
of  those  of  Weber  and  Beethoven,  ro- 
manticism in  pianoforte  music  had 
hitherto  been  an  unknown  quantity; 
but  in  the  works  of  Schumann,  and  of 
his  disciples  in  varying  degrees,  it  is 
never  absent,  and  generally  is  to  be 
immediately  and  plainly  observed. 

As  a  youth  Schumann  narrowly  es- 
caped becoming  a  pupil  of  Weber,  the 
negotiations  being  actually  completed 
when  the  circumstances  arose  which 
prevented  it  becoming  a  fact.  It  is 
perhaps  well  he  did  escape,  for  the  na- 
tures of  the  two  men  were  so  different 
that  the  influence  of  the  older  man 
would  in  all  probability  have  been 
anything  but  good  on  the  delicate,  sen- 
sitive youth.  The  turning  of  his  at- 
tention at  that  time  to  opera  would 
not  have  been  an  unmixed  blessing. 
All  the  romantic  little  pianoforte  pieces 
which  came  to  Fight  before  his  mar- 
riage would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.  His  songs  would  have  been  en- 
tirely different  to  what  they  are,  and 
his  criticisms  in  the  Neue  Zeitschi-ift,  if 
they  had  been  written  at  all,  would 
have  appeared  in  a  totally  different 
form  and  spirit. 

As  it  was  his  romantic  temperament 
showed  itself  in  a  freedom  from  mere 
convention  in  the  treatment  of  such  im- 
portant details  as  subordinate  and 
transient  modulations,  and  proclaimed 
him  as  a  leader  in  the  school,  the  work 
of  which  was  in  reality,  though  it  was 
not  known  by  that  name,  the  Music  of 
the  Future,  quite  as  much  as  that  of 
Wagner.  Other  examples  of  what 
might  be  called  ultra-modem  tenden- 
cies appear,  particularly  in  passages 
such  as  the  one  in  his  Hunwrcftket 
where  he  modulates  over  a  dominant 
pedal,  and  in  the  Trio  to  the  Scherzo  of 
the  E  flat  Symphony,  where  he  does 
the  same  thing  over  a  tonic  pedal. 
Tone  color  in  relation  to  the  key  was 
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a  subject  on  which  he  held  as  strong 
opinions  as  did  Beethoven,  but  allowed 
that  there  were  difficulties  In  the  way 
of  any  fixed  definition.  Beethoven,  for 
instance,  thought  of  F  minor  as  the 
black  key,  but  Schumann  held  that  the 
variation  in  the  standard  of  pitch  made 
it  impossible  to  go  so  far  as  this.  He 
considered,  however,  that  approximate 
colors  could  be  fixed  and  that  different 
moods  could  be  represented  by  a  care- 
ful choice  of  key.  Sombre  moods  and 
colors  could  be  presented  in  the  lower 
keys  such  as  D  flat,  while  brighter 
moods  required,  F,  G  and  A.  Beyond 
this  he  refused  to  go. 

His  tone  painting  by  other  means, 
such  as  by  instrumentation  or  by  the 
thickness  of  the  chords  employed  or 
otherwise,  was  clear  without  being  too 
vivid.  One  writer  suggestively  calls  his 
pianoforte  works  "tinted  music,"  a 
term  which  might  well  be  applied  to 
much  of  his  work  not  written  for  that 
Instrument.  Living,  stirring,  palpita- 
ting, confessedly  and  openly  emotional, 
his  symphonies  never  descend  to  mere 
studies  In  sensuous  instrumentation 
nor  Into  the  pit  of  scholastic  cut-and- 
drledness. 

That  he  aimed  at  being  a  reformer 
in  some  sort  Is  undeniable.  Apart  al- 
together from  his  efforts  to  purify  and 
elevate  his  art— which  he  brought  Into 
prominence  by  his  constant  references 
to  the  Davldsbundler  and  the  Philis- 
tines, Ijoth  in  his  literary  and  his  musi- 
cal compositions— he  endeavored  to  ex- 
tend the  confines  of  music  generally, 
and  particularly  of  certain  forms  in 
music.  The  use  of  two  trios  in  tlie 
Scherzos  to  his  symphonies  In  B  flat 
and  C,  and  the  composition  of  his  Sym- 
phonic Fantasia,  generally  known  as 
the  Fourth  Symphony,  are  instances  of 
this.  The  light  and  tuneful  secular 
cantata  Paradise  and  the  Peri  Is  an- 
other, which  he  Intended  to  be  even 
more  Important  than  It  was.  His  alms 
in  writing  this  work  were  high  Indeed, 


and  not  at  all  unworthy  of  the  noblest 
genius,  and  only  to  be  achieved  by 
one  of  the  greatest  power  and  original- 
ity. He  could  not  see  why  all  music 
in  this  form  should  be  set  to  sacred 
words,  and  considered  that  profane — 
or  secular— art  might  well  be  benefited 
by  the  addition  to  its  stores  of  more 
concert  works  of  large  dimensions  and 
dramatic,  but  not  theatrical,  intent. 
What  had  been  written  before  by 
Handel,  Bach  and  Beethoven,  and  more 
recently  by  Mendelssohn,  of  this  sort 
was  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  con- 
sidered as  in  any  way  balancing  the 
great  sacred  oratorios  they  had  put 
forth.  Acis  and  Galatea,  the  "Coffee" 
Cantata,  the  Ruins  of  Athens  and  Wal- 
pnrgisnight  were  all  very  well  In  their 
way,  but  they  could  not  in  any  respect 
compare  with  The  Messiah,  the  B  minor 
Mass,  the  Mlssa  Solennis  or  St.  Paul, 
and/  it  was  with  such  works  as  these 
that  he  was  of  opinion  there  should 
be  secular  works  to  compare. 

That  he  did  not  achieve  his  purpose 
Is  a  detail  of  history  which  does  not 
affect  his  character  as  a  reformer, 
though  it  may  make  his  position  less 
commanding,  and  it  makes  but  little 
difference  to  hl^  position  in  the  prog- 
ress of  music  in  general.  This  state- 
ment may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
hardly  correct,  to  be  what  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill  would  call  a  "termino- 
logical Inexactitude,"  but  its  correct- 
ness appears  when  we  remember  that 
the  popularity,  and  consequently  the 
Influence,  of  his  compositions,  depends 
for  its  stability  almost  exclusively 
upon  his  songs  and  Instrumental 
works.  The  direct  and  immediate  re- 
sult of  his  attempts  was  a  work,  which, 
although  pleasing,  suffers  from  the  de- 
fects which  must  arise  from  the  tem- 
perament  and  education  of  its  com- 
poser. The  plot  Is  spoilt  by  the  anti- 
climax In  the  second  part,  and  all  the 
power  is  wasted  In  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  work.  Instead  of  being  reserved 
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to  avoid  the  falling  away  and  monot- 
ony which  arises  from  this  defect 

He  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  work 
he  was  doing  for  the  art  work  of  the 
future,  either  in  this  respect  or  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  pro- 
gramme music.  His  clear  realization 
of  the  fact  that  art  must  progress,  com- 
bined with  the  infinite  respect  he  had 
for  what  had  been  done  by  his  prede- 
cessors, placed  him  In  a  position  of 
unexcelled  power  and  authority.  His 
compositions  were  affected  beneficially 
by  the  combination  of  conservatism  in 
principle  and  freedom  in  practice,  as 
were  those  of  his  great  successor  and 
disciple  Johannes  Brahms,  while  as  a 
litt&ateur  and  a  critic  recognized  as  a 
leader  all  over  the  western  world  of 
music,  he  could  impress  his  own  ideas 
on  many  who  were  all  but  unaffected 
by  his  purely  musical  works. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  this  are  his  pianoforte  sonota 
in  F  sharp  and  the  one  in  D  minor  for 
violin  and  pianoforte.  In  both  these, 
while  retaining  the  classical  form, 
there  is  a  continuity  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression unknown  In  the  works  of 
earlier  writers  but  distinctly  foreshad- 
owing the  art  principles  of  Brahms. 

In  attempting  works  of  a  larger  cal- 
ibre he  was  at  a  disadvantage  owing 
to  his  natural  inclination  for  small 
forms.  He  was  far  happier  compos- 
ing the  trifles  which  appear  in  the 
Allmm  fur  die  Jugend  than  in  writing 
symphonies  and  sonatas,  while  some 
of  his  greatest  thoughts  appear  In  hit 
smaller  works.  Two  notable  excep- 
tions to  this  were  the  Novelletten  and 
the  Kreislerlana,  which  he  described  as 
being  "largely  connected  romantic  sto- 
ries." "Here,"  said  Professor  Niecks, 
many  years  ago,  in  writing  of  the 
former;  "here  we  have  no  painful  forc- 
ing, no  oozing  out  of  thoughts,  but  a 
full  stream,  a  rich  outwelling,  such  as 
is  rare  even  with  this  master." 

As   a   song   writer   he  disputes    for 


pride  of  place  with  Schubert  Like 
him  he  entered  thoroui^ly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  whose  words 
he  was  setting,  at  times  making  his 
music  an  expression  of  the  poet's 
thoughts  throui^  the  medium  of  the 
piano,  with  the  vocal  part  supply- 
ing the  words  as  an  additional  illus- 
tration. The  declamation  in  his  bal- 
lades, of  which  "Die  beiden  Grena- 
diere"  is  the  most  perfect  as  well  as 
the  most  popular,  is  a  rare  gift,  though 
he  was  tuneful  and  simple  in  some  of 
the  less  dramatic  forms.  The  poet 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  nearest  af- 
finity was  undoubtedly  Heine.  The 
melancholy  trend  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing combined  with  a  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive expression  found  in  the  poetry  of 
Heine  is  rarely  absent  from  the  com- 
positions of  Schumann.  In  both  is 
lacking  the  well  defined  termination, 
what  might  be  called  the  masculine 
period  or  cadence.  The  creation  of 
gentle  and  growing  sensations  rather 
than  of  striking  effects  is  the  main 
characteristic  which  differentiates  each 
of  them  from  the  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  late  Mr.  E.  Dann- 
reuther  admirably  sums  up  the  com- 
poser's mode  of  treating  songs,  in  his 
article  in  Groves  Dictionary,  from 
which  I  venture  to  quote.  "Schu- 
mann," he  says,  "declaims  his  verse 
like  a  perfect  reader,  or  illuminates 
it  as  an  imaginative  drau^tsman 
might  grace  the  margin  of  some  pre- 
cious book,  or  dreams  over  it  as  a 
tender  and  profound  musician  is  prone 
to  dream  over  some  inexpressible 
sentiment" 

Of  course,  their  personal  characters 
were  as  widely  separate  as  their  artis- 
tic temperaments  were  united.  The 
gentle  and  loving  Schumann  was  as 
great  a  patriot  as  Heine,  an  embittered 
and  soured  malcontent,  was  a  hater  of 
his  fatherland.  Schumann  was  one  of 
those  happy  creatures  who  possess  an 
almost  unbounded  charity,  and  only  on 
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one  or  two  rare  occasions  did  he  sur- 
prise  his   acquaintances    by    allowing 
any  personal  ill  feeling  to  show  itself. 
He  never  failed  to  find  the  good  points 
in    another    man's    work,    and    rarely 
found    fault    unless    there    was    very 
strong  reason   for  doing  so.    Even   in 
the  works  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
no  personal   or  artistic   sympathy   he 
found     something    praiseworthy.      In 
the   great   controversies   which    raged 
round    the    works    of    Schumann,  and 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Wagner, 
and    Schumann    and    Liszt,    he    was 
never   a  personal   leader.      He   could 
hold  firmly  and  express  decidedly  his 
own  views  upon  art  without  any  ani- 
mosity or  personal-  feeling.    Or  rather 
he  could  do  this  while  having  the  great- 
est   possible    esteem    for    those    from 
whom  he  differed.    His  friendship  with 
Mendelssohn  is  a  notable  case  in  point. 
They  were  both  animated  by  an  Intense 
reverence  for  the  work  done   by    the 
great  masters   of  the  past,   but  their 
ideas  on  modern  art  were  totally  at 
variance.      Notwithstanding  this  they 
were  united  by  an  intimate  personal 
friendship  which  these  Aesthetic  differ- 
ences could  not  affect.    This  trait  ap- 
pears In  somewhat  striking  opposition 
to  the  remarkable  taciturnity  and  irri- 
tability which  indisposed  him  to  ordi- 
nary social  intercourse.    An  introspec- 
tive   disposition    from    childhood    on- 
wards spoiled  him  as  a  companion  to 
all  save  a  few  kindred  spirits.      Re- 
sulting   from    this   Is,    no   doubt,    the 
common  lack  of  strongly  marked  Umpi 
and     rhythms,      and      the     indefinite 
dreamy    character    of    many    of    his 
works.    With    those    In   whose   spirits 
he  found  an  affinity  to  his  own   he 
thawed,  and  was  genial  and  open,  and 
even  on  occasion  showed  outward  signs 
of  the  strong  and  determined  spirit  he 
himself  possessed.    But  the  most  strik- 
ing testimony  to  this  indomitable  per- 
severance was  the  way  in   which  he 
overcame  the  difficulties  arising  from 


his  irregular  and  uncertain  education. 
Many  men  would  have  succumbed  to 
the  crushing  blow  which  was  dealt 
him  when,  by  his  efforts  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  to  quickly  acquire 
the  necessary  technical  equipment  for 
the  career  of  a  pianist,  he  defeated  his 
own  object  and  entirely  put  a  stop  to 
any  further  advance  towards  the  goal 
of  his  ambition.  Out  of  his  weakness, 
however,  came  forth  strength,  and 
when  the  world  lost  an  interpretive 
artist  it  gained  ff  creative  one  and  a 
critic  of  the  foremost}  rank. 

Like  all  true  artists  he  was  an  en- 
thusiast  but   not   a   bigot       He   was 
enthusiastic  for  his  art,  not  merely  for 
certain  artists  or  certain  schools.      A 
"contemplative      enthusiasm*'      rather 
than  an  active  one  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  this.      His  very 
impulsiveness,  too,  gave  him  a  wider  out- 
look than  he  might  otherwise  have  had, 
for  it  was  supported  by  a  serious-mind- 
edness  which  lost  nothing  of  the  good 
once  gained,  and  as  each  new  impres- 
sion came  he  hastened  to  perpetuate  it 
The  two  last  mentioned  features  in  his 
character  militated  against  any  serious 
success  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  conduc- 
tor.     What  few  pupils  he  had— if  any 
could  really  be  called  pupils— learnt  lit- 
tle from  him  except  to  depend  upon 
themselves,    to   carefully   discriminate 
between  what  was  good  and  what  was 
bad,  and  to  copy  nothing  but  the  best 
There  Is  no  record  of  any  claims  to 
pupilship  by  younger  artists,  and  he 
■  himself    was    only    known    to    have 
claimed    the    mastership    to    one.    al- 
though his  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
professors  at  the  Lelpsic  Conservatoire, 
which  was  founded  by  Mendelssohn  In 
1846.      As  a  conductor,  which  he  had 
some  ambition  to  become,  he  was  hope- 
less.     Like  Beethoven  In  his  deafness, 
he   on    several   occasions    so   far   lost 
himself  as  to  go  on  beating  after  the 
piece  he  was  supposed  to  be  conduct- 
ing was  ended,  and  he  was  of  abso- 
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lutely  no  assistance  to  the  players  in 
the  reading  of  their  indiTidnal  parts. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  a  co- 
terie of  disciples  gathering  round  him, 
which  Included  such  men  as  Joachim, 
Brahms,  Kirschner,  Bargiel,  Kaliwoda, 
and  many  others  whose  works  are 
known  all  over  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  some  of  which  have  travelled 
to  America  and  even  entered  benighted 
England. 

Quite  early  the  growth  in  the  brain 
which  was  to  end  so  disastrously 
showed  signs  of  its  existence.  Prob- 
ably the  characteristics  already  re- 
ferred to  were  caused  by  it.  The  great 
pity,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  now, 
was  the  way  in  which  it  affected  his 
musical  powers.  The  nervous  and  er- 
ratic manner  In  whirfi  he  conducted, 
there  Is  no  doubt,  can  be  accounted  for 
to  some  extent  by  this.  I  am  some- 
what inclined  to  think  that  his  diffi- 
culty In  writing  long  continuous  works 
also  resulted  from  It.  It  certainly,  in 
Its  later  stages,  interrupted  the  con- 
ception of  works,  which,  had  they 
reached  fruition,  would,  quite  prob- 
ably, have  been  among  his  most  beau- 
tiful productions.  The  well-known 
theme  in  E  flat  was  his  last  expressed 
musical  thought,  and  he  had  already 
begun  to  write  an  extended  work  on 
the  subject,  five  variations  being  com- 
pleted. Had  he  been  spared,  not  only 
this,  but,  doubtless,  other  ideas  al- 
ready  conceived  would  have  been  am- 
plified to  enrich  the  store  which  he  has 
left  us.  It  also  entirely  put  an  end 
to  his  critical  work,  and  for  some  years 
he  wrote  but  rarely  and  with  difficulty, 
the  famous  article  introducing  Brahms 
to  the  readers  of  the  Neue  ZeiUchrift 
being  the  last  flicker  of  a  dying  ll^t. 
The  loss  in  this  respect  was  perhaps 
hardly  so  great  as  that  as  of  further 
compositions.  The  critic  is  really  but 
a  talker  whose  work  must  rank  after 
that  of  the  active  participator  in  the 
battle  of  life.      His  means  of  expres- 


sion is  more  restricted,  and  makes  an 
appeal  which  is  more  limited  than  the 
universal  language  of  the  composer. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  nowadays 
to  ridicule  the  musical  reporter  who 
makes  use  of  flowery  language  for 
critical  purposes,  and  to  regard  its  use 
as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  a  cover  for 
critical  nakedness.  Schumann,  how- 
ever, did  not  disdain  to  use  language 
which  would  be  strongly  condemned 
by  most  of  our  English  critics,  and  on 
occasion  even  expressed  his  feelings 
and  opinions  in  verse.  But  few  crit- 
ics can  claim  to  be  poets  as  could 
Schumann.  Before  his  attention  was 
turned  to  music  as  a  profession  he 
took  poetry  very  seriously,  and  wrote 
many  verses  not  unworthy  of  a  Jean 
Paulliad.  Neither  was  he  a  critic  In 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  was 
as  an  amateur  onb'  that  he  first  in- 
dulged in  Journalism,  and  with  the  ob- 
ject of  carrying  out  reforms  in  his  art, 
which  he  thought  could  be  helped  for- 
ward by  this  means.  As  to  the  former 
we  can  take  his  statement  "to  give  up 
the  paper  (.Veiic  ZeitsehHft  fur  MuHc) 
would  involve  the  loss  of  all  the  re- 
serve force  which  every  artist  ought 
to  have  if  he  Is  to  produce  easily  and 
freely."  Herr  Spltta,  in  his  article  in 
Grove's  Dictionary,  appears,  though 
probably  without  any  intention  of  do- 
ing so,  to  read  Into  this  the  Idea  that 
he  meant  that  his  paper  was  to  be  to 
some  extent  a  lever  for  prising  open 
the  publishers*  door,  and  making « a 
way  for^his  own  compositions.  When 
Schumann  says,  "If  the  publisher  were 
not  afraid  of  the  editor,  the  world 
would  hear  nothing  of  me,"  we  can 
see  that  he  realized  the  advantage  he 
had  In  this  respect.  The  reserve  force 
which  he  Is  afraid  of  losing,  however, 
I  take  to  be  rather  ^  mental  than  a 
commercial  force.  The  creative  artist 
cannot  always  be  using  his  productive 
powers  in  the  same  direction.  If  he  Is 
to  maintain  a  standard  worthy  of  him- 
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self.  He  must  have  something  to  re- 
lieve him  of  the  strain  of  constant 
pouring  out  of  himself  in  his  artistic 
work,  and  this  Is  afforded  by  the  study 
of  other  men*s  works  involved  in  writ- 
ing and  editing  a  critical  Journal.  Al- 
beit his  criticisms  are  not  what  can  be 
set  up  as  models  for  the  young  writer 
to  copy,  he  yet  did  much  to  improve 
the  standard  of  criticism  in  Germany, 
and  has  left  a  number  of  essays  which 
have  had  an  immense  influence  on  the 
literature  of  music  all  over  the  world 
since  his  day. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  references 
to  and  reports  of  music  have  during 
the  last  fifty  years  Increased  in  impor- 
tance as  well  as  Improved  in  literary 
style  and  technical  knowledge,  and 
this  result  has  been  brought  about  by 
no  means  to  a  small  extent  by 
the  influence  of  Schumann  and  his 
colleagues. 

One  of  his  criticisms  of  Wagner 
reads  curiously  like  a  more  recent  one 
by  another  critic  on  one  of  the  works 
of  Brahms.  Schumann  in  1847,  criti- 
cizing the  then  new  opera  Tannhauser, 
says  of  the  composer:  "Were  he  as 
melodious  as  he  is  intellectual  he 
would  be  the  man  of  his  age'';  and  the 
other  writer,  reviewing  Brahms*  Clari- 
net Quintett  nearly  fifty  years  after- 
wards, expresses  himself  thuswlse: 
**When  Brahms  writes  musically  he  is 
usually  not  profound;  and  when  he 
writes  profoundly  he  Is,  sometimes,  not 
n^usical."  Surely  this  Is  a  coincidence 
in  the  expression  of  two  opinions  with 
neither  of  which  can  the  majority  of 
us  agree.  Wagner  was  as  melodious 
as  he  was  intellectual,  and  he  teas  the 
man  of  his  age,  and  Brahms  Is  invari- 
ably musical.  The  broadness  and 
catholicity  of  Schumann's  ideas  and 
tastes    Is    a    point    which    is    seldom 
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missed  by  those  who  write  of  his  criti- 
cal works.  With  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions  this  characteristic  appears 
in  all  his  writings,  but  we  should  not 
see  the  whole  man  if  we  overlooked 
these  exceptions.  They  are  important 
as  showing  some  of  his  limitations  and 
of  his  personal  fallings.  Is  it  not  re- 
markable that  one  so  progressive  as 
Schumann  should  fall  to  see  some  of 
the  most  striking  beauties  of  a  com- 
poser so  near  In  time  and  spirit  to 
himself?  The  essence  of  Wagner's 
work  was  as  near  to  that  of  Schumann 
as  was  that  of  Brahms.  The  surface 
operations  were  different,  it  Is  true; 
while  Schumann  and  Brahms  devoted 
their  attention  mainly?  to  the  develop- 
ment of  abstract  music,  Wagner  was 
at  work  reforming  and  combining  the 
component  parts  of  opera.  But  they 
were  all  engaged  in  making  music  a 
living  art,  and  in  bringing  it  more  in 
touch  with  the  life  and  thought  of 
modem  days.  Yet  Schumann  failed  to 
any  serious  extent  to  grasp  the  import 
of  Wagner's  work,  and  more  than  once 
or  twice  expressed  his  failure  in  words. 
The  fact  is  that  Schumann  had  the 
same  limitations  as  other  creative  art- 
ists,  though  in  less  degree  than  most, 
and  consequently  found  it  difllcult,  and 
at  times  even  impossible,  to  see  beyond 
the  point  to  which  he  had  himself 
reached.  This  is  another  example 
which  serves  to  show  how  Immeasur- 
ably greater  are  his  compositions  than 
any  criticisms  or  literary  effusions 
which  he  exploited.  And  now,  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  when  his  literary 
work  is  almost  forgotten  among  all 
save  a  few  students  and  critics,  his 
compositions  are  rising  in  fame  and 
popularity,  not  only  with  the  learned 
and  advanced,  but  with  all  classes  of 
music  lovers  the  world  over. 

Herbert  Antctiffe. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THB  OOTTAeS  ON  THE  DOWNS. 

When  Peter  entered  the  kitchen  on 
the  following  morning,  after  his  early 
round,  he  found  the  table  laid  and  the 
kettle  singing  cheerily  on  the  hob; 
but  Prue  was  absent  He  knew,  how- 
ever, she  could  not  be  far  off,  and,  go- 
ing in  search  of  her,  found  her  stand- 
ing a  few  pacesi  away  from  the  gate 
of  their  own  small  premises,  lost  in  so 
deei)  an  abstraction  that  she  was  not 
aware  of  his  approach  till  he  touched 
her  on  the  shoulder. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  with  a  start  of  sur- 
prise, "you're  back  already?  I  didn't 
think  you'd  be  so  quick.  But  I  won't 
keep  you  waiting  a  minute— everything 
is  really  quite  ready;  the  kettle  is  boil- 
ing and  the  bacon  is  keeping  hot," 

Peter  smiled.  "There's  no  hurry," 
he  returned,  marking  her  eager  haste 
to  deprecate  his  possible  displeasure. 
"I'm  not  an  ogre,  Prue.  I  shouldn't 
eat  you  up  If  you  did  keep  me  waiting 
a  minute.  I  believe  you  are  afraid 
of  me." 

Prue  colored  up,  but  did  not  deny  the 
imputation;  and  Peter,  anxious  to  set 
her  at  her  ease,  slipped  his  hand 
through  her  arm. 

"Let  us  have  a  look  round  together," 
he  said.  "I'm  afraid  you  must  think 
the  place  very,  very  lonely." 

"I  never  mind  being  alone,"  she  re- 
turned, brightening,  In  evident  relief  at 
the  change  of  subject  "When  I  was 
a  little  maid  I  used  to  fancy  I'd  run 
right  away  and  live  all  by  myself  in 
the  wood.  I  thought  I'd  like  to  be  a 
wild  woman,  and  live  on  nuts  and  ber- 
ries, and  sleep  In  a  little  house  all 
made  of  bushes.     I  had  found  one  all 


ready— a  lot  of  bushes  growing  close 
together.  You  had  to  creep  in  on  hands 
and  knees,  but  when  you  got  right 
inside  you  could  nearly  stand  up 
straight  in  it;  and  I  thought  I'd  live 
there,  with  the  birds  and  beasts  for 
companj\  You  know  I  love  the  wild 
things." 

"So  do  I,"  agreed  her  husband. 

"This  is  a  lovely  place,"  she  went 
on.  "I  like  the  wood— there!  'tis 
friendly  and  homely-like  to  have  a 
wood  so  near;  and,  oh,  I  do  like  the 
down!  'Tls  so  wild  and  so  free,  and 
one  can  see  such  a  long,  long  way." 

Peter  smiled  again,  well  pleased,  and 
the  two  surveyed  the  prospect  In 
silence. 

The  laggard  wlntr>'  sun  had  not  long 
risen,  and  the  sky  was  still  aglow;  the 
hoar-frost  glittered  In  the  early  rays 
even  more  bravely  than  on  the  night 
before;  the  very  air  sparkled;  every 
needle  of  the  flr-treesi  had  a  diamond 
drop  to  add  to  this  frost  pageantry.  At 
this  hour  the  world  seemed  all  fresh- 
ness, all  Innocence— a  fit  and  harmoni- 
ous background  for  the  little  creature 
who  clung  to  Peter's  arm. 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  soften- 
ing face. 

"You  must  not  be  afraid  of  me, 
Prue,"  he  said.  "Heaven  knows  I  am 
In  every  way  unworthy  of  you;  but 
at  least  you  shall  never  have  any  cause 
to  complain  of  harshness." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  re- 
turned she  quickly.  "I  don't  think  I'm 
really  afraid  at  all.  I  am  only— oh, 
Peter,  I  am  that  anxious  to  please 
you!" 

She  looked  earnestly  Into  his  face  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  possessed  by  a 
sudden  shyness,  slipped  away  her  arm. 
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and   ran   into  the  house,   leaving  him 
to  follow  with  a  very  thoughtful  look. 

Prue  soon  eTinced  an  unusual  talent 
for  organization.  When  her  husband 
returned  at  dinner-time  he  was  aston- 
ished at  the  transformation  which  she 
had  already  effected.  Mrs.  Whittle's 
malceshift  cleanliness  did  not  satisfy 
the  new-made  bride.  Everything  in 
her  little  Icingdom  was  scrubbed  and 
polished  afresh;  confusion  was  re- 
placed by  order;  and, above  all,  she  had, 
by  some  magic  of  her  own,  made  of 
the  place  a  home.  And  there  she  stood 
awaiting  him,  a  matronly  apron  going 
right  round  her  slim  waist,  her  face 
flushed,  but  her  eyes  softly  shining. 

**Prue,  you  are  a  witch!"  cried  Peter, 
as  he  deposited  his  gun  in  the  comer; 
"better  than  a  witch— a  fairy— a 
Brownie!  You  have  heard  of  the 
Brownies,  haven^t  you?  The  kind 
household  fairies  that  come  and  do  all 
the  work  while  the  folk  of  the  house 
are  asleep.  They  sweep,  and  dust, 
and  spin,  and  they  skim  the  cream  and 
make  the  butter— they  are  wonderful 
little  people  altogether.  You  must  be- 
long to  them,  I  think,  for  you  have 
done  wonders  here  while  nobody  was 
looking.'* 

Prue  smiled  and  dimpled. 

**I  like  to  be  your  Brownie,"  she 
cried;  and  then,  stretching  out  her 
tanned  hands,  she  added,  with  a  laugh, 
''And  the  name  just  fits  me,  doesn't 
it?— such  a  gipsy  as  I  am." 

"Not  a  gispy,"  corrected  her  husband; 
"gipsies  are  wanderers.  You  are  my 
little  hearth  fairy." 

He  sat  down  at  the  table,  while 
Prue,  as  proud  and  happy  as  the  pro- 
verbial queen,  set  his  dinner  before 
him.  Peter  expressed  immense  aston- 
ishment at  her  culinary  prowess;  in- 
deed, he  admired  and  praised  every- 
thing, from  the  apple  turnover,  at  the 
making  of  which  she  had  tried  her 
hand  for  the  first  time,  to  the  very  po- 
tatoes, which  he  declared  were  boiled 


with  consummate  skill.  The  little 
woman  grew  ever  happier  and  rosier; 
but  all  at  once,  at  some  extravagant 
phrase  of  commendation,  her  face  fell. 

**rm  afraid  you're  only  saying  it  to 
please  me,"   she  exclaimed. 

"Well,  if  I  was?"  said  Peter.  "Don't 
you  know  that  the  Brownie  must  al- 
ways be  rewarded  with  a  saucer  of 
cream?  I  haven't  got  any  cream 
handy,  you  see." 

"And  so  you  are  making  kind  words 
do  instead,"  resumed  Prue,  as  he 
paused. 

She  remained  thoughtful,  neverthe- 
less, and  Peter  resolved  not  to  overdo 
the  humoring  tactics.  After  all,  she 
was  no  child,  and  was  quick  to  detect 
any  tendency  on  his  part  to  treat  her 
as  such. 

"I  was  thinking,"  she  observed,  after 
a  short  silence,  "there's  that  great  box 
of  books.  If  you  are  going  to  settle 
down  here,  it  seems  a  pity  not  to  un- 
pack them.  I've  left  all  that  side  of 
the  wall  free,  do  you  see?  I  thought 
the  case  Itself  would  make  nice 
shelves.  If  you  would  put  them  up  I 
could  stain  and  varnish  them.  Your 
books  would. go  there  nicely." 

"A  capital  notion,"  cried  he.  "We'll 
begin  this  evening,  Prue." 

She  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  happier 
expedient  for  diverting  his  thoughts. 
He  dreaded  idleness.  His  new  em- 
ployer had  already  remarked  upon  an 
energy  that  was  indeed  almost  fever- 
ish. Hitherto  he  had  tramped  all  day, 
and  for  many  hours  during  the  night, 
returning  home  so  tired  that  he  wa9 
glad  to  fling  himself,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  upon  his  bed.  But 
now  that  be  was  a  married  man  he 
must  alter  in  some  measure  this  mode 
of  life;  and,  if  truth  be  told,  he  had 
somewhat  dreaded  the  hour  or  two  of 
inaction  which  he  must  in  mere  cour- 
tesy spend  by  the  hearth. 

He  hailed  Prue's  idea,  therefore,  with 
enthusiasm,   and  for  a   few  evenings 
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the  sound  of  carpentering  disturbed 
the  stillness  of  that  lonely  spot  Prue 
flitted  in  and  out  meanwhile,  busy  with 
many  household  tasks,  pausing  every 
now  and  then  to  exchange  a  word  or 
two  with  her  husband. 

"If  you'll  take  off  your  boots,"  she 
said  to  him  once,  "I'll  clean  them.  Tm 
going  to  do  mine  now.'' 

"Prue,"  cried  he,  sitting  back  upon 
his  heels  and  speaking  almost  angrily, 
"how  dare  you  propose  such  a  thing? 
You  shall  never  clean  my  boots,  or  do 
anything  degrading  for  me!" 
Prue  laughed  softly. 
"What  a  noUon!"  she  cried.  "I 
don't  mind  doing  such  things.  I've 
often  blacked  father's  boots." 

"Well,  you  sha'n't  black  mine!"  re- 
turned he.  "And  look  here.  I  saw 
you  coming  in  this  morning  from  the 
well,  bent  nearly  double  with  the 
weight  of  the  bucket.  I'll  fill  it  in 
future—remember  that  I  forbid  you 
to  do  it" 

She  did  not  answer,  and,  depositing 
the  saw  which  he  had  again  taken  hold 
of,  he  looked  up  at  her.  Prue  was 
smiling  down  at  him,  with  her  head  a 
little  on  one  side.  She  was  pleased- 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that— 
but  also  tolerant,  gently  tolerant  of 
himself  and  his  odd  ways. 

"I'm  to  be  a  fine  lady,  it  seems,"  she 
remarked,  with  a  little  laugh,  as  she 
went  away.  ' 

The  shelves  were  finished  all  too 
soon,  and  the  pictures  nailed  up,  and 
the  curtains  hung.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment was  so  tiny,  and  its  owners 
so  energetic,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
nothing  more  remained  to  be  done.  Pe- 
ter had  delved  the  little  garden  in 
readiness  for  the  spring,  and  at  last 
the  evening  came  when  he  was  forced 
to  sit  opposite  to  his  wife  with  folded 
hands. 

"  'Tis  quite  pleasant  to  rest  a  bit," 
remarked  Prue. 

'Very  pleasant,"   agreed  Peter;   but 
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his  eyes  wandered  restlessly  round  the 
room. 

"There's  all  those  books,  you  know," 
cried  Prue  quickly.  "You'll  be  glad  to 
read  them  again,  I  fancy." 

He  glanced  at  her  almost  gratefully, 
and  took  down  one  from  the  shelf  be- 
hind him.  How  quick  she  was  to  di- 
vine his  moods! 

"I  think  I'll  do  a  bit  o'  mending,"  she 
continued  briskly;  and  disappeared,  re- 
turning with  a  pile  of  his  socks. 

She  sat  down  in  her  old  place,  and 
Peter  turned  the  pages  of  his  book; 
but  he  did  not  read. 

The  wind  roared  without,  the  trees 
creaking;  every  now  and  then  there 
came  a  patter  of  raindrops  upon  the 
narrow-paned  windows.  On  such  a 
night  the  comfort  of  the  fireside  is 
most  appreciated;  and  here  sat  Peter, 
lord  of  his  own  hearth,  with  his  wife 
opposite  to  him.  His  wife!  Many  a 
time  had  he  dreamed  of  an  hour  like 
this,  when  he  should  sit  by  his  fireside 
face  to  face  with  the  woman  who  was 
his.  All  the  elements  of  happiness 
were  there— the  cosy,  firelit  room,  her 
chair  so  close  that  he  could  have 
touched  it  with  his  hand,  the  slight  fig- 
ure busily  working  for  him— yet  he 
looked  on  as  though  at  a  scene  In 
which  he  had  no  share.  Presently  he 
felt  Prue's  eyes  upon  him,  and  read 
in  them  a  doubt  a  fear.  Alas!  how 
could  he  reassure  her?  Was  not  he 
himself  shaken  with  doubts  and  fears? 

By-and-by,  laying  aside  her  work, 
she  crossed  over  to  his  side.  ^ 

"I  should  like  to  read  a  little,  too," 
she  said.  "I  am  very  ignorant  .1 
know;  but  I  think  I  could  learn.  Then 
I  might  be  able  to  talk  of  the  things 
that  you  like." 

He  got  up  in  silence  and  found  her 
a  book;  and,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, she  returned  to  her  seat 

Oh,  to  be  able  to  shake  off  the  horri- 
ble oppression  which  seemed  to  be  fas- 
tening on  him  anew,  to  gather  Prue 
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in  his  arms  and  to  tell  her  that  he  did 
not  want  her  to  be  over- wise!  But  he 
felt,  as  It  were,  paralyzed.  To-night 
he  could  not  "play-up." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

VBW  TBAB  BBIXS. 

Christmas  came,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meadway  honored  the  new-made 
couple  with  their  company.  The  keeper 
was  solemnly  Jocular,  Mrs.  Meadway 
garrulous. 

**They  haven't  a-left  off  talkln'  about 
you  yet,"  she  remarked.  "No,  they 
haven't— not  down  our  way.  Miss 
Manvers  herself— there,  ye  never  did 
hear  such  things  as  she  do  say!  The 
way  she  took  on— dear  to  be  sure,  no- 
body ever  heerd  the  like.  But  I  do 
make  allowances.  'TIS  that  hay-tea  an' 
such-like  what  do  turn  her  brajn." 

"There's  summat  in  that,"  agreed  her 
husband,  as  the  young  folk  remained 
silent 

"It  do  stand  to  reason,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Meadway  triumphantly.  "'Tis 
there,  wrote  in  the  Bible  plain,  as  folks 
didn't  ought  to  go  eatin'  grass  and 
a-makfn'  theirselves  like  the  beasts  o' 
the  field.  King  Nebuchadnezzar— you 
do  know  what  came  to  he,  along  o' 
sich  doiu's.  But  Miss  Manvers,  she 
said  as  she  knowed  all  along  as  there 
was  summat  at  bottom  o'  your  wantin' 
to  be  a  keeper,  Mr.  Hounsell;  so  I  says: 
'E'es,  ma'am,  an'  there's  more  nor  you 
knowed  that.  /  did  know  all  along  as 
Mr.  Peter  Hounsell  had  very  good  rea- 
sons for  what  he  done.'  /  knowed!" 
repeated  Mrs.  Meadway,  chuckling. 

Peter  and  his  wife  were  both  mute, 
but  Mr.  Meadway,  somewhat  indis- 
tinctly on  account  of  his  mouth  being 
full,  observed  that  his  old  woman  was 
terr'ble  sharp,  and  opined  that  It 
wouldn't  be  much  good  to  try  to  go 
a-decelvin'  o'  she. 

Elated  by  her  husband's  apprecia- 
tion,   Mrs.    Meadway    thereupon    pro- 


ceeded to  quote  some  of  the  sentiments 
recently  expressed  by  Miss  Manvers, 
dwelling  at  great  length  on  those  to 
which  she  took  the  most  exception. 

Peter  made  no  comment,  but  his  face 
grew  ever  darker.  Prue,  who  always 
seemed  to  keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  his  mood,  knew  Instinctively  when 
this  or  that  allusion  Jarred  on  him,  and 
winced  accordingly.  Worse  was  to 
come,  however,  for  Mrs.  Meadway,  sud- 
denly dropping  her  narrative  tone,  and 
with  it  her  cheerfulness,  began  to  sigh 
and  shake  her  head,  glancing  at  Peter 
in  a  way  that  was  evidently  meant  to 
pique  his  curiosity. 

He  remained  silent,  however,  and 
Prue,  knowing  better  than  to  inquire 
Into  the  cause  of  her  mother's  new- 
found melancholy,  made  one  or  two 
feeble  remarks  with  the  intention  of 
changing  the  current  of  her  thoughts. 

"Ah-h-h,  my  dear,"  responded  Mrs. 
Meadway,  In  return  to  one  of  these, 
"I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  'ee  whether  puss 
do  miss  'ee  or  not,  there's  more  impar- 
tant  things  to  be  thinkin'  on.  There,  I 
never  was  one  to  go  fault-findln'  wi'  my 
neighbors,  more  particular  them  as  I've 
always  lamed  to  think  my  betters;  but 
a  body  may  have  their  feelin's  all  the 
same,  more  particular  a  mother." 

Peter's  gloomy  eyes  rested  upon 
her  for  a  moment,  unconsciously 
questioning. 

"As  I  did  say  to  father  there,"  re- 
sumed the  good  lady  with  gusto, 
"  *Meadway,*  I  did  say,  *we  hain't 
quality,'  I  did  say,  *but  for  all  that  our 
maid  is  one  what  needn't  be  looked 
down  upon  as  If  she  was  a  bit  o'  dust 
She's  a  wife  what  anybody  mid  be 
proud  on.' " 

"She  be,"  growled  the  keeper,  with  a 
somewhat  truculent  roll  of  the  head. 

"I  couldn't  help  feelln'  cut  to  the 
heart,"  contlnsed  Mrs.  Meadway,  ad- 
dressing the  company  generally,  "when 
I  did  hear  the  kind  o'  talk  as  was  goln' 
on  In  some  places  about  my  darter's 
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weddin'.  If  folks  casts  off  their  own 
flesh  and  blood,"  she  continued,  still  in 
an  impartial  tone,  ''there*s  no  reason 
why  other  folks  shouldn't  welcome  'em 
into  their  families,  and  anybody  with 
any  feelin'  did  oui^t  to  be  glad  as  it 
be  so." 

Peter  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
made  for  the  door;  but,  apparently 
changing  his  mind,  went  towards  the 
fire,  and  began  to  mend  it  as  though 
he  had  had  no  other  intention  in  ris- 
ing from  the  table. 

''Mother,  dear  mother,  don't  go  on 
like  that,"  whispered  Prue.  "He  can't 
a-bear  any  talk  about  his  mother." 

"Oh,  an'  can't  he?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Mead  way,  dropping  her  voice;  then, 
shaking  her  head  mysteriously,  she 
whispered  oonfldentially:  "But  they  do 
say,  my  dear,  the  way  they've  a-been 
a-carryin'  on  up  to  Hounsell's  about 
yon  and  he  is  summat  awful." 

"Hush,  oh,  do  hush!"  pleaded  Prue. 

In  spite  of  this  protest,  however, 
Mrs.  Meadway  continued  to  make  vari- 
ous communications  in  a  most  audible 
whisper;  and,  in  spite  of  the  racket  he 
was  making  with  coals,  Peter  caught 
several  pregnant  phrases: 

"Took  to  her  bed  the  whole  of  the 
weddin'-day."  .  .  .  "Malster  Godfrey  so 
savage  there  was  no  goin'  a-nigh  en." 
.  .  .  "Deb  did  tell  I  as  the  wold  lady 
do  look  twenty  year  older."  .  .  .  "Says 
he,  *I'll  hear  no  talk  o'  the  family 
disgrace!' " 

"I'll  make  you  a  cup  of  tea,  mother," 
cried  Prue,  almost  distractedly,  "I 
know  you  always  like  one  to  your  din- 
ner.  If  you'd  fill  the  kettle  for  me, 
Peter " 

Peter  went  out  at  once  and  handed 
her  Imck  the  kettle  through  the  door, 
observing  indistinctly  that  be  had 
something  to  see  to  outside. 

He  did  not  reappear  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  then  was  so  silent  that 
his  presence  could  not  be  said  to  add 
to  the  general  cheerfulness.     Prue  was 


on  thorns,  divining  exactly  how  much 
effort  it  cost  him  to  respond  to  her 
father's  new-bom  familiarity,  and  to 
keep  himself  in  check  when  Mrs. 
Meadway  rallied  him.  She  observed 
his  gloom  deepen  as  the  day  passed, 
and  It  was  with  feelings  of  unmixed 
relief  that  she  saw  the  visitors  depart 

And  now  It  was  New  Year's  Eve, 
and  Peter  and  she  sat  as  usual  oppo- 
site each  other,  reading,  or  pretending 
to  read.  Suddenly  he  got  up  and  be- 
gan to  pace  about  the  room. 

Prue  closed  her  book  and  cudgelled 
her  brains  for  some  remark  which 
might  change  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  without  being  too  obtrusive. 

"You  can  hear  church  bells  here,"  she 
observed.  "Did  you  know  the  sound 
would  travel  so  far,  Peter?" 

He  paused,  looking  at  her  as  though 
he  did  not  comprehend. 

"We'll  be  hearing  them  ringing  in  the 
New  Year  presently,  if  we  keep  awake 
long  enough,"  she  said,  speaking  a  lit- 
tle tremulously,  for  his  expression 
alarmed  her. 

"The  New  Year!"  said  Peter.  He 
turned  to  the  window  and  flung  it 
open;  it  had  been  snowing,  and  an  icy 
blast  circled  round  the  little  room. 

He  jerked  the  casement  to  again 
after  a  moment,  and  resumed  his  wild- 
beast-like  tramp  up  and  down. 

The  New  Year!  The  New  Year! 
Twelve  months  ago  at  this  time  he 
was  dwelling  at  home,  a  little  sad  be- 
cause of  the  recent  death  of  his  father, 
a  little  sore  at  heart  on  account  of  that 
father's  injustice.  He  had  not  then 
ascended  into  the  heights  or  fallen  unto 
the  depths.  And  now  where  was  he— 
what  was  he?  What  would  the  New 
Year  bring  him?  Mpre  savorless  days, 
more  restless  nights— his  food,  dust 
and  ashes  in  his  mouth.  And  he  wafl 
not  yet  twenty-three;  the  years  that 
were  coming  must  be  reckoned  by 
decades  and  scores. 

That  passion,  which  had  laid  hold  of 
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him  midway  in  tlie  year  that  was  gone^ 
he  had  thought  it  dead,  he  had  buried 
it  deep,  deep,  he  had  trampled  it  under- 
ground; and  then  he  had  hurried  away 
from  the  place  where  he  had  known 
it,  that  he  might  be  free  from  its  very 
memory. 

But,  lo!  he  had  forgotten  that  there 
were  such  tilings  as  ghosts,  and  a  spec- 
tre had  risen  now  to  confront  him  by 
his .  hreside. 

Nathalie— **Not  the  wicked,  sordid 
girl  you  despise,  but  the  Dream- 
Nathalie!" 

The  Dream-Nathalie  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  his  untried  youth,  his  first  ar- 
dors, the  whole  of  his  lusty  manhood! 

Oh,  fool  that  he  was  to  think  that 
such  things  could  die  at  his  bidding! 
That  by  a  single  hasty  vow  he  could 
redeem  himself— he  who  was  already  a 
thousand  times  foresworn. 

The  evil  spirit,  which  he  had  striven 
so  hard  to  drive  away,  had  come  back 
to  take  possession  of  its  former  home, 
bringing  with  it  seven  other  spirits  to 
rend  and  torment  him. 

Prue  stood  by  his  side  all  at  once, 
her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"You'll  tire  yourself  out,"  she  said. 
"Dear  Peter,  you  have  worked  so  hard 
all  day— you  need  rest  Let's— let*s 
forget  it's  New  Year's  Day  to-morrow. 
If  we  make  haste  we  may  fall  asleep 
before  the  bells  come." 

He  put  her  away  from  him  gently: 
"You  go  up,"  he  said.  In  a  muffled 
voice.    "I  can't  come  Just  yet" 

She  left  him  without  further  protest, 
and  Peter,  dropping  into  his  chair, 
gathered  together  the  emb^*s  with  a 
shaking  hand,  and  sat  staring  into 
them.  Then,  all  at  once  springing  to 
his  feet  again,  be  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  made  for  the  fir  wood. 

What  had  he  done,  he  cried  to  him- 
self as  he  wandered  among  the  trees, 
what  had  he  done?  How  could  he 
make  an  end  of  that  which  would  not 
die?      How  could  he  go  on  cheating 


himself  and  cheating  Prue?  Oh,  Prue! 
The  thought  of  her  was  the  most  ago- 
nizing of  all  What  had  he  done  with 
her  poor  little  life?  Chained  it  for 
ever  to  tliat  miserable  one  of  his!  He 
had  taken  her  all,  and  now  with  a 
quailing  heart  he  told  himself  he  had 
no  longer  even  husks  to  give  her. 

How  long  he  wandered  al)out  among 
the  trees  he  scarcely  knew,  but  at  last 
his  frenzy  spent  itself;  the  icy  cold 
which  chilled  him  through  and  through 
served  no  doubt  in  some  measure  to 
restore  him  to  his  senses.  He  was 
beginning  wearily  to  turn  his  st^s 
homewards,  when  he  heard  a  faint  cry, 
and  after  a  moment  descried  a  little 
l>obbing  light  among  the  dark  trunks. 
As  he  broke  stiffly  into  a  run  he  heard 
the  cry  again.  It  was  a  woman's 
voice— it  must  be  Prue's;  frightened  by 
his  prolonged  absence,  she  had  come 
to  look  for  him. 

He  sent  forth  an  answering  shout; 
thus  did  these  two  solitary  dwellers 
in  that  lonely  place  call  to  each  other 
like  night-birds. 

He  came  in  sight  of  her  before  she 
perceived  him,  and  marked  how  wtdte 
and  scared  was  her  face,  and  that  she 
was  sobblngi  as  she  went  Her  hair 
fell  upon  her  shoulders,  her  wliite 
nightgown  showed  throui^  tlie  folds  of 
her  cloak;  as  she  stumbled  forward, 
gazing  wildly  about  her,  Peter  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

She  clung  to  him  passionately— Prue, 
who  was  so  chary  of  her  caresses,  as 
a  rule,  in  her  fear  that  they  might 
weary  him— the  hands  which  she 
clasped  al)out  his  neck  were  cold  as 
death,  the  cheek  which  she  pressed 
against  his  was  bedabbled  with  tears. 
Peter  gathered  her  to  him  and  kissed 
her  many  times,  murmuring  half-uncon- 
sclously  words  of  endearment,  of  con- 
solation; and.  at  last  she  found  voice: 

"Oh,  Peter,"  she  cried  brokenly,  ♦^Pe- 
ter!  Oh,  I  thought  I  should  never  find 
you— I  thought  you  was  dead!" 
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Her  whole  form  was  shaking  with 
aobs;  he  felt  that  her  heart  was 
bursting. 

"Oh,"  she  cried  again,  "why  can't  I 
make  you  happy— oh,  Peter,  why  can't 
I?  I  would  die  for  you  every  moment 
of  the  day." 

"I  believe  you  would,"  returned  Pe- 
ter, in  a  low  voice.  "Come,  Prue,  1 
must  get  you  home— you  must  be 
chilled  through  and  through." 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  lantern 
which  had  fallen,  and  saw  that  the  lit- 
tle bare  foot  nearer  to  him  was  bruised 
and  bleeding. 

"Good  heavens,  Prue.'"  he  cried. 
""What  have  you  been  doing— how  long 
have  you  been  looking  for  me?" 

Prue  looked  down  at  her  foot,  and 
then  back  at  him  in  a  dazed  way. 

"A  long,  long  time,"  she  said. 
"There  were  so  many  tracks  in  the 
snow— I  followed,  and  followed,  and 
could  not  find  you;  I  suppose  I  dropped 
my  shoe." 

"You  might  have  killed  yourself!" 
said  Peter. 

"And  wouldn't  that  be  a  good  thing?" 
returned  Prue.  "What  use  am  I  If  I 
can't  do  anything  for  you!      I  can't 
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even  comfort  you.  When  you  are  sad 
you— you  run  away  from  me." 

"I  will  never  do  that  again,"  said  he, 
earnestly.  "1  swear  it  My  own  little 
Prue,  you  must  not  talk  of  such  a 
thing  as  dying— what  should  I  do  with- 
out you— my  only  comforter— the  one 
creature  in  the  world  that  loves  me? 
Let  me  carry  you  home,  child— I  won't 
have  you  put  that  poor  foot  to  the 
ground.  Let  us  never  again  speak  of 
this  horrible  night  I  was  mad,  Prue, 
but  you  have  cured  me." 

He  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  feeling 
more  moved  than  he  had  ever  thought 
to  be  again,  and  she  clung  to  him 
gladly.  As  he  felt  the  tumultuous 
beating  of  her  heart  against  his  breast, 
he  told  himself  that  he  had  found  a 
buckler  by  means  of  which  he  would 
contrive  to  keep  the  unholy  spirit,  now 
once  more  exorcised,  for  ever  at  bay. 

And  when,  as  he  trudged  through  the 
snow,  tenderly  carrying  his  light  bur- 
den, the  dreaded  sound  of  the  midnight 
bells  fell  upon  his  ears,  he  bent  his 
head  over  the  dark  one  that  was  pil- 
lowed on  his  bosom. 

"May  we  spend  many  New  Years 
together!"  he  said,  and  kissed  her. 
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To  the  ordinary  citizen  wind  is  a 
factor  of  life  of  which  he  takes 
scarcely  any  cognizance,  except  it 
cause  him  inconvenience  or  positive 
suffering,  as  when  in  summer  the  high 
winds  blow  dust-laden  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  desires  to  go,  or  in 
winter  when  the  bitter  blasts  of  east- 
erly wind  seem  to  penetrate  to  his  very 
marrow,  scorning  to  take  his  clothing 
into  account  and  making  him  feel,  if 
he  be  at  all  weakly,  as  if  it  was  in  very 
truth  the  lethal  breath  of  the  death  an- 
gel.     As  far  as  our  islands  are  con- 
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cerned,  this  is  about  the  sum  of  the 
landsman's  consideration  of  the  wind, 
unless  he  be  a  cyclist  or  a  motorist 
Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  of  seafarers 
of  any  sort  as  ordinary  citizens;  they 
are  a  class  by  themselves.  Even  shep- 
herds and  .farmers  only  regard  the 
wind  from  the  standpoint  of  its  snow- 
and  rain-bearing  capabilities,  and 
therefore  it  remains,  as  I  have  said, 
true  that  in  these  islands  wind  as  a 
factor  in  his  life  is  of  very  little  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  ordinary  citizen. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  holds  good 
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in  other  lands.  It  would  be  quite  an 
easy  task  to  compile  a  respectable  book 
upon  the  yarlous  winds  of  the  earth 
and  the  Intense  interest  they  have  for 
its  varied  inhabitants,  from  their  ef- 
fects upon  human  life,  from  the  Sci- 
rocco  and  Khamseen  winds  of  the  des- 
ert to  the  Chinook  winds  in  the  far 
west  of  British  North  America.  To 
dwellers  in  those  countries  or  on 
their  borders,  the  wind  is  an  all-ab- 
sorbing consideration,  meaning,  as  it 
does,  all  the  difference  between  life 
and  death,  in  many  cases,  and  in  num- 
berless others  making  life  worth  liv- 
ing or  the  reverse. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  winds  of  the 
land  and  their  countless  local  peculiari- 
ties and  variations  that  we  have  to 
deal.  The  winds  of  the  ocean,  or 
rather  the  watery  world— that  is  to 
say,  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe— claim  our  attention  as  being  one 
of  the  greatest  factors,  if  not  the  prime 
factor,  in  disseminating  the  bounties 
of  the  sea  over  the  land.  And,  first  of 
all,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
mobile  and  volatile  as  the  winds  of 
heaven  are,  and  elusive  as  they  have 
hitherto  proved  themselves  to  be  to  the 
earnest  and  painstaking  prognostica- 
tors  of  weather,  they,  like  everything 
else  connected  with  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  our  earth,  are  ruled  by 
certain  great  laws  of  which  as  yet  we 
have  only  been  permitted  a  glimpse. 
The  aerial  ocean  has  its  currents,  its 
tides,  its  eddies,  as  the  watery  one 
has,  but  with  far  more  variations,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  difference  in  density  between  the 
two  elements,  air  and  water.  Many 
of  these  currents  are  fairly  regular  in 
direction  and  average  force,  others  are 
irregular  according  to  season,  others 
are  permanently  irregular,  but  In  their 
average  direction  and  force  are  stable 
enough  to  leave  their  effects,  say,  on 
the  trees  of  the  islands  over  which  they 
blow,  which  show  by  the  direction  in 


which  they  bend  how  they  have  been 
coerced  during  the  time  of  their 
growth.  These  are  of  the  main  cur- 
rents of  air.  Between  them  there  are 
eddies,  whirlpools  of  air,  so  to  speak, 
and  stagnant,  or  nearly  stagnant, 
places  where  apparently  the  atmos- 
sphere  may  rest  undisturbed.  But 
over  the  main  air  currents  there  lie 
possibilities  of  tremendous  aerial  dis- 
turbances, as  if  nature  resented  the 
even  equable  flow  of  the  wind  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  and  must  needs 
give  it  a  tremendous  shaking  up  just 
to  stimulate  the  circulation.  And  these 
catastrophic  events  are  known,  accord- 
ing to  their  locality,  as  hurricanes,  cy- 
clones, or  typhoons,  or,  in  minor  cases, 
tornadoes  or  whirlwinds.  But  what- 
ever their  local  appellation  or  wherever 
they  take  place,  the  principle  of  them 
remains  the  same,  viz.  a  more  or  less 
whirling  motion  against  the  apparent 
passage  of  the  sun,  or  In  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  movement  of  the  hands 
of  a  clock  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  with  them  In  the  southern,  while 
the  whole  whirling  area  of  wind  is 
borne  onward  In  a  given  direction 
much  as  the  wheel  revolves  upon  its 
axis,  yet  goes  forward  withal. 

But  of  these  violent  disturbances 
more  presently  and  particularly  hi 
their  turn.  The  place  of  honor  in  the 
consideration  of  ocean  winds  must,  I 
think,  always  be  given  to  the  trade 
winds  of  the  Atlantic,  not  only  for 
ttielr  important  l>earing  upon  tbe  trade 
of  the  world  in  the  days  that  have 
gone,  but  their  wonderful  influence 
upon  the  health  of  the  countries  that 
dominate  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  there  are  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  two  great  currents  of 
air  In  motion  or  wind,  one  north  of 
the  equator  between  30**  N.  and  that 
Imaginary  central  line,  called  the 
north-east  trade  winds,  and  the  other 
occupying  a  similar  position  south  of 
the  equator,  known  as  the  south-east 
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trades.  Their  names  signify  the  di- 
rection from  which  they  blow  contin- 
ually, with  a  little  yariation,  it  Is  true, 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  bat 
sufficiently  steady,  especially  as  it  Is 
wind  we  are  considering,  to  be  called 
a  permanent  current  of  air.  Now  it 
will  certainly  be  asked  why  do  these 
great  air  currents  act  thus— why,  in- 
deed, are  they  in  being  at  all? 

Well,  without  pretending  to  be  scien- 
tific, but  at  the  same  time  keeping 
closely  to  fact,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
ascertained,  the  reason  of  the  trade 
wind  is  this.  Within  the  tropics  the 
sun's  rays  pour  down  fervently  and 
heat  the  air—rarefy  it,  in  fact— so  that 
it  rises  higher  and  higher  above  the 
sea,  leaving  room  for  the  colder,  heav- 
ier air  from  the  poles  to  rush  in  and 
fill  up  the  partially  vacated  space. 
Now  if  the  globe  did  not  revolve  upon 
its  axis  the  direction  of  these  inrush- 
ing  currents  of  air  would  be  from  due 
north  and  soulli  towards  the  equator. 
But  the  girth  of  the  revolving  globe 
increases  from  pole  to  equator;  the 
tropical  surface,  like  tiie  outside  of  a 
wheel,  is  moving  from  west  to  east 
faster  than  the  incoming  air  from 
nearer  the  poles,  which,  so  to  say,  gets 
left  behind,  and  is  deflected  in  the  di- 
rection of  east  to  west,  so  that  north- 
ward of  llie  equator  the  north  wind  ac- 
quires an  easterly  trend,  and  to  llie 
southward  of  the  equator  takes  the 
same  bias.  Hence  lliese  two  main 
streams  of  moving  air  or  wind  travel 
more  or  less  steadily  in  a  north-east 
and  south-easterly  direction,  and  from 
their  dependency  and  steadiness  they 
have  received  the  names  they  bear  of 
the  north-east  and  south-east  trades. 
Of  course,  there  are  other  factors  which 
enter  into  the  production  of  these  two 
mighty  air-currents,  such  as  the 
changeable  influence  of  the  heat  over 
the  land,  configuration  of  the  land,  &c. 
But  these  are  the  main  causes,  and 
since  this  Is  In  no  sense  a  treatise  on 


meteorology  the  statement  of  them  will 
suffice. 

Now  the  north-east  trade  acting  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  perpetually 
has  also  an  enormous  Influence  upon 
the  current,  is  indeed  the  main  cause 
of  the  great  equiitorial  current  which 
ever  sets  from  east  to  west,  but  that 
will  be  considered  later.  What  is  now 
to  be  thought  of  is  the  way  in  which 
this  wonderfully  steady  wind  has  af- 
fected the  trade  of  the  world.  With- 
out it  Columbus  would  certainly  never 
have  discovered  America,  and  the 
amazing  development  of  the  trade  of 
the  old  world  with  the  new  would  have 
been  delayed  for  centuries  if  not  pre- 
vented altogether.  Those  who  have 
read  descriptions  of  the  epoch-making 
voyage  of  the  great  Genoese  will  re- 
member how  terrlfled  the  sailors  be- 
came when  the  wind  blew  steadily 
day  after  day  In  the  same  direction, 
favorable  to  the  course  they  wished  to 
steer.  For  they  naturally  felt  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  them  ever  to 
return  against  such  a  steadfast  wind 
as  that  They  could  not  possibly  im- 
agine auy  counter  current  of  air  that 
would  favor  their  return,  and  as  they 
sailed  farther  and  farther  from  their 
native  shore  they  doubtless  felt  that 
they  had  bidden  It  an  eternal  farewell. 
It  would  ill-become  us  in  these  later 
days,  when  the  self-sacriflcing  labors 
of  a  host  of  patient  observers  have 
familiarized  us  with  the  conditions  ob- 
taining over  the  whole  of  the  great 
waste  of  the  deep,  to  smile  at  the  fears 
of  these  pioneers  of  Atlantic  naviga- 
tion. With  a  little  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation we  can  place  ourselves  by  their 
sides,  and  entering  into  their  terrors 
sympathize  with  them  to  the  full. 

But  once  the  means  of  return  had 
been  discovered,  once  it  was  found 
that  northward  of  a  certain  parallel  the 
steady  north-east  wind  did  not  exist, 
but  instead  there  was  a  region  where 
variable  winds,  variable  both  in  force, 
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in  direction,  but  prevalentiy  west  or 
directly  favorable  to  return,  the  great 
trade  route  was   established  and  the 
whole  vast  commerce  of  the  western 
continent  was  opened  up,  and  a  steady 
chain  of  vessels  began  to  pass  between 
the   two   worlds,   as    they    were   then 
thought  to  be,  binding  them  into  one. 
Still,    it   was   only   a    beginning,    and 
much  remained  to  be  done  before  the 
wonderful  wind  system  of  the  Atlantic 
ever  began  to  be  understood.     Besides, 
it  was  a  leisurely  age.     Hurried,  per- 
haps, in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
pyramid  builders,  but  compared  with 
ours,   how   sedate   and   stately   in   its 
progress  from  the  twilight  of  discovery 
to  the  glaring  sunlight  of  full  knowl- 
edge.     For  instance,  how  great  must 
have    been   the   consternation    of   the 
bold   Spanish   mariner   who   first   dis- 
covered that  below  a  certain  parallel 
of  latitude  the  steady  north-east  wind, 
upon  which  he  had  been  taught  to  rely, 
failed,  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded 
by  calms  and  light  airs  blowing  from 
every  quarter  of  the  compass,  heavy 
blinding  rains  and  waterspouts.     Slow 
as  the  progress  of  those  old   clumsy 
craft  was  at  the  best  of  times  and  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions,   it 
now  seemed  as  If  escape  from  this  be- 
wildering  environment   of   stagnation 
must    be    impossible.     The    sufferers 
could  not  know  that  they  had  entered 
the  indeterminate  region  between  the 
two    trades,    the    belt    of    equatorial 
calms,  known  so  well  to  later  genera- 
tions of  seamen  as  the  *'doldrums,"  a 
place  of  dread,  yet  to  be  passed  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  watchful  seaman- 
ship and  the  taking  advantage  of  every 
slant,  every  favoring  air  until  the  ad- 
jacent steady  trade  was  reached. 

This  Intervening  space,  whence  most 
of  the  world's  supply  of  fresh  water  is 
derived  by  the  marvellous  condensing 
machinery  of  the  heavens,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  sun  nortii 
or  south   of  the  line,   as   the  popular 


phrase  goes.  That  is  to  say,  when 
the  sun  appears  to  be  south  of  the 
equator  the  belt  of  calms  and  variable 
winds  is  narrowest  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  imaginary  line,  and  pice 
versa.  As,  however,  the  south  Atlantic 
Is  of  much  greater  area  than  the  north, 
and  consequently  the  celestial  influ- 
ences we  have  noticed  have  so  much 
greater  play,  it  follows  that  the  south- 
east trade  winds  are  much  more  ex- 
tended in  their  scope  as  well  as  much 
steadier  in  their  force  and  direction 
than  the  north-east  trades.  So  much 
that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  a  steady  south-east  trade  carrying 
a  vessel  well  north  of  the  equator,  even 
as  far  as  ten  degrees  north  latitude, 
and  I  have  known  only  one  day  inter- 
vene between  losing  the  south-east 
wind  which  we  had  carried  from 
within  sig^t  of  Table  Mountain,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  catching  the  north- 
east trade  wind,  which  sent  us  flying 
with  our  yards  braced  almost  sharp  up 
well  into  the  temperate  zone.  But  I 
admit  that  such  an  experience  is 
unusual 

We  must,  however,  turn  to  the  south- 
east trade  as  experienced  by  the  early 
navigators.  They  found  as  they 
neared  the  land  that  it  became  less 
steady;  while  preserving  its  general  di- 
rection it  was  gusty  and  variable,  but 
thait  of  course  troubled  them  little 
once  they  were  in  sight  of  land.  In 
those  days  of  imperfect  astronomical 
knowledge  it  was  tlie  great  thing  to 
get  hold  of  the  land  and  sweep  along 
it;  having  plenty  of  time,  delays  were 
not  considered  as  comparable  with  the 
sense  of  security  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  proximity  of  terra  flrma  con- 
ferred. Our  later  wisdom  has  shown 
us  that  modiflcations  of  these  great  air 
currents  are  always  to  be  found  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  position  of  the 
land  and  the  season  of  the  year, 
meaning  the  relative  position  of  the 
sun  above,  and  consequently  the  inci- 
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dence  of  his  heat  and  its  rarefaction 
of  the  air,  and  so  we  have  borrowed  a 
Persian  word  and  corrupted  it  to  mon- 
soon, meaning  season.  This  word  we 
have  applied  to  those  modified  trade 
winds  near  the  land  which  exhibit 
many  marked  variations  from  their 
parent  atmospheric  stream. 

To  go  into  these  seasonal  variations 
of  the  prevalent  winds  of  the  trades 
would  be  to  impart  perplexity  to  what 
I  wish  to  render  simple,  namely,  the 
great  steady  flow  of  air  from  the  north- 
east; and  yet  I  cannot  help  pointing 
out  again  that  in  considering  the  great 
movements  of  the  air  and  sea  currents 
steadiness  must  always  be  held  a  rela- 
tive term,  and  what  we  are  bound  to 
term  complexity  in  view  of  our  many 
observations  doubtless  resolves  itself 
in  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe 
Into  one  harmonious  whole  obeying 
one  universal  law.  What  that  law  is 
belongs  to  quite  another  discussion, 
and  being  quite  unable  to  make  any 
pronouncement  upon  it,  I  say  nothing. 
Now,  keeping  still  to  the  north  Atlan- 
tic as  being  the  home  of  latter-day 
navigation,  we  come  to  the  great  west 
winds,  the  prevalent  wind  which  since 
the  early  days  of  north  Atlantic  navi- 
gation has  been  made  use  of  to  bring 
ships  home  to  Europe.  After  long  re- 
search, I  find  that  the  origin  of  this 
wonderful  wind  is  as  mysterious  as 
most  of  the  great  natural  phenomena, 
if  not  more  so.  It  cuts  right  across, 
if  we  may  so  put  it,  the  southern  flow 
of  air  which  determines  the  trades,  yet 
everywhere  all  round  the  world  where 
it  has  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
outside  the  tropics  the  west  wind 
blows  preponderantly,  and  the  greater 
the  ocean  space  the  steadier  the  brave 
west  wind  prevails.  Yet  here  let  me 
say  that  within  my  own  small  experi- 
ence I  have  always  found  it  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  with  a  tendency 
to  veer,  that  is,  against  the  movements 
of  the  bands  of  a  clock,  until  it  came 


to  south-east,  when  it  would  falter, 
suddenly  shift  to  north-east  and  then 
begin  to  work  round  slowly  to  west 
again  in  the  same  direction. 

This,  however.  Is  straying  far  from 
the  north  Atlantic,  and  its  extra-tropi- 
cal winds.  The  nearest  approach  to 
an  explanation  of  why  these  winds 
should  blow  so  persistently  from  the 
west  to  west-south-west  Is  that  they 
exemplify  a  great  law  of  the  converse 
of  the  easterly  touch  in  the  trades. 
The  hot  tropical  air,  descending  as  It 
cools  to  the  depleted  temperate  zone 
whence  the  trades  were  drawn,  is  mov- 
ing faster  from  west  to  east  than  the 
earth's  surface  where  it  descends.  As 
in  a  circulating  boiler,  equilibrium  is 
established;  a  steady  current  of  air  In 
one  direction  Is  balanced  by  an  oppo- 
site wind  close  to  It,  relatively  speak- 
ing. If  this  be  the  case  It  Is  certainly 
a  cause  for  wonder  that  the  counter 
trade  Is  so  much  less  steady  In  direc- 
tion and  certain  in  its  Qow  than  the 
trade  itself.  But  perhaps  what  It 
lacks  in  steadiness  of  course  It  makes 
up  for  in  the  violence  with  which  it 
often  blows  when  on  its  proper  course, 
or  from  west  to  south-west.  North- 
erly and  southerly  winds  even  with 
easting  in  them  blow  hard,  too,  but  not 
for  long,  and  although  the  easterly 
wind  will  sometimes  persist  in  a  won- 
derful way  it  is  but  seldom  that  It 
reaches  the  force  of  a  gale.  The  west- 
erlies, however,  may  not  only  be  de- 
pended upon  for  their  frequency  but 
for  their  force,  and  it  Is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  sailing  ship  to  run  very 
nearly  across  the  Atlantic  before  a 
heavy  westerly  gale  which  seems  as  if 
it  could  not  blow  itself  out.  Still,  the 
west  winds  have  their  zone,  and  north 
of  it  there  Is  little  or  no  continuity  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind;  it  may  blow 
in  any  direction  and  be  as  violent  In 
one  direction  as  another.  This  un- 
steadiness In  the  farther  north  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  interference  of 
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land,  which  has,  of  course,  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  wind  blowing  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  the  up- 
per currents  obey  other  influences  with 
which  we  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
acquainted. 

This  prevailing  wind,  before  the  ad- 
vent of  steam,  had  a  very  great  eflfect 
upon  navigation  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  making  the  return  passage 
from  the  North  American  continent  al- 
ways a  fairly  rapid  and  certain  one  as 
compared  with  the  slow  and  difficult 
outward  Journey,  necessitating  a  great 
detour  to  escape  the  full  force  of  the 
opposite  gales.  Kven  now  In  these 
days  of  high-powered  steamships,  al- 
though they  do  not  go  out  of  tlieir  way 
to  avoid  the  westerlies,  they  are  often 
greatly  hindered  by  them,  for  it  needs 
no  argument  to  show  how  tremendous 
is  the  force  with  which  a  great  steam- 
ship is  thrust  against  by  a  gale  dead  in 
her  teeth.  Still  the  wonderful  regu- 
larity with  which  these  vessels  make 
their  passages  both  ways  shows  con- 
clusively that  they  have  succeeded  In 
bidding  defiance  to  the  winds,  and  also 
that  they  must  very  often  find  what  a 
seaman  calls  ^'slants/'  or  alterations 
in  the  prevailing  wind.  More,  it  Is 
often  the  case  that  a  gale  extending 
over  an  enormous  area  and  travelling 
at  the  rate  of,  say,  one  hundred  miles 
a  day,  will  be  entered  by  a  sailing  ship 
going  In  its  direction,  and  as  she  is 
travelling  with  it  she  will  feel  its  full 
force  for  several  days  with  but  slight 
alterations  in  its  direction.  But  a  full- 
powered  steamship  going  against  that 
gale  would  soon  pass  across  Its  area 
and  emerge  Into  the  better  if  unsettled 
weather  In  the  rear  of  that  gale,  for  all 
gales  outside  the  tropics  blow  In  a  cir- 
cular direction,  much  as  hurricanes. 

Hitherto  I  have  endeavored  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  movements  of  the 
winds  over  the  ocean,  without  taking 
into  account  the  influence  that  the  land 
has  upon  them  when  they  come  near 


It  That,  however,  Is  very  great,  but 
fortunately  can  be  understood  fairly 
well  by  the  average  landsman,  who 
knows  from  everyday  experience  how 
different  the  movement  of  wind  is  In  a 
hilly  country  to  Its  regularity  of  force 
and  direction  in  a  level  one,  or,  to 
make  the  comparison  still  more 
homely,  how  many  variations  of  wind 
we  find  in  the  streets  of  a  town  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  in  the  fields,  or 
even  in  a  park  which  is  not  too  well 
wooded.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed.  In 
a  town  to  know  what  the  direction  of 
wind  is  or  estimate  its  force,  because 
of  the  way  in  which  it  is  deflected, 
flung  into  eddies,  suddenly  increased 
or  as  suddenly  calmed,  according  to 
the  angle  on  which  it  strikes  obstruc- 
tions. All  these  variations  are  repro- 
duced on(  a  much  larger  scale  by  the 
winds  of  the  sea  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  land,  according  to  the 
configuration  of  the  latter.  But  what 
is  most  wonderful  Is  the  way  in  which 
a  great  gale  system,  approaching  with 
great  force  and  rapidity  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  let  us  say,  from  the  westward, 
will  suddenly  be  dissipated,  calmed 
down  and  become  harmless,  when  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  enor- 
mous damage.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
ordinary  breeze,  circulating  quite  pleas- 
antly and  sluggishly  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion, will,  upon  meeting  with  the  coast 
suddenly  develop  Into  a  terrible  gale, 
devastating  the  coast  and  carrying  de- 
struction far  inland. 

This  is  hard  to  understand,  but  it 
Is  akin  to  the  way  in  which,  when 
sailing  along  a  deeply  indented  coast 
the  wind  will  suddenly  rush  seaward 
upon  a  ship  lying  In  a  calm,  as  if  some 
mighty  giant  had  just  awakened  and 
hurled  an  unseen  thunderbolt  at  her. 
It  behooves  the  mariner  to  use  the  ut- 
most caution  when  sailing  near  such 
lands  lest  his  ship  should  suddenly  lose 
her  masts,  for  these  blasts  come  raging 
down   without  the  slightest   warning. 
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Truly  ilie  wind  is  a  force  of  nature 
that  is  most  mysterious  in  all  its  ways, 
not  only  because  of  its  inTisibllity  but 
because  of  the  strangeness  of  its  be- 
havior. One  particular  instance  comes 
to  mind  which,  while  easily  explain- 
able, is  exceedingly  strange  to  observe. 
On  some  of  our  vertical  cliffs  the  herb- 
age grows  close  to  the  edge,  and  sheep 
graze  all  along  the  down,  keeping,  as  a 
rule,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  dan- 
ger of  falling  over.  But  when  a  gale 
is  blowing  right  dead  on  shore,  the 
sheep  will  be  found,  not  as  mig^t  be 
expected  far  inland  taking  shelter,  but 
close  to  the  cliff  edge.  Their  experi- 
ence teaches  them  that  they  will  find 
shelter  in  an  almost  calm  strip.  For 
the  stormy  blast  striking  the  cliff  face 
rises  straight  upwards,  and  acts  as  a 
barrier  against  the  wind  that  would 
otherwise  come  horizontally  over  the 
top  close  to  the  ground.  If  the  wind 
were  visible  it  would  seem  to  form  a 
sort  of  covered  way,  varying  in  width 
from  the  edge  to  some  distance  inland, 
and  of  a  height  proportioned  to  the 
force  of  the  gale.  In  the  same  way, 
a  fence  composed  of  flat  palings,  set  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  e<iual  to 
their  width,  will  be  found  to  form  a 
perfect  protection  against  wind  blow- 
ing at  right  angles  to  it,  a  cushion  of 
rebounding  air  from  each  paling  pre- 
venting any  wind  from  getting  through 
the  interspaces. 

So,  as  what  the  wind  does  on  a  small 
scale  it  will  do  on  the  largest  scale  im- 
aginable, it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
narrower  waters  of  inland  seas  and 
lakes  it  will  be  vain  to  look  for  steady 
breezes,  and  sudden  squalls,  as  well  as 
short-lived  but  furious  tempests,  will 
certainly  occur  from  every  quarter  of 
the  compass.  The  Mediterranean  Sea, 
although  of  great  extent,  is  peculiarly 
liable,  to  these  storms,  and  the  early 
mariners,  who  in  the  infancy  of  navi- 
gation sailed  that  classic  sea,  undoubt- 
edly received  a  first-class  education  in 


handling  their  frail  craft,  every  kind 
of  weather  being  encountered  there, 
and  that  at  the  very  shortest  notice. 
But  then  they  were  all  more  or  less 
fatalists,  and  very  apt,  when  the 
weather  became  too  bad  or  the  wind 
was  contrary,  to  furl  the  big  sail  and 
let  her  drive,  feeling  that  having  done 
all  they  could,  their  fate  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  gods,  and  nothing  that 
they  could  do  would  make  any  differ- 
ence. It  will  be  remembered  that  Luke 
records  in  his  account  of  Paul's  voy- 
age that  "we  strake  sail  and  so  were 
driven." 

But  it  is  time  to  get  into  the  open 
ocean  once  more.  The  south  Atlantic, 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  area,  Is  un- 
der the  benign  sway  of  the  south-east 
trades,  which,  owing  to  their  much 
greater  scope  and  freedom  from  hin- 
drances, are  steadier  in  direction  and 
more  equable  in  force  by  far  than  their 
counterpart  in  the  north  Atlantic— the 
north-east  trades.  So  steady  and  per- 
sistent are  these  southern  winds  that 
they  are  often  found  to  continue  well 
to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  and  to 
reduce  that  variable  space,  so  much 
dreaded  by  all  sailing  ship  mariners, 
which  lies  between  the  margins  of  the 
two  trade  winds  to  quite  a  narrow 
strip.  While,  however,  this  latter 
state  of  affairs  is  entirely  acceptable 
to  the  seafarer  who  is  dependent  upon 
his  sails  and  anxious  to  get  his  ship 
along,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  Is  not 
evil  for  the  world  at  large.  For  here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  is  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  prime  necessity  of  life 
r-rain.  Here  may  daily  be  seen  the 
lading  of  clouds  from  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  not  by  the  almost  invisi- 
ble and  slow  process  of  evaporation, 
which  goes  on  all  day  and  every  day, 
but  by  the  agency  of  the  mysterious 
water-spout  This  is  the  great  water- 
spout field,  and  one  may  vainly  specu- 
late as  to  how  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  pure  fresh  water  may  be  seen 
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in  one  day  drawn  and  transmitted 
from  the  broad,  bitter  bosom  of  the 
ocean  to  be  carried  away,  far  from  the 
sea,  and  replenish  the  springs  which 
feed  the  rivers  of  the  world  and  make 
it  habitable.  Of  all  the  uses  of  the 
sea  to  mankind,  and  they  are  many,  I 
suppose  there  can  be  none  greater  than 
this,  and  yet  it  is  an  aspect  of  ocean 
that  very  few  people  give  a  second 
thought  to;  they  seem  to  take  for 
granted  the  existence  of  some  subter- 
ranean machinery  for  the  production 
of  fresh  water  and  the  filling  of  the 
ever  flowing  rivers.  It  is  so  easy  to 
forget  how,  during  a  dry  season,  which 
will  probably  coincide  with  the  more 
than  usually  close  approximation  of 
the  trade  winds  to  each  other,  the  great 
rivers  will  show  an  almost  alarming 
diminution  of  their  waters,  small  riv- 
ers will  run  dry  altogether,  and  wells 
will  cease  to  supply  water. 

Nowhere  in  all  the  oceans  is  there  to 
be  found  so  pleasant  and  placid  a  re- 
gion as  that  which  lies  between  Africa 
and  America,  south  of  the  line.  Within 
that  vast  space,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a  fairly  well  defined  line,  drawn 
from  east  to  west  in  about  twenty-five 
degrees  south,  storms  are  unknown. 
The  steady,  gentle  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere  here  apparently  produces 
no  such  violent  stirrings  up  as  are 
fairly  common  in  other  oceans,  and  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  it  may  be  safely 
navigated  in  a  small  boat  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  non-maritime 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Coast  of  South  Africa  that  none 
of  them  in  past  ages  found  their  way 
to  the  American  continent,  so  easy  and 
smooth  is  the  passage.  At  any  rate, 
no  trace  of  them  has  ever  been  found 
in  America  until  the  beginning  of  the 
accursed  slave  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  and  that  did  not  commence 
until  after  the  Renaissance,  or  in  com- 
paratively modern  times.  But  with 
the  advent  of  steam  this  beautiful  ex- 


panse of  ocean  began  to  be  less  ac- 
counted of.  It  was  the  paradise  of  the 
sailor,  who  often  boasted  that  he  could 
sail  for  thousands  of  miles  without 
touching  a  brace,  except  to  freshen  tbe 
nip,  i,e.  to  take  a  pull  so  that  the  ropes 
should  not  be  too  long  bent  at  the  one 
spot 

It  is  an  ocean,  too,  singularly  free 
from  obstructions  in  the  shape  of  is- 
lands. Trinidad,  and  tiie  rocks  of  Mar- 
tin Vaz,  Fernando  Noronha,  Ascension, 
St  Helena,  these  few  peaks  of  huge 
submerged  mountains  rear  their  heads 
above  its  quiet  waters,  mostly  at  vast 
distances  from  one  another,  but  are 
quite  unable  to  do  anything  by  way 
of  disturbing  the  majestic  flow  of  tiM 
trades.  And  in  its  centre  there  is  a 
space  large  enough  to  contain  a  mighty 
continent  where  now  no  man  ever 
comes,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
a  solitary  New  Bedford  Whaler,  one  of 
the  half-dozen  or  so  still  pursuing  this 
historic  trade  in  the  ocean  solitudes. 
It  is,  too,  the  most  evenly  deep  ocean. 
Down  its  centre  runs  the  South  Atlan- 
tic ridge,  which  shoals  to  7000  feet,  but 
has  an  average  depth  of  17,000  feet 
The  islands  before  mentioned  spring 
almost  perpendicularly  from  such  stu- 
pendous depths  as  these. 

When,  however,  we  leave  the  fairly 
well  marked  southern  limit  of  the  trade 
wind  we  enter  at  once  upon  a  region 
of  unrest,  and  what  the  sailor  calls 
emphatically  "dirty  weather,"  and  bid 
farewell  to  comfortable  navigation. 
For  here,  between  the  edge  of  the 
trade  wind  and  the  westerlies,  will  be 
found  all  the  sailor  most  heartily  de- 
sires to  avoid.  Indeed,  close  to  the 
^uth  American  coast  the  squalls  are 
so  heavy  and  lasting  as  almost  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  small  hurricanes, 
while  the  suddenness  of  their  oncom- 
ing is  not  the  least  of  the  perils  they 
present  to  the  seaman.  Disaster  here 
awaits  the  careless  mariner,  coming  al- 
most out  of  a  blue  sky;  security  is  only 
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to  be  purchased  by  constant  vigilance. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  preliminary  school- 
ing for  the  mariner  who  Is  about  to 
face  the  great  southern  sea  in  all  its 
stem  weather  conditions  after  the 
somewhat  enervating  luxuriousness  of 
the  south-east  trade.  Yet  this  un- 
pleasant region  has  its  compensating 
advantages.  Calms  are  rare,  and  ir- 
regular though  the  winds  may  be,  the 
skilful  seaman  will  so  utilize  them  that 
he  will  soon  get  his  ship  far  enough 
south  to  catch  the  first  push  of  the 
brave  west  winds  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

And  now  we  come  to  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  wind  in  the  world, 
or  more  properly  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. A  wind  that  sweeps,  with 
scarcely  a  break,  right  round  the  globe. 
A  wind  that,  in  my  own  small  experi- 
ence, has  enabled  a  ship  to  run  five 
thousand  miles  at  an  average  rate  of 
twelve  knots  an  hour,  though  that  ship 
is  propelled  solely  by  the  wind.  A 
wind  so  steady,  both  in  force  and  di- 
rection as  to  require  scarcely  any  trim- 
ming of  the  yards  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  but  withal  so  fierce,  so  strong, 
that  everything  aloft  needs  to  be  of 
the  best,  and  the  courage  of  the  master 
correspondingly  high  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  it.  A  splendid  wind  for  a 
strong  ship  and  a  brave  man,  but  a 
terrible  wind  for  a  weakling.  This 
has  been  the  great  racing  ground  for 
the  clippers  In  the  days  when  the  white 
winged  fleets  dominated  the  sea.  To 
this  vast  stretch  of  gale-swept  ocean 
the  eager  skipper  looked  hopefully  for- 
ward when  fretting  in  the  doldrums, 
and  irritated  beyond  measure  by  cats- 
paws  and  dead  calms  with  ever-recur- 
ring deluges  of  rain.  As  day  suc- 
ceeded day  and  the  track  on  the  chart 
showed  as  a  closely  set  succession  of 
dots,  a  paltry  forty  or  fifty  miles  be- 
tween each,  the  ardent  navigator  com- 
forted himself  by  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when,  with  every  square  sail 


s6t  and  tested  to  its  limit  of  endurance, 
hla  gallant  ship  would  go  fiying  east- 
ward, spuming  the  shortened  degrees 
of  longitude  behind  her  at  the  rate  of 
seven  or  eight  a  day. 

Ah!  it  is  a  noble  sea  and  a  noble 
wind,  but  in  order  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  it  certain  things  are  absolutely 
necessary.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the 
seaworthiness  of  a  ship  and  the  cour- 
age of  the  master  to  carry  on,  I  have 
already  alluded  to.  The  latter  means 
very  much.  I  have  been  in  a  ship 
running^  the  easting  down  under  very 
small  canvas,  and  making  very  bad 
weather  of  it,  shipping  tremendously 
heavy  water  over  all,  and  have  seen 
another  ship  come  flying  past,  going 
the  same  way,  with  every  square  sail 
set  and  scarcely  shipping  any  water 
at  all.  She  passed  us  as  if  we  were 
anchored,  much  to  the  disgust  of  every- 
body on  board,  including  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  our  loitering.  Another 
condition  is  that  the  master  shall  know 
Just  where  to  strike  the  happy  mean, 
the  useful  parallel  of  latitude  between 
too  much  wind  and  too  little.  It  has 
often  happened  that  an  earnest  skip- 
per, full  of  confidence  in  his  ship,  and 
eager  to  make  a  rapid  passage,  has 
gone  too  far  south,  not  being  content 
with  the  strength  of  the  wind  he  had, 
and  found  the  wind  so  strong  that  he 
could  not  carry  sail  to  it  or  carrying 
the  sail  to  it  has  lost  his  masts,  and 
with  them  all  chance  of  his  making  a 
rapid  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  too 
prudent  skipper  has  kept  too  far  to  the 
northward,  and  found  the  westerlies  so 
light  and  variable  that  his  ship  could 
not  do  herself  justice,  and  he,  too,  lost 
his  passage.  And  in  any  case  it  Is 
a  truly  marvellous  thing  that  In  this 
vast,  landless  region  there  should  be  so 
steady  and  strong  a  wind  available  to 
carry  a  ship  swiftly  round  the  world. 
For  as  the  Journey  is  from  America  to 
Australia  eastward,  so  is  the  passage 
from  Australia  to  America,  still  east- 
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ward,  thrust  on  tbat  tremendous  ocean 
Journey  by  the  strenuous  easterly 
wind.  This,  however,  is  carrying  us 
too  far  for  the  present,  because  the 
great  Indian  Ocean  comes  next  for 
consideration,  with  its  wind  systems 
scarcely  less  complicated  than  are 
those  of  its  currents.  Still,  before 
leaving  the  question  of  the  great  west- 
erlies, let  us  be  clearly  understood 
that,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  of 
their  persistence  and  regularity,  they 
do  not  at  all  compare  with  the  trade 
winds  in  the  steadiness  of  flow  char- 
acterizing the  latter.  They  obey  the 
law  of  storms,  and  perform  the  usual 
revolutions  about  an  advancing  axis, 
albeit  their  area  is  so  tremendous  and 
their  lateral  progress  so  slow  that  it 
often  seems  to  the  navigator  as  if  they 
were  blowing  steadily  in  one  direction 
for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time,  espe- 
cially if  his  speed  is  nearly  equal  to 
theirs. 

Just  a  little  north  of  forty  degrees 
south  the  westerly  winds  begin  to  lose 
their  distinctive  character,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year,  be- 
come light  and  variable.  There  is,  in 
fact  a  line  of  doldrums  between  the 
westerlies  (called  by  meteorologists  anti- 
trade or  passage  winds)  and  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  south-east  trade,  which 
is  found  In  the  Indian  Ocean  as  in  the 
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South  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  with 
considerable  modifications.  Naturally 
the  seaman  wishes  to  avoid  this  belt  of 
variables  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus 
it  happens  that  when  bound  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  anywhere 
he  keeps  within  the  influence  of  the 
westerly  winds  as  long  as  he  possibly 
can  without  making  too  great  a  d^ftmr, 
and  then  hauls  sharply  northward. 
Yet  I  have  known  cases  where  daring 
and  enterprising  masters,  bound  to 
Bombay  between  April  and  Septem- 
ber, have  hauled  to  the  northward  very 
soon  after  passing  the  meridian  of  tlie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  made  the  pas- 
sage through  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
or  between  the  great  island  of  Mada- 
gascar and  the  African  continent  But 
such  a  course  Is  not  usual  and  hardly 
to  be  recommended  (of  course,  I  am 
speaking  of  ships  dependent  upon  the 
wind  for  the  propelling  power  through- 
out), for  tlie  more  intricate  navigation 
and  the  greater  probability  of  meeting 
with  light  and  variable  winds  far  more 
than  compensate  for  the  saving  in  dis- 
tance. Yet  it  must  have  been  used  by 
the  early  Portuguese  discoverers,  who 
would  not  leave  the  land  unless  com- 
pelled, and  worked  their  way  along  a 
coast  without  any  reference  to  the  time 
it  took,  for  time  was  of  little  value  in 
those  leisurely  days. 

Frank  T,  BuUen, 
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llie  history  of  America,  as  it  has  af- 
fected the  history  of  American  poetry, 
is  pretty  well  known.  That  the  main 
bodies  of  the  first  emigrants,  heritors 
of  the  Elizabetlian  fire,  and  those  who 
sang  **in  the  English  boat  A  holy  and 
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a  cheerful  note,"  were  the  very  people 
to  whom  that  fire  was  a  hell-flame, 
not  a  hearth;  that  years  of  heroic  labor, 
of  battle  with  nature  and  native,  left 
neither  leisure  nor  temper  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts;  that  war  made  a 
still  more  definite  cleavage  between 
the  poetical  tradition  of  England  and 
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the  poetical  impulse  of  America,  and 
that  the  earliest  singers,  Freneau, 
Shaw,  Wilde,  Woodworth,  Halleck, 
sang  timidly  under  the  gray  skies  of 
the  Calvinism  that  still  brooded  over 
American  thought;  that  there  came  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  war 
was  at  last  over,  a  kind  of  American 
Renaissance;  that  almost  simultane- 
ously there  arose  a  new  ideal,  a  new 
passion,  which  fanned  the  poetic  fire 
into  a  blaze;  that  under  the  disturb- 
ance of  social  order,  the  dissipation  of 
energy,  the  set-back  to  the  arts  of 
peace  caused  by  the  resultant  conflict 
the  blaze  died  down  to  the  small  fire 
we  now  observe— the  details  of  this 
story  need  not  be  repeated.  It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  American  poetry 
had  no  youth,  being  founded,  not  on 
spontaneous,  national  song,  but  on  the 
traditions  (repudiated  by  American 
public  opinion)  of  a  race  which,  by  the 
time  when  American  poetry  can  first 
be  taken  seriously,  had  become  an 
alien  and  a  distrusted  race,  traditions 
which  had  been  broken  for  centuries 
and  had  to  be  taken  up  again,  almost 
furtively,  as  a  loan,  not  as  an  inheri- 
tance. And  these  borrowed  notes  had 
to  be  sung,  not  as  our  Elizabethan  lyr- 
ists sang  their  borrowed  notes,  under  a 
summer  dawn  with  all  the  world  astir 
to  hear  them,  but  under  the  leaden  sky 
of  a  frost-bound  spring.  To  American 
Calvinism  American  poetry  owes  much 
—its  cleanness.  Its  dignity,  its  high  se- 
riousness; it  owes  also  its  timidity, 
which  often  finds  expression  in  senti- 
mentality, its  moumfulness,  its  preoc- 
cupation with  the  moral,  Its  message 
of  brief  life  and  the  triviality  of  mun- 
dane things. 

By  the  time  we  reach  the  false  dawn 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant  things  are 
no  better.  The  bitterness  of  war  is 
still  active.  America  is  not  a  nation, 
but  a  collection  of  Jealous  States,  and 
the  audience  for  poetry,  if  eager.  Is 
very     small.      This     makes     Bryant's 


achievement  all  the  more  remarkable. 
He  resolved— twenty  years  before  Em- 
erson's famous  Cambridge  speech— to 
be  an  American  poet,  and  he  carried 
out  his  resolve.  He  knew  bis  Thomp- 
son, his  Cowper,  and  his  Wordsworth. 
His  best  lyric,  "O  fairest  of  the  rural 
maids,"  owes  much  to  "Three  years 
she  grew  in  sun  and  shower,''  and 
something  to  Byron's  "She  walks  in 
beauty  like  the  night";  but  it  is  no 
echo.  He  Is  not  their  imitator,  but 
their  brother.  Still,  the  other  infiu- 
ence  was  at  work.  Inherited  Calvin- 
ism left  him  timid,  cold,  mournful:— 

The  hills 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun,— 

the  vales 
Stretching    in    pensive    quietness    be- 
tween; 
The  venerable  woods— rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and, 

poured  round  all. 
Old     Ocean's    gray    and     melancholy 

waste,— 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.  .  .  . 

All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the 

tribes 
That  slumber  in   its   bosom. 

That  is  not  the  two-o'clock-in-the-mom- 
Ing  sadness  of  a  youth  of  twenty-three. 
It  is  the  determined  cast  of  the  man's 
mind.  "Smooth,  silent  iceberg,"  Lowell 
called  him;  andt  to  dwell  on  Bryant's 
poetry  is  to  be  impelled,  in  mere  mis- 
chief, to  quote  more  of  Lowell's 
criticism:- 

Unqualified  merits,   I'll  grant,  if  you 

choose,  he  has  'em, 
But  he  lacks  the  one  merit  of  kindling 

enthusiasm. 

Dignified,  simple,  stately,  he  lacks  fire; 
he  was  never  young,  he  was  never  gay. 
We  shall  look  equally  in  vain  for 
gaiety  among  the  poets  of  the  Ameri- 
can Renaissance  who  followed  the  plo- 
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neers  at  a  decorous  interval,  the  poets 
with  whom  Dr.  Page's  book  is  chiefly 
concerned.  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and 
Holmes  were  what  they  were  almost 
entirely  by  virtue  of  their  proper  learn- 
ing and  enlightenment  They  drew 
their  inspiration,  not  from  the  stirrings 
of  nati(mal  life  about  them,  but  from 
the  things  which  caught  their  fancy  in 
the  learning  of  past  ages.  There  is  no 
ebullience,  no  high  spirits.  Whittier, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  first  and  great- 
est of  the  few  spontaneous  Ameri- 
can singers,  drew  what  the  Aca- 
demic school  lacked— Q^ion  and  pur- 
pose—from the  cause  of  the  slave; 
but,  stay-at-home  farmer's  son  that 
he  was,  he  lacked  the  knowledge 
and  the  critical  standards  of  the  Aca- 
demics. Whittier  and  Longfellow  of- 
ten come  close  to  each  other;  both  have 
written  poems  that  have  reached  fi^ng- 
lish  homes  where  English  poetry  is 
never  read.  Could  they  have  been 
rolled  into  one,  and  Longfellow's  va- 
riety, taste,  and  knowledge  been  Joined 
with  Whittier's  earth-bom  ardor,  they 
would  have  made  a  very  great  poet, 
and  a  very  American  poet  Emerson 
and  his  Transcendenta lists,  Cranch, 
Alcott,  and  Channing,  preached  a  doc- 
trine which,  if  inspiring  and  enlarging 
in  its  claims  for  humanity,  was  no  less 
cramping  and  deadening  in  its  effects 
on  the  individual  man  than  the  Cal- 
vinism whose  spirit  it  preserved.  They 
did,  it  must  be  admitted,  their  best. 
Touched  by  the  cause  of  tlie  slave, 
they  came  down  to  take  his  part,  but 
as  a  duty  rather  than  a  passion. 

Life,  nature,  love,  God,  and  affairs  of 

of  that  sort. 
He  looks  at  as  merely  ideas;  in  short 
As  if  they  were  fossils  stuck  round  in 

a  cabinet 
Of  such  vast  extent  that  the  world's  a 

mere  dab  in  it. 


in  spite  of  all  the  'isms  on  his  back» 
had  the  passion  and  hig^  spirits--some 
thing  of  the  irresponsibility,  too— of 
youth,  it  was  left  to  unite  the  homely 
warmth  of  Whittier  and  the  learning 
of  the  Academics  and  Transcendental- 
ists  into  the  one  great  poem  of  the 
war,  the  greatest  poem  America  has 
yet  produced,  the  Harvard  Commemo- 
ration Ode.  Remembering  that  poem 
and  the  "Biglow  Papers,"  we  are 
tempted  to  say  that  not  Whittier  but 
Lowell  is  the  really  representative 
American  poet 

Meanwhile,  the  war  fanned  into 
flame  a  good  many  sparks  of  poetry. 
Randall's  ••Maryland,"  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  Tlmrod'a 
"Carolina,"  B.  F.  WiUson's  "Old  Ser- 
geant" are  well-known  songs  that  have 
all  the  fire  of  patriotic  (if  we  may  call 
it  so)  passion,  and  the  voice,  not  of  a 
learned  coterie,  but  of  a  people  in- 
spired—a good  foundation,  it  mi^t  be 
thought,  for  a  national  poetry.  And 
though  the  war  closed,  not  in  the  soft- 
ening glow  of  satisfaction  at  vindi- 
cated honor  and  rescued  freedom,  but 
in  bitterness,  recrimination,  and  shame^ 
we  flnd  here  and  there  the  touch  of  ten- 
derness which  the  nature  of  the  con- 
flict almost  prohibited.  6.  H.  Boker^ 
the  author  of  the  well-known  "Black 
Regiment"  a  poet  full  of  fervor,  but 
one  who  gives  the  impression  of  know- 
ing too  much  to  be  simple  and  too  lit- 
tle to  be  grand,  can  sing  thus  at  the 
burial  of  General  Philip  Kearney:— 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars. 

Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  volley! 
What  to  him  are  all  our  wars. 
What  but  death  bemocking  folly? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow! 
What  cares  he.   He  cannot  know; 
Lay  him  low! 


60  said  Lowell  of  Emerson;  and  to  a 
\        younger  man,  to  Lowell  himself,  who, 

\ 


That  is  the  note  of  the  awakening;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  contrast  with  it  a  little 
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poem,  "In  the  Hospital,"  by  M.  W. 
Howland,  within  its  limits  almost  per- 
fect, which  Mr.  Knowies  has  rescued:— 

I  am  not  eager,  bold, 

Nor  strong— all  that  is  past; 

I  am  ready  not  to  do. 

At  last,  at  last 
My  half  day's  work  is  done, 
And  this  is  all  my  part; 
I  give  a  patient  God 

My  patient  heart 
And  grasp  his  banner  still. 
Though  all  its  blue  be  dim; 
These  stripes,  no  less  than  stars, 

Lead  after  Him. 

So  it  closes,  and  we  seem  to  hear  in  it 
patriotism  and  the  spirit  of  nationality 
in  their  highest  form.  But  it  was  in 
the  South  that  the  war  had  its  most 
deepening  and  enlarging  effect.  The 
South  found  her  voice.  Sidney  Lanier, 
a  Southerner  whom  Dr.  Page  includes 
among  the  chief  poets  instead  of  Mil- 
ler, Harte,  or  Taylor,  took,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  war,  the  consumption  that 
killed  him  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 
Lanier  deserves  his  place.  He  is  a 
more  considerable  poet  than  the  three 
we  have  Just  mentioned,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  all  the  poets  who  come  af- 
ter the  war.  Like  Poe,  his  master,  he 
had  theories,  of  which  one  was  that 
poetry  should  be  made  to  approximate 
as  closely  as  possible  to  music— for  at 
heart  he  was  a  musician— and  the  ef- 
fort to  apply  that  theory  is  responsible 
for  much  In  him  that  is  weak  and  dif- 
fuse. But  the  proportion  of  "sheer 
fudge"  to  genius  in  him  is  less  than  in 
Poe.  He  remains  the  most  fearless 
-and  passionate,  the  widest  in  range, 
the  greatest  master  of  melody  of  any 
of  the  American  poets.  He  is  on  fire 
with  his  own  genius,  and  he  fires  bis 
reader  too.  Like  the  lines  of  a  greater 
than  he,  Mr.  Swinburne,  his  lines  whirl 
one  along  in  a  verbal  intoxication— 

But   the  air   and   my  heart  and   the 
earth  are  a-thrlll,- 


And  look  where  the  wild  duck  sails 
round  the  bend  of  the  river,— 
And  look  where  a  passionate  shiver 
Expectant  is  l>ending  the  blades 
Of  the  marsh-grass  In  serial  shimmers 

and  shades,— 
And  invisible  wings,  fast  fleeting,  fast 
fleeting, 

Are  beating 
The    dark    overhead     as    my    heart 

beats,— and  steady  and  free 
Is  the  ebb-tide  flowing  from  marsh  to 
sea. 
(Run  home,  little  streams. 
With    your    lapfulls    of    stars    and 
dreams), 
And  a  sailor  unseen  is  hoisting  a-peak. 
For  list,  down  the  Inshore  curve  of  the 
creek 
How  merrily  flutters  the  sail,— 
And  lo,   in   the   East!    Will  the  East 

unveil? 
The  East  is  unveiled,  the   East  hath 

confessed 
A  flush;  'tis  dead;  'tis  alive:  'tis  dead, 

ere  the  West 
Was  aware  of  it:  nay,  'tis  abiding,  'tis 
un  withdrawn; 
Have   a    care,    sweet   Heaven!    'Tis 
Dawn. 

So  he  wrote,  on  his  death-bed,  of  "Sun- 
rise"; and  the  lines  in  their  strength 
and  weakness  are  representative.  In 
Lanier  we  catch  that  rare  note  of 
gaiety  and  bravery.  "The  Stirrup 
Cup,"  a  welcome  to  death,  shows  it 
most  clearly.  It  is  Emerson  human- 
ized. In  the  face  of  so  much  frigidity, 
ethical  instruction,  sense  of  duty,  as 
the  student  of  American  poetry  has 
to  encounter,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  come 
on  this  note  of  Lanier's— a  gaiety  in 
the  face  of  disease  and  death  like  Ste- 
venson's, a  bravery  that  the  meanest 
may  understand  and  welcome.  Lanier, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  afraid  of  poetry, 
not  disheartened  by  having  to  sing  to 
a  nation  too  busy  with  other  things  to 
be  in  the  mood  for  poetry.  He  lived 
for  poetry  as  no  other  American  poet 
(most  of  them  being  hard-worked  men 
of  affairs,  teachers,  or  professional 
men)  had  done.      He  had  tlie  courage 
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to  *iet  himself  go,"  to  sing,  according 
to  Tboreau's  well-known  lines,  wltb 
"light  head  erect,"  not  to  "grope  with 
bended  neck."  And  in  this  he  found  a 
fellow,  on  the  far  western  slopes,  in 
Joaquin  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  has  all 
Lanier's  dlffuseness,  his  enthusiasm, 
his  youth  of  heart,  and  something, 
patently,  of  his  genius;  very  little  of 
his  mastery  of  the  art  But  if  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Songs  of  the  Sierras"  and 
"The  Port  of  Ships"  has  disapi>ointed 
those  who  hoped  most  highly  of  him, 
his  poetry  is,  like  Whittler's,  native, 
like  Lanier's,  passionate  and  brave.  A 
dash,  not  of  moral  but  of  artistic  timid- 
ity, would  have  made  a  better  poet  of 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  his 
contemporaries  Harte  and  Taylor  suf- 
fering from  that  timidity  too  much. 
Both  men  turned  aside  from  the  deep- 
est that  was  in  them,  Taylor  to  make 
charming  verses  about  all  sorts  of 
things,  Harte  to  parody  and  Jest,  and 
the  anecdotal  poem,  which,  perfect  as 
it  is  in  point  and  pathos,  gives  always 
the  impression  of  a  great  artist  work- 
ing on  material  beneath  his  powers. 
There  is  not  so  much  difTerence  as 
there  should  be  between  Bret  Harte 
and  Colonel  John  Hay,  who,  in  a  very 
busy  life,  produced  work  that  will 
stand  beside  the  best  (as  well  as  the 
worst)  of  Harte*s.  He  wrote  "Little 
Breeches,"  it  is  true;  but  he  wrote  also 
"Remorse,"  a  poem  which  Mr.  Kuowles 
has  unaccountably  left  out  of  his 
collection. 

Sad  is  the  thought  of  sunniest  days 

Of  love  and  rapture  perished. 
And   shine  through   memory's   tearful 
haze 

The  eyes  once  fondliest  cherished. 
Reproachful  is  the  ghost  of  toys 

That  charmed  while  life  was  wasted. 
But  saddest  is  the  thought  of  joys 

That  never  yet  were  tasted. 
Sad  is  the  vague  and  tender  dream 

Of  dead  love's  lingering  kisses, 
To  crushed  hearts,  haloed  by  the  gleam 

Of  unretumlng  blisses; 


Deep   mourns   the  soul   in   anguished 
pride 
For    the    pitiless    death    that    won 
them,— 
But  the  saddest  wail  is  for  lips  that 
died 
With  the  virgin  dew  upon  them. 

To  the  same  generation  belong  T.  W. 
Parsons  and  Richard  Henry  Stoddard, 
both  poets  whom  English  readers 
would  do  well  to  know. 

But  we  have  now  passed  the  days 
of  the  men  who  have  won  reputation 
in  England.  There  is  no  lack  of 
poetry.  The  third  part  of  Mr.  Knowles's 
anthology— what  he  calls  the  Aldrich 
period— contains  thirty-one  names. 
The  number  ml^^t  have  been  trebled; 
but  nothing  except  quantity  would 
have  been  gained;  there  would  be  little 
variety  in  the  quality,  and  no  new  and 
distinctive  characteristics.  There  are 
many  poets;  they  are  all  minor  poets. 
The  names  of  some  deserve  to  be 
known  more  widely  here  than  they  are; 
particularly  those  of  Edward  Rowland 
Sill,  a  poet  of  sincerity  and  tenderness, 
with  a  kindly  vein  of  humor;  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder,  who  writes  better 
sonnets  than  most  living  men;  H.  C. 
Bunner,  the  author  of  the  delightful 
"Oh,  what's  the  way  to  Arcady,"  and 
of  many  finely- worked  lyrics;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  the  doyen  and 
leader  of  the  poets  of  this  order,  a  pol- 
ished versifier  of  many  notes,  with  the 
art  to  conceal  his  art  His  lines  "On 
an  intaglio  head  of  Minerva"  are  as 
clear-cut  as  the  jewel  itself;  and  moods 
of  many  kinds,  like  wandering  airs  of 
summer,  breathe  in  his  verses. 

A  blight,  a  gloom,  I  know  not  what, 

has  crept  upon  my  gladness— 
6ome  vague,  remote  ancestral  touch  of 

sorrow,   or  of   madness; 
A  fear  that  is  not  fear,  a  pain  that  has 

not  pain's  insistence; 
A  sense  of  longing,  or  of  loss,  on  some 

foregone  existence; 
A  subtle  hurt  that  never  pen  has  writ 

nor  tongue  has  spoken— 
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Such  hurt  perchance  as  Nature  feels 
when  a  hlOBSomed  bough  is 
broken. 

Finish,    not    passion,    is    the    mark 
of  that  and  of  most  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  hundred   other 
poets,    male    and   female,    whom    Mr. 
Knowles  had  to  select  from.    They  are 
cultivated  people  who  sit  apart,  weav- 
ing fancies  and  carving  Jewels.    Their 
work  does  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  their 
country,  It  advances  no  new  ideal,  no 
new  claim,  has  no  particular  bearing 
on  the  life  of  their  time.    The  Emer- 
sonian tradition  is  dead,  except,  per- 
haps, too,  for  the  formless,  trenchant 
verses  of  Miss  Dickinson;  no  one,  ex- 
cept some  contributors  to  a  certain  in- 
dependent Journal,  imitates  Whitman. 
The  great  Influences  have  passed.    The 
case  of  American  poetry  is  as  ours— 
the  lamp  is  being  kept  alight,  no  more, 
There.  Is  In  the  work  of  nearly  every 
living  poet  the  timidity  of  the  scholar, 
the  sentiment  of  the  passionless  nature. 
It  may  be  the  posthumous  influence  of 
a  long  past  Calvinism  that  induces  the 
tameness  of  this  dainty  work;  it  may 
be  that  in  the  mad  race  for  wealth  peo- 
ple of  letters  hold  aloof  from  national 
life,     of    which,     again,     nothing    so 
thwarts  the  development  as  the  indi- 
vidualism of  commercial  competition; 
it  may  be  that  America  must  assimi- 
late her  mixed  population  before  the 
national   spirit  flnds   new  expression. 
Fiction,  of  course,  as  with  us,  attracts 
much  of  the  ability  that  might  other- 
wise be  given  to  poetry,  and  passion 
and  enthusiasm   find   outlets  in   such 
work  as  the  earlier  novels  of  Mr.  Owen 
Wlster.      In   any   case,   most   of  the 
modem  American  poets— Father  Tabb, 
Mr.   Burroughs,   Mr.   Woodberry,   Mr. 
Mifllin,  and  others,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  poetesses— are  like  our  own, 
remote  from  national  life,  and  crafts- 
men rather  than  prophets. 
Whence  is  the  awakening  to  come? 


From  such  work  as  that  of  Mr.  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  say  some— among 
them  Mr.  Bliss  Carman.  Wer  believe 
not  The  Hoosier  poet  is  delightful; 
but  the  poetry  of  the  people  is  not  to 
be  created  at  will. 

What  We  want,  as  I  sense  it,  in  the 
Une 

O*  poetry  is  somepin'  Yours  and  Mine- 

Somepin'  with  live-stock  in  it,  and  out- 
doors. 

And  old  crick-bottoms,  snags,  and 
sycamore! 

Put  weeds  in— pizenvines,  and  under- 
bresh. 

As  well  as  Johnny-Jump-ups,  all  so 
fresh 

And  sassy-like!— and  groun'-squir'ls— 
Yes,    and    "We," 

As  sayln'  is,— We,  Us  and  Company." 

But  such  poetry  must  grow;  and  It  will 
not  grow  out  of  Mr.  Riley's  Hoosier 
poems    or    the    negro    songs    of    Mrs. 
Greene  and  others,  any  more  than  it 
will  grow  out  of  Barnes's  Dorset  poems. 
The  nation  is  too  old;  it  was  too  old  in 
Whlttier's  day.    Youth  cannot  be  coun- 
terfeited, and   the  youth   of   America 
has  all  gone  hitherto  to  politics  and 
commerce,  leaving  its  men  of  letters  to 
act  as  its  mentors.    Mr.  Stedman  has 
foretold  an  upgrowth  of  poetic  drama; 
his  prediction  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled 
except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  V.  Moody, 
a  young  poet  of  great  power  and  prom- 
ise, but  again  remote,  ^schylean,  and 
a  little  difficult.      We  see  more  hope 
in  such  poets  as  Richard  Hovey  and 
'Mr.   Bliss  Carman;  or  rather,  not  in 
them,  but  in  something  to  which  they 
may  give  rise.     Hovey  died  too  young; 
Mr.  Bliss  Carman  is  hard  at  work  fal- 
sifying his  early  performance,  writing 
too  much,  carelessly  and  parrot-wise. 
The    poet    of    the    immortal    "Eaves- 
dropper" has  too   often  written   non- 
sense.     But  with   all  his   lamentable 
extravagances,  weaknesses,  and  lapses 
from  true  taste,  he  has  that  quality  of 
which  we  have  noted  the  lack  in  most 
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of  bis  predecessors,  a  youthful  gaiety 
and  bravery,  due,  perhaps,  to  his  Gana- 
diao  birth.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  If  he 
might  be  showing  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try the  way  to  express  in  poetry  that 
enterprise,  that  adventurer-spirit,  which 
has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  its  af- 
fairs. Its  poets  have  been  cautious, 
sentimental,  respectable.  "The  World 
is  Vagabondia  to  him  who  is  a  vaga- 
bond," (yies   Mr.   Carman. 

O  all  you  hearts  about  the  world 
In  whom  the  truant  gipsy  blood. 
Under  the  frost  of  this  pale  time, 
Sleeps  like  the  daring  sap  and  flood. 

That  dream  of  April  and  reprieve! 

You  whom  the  haunted  vision  drives, 
Incredulous  of  home  and  ease. 

Perfection's  lovers  all  your  lives.  .  .  . 

You  brethren  of  the  light  heart  guild, 

London  Timet. 


The  mystic  fellow-craft  of  Joy 

Who  tarry  for  the  news  of  truth, 

And  listen  for  some  vast  ahoy. 

Blown   in   from   sea,   who  crowd  the 
wharves. 
With  eager  eyes  that  wait  the  ship. 
Whose   foreign    tongues    will   fill   the 
world 
With    wondrous    tales    from    lip    to 
Up.  .  .  . 

At  least  he  is  never  sentimental,  never 
afraid  of  passion,  any  more  than  he  Is 
afraid  of  showing  the  learning  and  the 
mastery  of  his  art  that  he  too  often 
misuses.  And,  if  that  temper  be  sin- 
cere, it  may  be  the  forerunner  of  an 
awakening,  an  outburst  of  poetry 
greater  than  any  that  America  has  yet 
produced,  a  poetry  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  a  great  nation  and  of  the 
greatness  of  her  earlier  poets. 


WITH  WIRES  AND  WITHOUT.* 


Of  the  numerous  achievements  of 
which  the  electrical  engineer  can  boast, 
telegraphy  is  the  one  of  which  he  has 
the  greatest  reason  to  be  proud.  If 
we  combine  with  telegraphy  the  sister 
subject  of  telephony  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  by  the  application  of 
these  two  sciences  he  has  effected  a 
greater  revolution  in  human  affairs 
than  by  all  his  successes  in  the  way 
of  heavy  engineering.  He  may  "elec- 
trify" our  railways,  especially  the  sub- 
urban lines,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
both  the  travelling  public  and  the 
shareholder,  but  he  is  still  only  doing 
for  us  in  another  way  what  the  me- 
chanical engineer  has  already  accom- 
plished.     He  may  harness  the  great 
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waterfalls  and  transmit  their  power 
over  hundreds  of  miles  to  localities  at 
which  it  can  be  more  easily  utilized, 
but  he  is  only  saving  Mahomet  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  mountain.  He 
may  provide  for  us  in  the  arc  lamp 
and  the  glow  lamp  the  most  efllclent 
means  of  producing  artificial  light,  but 
he  is  only  supplying  us  with  an  alter- 
native to  the  cheaper  productions  of 
the  gas  engineers.  But  with  telegra- 
phy he  has  given  us  something  entirely 
new— an  art  which,  whilst  actually  an- 
nihilating distance,  virtually  annihi- 
lates time.  So  familiar  have  we  be- 
come with  the  operations  of  the  teleg- 
raphist that  few  probably  ever  realize 
how  closely  dependent  upon  them   Is 
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jeverj'  detail  of  modem  civilized  life. 
We  speak  of  the  twentieth  century  as 
being;  or  as  promising  to  be,  the  el€NS 
trical  age,  and  we  think  of  the  rail- 
ways, the  lighting,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  power,  whereas  in  reality  it 
is  the  electrical  age  because  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  telephone.  If  the 
vast  network  of  thin  wires  which 
stretch  over  the  civilised  world  like  the 
threads  of  a  spider's  web  were  sud- 
denly wiped  out  to-morrow,  we  should 
as  suddenly  realize  with  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  morning  paper  what  it 
meant  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  age 
before  electricity. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  influence 
which  telegraphy  exercises  in  our  daily 
life,  we  hear  a  great  deal  less  about  it 
than  we  do  of  a  number  of  unimpor- 
tant things.  Few  people  write  papers 
upon  it.  The  Journal  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Blectrical  Engineers,  originally 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers, 
will  be  found  almost  free  from  such 
papers  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Fewer  people  write  books.  The  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek.  Ehrery  applied 
science  passes  through  three  stages— 
the  stages  of  incubation,  of  growth, 
and  of  maturity.  In  the  first  stage 
the  outsider  hears  little  about  It;  some 
few  who  are  specially  interested  in  sci- 
entific research  may  be  aware  that 
some  observations  of  the  natural  phi- 
losopher are  being  developed  along 
lines  that  promise  results  of  great 
practical  utility.  At  length  a  point  is 
reached  when  the  practical  value  of 
the  work  becomes  so  self-evident  that 
even  the  halfpenny  paper  realizes  it, 
and  the  world  is  provided  with  a  new 
nine^lays'  wonder.  From  now  begins 
the  period  of  growth  during  which  pub- 
licly is  excessive.  Every  one  talks 
about  the  new  discovery.  Every  one 
who  can  makes  experiments  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  publishes  bis  results 
in  papers,  and  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford   the    time    to    experiment    write 
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books  on  the  subject  After  a  period 
more  or  less  protracted  public  interest 
wanes,  and  Is  diverted,  we  will  say,  to 
a  scandal  of  tinned  meat,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  the  science,  from  be- 
ing experimental  and  much  talked  of, 
becomes  practical  and  nmch*  used. 

In  the  art  of  telegraphy  %e  see  a  sci- 
ence which  reached,  long  ago,  the  last 
stage.  If  any  one  wishes  for  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  th6  extent  of  telegraphy  at 
the  present  day  let  him  read  Mr.  Her- 
bert's book.  Unless  he  is  an  expert, 
or  studying  to  become  one,  he  will 
probably  realize  more  from  the  style 
in  which  the  book  is  written  than  from 
the  study  of  it  in  detail.  He  will  see 
that  here  he  is  dealing  with  some- 
thing which  is  firmly  established,  in 
which  methods  and  apparatus  have  be- 
come almost  stereotyped,  and  in  which 
progress  can  only  be  exceedingly  slow 
because  everything  is  already  so  highly 
developed  and  because  the  interests 
which  are  vested  in  the  methods  now 
in  use  are  so  gigantic  that  only  a  revo- 
lution can  warrant  their  overthrow. 
Mr.  Herbert's  book  is  full  and  concise, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  information  is 
condensed  into  its  pages.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  simple,  as  befits,  a  book  in- 
tended for  young  students  and  dealing 
with  a  subject  in  which  simplicity  has 
been  reached  through  complexity. 

In  the  three  books  on  wireless  teleg- 
raphy before  us  we  see  good  illustra- 
tions of  what  has  been  said  above  of 
the  stage  of  growth  of  an  applied  sci- 
ence. Mr.  White's  book  Is  a  some- 
what belated  arrival,  belonging  prop- 
erly to  a  few  years  back.  It  Is  purely 
descriptive,  almost  purely  popular, 
and  should  have  been  written  when  the 
general  public  had  a  keen  and  living 
interest  in  the  subject  Inasmuch  as 
it  describes  the  latest  systems  it  has 
a  certain  claim  to  existence.  But 
wireless  telegraphy  has  almost  reached 
the  third  stage,  and  before  long  we 
shall    cease   to   hear   anything    more 
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about  it,  and,  taking  it  for  granted, 
will  concern  ourselvea  only  with 
grumbling  at  its  cost  That  it  baa  not 
fully  reached  the  final  stages  is  sufll- 
ciently  shown  by  Dr.  Fleming's  and 
Dr.  Blchom's  books.  Of  Dr.  Bichom's 
book  we  can  only  say  that  we  should 
have  greatly  welcomed  its  appearance 
had  it  not  been  for  the  almost  simulta- 
neous publication  of  Dr.  Fleming's 
work.  Dr.  Bichom  was  manager  of 
the  large  experimental  stations  for 
Prof.  Braun,  and  writes  specially  about 
the  systems  which  haye  been  devel- 
oped by  Slaby,  Arco  and  Braun  into 
the  **Telef  unken**  system,  which  shares, 
we  suppose,  with  the  Marconi  system 
the  honor  of  being  the  most  important 
and  most  practical  systems  yet  devel- 
oped. The  book  is  well  written,  and 
combines  with  a  good  deal  of  descrip- 
tion a  careful  investigation  of  the  fun- 
damental theoretical  phenomena. 

But  in  Dr.  Fleming's  book  we  have 
undoubtedly  the  one  to  be  recom- 
mended to  students  specially  interested 
in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  the  practi- 
cal development  already  attained  war- 
rants the  existence  of  a  certain  number 
of  such  students.  If  technical  educa- 
tion were  organized  in  an  Ideal  man- 
ner there  would  exist  a  professorial 
board  the  duties  of  which  would  be 
to  prescribe  exactly  the  literature 
which  a  student  should  and  should  not 
read.  Such  a  body  would  allow  any 
one  to  write  and  publish  books,  and 
would  not  prohibit  reading  them  until 
the  tentative  efforts  of  various  authors 
resulted  in  the  production  of  one  or 
more  books  containing  all  the  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  which  could  be 
regarded  as  necessary  and  sufficient. 
Then  they  would  say  to  the  student: 
You  may  read  this  and  that  book,  but 
on  no  account  are  you  to  waste  any 
time  on  any  others;  you  may  consult 
such  and  such  original  researches,  but 
the  remainder  are  useless.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  body  would  notify 


in  the  present  instance  that  the  student 
of  wireless  tel^sraphy  must  confine  his 
attention  to  the  books  by  Herti  and 
Dr.  Fleming.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  student  of  electromagnetic  waves. 
In  Dr.  Fleming's  book  is  to  be  found 
a  treatment  of  the  subject  whidi  is 
exhaustive  and  thorouj^  both  on  tte 
theoretical  and  practical  sides.  It  is  a 
book  which  has  been  long  wanted,  and 
will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

One  may  notice,  however,  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  book  that  wireless 
telegraphy  practice  is  still  to  a  certain 
extent  tentative.  The  be$t  methods  are 
not  yet  decided  upon,  and  methods  dif- 
fer because  there  is  still  much  igno- 
rance. But  there  are  signs  that  the 
approach  to  more  exact  results  is  being 
made  with  the  advent  of  apparatus 
based  on  wider  knowledge  and  capable 
of  allowing  accurate  measurements. 
Just  as  telegraphy  needed  the  develop- 
moit  of  very  q[>ecial  apparatus  before 
full  advantage  could  be  taken  of  its 
powers,  so  wireless  telegraphy  calls  for 
its  own  special  apparatus.  The  process 
of  development  is  necessarily  slow,  but 
in  our  present  state  of  technical  at- 
tainments it  is  sure. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  perusal 
of  the  books  before  us  that  there  is 
room  in  our  complex  civilisation  both 
for  ordinary  telegraphy  and  wireless 
telegraphy.  There  are  very  few  new 
discoveries  which  succeed  in  displacing 
old  ones.  We  have  room  for  many 
techniciU  developments,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  using  all  to  their  best  advan- 
tages in  the  spheres  for  which  they  are 
particularly  suited.  For  telegraphy 
over  land  there  is  little,  if  any,  fear 
that  wires  will  be  displaced.  There  is 
little  fear  either  that  for  communica- 
ti<m  between  continent  and  continent 
the  cable  will  give  way  to  the  over- 
grown "antennse."  Wireless  telegra- 
phy has  found  its  special  sphere  in 
communication  with  ships,  and  soon 
will  succeed  in  bringing  us  as  close  to- 
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getber  at  sea  as  we  now  are  on  land. 
Wben  we  consider  that  any  man  In 
any  civilised  conntry*  will  be  able  to  get 
into  slmoflt  instant  commnnication  with 

Natiu*. 


any  other  either  on  land  or  sea,  we  can 
realize  something  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  telegraphy  with  wires  and 
without 

Mauriee  Solomon, 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HOW  TWO  MET  BY  OAKDLBLieHT. 

The  night  that  followed  was  strange 
and  full  of  happenings.  It  seemed  to 
Barbara  that,  before  Blair's  coming,  she 
had  only  sat  at  the  threshold  of  life's 
door;  it  seemki  as  though  the  years  of 
penury,  of  hardship  bravely  suffered, 
were  a  child's  dreams,  weak  and 
fanciful. 

Yet  the  years  had  taught  her  much- 
had  taufi^t  her,  in  Joy  or  grief,  to  look 
to  present  needs.  They  carried  her  fa- 
ther to  the  lang-settle— Donald,  and  the 
girl  who  was  stnmger  than  her  slim 
body  promised.  And  she  stood  above 
him  reverently,  looking  down  on  the 
face  which  was  glamored  over  by 
death's  hand. 

**You  would  wish  me  to  save  Blair 
of  Blair,  father,"  she  said  at  last, 
quietly  and  gravely.     "I  will  do  it" 

Later  there  would  be  time  for  tears; 
to-night  grief  asked  for  action. 

Captain  Hurst  was  pacing  up  and 
down  when  she  went  into  the  hall.  He 
was  humiliated,  baffled,  yet  determined 
to  go  forward  with  his  search. 

*'My  father  is  dead,  sir,"  said  Bar- 
bara. *'He  lies  in  the  room  here,  and 
I  would  ask  that  you  take  the  key 
into  your  charge.  You  may  need  to 
search  the  room,  and  I  trust  you  to 
show  all  reverence.  Your  men,  at 
least,  need  not  go  in." 

He  was  abashed  and  shocked. 
"Dead?"  he  echoed. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  and  passed  on. 

Less  and  less  the  captain  relished  his 


task.  In  a  sense  he  felt  responsible 
for  Sir  Peter's  sudden  end.  His  ex- 
ploit now,  moreover,  was  directed 
against  Barbara  and  one  old  serving- 
man;  it  seemed  to  lack  nobility  of  any 
kind,  or  any  saving  grace.  Yet  this 
Blair  of  Blair  w^s  a  man  whose  name 
was  music  to  the  loyal,  anc(  supersti- 
tion had  it  that  the  fairies  shrouded 
him  whenever  danger  pressed  too 
closely.  Captain  Hurst  recalled  tlM 
rumor  that  had  reached  him  from 
many  a  Jacobite  camp— the  boast  that 
neither  the  Prince,  nor  Blair  of  Blair, 
could  ever  fall  into  ttie  Usurper's 
hands.  Hurst  set  his  teeth,  and  held 
fast  again  to  his  failing  purpose.  Duty 
and  self-interest  alike  demanded  Blair's 
capture,  for  it  was  second  only  in  Im- 
portance to  capture  of  the  Prince 
himself. 

It  was  an  hour  later,  when  the  house 
lay  quiet  as  its  dead  master,  that  Bar- 
bara crept,  by  a  secret  stair,  into  the 
kitchen  offices,  and  set  wine  and  food 
upon  a  tray,  and  carried  them  to  the 
chapel.  She  crossed  the  chancel,  and 
pushed  the  panel  gently  back.  The 
blurred  light  of  a  candle  came  from 
the  hiding-chamber  underneath. 

"Mr.  Blair!"  she  whispered. 

He  was  up  the  crumbling  stair  and 
at  her  side.  "You  called?"  he  said,  and 
his  eyes,  as  the  candles  on  the  altar 
shone  and  flickered  on  them,  were 
bright  and  full  of  eagerness. 

"I  bring  you  wine  and  food,"  said 
Barbara  simply.  Yet  her  heart  was 
racing  like  a  moorland-bum  in  spate. 

"You  bring  me  wine  and  food!"  he 
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answered,  and  his  voice  was  like  the 
call  of  pipes  where  rowans  hide  an  up- 
land  glen.  '*That  is  ti^ue.  You  bring 
me  wine  and  foo^l— daintier  food,  and 
better  wine,  than  life  ever  brought 
me  yet" 

He  glanced  at  the  altar.  "There  are 
two  faiths,  we  said  Just  now,'*  he  went 
on.  "Nay,  there  are  three.  Faith  in 
the  true  Church,  faith  in  the  Stuart, 
faith  in  the  one  woman  made  for 
man." 
"I  do  not  understand,"  she  faltered. 
He  laughed,  so  low  and  bravely  that 
the  laughter  carried  no  sense  of  sacri- 
lege with  it,  though  they  stood  within 
the  chancel. 

"I  shall  teach  you  to  understand." 
There  was  assurance  in  his  tone,  as 
there  had  been  assurance  in  Sir  Peter's 
when  he  bade  a  gallant  farewell  to 
this  life^the  clear  and  abiding  knowl- 
edge of  a  faith  as  tried  and  lofty  as 
tbe  hills  that  girt  their  moorland  home. 
Barbara  shrank  away,  ashamed  that 
she  had  forgotten,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  grief  that  lay,  below  stairs,  silent 
on  the  lang-settle. 

"Mr.  Blair,"  she  said— her  face  had 
grown  desperately  sad,  yet  no  less 
comely— "Mr.  Blair,  my  father  is  dead." 
"No!  I'll  not  believe  it  His  name 
has  been  a  watchword  with  us.  He 
was  so  upright — " 

"*He  is  dead,  Mr.  Blair,  and  for  his 
sake"— she  faltered,  seeking  his  glance 
across  the  flicker  of  the  altar  candles— 
"for  bis  sake  I  have  promised  to  hide 
you  safely  and  to  send  you  safely  out 
from  this  crazy  house  of  ours." 

There  was  a  silence  between  them. 
A  rat  came  up  the  stair  of  the  hiding- 
chamber,  peeped  at  them,  and  with- 
drew. Blair  of  Blair  had  fought  and 
silenced  many  of  his  kindred  in  the 
narrow  lodging-place  below. 

"You  are  unprotected  here?"  he  said 
at  last 

"No,  sir,  by  your  leave.  Our  Lady 
watches  over  me." 


"Oh,  true— true— but  these  fools  who 
hunted  me  across  the  moor— they're 
quartered  here?" 

Barbara  knew  that  soon  she  would 
be  compelled  to  yield  to  this  man  with 
whom  she  talked  at  hazard  to  herself 
and  him.  For  that  reason  she  was 
minded  to  keep  her  liberty  for  as  long 
as  mig^  be. 

"They  are  quartered  here,  and  they 
are  fools,  Mr.  Blair.  If  you  cannot 
trust  me  in  a  den  of  thieves— well,  do 
not  trust  me,  and  I  shall  think  the 
worse  of  you.  Idstenl  I  am  pledged 
to  send  you  safe  across  the  hlUs- 
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'And  I  am  pledged  to  guard  your 
honor.  Ustenl  You  say,  listen!  Lis- 
ten to  me,  child,  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  these  troopers ** 

"Are  you  my  guest,  or  are  you  notr' 
she  asked— peremptorily,  as  if  in  her 
tattered  frock  she  were  accustomed  to 
give  commands  and  to  see  them  in- 
stantly obeyed. 

"I  am  your  guest."  The  tapers 
flickered  on  the  altar,  and  thehr 
eyes  met  and  neither  would  give 
way. 

'"Then  you  will  not  question  when  I 
tell  you  what  are  our  laws  of  hospital- 
ity—here on  Windy  HIIL"  Barbara's 
voice  was  deep  and  strong;  in  long 
past  generations  she  would  have  moth- 
ered Viking  sons,  have  watched  them 
go  to  battle,  have  wept  by  stealth 
when  they  were  slain. 

"A  guest  must  not  question,"  he  an- 
swered doggedly. 

Yet  Barbara  knew  that  he  meant  to 
come  out  with  her  into  the  open.  She 
saw  his  hand  go  stealthily  toward  his 
sword-hilt  He  was  minded  to  fight 
for  her.  Across  her  maiden  past  there 
blew  a  keen,  swift  wind  of  hazard  and 
of  mother-love.  The  words  slipped 
from  her;  she  could  not  stem  the 
torrent 

"I  forbid  you  to  bring  disaster  on  the 
house.  You  will  not  hide,  you  say?  I 
have    done   many    things,    Mr.    Blair, 
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tbat  were  Irksome  In  tbe  doing.  I  have 
watched  o'  nights,  while  men  of  yonr 
faith,  and  of  mine,  were  hiding  here. 
It  is  easy  for  you  to  run  down  the 
stair,  and  fight  against  odds,  and  lie 
in  peace,  after  being  killed  for  sake 
of  the  true  faith.  Cannot  you  hide 
with  honor,  and  live  to  fight  some 
worthier  battle?" 

"Yes,"  said  Blah*,  "if  I  win  you  at 
the  end." 

It  was  winter  time,  but  for  Bar- 
bara pansies  bloomed  in  summer  gar- 
dens, and  all  the  world  was  young. 
She  laughed,  forgetting  the  dead  father. 
There  was  storm  and  tempest  round 
about  her,  but  from  the  Island  city  of 
her  maidenhood  she  welcomed  the  boat 
that  came,  across  rough  seas,  to  bring 
fresh  tidings  to  her. 

*1t  you  win  me?"  she  echoed.  "We 
were  strangers  some  few  hours  since, 
Mr.  Blair,  and  danger  lies  very  near 
to  yon.  I  ask  your  promise  that  you 
will  seek  shelter,  and  keep  it,  until 
your  road  Is  clear." 

ReluctaiSt,  eager;  proud,  disdainful, 
tender;  this  girl  in  the  tattered  frock, 
with  the  shifting  lights  and  shadows 
from  the  candles  on  her,  moved  Blair 
as  no  stress  of  battle  bad  ever  done. 
He  had  been  courted;  his  deeds  had 
passed  Into  song;  he  had  known  the 
gay,  yet  melancholy  glamor  which 
Stuart  Charlie  cast  about  his  Intimates; 
all  went  by  him  now.  The  world  held 
only  Barbara— Barbara,  and  the  can- 
dles shining  from  the  altar  on  her  up- 
turned face. 

He  checked  himself.  Tills  girl  was 
friendless  here,  save  for  himself  and 
old  Donald.  It  was  not  the  hour  for 
wooing. 

"Can  you  pledge  your  word  that  you 
are  safe  here  In  the  house?"  His 
▼Dice  was  cold,  for  he  could  not  trust 
himself. 

"Safer,  Mr.  Blair,  than  if  you  put  all 
our  care  for  you  aside,  and  went  down, 
and  courted  death.      What  have  I  to 


fear?  Captain  Hurst  is  a  fool,  doubt- 
less—all men  are  who  have  no  faith 
—but,  according  to  his  lights,  he  is  a 
gentleman." 

"His  uniform  disguises  it  with  a  cer- 
tain skill." 

Barbara,  seeing  that  he  was  obstl- 
*nate  in  his  regard  for  her  own  safety, 
not  hla  own,  sought  round  and  about 
for  some  logic— logic,  not  of  tlie  he»d, 
but  of  the  heart— which  would  con- 
vince him. 

"You  carry  despatches  from  the 
Prince?"  she  said  abruptly. 

"I  do— and  God  forgive  me,  I  had  for- 
gotten them  for  the  moment" 

"Would  you  care  for  them  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Captain  Hurst?  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  Blair,  he  holds  the  house 
i^ecurely.  He  means  to  take  no  sleep 
to-night,  but  Is  roaming  ceaselessly 
from  room  to  room,  searching  a  cup- 
board here,  tapping  a  panel  there. 
The  prize  is  a  big  one,  Mr.  Blair,  and 
your  enemies  are  minded  to  secure  it" 

"There  are  windows.  See  you,  these 
despatches  are  urgent — " 

"The  windows  are  guarded  on  all 
four  sides.  You  would  knot  sheets 
together  and  lower  yourself?  Ay,  and 
the  troopers  would  be  ready  for  you. 
Mr.  Blair,  you  do  not  doubt  my  friend- 
ship? Be  advised  that  the  best  ser- 
vice you  can  do  the  Prince  is  to  Ho 
hidden  until  Captain  Hurst  grows 
weary.  I  shall  be  as  wakeful  as  he, 
I  promise  you,  and  will  warn  you 
when  your  road  Is  clear." 

He  paced  up  and  down  restlessly. 
"Child,  they  are  so  urgent,  those  de- 
spatches! I  was  riding  into  Lanca- 
shire with  them  when  these  rascals 
found  my  trail  and  hunted  me  up  into 
the  moorland  here.  Lancashire  failed 
us  on  the  southward  march— we  had 
trusted  Implicitly  to  the  promises  of  a 
good  Catholic  county— but  there  is  bet- 
ter hope  of  them.  Disaster  has  roused 
them.  I  am  pledged  to  rally  the  gen- 
try there." 
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Tou  have  hope  still V"  said  Barbara, 
with  sudden  eagerness. 

Blair  langhed— not  recklessly,  not 
lightly,  but  with  that  deep  and  tem- 
pered faith  which  had  earned  him  the 
respect  of  all  men  and  the  love  of 
many. 

"Hope?  Why,  yes.  The  Prince's 
men  are  of  the  breed  that  fights  better 
always  under  hardship.  If  we  could 
win  Prestonpans,  we  can  win  our 
next  big  battle.  I  was  there  at 
Prestonpans." 

They  had  forgotten  danger,  turmoil; 
they  had  forgotten  their  love,  which  in 
a  single  day  of  peril  had  raced  to  flood. 
The  candlelight  showed  two  eager 
faces— that  of  the  man  who  told  of  on- 
set and  tlie  battle-fury,  that  of  the 
maid  who  listened.  And  on  both 
faces  was  the  reflection  of  that  trans- 
figuring light  which  Stuart  love  had 
lit,  like  a  beacon,  on  the  mountains  of 
tiie  North. 

Blair  told  how  Prestonpans  was  won 
—how  they  came  in  the  gray  of  a  chilly 
dawn  across  the  marshland;  how  they 
fell  upon  trained  troops  with  their  lit- 
tle army,  hastily  levied  and  Ill-armed, 
and  penned  them  up  like  driven  sheep 
between  the  walls  which  had  promised 
safety  to  the  Hanoverian  camp.  He 
told  of  a  slaughter  grim  and  terrible. 
He  told  of  the  southward  march,  the 
abiding  gallantry  and  steadfastness  of 
the  Highlanders.  He  told  of  that  dis- 
astrous scene  at  Derby,  when  the 
Prince  and  his  army  saw  London  well 
in  si^t,  when  the  leaders  of  the  clans 
alone  proposed  retreat  And  then  his 
voice  grew  brave  and  tranquil.  He 
talked  of  the  battle  that  must  soon  be 
fought— on  this  or  the  far  side  of  the 
Scots  border— and  he  was  sure  that 
they  would  win  the  fight 

Barbara  was  listening  to  the  talk  of 
an  upright  man,  who  feared  €U>d  and 
honored  his  King.  So  her  father  had 
talked.  So  Donald,  the  old  serving- 
man,  had  talked  in  childhood's  days. 


Yet  she  glanced  towards  the  altar, 
with  Its  lighted  candles  and  Its  figure 
of  the  Virgin  looking  down  with  deep 
compassion  on  men's  warfare. 

"You— you  have  killed  men?"  she 
said,  scarce  knowing  that  she  spoke. 

**Never  one  who  was  not  an  enemy 
to  the  Prince.  Child,  there  are  matters 
that  men  only  understand.  I  stand 
here— yes,  here  before  the  altar  If  you 
will— with  the  knowledge  that,  what- 
ever I  have  done.  It  was  for  sake  of  a 
righteous  cause." 

**Ah,  yes!  Forgive  me— we  have  way- 
ward Impulses,  we  women— at  one  mo- 
ment we  buckle  on  the  swords  of  our 
men,  Mr.  Blair,  and  at  the  next  we 
shrink  from  the  sharp  edge  of  steeL  I 
wronged  you  just  now,"  she  went  on. 
Impulsively.  "I  said  that  you  were 
not  known  to  us  until  to-day.  Yon 
have  been  known  to  me— known  to  my 
father— as  a  true  courtier  and  a  truer 
gentleman.     We- 
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Tou  will  spare  me!"  he  interrupted 
lightly.  "What  I  have  done  might 
have  been  better  done  and  •even  then 
'twould  have  been  too  little  to  offer  to 
his  Highness.  I'm  sadly  bothered  In 
this  life  by  friends  and  enemies.  Miss 
Lynn.  One  party  over-praises  me;  the 
other  assures  me  that  a  Puritan,  un- 
fortable  sort  of  fire  is  waiting  me  In 
the  next  world.  And  both  are  wrong, 
you  understand— at  least,  I  trust  the 
Puritans  are  wrong.  Like  most  of 
my  fellows,  I'm  neither  good  nor  bad, 
but  a  laughable  mixture  of  the  two. 
When  I  send  in  my  last  letters  of 
credit  they'll  all  have  the  one  phrase 
written  on  them— *no  man  dare  say 
I  was  lacking  in  love  for  Stuart 
Charlie.' " 

So  then  Barbara  knew  that  he  loved 
her;  for  dispraise  of  self— eager,  hot- 
headed desire  to  tell  the  worst  at  once 
and  have  done  with  It— went  ever  with 
true  love,  and  Barbara— untutored, 
save  by  instinct— knew  as  much.  Her 
fear^  for  Blair's  safety  reawakened. 
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'You  will  He  hid— for  my  sake/*  she 
whispered. 

They  took  a  grave  regard  of  each 
other,  with  do  word  spoken.  This 
was  their  betrothal*  here  before  the 
altar  they  revered,  and  they  knew  their 
love  secure.  Like  a  wind  that  lifts 
past  griefs  and  blows  them  wide  afield, 
love  shook  Maid  Barbara  till  she  trem- 
bled. It  is  not  by  the  ways  of  peace 
that  men  and  women  come  to  under- 
standing, but  by  the  road  of  onset  and 
of  danger;  and  along  these  paths  of 
turmoil  they  are  apt  to  love  quickly 
and  for  life. 

"Yesr  he  answered.  "I  will  lie  hid— 
for  your  sake.*' 

Captain  Hurst,  meanwhile,  ill  at 
ease,  weary  for  the  sleep  he  lacked, 
had  been  going  doggedly  about  the 
house.  He  grew  surer  that  Blair  was 
hidden  somewhere  in  these  draughty 
rooms.  His  long  vigil  gave  him  leisure 
in  which  to  view  the  earlier  hazards 
of  the  day  aright— the  pursuit,  the  see- 
ing of  the  fugitive  mounted  on  a 
roan  mare,  both  limned  against  the 
moorland  skyline  —  the  coming  to 
Windy  Hall,  and  the  dead  nag  at  the 
gate,  with  a  lady's  saddle  on  its 
back.  There  was  Sir  Peter's  open 
avowal  of  his  faith,  moreover,  and 
Donald's  lean  riddle  of  a  face.  Un- 
doubtedly the  man  he  sought  was 
here. 

Hurst,  unimaginative  by  discipline 
and  habit,  was  disturbed  by  queer 
breezes  of  poetry  that  seemed  to  creep 
about  ^ese  haunted  passages.  Love 
was  not  his  business  in  life;  yet  he 
had  seen  Barbara,  had  heard  her  voice. 
He  saw  life,  for  his  moment  of  free- 
dom, from  the  watered  hills  where 
Blair  of  Blair  and  Barbara  stood— 
where  dead  Sir  Peter  had  stood  in  his 
lifetime— and  the  cold  greed  of  policy 
deserted  him.  He  understood— clearly 
as  if  a  voice  were  whispering  in  his 
ear— that  these  folk  had  truer  breeding 
than  himself,  a  livelier  faith,  a  better 


heart  with  which  to  meet  the  day's 
round  of  work  and  suffering. 

His  moment  passed,  and  he  cursed 
himself  for  harboring  idle  thou^ts. 
He  paced  the  draughty  corridors  again, 
listening  f<^  human  voices,  and  hear- 
ing only  the  scamper  of  the  rats  be- 
hind the  wainscoting. 

At  a  turn  of  the  passage  he  met  Don- 
ald, who  was  wakeful  as  his  mis- 
tress. Unobtrusive,  alert,  the  old  man 
had  shadowed  Hurst  as  if,  indeed,  the 
latter  were  a  prisoner  on  doubtful  pa- 
role, instead  of  the  master  of  the 
situation. 

••I  want  a  word  with  you,"  said 
Hurst  brusquely. 

Donald  was  all  grim  attention.  *'If 
ye're  like  to  sit  up  through  the  night. 
Captain  Hurst,  and  if  I'm  like  to  sit 
up  as  long  myself,  there'll  be  time 
and  to  spare  for  talk.,  Tls  one  and 
another,  I  take  it.  Te  guard  a  pris- 
oner who's  away  to  the  hills  by  now; 
old  Donald"  guards  the  house;  'twould 
seem  a  waste  of  time  on  both  sides." 

Hurst  looked  him  throu^,  but  could 
learn  nothing  from  the  dour,  well- 
tempered  irony  of  the  man.  For  about 
Donald,  as  about  his  mistress,  there 
was  that  air  of  resolution,  gloved  by 
courtesy,  which  had  baffled  Hurst  since 
his  first  coming  to  this  windy  house 
upon  the  moor. 

There  was  one  expedient  untried  as 
yet  Hurst  had  little  hope  of  it;  but 
he  drew  five  guinea  pieces  from  his 
pocket 

'^The  man  I  seek  is  somewhere  in  ttie 
house  here.  You  can  guide  me  to  him 
if  you  wllL" 

For  a  space  Hurst's  spirits  rose,  for 
Donald  took  one  of  the  guineas  be- 
tween a  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  held 
it  to  the  light  of  the  candle  he  was 
carrying.  Again  Hurst  felt  the  zest  of 
the  hunt:  he  would  learn  where  Blair 
of  Blair  lay  hid;  he  would  secure  de- 
spatches of  the  first  Importance,  would 
secure,    too,    the    person    of    one    for 
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whose  body,  dead  or  alive,  they  were 
crying  at  the  Court  in  London.  Hie 
King— his  own  King,  he  meant— would 
recognize  such  signal  service,  and  he 
himself  would  climb  high,  in  a  single 
day,  up  that  ladder  at  ambition  which 
had  stood  to  him  for  God. 

**It  is  false  coin,"  said  Donald.  His 
dry  sobriety  was  more  rich  in  humor 
than  outright  laughter  could  have  been. 

*'Bing  it,  man— ring  it.  If  you  doubt 
it'*    Hurst  missed  the  other's  meaning. 

**I  dinna  need  to  ring  it  I've  seen 
the  face  of  it,  Oaptain  Hurst,  and  'tis 
a  false  likeness  of  the  King  I  serve." 

Again  Hurst's  dreams  of  glory  faded. 
He  was  met  once  more  by  that  wall  of 
perfect  trust,  in  themselves  and  in 
their  faith,  which  had  hindered  him 
throughout  this  enterprise  with  loyal 
folk.  King  George  up  here  in  the 
north  was  simply  a  charlatan  who 
coined  money  under  false  pretences. 

*'I  could  send  you  to  the  gallows  for 
less  treasonable  words,"  he  snapped, 
his  temper  breaking. 

'*Ye'd  best  send  me  quickly,  then; 
now  that  8ir  Peter's  gone,  and  the  re« 
treat  from  Derby  has  set  in,  'tis  time 
I  went.  My  mother,  up  by  the  burn 
in  Skye,  would  always  pray  when  I 
was  a  bairn  that  I  might  die  between, 
clean  sheets.  Ye  promise  me  as  much; 
for,  if  ye  ken  my  meaning,  your  hang- 
man is  just  my  godly  help  to  martyr- 
dom. A  martyr  lies  between  clean 
sheets,  they  say." 

Hurst  turned  on  his  heel  with  an 
oath.  It  was  easy  to  dismiss  old  Don- 
ald as  a  crazy  fool;  but  it  was  hard  to 
fight  against  this  faith— tempered  like 
a  sword-blade  of  Ferrara's— 'v^hich  met 
him  at  every  draughty  comer  of  the 
house. 

'*Is  your  Prince  a  saint,  then?"  he 
asked. 

'"No,"  said  Donald  soberly.  *'He's 
Just  a  gentleman— like  Mr.  Blair  of 
Blair,  who's  away  to  the  hills— and 
both  carry  their  naked  sins  with  them, 


as  you  and  I  carry  'em.  Captain  Hurst 
-^but  they  carry  them  with  a  difference 
which  ye'll  ken." 

Hurst  understood  that  this  was  Don- 
ald's quiet  revenge  for  the  insult  put 
upon  him.  He  had  attempted  bribery 
with  a  Highland  Jacobite,  and  all  the 
world  was  soon  to  learn  the  hopeless- 
ness of  such  an  enterprise.  It  was  to 
the  captain's  credit  that  he  accepted 
the  slight  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  passed  on;  for  undoubtedly  he  had 
it  in  his  power,  if  not  to  capture  Blair 
as  yet,  at  least  to  punish  Blair's 
well-wisher. 

A  half-hour  later— he  w'as  roaming 
the  upper  corridors,  and  wondering  if, 
after  all,  his  prize  were  in  the  house- 
he  heard  a  muffled  sound  of  voices.  So 
late  at  night,  in  a  place  so  haunted,  a 
man  of  keener  fancy  would  have 
looked  for  some  ghostly  explanation  of 
the  voices.  To  Captain  Hurst,  how- 
ever, phantoms  had  no  bearing  upon 
practical  ambition,  and  were  discred- 
ited by  him;  he  sought  at  once  for  the 
chambeiv-obviously  close  at  hand— 
from  which  the  voices  reached  him. 

He  found  a  low  and  narrow  passage, 
at  the  far  end  of  which  a  streak  of 
candlelight  came  from  underneath  a 
close-shut  door.  A  silence  tense  and 
absolute  had  succeeded  the  hum  of 
voices,  but  Hurst  went  forward  hope- 
fully—went on  tip-toe,  like  a  thief,  and 
opened  the  door  with  soft  and  cautious 
stealth. 

He  saw  a  private  chapel,  appointed 
with  reverence  and  zeal.  He  saw  can- 
dles flickering  on  the  altar,  and  Bar- 
bara kneeling  with  beautiful,  bowed 
head.     She  was  alone. 

Hurst  stood  at  the  door,  motionless, 
intent  He  had  not  found  Blair  of 
Blair,  but  he  had  found  a  reverence 
new  to  him  these  days.  From  the  gar- 
dens of  his  boyhood— the  green,  quiet 
places  he  had  known  before  ambition 
had  haled  him  to  the  prison-house— the 
old  winds  blew  about  him.      A  poig- 
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nant  regret  took  hold  of  him.  He 
reached  out,  an  outcast,  toward  the 
clean,  unswerving  loyalty,  the  faith  un- 
questioning, of  Barbara,  kneeling  in 
her  tattled  gown.  Once  he  might 
have  chosen  the  same  road,  have 
climbed  upward  to  the  hills,  a  friend 
and  equal  of  such  as  Barbara;  instead, 
he  was  doomed  to  plod  across  the  sul- 
len flats  of  life 

He  withdrew,  quietly  as  he  had  come, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  And 
Barbara,  not'  knowing  he  had  come  or 
gone,  rose  from  the  altar-rails. 

She  had  been  praying  that  God  would 
aid  her  to  be  worthy  of  Blair's  love. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  THB  LONO   NIGHT  BNDBD. 

The  hours  passed.  Captain  Hurst, 
careful  enough  of  his  men,  as  a  good 
<^cer  should  be,  arranged  the  watches 
so  that  each  of  his  troopers  in  turn 
snatched  a  two-hours  sleep.  For  him- 
self, he  slept  not  at  all,  but  waited 
doggedly  in  the  draughty  hall  for  the 
sound  of  the  least  footfall  on  stair  w 
passage.     And  Donald  shared  his  vigil. 

**As  ye'll  ken,**  explained  the  old 
man,  settling  himself  in  a  straight- 
backed  chair  that  faced  Hurst  across 
the  hearth— "as  ye'll  ken,  we  both  have 
to  guard  the  house.*' 

'*You  explained  as  much  before,  I 
think,"  said  the  other  drily.  Surprised 
as  he  was  by  Donald's  tacit  air  of  an 
authority  equal  with  his  own  at  Windy 
Hall,  Hurst  could  not  but  be  tickled, 
in  a  grim  fashion,  by  the  man's  way 
of  putting  the  matter. 

"The  dead  master  owned  little," 
went  on  Donald;  "but  what  gear  he 
had  I'm  pledged  to  watch  over.  And 
'tis  likelier  work,  come  to  think  of  it, 
than  guarding  a  bird  that's  flown  to 
the  bonnie  hills  by  now." 

"If  the  bird  has  flown."  Hurst, 
truth  to  tell,  did  not  flnd  company  of 
any  sort  come  amiss,  for  it  served  at 


least  to  aid  him  in  keeping  his  eyes 
away  from  sleep.  "You  are  flattering, 
moreover,  to  doubt  my  honesty." 

"Doot  your  honesty?"  Again  there 
was  the  deep,  inimitable  air  of  Scots 
theology  about  the  man.  "Why  should 
I  nq  doot  all  men's  honesty?  We're 
poor  folk  at  the  best,  and  at  the  worst 
we're  fore-<Hxlained  to  damnation,  as 
ye  well  ken— or  should  do.  Though, 
when  I'm  telling  ye  there*s  doot  of  all 
men's  honesty,  I'll  beg  ye  to  observe 
there  are  men  who  stand  free  o'  all 
such  doot." 

"Indeed  r 

"Oh,  ay.  Sir  Peter,  while  he  was 
living.  Prince  Charlie,  and  maybe  old 
D<mald  here,  who's  talking  to  ye  o^ 
matters  ye'll  never  in  this  world  ken. 
Hereafter— well,  ye'll  Just  flnd  out  for 
yourself." 

Not  a  word  further  could  Hurst  draw 
from  him,  try  as  he  would  to  entice 
him  into  speech.  Truth  to  tell,  Don- 
ald wa«  thinking  of  the  dead  master, 
lying  so  near  to  them  in  the  dining- 
chamber;  his  brief  effort  of  what  stood 
to  him  for  humor  was  spent,  and  he 
could  no  longer  hide  from  himself  the 
truth  that  he  would  go  lacking  Sir  Pe- 
ter until  they  met  in  the  after-world. 
Time  after  time,  as  they  sat  together* 
be  and  Hurst,  speaking  never  a  word, 
Donald  glanced  towards  the  door 
which  hid  Sir  Peter  from  his  view,  and 
his  eyes  smarted,  and  for  the  flrst  time 
in  his  life  he  wished  he  were  a  woman, 
to  flnd  relief  in  tears. 

No  silence  can  be  half  so  deep  as 
when  another  shares  it  with  you,  yet 
will  not  speak  or  look  at  you.  Cap- 
tain Hurst  grew  restless.  The  dull 
embers  of  his  fancy  were  quickened, 
for  he  sat  solitary  here  in  a  house 
whose  memories  and  whose  faith  went 
back  Into  the  living  past. 

He  passed  in  review  each  detail  of 
the  last  hurried  hours;  and,  while  he 
sat  and  pondered,  flghting  with  weari- 
ness and  sleep,  old  ghosts  crept  out 
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from  shadowed  comers  and  whispered 
in  his  ear.  This  vigil,  though  he  did 
not  Icnow  it,  was  one  of  many  lessons 
which  had  l)een  taught  him  since 
his  coming  to  Windy  Hail;  for  ghosts 
can  teach  at  once  more  quicldy  and 
more  surely  than  human  schoolmasters. 

The  t>eauty,  the  dignity  of  the  lives 
which  had  been  spent  here;  the  loyalty 
which  had  been  gentle  in  the  hour  of 
triumph,  firm  even  to  martyrdom  when 
danger  met  It  by  the  way;  the  grace  of 
dead  men  of  the  Lynn  family,  the 
grace  of  dead  women  who,  in  their 
time,  had  beea  as  Barbara  was  now, 
though  wearing  frocks  less  tattered— 
the  fragrance  of  the  past  would  no  way 
be  denied,  and  Captain  Hurst,  honest 
in  the  strict  letter  of  obedience  to  pol- 
itics, found  himself  transported,  as  on 
a  magic  carpet,  to  gardens  where 
Stuart  roses  grew,  where  folk  walked 
stately,  self-assured,  and  modest  in 
their  faith. 

So  insistent  was  the  message  of  this 
ruined  house  to  Hurst  that  when  he 
heard  a  softened  footfall,  a  softened 
opening  of  the  door  that  led  from  the 
hail  to  the  kitchen  ofllces»  be  was  not 
surprised.  He  looked  up,  and  thought 
to  see  a  ghost;  instead,  he  saw  Maid 
3arbara,  comely,  proud,  and  watchful. 

**You  sit  up  late  o'  nights.  Captain 
Hurst,'*  she  said,  with  the  veiled  mock- 
ery which  she  had  shown  him  from  the 
first 

*'My  duty  compels  me.  Miss  Lynn.** 
Again  he  felt  clumsy  in  her  presence; 
again  he  felt  a  thrill  of  something  more 
exquisite,  more  full  of  sharp  and  bitter 
pain,  than  life  had  taught  him  before 
this  day  of  his  riding  up  the  moor. 

"Ah,  you  may  sleep,**  she  said,  with  a 
careless  shrug.  **Mr.  Blair  Is  hidden 
in  the  cellars,  sir— b^lnd  the  wainscot- 
ing—at  the  end  of  some  long  passage; 
Donald  tells  me  you  are  sure  of  It. 
But  he  Is  hidden  for  the  night.** 

Hurst  was  wearied  out,  and  wearied 
by  toil  which  seemed  to  bring  him  lit- 


tle nearef  to  his  goal.  He  looked  at 
Donald*8  face,  averted,  inscrutable;  he 
glanced  at  Barbara,  who  was  fightings 
down  her  grief  with  a  courage  older 
than  her  years— Barbara,  who  c<m- 
vlnced  him  almost  that  he  was  follow- 
ing an  all  fools*  chase  at  Windy  HalL 

'*I  shall  not  sleep,**  he  answered,  re- 
gaining the  obsthiacy  which  had  served 
him  both  well  and  111  In  life.  'Tou 
would  be  the  better  for  a  night*s  rest 
yourself.  Miss  I^ynn — ^'* 

**My  thanks.  As  you  are  neither  my 
physician  nor  my  gaol^.  Captain 
Hurst,  I— shall  regard  your  commands, 
or  disregard  them,  as  I  please.** 

She  was  gone,  taking  the  warmth 
with  her,  and  Hurst  was  left  once 
more  to  Donald's  chill  companionship. 
Shoukl  he  follow  her  stealthily,  see 
what  she  was  about  at  this  hour  of  a 
winter's  nigtt.  He  shook  his  head. 
Already  he  had  Intruded  on  ber  pri- 
vacy, thinking  to  find  her  In  company 
with  the  fugitive;  and  he  had  done  no 
more  than  surprise  her  at  the  altar- 
rails  In  maiden  prayer.  No,  he  could 
not  spy  upon  a  friendless  girl,  -eost 
what  it  might 

There  was  a  grim  humor  about  this 
vigil  shared  by  Hurst  and  Donald. 
Each  was  obstinately  resolved  to  keep 
awake;  each  watched  the  other  with 
deliberate  and  crafty  caution.  At 
times  It  was  necessary  to  replenish  the 
candle-sconces,  and  Donakl  performed 
the  task  with  silence  and  despatch. 
Only  Sir  Peter  Lynn,  it  seemed,  was 
privileged  to  He  at  rest 

And  still,  as  the  hall  grew  chillier 
yet  at  the  approach  of  a  red  and 
stormy  dawn,  the  ghosts  of  past  gal- 
lantries seemed  to  brush  Hur8t*s  sleeve 
In  passing,  like  voiceless  winds. 

No  man  need  Judge  him  for  yiekling 
to  the  devil.  Spent  with  the  long 
ride,  the  longer  vigil,  chilled  to  the 
bone,  full  of  this  wild,  unheeding  first 
love  which  had  found  him  late  in  life. 
Hurst's  resolution  was  at  Its  lowest 
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ebb.  The  hour  and  the  place  were 
chosen  well  by  the  voice  that  crept 
from  the  shadows  and  whispered  at 
his  ear.  Like  an  unclean  ghost  it 
came,  threading  its  way  through  hon- 
orable phantoms;  and  Hurst  started, 
so  clearly  the  voice  spoke,  as  if  it  came 
from  lips  palpable  and  human. 

Donald  seemed  to  be  asleep,  his  eye- 
lids closed,  his  head  bowed  forward; 
but  he  heard  the  other's  sudden  start, 
the  creak  of  his  chair,  and  looked 
sharply  up.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  except  the  lifl^ts  and  shadows; 
but  Captain  Hurst  was  sitting  rigidly, 
and  on  his  face  there  was  a  look  of 
battle. 

Like  all  the  devil's  propositions,  this 
temptation  that  assailed  Hurst  was 
oddly  simple  and  convincing.  Had  he 
an)'  great  care  for  the  fortunes  of  King 
Greorge  II.,  any  personal  care,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  letter  of  his  duty?  Well, 
no.  He  could  find  no  trace  of  honest 
sentiment  in  the  matter.  Then,  why 
should  he  not  let  Blair  of  Blair  escape, 
for  Barbara's  sake?  It  was  no  way 
certain  that  Blair  was  hidden  here,  in 
any  case,  there  could  be  no  shadow  of 
accusation  against  him  if  he  told  his 
dull-witted  troopers  that  they  need  no 
longer  seek  the  quarry  here,  and  rode 
<eir  with  them  on  the  next  day. 

Softly,  with  a  thiers  step,  the  sug- 
gestion made  its  way.  He  could  not 
do  this  for  nothing,  naturally.  As  a 
man  who  had  fought  patiently  for  self- 
advancement,  neglecting  pleasure  by 
the  way,  he  understood  the  value  of  a 
bargain.  On  the  one  hand,  he  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  a  capture  that  would 
place  him  high  in  favor  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  the  other  Hano- 
verian leaders;  on  the  other,  he  must 
claim 

Captain  Hurst  paused  here.  The  se- 
quence of  thoufl^t,  so  simple,  logical, 
was  broken  for  a  moment  He  was 
a  man  again,  and  the  braver' voice  of 
honor  spoke  to  him.     Better  cling  even 


to  cold  policy,  if  It  were  honest,  than 
to  this  treason,  which  would  make  him. 
In  his  own  eyes  at  least,  a  leper  among 
men. 

Okl  Donald  watched  him  steadfastly, 
and  could  make  nothing  of  the  chang- 
ing play  of  feature.  For  Donald  had 
seen  much  of  warfare,  man  against 
man,  when  faces  glowed,  now  with 
generous  passion,  now  with  demoniac 
fury,  till  none  could  tell  whether  angel 
or  devil  had  the  upper  hand;  but  he 
did  not  understand  this  battle  of  one 
man  alone  against  a  host  of  unclean 
thoufl^ts. 

Hurst  lay  back.  He  had  resigned 
the  struggle.  He  admitted  the  logic 
of  that  bargaii^  which  he  must  make 
with  Barbara.  It  was  her  life  against 
Blair's. 

Suddenly  he  got  up  and  paced  to 
and  fro  across  the  floor.  He  had  for- 
gotten Donald's  presence.  He  saw 
only  Barbara,  who  had  sung  the  first 
love-song  that  ever  stirred  his  heart. 
Her  mockery,  her  pride,  her  disdain 
of  all  that  appertained  to  his  old  life, 
gave  only  an  added  seat  to  the  wooing 
he  proposed. 

He  loved  her  honorably,  moreover, 
with  the  love  that  good  women  wel- 
come. And  again— these  thousand 
once  agains  since  first  the  tangle  of 
men's  lives  began— there  was  the  old 
play  played  afresh.  Hurst,  unimagi- 
native, a  man  trusted  as  one  trusts  a 
watch-dog,  was  prepared  to  buy  true 
love  wltli^  honor.  Somewhere  behind 
his  courage,  which  rang  true  at  all 
times,  behind  his  relish  for  a  hard, 
clean  life,  there  was  a  weakness,  un- 
gueesed  till  now.  It  seemed  right  to 
him,  in  this  moment  of  surrender,  that 
he  should  seek  a  real  love  along  un- 
righteous paths.  The  weakness  was 
a  saving  proof  that  he  was  human  af- 
ter all. 

On  the  moors,  that  clasped  this  old 
house  like  a  harsh  but  kindly  mother, 
the  red  dawn  woke  from   sleep.      It 
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was  falth'8  answer  to  Captain  Hursf s 
surrender.  Foot  by  foot,  fighting  as 
It  went,  the  dark  receded;  foot  by  foot 
the  dawn  advanced.  And  now,  as  In 
human  combat,  the  forces  of  the  night 
would  rally  In  a  sheltered  dingle, 
would  struggle  till  the  last  moment 
with  the  warriors  of  the  sun;  and  again 
the  clouds  would  come  across  the 
dawn-lights,  fighting  on  night's  side. 
But,  last  of  all,  a  league  of  crim- 
son glory  stretched  over  the  far  spur 
of  eastern  hills,  and  the  sun  came  up, 
a  conqueror  approved. 

It  was  dawn— dawn  above  these 
lands  of  witchery  and  gloom  which 
cradled  Windy  Hall.  One  by  one  the 
riggs  and  rounded  hummocks  of  the 
moor  moved  quietly  Into  view;  there 
was  light  snow  upon  the  bluest  sum- 
mits, and  all  the  lower  stretches  of 
heather,  dead  bracken  stems,  and  gorse 
were  pearled  with  frosen  night-mist 

Out  of  doors  here  the  wind  blew 
crisp  and  heartsome,  and  no  man  could 
look  out  across  the  waste  of  rolling 
lands  without  a  sense  of  liberty  and 
strength.  Within  doors,  however. 
Hurst  and  old  Donald  -shivered,  as 
they  rubbed  their  eyes  and  rose  with 
stiffened  limbs. 

Hurst  moved  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  All  roads  of  thought  led 
now  to  Barbara,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  aspect  of  these  moorlands 
that  brought  the  girl's  figure  to  his 
mind  with  strange  distinctness.  Both 
were  clothed  In  ragged  gear;  both  were 
strong,  self-reliant,  jealous  for  the  lone^ 
liness  which  was  at  once  disdainful 
and  pathetic.  The  Captain,  indeed, 
was  blessed  to-day— or  cursed— with  a 
new  sense.  Keen  shafts  of  poetry,  of 
understanding,  pierced  the  tough  hide 
of  his  politics.  He  loved  Maid  Bar- 
bara; and  lovers,  when  the  keen  dawn 
meets  them  face  to  face,  renew  that 
power  of  *iistenlng  to  the  angels,*'  as 
the  country-women  have  it  which  they 
possessed  in  boyhood. 


He  stood  there  full  ten  minutes,  Don- 
ald watching  him  constantly  the  while 
and  wondering  '*what  fresh  devilment 
was  In  the  making."  He  had  been  am- 
bitious, this  leader  of  Hanoverian 
troopers.  He  had  forgotten  it  For 
one  purpose  only  he  had  striven,  so  it 
seemed— that  of  winning  Barbara  Lynn 
at  any  price,  at  any  hazard. 

His  road  of  wooing,  mapped  out  so 
quietly  during  the  cold  of  the  night- 
hours,  was  scarcely  distasteful  to  him 
now;  miry  and  foul  as  the  going  was» 
his  love  for  Barbara  beckoned  to  him 
from  ^e  far  end  of  the  Journey  and 
sanctified  its  purpose. 

He  turned  from  the  window  at  last 
He  was  living  again  in  the  world  of 
practical  affairs. 

"Donald,  you  will  get  breakfast 
ready  for  my  troopers  and  myself. 
Poor  devils!  they  must  have  had  even 
a  colder  night  of  It  than  I."  His  voice 
was  sharp,  decisive.  He  was  an  ofll- 
cer  again,  no  more,  no  less. 

Donald  was  reluctant  out  of  temper. 
"Ye've  full  command  o'  the  house,  so  I 
must  do  it,"  he  said,  looking  studiously 
away  from  Hurst;  "but  I  tell  ye— and 
run  your  sword  through  me  for  it  if 
ye  will— ^at  I'd  rather  feed  honest 
pigs  than  such  as  ye." 

Hurst  straightened  himself,  and  his 
adversary  felt  a  grudging  admiration 
for  the  crisp,  cool  fury  of  his  voice. 

*1  command,  and  you  obey.  Under- 
stand as  much  at  once.  And,  Donald, 
you  will  remember  that  even  to  an 
old  man's  tongue  I  allow  a  certain  li- 
cense, and  no  more." 

Donald  glanced  keenly  at  the  other* 
then  went  towards  the  kitchen.  *'Ye*re 
more  of  a  man  than  I  took  ye  for,"  he 
said,  with  his  coldest  air  of  disapproval 
and  theology. 

Breakfast  was  a  solitary  meal  once 
more  for  Captain  Hurst;  but  a  half- 
hour  afterwards,  as  he  opened  the 
main  door  and  stood  on  the  threshold* 
letting  the  crisp  wind  blow  the  cob- 
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webs  from  his  eyes,  be  beard  a  foot- 
step in  the  ball,  and  turned,  and  saw 
Maid  Barbara. 

Sbe  bad  meant  to  pass  by  unheeded; 
but  there  was  something  In  the  look 
he  gave  b«>-&  challenge,  an  assump- 
tion of  mastery,  dogged  and  new- 
formed—that  stayed  her.  Barbara  bad 
been  prone  at  all  times  to  accept  a 
challenge. 

"I  am  troubled.  Captain  Hurst,**  she 
said. 

A  helplessness  crept  across  Hursfs 
brave  project  of  last  night  At  each 
meeting  he  loved  her  a  little  more, 
loved  himself  a  little  less.  She  talked 
of  trouble,  but  with  a  quiet  and  regal 
irony  which  warned  him  that  this  was 
a  match  of  rapier  against  broadsword. 

*'We  are  poor,'*  she  went  on,  **thanks 
to  you  folk,  who  will  not  let  the  King 
come  to  his  own.  You  would  laugh, 
Captain  Hurst, '  if  you  guessed  how 
poor  we  are." 

*'Ye8?**  he  answered,  awkward  as  a 
schoolboy. 

"Our  larder— you  would  laugh  again 
could  you  peep  into  it  I  want  to  ask 
you— you  will  acquit  me  of  discourtesy 
—for  how  long  you  propose  to  quarter 
yourselves  on  us.  You  may  command 
us  to  provide  food,  but  King's  law  does 
not  run,  you  will  remember,  when  the 
larder  is  empty.** 

"You  jest,"  said  Hurst  His  natural 
stiffness  was  gone;  he  was  alert,  pas- 
sionate, and  even  Barbara  admitted 
that  he  was  something  like  a  man. 
"Since  I  came  here  first,  Miss  Lynn, 
you  have  turned  every  look  and  word 
of  mine  to  mockery." 

"But,  indeed  I  do  not  jest  A  larder 
all  but  empty— your  troopers  and  your- 
self quartered  here  for  days— for  weeks 
and  months,  if  you  persist  in  the  super- 
stition that  you  will  capture  Mr.  Blair 
—can  you  not  see  the  inconvenience 
you  are  causing  us?** 

"I  inconvenience  myself.  Miss  Lynn. 
Your  hospitality  is  scarcely- 
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'Our  hospitality  is  for  our  friends.** 
she  broke  In,  stormily;  "we  do  not 
propose  tg^  extend  it  at  any  time  to 
men  who  will  not  come  to  us  in  decent 
garb.*' 

She  glanced  at  his  uniform.  They 
stood,  avowed  and  open  enemies,  and 
her  scorn— too  pitiless,  had  she  known 
it— swept  round  about  him  like  a  storm 
of  sleet  And,  because  he  was  brave, 
the  tempest  braced  and  heartened  him. 

"Mr.  Blair  lies  in  the  house  here. 
I*ve  not  a  doubt  of  it  It  is  left  to 
you.  Miss  Lynn,  to  settle  this  question 
of  your  larder." 

Barbara  liked  decision  In  a  man. 
She  looked  at  Captain  Hurst  with  in- 
terest "You  will  explain,**  she  said, 
"how  I,  who  am  all  but  a  prisoner, 
can  arrange  the  household  details  to 
my  liking.** 

"Mr.  Blair  is  here.  You  wish  to 
save  him.      I  will  help  you.** 

She  drew  back.  At  all  times  she 
feared  an  enemy  who  came  bringing 
gifts.    "Foil  will  help  me?** 

"Do  you  fancy,  Miss  Lynn,  that  only 
lovers  of  the  Stuart  can  love  well?" 
The  man  was  transfigured;  face,  voice, 
gesture,  all  were  altered;  he  was  a 
man  whom  love  had  found,  and  all 
such  men  bear  a  strange  likeness  to 
each  o^er.  "Mr.  Blair  is  here,  and  I 
hold  his  life  in  my  hands.  You  shall 
have  it  as  a  gift'* 

She  drew  further  back  from  him. 
as  if  she  read  in  part  the  meaning 
of  his  eagerness.  "As  a  gift,  or  for 
a  price?**  she  asked  coldly. 

"You  will  marry  me.  My  love  for 
you.  Miss  Lynn,  Is  honest  though  I 
can  find  no  courtier*s  speech  for  it** 

Maid  Barbara  was  silent  struggling 
with  an  anger  which  she  would  not 
show  to  Hurst  And  at  last  she 
laughed— a  laugh  so  low,  restrained, 
and  self-assured  that  the  man's  cheek 
crimsoned,  as  if  struck  by  a  riding- 
whip. 

"Your  love  is  honest?**  she  answered. 
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**Yoii  propose  treason— what  staDda  to 
yon  for  treason— and  talk  of  honesty." 
In  spite  of  herself  her  voice  grew  quick 
and  eager.  ^'Suppose  I  stooped  to  bar- 
gain with  you,  Captain  Hurst?  Bach 
time  that  I  looked  at  you  I  should 
think,  *Here  Is  a  traitorf  Bach  time 
that  we  broke  bread  together  I  should 
be  eating  tainted  food.  No,  sir!  Your 
cause  is  a  poor  thing  at  the  best,  but 
you  might  at  least  be  loyal  to  it" 

Hurst  saw  his  well-planned  scheme 
as  so  much  madness  now.  Barbara 
had  not  spared  him.  Not  only  had 
she  treated  his  suit  as  an  impertinence; 
she  had  shown  him,  too,  the  meanness 
of  this  bargain  which  he  had  tried  to 
make  with  her. 

"It  was  for  love  of  you— for  love  of 
you,'\he  stammered,  passing  a  hand 
across  his  eyes. 

**No!*'    Again  there  was  a  clear,  cold 


challenge  in  her  voice.  'True  love 
marches  with  true  deeds.  See,  Gap- 
tain  Hurst,  you  think  your  battle  is 
with  Mr.  Blair  of  Blair.  It  is  with  me. 
Mr.  Blair  is  in  the  house,  or  he  is  not. 
Find  hhn." 

She  was  gone,  and  the  red  dawn 
sweeping  through  the  doorway  seemed 
full  of  menace  to  the  Captain.  He 
had  lost  Barbara.  He  had  forfeited 
his  honor.  He  would  lose  Blair 
himself,  so  some  sullen  whisper  told 
him. 

"My  God,  I  have  lost  her!"  he 
muttered. 

Full  day  came  up  in  triumph  across 
the  wintry  moor.  And  Hurst  stood 
at  the  door,  looking  with  wild  eyes 
across  the  stem  and  loyal  hills.  They, 
like  Barbara,  stood  firm;  while  he— was 
an  outcast,  stripped  of  every  rag  that 
might  have  clothed  his  shame. 


Tlie  Cornhm  MMislM. 


(To  he  concluded.) 
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SEPTIC  HINTS. 

By  a  Sceptic. 


[It  is  often  difficult  to  avoid  circum- 
stances which  involve  a  septic  touch. 
What  assurance  is  there  of  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  glass  at  refreshments  bars; 
of  the  knife  and  fork  at  the  cafit 
What  filth  may  linger  in  the  chinks  of 
the  coin  of  the  realm;  what  objection- 
able dirt  may  be  left  on  the  door  han- 
dle?—T^Ae  Lancet,^ 

After  the  repeated  shocks  which  our 
respected  contemporary  has  lately  been 
dealing  to  the  nerves  of  its  readers,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  draw  up  a  few 
simple  hygienic  memoranda  for  public 
and  domestic  guidance. 
Oft  Rising  in  the  Morning, 

1.  Don*t  take  the  water  In,  unless 
you  are  sure  it  has  been  distilled, 
treated  with  barium  chloride  and  per- 
manganate of  potassium,  and  redistilled 
over  K  H  S  0«  to  fix  any  ammonia.  If 


the  housemaid  does  not  possess  this 
elementary  diemical  knowledge,  de- 
cline to  wash  at  all,  and  have  an  air- 
bath. 

2.  Use  a  new  tooth-brush,  or  else 
have  a  fresh  set  of  false  teeth,  each 
day— whichever  you  think  is  lees 
dangerous. 

3.  Do  your  hair  with  your  fingers- 
brushes  and  combs  are  simply  deadly 
bacillus-traps. 

4.  Keep  your  soap,  sponge  and  shav- 
ing tackle  under  an  air-pump,  to  choke 
off  the  microbes. 

5.  Stop  in  bed. 

On  Taking  Breakfast, 

1.  Don't  read  your  letters  or  news- 
papers until  they  have  been  baked, 
saturated  with  a  disinfectant,  and  put 
through  the  mangle.  The  Postmaster- 
General  is  most  careless  in  these  re- 
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ipects.  Bills  and  circulars  should 
be  proaij^ly  sc»Qt^  into  unlimited 
quarantine. 

2.  Refrain  from  eating  any  bacon, 
fisb,  kidneys,  Ac.,  over  which  the  Pub- 
lic Analyst  has  not  held  an  inquest,  or 
eggs  that  have  not  been  sat  upon  by 
the  Coroner. 

8.  Keep  your  mouth  closed  through- 
out the  meal. 

On  OiAng  to  B^8ineB9. 

lu  Refuse  all  change  that  may  be  of- 
fered you  by  booking-clerks  or  ticket- 
collectors;  if  you  do  not  care  to  lose 
such  sums,  insist  on  having  newly- 
minted  coins  handed  you,  wrapped  up 
in  sterilised  cotton-wool. 

2.  Don't  open  any  carriage  door  your- 
self but  send  for  a  properly  certificated 
Hospital  Nurse  to  perform  this  risky 
operation. 

8.  If  you  m%i9t  go  to  a  refreshment 
bar,  take  your  own  fiiter,  glass  ware 
and  crockery  with  you,  also  assorted 
repartees  to  any  comments  made  by 
the  barmaid. 


4.  Stay,  if  possible,  at  home. 
On  Lunching  at  a  Caf4, 

1.  Demand  an  interview  with  the 
proprietor  and  inquire  if  he  has  a  clean 
bill  of  health. 

2.  Request  to  be  shewn  over  the 
kitdien  (using,  of  course,  an  asceptic 
respirator),  and  satisfy  yourself  that 
nothing  tinned  is  to  be  found  in  the 
establishment 

8.  Having  thus  filled  up  the  luncheon 
hour,  if  necessary  at  various  eating- 
houses,  postpone  your  repast  until  your 
return  to  your  own  asceptic  dinner- 
table,  by  which  time  you  will  have  lost 
such  appetite  as  you  may  have  had. 
On  Tnking  a  HoliOay. 

1.  See  that  the  district  you  select  Is 
thoroughly  deodorised,  deterged,  and 
denuded  of  germs  against  your  arrival. 

2.  Travel  thither  by  balloon,  having 
previously  sent  your  obituary  notice  to 
the  papers,  and 

8.  Drop  into  the  sea.  If  this  doesn't 
cure  you  of  any  septic  tendencies,  we 
fear  nothing  ever  will. 

Zig-Zag. 
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Thomas  T.  Growell  &,  Co.  announce 
for  early  publication  a  volume  which 
should  throw  light  upon  the  interest- 
ing problems  presented  by  the  awak- 
ening of  the  Far  B)ast.  The  book  is  en- 
titled '*The  Spirit  of  the  Orient"  and 
the  author  is  Professor  George  Wil- 
liam Knox,  who  lived  in  the  East  for 
many  years. 

A.  C.  McCIurg  ft  Co.  are  to  publish 
this  fall  ''Ridolfo:  The  Coming  of  the 
Dawn,"  an  Italian  romance  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  written  by  Bgerton 
R.  Williams,  Jr.:  a  novel  of  modem 
society  life;  "The  Day's  Journey"  by 
Miss  Netta  Syrett:  and  a  new  story  by 


Randall  Parrlsh  "Bob  Hampton  of 
Placer,"  which,  like  the  author's  pre- 
vious romances,  finds  its  theme  In 
American  history.  The  annihilation  of 
Custer's  regiment  by  the  Sioux  is  the 
climax  of  tills  story. 

Little,  Brown  ft  Co.  announce  for 
early  publication  a  new  Japanese  ro- 
mance by  Sidney  McCall,  **The  Dragon 
Painter":  a  '^Handbook  of  Polar  Dis- 
coveries" by  General  Greeley:  a  new 
story  for  girls  by  Anna  Chapin  Ray, 
"Janet,"  which  has  Quebec  for  a  back- 
ground; a  new  library  edition  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  Bssays  and  Miscellanies; 
a  second  book  of  fables  by  Laura  E. 
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Richards;  and  a  romance  of  old  Que- 
bec entitled  **In  Treaty  with  Honor," 
by  Mary  Catherine  Crowley. 

The  AtheDflenm  prints  the  following 
curious  note: 

Some  ten  years  ago,  on  tlie  pabllca- 
tlon  of  Mrs.  Oliphanf ■  ''Life  of  Lau- 
rence Olipbant,"  Intecest  was  stimu- 
lated In  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
mystics  of  modem  times,  Thomas  Lake 
Harris.  By  his  followers  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  prophet,  almost  as  a  Mes- 
siah; by  others  he  was  denounced  as 
a  charlatan.  Soon  after  the  contro- 
versy excited  by  Mrs.  Ollphants'  vol- 
ume had  subsided  Mr.  Harris  an- 
nounced that  he  had  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  immortality  by  the  lnH>lratl<m 
of  'The  Divine  Breath."  HI0  reUgton 
became  one  directly  associated  with  the 
fight  against  physical  death,  and  some 
strength  was  given  to  his  arguments  by 
a  sort  of  rejuvenation  which  took  place 
in  his  own  body.  Mr.  Harris,  however, 
died  on  March  28rd  last,  a  fact  which 
has  been  kept  very  secret  hitherto.  His 
biographer  will  probably  be  Mr.  Bdwin 
Markham,  the  poet,  who  in  the  mean- 
time is  preparing  a  volume  of  selections 
from  Mr.  Harris's  writings.  Other 
members  of  the  community  are  arrang- 
ing for  reminiscences  and  experiences. 

Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye  finds  new  ma- 
terial for  a  romantic  biography  in  the 
annals  of  Oregon,  in  a  volume  called 
from  its  hero*s  name,  "McDonald  of 
Oregon:  A  Tale  of  Two  Shores,"  which 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  are  about  to  pub- 
lish. The  chance  casting  away  of  a 
party  of  Japanese  on  the  Oregon  coast 
many  years  ago  inspired  McDonald,  a 
fully  historical  personage,  to  enact  a 
similar  drama  in  his  own  proper  self 
with  the  characters  and  continents  re- 
versed. Landing  on  the  shores  of 
Japan  he  was  passed  from  governor  to 
governor  until  he  reached  the  capital. 
There  he  was  permitted  to  establish  a 
school,  and  it  was  actually  his  pupils 
who  acted  as  Interpreters  during  the 
negotiations   with    Commodore    Perry, 


generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  of 
Americans  to  enter  Japan.  Mrs. 
Dye  has  long  been  aware  of  the  facts 
in  McDonald's  unusual  career,  having 
obtained  them  largely  from  his  own 
lips;  but  she  deferred  publication  until 
his  papers  finally  reposed  In  her  hands. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  hero  of 
this  new  book  entered  largely  Into  her 
story  of  '*McLougfalln  and  Old  Ore- 
gon," to  which  this  later  volume  Is  In 
a  sense  a  sequel. 

Commenting  with  warm  appreciation 
upon  the  Rev.  Samuel  McChord 
Crother's  **The  Gentle  Reader"  The 
Academy  remarlcs: 

From  America  we  receive  more  books 
of  such  essays  or  papers  than  come 
from  all  the  English  publishers.  The 
reason  possibly  Is  that,  since  there  are 
more  readers  and  writers  In  America 
than  In  England,  th^efore  there  are 
more  examples  of  each  different  kind 
of  lK>ok.  But  the  essay,  or  the  occa- 
sional paper,  is  becoming  rarer  and 
rarer  in  England.  The  essayist  la- 
bors, of  course,  under  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Steele,  Hazlltt,  Stevenson, 
one  or  another  Is  sure  to  be  thrown 
in  his  teeth  by  the  reviewers.  Just  as 
it  used  to  be  the  foolish  fashion  to 
tell  a  minor  poet  that  he  was  not  a 
Milton.  But  the  novelist  labors  under 
the  same  burden:  Fielding,  Scott  and 
Thackeray  have  lived  and  written; 
and  the  thought  does  not  deter  the 
novelist.  The  dearth  of  essays  is 
probably  due  to  the  prevalence  ot  fic- 
tion. The  stimulus  or  the  sedative, 
doctors  tell  us,  must  be  Increased,  If 
it  is  to  preserve  its  efflcaclty.  The 
palate  enured  to  chilis  finds  no  flavor 
in  white  pepper.  And  the  taste 
formed  on  novels,  the  hottest  and 
strongest  kindest  of  mental  food,  finds 
the  essay  insipid.  So  far  as  the  In- 
terpretation of  life  goes,  we  are  ready 
to  believe  that  a  novel— a  good  novel— 
gives  more  of  it  than  an  equally  good 
essay;  but  we  may  be  permitted  a  sigh 
for  the  disappearance  of  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  form  of  literary  art 
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La  Demiefe  Robe  de  Sole,  Etc. 


hA  DERNIERE  ROBE  DE  SOIE. 

Oh,  silken  gown,  all  pink  and  pretty, 
Bought  quite  a  bargain,  in  the  City, 
Your    ill-trained    soul    full    false    has 

played  me— 
No  Paris  gown  would  have  betrayed 

me. 

You  knew,  my  pretty  silken  treasure, 
I  must  not  wed  for  love  or  pleasure. 
But  for  a  settlement  and  title; 
Yet  you   encouraged  his   recital! 

He  said--oh,  faithless  gown,  you  lis- 
tened 

While  on  your  sheen  two  tear  drops 
glistened— 

He  said  ...  let  love  to  music  set  it 

ril  never  speak  It— nor  forget  it! 

"No,  no!"  I  cried,  I  tried  to  save  you— 
False  gown,  you  showed  the  tears   1 

gave  you! 
You  looked  discreet  when  first  I  found 

you. 
How  could  you  let  his  arm  go  round 

you? 

You   darling   dress— I'll    smooth    your 

creases, 
I'll  wear  you  till  you  drop  to  piecas; 
But   poor    men's    wives    wear    cotton 

only- 
Dear    gown— I    hope    you    won't    feel 

lonely! 

E.  Nesbit 


AFTERWARDS. 

How  often,  dearest,  have  we  trod 
The  ways  of  this  green  earth  together. 
Taking  them  for  the  ways  of  Ood 
Which  change  not  with  the  time  and 

weather; 
But  change  comes  not  to  us  alone: 
The    high    woods    fade    with    sadder 

meaning, 
Pathetic  grows  the  vivid  tone 
Of  spring's  quick  uplands  heavenward 

leaning. 

Since  I,  companioniess.  have  fared 
Where  hill-crest  lured,  or  white  road 

beckon'd. 
The  ampler  prospect  now  unshared. 


Gave    pause    for    which    I    had    not 

reckoned: 
Barth^s    verdurous    disc    in    heaven's 

embrace— 
Tbe  calm  survey  of  fa^ry  distance 
Resyonsive  to  an  ai^sent  fiiee. 
On  dual  pathos  made  Inatoteiice. 

No  more  the  siren  brook  detains 
With  meadowy  lilt,  my  feet  to  linger: 
Through    memory-haunted    paths   and 

lanes 
I  follow  memory's  i^ostly  finger. 
Nor  halt  where  pathless  downs  divide 
The  dales  of  dnsk  from  sunset  heather. 
God's  morrow,  maybe,  side  by  side 
Again,  we'll  pace  the  ways  together. 

Eoitwaod  Kidmm. 

The  AoadMny. 


THE  MYSTIC. 

• 
Throng  all  the  day  our  loads  we  bear. 
By  comm<Mi  highways  we  must  go. 
But  when  at  night  we  rest  we  hear 
The  Voice  again,  whereby  we  know 
Through  all  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet 
One  walked  beside  us  in  the  street 

Then  wide  your  spirit's  casement  filng. 
Your  censer  fill  and  lift  it  high! 
Behold,  its  fiame  is  fiickering 
Because  a  Wind  is  blowing  nigh; 
Xiook  forth,  and  see  a  Shadow  fall 
Upon  the  common  roadside  wait 

"Folly!"  the  world  may  say;  "We  name 
Your  vision  empty  phantasy. 
What  is  the  flicker  of  a  fiame, 
A  wandering  shadow  passing  by?" 
But  we,  we  know  Who  went  unseen 
Our  censer  and  the  world  between. 

O  ye  that  walk  this  dusty  place. 
Whose  spirit  in  the  clamor  reels. 
Whose  ears  are  filled  with  nothingness. 
Unmeaning  drone  of  endless  wheels. 
Come  walk  with  us,  and  you  shall  learn 
Whose  Hands  their  mighty  axles  turn. 

'TIs  but  our  nightly  way  we  tread 
With  dizzy  brain  and  bruisM  feet 
While  clouds  of  dust  all  fiery  red 
Sweep  to  the  sunset  up  the  street 
Yet  the  gloom   quivers.      Hush!  and 

hark! 
Who  was  It  called  us  from  the  dark? 

Lucy  LytUeton. 
The  Spectator. 
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Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago 
John  Pye,  the  engraver  of  Tomer, 
wrote  a  book  which  he  called  **The 
Patronage  of  British  Art*'  In  this  he 
gave  a  history  of  "the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  art  and  artists"  up  to,  and  dar- 
ing part  of,  his  own  time.  The  word 
"patronage**  is  now  repugnant  to  the 
artist,  who  prefers  to  take  his  stand 
upon  the  more  healthy  basis  of  de* 
mand  and  supply  which  rules  other 
branches  of  work.  But,  if  we  substi- 
tute the  word  "demand**  for  that  of 
■**patronage,**  we  may  perhaps  with 
«ome  advantage  follow  up  this  enquiry 
begun  by  John  Pye,  and  try  to  take 
stock  of  the  progress  of  art  in  this 
country  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
may  also  try  to  forecast  its  probable 
future  from  the  signs  of  to-day— signs 
which,  In  some  respects,  do  not  look 
very  propitious. 

We  English  are  not  perhaps  what  Is 
•called  an  artistic  people,  but  there  is  a 
large  leaven  among  us  exceedingly  sus- 
ceptible to  artistic  impressions.  It  is 
to  these  that  we  must  look  for  the  sus- 
taining force  of  material  support  and 
appreciation  without  which  the  Indi- 
vidual artist  and  still  more  the  artistic 
profession  as  a  whole,  cannot  continue 
to  exist.  The  vital  question  for  Brit- 
ish art  and  artists  to-day  Is  whether 
this  national  body  of  art-lovers  is  in- 
creasing or  decreasing;  whether  the 
art  of  to-day  Is  maintaining  Its  hold 
upon  the  people  and  Increasing  Its  con- 
stituency, or  whether,  on  the  contrary. 
It  Is  not  in  danger  of  becoming  only 
the  cult  and  shibboleth  of  a  few,  and 
those  few  themselves  out  of  touch  with 
the  large  body  of  their  fellow-country- 
men. Any  one  who  has  watched  the 
progress  of  British  art  from  this  point 
of  view  must  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  It  does  not  now  excite  so  wide  an 


interest  in  England  as  It  did  some 
thirty  years  ago.  If  it  has  not  lost  It 
certainly  seems  to  be  losing  its  grasp 
of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people. 
It  is  of  little  avail  for  the  newspaper 
critics  to  write  up  this  or  that  technical 
excellence,  and  to  tell  us  that  salva- 
tion can  only  he  won  by  "art  for  art's 
sake.'*  Even  when  we  are  told  that  so 
penetrating  an  eye  as  Millais  saw  that 
"much  modem  work  Is  technically  so 
good  that  it  requires  a  very  clever 
fellow  to  do  anything  l)etter,"  there 
is  still  the  seed  of  failure  In  it  if  it 
has  no  national  basis  in  the  love  and 
appreciation  of  the  people.  Without 
this  it  must  still  be  an  exotic,  and, 
like  all  exotics,  will  fade  away  and 
die  as  soon  as  the  fostering  warmth 
of  its  own  immediate  surroundings 
happens  to  fall. 

By  art  which  has  a  national  basis 
we  mean  something  which,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  has  been  evolved 
from  the  Instincts,  sentiments,  and  be- 
liefs common  to  all,  and  which  en- 
deavors to  answer  some  of  those  un- 
spoken questionings  Inherent  In  all  Im- 
aginative natures.  Such  art  should 
Illustrate  life  In  Its  fullest  sense,  and 
those  universal  truths  which  belong 
to  human  nature,  and  are  not  only 
beautiful  In  themselves  but  are  essen- 
tial to  It;  which  fashion  does  not 
change,  but  which  remain  the  same 
yestenlay.  to-day,  and  for  ever.  If 
art  does  not  to  some  extent  attempt  to 
do  this,  It  cannot  be  called  national  or 
popular,  because  It  will  not  appeal 
widely  to  human  nature;  and,  if  It  be 
not  national  In  this  sense.  Its  hours  are 
numbered.  A  people  may  live,  perhaps 
a  somewhat  stunted  and  Incompetent 
life,  without  art;  but  art  Itself  cannot 
live  without  the  people,  nor  can  It  de- 
velope  into  Its  hijfhest  and  fullest  vi- 
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tality  unless  it  has  succeeded  in  cre- 
ating a  public  wliich  believes  in  it  and 
supports  it  because  it  loves  it 

If  we  consider  on  what  basis  popular 
belief  in  and  love  of  art  have  generally 
rested,  the  answer  may  tell  us  why 
these  are  not  so  strong  among  us  as 
we  should  wish  them  to  be  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Whatever  the  artist  and 
the  art-expert  may  think  upon  this 
question,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  belief  in  and  love  of  art  have 
never  rested  entirely,  or  even  chiefly, 
upon  its  purely  technical  qualities. 
''What  is  this  about?"  "What  does  it 
mean?"  "What  idea  is  it  intended  to 
embody?"— such  are  the  questions 
asked  by  your  Bnglishman  when  he 
looks  at  a  work  of  art  If  the  art 
critic  tells  him  that  it  is  "an  able 
rendering  of  certain  relations  of  tones," 
or  "an  impression  of  a  face  In  a  few 
masterly  touches,"  or  "a  sonata  in 
brush-work,"  he  says,  "I  have  never 
seen  anything  in  nature  like  this;  and 
it  has  not  the  beauty  or  elevation  of 
ideas  that  I  crave  in  a  work  of  art 
which  professes  to  be  something  more 
than  the  mere  record  of  a  natural  fact 
It  is  neither  nature  as  I  see  it,  with  its 
beauty,  its  subtlety,  its  exquisiteness 
of  finish,  nor  does  it  contain  any 
thought  or  idea  to  stir  my  imagination. 
Let  your  experts  adore  it;  I  will  have 
none  of  it" 

It  is  a  trite  definition  of  a  picture 
that  it  is  something  between  a  thing 
and  a  thought  The  tendency  of  to- 
day, fostered  by  some  modem  criti- 
cism, has  been  to  regard  only  the 
thing,  and  to  ignore  and  disregard 
the  thought  This  is  the  tendency  of 
so-called,  but  (as  we  think)  falsely  so- 
called  "realism,"  because  in  no  true 
work  of  art  can  the  intellectual  and 
the  material  be  separated.  The  bias  of 
modem  criticism  towards  so-called 
realism  has  had  the  same  effect  upon 
pictures  as  upon  some  branches  of  lit- 
erature, and  has  resulted   in  a  grad- 


ually developed  distrust  of  what  is 
beautiful  or  Imaginative,  for  fear  it 
should  not  harmonise  with  what  it  is 
pleased  to  call  the  trath.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  modern  art  of  this  type 
is  not  even  truly  realistic,  because 
with  all  its  cleverness— and  much  of  it 
is  wonderfully  clever- it  is  seldom 
charming,  and  often  ugly. 

Now  nature  is  very  seldom  ugly  and 
nearly  always  charming.  This  ugli- 
ness is  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  ideal,  or  what  we 
may  call  the  "end,"  and  the  over-esti- 
mation of  the  "means"  or  expression  of 
it.  If  we  were  compelled  to  decide 
whether,  in  art,  the  means  or  the  end 
had  produced  the  greater  effect  upon 
mankind,  we  should,  I  think,  be  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  end  has  it.  But 
can  there  ever  be  a  divorce  of  these 
two,  the  end  and  the  means,  without 
irreparable  loss  to  art  itself?  If  it  is 
to  be  of  an  enduring  kind,  must  it  not 
invariably  be  the  expression  of  an  idea 
in  the  best  possible  manner?  We  can, 
of  course,  never  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  means;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  danger  to  true  art  lurks  in  the 
creed  which  binds  us  only  to  the 
means.  It  is  natural  that  the  means 
alone  should  have  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence with  the  painter,  since  his 
whole  life  is  absorbed  in  trying  to 
master  technique,  and  he  alone  knows 
its  real  difiiculty;  but  why  should  the 
critic  also  fall  into  the  same  trap  and 
put  forward  technique  of  this  or  that 
fashion  as  the  single  goal  of  art? 

In  literature  what  would  be  thought 
of  the  critic  who  even  hinted  at  such 
a  principle  as  this,  namely,  that  a 
writer  who  has  nothing  whatever  to 
say  is  worthy  of  admiration  if  he  says 
it  in  sonorous  words  and  well-balanced 
periods?  As  Jowett  says  in  his  preface 
to  the  "Ph«drus," 

would  not  a  great  painter  such  as  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  or  a  great  poet  such  as 
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Shakespeare,  returQing  to  eartlr,  cour- 
teously rebuke  us?  Would  be  not  say 
that  we  are  putting  in  tbe  place  of  Art 
the  preliminaries  of  Art,  confusing  Art, 
tbe  expression  of  mind  and  truth,  with 
Art,  the  composition  of  colors  and 
forms?  '  Perhaps  he  might  more  se- 
verely chastise  some  of  us  for  trying 
to  invent  "a  new  shudder"  instead  of 
bringing  to  tbe  birth  living  and  healthy 
creations. 

To  th^  expert  this  kind  of  achievem^it 
may  give  some  pleasure,  but  this  pleas- 
ure will  be  limited  to  the  expert;  and, 
if  he  be  also  a  true  critic,  it  will  only 
satisfy  one  side  of  him. 

This  principle  applies  also  to  what 
is  only  the  fusion  into  an  artistic  and 
symmetrical  whole  of  any  natural  ob- 
ject or  combination  of  objects,  how- 
ever able  that  combination  may  be. 
If  there  be  nottiing  in  a  work  of  art 
beyond  this  it  will  only  appeal  to  the 
expert;  yet  it  seems  that  towards  this 
end  we  are  driving.  Those  who  know 
say  nothing;  and  those  who  do  not 
know  are  content  to  believe  that  art 
is  after  all  not  such  an  object  of  in- 
terest as  they  were  taught  to  believe 
when  they  were  young.  Oertainly  art, 
as  the  expression  of  thoughts  and 
ideas,  has  not  now  the  hold  upon  the 
public  which  it  had  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
causes  for  this.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  state  them  all,  but  some  at 
least  of  them  are  not  far  to  seek. 

In  the  first  place  the  artist,  however 
strong  his  individuality,  cannot  escape 
from  the  influence  of  his  environment. 
The  fashion  of  his  chief  contempora- 
ries, however  much  he  may  hereafter 
try  to  change  and  remould  it  by  his 
own  originality,  will  give  a  certain 
bent  to  bis  own  work.  The  art-student 
is  always  singularly  impressionable  to 
tbe  particular  style  and  form  of  art  in 
vogue  among  his  successful  seniors. 
To-day,  the  great  traditions  of  the  past 
are  of  little  moment  to  him.  He  does 
not  often  enquire  how  it  came  about 


that  his  older  contemporaries  adopted 
this  or  that  particular  style.  It  is 
enough  for  him  that  the  modem  mas- 
ters of  technique  have  adopted  it,  and 
that  certain  writers  in  the  press  say 
that  this  is  the  only  true  and  capable 
art  of  the  day.  He  at  once  decides 
that  he  will  adopt  it  too. 

Again,  in  spite  of  the  ridiculous  cant 
preached  by  some,  that  an  artist 
should  never  think  about  working  for 
a  livelihood,  the  young  artist  will  fear 
that,  if  he  Ignores  the  art-fashion  of 
hl^  day  as  set  by  his  successful  seniors 
and  the  critics,  and  does  only  what  his 
own  fancy  and  Judgment  may  prompt 
him  to  do,  he  may  not  even  touch  ma- 
terial success.  This  is  a  natural 
though,  of  course,  a  very  obvious  fal- 
lacy, because  if  the  young  artist  has 
convictions  and  is  strong  enough  to 
persist,  he  will  in  the  end  convert  the 
critic,  and  l>ecome  himself  a  fashion. 
Such  men,  however,  are  few  and  far 
between;  and  many  years,  which  might 
be  beneficially  employed  in  the  cause 
of  national  art,  may  be  wasted  before 
such  a  one  comes  to  set  the  balance 
right  again. 

That  this  struggle  between  what  the 
artist  himself  desires  to  do  and  what 
the  fashion  of  the  day  demands,  is  one 
that  requires  remarkable  staying  pow- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  artist,  might  be 
proved  by  a  very  simple  instance,  viz. 
by  the  large  number  of  modem  sub- 
ject-painters, who  (in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  unwillingly)  have  been  forced 
into  portrait-painting,  and  have  been 
obliged  practically  to  abandon  that 
branch  of  art  for  which  they  orig- 
inally entered  the  profession.  Circum- 
stances have  been  too  strong  for  them; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  if  no  change 
in  public  opinion  takes  place  in  the 
next  few  years,  we  may  see  still  larger 
secessions  from  that  important  class 
of  artists  which  bases  its  claims  to 
reputation  and  interest  upon  the  old- 
world  belief  that  a  work  of  art  should 
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express  ideas  as  well  as  things.  Tbis 
conveys  no  stricture  on  the  noble  art 
of  portraiture,  which  rests  npon  such 
strong  foundations  that  no  true  lover 
of  art  would  or  could  attack  it;  but  it 
is  no  treason  to  confess  that,  though  a 
fine  portrait  is  to  an  expert  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  achievements  of  the 
painter's  art,  the  art  which  is  to  cap- 
ture, hold,  and  delight  people  of  all 
classes,  and  therefore  become  national, 
must  contain  something  which  a  por- 
trait, except  in  very  rare  cases,  cannot 
possess.  The  portrait  will  interest  the 
few;  what  is  called  the  subject-plctdre 
will  interest  the  many;  and  a  prepon- 
derance of  this  class  of  art  over  the 
former  will  always  mean  a  larger 
art  constituency  and  a  wider  demand 
for  works  of  art.  When  the  portrait 
Ss  entirely  in  the  ascendant,  this  de- 
mand lessens;  in  the  same  ratio  the 
art  constituency  decreases. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  this  rule  is  af- 
forded by  present  art  conditions  com- 
pared with  those  existing  in  England 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
subject-picture  held  the  lead,  and  por- 
traiture only  a  subordinate  position. 
It  may  also  be  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison between  our  own  period  and 
the  last  half  of  ihe  eighteenth  century, 
the  portraiture  of  which  has  recently 
enjoyed  a  veritable  "Jboom,"  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  de- 
mand for  modern  works  of  art 

In  the  seventies  of  the  last  century 
the  eager  competition  among  private 
collectors  of  modem  pictures  exceeded 
anything  known  before,  and  culmi- 
nated In  what  is  still  known  at  Chris- 
tie's as  the  *'golden  period."  No  doubt 
many  works  of  a  second  and  third-rate 
character  fetched  in  that  period  prices 
far  beyond  their  merits;  and  subse- 
quent sales  may  have  brought  this 
fact  into  somewhat  prominent  notice, 
and  shaken  the  faith  of  that  most  ob- 
jectionable of  all  collectors  or  dabblers 
In  works  of  art,  the  man  who  buys 


solely  **for  the  rise.*'  But  it  might  be 
well  for  those  who  deride  that  period 
and  its  high  prices  to  turn  an  equally 
critical  eye  upon  the  picture-market 
of  to-day.  It  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  the  present  *'boom'l  of  the 
portraiture  of  the  end  of  the  elghteentii 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  based  no  doubt  at  first  upon 
the  genuine  greatness  of  much  of  the 
art  then  produced,  has  degenerated 
into  a  condltlcm  of  things  quite  as  dan- 
gerous as  anything  which  existed  in 
the  so-called  *'golden  period."  One  of 
the  results  of  the  winter  exhibitions  at 
Burlington  House  has  been  to  open  up 
a  new  mine  of  art  wealth,  both  to  the 
seller  and  the  buyer.  In  the  works  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  and  their 
contemporaries.  The  fame  of  the  best 
works  of  that  time  has  given  an  arti- 
ficial notoriety  and  inflated  price  to  far 
inferior  productions  of  the  same  pe- 
riod; and  there  are  those  among  us 
who  may  live  to  see  some  of  tiiese  in- 
ferior works  fall  in  value  from  their 
thousands  to  their  hundreds  and  even 
tens  of  pounds.  The  real  master- 
pieces of  either  period  will  meanwhile 
remain  equally  valuable  since,  in  their 
way,  they  are  practically  priceless. 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  mere 
pecuniary  value,  there  are  other  dis- 
tinctions which  may  be  drawn  between 
the  two  periods,  in  regard,  firstly,  to 
the  public  estimation  of  and  interest  In 
art  which  they  respectively  displayed, 
and  secondly,  to  the  class  of  picture- 
buyer  involved. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
present  Is  chiefly  a  portrait  period,  and 
have  gladly  accepted  the  high  place 
universally  claimed  for  this  branch  of 
art;  but  we  have  also  ventured  to  point 
out  its  limitations  as  an  artistic  Influ- 
ence among  the  people,  and  the  de- 
crease of  the  art  constituency  pari 
passu  with  Its  growth.  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  except  where  a  por- 
trait In  addition  to  Its  own  excellence 
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as  a  picture,  happens  to  portray  some 
well-known  character,  and  thus  be- 
comes in  a  sense  historical,  it  fails  to 
stir  the  imagination  of  the  uninstmcted 
in  art.  It  is  true  that  it  is  ff  repre- 
sentation of  a  human  being,  but  it 
brings  with  it  so  little  of  the  narra- 
tive of  human  life,  its  deeds,  its  pas- 
sions, and  its  sorrows,  that,  outside 
the  mere  excellence  of  its  technique, 
a  book  of  cabinet^hotographs  will 
equally  satisfy  the  imagination  of  the 
ordinary  spectator. 

Photography,  in  its  most  recent  de- 
velopment, is  a  rival  power  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  by  artists;  and 
the  art  made  fashionable  by  the  mod- 
em critic,  i.e.  pcnrtraiture,  competes 
with  photography  upon  its  own  ground 
and  does  not  care  to  accept  points  by 
using  those  gifts  of  imagination,  or  of 
stirring  narrative  and  romance,  over 
which  photography  has  no  power  what- 
ever. The  lay  mind  has  not  been  slow 
to  realize  this,  though  it  may  not  un- 
derstand the  cause.  It  finds  that  mod- 
em photography  gives  such  an  exact 
transcript  of  nature  itself,  even  to  its 
extreme  of  delicacy  and  finish,  and 
gives  this  so  easily  and  so  cheaply, 
that  it  is  satisfied  with  it  The  more 
so  because  it  finds  itself  snubbed  by 
the  modem  art-expert  when  it  looks 
for  something  beyond  this  in  art,  and 
asks  for  some  expression  of  sentiment, 
story,  subject,  i.e.  the  Ideal.  These, 
the  outsider  is  told,  have  properly 
nothing  to  do  with  art  People  bow 
to  this  because  they  suppose  that  the 
expert  ought  to  know,  but  they  do  so 
with  a  mental  reservation.  They  say 
to  themselves,  **lt  sentiment  story, 
subject  and  the  ideal  have  nothing  to 
do  with  art  then  art  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  us,  and  we  do  not  want  it*' 

This  competition  with  the  photo- 
graph on  its  own  ground  has  led  to  the 
weakening  or  abandonment  of  many 
important  qualities  proper  to  art.  So 
powerful  has  been  the  influence  of  the 


photograph  that  even  in  color  the  ex- 
treme modem  painter,  with  the  ex- 
treme modern  critic  behind  him,  who 
talks  of  nothing  but  Whistler— we  too 
take  off  our  hat  to  Whistler,  but  only 
because  he  represents  a  remarkable 
though  limited  phase  of  art  not  be- 
cause he  repres^its  art  itself— has  al- 
most abandoned  rich  and  brilliant  color, 
and  tries  to  harmonize  his  work  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  monotone  of 
the  photograph,  so  that  neither  Jn  sub- 
ject nor  in  color  does  he  follow  na- 
ture, as  the  artist  sees  nature  when  his 
eye  is  still  open  to  healthy  impressions. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  dis- 
advantage under  .which  the  modem 
artist  suffers  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  appreciation  should  foster  a 
national  art;  and  this  is  that  he  has 
abandoned  what  used  to  be  called  com- 
pleteness—that is  to  say,  beauty  of  sur- 
face, tmth  of  detail,  in  fact  finish, 
that  crown  of  all  the  best  art  of  the 
past.  He  has  abandoned  this  for  a 
rough  and  powerful  method  of  rapid 
impressionism,  clever  to  a  degree,  a 
most  brilliant  compromise,  but  a  com- 
promise which  really  satisfies  the  ex- 
pert only,  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  does  not  bring  out  the  Imaginative 
and  romantic  quality  in  art  and,  on 
the  other,  does  not  present  nature  it- 
self as  the  majority  of  people  see 
her.  The  delicacy,  completeness,  and 
wealth  of  detail  displayed  by  nature 
are,  if  possible,  more  impressive  to  an 
ordinary  eye  than  the  mere  aspect  or 
strong  impression  of  a  fact— a  fact 
moreover,  which  must  not  be  looked 
into  too  closely. 

But  there  is  still  another  quality 
which  used  to  be  called  the  chief  aim 
of  art  and  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  ignore— beauty.  This  is  an  inevi- 
table result  of  photographic  competi- 
tion, because,  when  the  ideal  is  pro- 
scribed, the  eclectic  must  go  with  it; 
and  beauty  in  art  whether  it  be 
evolved   from    within    or   without    is 
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based  upon  eclecticism.  The  neglect 
of  beauty  has  eren  gone  so  far  that. 
In  some  cases,  modem  art  prides  itself 
upon  its  ugliness,  and  any  beauty 
based  upon  the  great  art  traditions  of 
the  past  is  scouted  as  mere  conven- 
tionalism. It  will  seldom  go  out  of  its 
way  to  seek  or  find  this  once  so  highly 
appre<^iated  quality;  fmd,  if  it  did, 
some  modern  critics  would  begin  to 
talk  of  want  of  truth,  as  if,  forsooth, 
the  beautiful  were  not  as  true  as  the 
ugly.  In  this  respect  both  artist  and 
critic  might  well  learn  from  the  in- 
born craving  of  the  ordinary  mind,  and 
enrich  the  sphere  of  art  by  trying  to 
express  some  at  least  of  the  qualities 
which  it  craves.  Ugliness  will  never 
charm  unless  it  does  so  accidentally  by 
combination  with  pictorial  qualities  of 
a  higher  order;  and,  even  so,  it  can 
never  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the 
•  mind  as  fine  painting  Joined  to  beauty 
and  charm,  or— and  we  must  not 
wholly  ignore  the  fact— as.  mere  beauty 
or  charm,  even  without  fine  painting, 
produce  upon  the  ordinary  man. 

Again,  because  subject,  story,  or 
what  we  may  call  narrative  art,  is  un- 
der a  cloud  at  the  present  time,  the 
art  of  design  or  composition,  without 
which  no  story  can  be  adequately  and 
Impressively,  told,  has  lost  much  of  its 
prestige.  The  critic  ig^nores  It;  and 
the  modem  artist  has  almost  ceased 
to  value  it  When,  in  reference  to 
modem  art,  does  one  ever  hear  any- 
thing said  as  to  the  design  or  want  of 
desigrn  shown  in  any  picture  which  Is 
much  talked  about?  We  used  to  have 
great  designers  among  us,  and  no 
doubt  still  have  artists  of  high  excel- 
lence in  this  noble  quality;  but  it  is 
out  of  date  with  the  modem  expert 
In  France  things  are  even  worse  as 
regards  this  particular  side  of  pictorial 
art,  in  which  they  used  to  excel  so 
highly;  we  wonder  what  the  great 
French  designera  would  have  thought 
of  the  diploma  and  medal  which  the 


France  of  toHiay  published  at  the  cloee 
of  its  1000  ezfalbmon. 

Design  in  art  seems  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  the  human  soul  akin 
to  that  of  harmony  in  music.  Men 
who  do  not  know  are  made  to  feel; 
and  an  impression  is  produced  by  the 
manner  in  which  certain  lines  or 
masses  or  notes  are  brought  together 
towards  a  particular  purpose  or  end, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  but 
which  cannot  be  denied.  Composition 
or  design  possesses  this  force;  and 
what  may  be  truly  called  national  art 
will  not  exist  or  endure  if  this  quality 
is  wanting.  It  is  not  an  exotic  among 
us  northemers,  but  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent inherent;  and  In  this  respect  it  is 
unlike  many  of  the  imported  and  eva- 
nescent qualities,  so  dear  to  the  mod- 
em critic,  which  have  no  deep  root 
here,  and  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
English  art  The  accidental  and  the 
exotic  may  have  In  them  a  certain 
evanescent  charm;  but  a  universal 
tmth  cast  in  harmonious  form  will  last 
for  ever.  Harmony  of  design  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  great  qualities  of  art, 
which,  with  others  already  mentioned, 
distinguishes  it  from  mere  photography 
or  mechanical  reproduction  of  any 
kind.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  expression 
of  these  qualities  that  the  art  of  a  coun- 
try will  gain  influence  over  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people;  and  just  In 
proportion  to  its  strength  in  this  re- 
spect will  be  the  strength  of  its 
claim  to  be  considered  a  national 
art. 

Now  with  all  the  failings  that  may 
be  discovered  in  the  art  of  forty  years 
ago,  it  certainly  made  an  Impression 
on  the  national  mind,  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  It  responded  to 
something  inherent  in  the  national  tem- 
perament. People  flocked  to  see  It; 
they  talked  about  it;  and  finally  they 
bought  It,  having  competed  for  It  in 
a  manner  which  testified  to  their  be- 
lief in  it     This  art  had  behind  It  the 
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Preraphaelite  movement,  which,  with 
all  its  faalts— and  from  a  purely  artis- 
tic  point  of  view  Preraphaelitism  con- 
tained much  that  was  weak,  sometimes 
even  childish— had  grasped  to  the  full 
the  salient  principle,  that  art  is  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas.  Because  these 
young  artists  absorbed  and  believed 
in  this  creed,  and  worked  it  out  in 
practice,  they  were  accepted  at  once 
by  thousands  who  had  never  been 
stirred  by  any  art,  however  able, 
which  expressed  only  art  itself.  None 
of  the  faults  of  the  school  are  insepara- 
ble from  this  principle;  and  there  is  no 
reason,  except  that  of  the  fatal  lim- 
itations of  human  gifts,  why  the  best 
and  ablest  painter  should  not  also  be 
the  greatest  artist.  I.e.  the  one  who, 
while  he  is  able  to  create  what  Is  of 
universal  interest  to  mankind,  can  also 
express  it  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
The  Preraphaelite  school  could  not 
quite  attain  this,  except  perhaps  in 
some  of  the  works  of  its  ablest  expo- 
nent, Mlllais;  but  It  often  touched  and 
tried  to  express  universal  truths  of  vi- 
tal interest  to  all  men,  and,  in  spite  of 
certain  mannerisms  and  even  affecta- 
tions, expressed  them  so  that  all  who 
ran  might  read.  Hence  Its  wide  recog- 
nition and  influence. 

The  art  of  dexterous  brush-work, 
which  is  called  "frank,"  the  art  In 
which  "tones  and  values'*  alone  have 
the  mastery,  may  excite  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  small  coterie  of  painters  and 
their  critics,  but  at  best  it  will  only  be 
a  sectarian  cult  or  fashion  of  the  day, 
and  will  neither  last  nor  spread.  The 
art  which  is  to  have  a  wide  influence 
should  have  these  qualities  indeed,  if 
possible,  and  should  be  constantly 
striving  for  every  new  technical  excel- 
lence that  can  be  acquired  by  the  art- 
ist; but  It  must  have  far  more  than 
these  before  it  will  be  able  to  stir  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Ideas,  too, 
are  necessary;  and  without  these  the 
clever  brush-work  will  fall  flat  and  the 


nicely-calculated     values     will    prove 
valueless. 

It  was  because  the  Preraphaelltes 
adopted  this  principle  that,  in  spite  of 
their  shortcomings  and  sometimes  poor 
painting,  they  became  a  force;  and  it 
was  by  means  of  this  principle  that 
they  widened  In  this  country  the  in- 
terest taken  in  art  to  an  extent  which 
has  never  been  equalled  before  or 
since.  The  influence  of  art  on  the  na- 
tional mind  culminated  when  it  was 
most  vigorous  as  a  language  of  ideas. 
That  influence  declined  directly  art 
per  se  began  to  take  precedence  and  to 
limit  its  alms  to  the  expression  of  It- 
self and  its  technical  cleverness  alone. 
The  final  blow  was  given  to  it  by  the 
exaggerated  interest  In  portraiture  to 
which  we  have  already  referred. 

Now  what  Is  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  present  day  and  that  so- 
called  "golden  period"  of  the  last  gen- 
eration as  regards  the  hold  which  art 
has  on  the  popular  mind?  In  each 
period  British  work  of  the  highest 
class  has  been  "boomed,**  together 
with  works  of  second-  and  third-rate 
merit,  so  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  periods  does  not  rest  In  the 
fact  that  inferior  art-work  has  been 
bought  and  sold  at  absurd  prices  in  one 
period  and  not  In  the  other.  The  sa- 
lient difference  is  this,  that  in  the 
earlier  period  there  was  a  demand  for 
work  which  appealed  to  a  far  wider 
section  of  the  people  than  the  small 
body  of  collectors  who  principally  keep 
alive  the  picture-market  of  toHiay. 

The  bane  of  each  period  has  been  the 
man  who  has  bought  for  reasons  quite 
outside  those  which  actuate  the  gen- 
uine art-lover.  When  prices  run  so 
high  that  a  certain  notoriety  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  purchase  of  some  picture 
which  has  been  much  talked  of  or  writ- 
ten about,  some  buyer,  ambitious  of 
mere  notoriety,  will  generally  be 
found.  In  such  a  case  the  desire  to 
buy  will  be  in  a  ratio  to  the  price  put 
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upon  the  work;  and,  as  regards  the 
work  itself,  the  buyer  will,  as  a  rule, 
care  little  and  know  less.  It  is  enough 
for  him  that  it  is  for  the  moment  the 
biggest  thing  on  the  fashionable  side 
of  the  picture-market,  and  that  no  one 
else  has  been  able  to  buy  it  at  the 
price.  There  are  also,  of  course,  some 
—but  few  and  far  between— who,  while 
possessed  of  ample  wealth,  have  culti- 
vated their  taste  for  painting  so  as- 
siduously as  to  care  for  the  technique 
even  more  than  the  ulterior  purposes 
of  a  picture,  and  who  honestly  prefer 
the  fine  portrait  to  any  other  form  of 
art  Such  men  are  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  country,  and  have  in  the  past,  as 
we  hope  they  will  in  the  future,  done 
much  to  preserve  our  national  treas- 
ures in  this  particular  branch  of  art 
With  these  true  lovers  of  art  neither 
the  craving  for  notoriety  nor  the  hope 
of  a  rise  in  prices  should  their  treas- 
ures hereafter  find  their  way  to  Chris- 
tie's, have  any  weight 

But  outside  these  two  classes  is  the 
ordinarily  intelligent  man,  who  buys 
what  he  loves,  and  loves  that  which 
appeals  to  him  through  something  be- 
yond those  qualities  which  captivate 
the  millionaire,  or  those  which  attract 
the  specially  cultivated  collector.  We 
have  written  "buys,"  but  should  we 
not  more  truly  say  "bought"?  for  at 
the  present  day  this  kind  of  buyer  is 
rarely  to  be  seen;  and  the  weakness 
and  impending  extinction  of  his  class 
is  the  most  alarming  sign  with  regard 
to  the  art  of  the  future.  The  buyer 
possessed  of  this  characteristic  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  become  extinct  as 
an  active  supporter  of  the  art  of  his 
day.  He  Is  one  who  will  not  buy  what 
he  does  not  like  for  Its  own  sake,  and 
cannot  honestly  follow  the  critic  Into 
his  one  narrow  groove  of  excellence, 
which  to  him  may  be  almost  distaste- 
ful. In  point  of  fact,  this  sort  of  man 
has  practically  ceased  to  buy  at  all. 
Yet  he  was  the  very  backbone  of  what 


used  to  be  called  the  "patronage"  of 
British  art 

It  is  a  question  if,  without  some  such 
customer  (let  us  for  once  use  this  hon- 
est word  of  trade),  the  modem  artist 
can  continue  for  many  years  longer  to 
maintain  his  position.  There  would 
indeed  still  be  place  for  the  por- 
trait-painter as  well  as  for  the  illus- 
trator, who  Is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable and  brilliant  outcome  of 
modem  art  requirements,  though  pho- 
tography Is  pressing  even  him  hard 
In  many  directi<ms.  But,  without  the 
picture-buyer  of  the  class  Just  men- 
tioned, the  subject-painter,  and  we 
fear  the  landscape-painter  too,  would 
find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  live. 
Bishop  Creighton  once  wrote:  "All  art 
depends  mainly  upon  the  existence  of 
a  public  who  will  give  orders,  a  practi- 
cal detail  which  is  generally  forgot- 
ten"; and  even  in  the  high  calling  of 
the  artist  the  simple  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  have  its  way. 

Meanwhile  what  becomes  of  national 
art?  Is  it  to  be  built  and  nourished  on 
those  universal  objects  of  Interest  com- 
mon to  all  cultivated  people,  by  means 
of  which  alone  it  can  hope  to  win  the 
love  and  appreciation  of  the  many,  and 
thus  become  national?  or  is  it  to  be 
hustled  off  the  public  road  by  those 
who  have  learnt  to  pronounce  some 
shibboleth  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  mankind,  and  rave  about  ctuallties 
which  the  ordinary  sane  man  does  not 
understand  at  all,  but  which  others, 
not  wholly  ignorant  of  art,  understand 
only  too  well?  Is  our  art  to  be  a  mere 
fashion  of  the  moment  the  last  thing 
from  Paris  or  Japan  promulgated 
through  the  nod  of  the  initiated?  or  is 
it  to  found  itself  upon  the  universal 
and  the  eternal?  Behind  the  former 
will  congregate  the  few,  the  "experts," 
the  "knowing  ones,"  the  "initiated." 
The  latter  alone  will  convince  and  sat- 
isfy the  cravings  of  the  reasonable  and 
normal  man,  In  fact  the  vast  majority 
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of  the  cultivated  classes.  There  are 
some  who  maintain  that  really  good 
art  can  only  be  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  few.  But  Is  not  this  because 
their  definition  of  "good  art"  is  invari- 
ably based  upon  some  peculiar  kind  of 
technique,  or  starts  from  a  point  of 
view  which  regards  only  technique? 
Is  it  not  strange  that  literature  and 
music,  even  in  their  highest  forms, 
can  and  do  appeal  to  the  many,  and 
yet  that  good  art  is  to  be  only  for  the 
few?  If  it  be  true,  so  much  the  worse 
for  art,  and  the  less  reason  for  laying 
down  any  fixed  laws  about  it. 

There  is  another  serious  obstacle  to 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  na- 
tional interest  In  art,  one  which  the 
experts  are  themselves  constantly  in- 
creasing. All  art  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood and  loved  by  a  people  must 
spring  naturally  and  spontaneously 
from  ttie  native  soil.  Even  if,  as  is 
necessary  to  all  art.  It  be  built  upon 
and  nourished  from  many  sources,  and 
drawn  from  well-tried  traditions  of 
many  times  and  lands,  its  inherent 
heart  and  life  most  be  its  own;  and 
even  its  fashions  and  manners,  Le. 
its  technique,  must  in  the  main  be  na- 
tive. Specimens  of  the  work  of  the 
great  art-nations  never  look  so  thor- 
oughly convincing  as  they  do  on  th^r 
own  soil  and  in  their  own  lig^t.  What- 
ever influences  come  from  without 
must  necessarily  be  of  slow  growth; 
and  they  must  be  derived  from  a 
kindred  stock,  or  they  will  never  be 
successfully  grafted  on  the  native  tree. 
We  can  greatly  admire  the  art  of  our 
foreign  contemporaries,  and  learn 
from  it  too,  without  imitating  it  If, 
as  we  are  told  by  some,  theirs  is  bet- 
ter than  our  own,  we  cannot  make  our 
own  better  by  copying  theirs,  though, 
by  doing  so,  we^  may  lose  the  one  or 
two  characteristics  in  which  our  own 
excels. 

The  art  of  our  brilliant  neighbors  the 
French  cannot  really  amalgamate  with 


ours  without  mutual  loss  of  distinctive 
qualities,  for  the  respective  points  of 
view  are  essentially  different.  Du 
Maurier,  himself  born  a  Frenchman, 
used  to  insist  with  animation  upon  this 
difference,  comparing  the  charm  of  a 
child  painted  by  Millais  with  the  ab- 
sence of  charm  in  one  painted  by  a 
Frenchman.  Reynolds  and  Gainsbor- 
ough, and  every  other  able  English 
artist,  see  a  subject  from  what  we  may 
call  the  essentially  English  point  of 
view;  and  the  English  artist  who  tries 
to  adopt  the  French  method,  however 
good  it  may  be,  will  generally  do  so  at 
the  risk  of  losing  this  distinctive  qual- 
ity of  the  best  British  art.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  marvellous  art 
of  the  Japanese  Their  art  Is  one  of 
the  strange  gods  that  we  are  now  told 
to  worship  and  imitate;  but  could  there 
by  any  possible  means  be  a  natural 
and  convincing  blend  of  our  northern 
impulses— noble  ones  (as  we  think)  on 
their  own  lines,  with  great  traditions 
behind  them—and  this  remarkable  sun- 
lit fountain  of  art  which  has  sprung 
spontaneously  in  direct  natural  growth 
from  its  rich  eastern  source?  Those 
critics  who  talk  of  the  "conventions" 
and  "hide-bound  traditions*'  of  our  art 
are  surely  themselves  trying  to  bind 
heavy  burdens  on  the  English  art  of 
the  future  when  they  try  to  force  these 
foreign  elements  Into  the  art  of  a 
country  with  which  they  have  no  aflto- 
Ity.  Artists,  at  least  those  who  think 
as  well  as  paint,  do  not  make  this  mis- 
take; and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Clausen,  professor  of  painting  at  the 
Ro3ral  Academy,  said  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, after  praising  the  beautiful  art 
of  Japan,  that  "he  did  not  think  it  al- 
together good  for  our  art  to  come  un- 
der its  influence,  and  we  could  not  as- 
similate it" 

But  it  is  only  an  art  appealing  to  the 
sense  of  technique  alone  that  the  ad- 
vanced school  of  critics  will  accept, 
and   the  intellectual  side  of  art  they 
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will  not  recognize.  Meanwhile  they 
forget  that  they  are  preaching  this 
creed  among  a  people  not  naturally  en- 
dowed with  a  subtle  sense  of  the  kind 
80  strongly  developed  In  the  Japanese 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  French; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  English 
are  naturally  gifted  with  a  strong  ap- 
preciation of  the  intellectual  and  imag- 
inative sides  of  art  The  purely  tech- 
nical art  of  a  foreign  type  they  will 
never,  as  a  nation,  absorb.  Are  they 
then  never  to  be  nourished  on  the  food 
they  really  crave  and  can  assimilate? 
This  modem  polyglot  language  of  so- 
called  art  appeals  only  to  specially 
trained  intelligences,  and  will  never 
attain  a  natural  growth  here  or  gain  a 
firm  hold  on  the  northern  mind.  In- 
deed it  can  n^ver  be  more  than  a 
highly  cultivated  exotic. 

Lord  Leighton  in  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses said,  '*!  believe  that  an  art 
desired  by  the  whole  people  and  fos- 
tered by  the  whole  people's  desire 
would  reflect  some  of  the  best  qualities 
of  our  race;  its  love  of  nature,  Its  im- 
aginative force,  its  healljifulness,  its 
strong  simplicity.*'  That  great  Im- 
aginative genius  and  embodiment  of 
shrewd  commoh-sense.  Sir  Walter 
tSkJOtt,  wrote  In  his  diary:— 

"All  the  Fine  Arts  have  it  for  their 
highest  and  more  legitimate  end  and 
purpose  to  affect  the  human  passions, 
or  smooth  and  alleviate  for  a  time  the 
more  unquiet  feelings  of  the  mind,  to 
excite  wonder,  or  terror,  or  pleasure, 
or  emotion  of  some  kind  or  other." 
And,  after  speaking  of  poetry,  he  con- 
tinues: "In  painting  it  Is  different;  It 
Is  all  become  a  mystery,  the  secret  of 
which  is  lodged  in  a  few  connoisseurs, 
whose  object  is  not  to  praise  the  works 
of  such  painters  as  produce  effect  on 
mankind  at  large,  but  to  class  them 
according  to  their  proficiency  in  the 
inferior  rules  of  the  art,  which,  though 
most  necessary  to  be  taught  and 
learned,  should  yet  only  be  considered 
as  the  ffradus  ad  pamaaaum,  the  steps 


by  which  the  higher  and  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  a  great  popular  effect  Is  to  be 
attained.  ...  As  I  speak  to  myself,  I 
may  say  that  a  painting  should,  to  be 
excellent,  have  something  to  say  to 
the  mind  of  a  man  like  myself,  well- 
educated,  and  susceptible  of  those  feel- 
ings which  anything  strongly  recalling 
natural  emotion  Is  likely  to  Inspire." 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strange  co- 
incidence that,  while  the  advanced  art- 
critic  has  been  doing  his  best  to  dis- 
sociate subject  and  narrative  of  any 
kind  from  what  he  calls  art,  in  music 
of  late  years  we  have  witnessed,  under 
the  guidance  of  Its  advanced  school,  a 
phase  of  something  equally  revolu- 
tionary, though  in  a  directly  opposite 
direction.  Since  the  birth  of  the  Wag- 
nerian school  strong  efforts  have  been 
made  to  express  by  music  all  kinds  of 
Ideas,  foreign  to  the  sublime  imper- 
sonality hitherto  associated  with  that 
art,  and  to  Introduce  the  musical  rep- 
resentation of  narrative,  subject-story, 
and  description,  professing  to  be  realis- 
tic, which  the  painter  of  to-day  with 
his  own  art,  hitherto  built  mainly  cm 
those  lines,  is  now  forbidden  to 
attempt. 

Though  the  interests  of  the  artist  are 
involved  with  much  that  is  written 
here,  this  paper  is  not  intended  as  a 
direct  appeal  to  him.  We  have  ven- 
tured to  point  out  certain  principles 
which  we  think  account  in  a  great  de- 
gree for  the  decreasing  popularity  of 
art  in  this  country;  but  the  artist  will 
not  be  much  Influenced  by  the  advice 
of  any  one  outside  his  own  special  chr- 
de.  He  will  go  his  own  way,  be- 
lieving, no  doubt  rightly,  that  he  will 
only  do  with  power  and  charm  what 
he  himself  honestly  feels  and  believes; 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  express 
regret  that  his  feelings  and  beliefs 
should  to-day  so  often  wander  after 
strange  gods,  away  from  those  larger 
Interests  which  are  shared  by  his 
fellow-men. 
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Less  still  do  we  hope  to  influence  the 
modem  art-critic  who  has  adopted  the 
**art  for  art*8  sake''  creed,  though  he 
holds  a  very  feeble  position  by  the  side 
of  the  artist  who  fights  under  the  same 
banner.  The  artist,  at  least,  knows 
what  he  means,  and  why  he  means  it; 
and  his  strenuous  pursuit  of  a  most 
difficult  art,  where  high  technical  ex- 
cell^ice  is  hardly  to  be  obtained  eveh 
by  the  most  clever,  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand how  easily  he  may  lose  bis 
sense  of  proportion,  and  place  the  part 
before  the  whole.  He  has  given  all  he 
has  for  this,  and  may  easily  forget 
that  a  still  more  excellent  thing  should 
be  bound  up  with  it;  and  that,  if  his 
efforts  are  not  employed  as  a  means 
to  reach  this,  much  of  bis  labor  has 
been  in  vain.  But  where  is  the  apol- 
ogy in  the  case  of  the  critic  who  holds 
this  special  creed?  By  what  practical 
work  has  he  attained  his  right  to  bold 
it,  or  to  preach  this  worship  of  tech- 
nicality? And  yet  some  modem  crit- 
ics out-Herod  Herod  in  their  purely 
technical  exclusiveness,  and  brand  as 
Philistines  all  who  disagree  with  them. 

We  would  rather  appeal  to  a  larger 
and,  as  we  believe,  more  important 
tribunal,  the  educated  public,  not  to 
the  art-faddist.  After  all,  it  is  to  pub- 
lic opinion  at  its  best  that  the  appeal 
of  the  artist  must  be  made,  both  in- 
dividually and  collectively;  it  is  from 
this  alone  that  he  will  receive  not  only 
the  praise  and  sympathy  which  will 
encourage  him  to  go  on  with  his  work, 
but  the  material  help,  which  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  that  work  can  alone 

The  Quarterly  Rerlew. 


supply.  But  this  powerful  body,  the 
true  foster-mother  of  the  arts,  will  not 
respond  to  the  attractions  of  the  hybrid 
now  so  largely  advertised.  The  tech- 
nical canons  Imported  from  alien 
shores  do  not  give  either  the  loveliness 
of  nature  as  s^n  by  the  ordinary  ob- 
server here,  or  the  charm  and  dignity 
of  the  art  which  is  based  upon  the 
well-known  and  long  accepted  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  The  nation  will  not 
respond  warmly  even  to  qualities  of 
really  high  technical  capacity  alone; 
it  will  demand  more  than  this  to  rouse 
It  from  Its  growing  Indifference.  It 
will  demand  that  high  technical  skill 
shall  be  used  as  a  means  to  an  end,  as 
a  language  with  which  to  express 
thoughts  and  ideas,  not  as  a  mere  rec- 
ord of  facts,  however  clever  and  pow- 
erful may  be  their  reproduction  In 
form  and  color.  If  modem  art  Is  to 
become  in  any  sense  national  or  to  be 
anything  but  a  very  bad  third  after 
literature  and  music  In  Its  influence  on 
humanity.  It  must  rise  to  heights  which 
will  enable  It  to  say,  with  Macaulay*s 
spirit  of  literature. 

Mine  Is  the  world  of  thought,  the  world 

of  dream; 
Mine  all  the  past,  and  all  the  future 

mine. 

We  may  end  by  saying  that  this  is  in 
no  sense  a  defence  of  ''academic  art," 
so  called,  but  the  expression  of  a  wish 
to  see  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
sides  of  art  resume  the  high  place 
which  they  held  during  Its  best  pe- 
riods in  the  past 
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CHAPTBE  XXXII. 

A  eSNTLEMAK  WITH  TIDIKOS  FBOM 
THE    KIHe. 

My  lord  had  little  pleasure  of  his 
drive  In  the  dark.  To  hold  In  his 
arms  a  body  cold  and  still,  a  body  that 
swayed  helpless  with  every  Jerk  of  the 
couch,  was  scarce  the  victor's  pleasure 
he  had  worked  for.  When  they 
stopped  to  change  the  horses  she  made 
no  motion  nor  sound.  When  they 
came  to  his  house  at  Grateley  in  the 
bitter  cold  of  the  early  mom  she  let 
him  lift  her  from  the  coach  and  bear 
her  in  and  set  her  down  in  an  upper 
room. 

*'Zound8,  you  might  be  a  corpse!" 
cried  my  lord  angrily. 

Rose  lifted  her  face  to  his.  Great 
dark  eyes  gazed  at  him  deep-sunk  be- 
low her  white  brow.  The  dainty 
curves  of  her  cheeks  were  gone:  he 
saM'  them  haggard  and  dull  and  damp, 
and  she  stooped  in  her  chair,  and  the 
graceful   form  was  shapeless. 

My  lord  turned  away  with  a  mut- 
tered oath  and  went  out. 

The  same  French  valet  that  had  be- 
guiled her  brought  her  a  tray  of  meat 
and  wine,  and  putting  It  down  with  a 
flourish  and  a  bow  saw  her  dull  eyes 
gazing  at  him,  and  started  and  stam- 
mered something,  and  fled. 

She  tasted  nothing,  she  sat  still,  lean- 
ing forward,  her  hands  on  her  knees, 
gazing  at  nothing,  while  the  morning 
light  broke  pale  through  the  misty  air. 
There  were  no  thoughts,  no  fancies  to 
torture  her,  for  her  mind  was  numb. 
And  at  last,  when  the  sun  was  high 
and  bright  al)ove  the  plain,  her  weari- 
ness brought  her  sleep. 

Twilight  was  falling  when  my  lord's 
hand  on  her  slioulder  woke  her.  She 
started  up.      "You?'*  she  cried,   flush- 


ing, and  then,  "Ah,  yes,  yes,"  in  a  low, 
piteous  voice,  and  sank  down  again. 

"Art  rested,  chlki?"  says  my  lord 
tenderly,  and  bent  to  kiss  her.  She 
shuddered  and  shrank  away.  Now 
she  could  feel,  and  she  started  up  and 
faced  him. 
"You  dare,  my  lord?"  she  cried. 
My  lord  flushed,  but  "Rose,  why 
will  you  take  me  so?"  he  said,  not  un- 
gently.  "I  mean  you  well,  but  you 
make  me  mad  with  your  taunts.  And 
have  I  given  up  nought  for  you?  At 
this  hour  r,  should  be  with  the  King. 
He  had  summoned  me,  and  but  that  I 
cared  for  you  more  than  honor  I*d  be 
with  him  now.  Child,  I*ve  cast  my 
very  honor  away  for  you— Is  It  like 
that  I  do  not  love  you?" 

"Your  honor!"  said  Rose,  In  a 
low,  scornful  voice,  and  h^  pale  lip 
curled:  an  instant  her  dark  eyes 
flashed. 

My  lord's  arm  gripped  hard  on  her 
waist,  but  he  bit  his  lip,  and  after  a 
moment,  "Ay,  you  can  sneer  at  me," 
he  said,  "but  what  would  your  Beau- 
jeu  have  done  for  you?  Not  that,  nor 
the  least  part  of  It?" 

"Oh,  Indeed  you  are  right,"  cried 
Rose,  and  a  little  color  came  to  her 
dull  cheek;  "M.  de  Beaujeu  had  some 
care  for  his  honor." 

"Had  he  ever  a  care  for  you?"  cried 
Sherborne,  flushing  darker.  "And, 
egad,    his   honor—a   traitor,   a    liar,   a 

nameless " 

"Need  you  make  yourself  fouler 
yet?"  Rose  cried.  She  drew  herself  up 
and  looked  down  proudly  at  his  glaring 
eyes:  "Sure  you  take  a  strange  way 
to  commend  yourself,  my  lord— to  show 
yourself  in  all  your  vileness.  to  tell  me 
you  have  no  honor  left." 

He  started  back.  She  drew  herself 
up     unblushing.      "Before     God,     ray 
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lord,  I  had  rather  be  myself,  even  my- 
self,   than   you— you!"   she  cried. 

My  lord  scowled  at  the  ground:  he 
was  trembling  a  little,  then:  **Bah,  we 
will  see  that,  mistress!'*  he  cried 
hoarsely,  and  moved  towards  her.  And 
she  waited  him  very  still. 

But  his  bloodshot  eyes  met  her  proud 
scorn,  and  he  checked,  and,  "Ah, 
Rose!*'  he  cried,  and  flung  out  his 
hands  to  her. 

There  was  loud  tapping  at  the  door, 
and,  "Pardon,  milor,  pardon,"  and  the 
head  of  the  French  valet  appeared. 
"Gentleman  say  'e  'ave  tiding  from  ze 
King." 

"From  the  King?"  cried  Sherborne, 
turning. 

"Milor,"  says  the  valet,  bowing  and 
held  open  the  door.  My  lord  gave  one 
backward  glance  at  the  girl's  proud 
eyes,  and  turned  with  a  groan  and 
hurried  out. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MB.  HKALY  WBABS  A  WHITB  FLOWBB. 

Mistress  Nancy  Leigh  and  Mr. 
Healy  met  in  the  narrow  wainscoted 
passage.  With  an  air  of  great  awe 
Mistress  Leigh  shrank  away  into  a  re- 
cess and  drew  her  skirts  tight  about 
her  and  made  room  for  him  to  pass. 

"Sure,  you  have  a  most  delectable 
grace,"  says  Mr.  Healy,  smiling  down 
at  her. 

Mistress  Leigh's  eyes  were  modestly 
downcast  before  his  magnificence. 
"Sir,  sir,  I  doubt  I  detain  you,"  says 
she  in  a  still  small  voice;  and  she  re- 
mained fixed  in  the  narrow  recess,  but 
let  her  skirts  fall  to  hide  the  golden 
broidery  on  her  slim  ankles. 

"  'Tis  purely  scandalous  in  you,  in- 
deed," says  Mr.  Healy,  and  composed 
himself  against  the  opposite  wall  to 
look  at  her,  for  the  light  was  falling 
glorious  through  the  dark  golden  hair 
to  the  cream-white  of  her  neck,  and  a 


dimple  was  trying  to  come  in  her 
cheek. 

"I  do  trust,  sir,  I  am  not  in  your 
way,"  she  murmured. 

"Will  you  tell  me  now,  am  I  like  a 
mouse?"  Mr.  Healy  Inquired  gravely. 
Her  bright  eyes  were  lifted  to  his. 
"  'Tls  yourself  Is  so  like  a  kitten,"  Mr. 
Healy  explained. 

Mistress  Leigh  came  out  of  her  cor- 
ner to  curtsey.  "La,  sir,  you  are  too 
kind!"  she  cried.  "And  how  soon 
shall  I  be  a  cat?" 

"My  dear,"  says  Mr.  Healy,  ap- 
proaching her,  "I  think  you  will  be  a 
kitten  still  when  you  are  a  grand- 
mother." The  dainty  color  In  her 
cheeks  darkened  a  little,  and  she  drew 
away.  Mr.  Healy  put  forth  his  long 
arm  and  surrounded  her.  "Sure  you 
have  run  away  often  enough,"  says  he 
with  decision. 

She  leant  back  against  his  arm. 
"La,  sir,  could  I  dare  Impede  your 
magnificence?"  she  cried,  looking  up 
at  him,  and  the  dimple  would  not  be 
denied. 

"You  have  led  my  magnificence  a 
dainty  dance,  indeed.  Have  you  a  rea- 
son for  It  at  all— Kit?"  Mr.  Healy 
drew  her  closer,  and  looked  down  into 
her  eyes. 

"Sir,"  says  she  demurely,  "I  love  my 
own  name." 

"Nancy,"  says  Mr.  Healy,  and  ap- 
peared to  think  about  It.  "Nancy- 
sure  'tis  as  daintily  naughty  as  your- 
self. Now  why  do  you  run  away 
continuous,  Nancy?"  He  paused  for  a 
reply. 

Nancy  hung  her  head.  "I  think  Mr. 
Healy  is  the  dullest  man  in  all  the 
world,"  says  Nancy. 

"Sure,  Nancy  dear,  but  you'll  let  him 
look  at  you,  for  'tis  the  daintiest 
sweet  face  In  all  the  world  that  yon 

have  and ,"  she  lifted  her  dimpling 

blushing  face,  and  Mr.  Healy  con- 
cluded with  kisses. 

Then  there  broke  upon   tliem   Beau- 
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Jeu'8  voice.  "Healy!  Healy!  Here,  for 
God's  sake!"  and  there  was  something 
wild  in  his  cry. 

"Nancy,  dear,"  says  Mr.  Healy,  "I 
had  better  find  him  than  he  us,*'  and 
kissed  her  again  and  departed,  crying, 
"Wait  me  now  I" 

For  on  M.  de  Beanjeu  there  had 
broken  a  womant  red-faced  and  dis- 
traught, crying:  "Mossoo,  mossoo,  is 
my  mistress  here?  Your  man  he  says 
she  be  not" 

Beaujeu  stared  at  her  a  moment  and 
knew  her  for  Rose's  maid.  "Here? 
How  could  she  be?"  she  cried. 

♦There  was  a  Frenchy  man  come  to 
her  last  night,  did  tell  as  how  you  was 
wounded  and  was  crying  for  her  and 
did  take  her  away  in  a  coach." 

"Where  was  she  then?"  cried 
Beaujeu. 

"She  was  biding  in  ferryman's  cot- 
tage by  Isleworth.  And  have  she 
never  come  here,  then?"  the  elderly 
maid  sobbed.  ^Dear  heart,  dear  heart! 
—and  I  never  did  like  they  Frenchies." 

Beaujeu  sprang  up  and  rang  the 
bell.  "What  hour  was  this?  What 
like  was  the  coach?"  he  said  sharply. 

"Sunset  time  he  come,"  the  maid 
sobbed.  "My  lord  Sherborne  had  been 
with  her  the  night  before  and  she  did 
pack  him  out  in  a  stamping  rage  in- 
deed.   Ah,  mossoo,  do'e  think  then " 

"Healy!  Healy!  Here,  for  God's 
sake!"  cried  Beaujeu.  And  as  Dubois 
came  in  answer  to  the  bell,  "A  horse, 
at  once!"  and  he  moved  to  his  pistols. 

Mr.  Healy  came  in  and  stared  at  the 
sobbing  woman. 

"That  scoundrel  Sherborne  has  dared 
kidnap  Mistress  Charlbury,"  growled 
Beaujeu,  busy  over  his  pistols.  "I 
must  go.      Healy " 

"But  the  work  here?"  cried  Mr. 
Healy. 

"Curse  the  work!"  growled  Beaujeu. 

"Eh,  and  the  King  aad  the  Prince?" 

"Curse  the  King  and  the  Prince!" 

Mr.  Healy  looked  at  him  a  moment 


smiling,  then  sprang  to  the  door:  "Two 
horses,  Dubois  r'  he  cried. 

Beaujeu  looked  up  from  his  pistols. 
"You?"  he  asked. 

"She  may  well  need  the  pair  of  us.'* 

"Thank  you,"  said  Beaujeu. 

Mr.  Healy  ran  upstairs  to  Mistress 
Leigh:  "I  will  have  to  be  going,"  saya 
he. 

She  gazed  a  moment  wide-eyed,  then 
drew  away  frowning.  "Oh,  you  want 
no  more  of  me  now,"  says  she  with 
some  scorn. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Healy,  taking 
her  hand,  "There  is  a  very  noble  lady 
lying  in  the  power  of  a  nasty  knave. 
'Tis  not  you  will  blame  me  for  riding 
to  free  her." 

The  girl  turned  away  from  him:  "I 
—I  doubt  you  will  eften  find  me  hate- 
ful, Mr.  Healy,"  she  said  unsteadily. 
Mr.  Healy  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
held  her  a  moment,  then  kissed  her 
hand  and  hurried  off  to  his  boots.  As 
he  tramped  downstairs  again,  a  white 
gillyflower,  the  last  of  the  year,  flut- 
tered past  his  eyes.  He  caught  it,  and 
looking  up  saw  Nancy  smile  from  the 
shadow,  and  he  kissed  her  flower  and 
set  it  in  his  breast 

Beaujeu  was  ready  and  Dubois  ran 
up  to  announce  the  horses.  Beaujeu 
laid  his  hand  a  moment  on  the  sol>- 
blng  woman's  arm.  **Try  to  be  calm," 
he  said,  "rest  here:  we  go  to  save  her," 
and  he  strode  out. 

But  Mr.  Healy  took  Dubois  by  the 
button:  "Dubois,  my  friend,"  says  he, 
"while  I  am  gone,  let  no  man  pass  the 
door-posts  unless  you  know  him— and 
if  you  do,  doubt  him  like  the  devil." 

As  they  turned  the  steep  corner  into^ 
the  Strand,  four  men,  who  appeared 
to  be  drunk,  lurched  into  Beaujeu's 
horse,  and  one  swearing  caught  at  the 
bridle  and  there  rose  the  cry,  "Lug  out, 
boys!"  and  the  lurching  gentlemen 
reaiched  like  one  man  for  their  swords. 

But  M.  de  Beaujeu  was  in  a  hurry. 
He  gave  his  horse  the  spur  and  brought 
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his  whip  handle  crashing  down  on  the 
wrist  at  his  bridle.  So  the  horse 
plunged  forward,  and  Captain  Hagan 
was  overturned  in  the  kennel,  and  thus 
failed  of  his  contract.  He  arose  with 
a  bloody  wrist,  and  very  foul,  and 
thereafter  his  friends  found  him  mo- 
rose. Captain  Hagan  had  been 
touched  in  his  honor. 

It  was  Mr.  Healy  who  came  clatter- 
ing to  the  door  of  my  lord  Sherborne's 
town  house  and  demanded  my  lord  in 
the  name  of  the  King.  But  all  the 
windows  were  shuttered  and  dark,  and 
Mr.  Healy  must  needs  believe  the  por- 
ter, who  swore  that  my  lord  had  gone 
to  Grateley. 

Galloping  westward  they  took  post- 
horses  at  Staines,  and  there  heard  of  a 
coach  that  had  passed  in  the  night. 
A  guinea  to  an  ostler  at  Bagshot 
brought  them  news  of  it  again,  and  as 
they  walked  their  horses  up  the  steep 
hill  to  the  heath:  "We'll  be  with  her  by 
sundown,  Beaujeu,"  says  Mr.  Healy, 
glancing  at  the  grim,  set  face. 

Beaujeu  gave  a  short,  sharp  laugh; 
"By  sundown!"  he  said  scornfully. 

Soon  they  were  up  on  the  level 
track,  bare  and  dark  through  the  heath. 
Then  down  for  miles  they  sped,  and 
on  through  the  bronzed  bracken  of  the 
flats.  In  Basingstoke  Mr.  Healy, 
boasting  himself  a  King's  courier,  was 
most  urgent  to  know  where  the  King's 
army  lay.  "Odso,  master,  ye'll  flnd 
the  whole  at  Andover,"  it  was  told 
him. 

And  Mr.  Healy,  springing  dust-be- 
grimed on  a  fresh  horse,  chuckled, 
"Sure  now  I'll  be  careful  to  do  that." 
Round  the  hllFs  shoulder,  above  the 
silver  line  of  the  river,  they  spurred 
their  reeking  horses  into  Whitchurch, 
and  took  fresh  beasts  at  the  "White 
Hart"  Delicately  now,  sparing  the 
horses  with  all  skill  since  they  must 
bear  them  to  the  end,  they  rode  up  hill 
and  down  under  a  glory  of  dying  leaf, 
lemon  yellow  and  crimson  and  brown. 
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The  sun  was  drawing  to  the  west  when 
they  came  out  on  Andover  Down,  and 
the  two  peered  keenly  through  the 
gathering  haze.  From  afar  came 
flashes  of  scarlet  and  steel.  The  little 
town  was  alive  with  troopers.  Off  to 
the  right,  down  hill  by  a  bridle  track, 
went  Beaujeu.  Under  the  hedges  they 
skirted  round  Andover  town,  and  cau- 
tiously, fifty  yards  apart,  came  out 
again  to  the  high  road  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  beyond. 

Then  the  humor  of  things  overcame 
Mr.  Healy,  and  he  laughed  aloud: 
"Sure  'tis  a  Julius  Csesar  of  a  general 
there,"  says  he.  "Devil  a  picket  and 
devil  an  outpost  at  all!  Oh,  the  kind 
soul!"  But  Beaujeu  hunched  his 
shoulders  and  said  nothing.  For  Rose 
had  been  in  Sherborne's  power  a  night 
and  a  day. 

In  the  last  pale  light  of  a  November 
sun  they  spurred  on  that  infinite 
straight  white  road.  The  lean  horses 
were  going  heavily  after  ups  and 
downs  a  score,  and  M.  de  Beaujeu's 
had  stumbled  more  than  once  before 
high  above  them  on  the  right  the  rose- 
red  walls  of  my  lord  Sherborne's  house 
broke  glimmering  through  sparse 
golden  leaves.  Then  a  sound  came 
down  wind  to  Mr.  Healy 's  quick  ear, 
and  he  turned  peering.  There  was  a 
party  galloping  at  them  across  the 
short  turf  on  the  left,  a  party  that 
gained  on  them  fast,  and  a  "Halte  l£t!" 
was  borne  to  their  ears,  and  swords 
waved  paled  at  them.  Mr.  Healy, 
holding  the  pace,  still  gazed.  "A  quar- 
tette of  the  Blues,"'  says  he  at  last, 
and  turned  and  sat  down  in  his 
saddle. 

"They  ride  three  yards  to  our  two," 
says  Beaujeu,  and  began  to  pluck  at  a 
pistol. 

"Just  that,"  Mr.  Healy  agreed 
calmly.  "  'Tis  purely  Inconvenient. 
W^ll,  we  will  be  getting  over  the 
breast  of  this  hill,  my  dear;  and  when 
we  have  dropped  out  of  their  sight  you 
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will  get  on  my  horse  and  Incline  to 
your  right— and  God  speed  you!" 

**Your  horse?"  says  Beaujeu,  staring. 

*'She  has  less  yearnings  to  progpress 
on  her  nose,"  Mr.  Healy  explained. 

"But  you,  man?"  cried  Beaujeu. 

**SInce  the  two  of  us  cannot  get  to 
the  lady  you  had  best  be  the  one,"  says 
Mr.  Healy,  and  another  shout  of 
**Halt!"  came  clearer. 

"Can  I  leave  you  to  them?"  cried 
Beaujeu,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head 
backward. 

"I  am  a  man,  and  she  is  none,"  says 
Mr.  Healy:  they  were  In  a  dip  of  the 
land,  and  he  reined  up  sharply  and 
sprang  down.  "Come  on  now!"  he 
cried,  as  Beaujeu  stared  at  him,  "Will 
you  leave  her  to  hell?"  Beaujeu 
sprang  down  and  up  again  in  an  in- 
stant, gripped  at  Healy*s  hand,  and 
was  off  at  a  gallop  on  the  better  horse. 
He  thundered  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dip,  and  far  out  of  sight  of  pur- 
suit lifted  his  horse  to  the  palings. 
Then  even  from  Mr.  Healy  he  vanished 
as  he  turned  craftily  and  used  the 
waves  of  the  park  to  bide  blm. 

Mr.  Healy  and  his  white  gillyflower 
were  left  to  meet  four  angry  tro<H>ers 
coming  over  the  crest  of  the  bill  to 
take  him  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

And  so  in  Grateley  Manor,  as  my 
lord  Sherborne  came  hastily  down  the 
wide  stairway  he  saw  a  figure  white 
with  dust  standing  in  the  gloom  of  the 
hall.  "You  come  from  the  King,  sir- 
rah?" cried  my  lord.  "What  is  your 
errand?" 

At  a  bound  the  tall  figure  sprang 
upon  him,  a  fierce  gripe  caught  his 
throat,  a  pistol-barrel  was  pressed  to 
his  head,  and  "This,  my  lord!'  Beaujeu 
said  sharply.  "Take  me  now  to  Mis- 
tress Charlbury  or  I  shoot  you  here!" 
And  as  Sherborne  strove  against  him, 
"Be  still,  my  lord!"  he  hissed,  and  the 
barrel  pressed  closer.  . 

Sherbome*s  hands  fell.  He  grinned 
is  the  dark.      "So  murder  is  one  of 


your  trades?"  he  said  thickly  through 
the  choking  gripe. 

"I  am  not  very  patient,  my  lord," 
says  Beaujeu.  "I  desire  Mistress 
Charlbury  at  once." 

"But  not  she  you,"  Sherborne  gur- 
gled.     "She " 

"One  lie  suffices.  No  more  words." 
The  pistol  always  touching  my  lord 
was  moved  swiftly  to  the  back  of  his 
neck.  "No  sound,  no  flight,  or  you 
die.  Take  me  to  her,"  and  the  gripe 
was  moved  from  throat  to  collar. 
"Walk!"  cried  Beaujeu.  My  lord 
turned  without  a  word,  and  led  on 
down  the  hall  through  the  gloom. 

CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

MT  LOBD  SHBBBOBKB  MAKBS  AM   BMD. 

My  Lord  Sherborne  tripped,  stum- 
bled, and  fell  forward,  dragging  Beau- 
jeu after  him  to  the  ground.  "0*Oor- 
manT'  my  lord  yelled.  "Norris!  But- 
ter!" And  then  Beaujeu's  pistol 
flashed  and  cracked  above  him.  Beau- 
jeu sprang  up  and  tossed  the  empty 
pistol  clattering  down,  and  flung  back 
bis  cloak  and  snatched  out  his  rapier. 
For  oaths  resounded,  and  my  lord*s 
men  came  at  a  run.  But  my  lord 
groaned  from  the  ground. 

Beaujeu  sprang  to  the  stairway,  and 
"Rose!"  he  shouted,  full-voiced.  "Rose! 
Answer  me!  Rose!"  and  breathiag 
short  he  drew  bis  second  pistol  in  his 
left  hand.  Mr.  Rutter's  rapier  was 
darting  at  him  out  of  the  gloom  ere 
he  beard  a  faint  answering  cry  from 
abova  Beaujeu  flred  Into  the  breadth 
of  Mr.  Rutter,  and  hurled  the  pistol  at 
his  face  and  turned  and  darted  up. 
Mr.  Rutter  flung  up  his  arms  and  fell 
thudding  on  his  back. 

"Rose!"  Beaujeu  shouted  again  in  the 
corridor. 

"Here!  Here!"  she  cried,  and  beat 
upon  ifie  panels  ofi  the  locked  door. 

At  a  run  Beaujeu  hurled  himself 
against  it,  and  the  lock  was  rent  rasp- 
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Ing,  and  he  reeled  into  the  room.    Rose     the  doorway.    "I'll  thank  you  for  that!'* 


was  dashed  behind  the  door  against 
the  wall.  He  sprang  to  her,  and,  with 
the  rapier  held  on  guard  across  the 
doorway,  caught  her  in  his  left  arm. 
"Hurt,  child?"  he  gasped. 

"No!  no!"  and  she  clung  to  him  and 
laughed  happily.  "Quite,  quite  safe! 
Ah,  but " 

But  Beaujeu  sprang  away  from  her 
no  whit  too  soon,  and  lunged  at  a  ven- 
turous gentleman  who  was  coming  in. 
The  fellow  sprang  back  against  the 
wainscot  of  the  corridor,  and  even  so 
was  pinked.  He  gurgled  and  reeled 
sideways,  and  his  fellows  were  heard, 
to  •  check  and  slide  along  the  floor. 
And  Beaujeu  laughed  loud  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  "Another,  gentlemen,  an- 
other!" he  cried.  For  as  he  stood 
shielded  in  the  doorway  none  could 
assail  him,  save  from  his  front  and 
his  long  arm,  as  he  knew,  and  they  by 
proof,  reached  easily  to  the  farther 
wall.  My  lord  Sherborne's  army  ap- 
peared to  mlslike  the  position.  They 
remained  out  of  sight  muttering.  An 
unsteady  step  approached.  My  lord 
Sherborne's  voice  rose  in  hoarse  rage. 
"Pox  on't!  Why  do  you  wait?  Do  you 
fear  one  man?  Oh,  curse  you  for  cow- 
ards!   Give  me  a  sword!" 

"Easy,   now,   easy,   my   lord "   it 

was  Mr.  O'GkHrman.    "Sure,  you  have 

had  enough  of  him  already ^"  and 

he  lowered  his  voice  muttering  swiftly. 
Others  Joined  in,  and  for  a  long  while 
Beaujeu  stood  idle  on  guard  in  the 
dark,  straining  his  ears  vainly.  At 
last: 

"As  you  will,  as  you  will,"  be  heard 
my  lord  growl.    "Only  make  an  end." 

Hurried  footsteps  sounded  in  the  cor- 
ridor, and  Rose  stole  up  to  Beaujeu 
and  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  his  arm. 
"Back,  child,  back  to  the  window!" 
he  whispered.     "Watch  there!" 

But  the  footsteps  came  again  after  a 
while,  and  now  a  dim  light  shone  past 


cried  Beaujeu  with  a  laugh,  and  there 
were  long  mutterings  yet  again. 

The  light  grew  brighter  a  little. 
Holding  wooden  chairs  before  them 
like  bucklers,  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr. 
O'Gorman  edged  along  the  wainscot 
Then  with  a  yell  they  ran  together 
upon  Beaujeu's  point.  But  Beaujeu 
sprang  aside  and  shortened  his  sword 
and  stabbed  Mr.  Norris  swiftly  under 
the  arm,  who  went  crashing  down 
with  his  chair  as  two  more  swordsmen 
broke  in  on  Beaujeu,  and  my  lord  came 
shuffling  with  two  lanthoms  to  light 
the  fray.  The  two  lunged  fiercely  in 
the  fiickering  yellow  light  and  Beau- 
jeu must  needs  break  ground  again  and 
flap  his  cloak  In  their  faces.  While 
they  fought  stamping  about  the  fallen 
chair  and  the  dead,  Mr.  O'Grorman  had 
cast  his  own  chair  away  and  drew  near 
slyly,  cocking  a  pistol.  Rose  ran  upon 
him  with  a  cry  and  caught  his  arm. 
Swearing,  he  turned  upon  her,  and  at 
that  my  lord  flung  away  his  lanthoms 
and  sprang  to  them.  All  was  dark 
suddenly,  but  the  pistol  flashed  red  and 
roared  and  a  body  fell  with  a  thud. 

"Holy  Virgin,  'tis  himself!"  gasped 
Mr.  O'Gorman. 

"Odso,  have  ye  shot  my  lord?"  cried 
Beaujeu's  foes,  and  their  blades  met 
his  no  longer,  and  he  heard  them  Jump 
back.  But  Mr.  O'Gorman  yelled  an 
oath  and  ran  empty  handed  on  Beau- 
jeu, who  heard  him,  and  moving  to  one 
side  drove  out  his  flst  through  the  dark. 
Mr.  O'Gorman  crashed  down  against 
the  door  and  lay  clucking.  Beaujeu 
kicked  him  out  to  the  corridor,  and, 
breathing  hard,  stood  again  on  guard. 

•Art  hurt.  Rose?"  he  panted. 

'No,  no,  indeed,  but  my  lord "  the 

girl  gasped. 

"Give  him  water,"  said  M.  de  Beau- 
jeu.   He  heard  Rose  nuirmur  softly: 

"My  lord,  my  lord "  and  then  give 

a  cry  and  sob. 


(« 


««i 
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CULTURE  AMONG  THE  POOR. 


Except  in  Its  literal  sense,  culture  is 
a  word  unknown  among  the  poor. 
Cultivated  and  uncultivated— especially 
the  latter— are  favorite  adjectives,  but 
are  used  with  a  peculiar  implication. 
"An  oncultivated  person"  is  not  neces- 
sarily Ignorant  or  rough  in  manner,  bBt 
is  untrustworthy  and  of  low  moral  tone, 
while  **a  great  big  oncultivated  person" 
is  almost  past  praying  for.  Culture, 
as  a  reality,  exists  far  more  generally 
than  novelists  and  newspaper  writers 
would  have  us  believe,  although  evi- 
dence of  it  may  not  be  apparent  at  the 
first  glance. 

If  we  enquired  closely  into  the  com- 
plaints of  modern  deterioration  of 
manners  in  the  lower  classes,  we 
should  find  that  the  real  sting  does  not 
lie  in  actual  rudeness,  but  in  the  shock 
of  receiving  courtesy  when  respect  was 
demanded.  The  complainants  feel,  in 
their  modest  degree,  very  much  like 
Henry  UX,  of  Hochneunschlosser- 
Fichtenwald,  when  the  American  stu- 
dent, on  being  presented,  said  genially, 
"Pleased  to  make  your  acquaUitance!" 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  book  in  which 
a  young  and  beautiful  but  "earnest" 
lady  propounds  the  theory  that  humor 
can  only  exist  with  partial  ignorance; 
nothing  is  amusing  if  we  probe  deeply 
enough;  to  understand  is  to  weep.  I 
was  reminded  of  her  views  by  a  re- 
cent picture  in  "Punch,"  headed  "A 
Good  Start"  A  servant,  just  arrived, 
is  saying  to  her  scandalized  mistress, 
"May  I  harsk  if  my  young  man  has 
called  yet?"  It  is  difficult  to  grasp 
how  any  middle-class  mistress  could 
see  anything  startling  in  the  question; 
how  could  she  fail  to  know  that  it  sim- 
ply meant,  "Has  my  box  come?"  Ser- 
vants, however  extravagant  in  other 
ways,  have  a  rooted  objection  to  spend- 
ing a  farthing  on  cab  fares  or  porters, 
and   one   of    the    most    generally    ac- 


knowledged uses  of  a  "young  man"  is 
to  carry  his  fiances  luggage  from  one 
situation  to  another.  If  the  box  is 
too  heavy  for  him  he  brings  a  friend* 
who  is  also  in  training  for  matrimony, 
or  failing  that,  an  unwilling  younger 
brother,  but  no  paid  help  must  be  en- 
gaged. 

Would  any  of  the  forty  thousand 
Smiths  of  Surblton  have  done  as  much 
as  this  to  repair  an  imagined  discour- 
tesy? Happening  to  be  in  the  near 
neighborhood  of  a  woman  who  bad 
shown  me  many  small  attentions,  I 
called  to  see  her.  She  was  a  little 
slow  in  answering  the  door,  and  when 
she  came,  said  she  was  just  getting  her 
husband's  tea.  Knowing  that  tea 
really  means  dinner,  and  that  the  com- 
fortless meal  a  workman  calls  his 
dinner  is  mercifully  only  his  lunch,  I 
declined  to  go  in,  and  would  not  allow 
her  to  stay  talking  to  me.  A  few 
evenings  later  she  came  to  see  me,  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  accompanied 
by  her  husband  in  his  Sunday  best  I 
was  rather  puzzled  by  the  visit  as  they 
seemed  to  have  nothing  special  to  say, 
and  it  must  have  been  quite  two  years 
later  that  I  received  the  explanation. 
"When  you  said  as  you  wouldn't  keep 
me,  I  felt  a^  if  I  could  have  cut  my 
tongue  out!  I'd  only  spoke  of  his  tea 
to  account  for  being  so  slow  coming 
to  the  door.  My  husband  was  as  put 
out  as  could  be.  *Why  did  you  go  f<^ 
to  say  that  about  my  tea?'  he  says;. 
*What  did  my  tea  matter  whether  I 
had  It  or  nor  'Well,'  I  says,  *lf  it's  my 
last  word,  I  never  said  it  to  hinder 
her  coming  in.'  And  after  that  noth- 
ing would  do  but  we  must  both  take 
the  tram  and  go  and  see  you,  to  show 
that  no  harm  was  meant  by  neither  of 
us."  These  people,  I  must  add,  were 
In  an  entirely  independent  position, 
and  my  only  business  connection  with 
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them  was  in  having  helped  to  nurse 
the  mother-in-law,  and  being  over- 
pressed  with  work  at  the  time,  I  had 
done  remarkably  little  for  her. 

One  sign  of  culture  common  among 
the  poor  at  the  present  day,  and  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  upper  classes.  Is 
love  of  the  natural  freshness,  simplic- 
ity and  innocent  credulity  of  early 
childhood,  coupled  with  intense  dislike 
and  distrust  of  precocity  in  any  form. 
A  little  girl,  some  weeks  short  of  four 
years  old,  the  youngest  child  of  a 
steady-going  agricultural  laborer,  ut- 
terly shocked  her  elders  by  announc- 
ing, '*I  dobn'  believe  Santy  Claws  puts 
the  things  in  our  stockins,— it*s  Just  old 
mother  r*  They  were  ashamed  to 
think  they  had  nourished  up  such  an 
nprit  fortf  and  greatly  relieved  a  year 
later  when,  rationalistic  interpreta- 
tions being  temporarily  obscured  by  the 
miraculous  arrival  of  a  baby  sister,  she 
was  overheard  telling  her  school-fel- 
lows, "Father's  brought  home  some 
holly  bouses  to  swe^  the  chlmley  so's 
6anty  Claws  wobn'  dirty  hees  white 
whiskehs  when  he  comes  down,*'  and 
Immensely  pleased  when,  the  baby 
having  reached  the  age  of  eight  weeks, 
she  said,  pityingly,  "Pore  baby,  it  do 
seem  a  shame  she's  never  had  no  blrf- 
day  yet!" 

Even  those  of  the  poor  who  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  reading  good  lit- 
erature never  seem  to  have  the  dim- 
mest perception  of  distinctive  style. 
Macaulay  mis^t  equally  well  have 
written  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  as  an  es- 
say upon  it,  and  I  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  persuading  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  my  patients  that  "Adam 
Bede,"  "Jane  Eyre"  and  "East  Lynne" 
were  not  written  by  the  same  person. 
Another  patient  always  kept  a  copy  of 
the  "Inferno"  close  at  hand,  and  I  be- 
lieve derived  great  satisfaction  from 
reading  it,  but  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  she  would  have  readily  accepted 
the  poems  of  Adelaide  Proctor,  or  Mrs. 


Hemans,  as  being  the  work  of  Dante. 
That  the  same  person  should  publish 
both  prose  and  poetry  would,  however, 
be  inconceivable. 

This  complete  insensibility  to  style  is 
not  without  practical  effect  in  daily 
life;  it  adds  to  the  ease  with  which 
mischief  is  made,  not  only  between 
employers  and  employed,  but  between 
one  neighbor  and  another:  stories  bear- 
ing complete  internal  evidence  of  entire 
falsity  find  instant  credence.  No  one 
thinks  of  saying,  **Why,  that* s  a  word 
I  never  heard  old  Mrs.  Brown  use  in 
her  life,  and  I've  known  her  thirty 
years,"  and  one  but  rarely  hears  the 
objection,  "Well,  he  may  ha'  said  it, 
but  it  don't  sound  to  n^  like  his  us'al 
way  o'  talkin'."  In  the  upper  classes 
a  rudimentary  perception  of  style  can 
be  detected  at  a  very  early  age.  Un- 
truthful servants  are  often  taken  aback 
by  the  unhesitating  way  in  which  a 
child  of  four  or  five  will  reject  spuri- 
ous utterances  attributed  to  parents  or 
older  brothers  and  sisters,  while  swal- 
lowing with  complete  credulity  the 
most  Improbable  statements  about  per- 
sons of  whom  she  knows  very  little. 

This  unconsciousness  of  the  existence 
of  style  throws  an  air  of  improbabil- 
ity over  tales  of  which  the  relaters  are 
quite  unaware.  Asked  to  account  for 
a  furious  flght  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  lower  deck,  a  bluejacket  told 
his  captain:  "Well,  sir,  all  I  says  to 
'Im  was,  'Thomas,  will  you  kindly  get 
out  o'  my  hammick?' "  and  after  com- 
pleting the  narrative  on  these  lines  he 
was  genuinely  astonished  at  the  unbe- 
lief with  which  it  was  received. 

The  poor  are  as  a  rule  strangely  in- 
capable of  the  art  of  letter-writing.  A 
mother  will  correspond  for  years  with 
a  son  in  America,  or  a  married  daus^- 
ter  "In  the  north,"  and  neither  will  suc- 
ceed in  giving  the  other  more  than  the 
haziest  and  most  incorrect  ideas  of 
situation  and  surroundings.  The  me- 
chanical   difficulties    of    writing    and 
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spelling  have  DothlDg  to  do  with  tbe 
matter;  many  of  tbe  baldest  and  emp- 
tiest epistles  look  like  tbe  original  of 
a  litbograpbed  circular  and  are  fault- 
less in  spelling,  while  by  far  tbe  best 
letter  I  ever  saw  written  by  any  poor 
person  is  the  following,  sent  by  the 
wife  of  a  peasant  farmer  to  a  lady 
whose  pet  dog  she  had  received  as  a 
boarder:— 

Dear  Madam  Whith  one  thing  and  a 
nother  1  do  not  seem  to  get  much  time 
for  writing  my  husbant  told  me  to 
write  all  last  Week  the  days  do  seem 
to  come  and  go  so  quicke  i  am  glad  it 
is  a  friend  i  am  writing  to  and  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  mind  me  haveing  keep 
you  waiting  so  long  for  a  letter  and 
Dear  old  trap  as  been  all  right  had 
annything  been  the  mather  i  should  of 
write  at  once  Dear  old  trap  is  quite 
at  home  he  do  not  mind  I  dont  know 
how  meny  times  a  day  he  do  want  to 
wash  the  baby  and  the  gambles  he  do 
keep  them  in  thear  place  my  husbant 
he  shant  come  in  the  house  we  have  to 
hold  him  when  he  do  come  from  Work 
but  as  soon  as  he  do  see  who  he  is  he 
do  not  know  how  to  make  enough  of 
him  he  would  not  want  anny  Water  to 
wash  in  if  he  would  let  trap  do  it  for 
him  he  has  taken  so  much  to  evelyn 
that  he  will  follow  her  anny  were  she 
do  go  out  to  he  do  play  with  her  the 
main  of  his  time  you  should  see  him 
sit  down  between  the  two  When  they 
do  have  some  thing  to  eat  of  course 
he  do  come  in  for  a  big  bit  some  times 
he  do  not  get  any  alien  moshley  as  a 
bit  for  him  he  do  take  it  so  gentle  from 
the  baby  that  he  do  laugh  Dear  madam 
i  -must  not  for  gat  to  tell  you  abaut 
bakeing  day  last  Week  of  course  it 
was  some  thing  new  for  trap  to  see 
he  is  so  much  like  a  Christian  Well  he 
did  look  at  me  and  like  talk  to  me  as 
much  as  to  say  What  are  you  doin 
then  he  would  stand  up  on  two  legs 
and  Walk  a  round  the  table  as  much 
as  to  say  i  never  see  any  thing  like 
that  before  he  do  make  us  all  laugh 
at  him  he  is  very  good  i  am  sure  he  is 
such  a  good  dog  i  think  in  your  trouble 
must  make  you  laugh  hoping  i  have  not 
put  in  to  much  but  i  Was  bound  to 


tell  you  abaut  trap  so  i  think  to  close 
for  the  present  hopeing  you  are  still  on 
the  mend  not  forgating  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  kinds  1  do  remain 

trap  is  haveing  fine  sport  i  have 

got  the  same  biscuits  as  you  had  i  sent 
to  C—  for  them. 

If  by  chance  the  sons  enter  into  de- 
tail it  is  not  always  understood.  A  few 
years  ago  a  somewhat  turbulent  pri- 
vate wrote  to  his  mother:  "I  am  sorry 
you  had  no  letter  last  week,  but  I  am  a 
defaulter  and  tt  gives  me  a  heap  of 
extra  work."  The  good  woman  most 
excusably  took  the  unknown  for  the 
magnificent,  and  in  reply  begged  him 
not  to  be  too  hard  on  the  others,  but 
to  remember  he  had  been  a  private 
himself.  I  regret  to  say  that  he 
roared  with  laughter  and  read  the  let- 
ter aloud  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
shared  his  room. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  a  sign  of  im- 
permeable middle-age  to  mention  tbe 
words  "inherited  capacity"  but  how 
can  one  help  contrasting  the  empti- 
ness of  the  letters,  whettier  of  busineee 
o^r  affection,  commonly  written  by  the 
poor,  with  the  fact  that  at  three  or 
four  years  of  age  a  professional  man's 
child  will  ask  for  a  pencil  and  paper, 
scrawl  industriously  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  volunteer  to  read  a  *ietter,** 
which  generally  proves  to  be  a  tolera- 
bly clear  record  of  all  the  facts  that 
have  specially  interested  him  durUig 
the  previous  forty-eight  hours?  And  at 
the  a  get  of  seven  or  eight,  even  when 
much  hampered  by  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion, he  will  produce,  without  any  as- 
sistance, a  far  better  composition  than 
the  most  Intelligent  servant  In  the 
house. 

But  even  the  smallest  power  of  let- 
ter-writing is  a  wonderful  protection 
from  injustice.  A  large  employer  of 
labor  once  showed  jne  as  a  curiosity  a 
pencilled  note  he  had  received  from  a 
man  summarily  dismissed  by  an  over- 
seer for  some  alleged  breach  of  rules. 
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Nearly  every  word  was  misspelt,  and 
the  words  themselves  were  uncouth, 
for  the  final  sentence  was,  "Be  I  to 
shape  on  the  screen?"  As  the  master 
restored  the  document  to  his  pocket- 
book,  he  said,  casually,  **It  would  have 
taken  him  an  hour  to  tell  me  as  much 
as  this,  and  then  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it. 
He  stammers  horribly." 

A  small  telegraph-boy,  much  perse- 
cuted by  his  seniors,  one  day  flew  into 
a  violent  rage,  and  fury  temporarily 
supplying  the  lack  of  muscle  he  re- 
duced them  to  such  a  condition  that 
they  made  a  formal  complaint  against 
him  of  aggravated  and  unprovoked  as- 
sault Three  days  later  the  fiery 
morsel  received  a  formidable  blue-lined 
ofiicial  paper  requesting  him  to  "State 
his  reasons  in  writing  for  having 
forced  soap  and  blacking  into  the  eyes 
of  Messenger  G."  Nothing  daunted  he 
asked  the  most  favorably-disposed  of 
the  lady  clerks  for  a  new  pen,  and  sent 
in  such  a  pertinent  reply  that  he  was 
fully  exonerated,  and  his  enemies  were 
rather  superfluously  warned  "not  to  let 
it  occur  again.'' 

A  knowledge  of  elementary  science 
is  spreading  rapidly.  One  woman  se- 
riously complained  to  me  because  a 
nurse  had  not  "filled  the  glass  right 
Dp*'  when  disinfecting  a  thermometer; 
and  a  man  patient  was  most  insistent 
in  his  desire  to  know  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  his  room.  He  would  not  be 
contented  with  a  rough  calculation:  It 
had  to  be  worked  out  to  what  sailors 
call  an  "affygraffy,"  a  word  that  I  can- 
not find  even  In  a  German  dictionary, 
but  which  I  imagine  corresponds  to 
the  tenth  place  of  decimals.  Luckily 
he  had  never  heard  that  it  is  necessary 
to  subtract  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
furniture  from  the  amount,  or  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  advertise  for  a 
nurse  with  a  knowledge  of  conic  sec- 
tions. In  a  north  country  town  I  was 
once  stopped  in  the  street  by  a  chim- 


ney-sweep, who  told  me  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  clean  a  chimney  in  a 
house  where  there  had  been  a  case  of 
fever,  and  enquired  if  it  would  be 
safe  for  him  to  do  so.  "I  suppose  the 
place  has  been  disinfected?"  "Ay,  but 
Ah  doot  they've  disinfected  the  chim- 
ley."  He  presently  told  me  that  he 
had  not  washed  for  forty  years,  and 
having  survived  that  I  thought  he  must 
be  strong  enough  to  risk  battle  with 
any  enfeebled  germs  hiding  behind 
soot  flakes. 

Standards  of  propriety  and  even  mo- 
rality vary  strangely  but  are  never 
entirely  absent.  "He's  droonk,  yon 
mon,"  said  an  experienced  child  of  nine 
or  ten  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  en- 
tirely free  from  any  tinge  of  surprise 
or  blame;  but,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, she  added.  In  tones  of  stem  con- 
demnation, "and  It's  not  Saturday, 
nayther!" 

"Danny's  a  bit  Improved  from  what 
he  was  J  he  used  to  be  a  naurfll  t)oy," 
said  an  elder  sister.  I  dared  not  ask 
from  what  a  life  of  sin  satin-cheeked 
Danny  had  been  rescued,  but  she  gave 
me  an  adequate  measure  of  his  depths 
of  infamy  by  adding,  "When  he  come 
Indoors  now  he  do  remember  to  take 
his  hat  off!" 

**Then  you  married  rather  late  In 
life?"  said  a  friend  of  mine  to  a  re- 
tired butler.  In  whose  house  she  was 
lodging.  **Yes,  ma'am,  but,"  In  a 
husky  and  triumphant  whisper,  "I'd 
had  offers!'* 

Repeated  visits  to  the  same  house 
are  necessary  before  a  fair  Idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  Inmates  can  be  ar- 
rived at^  Without  any  Intentional  de- 
c^tlon  things  may  at  the  flrst  or  sec- 
ond call  look  better  or  worse  than 
they  commonly  are.  You  may  chance 
to  flnd  the  children  making  a  scanty 
dinner  off  bread  dyed  deep  with  housed 
hold  Jam;  you  may  flnd  one  or  more 
of  them  with  tear-stained  faces  and 
hear  them  loudly  objurgated   for  the 
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most  trivial  offences;  the  floor  may  be 
dirty  and  all  the  crockery  unwashed; 
and  yet  you  may  be  quite  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  any  of  these  things  are 
characteristic  of  the  house  in  its  nor- 
mal state.  A  home  may  seem  the  acme 
of  discomfort  when  you  visit  it  at 
eleven  or  twelve  in  the  morning,  but 
you  would  hardly  recognize  it  in  the 
evening— floor  clean  and  dry,  fire  burn- 
ing brightly,  lamp  lighted,  children 
munching  cake  and  drinking  heavily- 
sweetened  tea,  or  perhaps  sharing  the 
father's  hot  meat  and  potatoes. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  peaceful 
moments,  what  breathing-spaces  one 
may  enter  on  even  In  the  stormiest  and 
most  wretched  of  households!  I  re- 
member visiting  one  cottage  where, 
misled  chiefly  by  seeing  something  of 
the  orderly  routine  of  middle-class  fam- 
ilies, I  thought  myself  among  unusu- 
ally respectable  people.  Two  days 
later  I  discovered  that  their  moral 
standard  was  infinitely  below  that  of 
their  rough,  unpolished  neighl)or8,  who, 
unacquainted  with  any  of  the  gentler 
means  of  moral  suasion,  assembled  in 
a  crowd  round  the  house  to  hoot  and 
throw  stones;  and  when  the  police  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  it  was  not  to  dis- 
perse the  mob  but  to  arrest  the 
inmates. 

One  curious  trait  of  character  is  tiiat 
the  sting  of  an  accusation  does  not 
lie  in  its  truth.  The  poor  are  Just  as 
much  wounded  by  being  accused  of 
what  is  so  demonstrably  false  that  the 
accusation  is  obviously  a  mere  rhetori- 
cal ornament  as  they  are  by  charges 
that  are  disputable,  or  even  true.  I 
have  seen  a  woman  reduced  to  fioods 
of  tears  because  a  neighbor  had  said, 
**The  vicar  and  the  schoolmaster,  and 
every  one  in  the  village  knows  as  yours 
is  the  dirtiest  and  starvedest  and 
worst-l)eyaved  children  in  the  whole 
place,  and  how  you*re  just  a  mass  of 
paupers  living  on  the  rates."  In  vain 
I  assured  her  that  "every  one"  could 


see  for  themselves  that  her  seven  chil- 
dren were  well  washed,  well  clothed 
and  as  fat  as  butter,  and  received  an 
average  of  three  good-conduct  prises 
per  head  every  year  of  their  lives,  and 
that  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  prove 
that  she  had  ever  had  a  penny  from 
the  union.  She  wept  inconsolably, 
and  does  to  this  day  if  anything  brings 
the  Insult  to  her  mind.  Another  wo- 
man was  even  more  afflicted  l>ecause  a 
man,  well  known  to  be  qualifying  for 
his  third  visit  to  the  county  asylum, 
liad  called  her  husband  *'a  casual  la- 
borer picked  up  on  the  racecourse,'* 
whereas  he  **had  a  trade"  and  had 
only  changed  employers  twice  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  worklTig  life. 

Fluent  conversational  powers  are 
highly  prized,  but  sometimes  rouse 
Jealousy  and  suspicion.  A  country  girl, 
who  had  recently  Joined  a  Mutual  Im- 
provement Glass  at  a  London  suburban 
chapel,  one  day  '^walked  out"  with  the 
class  leader,  and  on  returning  told  me, 
Uidignantly,  that  he  had  talked  '*about 
the  WaU  of  China."  Finding  that  she 
knew  the  word  solely  in  connection 
with  cups  and  saucers,  and  believed 
the  wall  to  be  of  the  same  material,  I 
thought  that  the  young  man  also  must 
have  suffered,  and  hunted  up  a  tattered 
copy  of  "Every  Boy's  Treasury  of 
Knowledge,"  advising  her  to  read  it. 
A  few  weeks  later  she  informed  me 
that  she  had  broken  off  her  engage- 
ment with  her  country  lover  on  the 
grounds  that  she  "couldn't  marry  a 
man  what  wasn't  converted  and  liadn't 
no  conversation." 

Contrary  to  the  professed  experience 
of  most  writers,  I  find  men  more  reti- 
cent on  the  subject  of  the  suffering  or 
adventures  encountered  in  war  time 
than  on  any  other.  The  longest  tale 
of  the  kind  ever  related  to  me  was: 
"How'd  we  take  the  forts?  Well,  we 
fired  at  them,  and  they  fired  at  us,  and 
it  didn't  seem  to  make  much  diff*rence, 
so  we  got  tired  of  it,  and  we  run  in 
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one  side  and  tUey  run  out  the  other.  I 
r'member  a  fellow  next  to  me  picked 
up  a  child's  toy  gun,  and  he  said, 
'Can't  return  this  as  more*n  a  slx- 
pounder,  I  s*pose?' "  But  to  hear  that 
old  gentleman  relate  how  he  had  once 
run  a  bristle  into  a  hollow  tooth— life 
was  not  long  enough  even  in  those  lei- 
surable  days. 

Fine  phrases  are  much  delighted  in. 
"So  the  ad'mal  he  put  me  on  his  pri- 
vate stawff*'  was  the  climax  of  a  very 
long-winded  tale  related  to  me  by  a 
police-constable  ex-seaman  gunner.  I 
enquired  with  all  due  delicacy  into  the 
precise  implication  of  the  words,  and 
found  that  the  admiral,  having  acci- 
dentally discovered  that  the  man  had 
been  fraudulently  enlisted  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  with  the  connivance  of  an 
over-zealous  lieutenant,  and  was  de- 
tained illegally  and  strongly  against  bis 
wish,  had  pot  him  into  the  galley  to 
help  the  cook  until  the  case  could  be 
enquired  Into  and  his  discharge 
granted. 

Very  small  differences  in  the  use  of 
words  are  often  puzzling.  On  examin- 
ing into  the  Joys  of  an  "alleged  school- 
treat,"  I  was  told  by  a  country  boy  of 
thirteen,  "There  was  a  false  woman 
with  pipes,"  and  it  was  only  wltii  an 
effort  that  I  recognized  my  old  friend 
Aunt  Sally.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  war  a  village  baker  pro- 
tested, **Two  thousand  years  and  them 
Philippines  ain't  altered,  not  a  mite. 
Tou  mind  what  St  Paul  said  of  'em?*' 

Greatly  exaggerated  views  are  held 
as  to  the  Ignorance  of  cooking  com- 
monly found  among  the  working- 
classes.  A  country  doctor  once  at- 
tended the  first  of  a  Ck>unty  Council 
series  of  lectures  on  cottage  cooking. 
He  had  hoped  much  from  this  new  ven- 
ture, and,  listening  with  deepening  dis- 
gust as  the  lecturer  lightly  dropped 
references  to  gas-rings^  methods  of  reg- 
ulating heat  of  ovens,  etc.,  at  the  close 
he  asked  her  if  she  would  go  with  him 


and  see  half-a-dozen  typical  cottage 
grates.  She  followed  him  silently  In 
and  out  of  the  houses,  and  in  response 
to  his  question,  "Well,  what  could  you 
cook  therer  replied  frankly,  "Nothing! 
nothing  at  all.  In  the  course  of  time 
I  might  boil  a  kettle."  "And  yet  all 
these  ignorant  women  cook  something 
that  enables  their  husbands  to  work 
and  their  children  to  grow.  What  Is 
wanted  Is  that  you  should  teach  them 
how  to  do  this  Just  a  little  bit  better. 
Their  great-grandchildren  will  be  dead 
of  old  age  before  country  laborers 
have  twenty  guinea  stoves.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  I  have  seen  them  obliged  to 
take  off  the  kettle  before  they  can  boil 
the  potatoes,  and  supplied  with  an 
oven  that  will  not  hold  the  smallest 
plate  in  the  house— and  all  that  time 
people  have  marvelled  that  they  don't 
do  more  cooking!" 

Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that,  whatever  we  may  think  of  It, 
the  cooking  of  "my  missus"  generally 
satisfies  "my  master"— at  any  rate,  af- 
ter he  has  had  her  under  training  for  a 
little  time.  I  was  told  recently  of  a 
factory  girl  who,  the  day  after  the 
wedding,  provided  her  husband  with 
chops  burnt  absolutely  black.  "Well, 
I  Juss  put  'em  in  the  pan  and  they 
come  so.  What  had  I  ought  to  ha' 
done?"  "You'd  ou^t  to  ha'  put  oil  In 
the  pan,"  replied  the  husband,  boldly. 
As  soon  as  she  had  hurried  back  with 
two  fresh  chops  she  soused  them  well 
in  paraffin  and  recommenced  her  la- 
bors. Aft^  a  little  "language"  the 
husband  retreated  to  the  public-house. 

But  that  kind  of  thing  Is  far  rarer 
than  we  choose  to  believe,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  grasp  what  a  gen- 
uine difference  of  taste  there  Is  be- 
tween one  class  and  another.  Even 
the  daintiest  puddings  supplied  by  the 
charitable  rich  are  not  found  palatable 
without  alteration,  and  sugar  or  Jam 
must  always  be  added.  "In  my  dear 
home  we  never  had  a  pudding  without 
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currants/'  said  an  aneemic  girl,  looking 
at  an  excellent  batter  pudding  with 
contempt.  Tbe  givers  are  often  so 
much  offended  that  I  have  to  remon- 
strate and  ask,  "How  would  you  like 
it  if  you  were  expected  to  eat  a  few 
Chinese  delicacies,  slugs,  for  example, 
or  eggs  black  with  age?" 

Not  only  is  there  a  genuine  difference 
in  taste,  but  monotony,  so  far  from  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  hardship,  is  preferred 
and  insisted  on,  especially  by  men. 
When  I  have  suggested  this  or  that 
cheap  and  palatable  dish  to  a  prudent 
housewife,  she  has  often  shaken  her 
head  regretfully,  "Yes,  I  know,  m'm. 
We  often  had  it  in  the  kitchen  where 
I  was  In  service,  and  I'm  partial  to  it 
myself,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  what  the 
children  'ud  take  to  it,  but  my  hus- 
band, he'll  eat  nothing  but  boiled  ba- 
con, or  a  chop,  or  a  bit  of  fat  beef 
baked  over  pertaters,  and  if  it  won't 
run  to  that,  'gimme  a  bit  o'  brenn'- 
cheese  *n  I'll  know  weer  I  am,*  he'll 


say. 
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The  working  man's  wife  is  constantly 
reproached  (in  papers  she  never  reads) 
for  making  "heavy"  pastry  and  pud- 
dings. Except  from  a  dyspeptic  hus- 
band here  and  there  she  would  receive 
small  thanks  fot  making  them  light. 
"Well,  what's  i/our  idea  of  well-made 
duff?"  asked  an  officer  of  a  grumbling 
sea-lawyer.  "Why,  sir,  if  the  cook 
was  worth  his  salt  you  might  thrown 
a  plum  duff  over  the  mast  head  and  it 
wouldn't  never  break!" 

The  cost  of  coals,  in  addition,  is  too 
often  forgotten  by  those  who  think  that 
(instead  of  its  bringing  us  one  stage 
nearer  to  periodical  famines)  every  so- 
cial evil  would  be  cured  If  only  the 
poor  would  eat  food  of  a  lower  quality. 
"Why  go  hungry  on  a  piece  of  dry 
bread  when  five  children  could  be 
well-fed  on  a  penny-farthing's  worth  of 
lentils?"  ask  ardent  vegetarians,  for- 
getting that  the  bread  is  ready  to  be 
eaten,  while  the  lentils  cooked  at  an 


extravagant  open  stove  would  need  an 
expenditure  of  from  seven  to  fourteen 
pounds  of  coal  before  they  were  suffi- 
ciently softened  to  give  the  human 
stomach  a  fair  chance  of  being  paid  for 
its  labor. 

I  have  never  heard  any  Council 
School  French  ("Mrs.  Jones  has 
adopted  the  out-of-door  cur6,"  came 
from  the  former  pupil  of  a  select  school 
for  young  ladles),  but  I  came  across 
an  amusing  specimen  of  the  language 
one  day  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Two 
young  cockney  clerks  had  come  to  a 
pause  before  a  picture  representing  an 
elderly  man  and  a  middle-aged  woman 
enjoying  a  quiet  gossip,  and  referring 
to  the  catalogue  found  that  it  was 
named  Entre  nous.  "You're  a  French 
scholar,  Havant,  what  does  it  mean?" 
"Lemme  see;  entre,  enter,  nous,  we, 
Enter  we— enter  we— lemme "  "En- 
ter we  into  conversation?"  "Um— well 
—yes— that's  what  it  means"  with  a 
deep  breath,  implying  that  strict  schol- 
arship hindered  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  enviably  brilliant  feats 
of  constructive  imagination. 

German  is,  of  course,  even  less 
known,  and  I  was  certainly  baffled  for 
a  moment  one  day  when  a  small  farm- 
er's wife  read  from  her  newspaper  in 
tones  of  admiring  complacency,  "The 
Crown  Prince's  Jar  filled  the  edifice.'* 
No  one  would  be  astonished  now  if  bis 
"Jar"  shook  two  continents! 

I  often  wonder  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression,  in  such  common  use  among 
my  patients,  "seein'  life."  A  young 
maidservant  who  had  been  given  a 
day's  holiday  to  visit  a  peculiarly 
sleepy  cathedral  city  said  on  her  re- 
turn, "While  I  was  gettin'  out  o'  the 
way  o'  the  tram,  a  cab  nearly  rodd 
over  me.  Ah,  you  do  see  life  there!" 
and  she  never  again  settled  down  In 
the  village  where  she  had  previously 
seemed  perfectly  happy.  "Well,  m'm, 
I  should  call  the  Parish  Tea  dull,  but 
then  I've  always  bin  used  to  a  deal  o* 
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life/'  said  the  fifteen  years'  inmate  of 
an  almshouse. 

Letter  writers  in  the  dally  papers 
this  winter  have  suggested  endowing 
the  poor  with  old  tea  leaves,  stale 
bread  and  pieces  from  the  children's 
plates.  Why  omit  sour  milk  from  the 
cat's  saucer?  I  should  think  little  of 
the  poor  if  I  did  not  firmly  believe  that 
they  would  starve  rather  than  eat  the 
scrapings  of  nursery  plates;  and  what 
children  must  be  brought  up  in  the 
houses  of  people  capable  of  writing 
such  maddening  insults  and  calling 
them  charity!  In  a  suburban  kitchen 
I  once  accidentally  witnessed  a  scene 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  decent 
poor.  A  charwoman  and  a  general 
servant  were  sitting  down  to  their  din- 
ner, a  roast  joint  which  the  latter  had 
Just  carried  out  from  the  dining  room. 
The  charwoman  was  about  to  help 
herself,  using  the  carving  knife  that 
was  still  on  the  dish.  ''Don't  use  that, 
it's  dirty!"  cried  the  servant,  and  pro- 
duced another.  A  friend  told  me  that 
she  had  once  observed  her  maid  know- 
ingly and  quite  unnecessarily  drink 
from  a  cup  that  her  mistress  had  used. 
She  said,  "I  cannot  tell  you  how 
ashamed  I  felt  of  being  served  by  a 
woman  who  had  so  far  lost  all  sense 
of  personal  dignity.  I  could  never 
like  her  afterwards,  I  was  thankful 
when  she  left"  An  exaggerated  sen- 
sitiveness, perhaps,  but  at  least  a  wo- 
man like  that  would  not  offer  me  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  a  feeding  bottle  no 
longer  needed  by  the  half-dozen  puppy 
dogs  for  which  it  had  been  bought— 
one  of  my  very  last  experiences  as  a 
Queen's  nurse. 

The  attitude  of  many  parents  to- 
wards compulsory  education  is  pardon- 
ably critical.  "School's  well  enough  If 
they'd  teach  'em  the  right  things,  but 
they  don't,"  said  the  father  of  a  long 
family.  "What  d'you  s'pose  I  heerd 
the  master  tellln'  of  'em  the  last  time 
I  was  passing— the  winders  was  open 


and  you  know  what  size  voice  he  has— 
*Ah!*  he  was  a-sayin'— iifc,  and  they 
had  to  work  so  hard,  'so  hard  that 
many  of  'em  died  o'  work.'  Nice  thing, 
that,  to  tell  'em!  None  o'  my  thirteen 
won't  die  o'  work." 

Instrumental  music  Is  very  generally 
taught  to  artisans'  daughters,  and 
whether  because  there  is  more  natural 
talent  in  that  class,  or  because  the  chil- 
dren do  not  begin  until  a  reasonable 
age,  they  certainly  play  far  better  than 
professional  men's  daughters  did  thirty 
years  ago,  when  music  was  often  stud- 
ied before  the  alphabet,  and  was  the 
last  lesson  to  be  discontinued.  Sing- 
ing is  taught  in  every  school  and  prac- 
tised in  every  chapel,  but  the  quality 
of  voice  is  so  harsh  that  the  results 
are  generally  discordant.  The  Idea  of 
singing  as  a  thing  to  be  learnt  is  com- 
paratively new  to  the  poor.  I  remem- 
ber a  servant  protesting  with  astonish- 
ment when  her  young  mistress  had 
singing  lessons.  "But  I  thought  peo- 
ple just  sang  or  didn*t  sing,"— certainly 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished! 

A  most  common  form  of  recreation  Is 
keeping  pets.  Sad  Is  the  fate  of  some 
animals  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Ignorant!  One  man,  tired  of  keep- 
ing fowls,  l)ought  ducks.  Determined 
that  they  should  be  supplied  with  every 
luxury,  he  sank  an  old  bath  tub  and 
kept  it  filled  with  water.  After  ascer- 
taining that  it  contained  nothing  to 
eat,  the  ducks  naturally  preferred  dry 
land,  but  they  had  a  benevolent  despot 
to  deal  with,  and  he  knew  what  was 
for  their  good.  A  wickerwork  cover 
was  made  out  of  a  discarded  hamper, 
and  the  "obstrepalous"  birds  were  held 
In  their  proper  place. 

One  man  bred  blackbeetles,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  manufacturing  neat 
cardboard  pagodas  for  them  to  live  in. 
He  worked  at  an  eating  house  and  was 
constantly  bringing  home  unusually 
large  specimens.  "He  might  do 
worse,"  said  his  wife,  philosophically, 
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but  most  of  her  neighbors  agreed  that 
they  would  rather  take  their  chance  of 
the  poker  at  some  unlmowB  date  than 
endure  '*8uch  ways/'  They  had  small 
pity  for  her,  however,  for  it  is  well 

Tb*  Cootempocmrr  Btrtow. 


known  that  every  marriage  produces 
a  child,  and  a  woman  '^with  any 
gumption"  grasps  that  she  can  fill  the 
post  more  becomingly  than  her 
husband. 

M.  Loane. 


A  MOORLAND  SANCTUARY. 


A  winter  night  was  stealing  slowly 
over  a  wilderness  of  moor  and  marsh 
among  the  bills.  A  gentle  wind  had 
scattered  the  day  mist  and  then  had 
given  place  to  a  brooding  calm.  Above 
a  solitary  farmhouse  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  moor,  dark  gray  clouds 
bad  gathered  in  the  sky,  while  down 
towards  a  part  of  the  horizon  discern- 
ible between  a  few  scattered  pine- 
trees  sheltering  the  lonely  dwelling, 
gleamed  a  thin  line  of  steely  light  To- 
wards the  west,  the  outlook  changed 
to  the  splendor  of  the  afterglow. 
There,  nothing  was  suggestive,  like  the 
white  line  among  the  pines,  of  desola- 
tion. Beyond  the  range  of  hills 
seemed  to  stretch  a  land  of  summer, 
with  mountains  and  lakes  and  rivers, 
beside  an  island-studded  sea— a  para- 
dise of  lovely  color  seen  through  the 
golden  base  of  a  perfect  noon.  This 
glorious  li^t,  spreading  across  the 
waste,  transformed  the  withered  grass 
and  heather  Into  masses  of  flame,  and 
was  reflected  in  the  reed-fringed  pools 
and  rivulets  among  the  hollows  of  the 
peat.  Gradually,  the  splendor  sank 
into  the  west,  till  nothing  but  a  daz- 
zling yellow  bar,  against  which  stood 
out  In  relief  an  ancient  burial-mound, 
remained  above  the  horizon. 

Then,  breaking  the  silence,  a  hollow 
booming  cry  rang  out  over  the  waste, 
and  echoed  drearily  among  the  hills.  It 
was  the  cry  of  a  bittern. 

Hidden  completely  by  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  moor  from  view  of 
the  farmstead  and  the  winding 
road    across    the    hills,    was    a    deep 


and  narrow  gorge.  At  its  upper 
end,  a  torrent  leaped  a  sheer  precipice 
of  rock  into  a  cup-shaped  pool  Past 
the  shallows  at  the  margin  of  the 
pool,  the  brook  flowed  between  steep 
banks  clothed  with  fern  and  heather 
and  strewn  with  rugged  boulders,  thai 
gradually  broadened,  and  at  the  outlet 
of  the  gorge  was  lost  amid  the  tangled 
vegetation  of  an  almost  impassable 
morass. 

From  this  sanctuary  in  the  wilder- 
ness came  the  loud,  weird  cry  tiiat 
disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  gloom. 
The  gorge  lay  in  dense  shadow.  None 
of  the  beauty  of  the  afterglow  was  mir- 
rored in  the  pool  beneath  the  water- 
fall, or  in  the  clouds  of  spray  that 
wreathed  the  precipice.  But  the  last 
golden  lis^t  from  the  western  sky, 
slanting  across  .the  entrance  to  the 
gorge,  shone  on  the  lingering  vapors 
above  the  surface  of  the  brook,  and 
caused  them  to  appear  like  phantoms 
rising,  one  by  one,  from  the  narrow 
mouth  of  some  deep  tomb,  and  gliding 
away,  in  long  procession,  to  begin  a 
night's  fantastic  revels  on  the  marsh. 

Suddenly,  in  the  half-transparent 
haze,  the  bittern  appeared  flying  from 
the  direction  of  the  marsh,  and  alighted 
by  the  stream.  For  a  few  moments  he 
paused,  as  if  Intently  listening,  then 
stalked  into  the  darkness  of  the  gorge. 
Till  midnight  the  bird  continued  to 
search  for  food  beside  the  brook.  But 
when  the  moon  ascended,  and  hung 
like  a  clear  lamp  above  the  waterfall, 
he  stretched  his  wings,  flew  up  and 
around  the  gorge,  and  up  again  and 
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further  and  still  further  into  the 
heights  of  the  sky;  and,  uttering  a  dis- 
cordant cry,  headed  south  towards  a 
river,  followed  its  course  to  the  estu- 
ary, and  crossed  a  headland  to  another 
marsh  far  off  on  the  fringe  of  the  sea. 


Spring  had  come;  and  the  marsh  on 
the  coast  was  the  scene  of  restless 
activity.  By  day,  the  thick  reed-beds 
at  high-water  mark  were  thronged  with 
migrant  birds  on  their  way  to  the  north 
and  here  awaiting  the  coming  of  night 
During  the  darkness,  the  air  seemed 
filled  with  the  noise  of  beating  wings, 
as  flock  after  flock  swept  northward. 
If  the  night  was  calm,  the  noise  was 
faint  and  continuous,  and  indicated 
that  the  birds  were  passing  high  over 
the  marsh;  but  when  storm  prevailed, 
the  sounds  seem  to  show  that  the  birds 
were  skimming  the  waves,  rising  grad- 
ually as  they  neared  the  land,  and 
then  flying  a  hundred  feet  or  so  above 
the  reeds. 

The  bittern's  favorite  hiding-place 
was  a  wide  hollow,  between  sand- 
banks overgrown  with  rushes  and 
fringed  with  stunted  trees,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  marsh.  There,  from  dawn 
to  dusk,  he  slept  secure,  his  long  stilt- 
like legs  out  of  sight  in  the  coarse  herb- 
age growing  among  the  rushes,  his 
head  turned  back  beneath  his  wings, 
and  the  delicately  mottled  feathers  of 
his  breast  rising  and  falling  as  he 
breathed.  And  thence,  after  sunset,  he 
wandered  in  quest  of  food,  by  bank 
and  ditch  and  across  the  open  waste. 
And  even  as  he  thus  wandered  he  often 
felt  an  Intense  long^ing  to  Join  the 
ranks   of   the   great   bird-armies. 

During  the  previous  autumn  that  de- 
sire had  been  strong  within  him  while 
the  birds  were  departing  for  the  south; 
then,  however,  he  was  suffering  from 
an  injury,  and  so  was  unable  to  ven- 
ture on  the  lon^  journey  oversea.  One 
night,  he  had  flown  far  from  the  gorge 


to  a  sheltered  valley,  where,  among 
woods  and  cornfields  and  meadows, 
the  wide  river  he  had  recently  followed 
on  his  way  to  the  sea  glistened  in  the 
moonlight.  The  call  of  the  water  rip- 
pling over  the  fords  could  not  be  re- 
sisted, so,  descending,  he  hid  among 
the  thickets  of  a  little  island  in  mid- 
stream. Presently,  he  emerged  from 
his  retreat  and  stole  out  into  the  shal- 
lows by  the  side  of  the  island.  He  had 
just  begun  to  fish  when  suddenly  the 
alarm  note  of  a  wild  duck  to  her  young 
came  from  beyond  the  thickets.  This 
unmistakable  sound  was  followed  by  a 
loud  whirr  as  the  duck  and  her  brood 
rose  swiftly  over  the  top  of  the  alders 
by  the  bank.  Too  timid  to  disregard 
such  signs  of  danger,  the  bittern  waded 
back  to  the  island,  lowered  his  head^ 
spread  his  wings,  and  launched  him- 
self into  the  air.  Instantly  he  heard 
an  almost  deafening  noise,  and  felt  a 
stinging  pain.  Luckily,  however,  the 
poacher's  gun  had  not  been  held  quite 
straight,  and  the  bird,  though  dis- 
tressed, was  able  to  continue  his  flight. 
With  desperate  and  continuous  effort 
he  soared  high  above  the  valley,  till 
the  wide  sweep  of  the -dim  moorland, 
dotted  with  shining  pools  and  divided 
by  the  shining  brook,  lay  before  him 
towards  the  horizon.  On  and  on  he 
flew,  and  at  last,  in  the  gray  light  of 
dawn,  reached  the  gorge  once  more. 
For  days  he  languished,  stiff  and  sore 
from  his  wound.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, food  was  easily  obtained,  and  he 
was  free  from  disturbance.  When  at 
last  he  recovered,  the  autumn  migra- 
tion had  ended. 

But  it  was  now  the  time  of  the 
spring  migration.  Night  after  night 
the  birds  passed  over  the  marsh  by 
the  sea;  night  after  night  the  bittern 
impatiently  longed  to  depart.  Why 
did  he  not  fly  to  the  near  estuary,  and 
thence,  by  way  of  the  river  valley,  to 
his  haunts  on  the  moor?  The  reason 
was  that  the  time  for  his  departure  had 
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not  fully  come;  he  was  waiting.  On 
stormy  nights,  especially,  he  was  rest- 
less and  anxious,  ate  only  sufficient  food 
to  stay  his  appetite,  gazed  out  to  sea, 
and  listened  for  the  signal  that  should 
cause  him  to  Journey  back  towards  the 
hills. 

One  evening,  a  cold  north-east  wind 
arose,  and  as  the  darkness  gathered,  a 
storm  of  rain  and  hail  beat  mercilessly 
on  the  marsh.     The  migrant  birds  ar- 
rived unusually  late,  and  flew  so  low 
that  they  almost  touched  the  tops  of 
the   reeds   with   their   wings  as    they 
moved  slowly  in  from  the  edge  of  the 
tide,  and,  slightly  altering  their  course, 
crossed  the  wind  In  the  direction  of 
the   estuary.    At   midnight,    during   a 
break  in  the  storm,  the  bittern,  stand- 
ing in  the  shelter  of  a  rough,   reed- 
grown   bank,   with  his   breast   to  the 
wind  and  his  head  turned  sideways  to 
the  sea,  suddenly  recognized,  among  a 
small  flock  of  herons  and  plovers,  the 
familiar  shape  of  a  bird  of  his  own 
kind.       His    keen  •  sight    and   hearing 
could  not  be  deceived;  the  form  of  the 
approaching  bird  could  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished, and  its  beating  wings  pro- 
duced a  peculiar  sound  that  could  not 
be  mistaken.    Rising  at  once,  and  fac- 
ing the   wind,   the  bittern   uttered   a 
harsh  call,  which  to  his  delight  was 
quickly  answered.      His  waiting  and 
watching   were   over;    the    newcomer 
was  the  bird  that  had  shared  his  last 
summer's  home  in  the  mere  beyond  the 
lonely  gorge.     With  her  he  Journeyed 
through  the  gloom  to  the  estuary,  and, 
again,  past  villages  and  farms  by  the 
river.      As  the  sun  rose,  the  bittern 
and  his  mate  circled  down,  and,  alight- 
ing on  the  marsh,   rested  among  the 
rushes  near  a  broad  and  shallow  chan- 
nel through  which  the  waters  of  the 
brook  passed  till  they  were  lost  among 
the  quaking  peat-beds  in  the  hollows 
of   the   moor.    Fatigued    by    buffeting 
against    the    strong   north    wind,    the 
birds  remained  in  close  hiding  during 


the  entire  day,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  following  night 

For  many  years,  the  conditions  of  mi- 
gration in  the  spring  had  not  been 
more  unfavorable;  the  storm  over  the 
marsh  by  the  coast,  though  apparently 
not  more  severe  than  an  ordinary 
springtide  gale,  marked  the  fringe  of 
a  terrific  cyclone  that  had  swept  over 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic,  and  driven 
vast  numbers  of  birds  to  destruction 
out  at  sea.  The  hen  bittern,  having 
wintered  in  the  distant  south,  was  u^ 
terly  exhausted  by  the  Journey,  and 
during  the  first  week  after  her  arrival 
seldom  wandered  beyond  the  marsh; 
but  the  cock  soon  recovered  from  his 
weariness,  and  at  night  flew  restlessly 
from  place  to  place,  as  if  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  forgotten  scenes, 
and  so  to  be  better  enabled  to  guard 
against  danger. 

Then  came  the  brief  season  of  court- 
ship and  of  preparatiim  for  domestic 
life.  How  droll  were  the  male  bird's 
antics  as,  beside  the  pool  in  the  gorge, 
or  in  some  spot  among  the  reedy  tan- 
gles of  the  marsh,  he  displayed  his 
charms  before  the  eyes  of  his  admiring 
companion!  He  paced  to  and  fro  so 
proudly  that  he  seemed  to  tread  on  air; 
he  swayed  and  strutted  with  the  rhytii- 
mic  motion  of  a  dance;  running  a  lit- 
tle way  towards  the  object  of  his  af- 
fections he  spread  his  wings  and  ruffled 
the  long,  loose  feathers  of  his  breast; 
then,  turning,  he  stood  still  in  such  a 
position  that  clearly  displayed  before 
her  were  the  lines  of  beautiful  coloring 
which  before  had  not  been  seen.  And 
finally,  taking  to  flight,  he  hovered  Im- 
mediately above  her,  that,  if  all  else 
had  failed,  he  might  impress  her  with 
a  show  of  strength  and  grace  and 
perfect  form. 

Spring  on  the  bleak  moor  far  from 
the  sea,  seemed  reluctant  to  make 
ready  for  summer.  On  the  hills,  at 
that  time  of  the  yean,  the  wind  never 
slept  even  while,   in  the   neighboring 
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valleys,  an  utter  calm  prevailed. 
March  was  bitter  and  tempestuous;  the 
beginning  of  April  was  wet  and  almost 
as  tempestuous  as  March.  But  there 
were  occasional  days  when,  though  the 
wind  blew  chill  and  strong,  the  sun 
gave  life  and  beauty  to  the  wilderness. 
On  the  sheltered  slopes  of  the  gorge  the 
heather  unfolded  its  delicate  green  leaf- 
buds,  and  the  furze  its  golden  blos- 
soms; and  the  colors  of  leaf  and  flower 
were  reflected  in  the  filmy  curtain  of 
the  falling  water,  and  in  the  clear, 
trembling  depths  around  the  vortex  of 
the  pool,  from  which  fearless  little 
trout,  that  had  never  seen  an  angler's 
lure,  rose  gaily  to  incautious  flies. 
Sometimes  an  amorous  grouse,  in  all 
bis  springtide  finery,  mounted  a  knoll 
on  the  highest  ridge  above  the  heather 
and  the  furze,  and  there,  boldly  out- 
lined against  the  sky,  stretched  his 
wings,  and  cackled  and  crowed,  as  if 
he  knew  and  rejoiced  that  envious 
eyes  beheld  him  from  the  gorge.  And 
sometimes,  the  great  stillness  of  the 
moor,  of  which  the  unceasing  sound  of 
the  waterfall  almost  seemed  a  part, 
was  broken  by  the  "drum"  of  a  tower- 
ing snipe,  or  the  bleat  of  a  wandering 
jack  hare,  or  the  carol  of  a  joyous  lark 
climbing  an  invisible  stairway  of  the 
sky. 

April  brightened  with  the  progress  of 
spring,  and  then  across  the  moor  came 
often,  mellowed  by  the  distance,  the 
faint  trill  of  a  hovering  plover  while 
from  end  to  end  of  the  marish  rang  out 
the  loud,  fiute-like  call  of  a  curlew,  as 
the  bird,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight 
dashed  to  and  fro  on  rapid,  whistling 
wings  near  the  spot  he  had  chosen  for 
his  nest. 

To  the  peasant  climbing  the  she^- 
path  by  the  farm,  these  wild  voices 
were  almost  as  eloquent  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  hills  as  had  been  the  roar 
of  winter  tempests.  They  suggested 
some  great  mystery  of  Nature,  but 
were    not    in    themselves    mysterious. 


Different  from  them  all  was  the  one 
weird  voice  that  greeted  him  at  dusk, 
and  left  with  him  a  thought  of 
immortality. 

He  would  say  to  the  shrivelled  figure 
in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  ingle-nook, 
when  he  tramped  into  the  kitchen  after 
the  long  day's  labor:  ^'Mother,  I  heard 
the  voice  to-night" 

And  the  old  woman  would  reply,  in 
the  slow,  quavering  accents  of  extreme 
age:  **The  shepherd  is  calling  to  his 
dog,  calling,  calling,  by  the  marsh  and 
by  the  brook.  But  nothing  four-footed 
ever  comes  back  from  the  quake.  Poor 
dog!    Poor  dog!" 

The  bittern's  evening  call  was  consid- 
ered to  be  a  solemn  warning.  The 
peasant  observed  the  utmost  care  to 
prevent  his  dog  from  straying  beyond 
sight  on  the  outer  fringes  of  the  marsh, 
and  himself,  to  avoid,  after  sundown, 
the  neighborhood  of  the  dreaded  spot. 
So  the  rare  visitors  to  the  marsh  suf- 
fered nothing  from  the  dwellers  at  the 
hillside  farm. 

By  the  end  of  April,  a  large  nest, 
carelessly  built  of  reeds  and  rushes, 
and  containing  four  pale-brown  eggs, 
occupied  a  dry  tussock  of  ling  and  cot- 
ton-grass in  the  heart  of  the  marsh. 
For  some  time,  every  approach  to  the 
nest  had  been  vigilantly  guarded  by 
the  bitterns;  a  wild  duck,  crossing  a 
little  pool  beyond  a  near  clump  of 
reeds,  had  been  compelled  to  dive  re- 
peatedly to  escape  the  bitterns'  fierce 
attack,  and  then,  having  failed  to  elude 
her  pursuers  in  the  shallow  water, 
had  taken  flight  in  the  direction  of 
some  more  peaceful  part  of  the  mere. 
The  curlew,  whose  home  was  oh  the 
further  shore  of  the  pool,  dared  not 
wander  afoot  through  the  archway  of 
the  flags  by  the  edge  of  the  water. 
For  long,  each  day,  he  took  up  his 
post  as  sentinel  at  some  distance  from 
his  sitting  mate,  and  piped  disconso- 
lately, as  if  longing  to  return  to  his 
old  look-out  station— the  very  tussock 
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on  which  the  bitterns*  nest  was  con- 
structed—but having,  instead,  to  make 
excuses  for  a  forced  neglect  of  duty. 
Except  to  scare  intruders,  the  bitterns, 
however,  seldom  moved,  during  the 
day,  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
their  nest.  While  the  hen  brooded  and 
slept,  the  cock,  his  head  well  hidden 
in  the  soft  plumage  of  his  breast,  stood 
near  a  clump  of  reeds  on  the  margin 
of  the  pool,  and  dozed  the  quiet  hours 
away,  or,  alert  for  signs  of  danger, 
watched  the  flight  of  passing  birds.  Ne 
approaching  shadow  seemed  to  escape 
his  notice;  the  pool  before  htm  was  a 
faithful  mirror  of  everything  that  hap- 
pened in  the  sky.  Alike  in  sunshine 
and)  in  shadow  both  he  and  his  mate 
were  almost  invisible,  so  perfectly  did 
the  colors  of  their  plumage  harmonize 
with  those  of  surrounding  objects. 

Summer  came,  the  brief  radiant  sum- 
mer of  the  open  upland  moor,  when  the 
days  are  torrid  and  the  nights  are 
cooled  by  a  gentle  breeze,  and  the  few 
bird-voices  of  spring  are  hushed.  Its 
approach  was  not  indicated  by  the  sud- 
den unfolding  of  the  leaf-buds  on  the 
trees;  the  only  trees  on  the  moor  were 
the  pines  near  the  farm,  and  they  were 
always  green.  Nor  was  it  shown  by 
any  luxuriant  growth  of  the  grass; 
the  grass,  except  immediately  around 
the  marsh,  was  stunted  and  parched  by 
the  fierce  heats  of  noon.  But  along 
the  hills  the  color  of  the  heather  had 
slowly  deepened  on  the  lengthening 
sprays,  and  the  bracken  had  thrust  up 
its  branching  fronds  till  every  track- 
way of  the  grouse  and  the  hare  resem- 
bled a  bowered  lame  through  which  the 
creatures  could  wander  unseen.  And 
on  the  marsh  the  reeds  and  flags  were 
tall  and  thick,  and  waved  to  the  breath 
of  the  wind.  Regfularly  now,  in  the 
twilight,  the  bitterns,  leading  a  little 
family  of  three  gray-brown  birds,  stole 
out  from  the  mere  to  the  brook,  and 
thence  to  the  gorge  below  the  water- 
fall.     Frogs  and  slugs  were  plentiful 


in  the  undergrowth  when  it  was  wet 
with  dew,  and,  occasionally,  a  trout, 
in  the  act  of  leaving  the  pool  to  feed 
down-stream,  could  be  surprised  among 
the  pebbles  where  the  water  narrowed 
near  the  side-channel  of  a  neglected 
sheep-pond  long  since  overgrown  with 
weeds.  Hie  gorge  was  a  chosen 
school,  in  which,  safe  from  all  enemies, 
the  young  bitterns  could  be  taught  to 
exercise  their  wings  and  seek  for  food, 
in  preparation  for  a  later  life  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  parent  birds. 

The  heat  of  summer  waned  wfth  the 
advent  of  August  The  purple  of  the 
heather  rivalled  in  beauty  the  deep 
orange  that  had  taken  the  place  of  a 
lighter  yellow  in  the  earlier  blossoms 
of  the  gorse;  and  at  sunrise,  when  the 
bitterns  flew  home  to  their  sanctuary 
in  the  marsh,  the  pale  blue  of  the  roll- 
ing mist,  and  the  flrst  golden  rays  of 
the  sun,  blending  with  the  colors  of 
the  flowers,  transformed  the  wilder- 
ness into  a  paradise  whose  splendors 
surpassed  even  those  of  the  afterglow 
of  the  previous  winter,  when  the  male 
bird  was  about  to  depart  to  the  south- 
em  coast. 

Then,  .with  tragic  suddenness,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  mere  was  violated, 
and  its  peace  disturbed.  Early  one 
morning,  before  the  moon  had  set,  and 
while  the  bitterns  as  usual  were  feed- 
ing in  the  gorge,  an  old,  unmated  fox, 
that  for  years  had  haunted  the  lonely 
countryside,  trotted  leisurely  down  the 
sheep-path  past  the  farmstead,  and 
across  the  rough  hillside,  to  drink  at 
the  brook.  He  discovered,  as  he 
stooped  by  the  water's  edge,  that  the 
scent  of  a  young  hare  was  fresh  on 
the  sodden  grass,  but,  as  he  followed 
the  line  for  some  distance  by  the  only 
safe  track-way  through  the  marsh.  It 
became  faint  and  was  lost  among  the 
reeds.  The  fox's  home  was  In  a  cairn 
not  far  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
moor;  but,  since  the  air  was  warm  and 
gave   promise   of    a    perfect   day,   "he 
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turned  aside  from  his  path,  lay  down 
on  the  dry  tussock  where  the  bitterns 
had  nested,  and  fell  asleep.  At  dawn 
he  was  awakened  by  a  faint  rustle 
among  the  reeds.  Peeping  from  his 
**seat"  he  saw  the  bitterns  slowly  ap- 
proaching him  along  the  track-way  by 
which  he  himself  had  come  in  pursuit 
of  the  hare.  His  eyes  ablaze,  he 
crouched  for  an  Instant;  then,  bounding 
from  the  tussock,  he  struck  down  one 
of  the  young  birds  and  fastened  his 
teeth  in  its  breast.  The  other  young 
birds  quickly  vanished,  but,  as  the  fox 
stood  over  his  fluttering  victim,  the 
parent  bitterns,  abandoning  every 
.  thought  of  danger,  closed  in  and  struck 
him  repeatedly  with  their  beaks  and 
wings,  inflicting  such  strong  and  rapid 
blows  as  for  some  moments  to  bewil- 
der their  enemy.  He  retreated  a  few 
paces;  then,  recovering  from  his  con- 
fusion, and  mad  with  rage,  he  leaped 

The  Moothly  Rerlew. 


high  into  the  air— once,  twice,  thrice. 
The  conflict  was  over,  and  before  him 
lay,  fluttering  feebly  in  the  throes  of 
death,  the  two  rare  and  beautiful  birds 
which,  probably  alone  of  all  their  kind, 
had  nested  that  year  in  Britain. 

Away  on  the  fringe  of  the  marsh, 
the  fugitive  young  bitterns  lurked  in 
hiding  through  the  day.  At  cvenfall, 
they  began  a  weary  search  for  their 
missing  parents;  and  often,  through 
the  night,  their  weird  calls  resounded 
in  the  wilderness.  But  the  only  an- 
swer that  came  was  an  occasional  echo 
from  among  the  slopes  of  the  gloomy 
gorge. 

And  among  the  boulders  of  the  cairn 
on  the  hilltop,  the  old  fox,  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  pass  the  time  away  in 
sleep,  moaned  and  writhed  with  paiQ. 
One  of  his  eyes  had  been  torn  from  its 
socket  in  his  brief  battle  with  the 
birds. 

Alfred  W,  Rees. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  AHOTHBB  TBOOP  BODE  UP  THB 

MOOB. 

The  next  day  passed.  When  a  man 
stands  in  such  plight  as  Captain  Hurst, 
he  must  grasp  some  sort  of  forward 
work  or  lose  himself  for  ever.  His 
honor  was  smirched,  though  none  but 
Barbara  knew  it;  he  must  patch  it  up 
somehow,  and  make  amends  for  trea- 
son. Till  now  he  had  wished  to  cap- 
ture Blair  for  sake  of  advancement;  to- 
day he  made  a  resolve,  passionate  and 
steadfast,  that  he  would  redeem  his 
fault,  would  atone  for  It  by  running 
Blair  to  earth. 

There  was  no  heart  in  the  pastime, 
for  he  had  tasted  better  things.  One 
day  of  second-sight  had  been  granted 
him;  he  had  understood  what  loyalty 
and  love  could  mean.    Yet  he  relapsed, 
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with  a  quickness  and  decision  that 
came  of  soldier  habits,  into  the  old  life. 
He  ordered  the  day  so  that  his  troopers 
and  himself  should  get  their  share  of 
necessary  sleep;  no  chance  was  left  to 
Blair  of  escape,  either  on  horseback 
or  on  foot. 

Donald  and  his  mistress,  on  their 
side,  shared  watches,  so  that  at  no  tinie 
were  the  Hanoverians  free  from  that 
unobtrusive  espionage  which  had  be^n 
about  them  from  the  start  Worn  as 
they  were,  besieged  and  besiegers 
alike,  from  lack  of  sleep,  it  was  Blair 
himself  who  had  the  hardest  task. 
Hour  after  hour  he  lay  dungeoned  in 
the  little  chamber  below  the  chapel; 
he  feared  for  Barbara's  safety  among 
his  enemies;  yet  it  was  imperative,  for 
the  sake  of  the  despatches  which  he 
carried,  that  he  should  do  nothing  rash. 
Accustomed  to  face  the  lig^t,  to  meet 
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danger  in  the  open  and  at  speed,  he 
loathed  this  waiting-time.  More  than 
once  hQ  got  to  his  feet  and  began  to 
climb  the  stone  stairway  leading  from 
his  prison.  At  all  costs  he  must  make 
a  dash  for  liberty;  he  was  ashamed 
and  outraged  by  this  need  to  hide  like 
a  rabbit  in  its  burrow.  Then  he  would 
remember  the  despatches.  There  were 
names  of  many  Lancashire  gentlemen 
there— names  trusted  to  his  keeping. 
If  be  were  taken,  hi»  rashness  would 
have  to  answer  for  the  heads  of  many 
a'  loyai  friend  of  the  Prince. 

Blair  had  passed  into  song  already  as 
a  leader  of  forlorn  hopes,  who  feared 
death  as  little  as  he  feared  his  other 
enemies.  Yet  this  last  enterprise— this 
doing  nothing  in  the  silence,  while 
deeds  were  in  the  making  round  about 
his  prison— was  the  bravest  of  them 
all.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  climb 
the  stair,  to  go  out  sword  in  hand,  to 
end  or  mend  this  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment; nothing  was  harder  than  to  hold 
himself  in  check  and  wait 

From  time  to  time  Maid  Barbara 
crept  to  his  hiding-chamber,  bringing 
food  and  wine— bringing  something, 
too,  more  needful  to  Blair's  comfort 
Discomfort,  the  shame  of  hiding,  rest- 
lessness—they  drifted  by  whenever 
Barbara's  face  showed  in  the  dim  can- 
dlelight, whenever  Barbara's  voice 
came  softly  to  him  like  the  echo  of  an 
old-time  ballad.  'He  would  return  to 
solitude,  after  these  meetings,  with  a 
fresh  store  of  patience,  thanking  God, 
•with  the  brave  simplicity  which 
marked  him  at  all  times,  that  he  had 
lived  to  know  this  girl. 

On  the  moors  there  was  unrest  The 
stormy  dawn  had  ushered  in  a  day 
of  harsh  and  sudden  wind-blasts,  of 
sleet  that  rattled  at  the  windows  as  If 
to  riddle  the  old  house  through  and 
through.  Each  chimney-stack  hid  its 
separate  voice,  as  the  wind  caught 
in  its  throat  and  screamed  for  liberty. 
Within  doors  and  without  there  was 


unrest— unrest,  and  an  overhanging 
sense  of  mystery  and  doom.  And  in 
the  dining-chamber  lay  Sir  Peter, 
awaiting  burial. 

Donald  had  gone  to  the  hillside  vil- 
lage, two  miles  away,  at  Barbara's  bid- 
ding, to  arrange  with  the  blacksmith— 
who  was  smith,  and  carpenter,  and 
coffin-maker,  all  in  one— for  a  speedy 
burial.  At  another  time  she  would 
have  craved  to  be  alone  with  her  dead 
for  as  long  as  might  be;  but  now  each 
bour  that  passed,  with  Hurst  and  his 
troopers  clanking  through  the  corri- 
dors, seemed  sacrilege  to  the  dead  mas- 
ter of  the  house.  Her  feeling  was 
that  Sir  Peter  would  lie  more  quietly 
and  with  greater  honor  under  the  quiet 
earth  than  here  In  the  busy  house. 

The  second  restless  night  moved  on 
into  a  second  windy  dawn,  and  all  the 
moor  lay  In  a  shroud  of  gray-white 
sleet,  very  desolate  to  see.  No  change 
had  come  to  the  situation  of  these  Ill- 
assorted  folk,  who  watched,  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other,  with  tireless 
patience. 

Toward  sunset  the  old  priest  came— 
he  had,  by  good  fortuhe,  shriven  Sir 
Peter  three  hours  before  his  death— to 
do  the  last  offices.  All  was  ready. 
Barbara  had  said  farewell  to  her  fa- 
ther. The  lid  of  the  rude  coffin  was 
fastened  down;  and,  because  there  was 
need  of  more  help  than  the  smith  and 
Donald  could  afford,  she  was  compelled 
to  accept  Captain  Hurst's  f<^mal  of- 
fer of  assistance.  Indeed,  she  was 
touched,  despite  herself,  by  the  grave 
courtesy  with  which  he  placed  himself 
and  one  of  his  troopers  at  her  service. 
The  sun,  a  red  ball  breaking  through 
the  gray-blue  clouds,  lit  up  the  roving 
hills,  the  wastes  of  marsh.  To  Hurst  % 
seemed,  as  they  stood  ready  to  carry 
the  coffin  to  the  private  burial-ground 
of  the  Lynns— it  lay  on  the  slope  of 
Windy  Hill,  facing  the  davni— to 
Hurst  It  seemed  that  he  had  never 
looked  upon  a  land  so  lonely  and  dl»^ 
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astrous.  To  Barbara  it  was  home. 
Not  all  the  moaning  wind,  the  drifting 
sleet  tbat  was  blown  like  mist  across 
the  white  bosom  of  the  heath,  could 
alter  the  face  of  a  tried  comrade;  she 
might  be  lonely,  harassed,  but  the  out- 
look and  the  errand,  though  they  sad- 
dened her,  could  never  make  the  moor 
unfriendly. 

As  the  bearers  stooped  to  the  coflBn 
there  came  the  slush  of  horse-hoofs 
through  the  wet  ground  that  lay  be- 
tween Windy  Hall  and  the  fall  of  the 
lower  lands.  A  self-assured,  rough 
fellow  rode  at  the  head  of  fivescore 
horsemen.  Their  uniforms  were  dark- 
ened where  the  sleet  had  melted,  white 
where  it  stood  in  beaded  flakes;  but 
they  were  liveried,  to  a  friendly  or  a 
hostile  eye,  by  George  of  Hanover. 

Hurst  glanced  keenly  at  the  leader, 
stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  then  stood 
at  attention  and  saluted. 

"Ah,  you,  Captain  Hurst!*'  said  the 
new-comer,  his  voice  as  harsh  as  the 
ring  of  iron  on  an  anvil.  *'I  remember 
you  as  dogged  and  dull-witted.  What 
are  you  doing  here?" 

"Cannot  you  see,  your  Highness?" 
Hurst,  by  contrast  with  the  other,  was 
own  brother  to  Blair  of  Blair.  "I  am 
helping  a  lady  in  her  trouble,  and  Gk)d 
knows  that  a  gallant  gentleman  Is 
waiting  burial." 

Barbara  forgave  him  in  that  moment 
for  his  treason.  She  did  not  know  the 
stranger's  name,  nor  the  reason  for  his 
coming  to  Windy  Hall;  but  she  had 
heard  Captain  Hurst  speak  well,  sin- 
cerely, of  the  dead,  and  that,  for  Bar- 
bara, was  enough. 

"Your  name,  sir?"  she  asked,  with  a 
glance  towards  the  coflBn— «  glance 
that  should  have  warned  the  horseman 
to  be  reverent,  at  least  in  outward 
seeming. 

He  looked  at  her  with  interest.  Her 
charm,  by  an  odd  Irony,  affected  men 
who  dwelt  remote  from  the  garden 
where  that  charm  had  grown— the  gar- 


den of  true  faith,  of  loyalty,  that  had 
no  price  in  any  market-place. 

"Cumberland,"  he  said,  with  heavy 
jauntiness— "the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
at  your  service." 

"Ah!"  said  Barbara. 

The  word,  the  tone  of  it,  had  brouirbt 
many  a  Lynn  within  whispering  dis- 
tance of  the  gallows.  It  was  their 
habit  to  say  "Ah!"  when  they  dis- 
dained all  further  argument  Yet,  cu- 
riously, the  rough  Hanoverian  folk 
were  tempted  and  enticed  by  this 
token  of  a  pride  which  they  could 
never  in  this  world  possess. 

Cumberland  glanced  at  her  with  pal- 
pable effrontery— that  of  the  country 
roysterer  who  dresses  in  bright  colors 
for  the  fair  and  ogles  all  the  lassies. 
She  felt  the  shame  of  it,  and  stood 
straighter,  looking  at  the  dying  sunset 
over  the  wastes  of  heath.  There  was 
frank  and  honest  murder  in  her  heart 

"What  is  all  this?"  he  asked  sharply, 
turning  suddenly  to  Hurst.  In  his 
way  he  was  a  good  soldier,  and  gal- 
lantry was  apt  to  give  place  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  the  prime  business  of 
his  life. 

Hurst,  mastering  an  old  dislike  of 
the  man  who  was  to  be  known,  here- 
after and  for  all  time,  as  Butcher  Cum- 
berland, told  him  quietly  and  in  brief 
how  he  had  ridden  to  Windy  Hall. 
He  told  how  they  had  pursued  Blair 
of  Blair  up  the  steep  face  of  the  moor, 
how  they  had  lost  him,  how  they  were 
waiting  here  under  the  conviction  that 
he  lay  in  hiding  at  the  Hall.  And 
Cumberland,  a  bully  by  nature  and 
self-training,  g^rew  harder  of  face  as 
the  narrative  proceeded. 

Truth  to  tell.  Captain  Hurst  told  his 
story  with  cold  indifference.  He  re- 
sented the  coming  of  a  general  who, 
if  there  were  any  likelihood  of  his 
claiming  the  credit  of  Blair's  capture, 
would  certainly  step  in.  He  disliked 
the  man.  Then,  too,  he  had  caught 
the  glance  of  clownish  passion   with 
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which  he  had  favored  Barbara.  After 
suffering  Insult,  cold,  and  weariness 
for  a  day  and  a  half,  it  seemed  that  in 
the  result  he  would  be  robbed  of  all 
that  he  had  striven  for. 

Hurst,  indeed,  was  on  Barbara's  side, 
eager  to  protect  her  against  this  no- 
torious relative  of  His  Majesty,  King 
George.  To  himself  it  was  clear  that 
fairies  lived  at  Windy  Hall;  for,  since 
the  first  moment  of  his  coming,  the  old 
beliefs,  the  old,  steady  purposes,  had 
been  twisted  out  of  recognition.  With 
a  little  more  aid  from  Heaven— or  from 
himself— he  would  have  been  a  Jaco- 
bite this  afternoon. 
.  Cumberland  was  not  slow  to  Inter- 
pret his  coldness,  and  his  great,  blunt 
face  grew  livid.  ''Damme,  sir,  you  talk 
of  Blair  of  Blair  as  if  he  were  a  usual 
rogue— as  if  he  were  a  country  wench, 
rather,  who  was  hiding  from  some 
over-pressing  attentions  on  your  part 
You  have  Blair  within  reach  of  your 
hand,  and  cannot  find  him— or  will  not. 
Before  God,  sir,  you're  the  sublimest 
fool  that  ever  named  himself  a 
soldier." 

**I  have  done  my  best,  your 
Highness." 

*'Ay,  a  chilly  best.  This  girl  here  has 
been  playing  pranks  with  you,  and  I 
tell  you  that  you'll  be  shot  as  a  traitor, 
one  of  these  near  days.  If  you  show 
such  predilection  for  the  Lynns  of 
Windy  Hall.  No,  Miss  Lynn,"  he 
broke  off,  turning  savagely  to  her,  his 
face  more  like  a  wild  beast's  than  a 
man's;  ''you  can  ogle  me,  but  I'm  past 
that  sort  of  gentle  warfare,  now  I 
know  that  Blair  of  Blair  is  here.  D'ye 
think  I  came  here  by  chance?  We're 
riding,  fast  as  we  can  travel  over  these 
God-forsaken  moors,  to  put  pressure 
on  certain  gentlemen  of  Lancashire- 
friends  of  yours,  doubtless— and  I 
halted  here  to  bait  our  horses— why, 
think  your 

Barbara  stood  away  from  him.  The 
coffin    close    beside   her,    the    bearers 


waiting  to  perform  their  errand,  the 
moors  that  strode,  white,  measureless, 
austere,  into  the  red  cloud-line  of  the 
dying  day,  the  five  score  troopers 
seated  motionless  upon  their  horses, 
grew  dreamlike  and  unreal.  She  saw 
only  Cumberland,  and  a  great  sickness 
caught  her  unawares;  bad  men  and 
good  she  had  encountered,  but  never 
such  a  man  as  this. 

She  recovered  herself.  Hurst  could 
have  applauded  openly  this  girl  who 
had  despised  and  mocked  him.  Slim, 
straight  and  beautiful,  Barbara  faced 
her  adversary. 

"Captain  Hurst  need  not  claim  your 
attention.  If  anything,  he  has  been 
too  faithful  to  his  trust.  Tou  ask  If  I 
know  why  you  came  here,  sir " 

"They  address  me  usually  as  His 
Highness,"  he  broke  In,  his  harshness 
a  little  daunted. 

"Ah,  yes,  they  do,  but  not  we.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  explain  your 
intrusion." 

The  girl  was  slight,  wearUig  a  tat* 
tered  frock;  but  the  strength  that 
armed  her  was  forged  by  generations 
of  clean  living,  cleaner  faith.  Cumber- 
land felt  his  assurance  slipping  from 
him,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  frank 
brutality  which  was  so  soon  to  make 
his  name  a  thing  from  which  honest 
men  shuddered  and  withdrew. 

"I  am  here.  Miss  Lynn,  because  my 
horses  needed  corn,  because  I  chose  to 
claim  It  from  a  house  which  is  notori- 
ously disaffected.  Your  friends  In 
Lancashire— their  heads  will  presently 
pay  forfeit  to  the  King— can  rest  as- 
sured that  It  was  your  help  which 
spurred  our  horses  forward." 

"Indeed?  But  if  I  tell  you  that  we 
have  been  too  poor  to  keep  horses  of 
our  own?  There  Is  no  corn  In  the  sta- 
bles, sir." 

"No  matter.  I  will  take  Sir  Peter 
Lynn  Instead." 

Hurst  himself  was  tempted  to  attack 
his  superior  officer  in  that  moment,  for 
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Cumberland's  evil  smile,  his  evident  re- 
solve to  torture  Barbara,  plumbed  a 
16wer  depth  than  that  of  mere 
brutality. 

**True,.  our  evidence  against  him  is 
not  complete,"  went  on  the  Duke.  "I 
shall  exercise  my  prerogative.  Miss 
Lynn— shoot  him  first,  and  inquire 
afterwards  into  the  proofs  of  his 
disaffection." 

From  Cumberland's  own  troopers 
rose  that  curious  murmur,  scarcely  au- 
dible, which  tells  of  the  disapproval  of 
men  accustomed  to  silence  and  obedi- 
ence. They  saw  Barbara,  these  five- 
score horsemen;  they  saw  the  grief  on 
her  face,  the  coflQn,  the  bearers  waiting 
for  the  end  of  this  unhappy  scene;  and 
in  their  hearts  they  cursed  the  man 
who  led  them. 

Cumberland  did  not  heed  the  pro- 
test. He  had  been  daunted  by  some- 
thing new  to  his  experience— the  stead- 
fastness of  an  English  lady,  who  would 
not  stoop  to  hide  her  vast  contempt 
for  him.  He  had  power  to  avenge  the 
insult,  and  would  use  it. 

"Where  is  Sir  Peter?"  he  went  on. 
"Not  hiding  with  Mr.  Blair,  I  take  it? 
Conduct  me  to  him,  Miss  Lynn,  and  let 
me  tell  him  that  this  game  of  Stuart 
hide-and-seek  has  been  played  long 
enough." 

l^e  scene,  to  Barbara,  was  one  of 
horror  and  dismay.  Her  dead  lay  wait- 
ing burial;  she  was  harassed  by  grief » 
by  fears  for  Blair's  safety,  now  that  re- 
inforcements had  come  to  aid  Captain 
Hurst's  dull  wits;  yet  she  did  not  fal- 
ter. Another  murmur  came  from  the 
troopers  now,  one  of  applause  and 
stem  approval.  Some  mantle  from  a 
nobler  world  had  fallen  upon  Barbara; 
she  was  beautiful  in  all  men's  sight, 
as  she  pointed  gravely  to  the  coflln. 

"My  father  lies  there,"  she  said. 
None  who  listened  could  tell  why  the 
tears  rose  to  their  eyes;  they  did  not 
know  that,  out  of  the  everlasting  heart 
of  life,  E^ve'8  childlike  innocence,  Eve's 


mother-pity,  spoke  once  again  in  the 
voice  of  one  among  her  youngest 
daughters. 

Even  Cumberland  was  shocked,  for 
the  length  of  such  a  moment  as  was 
granted  to  his  conscience.  "He  lies 
there?"  he  echoed,  staring  at  the  coffin. 

"Yes.  He  lies  secure."  Barbara's 
voice  rose  soft,  yet  clear,  above  the 
sobbing  wind.  "He  has  gone  to  Join 
such  friends  as  you  will  never  know." 

The  Duke  laughed  recklessly.  Out- 
witted, stung  by  the  lash  of  an  honesty 
that  would  not  spare  him,  he  yielded  to 
his  lowest  self. 

The  afternoon  wasi  all  but  dead  by 
now.  Stray,  sullen  gleams  of  red 
marked  where  the  sun  had  set;  for  the 
rest,  a  lonely  night  was  settling  on  the 
moor,  and  wandering  flakes  of  sleet 
and  snow  came  down  the  wind. 

"Captain  Hurst,  you're  a  fool,"  said 
Cumberland,  turning  sharply.  "D'ye 
not  guess  where  Blair  of  BlaU*  hides 
at  this  moment?" 

Hurst  answered  sullenly.  "I  have 
explained,  your  Highness,  that  I  do  not 
know.  If  I  did,  he  would  be  my 
prisoner." 

"Why,  he's  there-there!"  cried  the 
other,  pointing  to  the  coffin.  "Have  you 
learned  so  little  of  priestcraft  and  the 
Stuarts  that  you  doubt  the  stratagem? 
Sir  Peter  Lynn  died  so  conveniently. 
Captain  Hurst,  that  a  child  might  have 
guessed  the  plot.  Open  the  coffin  lid, 
sir,  and  see  how  you've  been  fooled  by 
Miss  Lynn  here." 

"No!"  said  Hurst.  "There  are  things 
I  will  do  at  your  command,  your  High- 
ness, and  things  I  will  not  do." 

And  now  again  there  came  a  muffled 
roar  from  the  troopers— a  roar  of  ap- 
probation and  goodwill.  Cumberland 
heard  it  this  time,  and  faced  about 
His  face  was  awful  In  its  brute,  un- 
heeding passion.  He  knew  that  he 
stood  alone,  that  his  troopers,  disaf- 
fected already  by  long  and  useless 
marches,  by  long-continued  neglect  of 
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their  least  comforts,  bad  been  leaning 
for  days  past  toward  tbe  side  of  mu- 
tiny. He  knew— and  tbis  galled  bim 
most  of  all— tbat  Hurst,  if  be  bad  any 
longer  tbe  conscience  of  a  gentleman, 
was  in  tbe  rigbt. 

It  was  said  of  Cumberland  tbat  be 
was  brave  because,  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion sucb  as  tbis,  be  was  blind  to  dan- 
ger, was,  indeed,  like  a  drunkard  or  a 
madman  wbo  faced  peril  because  be 
did  not  gauge  its  meaning. 

"Silence,  men!"  be  cried,  in  tbick, 
rasping  tones.  *'Tbe  air's  alive  witb 
treason  bere.  Captain  Hurst— and  you 
otbers— I  will  shoot  tbe  first  who  lifts 
his  voice  while  I  do  what  you  decline 
to  do." 

Tbe  lone,  bleak  wind  blew  constantly 
across  tbe  whitening  land.  Dusk  crept 
with  furtive  tread  about  them.  None 
spoke,  until  the  old  priest,  waiting 
close  beside  the  bier,  stepped  forward 
and  met  Cumberland  eye  to  eye. 

**Tbere  is  a  God,"  said  tbe  Father,  in 
measured  tones  that  were  in  harmony 
with  tbe  big,  strong  bills  about  them. 
"There  is  a  God,  sir,  and  I  give  you  the 
word  of  a  priest  tbat  He  will  pursue 
you,  here  and  hereafter,  if  you  do  this 
thing.  I  give  you  tbe  word  of  a 
priest,  too,  tbat  it  is  indeed  Sir  Peter 
Lynn  wbo  lies  here." 

"Tbe  word  of  a  priest?"  snarled 
Cumberland.  "1*11  prove  the  worth  of 
It" 

He  put  tbe  priest  aside  roughly, 
snatched  tbe  dirk  which  Donald  wore 
always,  even  in  these  decrepit  days,  in 
token  of  more  beartsome  times.  Bar- 
bara put  both  hands  about  her  eyes. 
Hurst  and  the  troopers,  looking  on 
while  Cumberland  ripped  open  the  cof- 
fln-lid— nailed  lightly  and '  in  haste  by 
tbe  blacksmith— were  sick  with  horror. 

In  the  gathering  dusk  Cumberland 
looked  at  the  face  of  Sir  Peter  Lynn. 
He  saw  a  face  grown  old  in  loyalty, 
saw  tbe  quiet  air,  as  of  pansies  which 
bloom  in  long-forgotten  gardens,  that 


the  dead  man  wore.  Brutality  went  by 
him.  He  was  humbled  and  afraid;  for 
be  knew  that  Barbara  had  spoken  the 
truth  when  she  said  tbat  her  fathet 
had  gone  to  meet  such  folk  as  he  him- 
self would  never  know.  No  Jacobite 
still  left  to  fight  a  living  battle  could 
have  taught  Cumberland  one-half  of 
tbe  lesson  this  dead,  happy  face  was 
teaching  him. 

The  wind  chilled  him  to  the  bone. 
Those  looking  on  were  startled  by  the 
pinched,  gray  look  of  the  face  which  a 
moment  since  had  been  red  with  fury. 
It  may  be  that  the  shadow  of  the 
priest's  outspoken  curse  lay  on  him— 
the  curse  which  was  so  soon  to  excom- 
municate him,  by  his  own  deed,  from 
true  man's  sympathy.  Perhaps  he 
looked  into  the  future  In  this  moment 
of  terror  and  deep  insight  The  blUid 
passion  which  had  led  bim  to  this  out- 
rage on  tbe  dead  was  soon  to  bid  bim, 
after  Culloden's  work  was  done,  give 
orders  for  tbe  killing  of  the  wounded 
lying  on  tbe  battlefield— an  order  dis- 
obeyed, as  this  had  been,  by  his  own 
oflScers. 

He  turned  suddenly  to  Barbara. 
"My  regrets  are  owing  to  you.  Miss 
Lynn,"  be  said,  in  a  grave  tone. 

"No  regrets  are  of  consequence. 
They  come  too  late."  Tears  were 
smarting  for  an  outlet,  but  Barbara 
was  too  proud  to  let  them  fall.  "Will 
you  allow  us  to  bury  our  dead,  sir, 
without  further  interruption?" 

"Yes,"  said  Cumberland,  lifting  his 
bat  with  a  deference  surprising  to 
those  wbo  did  not  guess  how  near  he 
bad  come  to  tbe  finding  of  his  better 
self  to-day. 

Another  surprise  awaited  Barbara, 
the  priest,  and  Donald,  when  they  re- 
turned from  tbe  chill  and  windy  grave- 
yard on  the  hill.  They  had  looked  for 
a  siege  renewed  and  rendered  still 
more  desperate  by  the  presence  of 
Cumberland  and  his  troopers.  Re- 
solved as  they  were  to  save  tbe  fugi- 
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tiye,  their  hopes  were  slight  that  Blair 
of  Blair  would  find  his  freedom.  Grief, 
lack  of  sleep,  the  constant  strain  of 
fighting  against  odds,  had  lowered,  not 
their  courage,  but  their  power  to  meet 
despair. 

AVhen  they  came  to  the  house,  the 
light  of  the  young  moon,  shining 
through  a  rift  in  the  broken,  smoky 
clouds,  showed  only  four  of  Captain 
Hursfs  troopers  on  guard.  Hurst 
himself  was  in  the  hall,  and  Barbara— 
who  had  come  near  to  thinking  well  of 
him— asked  where  his  Grace  of  Cum- 
berland was  to  be  found. 

**He  has  ridden  into  Lancashire," 
said  Hurst.  **His  business  there  is 
urgent" 

"And  his  men  with  him?" 

•*He  had  no  choice,  I  think.  There's 
some  air  of  courtesy  that  haunts  your 
draughty  passages.  He  is  a  brute. 
Miss  Lynn,  so  far  as  I  can  Judge  him; 
but  he  has  had  decency  enough  to  leave 
me  in  sole  charge  here,  when  he  might 
well  have  shot  me  as  a  traitor.  The 
credit  is  due  to—" 

Hurst  paused.  His  smile  was  grave 
and  tender,  for  he  was  man  enough  to 
love  Barbara  generousl^^,  loyally, 
though  he  knew  his  cause  was  lost 

"Due  to  yourself.  Miss  Lynn,"  he 
finished.  'Tou  taught  him,  I  think,  to 
understand  some  matters  that  were 
hidden  from  him— that  will  be  hidden 
from  him  again,  doubtless,  if  I  know 
the  man.  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how 
it  happened.  All  passed  so  suddenly. 
Soon  after  you  had  gone,  and  while  I 
waited  for  his  Highness  to  put  me  un- 
der arrest,  he  turned  suddenly. 
"Captain  Hurst,"  he  said,  "you  will 
capture  Blair  of  Blair.  I  leave  the 
trust  to  you.  His  capture  will  remove 
any  suspicion  of  disloyalty  from  you." 
His  voice  was  softened,  Miss  Lynn; 
and,  little  as  I  like  him,  I  believe  that 
he  was  making  atonement  so  far  as 
In  him  lay,  for  the  outrage  he 
committed." 


They  were  standing  apart  from  the 
priest  and  Donald,  and  Barbara  re- 
garded Captain  Hurst  with  eyes  that 
had  gathered  from  the  rainy  hills,  the 
radiant  dawns  and  softened  sunsets 
which  had  cradled  her,  a  wild  yet 
tempered  beauty.  She  was  sure  now 
that  she  approved  him. 

"You'll  let  me  speak?"  he  said  pres- 
ently. He  was  diflSdent— ashamed,  so 
it  seemed. 

"Why,  surely." 

"You  will  smile,  I  fear,  if  I  speak  of 
—of  honor.  I've  lost  the  right  to  speak 
of  it  since  I  tried  to  drive  a  mean  bar^ 
gain  with  you." 

Again  he  met  the  cool,  deep  glance 
that  called  to  mind  the  moor  at  gloam- 
ing-tide. "I  misjudged  you,"  said  Bar- 
bara, with  tine  simplicity.  "Your 
honor  never  stood  in  better  case.  Cap- 
tain Hurst.  Perhaps,  though  we  are 
enemies,  you  will  remember  in  days  to 
come  that  I  ask  you  to  wear  it  always 
as  you  did  to-day." 

"I  shall  remember."  Restrained, 
quiet  as  he  was,  Barbara  knew  that  he 
would  carry  a  sorrow  to  his  life's  end 
—a  sorrow  she  herself  had  caused. 

"You  have  something  to  tell  me?"  sh^ 
asked  gently. 

"Yes.  1  spoke  of  honor.  I  can  re- 
gain it  Miss  Lynn,  but  only  by  secur- 
ing Mr.  Blair.  I  shall  use  every  effort 
—the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  I  am 
tempted,  for  your  sake,  to  let  him  go." 

"Ah,  no!  We  will  fight  out  this  is- 
sue. Captain  Hurst  I  should  like  you 
less,  Indeed,  if  you  shirked  it  Mr. 
Blair  is  here,  or  he  is  not.  You  will 
capture  him,  or  fail.  In  either  case 
you'll  have  my  esteem." 

He  watched  her  go.  In  after-days 
Captain  Hurst  was  to  understand,  for 
his  soul's  health,  the  mystery  of  the 
lesson  taught  him  here  at  Windy  Hall; 
he  was  to  Join  a  losing  cause,  well 
knowing  it  was  lost;  his  hopeless  love 
of  Barbara  was  to  find  expression  in 
such  self-sacrifice  as  was  shown  by  the 
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Prince's  friends  when  CuUoden*8  day 
of  battle-hope  sanis  down  for  ever  into 
gloomy  and  tempestuous  night;  the 
children  of  his  love  were  destined  to 
be  deeds  of  abnegation  that  showed 
the  heart  through  the  outward,  dull 
precision  of  the  man.  He  was  to  be 
named  hereafter  in  company  with 
Blair  of  Blair— but  not  yet 

He  watched  Barbara  go,  and  the 
windy  hall  seemed  lonely  beyond  bear- 
ing. It  was  always  so  with  Barbara; 
she  had  the  gift  of  leaving  loneliness 
behind  her,  but  she  was  apt  to  leave, 
too,  clean  thou£^ts  and  fragrant 
impulses. 

For  his  honor's  sake— yes,  even  for 
sake  of  Barbara's  regard— Hurst  swore 
that  he  would  capture  Blair  of 
Blair. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

HOW  THBSS  WBNT  OUT  A0BOS8  THE 

HILLS. 

Accustomed  this  old  house  was  to  es- 
capades, to  all  the  play  and  interplay 
of  stratagem,  of  sudden  passions,  of 
strange  truces  that  would  last  for  days 
between  the  friends  who  hid  a  fugitive, 
the  foes  who  sought  him.  Oeneration 
had  followed  generation  of  the  Lynns; 
as  children  each  generation  had  played 
at  hide-and-seek  with  heedless  zest;  the 
ghostly  corridors,  the  chambers  hidden 
in  unsuspected  comers,  tempted  boy 
and  girl  alike  to  play  that  game  which 
was  first  the  pastime,  doubtless,  of 
Eve*8  two  sons  when  they  roamed 
about  the  outskirts  of  a  forbidden 
Eden,  yet  found  life  not  so  much 
amiss.  And  the  children  of  the  Lynns, 
like  Eve's,  were  to  learn  In  later  years 
how  tragic  and  how  desperate  the 
game  of  human  hide-and-seek  can 
prove. 

Yet  even  Windy  Hall,  fed  from  of 
old  with  ambush  and  surprise,  had 
never  witnessed  such  friendship  in 
danger  as  held  between  Barbara  and 


her  guest  during  the  day  that  followed 
the  burial  of  Sir  Peter  Lynn.  For  he 
was  her  guest  at  last,  in  a  sense  denied 
till  uow. 

On  the  morning  after  Cumberland's 
coming  to  Windy  Hill,  when  Hurst 
came  down  for  the  breakfast  grudg- 
ingly prepared  by  Donald,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  Barbara  seated  at  the 
board.  He  drew  back,  remembering  a 
former  insult 

'*You  will  seat  yourself.  Captain 
Hurst?"  said  Barbara.  "Ah!  no,"  she 
went  on  quickly,  seeing  him  still  re- 
luctant "you  will  forgive  us  for— for 
an  error.  My  father,  were  he  here, 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  our 
mistake." 

Hurst  seated  himself.  Again  he  felt 
dwarfed  by  the  uprightness,  the  suave 
and  tempered  courtesy  of  this  girl.  8he 
had  spoken  of  her  father.  He  could 
see  dark  rings  beneath  her  eyes,  and 
ail  the  traces  of  a  grief  that  had  been 
met  in  silence  and  alone.  Yet  she 
could  remember  that  a  debt  was  owing 
to  himself— a  debt  of  courtesy.  All 
that  was  hidden  in  the  man  was 
brought  to  life.  He  understood  her 
grief;  he  realized  the  delicacy  with 
which  she  admitted  that  his  honor  was 
re-established  and  secure. 

"Miss  Lynn,"  he  said,  with  a  touch 
of  his  old  formality,  "I  trust  I  shall 
find  grace  to  bear  no  envy  toward  the 
man  who  wins  you." 

Donald  looked  on  with  a  disapproval 
he  could  scarcely  hold  in  check.  He 
fancied  that  his  mistress  had  "gone 
down  the  wee,  green  fairies'  waning," 
that  she  was  prepared,  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  magic,  to  surrender  Blair  at 
once.  He  was  bewildered  when  Bar- 
bara rose,  after  she  and  Hurst  had 
made  pretence  of  breakfast,  and  moved 
to  the  door,  and  halted  there. 

"Each  to  his  own  task,"  she  said, 
with  a  smile  that  had  little  mirth  In  it 
"You  persist  in  thinking  that  Mr. 
Blair  is  here.      We  shall  grow  gray. 
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Captain    Hurst,    before    the    siege    is 
raised." 

"We'll  grow  gray  with  honor,"  he 
answered  gravely.  **You  have  given 
me  that  privilege  again.  Miss  Lynn." 

In  the  hiding-chamber,  meanwhile, 
Blair  was  fighting  his  stubborn  battle 
against  restlessness.  Now  and  then, 
when  his  friends  brought  him  news  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  below 
stairs,  he  had  been  allowed  a  half- 
hour's  liberty  within  the  chapel's  limits, 
had  enjoyed  free  movement  once 
again  as  be  paced  to  and  fro  and  gave 
his  muscles  play.  Sometimes  it  was 
Donald  who  brought  him  food  and 
drink,  but  oftener  Barbara.  It  was 
not  only  that  Miss  Lynn  was  Jealous 
for  the  privilege  of  serving  Blair  of 
Blair,  but  also  that  she  needed  respite 
from  her  grief,  and  found  it  in  this 
combat  of  peril  against  stratagem. 

Yet  she  was  aware  that  the  waiting- 
time  must  be  ended  soon.  Hurst  had 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  Blair  was 
hidden  here.  Either  the  fugitive 
would  find  a  moment  when  Hurst  and 
his  troopers  alike  were  napping,  or  she 
and  Donald  would  blunder. 

Near  sunset  of  the  day  when  she  had 
breakfasted  with  Hurst,  Barbara  stood 
at  the  window  of  the  dining-chamber, 
seeking  some  inspiration  from  the 
moor.  The  sky  showed  ruddy  pink, 
In  token  of  much  wind  to  come,  and 
everlastingly  the  chill  breeze  rattled  at 
the  casement.  She  remembered  that 
Blair  was  lackUig  food;  and  the  recol- 
lection,  though  she  did  not  know  it, 
was  the  moor's  answer  to  her  call  for 
guidance. 

There  were  two  stairways,  known  to 
Hurst,  which  led  to  the  upper  floor  of 
Windy  Hall;  but  the  third  he  had  not 
found  as  yet.  This  last  lay  at  the  end 
of  a  dark,  neglected  passage;  It  was 
closed  at  the  stair-foot  by  a  door  which 
showed  neithei*  bolt  nor  hinge,  and  it 
led  steeply  up  Into  the  private  chapel. 
Barbara,  when  she  had  taken  her  tray 


from  Donald's  hands,  chose  this  stair- 
case now  as  the  means  of  reaching 
Blair. 

Hurst,  so  she  thought,  lay  dozing  in 
the  hall;  but  he  heard/  her  step  along 
the  passage,  and  followed  her,  and 
saw,  by  the  light  of  the  taper  which 
she  carried,  that  the  door  swung  open 
at  her  touch. 

The  girl  was  thinking  only  of  Blair's 
needs.  Secure  in  her  belief  that  Hurst 
was  wearied  out  with  sleep,  she  left 
the  door  ajar,  in  readiness  for  her  re- 
turn, and  mounted  the  stair.  Captain 
Hurst,  as  he  followed  cautiously^ 
halting  awhile  at  the  stairway-foot  lest 
a  creak  of  the  boards  should  betray 
him— saw  the  scattered  gleam  of  her 
candle  grow  faint  and  faUiter. 

Barbara  opened  the  panel  of  the  hid- 
ing-chamber. "I  have  brought  you 
food,  Mr.  Blair."  she  said.  "All  Is 
well  below-stairs." 

Her  guest  needed  no  second  bidding. 
When  he  came  to  her,  when  she  saw 
the  light  of  the  candles  on  his  face— 
of  the  candles  on  the  altar  and  of  the 
one  she  carried— Barbara  stepped  back. 
Sacred  as  their  love  was,  her  instinct 
was  to  stand  outside  the  chancel-rail. 
She  set  down  her  candle,  set  down  the 
tray.  They  faced  each  other  in  silence 
and  in  stress,  while  the  wind  moaned 
round  about  the  gables. 

"Miss  Lynn,"  said  Blair  at  last,  "I 
must  be  taken,  or  escape.  When  I 
escape"— Blair  seklom  In  his  life  had 
said  "ir*— **when  I  escape,  will  you 
ride  out  with  me?" 

'I  do  not  unde^tand.      I *• 

'You  understand.  Miss  Lynn,  as  well 
as  I,"  he  broke  in.  "You  know  that 
I  love  you." 

'Yes,"  said  Barbara.    "Yes,  you  love 
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'And  you?' 

Again  there  was  a  silence.  Pride, 
modesty,  fear  of  she  knew  not  what 
had  their  will  of  Barbara.  Then  she 
lifted  her  eyes,  and  the  old,  brave  look 
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returned.       "Lead,"    she   said.    "Lead 
north  or  south,  and  I  will  follow." 

Captain  Hurst  had  been  an  onlooker. 
He  trod  on  a  faulty  board— his  pain 
was  bitter  at  the  moment— and  the  oth- 
ers turned.  Blair's  hand  went  down 
toward  his  sword-hilt,  though  he  would 
draw  no  blade  within  the  precincts  of 
the  chapel. 

"This  must  be  a  duel,  sir,"  he  said, 
stepping  forward  and  bowing  to  the 
other.  "We  cannot  brawl  in  the  chapel 
here." 

For  a  moment  Hurst  was  silent.  He 
had  heard  enough  of  Blair's  skill  in 
fence  to  know  how  slender  his  own 
chances  were,  though  he  himself  was 
a  good  swordsman.  Two  of  his  men 
were  sentry Ing  the  house,  and  it  might 
be  that  a  shout  from  the  window  on 
his  right  would  reach  them;  but  of 
what  use  if  Blair  ran  him  through  be- 
fore ever  they  could  get  to  him? 

Captain  Hurst  flushed  a  dark  red  un- 
der his  weather-stains.  He  had 
glanced  at  Barbara,  and  the  meanness 
of  his  thoughts  grew  plain  to  him. 
Yet  he  had  hungered  for  his  prize,  had 
toiled  for  it,  and  it  was  hard  to  know 
that  be  had  slender  chance  of  winning 
it. 

**I  am  at  your  service,  Mr.  Blair,"  he 
answered. 

Blair  of  Blair  looked  into  the  girl's 
face  as  he  went  out.  His  meaning  was 
more  plain  than  if  spoken  words  had 
passed  between  them.  His  faith  was 
quick.  He  would  win  the  battle  for 
her. 

After  the  sound  of  their  footst^s 
had  died  along  the  narrow  passage, 
she  closed  the  door  of  the  chapel  and 
knelt  at  the  altar  rail,  and  prayed  for 
Blair  of  Blair. 

The  windy,  wild-rose  flush  of  the 
gloaming  sky  had  no  way  lied,  for  the 
vanguards  of  the  coming  tempest  were 
already  riding  up  the  moor  when  Blair 
and  Captain  Hurst  descended  to  the 
hall.    Every  cranny  seemed  to  hide  a 


whispering  draught.  They  had  diffi- 
culty in  placing  the  candles  so  that 
each  swordsman  should  have  fairplay. 

AH  was  arranged  at  last,  quietly,  as 
between  two  gentlemen  who  knew  the 
laws  of  duel  and  would  keep  the 
same. 

The  fight  began,  and  the  wind  whis- 
tled up  above  them  through  the  rents 
in  the  timbered  roof.  It  was  child's 
play,  as  Hurst  had  guessed;  for  not 
only  did  Blair  know  a  score  of  feints 
and  thrusts  and  parries  to  each  one  of 
his  adversary's,  but  he  held  a  Ferrara 
blade.  Andrew  Ferrara,  so  all  good 
Jacobites  believe,  forged  wizardry 
into  his  steel;  and  Blair  of  Blair, 
though  he  was  stiff  for  lack  of  free- 
dom, knew  no  fatigue  or  hurry. 

He  waited,  tasting  the  subtle  zest  of 
fight;  and  when  the  moment  came,  he 
pierced  Hurst's  sword-arm  delicately, 
as  a  man  might  pick  up  his  lady's 
glove,  and  watched  the  other's  sword 
go  clattering  to  the  ground,  and  stooped 
to  claim  it 

"You  are  on  your  parole,  sir,"  he 
said.  "I  have  seen  something  of  the 
world,  and  take  you  for  a  man  of 
honor." 

"My  honor  is  in  better  case  than  my 
sword-play,  though  that  is  saying  lit- 
tle," the  other  answered  doggedly. 

Blair  of  Blair,  if  he  was  always 
buoyant,  was  always  full  of  sympathy, 
for  friend  or  enemy.  He  took  a  'ker- 
chief from  his  pocket  and  bound  the 
wound  which  old  Ferrara's  blade  had 
given. 

"You  are  on  parole,"  he  repeated. 

"Yes,"  said  Captain  Hurst,  half  sul- 
len, half  inclined  to  like  this  man  with 
the  large,  generous  air  and  the  pretty 
trick  of  fence.  "So  much  is  obvious, 
sir." 

"I  must  ask  you  to  give  the  same 
pledge  for  your  men— to  ride  out  with 
them  at  once— to  give  us  two  days' 
freedom  from  pursuit  or  interference." 

Hurst    was    silent.     This    man  bad 
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been  all  but  bis  captive,  and  now  he 
was  bis  master. 

Blair  smiled.  '1  gave  you  your  life, 
sir.    Do  I  ask  too  mucb?"  be  said. 

"No,"  said  Hurst,  "but  it  is  bitter- 
more  bitter  tban  you  know." 

After  the  troopers  bad  been  roused, 
after  they  bad  saddled  and  rattled  out 
behind  their  leader,  Blair  sought  the 
chapel  where  Maid  Barbara  said  her 
prayers.  They  tell  you  still— those  of 
the  countryside  in  whom  the  Stuart 
lore  is  live  and  sweet— how  she  rose 
from  her  knees  to  welcome  him,  and 
saw  again  the  love-light  in  his  comely 
face— how  she  laughed  quietly,  not 
knowing  why.  And  then  they  tell  you 
how  Blair  sent  Donald  for  the  neigh- 
boring priest.  He  came  in  haste  from 
the  village  on  the  hill,  and  married 
them  at  the  altar-rail  of  the  chapel 
which  had  hidden  Blair  so  long.  And 
tbe  priest,  though  he  asked  no  question, 
wondered  how  Blair's  forgotten  supper 

The  CornhlU  Magazine.  i^Tie 


came  to  lie  within  the  chapel.  They 
rode  out— Blair,  and  Barbara,  and  old 
Donald— and  sought  the  moorland 
track.  They  went  to  Charlie  in  the 
North,  as  it  proved,  to  battle  and  to 
peril  and  to  exile.  But  they  rode 
together. 

The  dawn-lights  played  about  the 
moor.  The  sun  came  up  above  a 
swarthy  crag  ahead  of  them.  Blair  of 
Blair  looked  into  Barbara's  face. 

"Are  you  afraid?"  he  asked. 

"Afraid?  My  father  died  in  happi- 
ness, and  I— go  with  you,"  she 
answered. 

A  curlew  rose  and  fell  before  them; 
and,  behind,  old  Donald  rode,  thinkmg 
of  the  Prince  whom  he  was  soon  to 
meet 

But  Captain  Hurst,  leagues  to  the 
west  of  them,  rode  heavily,  as  if  his 
ambition  and  his  heart  alike  were 
broken.  He  had  not  found  tbe  Faith 
as  yet.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe, 

End,) 
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The  untimely  death  of  Canon  Over- 
ton, to  wbom  the  seventh  volume  of 
Messrs.  Macmillans'  History  of  the 
English  Church  had  been  assigned,  un- 
fortunately removed  the  master  hand 
which  would  no  doubt  have  given  us 
a  record  of  English  ecclesiastical  life 
in  the  eighteenth  century  at  once  con- 
tint^ous,  uniform,  and  consistent.  It 
could  never  be  an  easy  task  to  make 
a  picturesque  story  ol  the  Georgian 
Church  of  England.  'ErnrAwf  ivpicKtro, 
But  no  doubt  Canon  Overton  would 
have  accomplished  it,  for  his  former 
history,  written  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  C.  J.  Abbey,  proved  that  he  had 
an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  period. 

•  *'The  Bnglisb  Choroh,  From  the  Accession 
of  Oeorge  I.  of  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  .'*  By  the  Ute  Canon  Overt  on  and  the 
Rev.  Frederic  Relton,  A.K.C.  (London:  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.    Price  7s.  6d.) 


In  planning  the  original  scheme  of  the 
present  volume,  we  are  told  that  he 
had  not  departed  from  his  favorite 
method  of  writing  history,  namely, 
that  of  dealing  with  the  lives  of  the 
great  men  of  the  time  rather  than  with 
a  consecutive  narrative  of  events  and 
tendencies.  This  method  of  composi- 
tion has  evidently  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulty  of  Mr.  Relton  when,  in  his 
turn,  he  came  to  take  up  the  task.  Nor 
has  his  own  conscientious  loyalty  to 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  as  set 
forth  in  three  octavo  books  of  some- 
what chaotic  pencil  notes,  tended  to 
di^ninish  his  difficulty.  He  has,  how- 
ever, overcome  this  difficulty  with  very 
considerable  ability,  and  is  himself  by 
no  means  on  occasion  without  the  gift, 
if  not  of  picturesque  personal  descrip- 
tion, at  least  of  shrewdly  estimating 
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the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical personalities  of  the  time 
and  the  value  and  place  of  their  influ- 
ence in  the  story  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  Church  of  England. 

It  is,  of  course,  fatally  easy  to  exag- 
gerate the  defects  of  the  Georgian 
Church.  No  historical  student  can  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  age  was  one 
of  religious  indifference  and  spiritual 
decay,  of  ecclesiastical  sloth,  and  inca- 
pacity and  degradation.  In  his  very 
interesting  chapter  on  the  general 
Church  life  of  the  period  Mr.  Relton 
gives  many  details  which  illustrate 
both  its  pitlfulness  and  its  humor.  He 
does  not  hesitate,  for  example,  to 
quote  the  epigram  on  the  characteristic 
symbolism  by  which  the  faith  of  the 
age  in  the  dogma  of  the  royal  suprem- 
acy was  expressed  by  the  full-leng^ 
figure  of  the  King  which,  in  place  of 
the  cross,  surmounted  the  spire  of  St 
George's  Church,  Bloomsbury: 

When  Harry  the  Eighth  left  the  Pope 

In  the  lurch, 
The  Protestants  made  him  the  Head 

of  the  Church, 
But     GeOTge's     good     subjects,     the 

Bloomsbury  people, 
Instead  of  the  Church  made  him  head 

of  the  steeple. 

Nor,  by  way  of  Illustration  of  the  low 
personal  standard  of  the  Georgian 
clergy,  does  he  conceal  such  a  painfully 
vivid  description  of  the  country  par- 
son's pastoral  Ineflaclency  as  that  de- 
picted by  the  poet  Crabbe: 

A  Jovial  youth  who  thinks  his  Sunday 

task 
As  much  as  €k>d  or  man  can   fairly 

ask; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  or  labors 

light. 
To  fields  the  morning  and  to  feasts 

the  night; 
None  better  skilled  the  noisy  pack  to 

guide, 
To  urge  their  charge,  to  cheer  them  or 

to  chide. 


A  sportsman  keen,  he  shoots  through 

half    the  day, 
And   skilled   at    whist,    he   votes    the 

nights  to  play. 
Then  while  such  honors  bloom  around 

his  head 
Shall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sick  man's 

bed. 
To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  or  with 

zeal 
To  combat  fears  that  e'en  the  pious 

feeL 

But  Mr.  Relton  is  alive  also  to  the 
danger  of  a  too  hasty  generalization. 
He  is  not  unaware  that,  cold,  selfish, 
and  unspiritual  as  was  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  the  Georges,  it  was  not 
without  its  characteristic  excellences. 
Nor  does  he  forget  to  remind  his  read- 
ers that  the  Church  which  commanded 
the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  such 
men  as  Edmund  Burke  and  Dr.  John- 
son could  not  be  wholly  corrupt  From 
the  former  he  happily  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Reflections  on  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  which  furnishes  valu- 
able testimony  to  the  hold  which  "our 
happy  establishment"  had  upon  the  af- 
fections of  the  people.  Of  the  part 
which  was  played  by  the  latter  in  the 
Church  life  of  the  period  he  thus 
writes: 

Dr.  Jolmson,  in  one  sense,  is  even  a 
more  valuable  witness  to  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Church  of  his  day  than 
Edmund  Burke,  for  he  was  more  of  a 
representative  man.  His  manliness 
and  robustness  of  Intellect,  his  strong 
common  sense,  liis  firm  and  unwaver- 
ing conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, combined  with  a  vivid  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  his  sturdy 
independence  both  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, his  real  piety  without  a  tincture  of 
cant  or  ''enthusiasm,"  were  all  char- 
acteristics of  the  eighteenth  century  at 
its  best.  Moreover,  he  was  a  layman, 
not  a  "parson  in  a  tye  wig";  not  one 
of  the  ecclesiastical  laymen  who  are 
more  clerical  than  the  clergy.  He 
touched  life  at  many  points  and  mixed 
with  It  in  many  phases.  He  was  not 
bound  to  the  Church  by  any  ties.    His 
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attachment  to  it  was  purely  one  of 
conviction,  and  all  tbe  more  valuable 
on  that  account.  The  theory  that  his 
churchmanship  was  only  part  of  his 
Toryism  is  discounted  by  the  fact  that 
it  existed  during  the  time  when  Whig 
theology  was  predominant;  and  more- 
over it  could  hardly  have  been  political, 
seeing  that  he  had  always  a  strong 
leaning  to  Jacobitism.  He  had  a  far 
higher  conception  of  the  Church  than 
was  at  all  common  in  his  day.  .  .  . 
Johnson  was  not  only  staunch  but  dis- 
criminating in  his  attachment  He 
showed  that  he  was  fully  alive  to  the 
defects  of  the  age  when  he  declared 
that  "there  were  no  sermons  addressed 
to  the  passions  worth  anything/'  and 
when  he  owned  that  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed more  for  political  reasons  than 
for  learning  and  piety,  and  that  the 
clergy  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
pastoral  activity.  And  on  the  other 
hand  he  selected  its  distinctly  strong 
point  when  he  dwelt  upon  the  services 
the  clergy  rendered  by  their  theological 
writings;  and  his  rebuke  to  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister  who  talked  about  fat 
bishops  and  drowsy  deans,  "Sir,  you 
know  no  more  of  our  Church  than  a 
Hottentot!"  was  severe  and  very  just. 

Mr.  Relton  does  well  also  to  empha- 
size this  "strong  point"  of  the  Georgian 
clergy  and  to  remind  his  readers  how 
many  of  the  higher  divines,  following 
in  the  lead  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  steadily 
and  ably  fought  the  battle  of  liberty 
and  toleration.  For  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
period  which  produced  the  solid,  mas- 
sive, enduring  faith  of  Bishop  Butler 
and  Bishop  Warburton,  of  Dean  Berke- 
ley  and  Archdeacon  Paley,  which  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  splendid  ca- 
reer of  John  Wesley  and  the  Metho- 
dists,   which   saw    the   publication    of 
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such  masterpieces  of  Christian  philos- 
ophy as  Butler's  Analoffy,  aa  Warbur- 
ton*s  Divine  Legation^  as  William  Law's 
Serious  Cof^-works  which  the  world 
will  never  willingly  allow  to  perish,  for 
they  are  literature  as  well  as  theology, 
and  have  become  the  treasured  pos- 
sessions of  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nation»— and  of  such  minor  works  of 
importance  as  Berkeley's  Alciphron,  as 
Paley's  Evidences,  as  Henry  Venn's 
Cmnplete  Duty  of  Man,  as  Wilberforce's 
Practical  View,  and  as  Hannah  More's 
Village  Politics. 

There  is  some  loss,  however,  to  the 
completeness  of  Mr.  Relton's  picture  of 
English  Christianity  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  fact  that  he  has  ruled 
outside  the  limits  of  his  volume  the 
work  of  Wesley  and  the  marvellous  or- 
ganization which  he  originated   as  in 
the    strictest    sense    no    part    of    the 
Church  life  of  the  age.      On  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Relton  has  done  full  justice 
to  the  great  evangelical  movement  of 
which  Romaine  and   Cecil  and   Venn 
and  Fletcher  and   N«wton  and  Scott 
were  the  dominant  personalities,   and 
no    less    to    the    enormous    influence 
which  was  wielded  by  the  great  Eng- 
lish mystic,  William  Law.      For  it  is 
probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
writings  of  Law  laid  the  real  founda- 
tion of  the  most  important  religious 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which   through    the   interpretation    of 
such  teachers  as  Coleridge  and  Brown- 
ing, as  Frederic  Maurice  and  Lightfoot 
and  Westcott  and  Hort,  has  supplied 
tbe  true  strength  of  the  Church  of  the 
Present,  and  is  the  only  safe  basis  of 
the     comprehensive     Chur/ch     of     the 
Future. 

Charles  W.  Stuhbs. 
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The    newspapers    have    given    very 
short   shrift  to   President   Roosevelt's 
proposal  to  establish  a  new  system  of 
spelling  in  official  documents  emanat- 
ing   from     the     White     House,     and 
whether  the  President,  in  the  face  of 
so  much  opposition,  will  think  it  ad- 
visable to  press  his  reforms  is  doubt- 
ful.   What  is  a   little  strange  in  the 
chorus   of  angry   surprise  which   has 
gone  up  over  Mr.  Roosevelt's  announce- 
ment is  the  general  assumption  that  he 
is  advocating  something  new.    The  list 
of  words  which  are  to  be  spelt  differ- 
ently   in    future   has    been    pulled   to 
pieces  and  examined  as  if  Mr.  Roose- 
velt of  his  own  initiative  had  arbitra- 
rily   selected    two   or    three    hundred 
words  to  the  spelling  of  which  he  had 
taken  a  personal  dislike,  and  had  an- 
nounced that  he  was  not  going  to  stand 
any  more  nonsense  from  them,  but  in 
future  would  spell  them  precisely  as 
he  chose.    What  has  happened  is  some- 
thing very   different.      We  have  not 
been  given  In  the  messages  which  have 
reached  us  a  full  list  of  the  three  hun- 
dred words  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
approved  of  as  a  preliminary  selection; 
but  out  of  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned there  is  not  one  change  which 
has  not  been  fully  debated  before  by 
dictionary-makers,  and  probably  there 
are  very  few  which  have  not  been  ac- 
tually   used    in   printed    documents,— 
even  perhaps  in  documents  of  consid- 
erable antiquity.      One  of  Mr.  Etoose- 
velt*s  critics  remarks  that  the  Presi- 
dent's  plan   ''breathes   that   scorn   of 
history  which  is  natural  in  a  nation  of 
yesterday,  but  is  unacceptable  to  the 
old  historic  English  nation.*'    There  is 
a  certain  "scorn  of  history"  in  neglect- 
ing to  notice  that  some  of  the  methods 
of  spelling  suggested  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
are  early  English. 

There  is  no  intention  here  of  cham- 


pioning Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposal,  whidi 
looks  as  if  it  would  lead  in  the  long 
run  to  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience 
and  expense  without  any  correspond- 
ing saving  of  time  or  trouble  for  the 
moment     But  it  is  as  well  to  look  at 
the  facts  a  little  more  closely  without 
condemning  offhand  a  number  of  pro- 
posals which  apparently  have  the  ap- 
proval   of    such    authorities    on    the 
history    of   the    English    language   as 
Professor     Skeat    and     Dr.     Murray. 
Wlien  people  talk  a  little  rashly  about 
abandoning  the  time-honored   method 
of  spelling  this  or  that  word  or  class 
of  words,  they  are  apt  to  forget,  not 
only  that  there  are  plenty  of  words  the 
spelling  of  which   has   been   changed 
during  the  past  hundred  years  with- 
out anybody  proving  much  the  worse 
for  it,  but  also  that  standardised  spell- 
ing is  a  comparatively  modem  insti- 
tution.    Practically  speaking,  it  began 
with  Dr.  Johnson.    Those  who  object 
most  strongly  to  any  sort  of  '^tinker- 
ing**  or  ''tampering  with  the  language 
of    Shakespeare"     may     reflect    that 
Shakespeare  himself  was  so  tolerant  of 
change  as  to  sign  his  own  name  In 
twenty-six  different  ways.    The  books 
which  he  read,  and  in  which  he  saw 
the   words  printed   that   he   used   in 
writing  his  plays,  were  not  consistent 
in  their  methods  of  presenting  combi- 
nations of  letters  to  the  reader.      Im- 
agine   him,    for    instance,    comparing 
parallel  passages  In  Purvey 's  Recension 
of  Wycllffe's  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  Tyndale's  New  Testament.     The 
first  would  run:— ''But  whanne  Jhesus 
was  come  doun  fro  the  hil,  mych  puple 
suede  hym.     And  loo!  a  leprouse  man 
cam  aod  worschipide  hym,  and  seide: 
Lord,  if  thou  wolt,  thou  maist  make 
me  clene."    In  Tyndale  the  same  pas- 
sage appears  thus:— "When  Jesus  was 
come  downe  from  the  mountayne,  moch 
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people  folowed  him.  And  lo,  tber  cam 
a  lepre  and  worsheped  him  saynge: 
Master,  if  thou  wylt  thou  canst  make 
me  clene/'  To  which  spelling,  **puple** 
or  *'people/'  would  the  student  incline 
who  read  those  two  passages  for  the 
first  time,  knowing  that  the  parent 
word  was  the  Latin  "populous"?  If 
the  first  two  vowels  in  "people"  are 
pronounced  separately,  instead  of  the 
"e"  being  lengthened  and  the  "o" 
omitted,  the  resulting  sound  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  "puple."  Would  it 
occur  to  the  student  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  of  the  two  spellings,  each 
of  which  probably  sounded  to  him  the 
same,  one  would  some  day  be  dis- 
carded as  wrong,  and  the  other  se- 
lected as  right,  and  then  pronounced 
differently?  Probably  he  would  re- 
sent the  idea  of  dealing  so  arbitrarily 
with  the  time-honored  "puple."  He 
would  not  realize  the  need  for  a  cer- 
tain arbitrariness  in  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent mettiods  of  spelling  until  he 
came  to  attempt  the  making  of  a  dic- 
tionary. In  the  same  way,  those  who 
are  readiest  to  condemn  as  "scornful 
innorations"  or  "Americanisms"  yari- 
ous  suggestions  for  an  altered  orthog- 
raphy are  apt  to  forget  how  arbitrary 
the  greatest  of  Bnglish  dictionary- 
makers  occasionally  was  In  his  choice 
between  variant  spellings.  It  was  Dr. 
Jolinson  who  added  the  "k"  to  "mu- 
sick"  and  "rhetorlck"  and  "physick," 
wliich  before  his  day  were  more  com- 
monly spelt  as  we  spell  them  now. 
"Labor"  and  "honor"  and  **favor"  ir- 
ritate many  readers,  who  style  them 
Americanisms.  But  it  was  Dr.  John- 
son who  introduced  the  unnecessary, 
though,  perhaps,  rather  graceful  "u," 
and  who  wrote  in  addition,  "authour" 
and  "errour"  and  "govemour."  The 
last  spelling  has  only  dropped  out  of 
the  English  Prayer-book  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  How  many  church- 
goers have  noticed  the  change? 
There  are,  as  a  fact,  a  large  num- 


ber of  English  words  the  spelling  of 
which  has  been  undergoing,  and  is  now 
undergoing  a  series  of  changes,  yet 
which  very  few  readers  or  writers 
hiotlce  are  being  changed,  simply  be- 
cause the  change  is  coming  about  so 
slowly.  If  the  same  change  that  is 
now  going  on  slowly  were  suddenly 
recommended,  or  commanded,  there 
would  probably  be  an  outcry.  Take, 
for  example,  the  words  "Judgment," 
"skillful,"  "dogmatize,"  "fulness,"  and 
"quartet"  Contrast  with  them  "quar- 
tette." "fullness,"  "dogmatise,"  "skil- 
ful," and  "judgement"  WTiich  is  the 
old  and  which  is  the  new  spelling? 
Probably  not  one  out  of  three  ordi- 
nary educated  men  would  care  to  risk 
his  reputation  on  the  orthography  of 
all  five.  As  to  "klst"  and  "blusht," 
which  are  two  of  the  President's 
choices  which  have  been  subjected  to 
much  criticism,  both  forms  are  just 
as  pleasant  to  see  and  hear  as  "kissed" 
and  "blushed."  But  it  was  not  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  who  invented  them. 
They  belong  to  all  the  poets,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  perhaps  they  are  only 
objected  to  l>ecause  they  do  not  seem 
to  fit  in  quite  properly  with  the  prosi- 
ness  of  modem  existence.  "When  I 
kist  her  Jenny  blusht"  is  clearly  an 
opening  for  a  lyric  which  would  do 
credit  to  the  most  amorous;  but  it 
looks  a  little  queer  to  write  that  "this 
smart  feuiUeton  is  now  being  publisht 
on  page  8."  As  to  other  suggested 
changes,  why  should  we  oppose  the 
dropping  of  the  "a"  out  of  the  dipthong 
in  "aesthetic"  and  "^Eolian"  when  we 
already  have  "celestial"  and  **penal- 
Ize"  and  "Egypt"?  Even  in  some  of 
the  articles  in  which  the  strongest 
objection  has  been  taken  to  the  elim- 
ination of  the  "a,"  the  writers,  who 
would  hate  to  be  accused  of  dropping 
their  "h's,"  have  argued  this  way  and 
that  way  about  "dipthongs."  Here 
and  there,  it  must  be  owned,  the  sug- 
gested revision  of  the  spelling  is  hide- 
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ous.  **Catalog"  would  only  be  ad- 
missible if  the  cutting  off  of  the  "ue" 
made  the  word  more  lil^e  the  Greek, 
but  it  does  not.  As  for  **program,"  it 
is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  "epigram**; 
but  there  is  evidently  a  further  change 
in  store  for  it  It  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  *'grogram**  and  shorten  itself 
into  monosyllabic  unseemliness. 

The  truth  is  that  the  orthography  of 
modem  English  provides,  or  would  pro- 
vide, a  subject  for  discussion  among 
Englishmen  and  Americans  of  estab- 
lished literary  reputation  which  might 
have  valuable  results.  Nor,  probably, 
would  the  keenest  opponent  of  Mr. 
Boosevelt-s  proposals  object  to  the 
summoning  of  an  International  Confer- 
ence    to     consider     suggestions     for 
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changes  in  the  conventional  methods 
of  spelling  English  words  which  might 
seem  sensible  or  desirable.  It  would 
be  satisfactory  if  on  certain  disputed 
points  an  opinion  could  be  expressed 
which  could  be  regarded  as  authorita- 
tive; more  satisfactory  still  if  certain 
ugly  changes  were  by  the  same  author- 
ity set  aside.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt*s  ac- 
tion, unfortunately,  will  not  have  the 
same  effect  as  would  the  summoning 
of  such  a  Conference.  In  America,  an- 
other President  may  reverse  his  deci- 
sion; and  as  for  England,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  any 
idea  either  of  comforting  wearers  of 
dunces*  caps  or  of  dictating  to  philo- 
logical Professors. 


CELTIC  POETRY  AND  LEGEND.^ 


It  is  al)out  eleven  years  since  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  published  the  **Love 
Songs  of  Connacht,**  and  explained 
that  these  were  part  of  a  large  col- 
lection, only  one  chapter  of  a  book. 
The  Love  Songs  were  well  received; 
the  Religious  Songs  are  not  less 
worthy,  and  they  make  one  all  the 
more  anxious  that  the  whole  collection 
should  be  published  soon.  "May  your 
honor  live  till  Dr.  Hyde's  Songs  of 
Connacht  are  all  printed  T*— this  would 
make  a  good  Irish  blessing,  but  we 
hope  to  liv0  longer  still.  The  present 
instalment  is  certainly  something  to 
be  thankful  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Love  Songs— with 
better  type— Irish  on  one  side,  English 
on  the  other.  Dr.  Hyde's  expository 
work  being  given  in  the  two  languages. 
This  prose  explanation  is  admirable. 
It  is  full  of  matter,  of  literary  and  his- 
torical knowledge;  more  attentive  to 
metrical  details,  perhaps,  than  in  the 

•  *«The  Religions  Songs  of  Connacht."  Two 
Volumes  (Chapters  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  ''Songs 
of  Connachr*).  Douglas  Hyde.  (Unwin.  10s. 
net.) 


earlier  book,  and  not  less  appreciative 
of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
poems.  The  great  merit  of  Dr.  Hyde's 
essay  Is  that  It  brings  out  the  varie- 
ties of  religious  tfaoug^t  to  be  found 
in  these  Irish  ppems.  The  difference 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  is 
emphasized  in  some  of  the  verses,  as 
in  the  epigram  on  the  renegade  priest: 
— **There*s  Mah(m  O'Cleary,  and  he  In 
madness,  drawing  hay  on  Lady  Day. 
That's  not  the  w(Hrst,  but  he  took  his 
oath,  that  there  was  only  a  thrall  in 
the  Mother  of  the  King  of  the  Uni- 
verse." But  the  varieties  to  be  found 
here  go  far  beyond  this  simple  opposi- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  there  Is  clear, 
correct  artistic  verse,  reasoning  about 
the  Faith:— 


Thy  Intelligence  once  bright. 
Borne  so  light  on  soaring  wings. 

Now  Is  clouded;  since  the  will 
Takes  Its  fill  of  worldly  things. 

"The  Poetry  of  Badenoch."  Collected  and 
Edited  with  Translations,  Introduotion,  and 
Notes,  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Blnton.  (The 
Northern  Counties  Publishing  Company.  21s  > 
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Ou  the  other  side  might  be  quoted 
any  number  of  strange  rhymes,  full  of 
old  visions  and  beliefs.  The  range  of 
these  poems  is  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween the  North  of  England  Lyke 
Wake  Dirge  (quoted  by  Dr.  Hyde)  and 
Gray's  Elegy.  Take  for  example  the 
Poem  of  the  Tor.  It  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  ghost,  a  soul  set  to 
do  penance  for  a  thousand  years  on  a 
rock  In  the  sea.     The  ghost  explains:— 

Twenty  years  ago  last  Sunday, 

The  soul  parted  with  the  evil-inclined 

body, 
Under  rain,  under  wind; 
And  if  it  were  not  for  the  blessiu;;  of 

the  poor  on  the  world, 
I    could    be   hundreds    of    years    more 

there.  .  .  . 

When  I  used  to  go  to  Sunday  Mass 
It  was  not  mercy  I  used  to  ask  for  my 

soul, 
Kut    jesting    and    joking    with    young 

men, 
And    the    body    of    my    Christ    before 

me.  .  .  . 

I   set  no  store  by  my  soul 

irntil  I  saw  the  prowess  of  Death  as- 
sembling: 

Ou  the  side  of  the  North,  black  walls 
of  lire. 

On  the  side  of  the  South,  the  pcoiile 
of  Christ 

(iatheriug   amongst   the    Angels, 

The   (ilorious    Virgin   hastening   them. 

There  are  many  old  spells  and  charms, 
of  the  sort  that  were  current  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  in  England  and  (Jer- 
nuiny.  and  are  not  yet  altogether  dis- 
used. Every  countrj'  has  those  things 
in  its  own  fashion,  and  some  of  those 
Irish  thin;?s  are  l)eautiful.  **A  fragrant 
little  prayer  my  child  taught  me  my- 
self, my  eyes  not  to  be  shut  in  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  the  binls;  going 
on  my  knees  praying  and  beseeching 
the  Son  of  (Jod,  rememl)ering  the  Lamb 
who  is  bruise<l  and  dead  i)eneath  the 
clay."    And  the  following  Is  one  of  the 
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versions  of  "Man's  Vision,"  a  poem 
known  all  over  Ireland:— 

"Is  it  in  thy  sleep  thou  art,  O  Mother?" 

"It   is  not,   O  bright   love, 

Kut  with  a  vision  I  am 

That     the     narrow     black     horseman 

comes, 
And  the  narrow  brown  steed. 
And   the  red  spear 
In  his  right  hand, 

To  put  through  the  side  of  our  Lord, 
And  His  share  of  noble  blooa 
To  pour  forth  to-morrow." 
"That  is  true,  O  Mother; 
It  is  to  be  poured  forth  to-morrow." 

"And  he  who  would  have  this  vision, 
and  to  say  it  three  times  on  lying 
down  in  his  couch  of  slumber,  will  re- 
ceive Heaven  without  foot-moving, 
and  he  shall  not  see  cold  Hell  for 
ever." 

Dr.  Hyde's  book  is  not  monotonous. 
He  gives,  besides  the  pious  songs,  a 
number  of  old  popular  irreverences- 
humorous  stories  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
tale  of  the  tinker  who  wanted  a  god- 
father for  his  child,  and  made  critical 
objections  to  "the  King  of  Sunday" 
himself.  AKso,  there  are  some  speci- 
mens from  living  tradition  of  that  old 
debate  between  Ossian  and  St.  Patrick 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dean  of  Lismore  and  in  many  other 
places,  including  Scott's  "Antiquary." 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Dr. 
Hyde  is  more  than  justilied  in  his 
labors.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
his  book  contains  some  interesting 
lu'oofs  of  English  intluence  on  poi)ular 
Irish  verse:  the  poem  of  Mary  and 
Joseph  is  from  the  English  Cherry- 
tive  (*arol:— 

.Toseph  was  an  old  man 
And  an   old  man   was  he. 
And  he  wedded  ilary. 
The  Queen  of  <;alilee. 

The  poem  also  of  the  Keening  of  the 
Tlirt»e  Marys  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
In   the   English    ballad    manner.       Dr. 
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Hyde  is  working  not  for  Ireland  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  study  of  traditional 
poetry  in  different  languages.  May  he 
come  out  soon  with  the  rest  of  his 
treasures! 

Mr.  Sinton*s  Badenoch  poems  are  of 
all  sorts,  and  some  of  them  are  like 
the  Irish,  especially  the  love  songs. 
Among  the  songs  of  Connacht  there 
are  beautiful  passages  that  sound  al- 
most as  if  they  might  be  the  originals 
of  the  loveliest  idylls  in  the  world,  of 
Simaetha  or  Oenone:— 

I  denounce  love;  woe  is  she  who  gave 

It 
To  the  son  of  yon  woman,  who  never 

understood  it; 
My  heart  in  my  middle,  sure  he  has 

left  it  black, 
And  I  do  not  see  him  in  the  street  or 

in  any  place. 

And  in  Badenoch  there  is  found  the 
song  of  the  lovers,  for  whom  the  fates 
brought  nothing  but  severance;  it 
might  be  Tristram  and  Iseult.  Seldom, 
again,  has  "the  innocence  of  love" 
been  more  simply  and  beautifully  ren- 
dered than  in  the  "pastoral  monody,** 
as  Mr.  Sinton  calls  it,  "Above  Spey 
Water."  There  is  no  room  to  expatiate 
on  all  the  Badenoch  poetry  here;  those 
who  read  the  book  will  acknowledge 
Mr.  8inton*s  skill  in  arranging  and 
presenting  his  matter,  and  will  thank 
him  for  his  own  Gaelic  poem.«t 
Interspersed. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  re- 
member here  that  the  centenary  of 
Zeuss,  the  founder  of  Celtic  scholar- 
ship, has  been  recently  obser^-ed  at 
Munich,  and  to  hope  that  this  country 
will  not  slacken  in  the  work  which 
is  at  present  being  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes,  Mr.  Standish  Hayes 
O'Grndy,  Professor  Rhys  of  Oxford. 
Professor  Kuno  Meyer  of  Liverpool. 
Professor  Strachan  of  Manchester,  and 
many  others,  besides  the  authors  of 
the  two  books  here  noted.  Celtic  stud- 
ies may  naturally  attract  those  whose 
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native  language  is  Welsh   or  Gaelic; 
but  they  have  also  drawn   in    many 
foreigners,    French,    German,    Italian, 
and  English,  with  the  same  sort  of  at- 
traction as  was  exercised  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  Sanscrit,  and  still  earlier 
by  Greek,  when  Greek  was  new.    The 
Celtic  region  in  philology  (using  that 
world  in  its  ancient,  large,  and  liberal 
sense)  is  not  merely  unexhausted,  but 
has  scarcely  been  surveyed.     The  cat- 
alogue  of   Irish   MSS.   in   the  British 
Museum  has  not  yet  been  issued;  there 
is  no  complete  dictionary  of  medieval 
Irish  or  Welsh;  the  English  adventurer 
has  to  make  his  way  as  heat  he  can. 
with    separate    glossaries,    native    in- 
structors, cribs,  guess-work.    But  there 
is   progress,   and   the  Irish   school   at 
Dublin  Is  flourishing,  without  any  rev- 
enue, with  the  simplest  organization, 
with  no  degrees,  no  compulsion— a  vol- 
untary meeting,  hardly  an  association, 
of  teachers  who  are  glad  to  teach  and 
pupils,  Irish  and  Welsh,  who  want  to 
learn  and  are  not  panic-stricken  at  the 
amazing  devices  of  old  Irish  grammar— 
surely  one  of  the  mqst  terrific  things 
that  ever  confronted  a  student    How 
rich  in  interest  the  old  Irish  literature 
is    may    be   seen    in    many    excellent 
translations    by    Mr.    Whitley    Stokes. 
Dr.    Kuno    Meyer,    and    others.       The 
"Voyage  of  Maelduin,"  the  "Vision  of 
MacConglinne,"  the  Saints*  Lives,  can 
be    Judged    in    English    on    the    same 
tenr.s  as  the  Bible  and  Don  Quixote: 
we  can   make  up  for  the  discredited 
Ossian  of  our  forefathers  out  of   the 
"Colloquy  of  the  Ancients,"  and  other 
excellent  things  in  Mr.  Standish  Haye;* 
0*(irady\s  "Sllva  Gadelica."      No  one. 
In    such    a    world    as    this,    need    be 
ashamed    of    not    knowing    those    old 
stories:  but  It  is  hardly  possible  to  es- 
cape their  charm  when  once  they  are 
known.     Nor  Is  the  beauty  of  t!ie  older 
literature  wanting  to  the  new,  the  liv- 
ing Gaelic  language  of  C'Onnacht  and 
Badeuocli. 
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**And  it  were  my  intentions,"  said 
Joe  Gargery  to  Pip,  "to  have  put  upon 
bis  tombstone  that  Whatsume'er  the 
failings  on  his  part,  Remember,  reader, 
he  were  that  good  in  his  hart  .  .  .  , 
but  poetry  costs  money,  cut  it  how  you 
will,  small  or  large,  and  it  were  not 
done."  The  real  genius  of  Dickens  is 
nowhere  more  patently  and  crisply  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  opening  pages  of 
Great  Expectations.  Everything  is  ad- 
mirable in  them:  you  see  iu  a  flash 
straight  into  a  child's  mind;  a  few 
sentences  of  compressed  English  make 
the  scene  and  the  mood  of  the  scene 
inexpressibly  vivid;  along  with  the 
rollicking  humor  is  given  a  sense 

That  says  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the 

ear. 
The  place  is  haunted. 

But  the  dominant  note  here,  as  in 
all  the  best  work  of  Dickens,  is,  if 
not  a  good  heart,  at  least  good-heart- 
eduess  or  comradeship:  the  boy  and  the 
convict  are  comrades;  the  friendship 
of  Pip  and  Joe  is  of  a  David  and  Jona- 
than. Times  and  again  the  friend- 
ships in  Dickens  are  between  young 
and  old,  or  between  characters  that 
suggest  an  analogy  of  youth  and  age. 
Pip  and  Joe,  Sam  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
—  Pickwick  being  the  child  —  David 
and  Peggotty,  Bamaby  and  his 
mother,  iDombey  and  all  his  friends, 
Oliver  and  Nancy.  Dickens  seems  to 
meet  friendship  along  the  path  of  boy- 
hood, of  which  at  its  best  friendship  is 
the  very  religion.  He  loved  Christmas 
for  its  comradeship.  When  people  read 
Pickwick  now  they  say  how  wearisome 
and  disgusting  is  this  perpetual  drink- 
ing.    But  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  pound 

*  "Charles  Dickens."     By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
London:  Methuen.    78.6d.net. 


gave  his  name  as  Milk  Punch  because, 
like  Wardle  and  the  rest,  he  found  in 
punch  the  occasion  and  stimulus  of 
comradeship.  That  we  become  teetotal 
now  is  right  and  proper,  for  it  is  a 
horrible  thing  to  drink  when  you  have 
lost  the  power  of  laughing  in  the  proc- 
ess, or  are  thinkiug  of  Sir  Victor 
Horsley  and  gout.  This  comradeship 
does  not  usually  express  itself  em- 
phatically except  under  pressure  of 
calamity,  and  the  most  popular  calam- 
ity is  poverty.  In  default  of  poverty 
Dickens  went  to  villainy,  and  nothing 
is  better  in  Mr.  Chesterton's  book  than 
his  defence  of  the  villain:— 

The  villain  is  not  in  the  story  to  be 
a  character;  he  is  there  to  be  a  danger 
— «  ceaseless,  ruthless  and  uncompro- 
mising menace,  like  that  of  wild  beasts 
or  the  sea.  For  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  sense  of  combat,  which  every- 
where and  always  involves  a  sense 
of  equality,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
evil  thing  a  man;  but  it  is  not  always 
necessary,  it  is  not  even  always  artistic, 
to  make  him  a  mixed  and  probable 
man.  In  any  tale  the  tone  of  which 
is  at  all  symbolic,  he  may  quite  legit- 
imately be  made  an  aboriginal  and  in- 
fernal energy.  ... 

And  when  we  consider  In  cold  blood 
the  Quilps,  Pecksniffs,  Heeps  and  the 
rest  who  hold  the  threat  and  evoke  the 
camaraderie,  they  come  to  seem  no 
longer  hyperbolic  and  in  this  way  In- 
artistic villains  to  shudder  at  and  to 
hate,  but  mere  hobgoblins,  gargoyles, 
as  grotesque  as  they  are  ugly,  Just 
horrible  enough  to  be  foils  but  not  real 
enough  to  spoil  the  sense  of  the  build- 
ing. Indeed  architecturally,  if  we  may 
force  the  analogy,  are  not  the  gar- 
goyles monks*  caricatures  of  their  own 
monkish  friends?  Had  they  possessed 
one  spark  of  humanity  they  would  have 
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had  to  surrender  to  friendship,  they 
would  have  become  angels,  the  piei'o 
would  have  been  without  a  villain,  jol- 
litj'  without  virtue,  and  Joe  have  show7i 
no  merit  in  the  epitaph  to  his  drunken 
father. 

The  basis  of  comradeship  is  char- 
acter, which  depends  not  on  intellect 
or  even  any  moral  attribute.  It  is  to 
a  social  man  what  genius  is  to  an 
author,  an  emergent  something,  al- 
ways involving  indei>endence  and  loy- 
alty, but  beyond  both.  You  see  it  all 
at  once  in  surprising  subjects.  An  old 
shrivelled  woman,  with  a  parchment 
face,  discloses  it  suddenly  by  a  word  to 
her  companion  in  the  railwa.v  train. 
The  disclosure  is  so  convincing  that 
everyone  in  the  carriage  loves  the  old 
woman  at  once.  You  catch  the  same 
in  the  face  of  a  i)assing  cabby  and 
could  find  it  in  3'ou  to  laugh  in  his 
face  or  beg  a  chop  In  his  shelter.  Most 
V€*r,v  small  children  have  the  look.  The 
poor  grow  out  of  it  more  slowly  than 
the  rich;  education  and  prosperity  are 
its  enemy,  convention  and  form  its 
death.  Dickens  was  poor,  he  struggled 
for  a  living  before  Micawber  sent  him 
to  .school.  He  could  recall  in  age  the 
mind  of  his  childhood  with  a  poign- 
anc.v  never  (Hiualled  in  literature,  and 
he  trailed  the  clouds  of  glory  to  the 
end.  What  character  and  force  would 
be  add<»d  to  most  of  us  if,  like  Dickens, 
w(»  liad  wrestled  with  life  first  ami 
been  taught  about  it  afterwards.  Al- 
most all  Dickens,  the  good  and  the  bad 
in  him.  seems  a  part  of  this  crying 
need  in  a  friendless  boy  for  some  fra- 
t(  rnal  spirit.  Through  it  he  became 
the  only  novelist  in  England  who  has 
written  a  critic's  and  a  people's  l)Ook. 
Every  one  clamors  of  Dickens's  exag- 
geration. Mr.  Chesterton  says  that  art 
is  exaggeraticm,  a  plausil)le  thesis;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  if  more  than  one  or 
two  peoi)le  in  a  storj'  are  to  have  in- 
dividuality and  be  remembered,  their 
portraits  must  be  exaggerated.     Toole 


used  to  toddle  on  to  the  stage  and 
make  the  theatre  ring  by  the  mere  tag. 
"Tea  is  served  with  little  lumps  of 
cake."  To  make  his  minor  characters 
known  thus  quickly,  distinctly,  in- 
dividually, the  novelist's  only  way  is 
the  way  of  hyperlK)le.  The  art  of 
writing  has  no  other  equivalent  foi 
the  voice,  form,  manner,  and  present- 
ment of  the  stage.  So  in  life  your  im- 
pression of  every  chance  acquaintance 
is  either  exaggerated,  or  it  is  negative 
and  at  once  forgotten. 

Of  course  Dickens  had  what  Sir 
.Joshua  called  "That":  genius,  creative, 
compelling  genius.  He.  was  author 
of  more  beings  than  any  of  the  geiuw 
we  call  authors.  He  had  the  incon- 
sequent hilarity  of  the  Elizabethans. 
Sir  Toby  and  Wardle  are  brothers; 
Qullp  Is  Caliban  emerged  from  sui>er- 
stition.  His  creatures  often  break  our 
artistic  canons.  If  to  his  death  he  had 
the  intensity  of  a  boy's  observation 
and  feeling,  he  had  a  boy's  {futwfie  and 
unseeing  judgment  of  women,  and  a 
boy's  maudlin  conception  of  pathos. 
All  this  is  confessed.  But  beyond  his 
genius  and  his  faults  he  had  a  sort  of 
humane  instinct,  a  quality  n(»t  In  It- 
self intellectual,  and  so  ratinl  too  low 
by  tlie  sort  of  critic  who  says  that  to 
prefer  Dickens  before  Thackeray 
shows  lack  of  literary  sen.se.  Tlie  re- 
tort Is  equally  true— though  any  way 
the  comparison  is  foolish,  otio.se  and 
unreal  — that  a  preference  for  Thack- 
eray proves  a  lack  of  humanity.  Tlie 
lettered  debase  Dickens  for  what  he 
liad  not;  the  unletteretl  exalt  him  for 
what  he  had;  and  what  he  had,  as 
ilenr*  Bazin  wrote  of  a  French  author. 
is  **le  droit  A  r(^pith^te  de  populaire. 
c'est-{l-<lire  de  fraternel."  What  he 
had  not  matters  little  to  them.  But 
whatever  his  faults  he  gave  the  lie  to 
the  canon  "La  litt^rature  et  I'art  ne 
sont  po|)ulaires  qu'il  la  condition  d'(^tre 
mMlocres,"  and  we  shall  not  again 
have   a    great  popuhir    novel    till    this 
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fraternal  spirit  again  runs  riot. 
Tliackeraj*  was  great  because  he  made 
puppets,  for  men  are  puppets.  Dick- 
ons was  great  because  he  begat  chil- 
dren; and  what  matter  if  his  children, 
as  Mr.  Chesterton  wittily  says,  are 
**8poilt  children."  Boys  are  terribly 
well-drilled  now,  and  go  to  school  to 
matriculate  as  pupi)ets  at  live. 

Mr.  Chesterton  should  excel  himself 
as  a  critic  of  Dickens.  He  is,  we  un- 
derstand, though  we  have  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  scheme  lately,  organizing  a 
League  for  the  Defence  of  the  I*eo- 
ple's  Pleasures.  It  may  be  expected  to 
recommend  the  stocks  of  merrie  Eng- 
lish days  for  teetotalei*8  with  a  com- 
pulsory diet  of  milk  punch,  and  an  ex- 
amination in  the  Christmas  Carol  for 
all  admirers  of  Mr.  Hardy  or  Gorky. 
The  world  is  thinner,  more  serious 
than  it  was,  and  pessimism  its  besetting 
sin,  especially  in  reformers. 

It  is  evident,  in  short,  why  even  those 
who  admire  exaggeration  do  not  ad- 
mire Dickens.  He  is  exaggerating  the 
wrong  thing.  Tliey  know  what  It  is  to 
feel  a  sadness  so  strange  and  deep  that 
onlj'  impossible  characters  can  express 
it;  they  do  not  know  what  it  Is  to  feel 
a  joy  so  vital  and  violent  that  only 
lmi>ossible  characters  can  express  that. 
They  know  that  the  soul  can  be  so  sad 
as  to  dream  naturally  of  the  blue  faces 
of  the  corpses  of  Baudeiaire;  they  do 
not  know  that  the  soul  can  be  so  cheer- 
ful as  to  dream  naturally  of  the  blue 
face  of  Major  Bagstock. 

In  this  l>ook  ^Ir.  Chesterton,  who 
lives  by  paradox,  has  at  last  found  the 
one  excuse  open  to  the  paradox- 
u'ouger.  He  speaks  a  philosoi)hy  which 
is  at  base  opposed  to  received  opinion; 
and  when  axioms  contradict  each 
utiier,  each  is  a  paradox  from  the 
angle  of  the  other.  What  this  phi- 
losophy is  lies  under  no  obscurity.  It 
grins  at  us  with  as  much  insistence  as 
Mr.  Carker's  teeth  from  every  other 
page  of  the  three  hundred,  and  though 


unduly  Iterated  it  Is  forcibly  and  un- 
mistakably put.  It  Is  a  genuine  creeil, 
half  political,  half  Hterary.  Dickens's 
greatness  we  are  to  understand  arises 
from  his  conception  of  the  world  as  a 
democracy :  — 

We  shall  consider  Dickens  In  many 
other  capacities,  but  let  us  put  this  one 
first.  He  was  the  voice  In  England  of 
this  humane  Intoxication  and  expan- 
sion, this  encouraging  of  anybody  to 
be  anything.  His  best  books  are  a 
carnival  of  liberty,  and  there  is  more 
of  the  real  spirit  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion In  Xieholas  NickUhf/  than  In  The 
Tale  of  Tiro  Cities.  His  work  has  the 
great  glory  of  the  Revolution,  the  bid- 
ding of  every  man  to  be  himself. 

Mr.  Chesterton,  prolwbly  uncon- 
sciously, is  adopting  Victor  Hugo's  de- 
fence of  himself  and  his  school  in  the 
immortal  preface  to  Hernani,  the  very 
bub  of  modern  criticism. 

Le  romantisme,  tant  de  fois  mal 
dC»fini,  n'est  que  le  llb^ralisme  en  lit- 
tOrature.  La  liberty  dans  I'art, 
la  liberty  dans  la  socl^t^  —  v\o\k 
le  double  but  auquel  dolvent  ten- 
ilre  d'un  m6me  pas  tons  les  esprits 
cons^juents  et   logiques. 

By  all  means  let  us  welcome  denioc- 
i:icy  in  our  authors;  but  Victor  Hugo 
never  made  the  absurd  mistake  of  sui»- 
posiug  that  enthusiasm  for  man  in  the 
Rousseau  manner  has  anything  to  do 
with  one  party  in  politics  or  one  form 
of  literature.  The  most  revolutionary 
novelist  that  England  has  had  is  Mr. 
Meredith.  He  has  hilarious  h()i)es,  a 
wlnd-in-the-orchard  energy,  a  riotous 
delight  in  the  people's  pleasures,  even 
a  Dickens  relish  of  the  grotesque.  But 
his  greatest  characters  are  gentlemen, 
his  style  a  precious  thing  that  only  the 
highly  educated  can  understand  and 
the  thoughtful  value.  Mr.  Chesterton 
rates  Sir  Walter  Scott  — a  democrat 
because  he  preachf?d  the  dignity  of 
man— because  he  was  on  the  other  side 
in  politics.  The  thing  is  beside  the 
mark.    Mr.  Chesterton,  like  Mr.  Belloc, 
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plumps  for  beer,  a  good  cheery  repub- 
lican drink.  His  party  is  made  melan- 
choly by  the  news  of  a  good  yield  of 
hops.  Mr.  Chesterton  exults  in  island 
individuality.  His  party  is  cosmopoli- 
tan. He  preaches  the  necessity  of 
dogma  to  co-liberals  whose  delight  Is 
in  imaginary  axioms  about  nothing  In 
particular.  He  will  have  it  that  the 
great  men  are  just  ordinary  men  writ 
a  little  larger;  but  when  he  comes  to 
instances  he  excepts  Ceesar,  who 
should  have  provided  an  admirable  il- 
lustration of  the  thesis,  and  instances 
Napoleon,  whose  physical  health  was 
as  abnormal  as  his  mind.  '  In  all  Mr. 
i^hesterton's  work  there  is  this  abrupt 
fall  when  he  steps  down  from  general- 
ization to  the  floor  of  fact.  Every  one 
should  thoroughly  enjoy  the  lecturer's 
early  chapters.  They  throw  out  fas- 
cinating theories,  they  are  full  of  sug- 
gestion, the  paradoxes  titillate:  you  at 
once  grant  interests  while  you  with- 
hold Judgment  The  sign-posts  had  at- 
tractive names,  but  where  were  the 
roads?  In  reading  them  we  felt  like 
Pip,  bating  the  fear,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  flg^t  the  pale  young  man 
who  knew  all  there  was  to  be  known 
about  the  theory  of  prize-fighting  down 
to  the  sponge  and  towel  We  thought, 
like  Pip,  that  we  recognized  the  mas- 
ter hand,  the  preliminary  challenges, 
the  dodgings  backwards  and  forwards, 
the  appalling  dexterity  of  the  antics  im- 
pressed us.  In  the  immortal  words  of 
Pip- 
He  had  a  way  of  spinning  himself 
about  that  was  full  of  appearance, 
TbeOotlook. 


but  the  blow  was  not  planted,  and 
worse,  the  sparrer  tumbled  on  the  back 
of  his  head.  Almost  all  the  detail  in 
the  book  is  unconvincing.  Among  the 
novels  Bamaby  Rud^e  is  ludicrously 
underrated;  and  let  all  who  feel  with 
Mr.  Chesterton  first  read  Poe*s  criti- 
cism on  it  A  childlike  extravagance  of 
delight  is  expressed  in  chance  and  ir- 
relevant things,  such  as  the  Sapsea 
epitaph,  the  word  *'8kypilot,"  the 
French  phrase  V^cole  hui8$onnUre  —  tor 
which,  by  the  way,  a  parallel  may  be 
found  in  ovpco-c^ros,  translated  some- 
where as  "going  to  school  on  the 
mountains."  The  generalities  prove 
too  much,  the  detail  too  little.  Half, 
for  instance,  that  is  said  of  Dickens 
would  fit  Browning,  and  half  that  is 
said  of  anybody  would  fit  nobody. 

As  in  all  Mr.  Chesterton's  critical 
work  the  value  in  this  book  lies  in  the 
nuggets.  He  stumbles  on  suggestive 
things  and  deviates  into  brilliance.  In 
his  Broicning  he  kept  the  stumble  till 
the  last  page,  but  that  page  had  in  it 
something  very  like  genius.  The  de- 
viations here  are  not  so  great  as  that 
one,  but  they  are  more  frequent  We 
bow  to  vigor  and  a  point  of  view,  and 
the  book  does  something  to  suggest  that 
we  are  reaching  the  curious  stage  in 
literature  when  criticism  seeks  to  be 
creative  and  novel-writing  is  content 
to  be  imitative.  But  the  force  of  crea- 
tive criticism  as  of  creative  literature 
Is  in  detail;  you  cannot  chew  the  cud 
till  you  have  cropped  the  grass, 
however  much  you  work  a  busy 
mouth. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has  completed  a 
new  anthology  upon  which  he  has 
been  engaged  foP  some  time,  and  the 
volume,  which  is  to  be  entitled  "A  Pa- 
geant of  Elizabethan  Poetry,"  will  be 
published  shortly.  The  range  of  se- 
lection is  exceptionally  wide,  the  lim- 
its being  Spenser  and  Herrick,  and 
Mr.  Symons  aims  at  giving  in  full  all 
that  is  best  within  that  wonderful  pe- 
riod. His  arrangement  is  not  chrono- 
logical, but  according  to  subject. 

The  publication  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  last 
completed  novel,  **The  Dream  and  the 
Business,"  followed  her  recent  sudden 
death  almost  Immediately.  The  au- 
thor had  high  hopes  of  the  success  of 
this  book,  which  she  believed  would  be 
pronounced  an  advance  upon  her  pre- 
vious work.  The  problem  of  divorce 
enters  into  it,  as  into  so  much  current 
fiction,  and  also  the  conflict  of  ideals 
between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Eng- 
lish Nonconformity. 

Commenting  upon  the  literary  output 
of  the  summer  season,  The  Academy 
remarks: 

£}xamination  of  the  lists  of  the  past 
season  shows,  that  this  is  not  a  great 
age  of  imagination.  It  is  not  an  age 
of  poetry,  of  poetic  drama;  it  is  not  an 
age— we  venture  to  think— of  fiction. 
And  we  venture  to  think  so  in  spite  of 
the  long  lists  of  novels  that  clamor  at 
us  from  the  "Books  Received"  columns 
of  the  past  six  months.  Out  of  all  these 
hundreds,  how  many  could  an  honest 
and  a  sensible  man  declare  to  be  really 
worth  the  reading?  How  many  show 
anything  more  than  a  passable  knowl- 
edge of  the  technique  of  the  art  and  a 
narrow  view  of  life?  The  number 
that  could  be  sincerely  declared  to  have 
anything  approaching  greatness  in  them 
is  still  smaller. 


A  fascinating  book  upon  a  fascinat- 
ing country  is  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Beirs 
volume  on  "Picturesque  Brittany,"  for 
the  adornment  of  which  her  husband 
furnishes  twenty-five  illustrations  in 
color.  The  trip  through  Brittany,  which 
is  here  described,  was  made  last  year, 
and  Mrs.  Bell  brings  to  the  description 
of  it  a  full  knowledge  of  Breton  leg- 
ends and  history,  which  gives  breadth 
and  color  to  her  descriptions.  The  il- 
lustrations are  of  scenes  aptly  chosen 
for  presenting  the  most  picturesque 
features  x>t  Breton  scenery  and  life, 
and  they  are  produced  with  a  vivid- 
ness yet  delicacy  which  are  calculated 
to  disabuse  the  prejudices  of  conserva- 
tive folk  who  still  shrink  from  illlus- 
trations  in  color.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

That  veteran  Journalist,  Dr.  Moncure 
Conway,  has  written  a  new  volume  en- 
titled "My  Pilgrimage  to  the  Wise  Men 
of  the  £^st."  In  his  recent  successful 
autobiography  Dr.  Conway  barely  al- 
luded to  his  experiences  in  Hindustan. 
The  route  he  took  round  the  world  ran 
through  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco, 
the  chief  cities  in  Australia,  and  thence 
to  Ceylon  and  India.  The  bulk  of  the 
book  relates  to  his  memories  of  and 
conversations  with  leading  Buddhists, 
Brahmins,  Parsees.  Moslems,  and  oth- 
ers in  India,  his  impressions  and  ot>- 
servations  of  the  country,  and  his  saun- 
terlngs  among  ancient  shrines.  There 
are  also  some  interesting  memories  of 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Ingersoll,  and  John 
Bright.  The  book  will  be  profusely 
illustrated  with  portraits  and  facsimile 
letters,  and  will  be  issued  In  a  uniform 
style  with  the  autobiography. 

Apropos  of  the  somewhat  angry  dis- 
pute over  the  question  of  spelling  re- 
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form,  special  interest  attaches  to  the 
following  letter  from  Professor  Skeat, 
published  in  the  "Scotsman"  of  August 
31: 

I  lind  that  times  have  changed  since 
the  days  when  the  Universitj'  of  Edin- 
burgh honored  me  with  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  for  my  services  to  English 
literature,  and  to  Scottish  literature  in 
particular.  Just  because  I  know 
enough  of  the  history  of  spelling,  as 
regards  our  language,  from  the  year 
THO  to  the  present  day,  to  have  the 
grace  to  perceive  that  our  present  siiell- 
ing  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  I  am 
treated  to  ignoble  attacks  ...  I  leave 
(with  what  regret!)  this  beautiful  city 
of  Edinburgh  to-day,  and  expect  to  see 
no  K-o.c  ^cot(•h  ne\vspai>ers  for  many 
days  to  come.  Those  who  find  their 
pleasure  in  abusing  me  can  do  so  to 
their  heart's  content;  1  sliall  not  know 
what  they  say. 

The  Academy  admits  that  there  may 
be  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  Car- 
lyle  is  holding  his  own,  but  it  reports 
that  there  Is  no  falllng-off  In  the  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  to  the  Cnrlyle  shrines 
at  Chelsea  and  Ecdefechan.  During 
the  last  twelvemonths  Cheyne  Row 
has  had  as  many  callers  as  In  any  cor- 
responding period  since  the  house  was 
publicly  opened,  and  there  has  been 
a  larger  number  of  Americans  than 
usual.  Arch  House,  Ecdefechan,  In 
which  Thomas  Carlyle  was  born,  has 
been  open  to  the  public  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  for  a  long  time  past 
some  one  thousand  three  hundred 
strangers  have  each  year  found  their 
way  to  the  Dumfriesshire  village.  The 
latest  addition  to  both  houses— and 
tlie  Carlyle  relics  are  more  numerous 
in  the  London  house  than  In  his  birth- 


place—is  a  large  framed  photogravure 
of  Whistler's  famous  portrait  the 
property  of  the  cori>oratlon  of  Glas- 
gow; but  the  lettering  on  the  toml>- 
stone  of  the  Chelsea  Sage,  the  centre 
one  of  three,  Is  somewhat  dimmed, 
from  the  circumstance  that,  unlike  the 
two  others,  the  stone,  by  Carlyle*s  ex- 
press desire,  Is  ph^in  and  Its  face  let- 
ters uni)ainted. 

p:tliel  Wedgwood's  new  English  ver- 
sion of  "The  Memoirs  of  the  Lord  of 
J  >inville"  carries  the  reader  back  from 
the  twentieth  century  to  the  thirteenth, 
and  introduces  him  to  a  most  noble 
company,  that  of  tlie  knights  and  bar- 
ons who  took  part  In  the  seventh  cru- 
sade, and  especially  of  the  good  king 
St.  LOuls,  with  whom  most  of  the 
writer's  rei»ol lections  are  com*erned. 
The  Lord  of  Jolnvllle  wrote  in  a  style 
of  soldler-lIke  directness  and  slmplic- 
clty.  and  the  translator,  to  a  singular 
degi'ee,  has  succeeded  In  preserving 
not  only  the  quaintness  of  the  narra- 
tive but  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
times.  Far  better  than  the  reading  of 
a  latter-day  historical  romance  with  its 
queer  blending  of  the  ancient  and  ukhI- 
em  Is  It  to  browse  through  these 
tempting  pages  and  read  wliat  Lord 
John,  writing  In  his  old  age,  had  to 
say  of  the  days  of  his  youth  and  the 
virtues  and  words  of  his  royal  master 
whom  he  Idolized,  llie  book  is  curi- 
ously refreshing,  perhaps  because  the 
times  and  the  gallant  personages  who 
llvwl  In  them  are  so  remote.  The  il- 
lustrations are  coi)les  of  the  work  of 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
artists.      E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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A  TRILOGY  OF  BUDDHIST  TALES  BY  PAUL  CARUS 

KARMA 

A  Story  of  Buddhist  Ethics,  which  has  attained  an  international  reputation  as  a  classical  gem. 
Illustrated  by  Kwason  Suzuki.     American  edition  47  pages,  15  cents.    Japanese  crepe  edition  75  cents 

NIRVANA 

A  story  of  Buddhist  Psychology.     Illustrated  by  Kwason  Suzuki.    03  pages.    Boards.  60  cents  net . 

AMITABHA 

A  story  of  Buddhist  Theology,  completes  the  trilogy  of  Buddhist  tales.  121  pages.  Boards,  50 
cents  net. 

The  three  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $1.00.  With  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  OPEN  COURT 
for  tl.75.  The  Japanese  crepe  edition  is  not  Included  in  this  oflfer.  If  desired  add  60  cents  to  either 
*>ffer  to  include  it. 
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T'al-Shan^  Kan-Ying  PW 

Treatise  of  the  Exalted  One  on  Response  and  Retribution.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by 
Teitaro  Suzuki  and  Paul  Cams.  Edited  by  Paul  Cams,  The  book  contains  a  critical  and  descriptive 
introduction,  and  the  entire  Chinese  text  is  in  large  and  distinct  characters  with  the  verbatim  trans- 
lation of  each  page  arranged  on  the  opposite  page  in  corresponding  vertical  columns.  TliLs  feature 
makes  the  book  a  valuable  addition  to  the  number  of  Chinese-English  text-books  already  available. 
The  text  is  a  fac-simile  reproduction  from  a  coUectionfof  Chinese  texts  made  in  Japan  by  Chinese  scribes. 
135  pages,  16  plates.     Boards,  75  cents  net. 

Yin  Chih  Wen, 

THE  TRACT  OF  THE  QUIET  WAY 

With  extracts  from  the  Chinese  commentary.  Translated  by  Teitaro  Suzuki  and  Paul  Carus. 
This  is  a  collection  of  moral  injunctions  which,  among  the  Chinese,  is  second  ix-rhaps  only  to  the  KAN- 
YING  P'lEN  in  popularity,  and  yet  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  publishers  this  i.s  the  first  tranhlation  that 
has  IxH'n  made  inloany  Occidental  language.  It  is  now  us<*d  as  a  companion  to  the  T'AI-SI1A\G 
KAN-YING  P'lEN,  although  it  does  not  contain  either  a  fac-siniilc  of  the  text  or  its  verbatim 
translation.  The  motive  of  'he  tract  is  tliat  of  practical  morality.  Circa  50  pages.  Boards,  25  cents 
net. 

On  Life  After  Death 

By  Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.  Translated  by   Dr.   Hugu  Wcrnekke,  head  master  of  the  Real 

Gymnasium  at  Weimar.     133  pages.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  12mo.     75  cents  net.     Postatie  8  cents. 

A    volume   that    will   greatly  interest    if   not   intluence  lovers  of  philosophical  writings." — The 
Burlington  Hawk  Eye. 

My  Little  Book  of  Prayer 

By  Muriel  Strode.  Printed  on  Strathmore  Japan  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00.  On  Alexandra 
paper.     Boards.  50  cents  net. 

**  My  Little  Book  of  Prayer."  by  Muriel  Strode,  is  a  collection  of  beautiful  and  uplifting  Ihouuhts 
and  p<Mitlons.  a  suitaljle  gift  for  X\w  fri<*nd  to  whom  you  are  willing  lo  open  your  .soul.  It  is  nio.st 
attractive,  too,  in  binding  and  make-up.-    The  Chinujn  Daily  Nni\s. 

There  are  few  who  will  be  able  to  resist  the  spirituality  of  this  modest  httle  l>ook.-  New  Orlcafiit 
Pirauune. 

It  is  a  good  missionary'  to  send  to  a  friend  who  needs  encouragement. —  The  American  TyUr,  \i\\\ 
Arbor.  Mich. 

Tlie  Old  and  The  New  Ma^ic 

By  Henry  Ridjrely  Evans,  with  an  introduction  by  Paul  Cams,  with  numerous  illustrations  and 
programmes  of  entertainments  of  leiuiing  magicians  of  all  times.  Pages  xxxii.,  ."MS.  Cloth,  jxiit  top. 
$1  50  net.     Mailed.  $1.70. 

"  It  is  literally  true  that  every  pace  ()f  this  book  is  interestins:."     Mamt^nriuTtTn'  Rrcord. 

"  A  mine  of  curiou.s  information."   -  Tfn  (.'orKjrcgationaliyt  anil  Chru^timi  World. 
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